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private  and  focial  virtues ;  here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity,  or  articulai 
language ;  no  Chinefe  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  (killed  in  all  fciences :  he  will 
difcover,  what  will  always  be  diicovercd  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  enquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  conteft 
of  paffion  and  reafon,  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his  diftributions, 
but  has  balanced  in  moll  countries  their  particular  inconveniences  by  particular 
favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  million,  where  his  veracity  is  mod  to  be  fufpected,  he  neither 
exaggerates  overmuch  the  merits  of  the  Jefuits,  if  we  confider  the  partial  regard  paid 
by  the  Portuguefe  to  their  countrymen,  by  the  Jefuits  to  their  fociety,  and  by  the 
Papifts  to  their  church,  nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyflins  :  but  if  the  reader 
will  not  be  fatisfied  with  a  Popilh  account  of  a  Popilh  million,  he  may  have  recourfe 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Abyffinia,  written  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  actions  and  fufferings  of  the  miffionaries  placed  in  a  different  light,  though 
the  fame  in  which  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  Roman  church,  appears  to 
have  feen  them. 

This  learned  diflertator,  however  valuable  for  his  induftry  and  erudition,  is  yet 
more  to  be  efteemed  for  having  dared  fo  freely  in  the  mid  11  of  France  to  declare  his 
difapprobation  of  the  Patriarch  Oviedo's  fanguinary  zeal,  who  was  continually  im- 
portuning the  Portuguefe  to  beat  up  their  drums  for  miffionaries,  who  might  preach 
the  gofpel  with  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  propagate  by  defolation  and  (laughter  the 
true  worfhip  of  the  God  of  Peace. 

It  is  not  cafy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how  little  reafon  thefe  men  profefs  them- 
felves  the  followers  of  Jefus,  who  left  this  great  characlcriftic  to  his  difciples,  that 
they  Ihould  be  known  by  loving  one  another,  by  univerfal  and  unbounded  charity 
and  benevolence. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  inhabitant  of  fome  remote  and  fuperior  region,  yet  unfkilled  m 
the  ways  of  men,  having  read  and  confidered  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  the 
example  of  our  Saviour,  to  come  down  in  fearch  of  the  true  church  :  if  he  would  not 
enquire  after  it  among  the  cruel,  the  infolent,  and  the  opprcflive;  among  thofe  who 
are  continually  grafping  at  dominion  over  fouls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  among  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  procuring  to  themfelves  impunity  for  the  moft  enormous  villanies, 
and  ltudying  methods  of  deftroying  their  fellow-creatures,  not  for  their  crimes  but  their 
errors ;  if  he  would  not  expect  to  meet  benevolence,  engage  in  maflacres,  or  to  find 
mercy  in  a  court  of  inquifition,  he  would  not  look  for  the  true  church  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  diiTertation  an  example  of  great  moderation,  in  de- 
viating from  the  temper  of  his  religion,  but  in  the  others,  has  left  proofs  that  learning 
and  honelty  are  often  too  weak  to  oppofe  prejudice.  He  has  made  no  fcruple  of  pre- 
ferring the  teftimony  of  Father  du  Bernat,  to  the  writings  of  all  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits, 
to  whom  he  allows  great  zeal,  but  little  learning,  without  giving  any  other  reafon  than 
that  his  favourite  was  a  Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  Frenchmen  and  to  Papifls  : 
a  Proteitant  would  be  defirous  to  know  why  he  mult  imagine  that  Father  du  Bernat 
had  a  cooler  head  or  more  knowledge  ;  and  why  one  man  whofe  account  is  fingular, 
is  not  more  likely  to  be  miltaken  than  many  agreeing  in  the  fame  account. 

If  the  Portuguefe  were  biafled  by  any  particular  views,  another  bias  equally  power- 
ful may  have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth,  for  they  evidently  write  with 
contrary  defigns:  the  Portuguefe,  to  make  their  million  feem  more  neceflary,  en- 
deavoured to  place  in  the  ftongeft  light  the  differences  between  the  Abyffinian  and 
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Roman  church,  but  the  great  Ludolfus  laying  hold  on  the  advantage,  reduced  thefe 
later  writers  to  prove  their  conformity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controverfy  feems  of  no  great  importance  to  thofe  who  believe 
the  Holy  Scriptures  fufficient  to  teach  the  way  of  falvation,  but  of  whatever  moment  it 
may  be  thought,  there  are  not  proofs  fufficient  to  decide  it. 

His  difcourfes  on  indifferent  fubjefts,  will  divert  as  well  as  inftruft,  and  if  either  in 
thefe  or  in  the  relation  of  Father  Lobo,  any  argument  lhall  appear  unconvincing,  or 
defcription  obfcure,  they  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind,  which,  however,  are  not 
too  rafhly  to  be  imputed  to  the  authors,  being,  fometimes  perhaps,  more  juftly  charge- 
able on  the  tranflator. 

In  this  tranflation  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which, 
whether  juftifiable  or  not,  (hall  be  fairly  confefled  ;  and  let  the  judicious  part  of  man- 
kind pardon  or  condemn  them. 

In  the  firft  part  the  greateft  freedom  has  been  ufed,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a 
narrow  compafs,  fo  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  tranflation  but  an  epitome,  in  which 
whether  every  thing  either  ufeful  or  entertaining  be  comprifed,  the  compiler  is  lead 
qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyffinia,  and  the  continuation,  the  authors  have  been  followed 
with  more  exactnefs,  and  as  few  paflages  appeared  either  infignificant  or  tedious,  few 
have  been  either  fhortened  or  omitted. 

The  diflertations  *  are  the  only  part  in  which  an  exact  tranflation  has  been  attempted, 
and  even  in  thofe,  abflxacts  are  fometimes  given  inftead  of  literal  quotations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  firft  ;  and  fometimes  other  parts  have  been  contracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  diflertations  to 
fecure  the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirely  left  out. 

It  is  hoped,  that,  after  this  confeflion,  whoever  fhall  compare  this  attempt  with  the 
original,  if  he  fhall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will  candidly  overlook  any 
failure  of  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  I.  —  The  Author  arrives  after  fome  Difficulties  at  Goa.  Is  chofen  for  the 
Miffion  of  JEtbiopia.  The  Fate  of  thofe  Jefuits  who  went  by  Zeila.  The  Author 
arrives  at  the  Coafi  ofMelinda. 

I  EMBARKED  in  March  1622,  in  the  fame  fleet  with  the  Count  Vidigueira,  on 
whom  the  King  had  conferred  the  viceroyfhip  of  the  Indies,  then  vacant  by  the 
refignation  of  Alfonfo  Noronha,  whofe  unfuccefsful  voyage  in  the  foregoing  year  had 
been  the  occafion  of  the  lofs  of  Ormusf,  which  being  by  the  mifcarriage  of  that  fleet 
deprived  of  the  fuccours  neceflary  for  its  defence,  was  taken  by  the  Perfians  and 
Englifh.  The  beginning  of  this  voyage  was  very  profperous  :  we  were  neither  an- 
noyed with  the  difeafes  of  the  climate,  nor  diftrefled  with  bad  weather,  till  we  doubled 

*  Here  omitted. 

f  Otmns.      An  ifland  of  great  wealth  and  commodimifncfs   in  the  Pcrfian  Gull,  fince    retaken   by  the 
I'ortuguefe  in  1729. 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  about  the  end  of  May.  Here  began  our  mis-' 
fortunes :  thefe  coafts  are  remarkable  for  the  many  fhipwrecks  the  Portuguefe  have 
fuffered.  The  fea  is  for  the  mod  part  rough,  and  the  winds  tempeftuous  j  we  had 
here  our  rigging  fomewhat  damaged  by  a  ftorm  of  lightning,  which  when  we  had 
repaired,  we  failed  forward  to  Mofambique  *,  where  we  were  to  flay  fome  time. 
When  we  came  near  that  coaft,  and  began  to  rejoice  at  the  profpeft  of  eafe  and 
refrefhment,  we  were,  on  the  fudden,  alarmed  with  the  fight  of  a  fquadron  of  fhips, 
of  what  nation  we  could  not  at  firft  diftinguifh,  but  foon  difcovered  that  they  were  three 
Englifli  and  three  Dutch,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  us.  I  fhall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  this  fight,  in  which  though  the  Englifh  commander  ran 
himfelf  a  ground,  we  loft  three  of  our  (hips,  and  with  great  difficulty  efcaped  with  the 
reft  into  the  port  of  Mofambique. 

This  place  was  able  to  afford  us  little  confolation  in  our  uneafy  circumftances ;  the 
arrival  of  our  company  almoft  caufed  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  heat  in  the  day  is 
intolerable,  and  the  dews  in  the  night  fo  unwholefome  that  it  is  almoft  certain  death 
to  go  out  with  ones  head  uncovered.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  malig- 
nant quality  of  the  air,  than  that  the  ruft  will  immediately  corrode  both  the  iron  and 
brafs,  if  they  are  not  carefully  covered  with  ftraw.  We  (laid  however  in  this  place 
from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  when  having  provided  our- 
felves  with  other  veffels,  we  fet  out  for  Cochimf,  and  landed  there  after  a  very  hazard- 
ous and  difficult  paffage,  made  fo  partly  by  the  currents  and  ftorms  which  feparated  us 
from  each  other,  and  partly  by  continual  apprehenfions  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
who  were  cruifing  for  us  in  the  Indian  feas.  Here  the  viceroy  and  his  company  were 
received  with  fo  much  ceremony,  as  was  rather  troublefome  than  pleafing  to  us  who 
were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  paffage ;  and  having  ftaid  here  fome  time,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  viceroy  to  Goa  J,  might  fit  out  their  veffels,  we  fet  fail, 
and  after  having  been  detained  fome  time  at  fea,  by  calms  and  contrary  winds,  and 
fomewhat  harraffed  by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  who  were  now  encreafed  to  eleven 
fh'ps  of  war,  arrived  at  Goa,  on  Saturday  the  16th  of  December,  and  the  viceroy 
made  his  entry  with  great  magnificence. 

I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  completed  my  ftudies  in  divinity  ;  in  which  time  fome 
letters  were  received  from  the  fathers  in  ^Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that  Sultan  Segued, 
Emperor  of  Ab\  ffinia,  was  converted  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  many  of  his  fub- 
je&s  had  followed  his  example,  and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  miffionaries  to  im- 
prove thefe  profperous  beginnings.  Every  bodv  was  very  defirous  of  feconding  the 
zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of  fending  them  the  affiftance  they  requefted  ;  to  which  we 
were  the  more  encouraged,  becaufe  the  emperor's  letters  informed  our  provincial  that 
we  might  eafily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way  of  Dancala§,  but  unhappily,  the 
fecretary  wrote  Zeila  ||  for  Dancala,  which  coft  two  of  our  fathers  their  lives. 

*  Mofambique,  a  city  of  Zanquebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  an  ifland  near  the  continent,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  tame  name,  which  there  falls  into  the  JEthiopic  fea. 

f  A  city  of  Afia  in  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the  promontory  of  Malabar,  a  bilhoptick  under  the  Archbifhop 
of  Goa,  built  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1503. 

J  Goa,  a  city  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Indus,  in  a  fmall 
ifland  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mandova,  on  the  fhores  of  the  promontory  of  Cunean,  on  the  weft 
feore  of  the  Cape  of  Malabar. 

§  Dancala,  a  city  of  Africa  in  the  Upper  ./Ethiopia,  upon  the  river  Nile,  in  the  traft  of  Nubia,  of 
whicli  it  is  the  capital. 

||  Ztila,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  in  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  the  outlet  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  over  again'.  Adel. 

We 
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We  were,  however,  notwithffanding  the  aflurances  given  us  by  the  emperor,  fuf- 
ficicntly  apprifed  of  the  danger,  which  we  were  expofed  to  in  this  expedition,  whether 
we  went  by  fea  or  land.  By  fea,  we  forefaw  the  hazard  we  run  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  amongft  whom  we  mould  lofe,  if  not  our  lives,  at  lead  our 
liberty,  and  be  for  ever  prevented  from  reaching  the  court  of  iEthiopia.  Upon  this 
confideration,  our  fuperiors  divided  the  eight  Jefuits  chofen  for  this  million  into'two 
companies.  Four  they  fent  by  fea,  and  four  by  land ;  I  was  of  the  latter  number. 
The  four  firft  were  the  more  fortunate,  who  though  they  were  detained  fome  time  by 
the  Turkifh  bafla,  were  difmifled  at  the  requefl  of  the  emperor,  who  fent  him  a  zeura, 
or  wild-afs,  a  creature  of  large  fize,  and  admirable  beauty. 

As  for  us,  who  were  to  go  by  Zeila,  we  had  Hill  greater  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  r 
we  were  entirely  ftrangers  to  the  ways  we  were  to  take,  to  the  manners,  and  even  to 
the  names  of  the  nations  through  which  we  were  to  pafs.  Our  chief  defire  was  to 
difcover  fome  new  road  by  which  we  might  avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Turks.  Among  great  numbers  whom  we  confulted  on  this  occafion,  we  were 
informed  by  fome  that  we  might  go  through  Melinda  *.  Thefe  men  painted  that 
hideous  wildernefs  in  charming  colours,  told  us  that  we  fhould  find  a  country  watered 
with  navigable  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  that  would  either  inform  us  of  the 
way,  or  accompany  us  in  it.  Thefe  reports  charmed  us,  becaufe  they  flattered  our 
defires ;  but  our  fuperiors  finding  nothing  in  all  this  talk  that  could  be  depended  onr 
were  in  fufpenfe,  what  directions  to  give  us,  till  my  companion  and  I  upon  this  reflec- 
tion, that  fince  all  the  ways  were  equally  new  to  us,  we  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
refign  our  felves  to  the  Providence  of  God,  afked  and  obtained  the  permiffion  of  our 
fuperiors  to  attempt  the  road  through  Melinda.  So  of  we  who  went  by  land,  two  took 
the  way  of  Zeila,  and  my  companion  and  I,  that  of  Melinda. 

Thole  who  were  appointed  for  Zeila  embarked  in  a  veffel  that  was  going  to 
Caxumef  ,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  King,  and  accommodated  with  a  fliip, 
to  carry  them  to  Zeila,  they  were  there  treated  by  the  check  with  the  fame  civility 
which  they  had  met  with  at  Caxume.  But  the  King  being  informed  of  their  arrival, 
ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  to  his  court  at  Auxa,  to  which  place  they  were  fcarce 
come,  before  they  were  thrown  by  the  King's  command  into  a  dark  and  difmal  dun- 
geon, where  there  is  hardly  any  fort  of  cruelty  that  was  not  exercifed  upon  them.  The 
Emperor  of  Abyffinia  endeavoured  by  large  offers  to  obtain  their  liberty,  but  his  kind 
offices  had  no  other  effect  than  to  heighten  the  rage  of  the  king  of  Zeila.  This  prince^ 
befides  his  ill-will  to  Sultan  Segued,  which  was  kept  up  by  fome  malcontents  among  the 
Abyflin  nobility,  who  provoked  at  the  converfion  of  their  mafter,  were  plotting  a 
revolt  ;  entertained  an  inveterate  hatred  againft,  the  Portuguefe  for  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  killed  many  years  before,,  which  he  fwore  the  blood  of  the 
Jefuits  fhould  repay.  So  after  they  had  languifhed  for  fome  time  in  prifon,  their  heads 
were  ftruck  off".  A  fate  which  had  been  likewife  our  own,  had  not  God  referred  us  for 
longer  labours ! 

Having  provided  every  thing  neceffary  for  our  journey,  fuch  as  Arabian  habits,  and 
red  caps,  callicoes,  and  other  trifles  to  make  prefents  of  to  the  inhabitants,  and  taking 
leave  of  our  friends,  as  men  going  to  a  fpcedy  death,  for  we  were  not  infenuble  of  the 

*  Melinda.  The  (Lite  of  this  country  is  now  much  changed;  it  is  a  kingdom  of  Africa  upon  the  coaft  cf 
Zanquebar,  divided  by  the  equator,  with  a  city  of  the  f.ime  nam?,  fubject  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  have 
(though  the  king  is  a  Mahometan)  churches  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 

f  Caxume,  a  city  of  Africa,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigremahon  in  Abyfiinia,  fubje&  to  the 
King  of  Abyfiinia. 
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dangers  we  were  likely  to  encounter,  amongft  horrid  defarts,  impaflable  mountains,  and 
barbarous  nations ;  we  left  Goa  on  the  26th  day  of  January  in  the  year  1624,  in  a 
Portuguefe  galliot  that  was  ordered  to  fet  us  afhore  at  Pate  *  ,  where  we  landed  without 
any  difafter  in  eleven  days  together,  with  a  young  Abyflin,  whom  we  made  ufe  of  as  our 
interpreter.  While  we  flayed  here,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  thofe  who  had 
been  pleafed  at  Goa  to  give  us  directions  in  relation  to  our  journey,  had  done  nothing 
but  tell  us  lies.  That  the  people  were  favage,  that  they  had  indeed  began  to  treat  with 
the  Portuguefe,  but  it  was  only  from  fear,  that  otherwife  they  were  a  barbarous  nation, 
who  finding  themfelves  too  much  crouded  in  their  own  country,  had  extended  them- 
felves  to  the  fea-fhore,  that  they  ravaged  the  country,  and  laid  every  thing  wafle,  where 
they  came,  that  they  were  man-eaters,  and  were  on  that  account  dreadful  in  all  thofe 
parts.  My  companion  and  I  being  undeceived  by  this  terrible  relation,  thought  it  would 
be  the  higheft  imprudence  to  expofe  ourfelves  both  together  to  a  death  almoft  certain 
and  unprofitable,  and  agreed  that  I  fhould  go  with  our  Abyflin  and  a  Portuguefe  to 
obferve  the  country ;  that  if  I  fhould  prove  fo  happy  as  to  efcape  being  killed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  diicover  a  way,  I  fhould  either  return,  or  fend  back  the  Abyflin  or 
Portuguefe.  Having  fixed  upon  this,  I  hired  a  little  bark  to  Jubo,  a  place  about  forty 
leagues  diftant  from  Pate,  on  board  which  I  put  fome  provifions,  together  with  my 
facerdotal  veftments,  and  all  that  was  neceflary  for  faying  mafs :  in  this  veflel  we 
reached  the  coaft,  which  we  found  inhabited  by  feveral  nations :  each  nation  is  fubjeft  to 
its  own  king,  thefe  petty  monarchies  are  fo  numerous,  that  I  counted  at  leaft  ten ;  in  lefs 
than  four  leagues. 

CHAP.  II.  —  The  Author  lands :  the  Difficulty  of  bis  Journey.  An  Account  of  the 
Galles,  and  of  the  Authors  Reception  at  the  King's  Tent  ;  their  manner  of  Swearing, 
and  of  letting  Blood.  The  Author  returns  to  the  Indies,  and  finds  the  Patriarch 
of  JEthiopia. 

ON  this  coaft  we  landed,  with  an  intention  of  travelling  on  foot  to  Jubo,  a  journey 
of  much  greater  length  and  difficulty  than  we  imagined.  We  durft  not  go  far  from 
our  bark,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  a  toilfome  march  along  the  windings  of  the 
fhore,  fometimes  clambering  up  rocks,  and  fometimes  wading  through  the  fands,  fo 
that  we  were  every  moment  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  falling  from  the  one,  or  finking  in 
the  other.  Our  lodging  was  either  in  the  rocks  or  on  the  fands,  and  even  that  incom. 
moded  by  continual  apprehenfions  of  being  devoured  by  lions  and  tigers.  Amidft  all 
thefe  calamities  our  provifions  failed  us ;  we  had  little  hopes  of  a  fupply,  for  we  found 
neither  villages,  houfes,  nor  any  trace  of  a  human  creature ;  and  had  miferably  perifhed 
by  thirft  and  hunger  had  we  not  met  with  fome  fifhermen's  boats,  who  exchanged  their 
fifh  for  tobacco. 

Through  all  thefe  fatigues  we  at  length  came  to  Jubo,  a  kingdom  of  confiderable 
extent,  fituated  almoft  under  the  line,  and  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe  who  carry  on  a 
trade  here  for  ivory  and  other  commodities.  This  region  fo  abounds  with  elephants,  that 
though  the  teeth  of  the  male  onlyare  valuable,  they  load  feveral  fhips  with  ivory  every  year. 
All  this  coaft  is  much  infefted  with  ravenous  beafts,  monkies  and  ferpents,  of  which 
laft  here  are  fome  feven  feet  in  length,  and  thicker  than  an  ordinary  man  ;  in  the  head 
of  this  ferpent  is  found  a  ftone  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  refembling  bezoar,  and 

*   Pate  an  ifle  and  town  on  the  coaft  of  Zanquebar  in  Africa. 
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of  great  efficacy,  as  it  is  faid,  againft  all  kinds  of  poifon.  I  (laid  here  fome  time  to 
inform  myfclf  whether  I  might,  by  purfuing  this  road,  reach  Abyffinia;  and  could  get 
no  other  intelligence,  but  that  two  thoufand  Galles  (the  fame  people  who  inhabited 
Melinda),  had  encamped  about  three  leagues  from  Jubo  ;  that  they  had  been  induced 
to  fix  in  that  place  by  the  plenty  of  provilions  they  found  there.  Thefe  Galles  lay 
every  thing  where  they  come  in  ruin,  putting  all  to  thefword  without  diftinftion  of  age 
or  fex  ;  which  barbarities,  though  their  numbers  are  not  great,  have  fpread  the  terror 
of  them  over  all  the  country.  They  chufe  a  king,  whom  they  call  Lubo  :  every  eighth 
year  they  carry  their  wives  with  them,  and  cxpofe  their  children  without  any  tender- 
nefs  in  the  woods,  it  being  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  any  care  of  thofe  which 
are  born  in  the  camp.  This  is  their  way  of  living  when  they  are  in  arms,  but  after- 
wards when  they  fettle  at  home,  they  breed  up  their  children.  They  feed  upon 
raw  cow's  flefh  ;  when  they  kill  a  cow,  they  keep  the  blood  to  rub  their  bodies  with, 
and  wear  the  guts  about  their  necks  for  ornaments,  which  they  afterwards  give  to  their 
wives. 

Several  of  thefe  Galles  came  to  fee  me,  and  as  it  feemed,  they  had  never  beheld  a 
white  man  before,  they  gazed  on  me  with  amazement ;  fo  ftrong  was  their  curiofity  that 
they  even  pulled  oft"  my  ftioes  and  ftockings,  that  they  might  be  fatisfied  whether  all  my 
body  was  of  the  fame  colour  with  my  face.  I  could  remark,  that  after  they  had 
obferved  me  fome  time,  they  difcovered  fome  averfion  from  a  white ;  however,  feeing 
me  pull  out  my  handkerchief,  they  afked  me  for  it  with  a  great  deal  of  eagernefs  ;  I  cut 
it  into  feveral  pieces  that  I  might  fatisfy  them  all,  and  diftributed  it  amongft  them  ;  they 
bound  them  about  their  heads,  but  gave  me  to  undcrftand  that  they  fhould  have  liked 
them  better  if  they  had  been  red  :  after  this  we  were  feldom  without  their  company, 
which  gave  occafion  to  an  accident,  which  though  it  feemed  to  threaten  fome  danger  at 
firft,  turned  afterwards  to  our  advantage. 

As  thefe  people  were  continually  tcazing  us,  our  Portugucfe  one  day  threatened  in 
jeft  to  kill  one  of  them.  The  black  ran  in  the  utmoft  dread  to  feek  his  comrades,  and 
we  were  in  one  moment  almoft  covered  with  Galles,  we  thought  it  the  moft  proper 
courfe  to  decline  the  firft  impulfe  of  their  fury,  and  retired  into  our  houfe.  Our  retreat 
infpircd  them  with  courage,  they  redoubled  their  cries,  and  polled  themfelves  on  an 
eminence  near  at  hand  that  overlooked  us,  there  they  infuked  us  by  brandifhing  their 
lances  and  daggers.  We  were  fortunately  not  above  a  (tone's  caft  from  the  fea,  and 
could  therefore  have  retreated  to  our  bark  had  we  found  ourfelves  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, this  made  us  not  very  folicitous  about  their  menaces  ;  but  finding  that  they 
continued  to  hover  about  our  habitation,  and  being  wearied  with  their  clamours,  we 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  expedient  to  fright  them  away  by  firing  four  mufkets 
towards  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might  hear  the  bullets  hifs  about  two  feet 
over  their  heads.  This  had  the  effect  we  wiftied,  the  noife  and  fire  of  our  arms  Itruck 
them  with  fo  much  terror  that  they  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  durft  not  for  fome  time 
fo  much  as  lift  up  their  heads.  They  forgot  immediately  their  natural  temper,  their 
ferocity  and  haughtinefs  were  foftened  into  mildnefs  and  fubmiftion  ;  they  afked  pardon 
for  their  infolence,  and  we  were  ever  after  good  friends. 

After  our  reconciliation  we  vifited  each  other  frequently,  and  had  fome  convcrfation 
about  the  journey  I  had  undertaken,  and  the  defire  I  had  of  finding  a  new  paffage  into 
./Ethiopia.  It  was  neceffary  on  this  account  to  confu It  their  lubo  or  king;  1  found 
him  in  a  draw  hut  fomething  larger  than  thofe  of  his  fubjecls,  furrounded  by  his 
courtiers  who  had  each  a  flick  in  his  hand,  which  is  longer  or  fhorter  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  perfon  admitted  into  the  King's  prefence.     The  ceremony  made  ufe 
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of  at  the  reception  of  a  ftranger  is  fomewhat  unufual  ;  as  foon  as  he  enters,  all  the 
courtiers  ftrike  him  with  their  cudgels  till  he  goes  back  to  the  door ;  the  amity  then 
fubfifting  between  us,  did  not  fecure  me  from  this  uncouth  reception,  which  they  told 
me,  upon  my  demanding  the  reafon  of  it,  was  to  fhew  thofe  whom  they  treated  with, 
that  they  were  the  braveft  people  in  the  world,  and  that  all  other  nations  ought  to 
bow  down  before  them.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  this  occafion,  how  imprudently 
I  had  trufted  my  life  in  the  hands  of  men  unacquainted  with  compaflion  or  civility,  but 
recollecting  at  the  fame  time  that  the  intent  of  my  journey  was  fuch  as  might  give  me 
hopes  of  the  divine  protection,  I  banifhed  all  thoughts  but  thofe  of  finding  a  way  into 
/Ethiopia.  In  this  (trait  it  occurred  to  me,  that  thefe  people,  however  barbarous,  have 
fome  oath  which  they  keep  with  an  inviolable  ftri&nefs  ;  the  beft  precaution  therefore 
that  I  could  ufc  would  be  to  bind  them  by  this  oath  to  be  true  to  their  engagements. 
The  manner  of  their  fwearing  is  this  ;  they  fet  a  fheep  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  rub 
it  over  with  butter,  the  heads  of  families  who  are  the  chief  in  the  nation,  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  fheep,  and  fwear  to  obferve  their  promife.  This  oath 
(which  they  never  violate)  they  explain  thus,  the  fheep  is  the  mother  of  them  who 
fwear,  the  butter  betokens  the  love  between  the  mother  and  the  children,  and  an  oath 
taken  on  a  mother's  head  is  facred.  Upon  the  fecurity  of  this  oath,  I  made  them 
acquainted  with  my  intention,  an  intention  they  told  me  it  was  impoffible  to  put  in 
execution.  From  the  moment  1  left  them,  they  faid  they  could  give  me  no  affurance 
of  either  life  or  liberty,  that  they  were  perfectly  informed  both  of  the  roads  and  inha- 
bitants, that  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  nations  between  us  and  Abyffinia,  who  were 
always  embroiled  amongft  themfelves,  or  at  war  with  the  Abyffins,  and  enjoyed  no 
fecurity  even  in  their  own  territories.  We  were  now  convinced  that  our  enterprize 
was  impracticable,  and  that  to  hazard  ourfelves  amidft  fo  many  infurmountable 
difficulties  would  be  to  tempt  Providence  ;  defpairing  therefore  that  I  fliould  ever  come 
this  way  to  Abyflinia,  I  refolved  to  return  back  with  my  intelligence  to  my  companion  ; 
whom  1  had  left  at  Pate, 

I  cannot  however  leave  this  country  without  giving  an  account  of  their  manner  of 
blood-letting,  which  I  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  by  a  violent  fever,  which  threatened 
io  put  an  end  to  my  life  and  travels  together.  The  diftrefs  I  was  in  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  being  entirely  deftitute  of  every  thing  neceffary.  I  had  refolved  to  let  my- 
felf  blood,  though  I  was  altogether  a  ftranger  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and  had  no 
lancet :  but  my  companions  hearing  of  a  furgeon  of  reputation  in  the  place,  went  and 
brought  him.  I  faw,  with  the  utmoft  furprize,  an  old  Moor  enter  my  chamber,  with 
a  kind  of  fmall  dagger,  all  over  rufty,  and  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  and  three  cups  of 
horn,  about  half  a  foot  long.  I  ftarted,  and  afked  what  he  wanted  ?  He  told  me,  to 
bleed  me  ;  and  when  I  had  given  him  leave,  uncovering  my  fide,  applied  one  of  his 
horn  cups,  which  he  (topped  with  chewed  paper,  and  by  that  means  made  it  ftick  faft, 
in  the  fame  manner  he  fixed  on  the  other  two,  and  fell  to  fharpening  his  inftrument, 
afluring  me  that  he  would  give  me  no  pain.  He  then  took  off  his  cups,  and  gave  in 
each  place  a  flroke  with  his  poignard,  which  was  followed  by  a  ftream  of  blood.  He 
applied  his  cups  feveral  times,  and  every  time  ftruck  his  lancet  into  the  fame  place  ; 
having  drawn  away  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  he  healed  the  orifices  with  three  lumps 
of  tallow.  I  know  not  whether  to  attribute  my  cure  to  bleeding,  or  my  fear,  but  I 
had  from  that  time  no  return  of  my  fever. 

When  I  came  to  Pate,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  my  affociate,  I  found  that  he  was 
gone  to  Mombaza,  in  hopes  of  receiving  information  :  he  was  fooner  undeceived  than 
I,  and  we  met  at  the  place  where  we  parted  in  a  few  days  j  and  foon  afterwards  left 
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Pate  to  returh  to  the  Indiec,  and  in  nine  and-twenty  days  arrived  at  the  famous 
fortrefs  of  Diou  *.  We  were  told  at  this  place,  that  Alfonfo  Mendes,  patriarch  of 
Ethiopia,  was  arrived  at  Goa  from  Lifbon.  He  wrote  to  us,  to  defire  that  we  would 
wait  for  him  at  Uiou,  in  order  to  embark  there  for  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  being  informed, 
by  us  that  no  opportunities  of  going  thither  were  to  be  expected  at  Dion,  it  was  at 
length  determined  that  we  mould  meet  at  Bazaim  ;  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  me  to 
find  means  of  going  to  Bazaim.  however,  after  a  very  uneafy  voyage,  in  which  we 
were  often  in  danger  of  being  daflied  againft  the  rocks,  or  thrown  upon  the  fands  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  fuffered  the  utmofl  diftrefs  for  want  of  water.  I  landed 
at  Daman  f,  a  place  about  twenty  leagues  diflant  from  Bazaim.  Here  I  hired  a  catre 
and  four  boys  to  carry  me  to  Bazaim  :  thefe  catres  are  a  kind  of  travelling  couches, 
in  which  you  may  either  lie  or  fit,  which  the  boys,  whofe  bufinefs  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  chairmen  in  our  country,  fupport  upon  their  moulders  by  two  poles,  and 
carry  a  patlenger  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day.  Here  we  at  length 
found  the  patriarch,  with  three  more  pricfts,  like  us,  defigned  for  the  million  of 
Ethiopia.  We  went  back  to  Daman,  and  from  thence  to  Diou,  where  we  arrived  in 
a  fhort  time. 

CHAP.  III.  —  The  Author  embarks  with  the  Patriarch,  narrozv/y  efcapes  Shipwreck  near 
the  lfle  of  Socotora  ;  enters  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Some  Account  of 
the  Coajl  of  the  Red  Sea. 

THE  patriarch  having  met  with  many  obflacles  and  difappointments  in  his  return 
to  AbyfTinia,  grew  impatient  of  being  fo  long  abfent  from  his  church.  Lopo  Gomez 
d'Abreu  had  made  him  an  offer  at  Bazaim  of  fitting  out  three  fhips  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  provided  a  commiihon  could  be  procured  him  to  cruize  in  the  Red  Sea.  This 
propofal  was  accepted  by  the  patriarch,  and  a  commiffion  granted  by  the  viceroy. 
While  we  were  at  Diou,  waiting  for  thefe  veffels,  we  received  advice  from  ^Ethiopia, 
that  the  Emperor,  unwilling  to  expofe  the  patriarch  to  any  hazard,  thought  Dagher, 
a  port  in  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging  to  a  prince  dependent  on  the  Abyflins, 
a  place  of  the  greateft  fecurity  to  land  at,  having  already  written  to  that  prince,  to  give 
him  fafe  pafTage  through  his  dominions.  We  met  here  with  new  delays ;  the  fleet 
that  was  to  tranfport  us  did  not  appear,  the  patriarch  loft  all  patience,  and  his  zeal  fo 
much  affected  the  commander  at  Diou,  that  he  undertook  to  equip  a  veflel  for  us,  and 
pufhed  the  work  forward  with  the  utmofl  diligence.  At  length,  the  long  expected 
fhips  entered  the  port,  we  were  overjoyed,  we  were  tranfported,  and  prepared  to  go 
on  board.  Many  perfons  at  Diou,  feeing  the  veffels  fo  well  fitted  out,  defired  leave 
to  go  this  voyage  along  with  us,  imagining  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring both  wealth  and  honour.  We  committed  however  one  great  error  in  fetting 
out ;  for  having  equipped  our  fhips  for  privateering,  and  taken  no  merchandize  on 
board,  we  could  not  touch  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  patriarch,  impa- 
tient to  be  gone,  took  leave  in  the  moft  tender  manner  of  the  governor  and  his  oh* 
friends,  recommended  our  voyage  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  in  the  field,  before  wj 
went  on  fhipboard,  made  a  fiiort  exhortation,  fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  it  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  In  the  evening  we  went  on  board,  anl  early  the  next 
morning,  being  the  3d  of  April  1625,  we  fet  fail. 

*   Diou,  an  ifland  and  town  at  the  mouth  of  lie  river  Tndu3. 
t  Daman,  a  port  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Gulf  oi  Cambaya. 
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After  fome  days,  we  difcovered  about  noon  the  ifland  Socotora  *,  where  we  pro- 
pofcd  to  touch.     The  fky  was  bright,  and  the  wind  fair,  nor  had  we  the  leaft  appre- 
henfion  of  the  danger  into  which  we  were  falling,  but  with  the  utmoft  carelefihefs  and 
jollity  held  on  our  courfe.     At  night,  when  our  failors,  efpecially  the  Moors,  were  in 
a  profound  fleep,  (for  the  Mahometans,  believing  every  thing  forewritten  in  the  de- 
crees of  God,  and  not  alterable  by  any  human  means,  refign  themfelves  entirely  to 
Providence)  our  veffel  ran  aground  upon  a  fand-bank  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
We  got  her  off,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  pre- 
ferred us.     We  ran  along  afterwards  by  the  fide  of  the  ifland,   but  were  entertained 
with  no  other  profped   than  of  a  mountainous  country,  and  of  rocks   that  jutted 
out  over  the  lea,  and  fcemed  ready  to  fall  into  it.     In  the  afternoon,  putting  into  the 
moft  convenient  ports  of  the  ifland,  we  came  to  anchor  ;  very  much  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  ufed  to  fee  any  Portuguefe  fhips 
upon  their  coafts,  and  were  therefore  under  a  great  confternation  at  finding  them  even 
in  their  ports.     Some  ran  for  fecurity  to   the  mountains,  others  took  up  arms  to  op- 
pofe  our  landing,  but  were  foon  reconciled  to  us,  and  brought  us  fowls,  fifh,  and 
fheep,  in  exchange  for  India  callicoes,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value.     We  left  this 
ifland  early  the  next  morning,  and  foon  came  in  fight  of  Cape  Gardafui,   fo  celebrated 
heretofore  under  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Spices,  either  becaufe  great  quantities  were 
then  found  there,   or  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Arabia  the   Happy,  even  at  this 
day  famous  for  its  fragrant  products.     It  is  properly  at  this  Cape  (the  moft  eaftern  part 
of  Africa)  that  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  begins,  which  at  Babelmandel  lofes  its  name,  and  is 
called  the  Red  Sea.     Here,  though  the  weather  was  calm,  we  found  the  fea  fo  rough, 
that  we  were  toffed  as  in  a  high  wind  for  two  nights  ;  whether  this  violent  agitation  of 
the  water  proceeded  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftrait,  or  from  the  fury  of  the  late 
ftorm,  I  know  not,  whatever  was  the  caufe,  we  futfered  all  the  hardfhips  of  a  tempeft. 
We  continued  our  coaft  towards  the  Red  Sea,  meeting  with  nothing  in  our  pafTage  but 
a  gelve,  or  kind  of  boat,  made  of  thin  boards,  fewed  together,  with  no  other  fail  than 
a  mat.     We  gave  her  chafe,  in  hopes  of  being  informed  by  the  crew,  whether  there 
were  any  Arabian  veffels  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftrait :  but  the  Moors,  who  all  entertain 
difmal  apprehenfions  of  the  Franks,  plied  their  oars  and  fail  with  the  utmoft  diligence, 
and  as  foon  as  they  reached  land,  quitted  their  boat,  and  fcoured  to  the  mountains. 
We  faw  them  make  fignals  from  thence,  and  imagining  they  would  come  to  a  parley, 
fent  out  our  boat  wilh  two  failors  and  an  Abyffm,  putting  the  fhips  off  from  the  fhore, 
to  fet  them  free  from  any  fufpicion  of  danger  in  coming  down.     All  this  was  to  no 
purpofe,  they  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  mountain,  and  our  men  had  orders  not  to 
go  on  fhore,  fo  they  were  obliged  to  return  without  information.     Soon  after  we  dif- 
covered the  ifle  of  Babelmandel,  which  gives  name  to  the  ftrait  h  called,  and  parts  the 
fea  that  furrounds  it  into  two  channels,  that  on  the  fide  of  Arabia  is  not  above  a  quarter 
of  a  league  in  breadth,  and  through  this  pafs  almoft  all  the  veffjls  that  trade  to  or  from 
the  Red  Sea.     The  other,  on  the  fide  of  ./Ethiopia,  though  much  larger,  is  more  dan- 
gerous, by  reafon  of  the  fhallows,  which   make  it  neceffary  for  a   fhip,  though  of  no 
great  burthen,  to  pals  very  near  the  ifland,  where  the  channel  is  deeper  and  lefs  em- 
barraffed.     This  pailage  is  never  made  ufe  of  but  by  thofe  who  would  avoid  meeting 
with  the  Turks  who  are  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  it  was  for  this,  reafon  that 
we  chofe  it.     We  parted  it  in  the  night,  and  entered  that  fea,  fo  renowned  on  many 
accounts  in  hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane. 

*  Socotora,  an  ifland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Streights  of  Babdmandd. 

In 
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In  our  defcription  of  fhis  famous  fea,  an  account  of  which  may  juftly  be  expected  in 
this  place,  it  is  mod  convenient  to  begin  with  the  coaft.  of  Arabia,  on  which  part  at 
twelve  leagues  from  the  mouth  (lands  the  city  of  Moca,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 
Forty  leagues  farther  is  the  Ifle  of  Camaram,  whofe  inhabitants  are  annoyed  with  little 
ferpents,  which  they  call  bafilifks,  which,  though  very  poifonous,  and  deadly,  do  not, 
as  the  ancients  have  told  us,  kill  with  their  eyes,  or,  if  they  have  fo  fatal  a  power,  it 
is  not  at  lead:  in  this  place.  Sailing  ninety  leagues  farther,  you  fee  the  noted  port  of 
Jodda,  where  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  unlade  thofe  ricn  prefents 
which  the  zeal  of  different  princes  is  every  day  accumulating  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet. 
The  commerce  of  this  place,  and  the  number  of  merchants  that  rcfort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  above  defcription,  and  fo  richly  laden  are  the  fhips  that  come 
hither,  that  when  the  Indians  would  exprefs  a  thing  of  ineftimable  price,  they  fay,  //  Is 
of  greater  value  than  ajhip  of  Jodda.  An  hundred  and  eighteen  leagues  from  thence 
lies  Toro,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery.  This  is  the  place,  if  the 
report  of  the  inhabitants  deferves  any  credit,  where  the  Ifraelites  miraculoufly  parted 
through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land  ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  for  imagining  the  tradition 
not  ill  grounded,  for  the  fea  is  here  only  three  leagues  in  breadth.  All  the  ground 
about  Toro  is  barren  for  want  of  water,  which  is  only  to  be  found  at  a  confiderable 
did ance,  in  one  fountain,  which  flows  out  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  there  are  (till  twelve  palm-trees.  Near  Toro  are  feveral  wells  which,  as  the 
Arabs  tell  us,  were  dug  by  the  order  of  Mofes,  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  thirfty 
Ifraelites.  Suez  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  three  leagues  from  Toro,  once  a  place 
of  note,  now  reduced,  under  the  Turks,  to  an  inconfiderable  village,  where  the 
miferable  inhabitants  are  forced  to  fetch  water  at  three  leagues  diftance.  The  ancient 
Kings  of  Egypt  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  this  place  by  an  artificial  canal,  now 
fo  choked  with  fand,  that  there  are  fcarce  any  marks  remaining  of  fo  noble  and  bene- 
ficial a  work. 

The  firft  place  to  be  met  with  in  travelling  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  is  Rondelo, 
fituate  over  againft  Toro,  and  celebrated  for  the  fame  miraculous  paffage.  Forty-five 
leagues  from  thence  is  Cocir.  Here  ends  that  long  chain  of  mountains  that  reaches 
from  this  place  even  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  prodigious  ridge,  which* 
extends  three  hundred  leagues,  fometimes  approaching  near  the  fea,  and  fometimes 
running  far  up  into  the  land,  there  is  only  one  opening,  through  which  all  that  mer- 
chandise is  conveyed,  which  is  embarked  at  Rifa,  and  from  thence  diftributed  through 
all  the  Eaft.  Thefe  mountains,  as  they  are  uncultivated,  are  in  fome  parts  (haded  with 
large  forefts,  and  in  others  dry  and  bare.  As  they  are  exceedingly  high,  all  the  feafens 
may  be  here  found  together,  when  the  (torms  of  winter  beat  on  one  fide,  on  the  other 
is  often  a  ferene  (ky  and  a  bright  fun-fhine.  The  Nile  runs  here  fo  near  the  (hore,  that 
it  might  without  much  difficulty  be  turned  through  this  opening  of  the  mountains  into 
the  Red  Sea,  a  defign  which  many  of  the  Emperors  have  thought  of  putting  in  exe- 
cution, and  thereby  making  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  have  been  difcouraged  either  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  expence,  or  the  fear 
of  laying  great  part  of  Egypt  under  water,  for  fome  of  that  country  lies  lower  than 
the  fea. 

Dirtant  from  Rondelo  an  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  is  the  Ifle  of  Suaqucm,  where 
the  Balfa  of  that  country  chufes  his  refidencc,  for  the  convenience  of  receiving  the 
tribute  with  greater  exactnefs,  there  being  a  large  trade  carried  on  here  with  the 
Abyffins.  The  Turks  of  Suaquemhave  gardens  on  the  firm  land,  not  above  a  mufket 
fhot  from  the  ifland,  which  fupply  them  with  many  excellent  hubs  and  fruits,  of  which 
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1  doubt  whether  there  be  not  a  greater  quantity  on  this  little  fpot,  than  on  the  whole 
coaft  of  Africa  befides,  from  Mclinda  to  Suez.  For  if  wc  except  the  dates  which  grow 
between  Suez  and  Suaquem,  the  ground  does  not  yield  the  lead  product  ;  all  the 
neceilaries  of  life,  even  water  is  wanting.  Nothing  can  fupport  itfelf  in  this  region  of 
barrennefs  but  oftriches,  which  devour  (tones,  or  any  thing  they  meet  with  :  they  lay 
a  great  number  of  eggs,  part  of  which  they  break  to  feed  their  young  with.  Thefe 
fouls,  of  which  I  have  feen  many,  are  very  tame,  and  when  they  are  purfued,  (tretch 
out  their  wings,  and  run  with  amazing  fw  iftnefs.  As  they  have  cloven-feet,  they  fome- 
times  ftrike  up  the  (tones  when  they  run,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  notion  that  they 
throw  (tones  at  the  hunters,  a  relation  equally  to  be  credited  with  thofe  of  their  eating 
fire  and  digefting  iron.  Thofe  feathers  which  are  fo  much  valued  grow  under  their 
wings:    the  fhell  of  their  eggs  powdered  is  an  excellent  remedy  (or  fore  eyes. 

The  burning  wind  fpoken  of  in  the  facrcd  writings,  I  take  to  be  that  which  the 
natives  term  arur,  and  the  Arabs  uri,  which  blowing  in  the  fpring,  brings  with  it  fo  ex- 
ceffive  an  heat,  that  the  whole  country  feems  a  burning  oven  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  tra- 
velling here  in  this  dreadful  feafon,  nor  is  this  the  only  danger  to  which  the  unhappy 
paflenger  is  expofed  in  thefe  uncomfortable  regions.  There  blows  in  the  months  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  another  wind,  which  raifes  mountains  of  fand  and  carries  them 
through  the  air  :  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe  is  when  a  cloud  of  fand  rifes,  to  mark 
where  it  is  likely  to  fall,  and  to  retire  as  far  off  as  poffible  ;  but  it  is  very  ufual  for  men 
to  be  taken  unexpectedly,  and  fmothered  in  the  duff.  One  day  I  found  the  body  of 
a  Chriftian,  whom  I  knew,  upon  the  fand  ;  he  had  doubtlefs  been  choked  by  thefe 
winds.  1  recommended  his  foul  to  the  Divine  Mercy  and  buried  him.  He  feemed  to 
have  been  fome  time  dead,  yet  the  body  had  no  ill  fmell.  Thefe  winds  are  mod 
deftrucb've  in  Arabia  the  Defaru 

CHAP.  IV.  —  The  Author's  Conjecture  on  the  Name  of  the  Red  Sea.     An  Account  of  the 

Cocoa-tree.     He  lands  at  Baylur. 

TO  return  to  the  description  of  the  coaft  :  fixty  leagues  from  Suaquem  is  an  ifland 
called  Mazna,  only  confiderable  for  its  ports,  which  make  the  Turks  refide  upon  it, 
though  they  are  forced  to  keep  three  barks  continually  employed  in  fetching  water, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  nearer  than  at  the  diitance  of  twelve  miles.  Forty  leagues 
from  hence  is  Dalacha,  an  ifland  where  many  pearls  are  found,  but  of  fmall  value. 
The  next  place  is  Baylur,  forty  leagues  from  Dalacha,  and  twelve  from  Babel- 
mandel. 

There  are  few  things  upon  which  a  greater  variety  of  conjectures  has  been  offered, 
than  upon  the  reafons  that  induced  the  antients  to  di(tingui(h  this  gulf,  which  feparates 
Afia  from  Africa,  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  appellation  that  hasalmoft  univer- 
fally  obtained  in  all  languages.  Some  affirm  that  the  torrents,  which  fall  after  great 
rains  from  the  mountains,  waft  down  fuch  a  quantity  of  red  fand  as  gives  a  tincture  to 
the  water ;  others  tell  us,  that  the  fun  beams  being  reverberated  from  the  red  rocks, 
give  the  lea,  on  which  they  ftrike,  the  appearance  of  that  colour.-  Neither  of  thefe 
accounts  are  fatisfactory,  the  coafts  are  fo  fcorched  by  the  heat  that  they  are  rather  black 
than  red  :  nor  is  the  colour  of  this  fea  much  altered  by  the  winds  or  rains.  The  notion 
generally  received  is,  that  the  coral  found  in  fuch  quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
might  communicate  this  colour  to  the  water  :  an  account,  merely  chimerical.  Coral  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  this  gulf,  and  red  coral  in  very  few.  Nor  does  this  water 
in  faft  differ  from  that  of  other  feas.     The  patriarch  and  I  have  frequently  amufed 
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ourfelves  with  making  obfervations,  and  could  never  difcover  any  rednefs,  but  in  the 
fhallows,  where  a  kind  of  weed  grew  which  they  call  gouefmon,  which  rednefs  difap- 
peared  as  foon  as  we  plucked  up  the  plant.  It  is  obfervable  that  St.  Jerome,  confining 
himfelf  to  the  Hebrew,  calls  this  fea  Jamfuf.  Jam  in  that  language  fignifies  fea,  and  fuf 
is  the  name  of  a  plant  in  ^Ethiopia,  from  which  the  Abyflins  extract  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon  ;  whether  this  be  the  fame  with  the  gouefmon,  I  know  not,  but  am  of  opinion  that 
the  herb  gives  to  this  fea  both  the  colour  and  the  name. 

The  veffels  mofl  ufed  in  the  Red  Sea,  though  (hips  of  all  fizes  may  be  met  with 
there,  are  gelves,  of  which  fome  mention  hath  been  made  already  ;   thefe  are  the  more 
convenient,  becaufe  they  will  not  fplit,  if  thrown  upon  banks,  or  again  ft  rocks.     Thefe 
gelves  have  given  occafion  to  the  report  that  out  of  the  cocoa-tree  alone,  a  fhip  may  be 
built,  fitted  out  with  maft,  fails,  and  cordage,  and  victualled  with  bread,  water,  wine 
fugar,  vinegar,  and  oil.     All  this  indeed  cannot  be  done  out  of  one  tree,  but  mav  out 
of  feveral  of  the  fame  kind.     They  faw  the  trunk,  into  planks,  and  few  them  together 
with  thread  which  they  fpin  out  of  the  bark,  and  which  they  twill  for  the  cables  ;  the 
leaves  ftitched  together  make  the  faiis.     This  boat  thus  equipped  may  be  furnifhed  with 
all  neceflaries  from  the  fame  tree.     There  is  not  a  month  in  which  the  cocoa  does  not 
produce  a  bunch  of  nuts,  from  twenty  to  fifty.     At  firft  fprouts  out  a  kind  of  feed  or 
capfula,  of  a  fhape  not  unlike  the  fcabbard  of  a  fcimetar,  which   they  cut,  and  place  a 
veffel  under,  to  receive  the  liquor  that  drops   from  it ;   this  drink  is  called  foro,  and  is 
clear,  pleafant,  and  nourifhing.     If  it  be  boiled,  it  grows  hard,  and  makes  a  kind  of 
fugar  much    valued  in   the  Indies  ;   diftil  this  liquor  and  you  have  a  ftrong -water,  of 
which  is  made  excellent  vinegar.     All  thefe  different   produ&s  are  afforded  before  the 
nut  is  formed,  and  while  it  is  green  it  contains  a  delicious  cooling  water  ;  with  thefe 
nuts  they  ftore  their  gelves,  and  it  is  the  only  provifion  of  water  which  is  made  in  this 
country.     The   fecond   bark   which  contains  the   water  is  fo  tender  that  they  eat  it- 
When  this  fruit  arrives  to  perfect  maturity,  they   either  pound  the  kernel  into  mea! 
and  make  cakes  of  it,  or  draw  an  oil  from  it  of  a  fine  fcent  and  tafte,  and  of  great  ufe 
in  medicine  ;  fo  that  what  is  reported  of  the  different  products  of  this  wonderful  tree 
is  neither  falfe  nor  incredible. 

It  is  time  we  mould  come  now  to  the  relation  of  our  voyage.  Having  happily  paffc 
the  ftraits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  purfued  our  courfe,  keeping  as  near  the 
fhore  as  we  could,  without  any  farther  apprehenfions  of  the  Turks.  We  were  however 
under  fome  concern  that  we  were  entirely  ignorant  in  what  part  of  the  coaft  to  find 
Baylur,  a  port  where  we  propofed  landing,  and  fo  little  known,  that  our  pilots,  who 
had  made  many  voyages  in  this  fea,  could  give  us  no  account  of  it.  We  were  in  hopes 
of  information  from  the  fifliermcn,  but  found  that  as  fbon  as  we  came  near,  they  fled 
from  us  in  the  greateft  confternation  ;  no  fignals  of  peace  or  friendfhip  could  prevail 
on  them  to  ftay,  they  either  durftnot  truft,  or  did  not  underftand  us.  We  plied  along 
the  coaft  in  this  uncertainty  two  clays,  till  on  the  firft  of  March  having  doubled  a  point 
of  land,  which  came  out  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  middle  of 
a  fair  large  bay,  which  many  reafons  induced  us  to  think  was  Baylur  ;  that  we  might 
be  farther  aflured  we  lent  our  Abyflin  on  fhore,  who  returning  next  morning  con- 
firmed our  opinion.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  determine  whether  our  arrival  gave  us 
greater  joy,  or  the  inhabitants  greater  apprehenfions,  for  we  could  difcern  a  continual 
tumult  in  the  land,  and  took  notice  that  the  crews  of  fome  barks  that  lay  in  the  har- 
bour were  unlading  with  all  poflible  diligence,  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  falling  into 
our  hands,  very  much  indeed  to  the  diffatisfa&ion  of  many  of  our  foldiers,  who  having 
engaged  in  this  expedition  with  no  other  view  than  of  filling  their  pockets,  were,  before 
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the  return  of  our  Abyffin,  for  treating  them  like  enemies,  and  taking  them  as  a  lawful 
prize.  We  were  willing  to  be  allured  of  a  good  reception  in  this  port,  the  patriarch 
therefore  fent  mc  to  treat  with  them.  I  drefled  myfelf  like  a  merchant,  and  in  that 
habit  received  the  four  captains  of  gelves  which  the  chec  fent  to  compliment  me,  and 
ordered  to  flay  as  hoftages,  whom  I  fent  back,  that  I  might  gain  upon  their  affections 
by  the  confidence  I  placed  in  their  fincerity  ;  this  had  fo  good  an  effect,  that  the  chec, 
who  was  tranfported  with  the  account  the  officers  gave  of  the  civilities  they  had  been 
treated  with,  came  in  an  hour  to  vifit  me,  bringing  with  him  a  Portuguefe,  whom  I 
had  fent  afhore  as  a  fecurity  for  his  return.  He  informed  me,  that  the  King  his  mailer 
was  encamped  not  far  off,  and  that  a  chec  who  was  then  in  the  company  was  jufl  arrived 
from  thence,  and  had  feenthe  Emperor  of  ^Ethiopia's  letters  in  our  favour  ;  I  was  then 
convinced  that  we  might  land  without  fcruple,  and  to  give  the  patriarch  notice  of  it, 
ordered  a  volley  of  our  mufkets  to  be  fired,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  cannon  of  the 
two  fliips,  that  lay  at  a  diftance,  for  fear  of  giving  the  Moors  any  caufe  of  fufpicion  by 
their  approach.  The  chec  and  his  attendants,  though  I  had  given  them  notice  that  we 
were  going  to  let  off  our  guns  in  honour  of  the  Kingjheir  mafter,  could  not  forbear 
trembling  at  the  fire  and  noife.  They  left  us  loon  after,  and  next  morning  we  landed 
our  baggage,  confiding  chiefly  of  the  patriarch's  library,  fome  ornaments  for  the 
church,  fome  images,  and  fome  pieces  of  calico,  which  were  of  the  fame  ufe  as 
money.  Moft  of  the  foldiers  and  failors  were  defirous  of  going  with  us,  fome  from 
real  principles  of  piety,  and  a  defire  of  fharing  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  million, 
others  upon  motives  very  different,  the  hopes  of  raifing  a  fortune.  To  have  taken  all 
who  offered  themfelves  would  have  been  an  injury  to  the  owners  of  the  fhips,  by  ren- 
dering them  unable  to  continue  their  voyage,  we  therefore  accepted  only  of  a  few. 

CHAP.  V.  —  An  Account  ofDancali.  The  Conducl  of  C bee  Furt.  The  Author  wounded. 
They  arrive  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Dancali.  A  Defcription  of  bis  Pavilion,  and 
the  Reception  they  met  with. 

OUR  goods  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  we  were  furrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
officers,  all  gaping  for  prefents  ;  we  were  forced  to  gratify  their  avarice  by  opening  our 
bales,  and  diflributing  among  them  fome  pieces  of  calico.  What  we  gave  to  the  chec 
might  be  worth  about  a  piftole,  and  the  reft  in  proportion. 

The  kingdom  of  Dancali,  to  which  this  belongs,  is  barren,  and  thinly  peopled,  the 
King  is  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  Abyffinia,  and  very  faithful  to  his  fovereign.  The 
emperor  had  not  only  written  to  him,  but  had  fent  a  Moor  and  Portuguefe  as  his  ambaf- 
fadorSj  to  fecure  us  a  kind  reception  ;  thefe  in  their  way  to  this  prince  had  come  through 
the  countries  of  Chumo-Salamay  and  Senaa,  the  utmoft  confines  of  Abyffinia,  and  had 
carried  thither  the  Emperor's  orders  concerning  our  paffage. 

On  Afcenfion  Day  we  left  Baylur,  having  procured  fome  camels  and  affes  to  carry 
our  baggage.  Thefirfl  day's  march  was  not  above  a  league,  and  the  others  not  much 
longer.  Our  guides  performed  their  office  very  ill,  being  influenced,  as  we  imagined, 
by  the  Chec  Furt,  an  officer,  whom,  though  unwilling,  we  were  forced  to  take  with 
us.  This  man  who  might  have  brought  us  to  the  King  in  three  days, -led  us  out  of  the 
way  through  horrid  defarts  deftitute  of  water,  or  where  what  we  found  was  fo  foul, 
naufeous,  and  oflenfive,  that  it  excited  a  loathing  and  avcrfion  which  nothing  but 
extreme  neceffity  could  have  overcome. 

Having  travelled  fome  days,  we  were  met  by  the  King's  brother,  to  whom,  by  the 
advice  of  Chec  Furt,  whofe  intent  in  following  us  was  to  fquecze  all  he  could  from 

12  us; 
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us ;  we  prefented  fome  pieces  of  Chinefe  workmanfhip,  fuch  as  cafes  of  boxes,  a 
ftandifh,  and  fome  earthenware,  together  with  feveral  pieces  of  painted  calico,  which 
were  fo  much  more  agreeable,  that  he  defired  fome  other  pieces  inftead  of  our  Chinefe 
curiofities  ;  we  willingly  made  the  exchange.  Yet  fome  time  afterwards  he  afked  again 
for  thofe  Chinefe  goods  which  he  had  returned  us,  nor  was  it  in  our  power  to  refufe 
them.  I  was  here  in  danger  of  lofing  my  life  by  a  compliment  which  the  Portuguefe 
paid  the  prince  of  a  difcharge  of  twelve  mufkets ;  one  being  unfkilfully  charged  too 
high,  flew  out  of  the  foldiers  hand,  and  falling  againft  my  leg,  wounded  it  very 
much ;  we  had  no  furgeon  with  us,  fo  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  bind  it  hard  with 
fome  cloth.  I  was  obliged  by  this  accident  to  make  ufe  of  the  Chec  Furt's  horfe,  which 
was  the  greateft  fervice  we  received  from  him  in  all  our  journey. 

When  we  came  within  two  leagues  and  an  half  of  the  King's  court,  he  fent  fome 
meffengers  with  his  compliments,  and  five  mules  for  the  chief  of  our  company.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  wood,  where  we  found  the  ground  covered  over  with  young  locufts, 
a  plague  intolerably  afflictive  in  a  country  fo  barren  of  itfelf.  We  arrived  at  length 
at  the  bank  of  a  fmall  river,  near  which  the  King  ufually  keeps  his  refidence,  and 
found  his  palace  at  the  foot  of  a  little  mountain.  It  confided  of  about  fix  tents  and 
twenty  cabins,  erected  amongft  fome  thorns  and  wild  trees,  which  afforded  a  fhelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather.  He  received  us  the  firft  time  in  a  cabin  about  a  mufket 
fhot  diflant  from  the  reft,  furnifhed  out  with  a  throne  in  the  middle  built  of  clay  and 
ftones,  and  covered  with  tapeftry  and  two  velvet  cufhions.  Over  againfl;  him  flood 
his  horfe  with  his  faddle  and  other  furniture  hanging  by  him,  for  in  this  country,  the 
matter  and  his  horfe  make  ufe  of  the  fame  apartment,  nor  doth  the  King  in  this  refpect 
affect  more  grandeur  than  his  fubjects.  When  we  entered,  we  feated  ourfelves  on 
the  ground  wi:h  our  legs  croffed,  in  imitation  of  the  reft,  whom  we  found  in  the 
fame  pofture.  Alter  we  had  waited  fome  time,  the  King  came  in,  attended  by  his 
domeftics  and  his  officers.  He  held  a  fmall  lance  in  his  hand,  and  was  dreffed  in 
a  filk  robe,  with  a  turban  on  his  head,  to  which  were  fattened  fome  rings  of  very  neat 
workmanfhip,  which  fell  down  upon  his  forehead.  All  kept  filence  for  fome  time, 
and  the  King  told  us  by  his  interpreter,  that  we  were  welcome  to  his  dominions,  that 
he  had  been  informed  we  were  to  come,  by  the  Emperor  his  father,  and  that  he  con- 
doled the  hardfhips  we  had  undergone  at  fea.  He  defired  us  not  to  be  under  any 
concern  at  finding  ourfelves  in  a  country  fo  diitant  from  our  own,  for  thofe  dominions 
were  ours,  and  he  and  the  Emperor  his  father  would  give  us  all  the  proofs  we  could 
defire  of  the  fincereft  affection.  We  returned  him  thanks  for  this  promife  of  his  favour, 
and  after  a  fhort  converfation  went  away.  Immediately  we  were  teazed  by  thofe  who 
brought  us  the  mules,  and  demanded  to  be  paid  the  hire  of  them ;  and  had  advice 
given  us  at  the  fame  lime,  that  we  fhould  get  a  prefent  ready  for  the  King.  The  Chec 
Furt,  who  was  extremely  ready  to  undertake  any  commiffion  of  this  kind,  would  needs 
direct  us  in  the  affair,  and  told  us,  that  our  gifts  ought  to  be  of  greater  value,  becaufe 
we  had  neglected  making  any  fuch  offer  at  our  firft  audience,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  that  country.  By  thefe  pretences  he  obliged  us  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  value  of 
about  twenty  pounds,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  pleafed,  and  told  us  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  prepare  to  make  our  entry.    , 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI.  —  The  King  rcfufes  their  Prrfent.  The  Author's  Boldnefs.  The  Prefent 
is  afterwards  accepted.  The  People  are  forbidden  to  fell  them  Provifwns.  The 
Author  rcmonflrates  againjl  the  Ufage.      The  King  redreffes  it. 

BUT  fuch  was  either  the  hatred  or  avarice  of  this  man,  that  inftead  of  doing  us  the 
good  offices  he  pretended,  he  advifed  the  King  to  refufe  our  prefent,  that  he  might 
draw  from  us  fomething  more  valuable.  When  1  attended  the  King  in  order  to  deliver 
the  prefents,  after  I  had  excufed  the  fmallnefs  of  them,  as  being,  though  unworthy 
his  acceptance,  the  largefl  that  our  profeffion  of  poverty,  and  diftance  from  our 
country,  allowed  us  to  make,  he  examined  them  one  by  one  with  a  di Satisfied  look, 
and  told  me  that  however  he  might  be  pleafed  with  our  good  intentions,  he  thought 
our  prefent  fuch  as  could  not  be  offered  to  a  King  without  affronting  him  ;  and  made 
me  a  fign  with  his  hand  to  withdraw,  and  take  back  what  I  had  brought.  I  obeyed, 
telling  him,  that  perhaps  he  might  fend  for  it  again  without  having  fo  much.  The 
Chec  Furt,  who  had  been  the  occafion  of  all  this,  coming  to  us  afterwards,  blamed  us 
exceedingly  for  having  offered  fo  little,  and  being  told  by  us,  that  the  prefent  was 
picked  out  by  himfelf,  that  we  had  nothing  better  to  give,  and  that  what  we  had  left 
would  fcarce  defray  the  expences  of  our  journey,  he  prefled  us  at  leaft  to  add 
fomething,  but  could  prevail  no  farther  than  to  perfuade  us  to  repeat  our  former 
offer,  which  the  King  was  now  pleafed  to  accept,  though  with  no  kinder  countenance 
than  before. 

Here  we  fpent  our  time  and  our  provifions,  without  being  able  to  procure  any  more. 
The  country  indeed  affords  goats  and  honey,  but  nobody  would  fell  us  any,  the  King 
as  I  was  fecretly  informed,  having  ftricTly  prohibited  it,  with  a  view  of  forcing  all  we 
had  from  us.  The  patriarch  fent  me  to  expoftulate  the  matter  with  the  King,  which  I 
did  in  very  warm  terms,  telling  him,  that  we  were  affured  by  the  Emperor  of  a  recep- 
tion in  this  country  far  different  from  what  we  met  with,  which  affurances  he  had 
confirmed  by  his  promife  and  the  civilities  we  were  entertained  with  at  our  firft 
arrival ;  but  that  inftead  of  friends  who  would  companionate  our  miferies,  and  fupply 
our  neceffities,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  midfl  of  mortal  enemies  that  wanted  to 
deftroy  us. 

The  King  who  affe&ed  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  demanded  an  account 
of  the  injuries  I  complained  of,  and  told  me  that  if  any  of  his  fubje&s  fhould  dare  to 
attempt  our  lives,  it  fhould  coft  him  his  own.  We  were  not,  replied  I,  in  danger  of 
being  ftabbed  or  poifoned,  but  are  doomed  to  a  more  lingering  and  painful  death  by 
that  prohibition  which  obliges  your  fubjetts  to  deny  us  the  neceflaries  of  life  ;  if  it  be 
Your  Highnefs's  pleafure  that  we  die  here,  we  entreat  that  we  may  at  leaft  be  difpatched 
quickly,  and  not  condemned  to  longer  torments.  The  King,  ftartled  at  this  difcourfe, 
denied  that  he  had  given  any  fuch  orders,  and  was  very  importunate  to  know  the 
author  of  our  intelligence,  but  finding  me  determined  not  to  difcover  him,  he  fent  me 
away  with  a  promife,  that  for  the  future  we  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  every  thing  we 
wanted,  and  indeed  that  fame  day  we  bought  three  goats  for  about  a  crown,  and  fome 
honey,  and  found  ourfelves  better  treated  than  before. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. — They  obtain  Leave,  with  fome  Difficulty,  to  depart  from  Dancali. 
The  Difficulties  of  their  March.  A  Broil  with  the  Moors.  They  arrive  at  the  Plain 
of  Salt. 

THIS  ufagc,  with  fome  differences  we  had  with  a  Moor,  made  us  very  defirous  of 
leaving  this  country,  hut  we  were  ftill  put  off  with  one  pretence  or  other,  whenever 
we  atked  leave  to  depart.  Tired  with  thefe  delays,  I  applied  myfelf  to  his  favourite 
minifter,  with  a  promife  of  a  large  prefent  if  he  could  obtain  us  an  audience  of  leave  ; 
he  came  to  us  at  night  to  agree  upon  the  reward,  and  foon  accomplifhed  all  we  defired, 
both  getting  us  a  permiflion  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  us  camels 
to  carry  our  baggage,  and  that  of  the  Abyffinian  embaffadors  who  were  ordered  to 
accompany  us. 

We  fet  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Dancali,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  having  taken  our 
leave  of  the  King,  who  after  many  excufes  for  every  thing  that  had  happened,  difmiffed 
us  with  a  prefent  of  a  cow,  and  fome  provifions,  defiring  us  to  tell  the  Emperor  of 
./Ethiopia  his  father,  that  we  had  met  with  kind  treatment  in  his  territories,  a  requefl 
which  we  did  not  at  that  time  think  it  convenient  to  deny. 

Whatever  we  had  fuffered  hitherto,  was  nothing  to  the  difficulties  we  were  now 
entering  upon,  and  which  God  had  decreed  us  to  undergo  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
Our  way  now  lay  through  a  region  fcarce  paffable,  and  full  of  ferpents,  which  were 
continually  creeping  between  our  legs,  we  might  have  avoided  them  in  the  day,  but 
being  obliged,  that  we  might  avoid  the  exceffive  heats,  to  take  long  marches  in  the 
night,  we  were  every  moment  treading  upon  them.  Nothing  but  a  fignal  interpofition 
of  providence  could  have  preferved  us  from  being  bitten  by  them,  or  perilhing  either 
by  wearinefs  or  third,  for  fometimes  we  were  a  long  time  without  water,  and  had  nothing 
to  fupport  our  ftrength  in  this  fatigue  but  a  little  honey,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  cows'  flefh 
dried  in  the  fun.  '1  hus  we  travelled  on  for  many  days,  fcarce  allowing  ourfelves  any 
reft,  till  we  came  to  a  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  mountains  by  the  winter  torrents: 
here  we  found  fome  coolnefs,  and  good  water,  a  bleffing  we  enjoyed  for  three  days  ; 
down  this  channel  all  the  winter  runs  a  great  river,  which  is  dried  up  in  the  heats,  or 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  hides  itfelf  underground.  We  walked  along  its  fide  fometimes 
feven  or  eight  leagues  without  feeing  any  water,  and  then  we  found  it  rifing  out  of 
the  ground,  at  which  places  we  never  failed  to  drink  as  much  as  we  could,  and  fill  our 
bottles. 

In  our  march,  there  fell  out  an  unlucky  accident,  which  however  did  not  prove  of 
the  bad  confequcncc  it  might  have  done.  The  mafter  of  our  camels  was  an  old 
Mahometan,  who  had  conceived  an  opinion  that  it  was  an  a£t  of  merit  to  do  us  all  the 
mifchief  he  could  ;  and  in  purfuance  of  his  notion,  made  it  his  chief  employment,  to 
deal  every  thing  he  could  lay  hold  on  ;  his  piety  even  tranfported  him  lb  far,  that  one 
morning  he  dole  and  hid  the  cords  of  our  tents.  The  patriarch  who  law  him  at  the 
work,  charged  him  with  it,  and  upon  his  denial,  (hewed  him  the  end  of  the  cord  hang- 
ing from  under  the  faddle  of  one  of  his  camels.  Upon  this  we  went  to  feize  them, 
but  were  oppofed  by  him  and  the  reft  of  the  drivers,  who  fet  themfelves  in  a  pofturc 
of  oppofition  with  their  daggers.  Our  foldiers  had  recourfe  to  their  mufkets,  and  four 
of  them  putting  the  mouths  of  their  pieces  to  the  heads  of  fome  of  the  molt  obllinatc 
and  turbulent,  (truck  them  with  fuch  a  terror,  that  all  the  clamour  was  (tilled  in  an 
inftant  :  none  received  any  hurt  but  the  Moor  who  had  been  the  occafion  of  the 
tumult.  He  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  our  foldiers,  who  had  cut  his  throat,  but 
vol.  xv.  d  that 
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that  the  fathers  prevented  it :  he  then  reflored  the  cords,  and  was  more  tradable  ever 
after.  In  all  my  dealings  with  the  Moors,  I  have  always  difcovered  in  them  an  ill 
natured  cowardice,  which  makes  them  infupportably  infolent,  if  you  (hew  them  the 
lealt  refpect,  and  eafily  reduced  to  reafonable  terms,  when  you  treat  them  with  a 
high  hand. 

After  a  march  of  fome  days,  we  came  to  an  opening  between  the  mountains,  the 
only  paffage  out  of  Dancali  into  Abyffinia.  Heaven  feems  to  htve  made  this  place  on 
puipofe  for  the  repofe  of  weary  travellers,  who  here  exchange  the  tortures  of 
parching  thirlt,  burning  fands,  and  a  fultry  climate,  for  the  pleafures  of  fhady  trees, 
the  refreshment  of  a  clear  ftream,  and  the  luxury  of  a  cooling  breeze.  We  arrived  at 
this  happy  place  about  noon,  and  the  next  day  at  evening  left  thofe  fanning  winds,  and 
woods  fiourifliing  with  unfading  verdure,  for  the  difmal  barrennefs  of  the  vaft  unin- 
habitable plains,  from  which  Abyffinia  is  fupplied  with  fait.  Thefe  plains  are  furrounded 
with  high  mountains,  continuallv  covered  with  thick  clouds  which  the  fun  draws  from 
the  lakes  that  are  here,  from  which  the  water  runs  down  into  the  plain,  and  is  there 
congealed  into  fait.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  than  to  fee  the  channels  and 
aqueducts  that  nature  has  formed  in  this  hard  rock,  fo  exact  andof  fuch  admirable  con- 
trivance, that  they  feem  to  be  the  work  of  men.  To  this  place  caravans  of  Abyffinia 
are  continually  retorting,  to  carry  fait  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  they  let  a 
great  value  upon,  and  which  in  their  country  is  of  the  fame  ufe  as  money.  The  fuper- 
flitious  Abyffins  imagine,  that  the  cavities  of  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  evil  fpirks 
which  appear  in  different  fhapes,  calling  thofe  that  pafs,  by  their  names  as  in  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  who,  if  they  go  to  them,  are  never  feen  afterwards.  This 
relation  was  confirmed  by  the  Moorifh  officer  who  came  with  us,  who,  as  he  faid,  had 
loft  a  fervant  in  that  manner  :  the  man  certainly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Galles, 
who  lurk  in  thofe  dark  retreats,  cut  the  throats  of  the  merchants,  and  carry  off  their 
effects. 

The  heat  making  it  impoffible  to  travel  through  this  plain  in  the  day  time,  we  fet 
out  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  night  loft  our  way.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  through 
this  place,  for  there  are  no  marks  of  the  right  road  but  fome  heaps  of  fait,  which  we 
could  not  fee.  Our  camel  drivers  getting  together  to  confult  on  this  occafion,  we 
fufpected  they  had  fome  ill  defign  in  hand,  and  got  ready  our  weapons  ;  they  per- 
ceived our  apprehenfions,  and  fet  us  at  eafe  by  letting  us  know  the  reafon  of  their 
confultation.  Travelling  hard  all  night,  we  found  ourfelves  next  morning  paft  the 
plain  ;  but  the  road  we  were  in  was  not  more  commodious,  the  points  of  the  rocks 
pierced  our  feet ;  to  encreafe  our  perplexities  we  were  alarmed  with  the  approach  of 
an  armed  troop,  which  our  fear  immediately  fuggefted  to  be  the  Galles,  who  chiefly 
befet  thefe  pafles  of  the  mountains,  we  put  ourfelves  on  the  defenfive,  and  expected  them, 
whom  upon  a  more  exacl:  examination,  we  found  to  be  only  a  caravan  of  merchants 
come  as  ufual  to  fetch  fait. 

CHAP.  VIII. — They  kfe   their  Way,   arc    in  continual    Apprehenfions    of  the  Galles. 
They  come  to  Duan,  and  fettle  in  Abyfjhua, 

ABOUT  nine  the  next  morning  we  came  to  the  end  of  this  toilfome  and  rugged 
path,  v  hoe  the  way  divided  into  two,  yet  both  led  to  a  well,  the  only  one  that  was 
found  in  our  journey.  A  Moor  with  three  others  took  the  fhortcfl,  without  directing  us 
to  follow  him ;  fo  we  marched  forwards  we  knew  not  whither,  through  woods  and  over 
rocks,  without  fleep  or  any  other  refrelhment :  at  noon  the  next  day  we  difcovered  that 

8  we 
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we  were  near  the  field  of  fait.  Our  affliction  and  diftrefs  is  not  to  be  expreffed ; 
we  were  all  fainting  with  heat  and  wearinefs,  and  two  of  the  patriarch's  fervants,  were 
upon  the  point  of  dying  for  want  of  water.  None  of  us  had  any  but  a  Moor,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it,  at  lefs  than  the  weight  in  gold  ;  we  got  fome  from 
him  at  lad,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  the  two  fervants,  while  part  of  us  went  to  look  for 
a  guide  that  might  put  us  in  the  right  way.  The  Moors  who  had  arrived  at  the  well, 
rightly  gueffing  that  we  were  lofl,fent  one  of  their  company  to  look  for  us,  whom  we  heard 
fhouting  in  the  woods,  but  durft  make  no  anfwer,  for  fear  of  the  Galles.  At  length  lie 
found  us,  and  conducted  us  to  the  reft,  we  inftantly  forgot  our  paft  calamities,  and  had 
no  other  care  than  to  recover  the  patriarch's  attendants.  We  did  not  give  them  a  full 
draught  at  firft,  but  poured  in  the  water  by  drops,  to  moiften  their  mouths  and  throats, 
which  were  extremely  fwelled  :  by  this  caution  they  were  foon  well.  We  then  fell  to 
eating  and  drinking,  and  though  we  had  nothing  but  our  ordinary  repaft  of  honey  and 
dryed  flefh,  thought  we  never  had  regaled  more  pleafantly  in  our  lives. 

We  durft  not  ftay  long  in  this  place,  for  fear  of  the  Galles  who  lay  their  ambufhes 
more  particularly  near  this  well,  by  which  all  caravans  muft  neceffarily  pafs.  Our 
apprehenfions  were  very  much  encreafed  by  our  fufpicion  of  the  camel-drivers,  who,  as 
we  imagined,  had  advertifed  the  Galles  of  our  arrival.  The  fatigue  we  had  already 
fuffered,  did  not  prevent  our  continuing  our  march  all  night :  at  laft  we  entered  a  plain, 
where  our  drivers  told  us,  we  might  expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  Galles  ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  our  own  eyes  convinced  us,  that  we  were  in  great  danger,  for  we  faw  as  we 
went  along,  the  dead  bodies  of  a  caravan  who  had  been  lately  maffacred,  a  fight  which 
froze  our  blood,  and  filled  us  with  pity  and  with  horror.  The  fame  fate  was  not  far 
from  overtaking  us,  for  a  troop  of  Galles,  who  were  detached  in  fearch  of  us,  miffed  us 
but  an  hour  or  two.  We  fpent  the  next  night  in  the  mountains,  but  when  we  fhould  have 
fet  out  in  the  morning,  were  obliged  to  a  fierce  difpute  with  the  old  Moor,  who  had  not 
yet  loft  his  inclination  to  deftroy  us  ;  he  would  have  had  us  taken  a  road,  which  was  full 
of  ihofe  people  we  were  fo  much  afraid  of:  at  length  finding  he  could  not  prevail  with  us, 
that  we  charged  the  goods  upon  him  as  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  fhould 
be  anfwerable  for  the  lofs  of  them,  he  confented,  in  a  fullen  way,  to  go  with  us. 

The  defire  of  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Galles,  made  us  prefs  forward  with 
great  expedition,  and  indeed,  fear  having  entirely  engroffed  our  minds,  we  were  perhaps 
lefs  fenfible  of  all  our  labours  and  difficulties;  fo  violent  an  apprehenfion  of  one  danger, 
made  us  look  on  many  others  with  unconcern  ;  our  pains  at  laft  found  fome  intermiffion 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Duan  the  frontier  of  Abyffinia  which  feparates  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Moors,  through  which  we  had  travelled. 

Here  we  imagined  we  might  rcpofe  fecurely,  a  felicity  we  had  long  been  ftrangers  to. 
Here  we  began  to  rejoice  at  the  conclufion  of  our  labours  ;  the  place  was  cool,  and 
pleafant,  the  water  excellent,  and  the  birds  melodious  ;  fome  of  our  company  went  into 
the  wood  to  divert  themfelves  with  hearing  the  birds,  and  frightening  the  monkies, 
creatures  fo  cunning,  that  they  would  not  ftir  if  a  man  came  unarmed,  but  would  run 
immediately  when  they  faw  a  gun.  At  this  place  our  camel  drivers  left  us,  to  go 
to  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  which  the  ./Ethiopians  celebrate  the  fixteenth  of  June.  We 
perfuaded  them  however  to  leave  us  their  camels  and  four  of  their  company  to  take 
care  of  them. 

We  had  not  waited  many  days,  before  fome  meffengers  came  to  us,  with  an  account, 
that  father  Baradas,  with  the  Emperor's  nephew,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinction, 
waited  for  us  at  fome  diftance;  we  loaded  our  camels,  and  following  the  courfe  of  the 
river,  came  in  feven  hours  to  the  place  we  were  directed  to  halt  at.     Father  Manuel 
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Baradas  and  all  the  company,  who  had  waited  for  us  a  confiderable  time,  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  came  down  which  they  faw  our  tents,  and  congratulated  our  arrival.     It 
is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  the  benevolence  and  tendernefs  with  which  they  embraced  us,  and 
the  concern  they  (hewed  at  feeing  us  worn  away  with  hunger,  labour,  and  wearinefs, 
our  cloaths  tattered,  and  our  feet  bloody. 

We  left  this  place  of  interview  the  next  day,  and  on  the  21ft  of  June,  arrived  at 
Fremone  the  refidence  of  the  miffionaries,  where  we  were  welcomed  by  great  numbers 
of  catholics,  both  Portuguefe  and  Abyffins,  who  fpared  no  endeavours  to  make  us  forget 
all  we  had  fuffcred  in  fo  hazardous  a  journey,  undertaken,  with  no  other  intention,  than 
to  conduct  them  in  the  way  of  falvation. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

CHAP.  I.  —  The  Hi/lory  of  Abyjffinia.     An  account  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  of  Queen 
Candacc.      The  Converjion  of  the  Abyffins. 

THE  original  of  the  Abyflins  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  obfeure,  and  uncertain. 
The  tradition  generally  received,  derives  them  from  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah,  and  they 
pretend,  however  improbably,  that  from  his  time  till  now,  the  legal  fucceffion  of  their 
Kings,  hath  never  been  interrupted,  and  that  the  Supreme  Power  hath  always  continued 
in  the  fame  family.  An  authentic  genealogy,  traced  up  fo  high,  could  not  but  be 
extremely  curious ;  and  with  good  reafon  might  the  Emperors  of  Abyflinia  boafl  thetn- 
felves  the  mod  illuftrious  and  ancient  family  in  the  world.  But  there  are  no  real 
grounds  for  imagining  that  Providence  has  vouchfafed  them  fo  diflinguifliing  a  protec- 
tion, and  from  the  wars  with  which  this  empire  hath  been  (haken  in  thefe  latter  ages,  we 
may  juftly  believe,  that  like  all  others  it  has  fuffered  its  revolutions,  and  that  the  hiftory 
of  the  Abyflins  is  corrupted  with  fables.  This  empire  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prefter-John.  For  the  Portuguefe  having  heard  fuch  wonderful  relations 
of  an  ancient  and  famous  Chriflian  flate  called  by  that  name,  in  the  Indies,  imagined  it 
could  be  none  but  this  of  ./Ethiopia.  Many  things  concurred  to  make  them  of  this 
opinion:  there  was  no  Chriflian  kingdom  or  flate  in  the  Indies,  of  which  all  was  true 
which  they  heard  of  this  land  of  Prefter-John  :  and  there  was  none  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  who  was  a  Chriflian  feparated  from  the  catholick  church,  but  what  was 
known,  except  this  kingdom  of  ^Ethiopia.  It  has  therefore  patted  for  the  kingdom  of 
Prefler-John,  fmce  the  time  that  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  the  fecond. 

The  country  is  properly  called  Abyflinia,  and  the  people  term  themfelves  Abyflins. 
Their  hiftorics  count  an  hundred  and  fixty  two  reigns,  from  Cham  to  Faciladas  or 
Bafilides ;  among  which  fome  women  are  remarkably  celebrated.  One  of  the  mod 
renowned  is  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  whom  the  natives  call 
Nicaula  or  Machcda,  and  in  their  tranflation  of  the  gofpel,  Nagifta  Azeb,  which  in  their 
language  is  Queen  of  the  fouth.  They  flill  (hew  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  of  note,  as  the  place  where  (lie  kept  her  court,  and  "a  village  which  from 
its  being  the  place  of  her  birth,  they  call  the  land  of  Saba.  The  Kings  of  ^Ethiopia 
draw  their  boafled  pedigree  frum  Minilech  the  fon  of  this  Queen  and  Solomon.  The; 
other  Queen,  for  whom  they  retain  a  great  veneration,  is  Candace,  whom  they  call 
Judith,  and  indeed  if  what  they  relate  of  her,  could  be  proved,  there  never  was,  amongfl. 
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the  mod  illuftrious  and  beneficent  fovereigns,  any  to  whom  their  country  was  more 
indebted,  for  it  is  faid,  that  (he  being  converted  by  Inda  her  Eunuch  whom  St.  Philip 
baptifed,  prevailed  with  her  fubjects,  to  quit  the  wormip  of  idols,  and  profefs  the  faith 
of  Jefus  Chrifl.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  without  any  better  foundation,  than  another 
of  the  converfion  of  the  Abyffins  to  the  Jewifh  rites,  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  her 
return  from  the  court  of  Solomon.  They  however,  who  patronife  thefe  traditions,  give 
us  very  fpecious  accounts  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Abyffins  at  their  firft  converfion. 
Many,  they  fay,  abandoned  all  the  pleafures  and  vanities  of  life  for  folitude,  and  religious 
aufterities ;  others  devoted  themfelves  to  God  in  an  ecclefiaftical  life ;  they  who  could 
not  do  thefe,  fet  apart  their  revenues  for  building  churches,  endowing  chapels,  and 
founding  monafteries,  and  fpent  their  wealth  in  coftly  ornaments  for  the  churches,  and 
veffels  for  the  alters.  It  is  true,  that  this  people  has  a  natural  difpofition  to  goodnefs, 
they  are  very  liberal  of  their  alms,  they  much  frequent  their  churches,  and  are  very 
ftudious  to  adorn  them;  they  pradtife  falling  and  other  mortifications,and  notwithftanding 
their  feparation  from  the  Roman  church,  and  the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into 
their  faith,  yet  retain  in  a  great  meafure  the  devout  fervour  of  the  primitive  Chriftians. 
There  never  were  greater  hopes  of  uniting  this  people  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
their  adherence  to  the  Eutichian  herefy  has  made  very  difficult,  than  in  the  time  of 
Sultan  Segued,  who  called  us  into  his  dominions  in  the  year  1625,  from  whence  we 
were  expelled  in  1634.  As  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  this  country,  and  borne  a  fliare 
in  all  that  has  paffed,  I  will  prefent  the  reader  with  a  fhort  account  of  what  I  have 
obferved,  and  of  the  revolution  which  forced  us  to  abandon  iEthiopia,  and  deftroyed  all 
our  hopes  of  reuniting  this  kingdom  with  the  Roman  church. 

The  empire  of  Abyffinia  hath  been  one  of  the  largeft  which  hiftory  gives  us  an 
account  of:  it  extended  formerly  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and 
from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea.  It  is  not  long  fince  it  contained  forty  provinces  ;  but 
is  now  not  much  bigger  than  all  Spain,  and  confifts  but  of  five  kingdoms,  and  fix  pro- 
vinces, of  which,  part  is  entirely  fubjecT:  to  the  Emperor,  and  part  only  pays  him  fome 
tribute,  or  acknowledgement  of  dependance,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulfion. 
Some  of  thefe  are  of  very  large  extent :  the  kingdoms  of  Tigre,  Bagameder  and 
Goiama,  are  as  big  as  Portugal,  or  bigger  ;  Amhara  and  Damote  are  fomething  lefs. 
The  provinces  are  inhabited  by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Chriftians :  the  laft  is  the 
reigning  and  eftablifhed  religion.  This  diverfity  of  people  and  religion  is  the  reafon 
that  the  kingdom  in  different  parts  is  under  different  forms  of  government,  and  that 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  are  extremely  various. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  are  the  moft  civilized  and  polite ;  and 
next  to  them  the  natives  of  Tigre,  or  the  true  Abyffins.  The  reft,  except  the  Da- 
motes,  the  Gafates,  and  the  Agaus,  which  approach  fomewhat  nearer  to  civility,  are 
entirely  rude  and  barbarous.  Among  thefe  nations  the  Galles,  who  firft  alarmed  the 
world  in  1542,  have  remarkably  dillinguifhed  themfelves,  by  the  ravages  they  have 
committed,  and  the  terror  they  have  railed  in  this  part  of  Africa.  They  neither  fow 
their  lands,  nor  improve  them  by  any  kind  of  culture ;  but,  living  upon  milk  and 
flefh,  encamp,  like  the  Arabs,  without  any  fettled  habitation.  They  pniftife  no  rites 
of  worfhip,  though  they  believe,  that  in  the  regions  above,  there  dwells  a  Being  that 
governs  the  world  :  whether  by  this  Being  they  mean  the  fun  or  the  fky  is  not  known  ; 
or  indeed,  whether  they  have  not  fome  conception  of  the  God  that  created  them. 
This  deity  they  call  in  their  language  Oul.  In  other  matters  they  are  yet  in 
ignorant,  and  have  fome  cuftoms  fo  contrary  even  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  might 
almoft  afford  reafon  to  doubt  whether  they  are  endued  with  reafon.     The   chriftia 
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profefled  by  the  Abyffins  is  fo  corrupted  with  fuperftitions,  errors,  and  herefies,  and 
fo  mingled  with  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little  befides  the  name  of 
chriftianity  is  to  be  found  here ;  and  the  thorns  may  be  faid  to  have  choaked  the 
grain.  This  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  diverfity  of  religions  which  are 
tolerated  there,  either  by  negligence  or  from  motives  of  policy;  and  the  fame  caufe 
hath  produced  fuch  various  revolutions,  revolts,  and  civil  wars,  within  thefe  later 
ages.  For  thofe  different  feels  do  not  eafily  admit  of  an  union  with  each  other,  or  a 
quiet  fubjection  to  the  fame  monarch.  The  Abyffins  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have 
either  cities  or  houfes  ;  they  live  either  in  tents,  or  in  cottages  made  of  ftraw  and 
clay  ;  for  they  very  rarely  build  with  ffone.  Their  villages,  or  towns,  confift  of  thefe 
huts ;  yet  even  of  fuch  villages  they  have  but  few,  becaufe  the  grandees,  the  viceroys, 
and  the  Emperor  himfelf  are  always  in  the  camp,  that  they  may  be  prepared,  upon 
the  mod  fudden  fummons,  to  go  where  the  exigence  of  affairs  demands  their  prefence. 
And  this  precaution  is  no  more  than  neceffary  for  a  prince  every  year  engaged  either 
in  foreign  wars,  or  inteftine  commotions.  Thefe  towns  have  each  a  governor,  whom 
they  call  gadare,  over  whom  is  the  educ,  or  lieutenant,  and  both  are  accountable  to 
an  officer  called  the  afamacon,  or  mouth  of  the  King ;  becaufe  he  receives  the 
revenues,  which  he  pays  into  the  hands  of  the  relatina-fala,  or  grand  mailer  of  the 
houfehold  :  fometimes  the  Emperor  creates  a  ratz,  or  viceroy,  general  over  all  the 
empire,  who  is  fuperior  to  all  his  other  officers. 

JEthiopia  produces  very  near  the  fame  kinds  of  provifions  as  Portugal ;  though,  by 
the  extreme  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  much  lefs  quantity  :  however,  there  are 
fome  roots,  herbs,  and  fruits,  which  grow  there  much  better  than  in  other  places. 
What  the  ancients  imagined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  uninhabitable,  is  fo  far  from 
being  true,  that  this  climate  is  very  temperate :  the  heats,  indeed,  are  exceffive  in 
Congo  and  Monomotapa,  but  in  Abyflinia  they  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring,  more  delicious 
and  charming  than  that  in  our  country.  The  blacks  here  are  not  ugly  like  thofe  of 
the  kingdoms  1  have  fpoken  of,  but  have  better  features,  and  are  not  without  wit  and 
delicacy ;  their  apprehenfion  is  quick,  and  their  judgment  found.  The  heat  of  the 
fun,  however  it  may  contribute  to  their  colour,  is  not  the  only  reafon  of  it ;  there  is 
fome  peculiarity  in  the  temper  and  conftitution  of  their  bodies,  fince  the  fame  men, 
tranfportcd  into  cooler  climates,  produce  children  very  near  as  black  as  themfelves. 

They  have  here  two  harvefts  in  the  year,  which  is  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  the 
fmall  produce  of  each  *,  one  harveft  they  have  in  the  winter,  which  lafts  through  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  other  in  the  fpring ;  their  trees  are 
always  green,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  produce  fo  little  fruit,  the 
foil  being  well  adapted  to  all  forts,  efpecially  thofe  that  come  from  the  Indies.  They 
have  in  the  greateft  plenty  raifins,  peaches,  four  pomgranates,  and  fugar-canes,  and 
fome  figs.  Molt  of  thefe  are  ripe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyffins  keep  with  great 
itrictnefs. 

After  the  vegetable  products  of  this  country,  it  feems  not  improper  to  mention  the 
animals  which  are  found  in  it,  of  which  here  are  as  great  numbers,  of  as  many  different 
fpecies,  as  in  any  country  in  the  world :  it  is  infefted  with  lions,  of  many  kinds,  among 
which  are  many  of  that  which  is  called  the  lyon  royal.  I  cannot  help  giving  the 
reader  on  this  occafion,  a  relation  of  a  fact  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs  of.  A  lion 
having  taken  his  haunt,  near  the  place  where  I  lived,  killed  all  the  oxen  and  cows, 

*  Une  recolte  fe  fait  dans  l'hivcr,  qui  dure  pendant  les  Mois  de  Juilkt,  Aouft,  et  Septembie,  et  l'autre 
dans  le  printing. 
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and  did  a  great  deal  of  other  mifchief,  of  which  I  heard  new  complaints  every  day. 
A  fervant  of  mine  having  taken  a  refolution  to  free  the  country  from  this  deftroyer, 
went  out  one  day  with  two  lances,  and  after  he  had  been  fome  time  in  queft  of  him, 
found  him  with  his  mouth  all  fmeared  with  the  blood  of  a  cow  he  had  juft  devoured  ; 
the  man  rufhed  upon  him,  and  thruft  his  lance  into  his  throat  with  fuch  violence  that 
it  came  out  between  his  fhoulders  ;  the  bead,  with  one  dreadful  roar,  fell  down  into  a 
pit,  and  lay  ftruggling,  till  my  fervant  difpatched  him.  I  mcafured  the  body  of  this 
lion,  and  found  him  twelve  feet  between  the  head  and  the  tail. 

CHAP.  II. — The  Animals  of  AbyJJ'inia  ;  the  Elephant,  Unicorn,  their  Horfcs  and  Cows  ; 

with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Moroc. 

THERE  are  fo  great  numbers  of  elephants  in  Abyflinia,  that  in  one  evening  we 
met  three  hundred  of  them  in  three  troops :  as  they  filled  up  the  whole  way,  we  were 
in  great  perplexity  a  long  time  what  meafures  to  take ;  at  length,  having  implored  the 
protection  of  that  Providence  that  fuperintends  the  whole  creation,  we  went  forwards 
through  the  midft  of  them,  without  any  injury.  Once  we  met  four  young  elephants, 
and  an  old  one  that  played  with  them,  lifting  them  up  with  her  trunk ;  they  grew 
enraged  on  the  fuddtm,  and  ran  upon  us :  we  had  no  way  of  fecuring  ourfelves  but  by 
flight,  which,  however,  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  had  not  our  purfuers  been  flopped 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  elephants  of  ^Ethiopia  are  of  fo  ftupendous  a  fize,  that  when  I 
was  mounted  on  a  large  mule,  1  could  not  reach  with  my  hand  within  two  fpans  of  the 
top  of  their  backs.  In  Abyflinia  is  likewife  found  the  rhinoceros,  a  mortal  enemy  to 
the  elephant.  In  the  province  of  Agaus,  has  been  feen  the  unicorn,  that  beafl  fo 
much  talked  of,  and  fo  little  known  :  the  prodigious  fwiftnefs  with  which  this  creature 
runs  from  one  wood  into  another,  has  given  me  no  opportunity  of  examining  it  par- 
ticularly, yet  I  have  had  fo  near  a  fight  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  give  fome  defcription  of 
it.  The  fhape  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  beautiful  horfe,  exact  and  nicely  proportioned, 
of  a  bay  colour,  with  a  black  tail,  which  in  fome  provinces  is  long,  in  others  very 
fhort :  fome  have  long  manes  hanging  to  the  ground.  They  are  fo  timorous,  that 
they  never  feed  but  furrounded  with  other  beafts  that  defend  them.  Deer  and  other 
defencelefs  animals  often  herd  about  the  elephant,  which,  contenting  himfelf  with 
roots  and  leaves,  preferves  thofe  beafts  that  place  themfelves,  as  it  were,  under  his 
protection,  from  the  rage  and  fiercenefs  of  others  that  would  devour  them. 

The  horfcs  of  Abyflinia  are  excellent ;  their  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  are  without 
number,  and  in  thefe  principally  confifts  the  wealth  of  this  country.  They  have  a 
very  particular  cuftom,  which  obliges  every  man  that  hath  a  thoufand  cows,  to  fave 
evt'ry  year  one  day's  milk,  of  all  his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  relations, 
entertaining  them  afterwards  with  a  fplendid  fcaft.  This  they  do  fo  many  days  each 
year,  as  thev  have  thoufands  of  cattle,  fo  that  to  exprefs  how  rich  any  many  is,  they 
tell  you  he  bathes  fo  many  times.  The  tribute  paid  out  of  their  herds  to  the  King, 
which  is  not  the  moft  inconfiderable  of  his  revenues,  is  one  cow  in  ten  every  three 
years.  The  beeves  are  of  feveral  kinds;  one  fort  they  have  without  horns,  which  are 
of  no  other  uf'e  than  to  carry  burthens,  and  ferve  inftead  of  mules.  Another  twice  as 
big  as  ours  which  they  breed  to  kill,  fattening  them  with  the  milk  of  three  or  four 
cows.  Their  horns  are  fo  large,  the  inhabitants  ufe  them  for  pitchers,  and  each  will 
hold  about  five  gallons.  One  of  thefe  oxen,  fat  and  ready  to  be  killed,  may  be  bought 
at  moft  for  two  crowns.  I  have  purchafed  five  flieep,  or  five  goats  with  nine  kids, 
for  a  piece  of  calico  worth  about  a  crown. 

The 
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The  Abyflins  have  many  fort  of  fowls  both  wild  and  tame ;  fome  of  the  former  Wtf 
are  yet  unacquainted  with  :  there  is  one  of  wonderful  beauty,  which  I  have  feen  in  no 
other  place  except  Peru  :  it  has  inftead  of  a  comb,  a  fhort  horn  upon  its  head, 
which  is  thick  and  round,  and  open  at  the  top.  The  feitan  favez,  or  devil's  horfe, 
looks  at  a  diftance  like  a  man  dreffed  in  feathers,  it  walks  with  abundance  of  majefty, 
till  it  finds  itfelf  purfued,  and  then  takes  wing,  and  flies  away.  But  amongft  all  their 
birds,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  moroc,  or  honey-bird,  which  is  fur- 
nifhed  by  nature  with  a  peculiar  inftincl:  or  faculty  of  difcovering  honey.  They  have 
here  multitudes  of  bees  of  various  kinds ;  fome  are  tame,  like  ours,  and  form  their 
combs  in  hives.  Of  the  wild  ones,  fome  place  their  honey  in  hollow  trees,  others 
hide  it  in  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they  cover  fo  carefully,  that  though  they  are 
commonly  in  the  highway,  they  are  feldom  found,  unlefs  by  the  moroc's  help,  which, 
when  he  has  difcovered  any  honey,  repairs  immediately  to  the  road  fide,  and  when 
he  fees  a  traveller,  fings,  and  claps  his  wings,  making  many  motions  to  invite  him  to 
follow  him,  and  when  he  perceives  him  coming,  flies  before  him  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  he  comes  to  the  place  where  the  bees  have  ftored  their  treafure,  and  then  begins  to 
fing  melodioufly.  The  Abyffin  takes  the  honey,  without  failing  to  leave  part  of  it  for 
the  bird,  to  reward  him  for  his  information.  This  kind  of  honey  I  have  often  tailed, 
and  do  not  find  that  it  differs  from  the  other  forts  in  any  thing  but  colour;  it  is  fome- 
what  blacker.  The  great  quantity  of  honey  that  is  gathered,  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  cows  that  is  kept  here,  have  often  made  me  call  Abyflinia  a  land  of  honey  and 
butter. 

CHAP.  III.  —  The  Manner  of  Eating  in  Abyffinia^  their  Drefs,  their  Hofpitality,  and 

Traffic. 

THE  great  lords,  and  even  the  Emperor  himfelf,  maintain  their  tables  with  no 
great  expence.  The  veflels  they  make  ufe  of  are  black  earthernware,  which,  the  older- 
it  is,  they  fet  a  greater  value  on.  Their  way  of  dreffing  their  meat,  an  European,  till 
he  hath  been  long  accuftomed  to  it,  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  like,  every  thing  they 
eat  fmells  ftrong  and  fwims  with  butter.  They  make  no  ufe  of  either  linen  or  plates. 
The  perfons  of  rank  never  touch  what  they  eat,  but  have  their  meat  cut  by  their  pages, 
and  put  into  their  mouths.  When  they  feafl  a  friend  they  kill  an  ox,  and  fet  imme- 
diately a  quarter  of  him  raw  upon  the  table,  (for  their  mod  elegant  treat  is  raw  beef 
newly  killed)  with  pepper  and  fait ;  the  gall  of  the  ox  ferves  them  for  oil  and  vinegar ; 
fome,  to  heighten  the  delicacy  of  the  entertainment,  add  a  kind  of  fauce,  which  they  call 
manta,  made  of  what  they  take  out  of  the  guts  of  the  ox  ;  this  they  fet  on  the  fire,  with 
butter,  fait,  pepper,  and  onion.  Raw  beef,  thus  relifhed,  is  their  niceft  difh,  and  is 
eaten  by  them  with  the  fame  appetite  and  pleafure  as  we  eat  the  beft  partridges. 
They  have  often  done  me  the  favour  of  helping  me  to  fome  of  this  fauce,  and  I  had 
no  way  to  decline  eating  it,  befides  telling  them  it  was  too  good  for  a  miflionary. 

The  common  drink  of  the  Abyffins  is  beer  and  mead,  which  they  drink  to  excefs, 
when  they  vifit  one  another  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater  offence  againft  good  manners, 
than  to  let  the  guefts  go  away  fober  :  their  liquor  is  always  prefented  by  a  fervant,  who 
drinks  firft  himfelf,  and  then  gives  the  cup  to  the  company,  in  the  order  of  their 
quality. 

The  meaner  fort  of  people  here  drefs  themfelves  very  plain  ;  they  only  wear  drawers, 
and  a  thick  garment  of  cotton,  that  covers  the  reft  of  their  bodies  :  the  people  of 
quality,    efpecially  thofe  that  frequent  the  court,  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
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ruin  ihemfelves  with  coftly  habits.  They  wear  all  forts  of  filks,  and  particularly  the 
fine  velvets  of  Tuikey. 

Thev  love  bright  and  glaring  colours,  and  drefs  themfelves  much  in  the  Turkifh 
manner,  except  that  their  cloaths  are  wider,  and  their  drawers  cover  their  legs.  Their 
robes  are  always  full  of  gold  and  filver  embroidery.  They  are  molt  exact  about  their 
hair,  which  is  long  and  twilled,  and  their  care  of  it  is  fuch  that  they  go  bare-headed 
whilft  they  are  young  for  fear  of  fpoiling  it,  but  afterwards  wear  red  caps,  and  fome- 
times  turbans  after  the  Turkifli  fafhion. 

The  ladies'  drefs  is  yet  more  magnificent  and  expenfive ;  their  robes  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  religious,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard.  They  have  various  ways  of  dreffing 
their  heads,  and  fpare  no  expence  in  ear-rings,  necklaces,  or  any  thing  that  may  con- 
tribute to  let  them  off  to  advantage.  They  are  not  much  referved  or  confined,  and 
have  fo  much  liberty  in  vifiting  one  another,  that  their  hufbands  often  fuffer  by  it : 
but  for  this  evil  there  is  no  remedy,  efpecially  when  a  man  marries  a  princefs,  or  one 
of  the  royal  family.  Befides  their  cloaths,  the  Abyffins  have  no  moveables  or  furni- 
ture of  much  value,  or  doth  their  manner  of  living  admit  of  them. 

One  cuftom  of  this  country  deferves  to  be  remarked  :  when  a  ftranger  comes  to  a 
village,  or  to  the  camp,  the  people  are  obliged  to  entertain  him  and  his  company  accord- 
ing to  his  rank.  As  foon  as  he  enters  a  houfe  (for  they  have  no  inns  in  this  nation), 
the  mafter  informs  his  neighbours  that  he  hath  a  gueft ;  immediately  they  bring  in 
bread  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  ;  and  there  is  great  care  taken  to  provide  enough, 
becaufe  if  the  gueft  complains,  the  town  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  value  of  what 
they  ought  to  have  furnifhed.  This  practice  is  fo  well  eftablifhed  that  a  ftranger 
goes  into  a  houfe  of  one  he  never  faw  with  the  fame  familiarity  and  affurance  of  wel- 
come as  into  that  of  an  intimate  friend  or  near  relation  ;  a  cuftom  very  convenient, 
but  which  gives  encouragement  to  great  numbers  of  vagabonds  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

There  is  no  money  in  Abyffinia,  except  in  the  eaftern  provinces,  where  they  have 
iron  coin  :  but  in  the  chief  provinces  all  commerce  is  managed  by  exchange.  Their 
chief  trade  confifts  in  provifions,  cows,  iheep,  goats,  fowls,  pepper,  and  gold,  which 
is  weighed  out  to  the  purchafer,  and  principally  in  fait,  which  is  properly  the  money 
of  this  country. 

When  the  Abyffins  are  engaged  in  a  law-fuit,  the  two  parties  make  choice  of  a 
judge,  and  plead  their  own  caule  before  him  ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree  in  their  choice, 
the  governor  of  the  place  appoints  them  one,  from  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
viceroy  and  to  the  Emperor  himfelf.  All  caufes  are  determined  on  the  fpot :  no 
writings  are  produced.  The  judge  fits  down  on  the  ground  in  the  midft  of  the  high 
road,  where  all  that  pleafe  may  be  prefent :  the  two  perfons  concerned  (land  before  him, 
with  their  friends  «ibout  them,  who  ferve  as  their  attornies.  The  plaintiff  fpeaks  firft, 
the  defendant  anfwers  him ;  each  is  permitted  to  rejoin  three  or  four  times,  then 
filence  is  commanded,  and  the  judge  takes  the  opinions  of  thofe  that  are  about  him  : 
if  the  evidence  be  deemed  fufficient,  he  pronounces  fentence,  which  in  fome  cafes  is 
decifive  and  without  appeal.  He  then  takes  the  criminal  into  cuftody  till  he  hath 
made  fatisfaclion  ;  but  if  it  be  a  crime  puniihable  with  death,  he  is  delivered  over  to 
the  profecutor,  who  may  put  him  to  death  at  his  own  difcretion. 

They  have  here  a  particular  way  of  punifhing  adultery :  a  woman  convifted  of  that 
crime  is  condemned  to  forfeit  all  her  fortune,  is  turned  out  of  her  hufband's  houfe,  in 
a  mean  drefs,  and  is  forbid  ever  to  enter  it  again  ;  (he  has  only  a  needle  given  her  to 
get  her  living  with.     Sometimes  her  head  is  ffiaved,  except  one  lock  of  hair,  which  is 
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left  her,  and  even  that  depends  on  the  will  of  her  hufband,  who  has  it  likewife  in  his 
choice  whether  he  will  receive  her  again  or  not ;  if  he  refolves  never  to  admit  her, 
they  are  both  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  they  will.  There  is  another  cuftom  amongft 
them  yet  more  extraordinary,  which  is,  that  the  wife  is  punifhed  whenever  the  hufband 
proves  falfe  to  the  marriage  contract ;  this  punifhment  indeed  extends  no  farther  than 
a  pecuniary  mulct,  and  what  feems  more  equitable,  the  hufband  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
fum  of  money  to  his  wife.  When  the  hufband  profecutes  his  wife's  gallant,  if  he  can 
produce  any  proofs  of  a  criminal  converfation,  he  recovers,  for  damages,  forty  cows, 
forty  horfes,  and  forty  fuits  of  cloaths,  and  the  fame  number  of  other  things  ;  if  the 
gallant  be  unable  to  pay  him,  he  is  committed  to  prifon,  and  continues  there  during 
the  hufband's  pleafure,  who,  if  he  fets  him  at  liberty  before  the  whole  fine  be  paid, 
obliges  him  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  is  going  to  procure  the  reft,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  make  full  fatisfa&ion.  Then  the  criminal  orders  meat  and  drink  to  be  brought  out, 
they  eat  and  drink  together,  he  afks  a  formal  pardon,  which  is  not  granted  at  firft ; 
however,  the  hufband  forgives  firfl:  one  part  of  the  debt,  and  then  another,  till  at 
length  the  whole  is  remitted. 

A  hufband  that  doth  not  like  his  wife,  may  eafily  find  means  to  make  the  marriage 
void,  and,  what  is  worfe,  may  difmifs  the  fecond  wife  with  lefs  difficulty  than  he  took 
her,  and  return  to  the  firfl ;  fo  that  marriages  in  this  country  are  only  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  laft  no  longer  than  both  parties  are  pleafed  with  each  other,  which  is  one 
inftance  how  far  diftant  thefe  people  are  from  the  purity  of  the  primitive  believers, 
which  they  pretend  to  have  preferved  with  fo  great  ftrictnefs.  The  marriages  are  in 
fhort  no  more  than  bargains,  made  with  this  provifo,  that  when  any  difcontent  fhall 
arife  on  either  fide,  they  may  feparate,  and  marry  whom  they  pleafe,  each  taking  back 
what  they  brought  with  them. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Abtffms. 

YET  though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  manners,  cuftoms,  civil  go- 
vernment, and  thofe  of  the  Abysms,  there  is  yet  a  much  greater  in  points  of  faith  ; 
for  fo  many  errors  have  been  introduced,  and  ingrafted  into  their  religion,  by  their 
ignorance,  their  feparation  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  their  intercourfe  with  Jews, 
Pagans,  and  Mahometans,  that  their  prefent  religion  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  confufed 
mifcellany  of  Jewifh  and  Mahometan  fuperftitions,  with  which  they  have  corrupted 
thofe  remnants  of  Chriftianity  which  they  ftill  retain. 

They  have  however  preferved  the  belief  of  our  principal  myfteries,  they  celebrate 
with  a  great  deal  of  piety,  the  paflion  of  our  Lord,  they  reverence  the  crofs ;  they 
pay  a  great  devotion  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the  faints  j  they  obferve 
the  festivals,  and  pay  a  ftricl:  regard  to  the  Sunday.  Every  rnonth  they  com- 
memorate the  afiumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  no  Chriftians 
befide  themfelves,  have  a  true  fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  mother  of  God,  or  pay  her 
the  honours  that  are  due  to  her.  There  are  fome  tribes  amongft  them  (for  they  are 
diftinguifhed  like  the  Jews  by  their  tribes),  among  whom  the  crime  of  fwearing  by  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  is  punifhed  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  even  with  lofs  of  life : 
they  arc  equally  fcrupulous  of  fwearing  by  St.  George.  Every  week  they  keep  a  feaft 
to  the  honour  of  the  Apoftles  and  Angels  ;  they  come  to  mafs  with  great  devotion, 
and  love  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  They  receive  the  facrament  often,  but  do  not 
always  prepare  themfelves  by  confeffion.  Their  charity  to  the  poor  may  be  faid  to 
exceed  the  proper  bounds  that  prudence  ought  to  fet  to  it,  for  it  contributes  to  encourage 
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great  numbers  of  beggars,  which  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  as 
I  have  often  faid,  afford  more  exercife  to  a  Ghridian's  patience  than  his  charity  :  for 
their  infolence  is  fuch,  that  they  will  refufe  what  is  offered  them,  if  it  be  not  fo  much 
as  they  think  proper  to  afk. 

Though  the  Abyffins  have  not  many  images  they  have  great  numbers  of  pictures, 
and  perhaps  pay  them  fomewhat  too  high  a  degree  of  worfhip.  The  feverity  of  their 
fads  is  equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  church  :  in  Lent  they  never  eat  till  after  fun-fet. 
Their  fafts  are  the  more  fevere  becaufe  milk  and  butter  are  forbidden  them,  and  no 
reafon  or  neceffity  whatfoever  can  procure  them  a  permiffion  to  eat  meat,  and  their 
country,  affording  no  fifh,  they  live  only  on  roots  and  pulfe.  On  fafl-days  they  never 
drink  but  at  their  meat,  and  the  priefls  never  communicate  till  evening,  for  fear  of 
profaning  them.  They  do  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fall  till  they  have  children 
either  married,  or  fit  to  be  married,  which  yet  doth  not  fecure  them  very  long  from 
thefe  mortifications,  becaufe  their  youths  marry  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  their  girls 
younger. 

There  is  no  nation  where  excommunication  carries  greater  terrors  than  among  the 
Abyffins,  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  priefls  to  abufe  this  religious  temper  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  authority  they  receive  from  it,  by  excommunicating  them,  as 
they  often  do,  for  the  lead  trifle  in  which  their  interefl  is  concerned. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  fo  full  of  churches,  monafteries,  and  ecclefiaflics,  as 
Abyflinia  ;  it  is  not  poffible  to  fing  in  one  church  or  monaflery  without  being  heard  by 
another,  and  perhaps  by  feveral.  They  fing  the  pfalms  of  David,  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  they  have  a  very  exact  tranflation  in  their  own 
language ;  in  which,  though  accounted  canonical,  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  are 
omitted.  The  inflruments  of  mufic  made  ufe  of  in  their  rites  of  worfhip,  are  little 
drums,  which  they  hang  about  their  necks,  and  beat  with  both  their  hands ;  thefe  are 
carried  even  by  their  chief  men,  and  by  the  graved  of  their  ecclefiaflics.  They  have 
flicks  likewife,  with  which  they  flrike  the  ground,  accompanying  the  blow  with  a 
motion  of  their  whole  bodies.  They  begin  their  concert  by  flamping  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  playing  gently  on  their  inflruments ;  but  when  they  have  heated  them- 
lelves  by  degrees,  they  leave  oft*  drumming,  and  fall  to  leaping,  dancing,  and  clapping 
their  hands,  at  the  fame  time  draining  their  voices  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  till  at  length 
they  have  no  regard  either  to  the  tune  or  the  paufes,  and  feem  rather  a  riotous  than 
a  religious  affembly.  For  this  manner  of  worfhip  they  cite  the  pfalm  of  David  : 
O  clap  your  hands  all  ye  nations.  Thus  they  mifapply  the  facred  writings  to  defend 
practices  yet  more  corrupt  than  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

They  are  pofleffed  with  a  drangc  notion,  that  they  are  the  only  true  Chridians  in 
the  world ;  as  for  us,  they  fhunncd  us  as  heretics,  and  were  under  the  greated  fur- 
prize  at  hearing  us  mention  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  refpect  which  is  due  to  her,  and 
told  us,  that  we  could  not  be  entirely  barbarians,  fince  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
mother  of  God.  It  plainly  appears  that  prepofleffions  fo  drong,  which  receive  more 
drength  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  have  very  little  tendency  to  difpofe  them 
to  a  reunion  with  the  Catholic  church. 

They  have  fome  opinions  peculiar  to  themfelves  about  purgatory,  the  creation  of 
fouls,  and  lome  of  our  myderies.  They  repeat  baptifin  every  year,  they  retain  the 
practice  of  circumcifion,  they  obferve  the  fabbath,  they  abdain  from  all  thofe  forts  of 
flefh  which  are  forbidden  by  the  law.  Brothers  efpoufe  the  wives  of  their  brothers, 
and  to  conclude,  they  obferve  a  great  number  of  Jewifh  ceremonies. 

E  2  Though 
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Though  they  know  the  words  which  Jefus  Chrifl  appointed  to  be  ufed  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptifm,  they  have  without  fcruple  fubftituted  others  in  their  place,  which 
makes  the  validity  of  their  baptifm,  and  the  reality  of  their  chriftianity,  very  doubtful. 
They  have  a  few  names  of  faints  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  but 
they  often  inl'ert  others,  as  Zama  la  Cota,  the  Life  of  Truth;  Ongulari  the  Evangelift; 
Afca  Georgi,  the  Mouth  of  Saint  George. 

To  bring  back,  this  people  into  the  enclofure  of  the  Catholic  church,  from  which 
they  had  been  feparated  fo  many  ages,  was  the  fole  view  and  intention  with  which  we 
undertook  fo  long  and  toilfome  a  journey,  crofted  fo  many  fea.%  and  patted  fo  many 
deferts,  with  theutmoft  hazard  of  our  lives  :  I  am  certain  that  we  travelled  more  than 
feven  thoufand  leagues  before  we  arrived  at  our  refidence  at  Fremona. 

We  came  to  this  place,  anciently  called   Maigoga,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  and  were  obliged  to  continue  there  till  November,"becaufe  the  winter  begins 
here  in  May,  and  its  greatefl  rigour  is  from  the  middle  of  June,  to  the  middle  of 
September.     The  rains  that  are  almoft  continually  falling  in  this  feafon  make  it  im- 
poflible  to  go  far  from  home,  for  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  therefore  in  a 
place  like  this,  where  there  are  neither  bridges  nor  boats,  are,  if  they  are  not  fordable, 
utterly  impafTable.     Some  indeed  have  crofted  them  by  means  of  a  cord  fattened  on 
both  fides  of  the  water,  others  tie  two  beams  together,  and  placing  themfclves  upon 
them,  guide  them  as  well  as  they  can,  but  this  experiment  is  fo  dangerous,  that  it  hath 
colt  many  of  thefe  bold  adventures  their  lives.     This  is  not  all  the  danger,  for  there  is 
yet  more  to  be  apprehend  d  from  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  the  vapours 
which  arife  from  the   fcorched  earth  at  the  fall  of  the  firft  fhowers,  than  from  the   . 
torrents  and  rivers.     Even  they  who  Ihelter  themfelves  in  houfes  find  great  difficulty 
to  avoid  the  difeafes  that  proceed  from  the  noxious  qualities  of  thefe  vapours.     From 
the  beginning  of  June  to  that  of  September  it  rains  more  or  lefs  every  day.      The 
morning  is  generally  fair  and  bright,  but  about  two  hours  after  noon  th_-  Iky  is  clouded, 
and  immediately  fucceeds  a  violent  ftorm,  with  thunaer  and  lightning  flaming  in  the 
molt  dreadful  manner.     While  this  lalts  which  is  commonly  three  or  four  hours,  none 
go  out  of  doors.     The  ploughman  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  it,  unyokes  his  oxen, 
and  betakes  himfelf  with  theai  into  covert.     Travellers  provide  for  their  fecuriry  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  or  fet  up  their  tents,  every  body  flies  to  fome  fhelter,  as  well  to 
avoid  the  unwholefomenefs  as  the  violence  of  the  rain.     The  thunder  is  aftonifhing, 
and  the  lightning  often  deftroys  great  numbers,  a  thing  I  can  fpeak  of  from  my  own 
experience,  for  it  once  flafh:d  fo  near  me,  that  I  felt  an  uneafinefs  on  that  fide  for  a  long 
time  after    at  the  fame  time  it  killed  three  young  children,  and  having  run  round  my 
room  went  out,  and  killed   a  man  and   woman  three  hundred  paces  off.     When  the 
ftorm  is  over  the  fun  fhiues  out  as  before,   and  one  would  not  imagine  it  had  rained, 
but  that  the  ground  appears  deluged.     Thus  paffes  the  Abyffinian  winter,  a  dreadful 
feafon.  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  languiflies  with  numberlefs  difeafes,  an  affliction, 
which  however  grievous,  is  yet  equalled,   by  the  clouds  of  grafhoppers,   which  fly  in 
fuch  numbers  from  the  defert,  that  the  fun  is  hid  and   the  fky   darkened ;   whenever 
this  plague  appears,  nothing  is  feen  through  the  whole  region,  but  the  moft  ghaftly 
confternation,  or  heard  but  the  mod  piercing  lamentations,  for  wherever  they  fall,  that 
unhappy  place  is  laid  wafte  and  ruined,  they  leave  not  one  blade  of  grafs,  nor  any  hopes 
of  a  harveft. 

God,  who  often  makes  calamities  fubfervicnt  to  his  will,  permitted  this  very  afflic- 
tion to  be  the  caule  of  the  converfion  of  many  of  the  natives,  who  might  have  oiher- 
wife  died  in  their  erro;s ;   tor  part  of  the  country  being  ruined  by  the  grafhoppers  that 

year 
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year  in  which  we  arrived  at  Abyflinia,  many,  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  habita- 
tions, and  feek  the  neci  (Tariesof  life  in  other  places,  came  to  that  part  of  the  land  where 
fomeofour  miflionaries  were  preaching,  and  laid  hold  on  that  mercy  which  God 
feemed  to  have  appointed  for  others. 

As  we  could  not  go  to  court  before  November,  we  refolved,  that  we  might  not  be 
idle,  to  preach  and  inftrud  the  people  in  the  country;  in  purfuance  of  this  refolution, 
I  was  fent  to  a  mountain,  two  days  journey  diftant  from  Maigoga.  The  lord  or 
governor  of  the  place;  was  a  catholic,  and  had  defired  miflionaries,  but  his  wife  had  con- 
ceived an  implacable  averfion  both  from  us  and  the  Roman  church,  and  almoft  all  the 
inhabitants  or  that  mountain  wei*e  infe&ed  with  the  fame  prejudices  as  flie.  They  had 
been  perfuaded,  that  the  hulls  which  we  confecrated  and  gave  to  the  communicants, 
were  mixed  with  juices  (trained  from  the  flefh  of  a  camel,  a  dog,  a  hare,  and  a  fwine ; 
all  creatures,  which  the  Abvflins  look  upon  with  abhorrence,  believing  them  unclean, 
and  forbidden  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the  Jews.  We  had  no  way  of  undeceiving 
them,  and  they  fled  from  us  whenever  we  approached.  We  carried  with  us  our  tent, 
our  chalices  and  ornaments,  and  all  that  was  neceflary  for  faying  mafs.  The  lord  of 
the  village,  who  like  other  perfons  of  quality  throughout  ^Ethiopia,  lived  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  received  us  with  very  great  civility.  All  that  depended  upon  him,  had 
built  their  huts  round  about  him  ;  fo  that  this  place  compared  with  the  other  towns  of 
AbyiTiuia  feems  confiderable  :  as  foon  as  we  arrived  he  fent  us  his  compliments,  with 
a  prefent  of  a  cow,  which  among  them,  is  a  token  of  h:gh  refpect.  We  had  no  way 
of  returning  this  favour  but  by  killing  the  cow,  and  fending  a  quarter  fmoaking,  with 
the  gall,  which  amongfl  them  is  efteemed  the  moll  delicate  part.  I  imagined  for  fome 
time  that  the  gall  of  animals  was  lels  bitter  in  this  country  than  elfewhere,  but  up  >n 
tafting  it,  I  found  it  more;  and  yet  have  frequently  feen  our  fervants  drink  large 
glaff.s  of  it  with  the  fame  pleafure  that  we  drink  the  moll  delicious  wines. 

We  chofe  to  begin  our  million  with  the  lady  of  the  village,  and  hoped  that  her  pre- 
judice and  obftinacy,  however  great,  would  in  time  yield  to  the  advice  and  example  of 
her  hufband,  and  that  her  conversion  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  village, 
but  having  loll  feveral  days  without  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  hear  us  on  any 
one  point,  we  left  the  place,  and  went  to  another  mountain,  higher  and  better  peopled : 
when  we  came  to  the  village  on  the  top  of  it,  where  the  lord  lived,  we  were  furprifed 
with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  men  that  feemed  to  naffer  or  apprehend  fome  dread- 
ful calamity  ;  and  were  told,  upon  inquiring  the  caufe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
perfuaded  that  we  were  the  devil's  miflionaries,  who  came  to  feduce  them  from  the  true 
religion,  that  forefeeing  fome  of  their  neighbours  would  be  ruined  by  the  temptation, 
they  were  lamenting  the  misfortune  which  was  coming  upon  them.  When  we 
began  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  work  of  the  million,  we  could  not  by  any  means 
periuade  any  but  the  lord  and  the  prieft  to  receive  us  into  their  houfes ;  the  reft  were 
rough  and  unrractable  to  that  degree  that,  after  having  converted  fix,  we  defpaired  of 
making  any  farther  progrefs,  and  thought  it  beft  to  remove  to  other  towns  where  we 
might  be  better  received. 

We  found  however  a  more  unpleafing  treatment  at  the  next  place,  and  had  certainly 
ended  our  lives  there,  had  we  not  been  protected  by  the  governor,  and  the  prieft,  who, 
though  not  reconciled  to  the  Roman  church,  yet  fhewed  us  the  utmoft  civility  ;  the 
governor  informed  us  of  a  defign  againft  our  lives,  and  advifed  us  not  to  go  out  after 
funfet,  and  gave  us  guards  to  protect  us  from  the  infults  of  the  populace. 

We  made  no  long  ftay  in  a  place  where  they  (topped  their  ears  againft  the 
voice  of  God,  but  returned  to  the  foot  of  that  mountain  which  we  had' left  fo  ne 
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days  before ;  we  were  furrounded,  as  foon  as  we  began  to  preach,  with  a  multitude  of 
auditors,  who  came  either  in  expectation  of  being  inftrucled,  or  from  a  defire  of  grati- 
fying their  curiofity,  and  God  bellowed  fuch  a  blefling  upon  our  apoftolical  labours, 
that  the  whole  village  was  converted  in  a  fhort  time.  We  then  removed  to  another 
at  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  fituated  in  a  kind  of  natural  parterre,  or  garden: 
the  foil  was  fruitful,  and  the  trees  that  {haded  it  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
gave  it  an  agreeable  and  refrefliing  coolnefs.  We  had  here  the  convenience  of 
improving  the  ardour  and  piety  of  our  new  converts,  and  at  the  fame  time,  of  leading 
more  into  the  way  of  the  true  religion  :  and  indeed  our  fuccefs  exceeded  the  utmoll 
of  our  hopes,  we  had  in  a  fliort  time  great  numbers  whom  we  thought  capable  of  being 
admitted  to  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  mafs. 

We  erecled  our  tent,  and  placed  our  altar  under  fome  great  trees,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  made ;  and  every  day  before  fun-rifing,  my  companion  and  I  began  to  catechife  and 
inftruct  thefc  new  Catholics ;  and  ufed  our  utmoll  endeavours  to  make  them  abjure 
their  errors.  When  we  were  weary  with  fpeaking,  we  placed  in  ranks  thofe  who  were 
fufficiently  inftrufted,  and  palling  through  them  with  great  veflels  of  water,  baptifed 
them  according  to  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  church.  As  their  number  was  very 
great,  we  cried  aloud,  thofe  of  this  rank  are  named  Peter,  thofe  of  that  rank  Anthony. 
And  did  the  fame  amongft  the  women,  whom  we  feparated  from  the  men.  We  then 
confefled  them,  and  admitted  them  to  the  communion.  After  mafs  we  applied  our- 
felves  again  to  catechife,  to  inftruct,  and  receive'  the  renunciation  of  their  errors,  fcarce 
allowing  ourfelves  time  to  make  a  fcanty  meal,  which  we  never  did  more  than  once 
a  day. 

After  fome  time  had  been  fpent  here,  we  removed  to  another  town  not  far  diftant ; 
and  continued  the  fame  practice.  Here  I  was  accofted  one  day  by  an  inhabitant  of 
that  place,  where  he  had  found  the  people  fo  prejudiced  againft  us,  who  defired  to  be 
admitted  to  confeffion.  I  could  not  forbear  alking  him  fome  queftions  about  thofe 
lamentations,  which  we  heard  upon  our  entering  into  that  place.  He  confefled  with 
the  utmoll  franknefs  and  ingenuity  that  the  priefts  and  religious  have  given  dreadful 
accounts  both  of  us  and  of-  the  religion  we  preached  ;  that  the  unhappy  people 
was  taught  by  them,  that  the  curfe  of  God  attended  us  wherefoever  we  went,  that 
we  were  always  followed  by  the  graflioppers,  that  peft  of  Abyflinia,  which  carried 
famine  and  deftruction  over  all  the  country  :  that  he  feeing  no  graflioppers  following 
us,  when  we  pafled  by  their  village,  began  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  what  the  priefts 
had  fo  confidently  aflerted,  and  was  now  convinced  that  the  reprefentation  they  made 
of  us,  was  calumny  and  impofture.  This  difcourfe  gave  us  double  pleafure,  both  as 
it  proved  that  God  had  confuted  the  accufations  of  our  enemies,  and  defended  us 
againft  their  malice  without  any  efforts  of  our  own,  and  that  the  people  who  had 
fhunned  us  with  the  ftrongeft  deteftation,  were  yet  lovers  of  truth,  and  came  to  us 
on  their  own  accord. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grofsly  abfurd  than  the  reproaches  which  the  Abyflinian 
eccltfiaftics  afperfcd  us  and  our  religion  with.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
calamity  that  happened  the  year  of  our  arrival ;  and  the  Abyflins,  with  all  their 
wit,  did  not  confidcr  that  they  had  often  been  diftrefled  by  the  graflioppers,  before 
there  came  any  Jefuits  into  the  country,  and  indeed  before  there  were  any  in, 
the  world. 

Whilft  I  was  in  thefe  mountains,  I  went  on  Sundays  and  faints  days  fometimes  to 
one  church  and  fometimes  to  another  ;  one  day  I  went  out  with  a  refolution  not  to  go 
to   a  certain  church,  where  I  imagined  there  was  no  occafion  for  me,  but  before  I 
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had  gone  far,  I  found  myfelf  prefled  by  a  fecret  impulfe  to  return  back  to  that  fame 
church.  I  obeyed  the  influence,  and  difcovered  it  *o  proceed  from  the  mercy  of  God 
to  three  young  children  who  were  deftitute  of  all  fuccour,  and  at  the  point  of  death  : 
I  found  two  very  quickly  in  this  miferable  ftate,  the  mother  had  retired  to  fome  diftance 
that  fhe  might  not  fee  them  die,  and  when  (he  faw  me  flop,  came  and  told  me  that 
they  had  been  obliged  by  want  to  leave  the  town  they  lived  in,  and  were  at  length 
reduced  to  thisdifmal  condition,  that  fhe  had  been  baptifed,  but  that  the  children  had 
not.  After  I  had  baptifed  and  relieved  them,  I  continued  my  walk,  reflecting  with 
wonder  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  about  evening  difcovered  another  infant, 
whofe  mother,  evidently  a  Catholic,  cried  out  to  me  to  fave  her  child,  or  at  leaft, 
that  if  I  could  not  preferve  this  uncertain  and  perifhable  life,  I  fhould  give  it  another 
certain  and  permanent.  I  fent  my  fervant  to  fetch  water  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
for  there  was  none  near,  and  happily  baptized  the  child  before  it  expired. 

Soon  after  this  I  returned  to  Fremona,  and  had  great  hopes  of  accompanying  the 
patriarch  to  the  court ;  but,  when  we  were  almoft  fetting  out,  received  the  command 
of  the  fuperior  of  the  miflion  to  flay  at  Fremona,  with  a  charge  of  the  houfe  there, 
and  of  all  the  Catholics  that  were  difperfed  over  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  an  employ- 
ment very  ill-proportioned  to  my  abilities.  The  houfe  at  Fremona  has  always  been 
much  regarded  even  by  thofe  emperors  who  perfecuted  us  ;  Sultan  Segued  annexed 
nine  large  manors  to  it  for  ever,  which  did  not  make  us  much  more  wealthy,  becaufe 
of  the  expenfive  hofpitality  which  the  great  conflux  of  ftrangers  obliged  us  to.  The 
lands  in  Abyflinia  yield  but  fmall  revenues,  unlefs  the  owners  themfelves  fet  the  value 
upon  them,  which  we  could  not  do. 

The  manner  of  letting  farms  in  Abyflinia  differs  much  from  that  of  other  countries  : 
the  farmer,  when  the  harveft  is  almoft  ripe,  invites  the  chumo  or  fteward,  who  is 
appointed  to  make  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of  each  year's  product,  to  his  houfe,  enter- 
tains him  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  he  can  ;  makes  him  a  prefent,  and  then  takes 
him  to  fee  his  corn.  If  the  chumo  is  pleafed  with  the  treat  and  prefent,  he  will  give 
him  a  declaration  or  writing  to  witnefs  that  his  ground  which  afforded  five  or  fix  facks 
of  corn,  did  not  yield  fo  many  bufhels,  and  even  of  this  it  is  the  cuftom  to  abate  fome- 
thing ;  fo  that  our  revenue  did  not  increafe  in  proportion  tP  our  lands ;  and  we 
found  ourfelves  often  obliged  to  buy  corn,  which,  indeed  is  not  dear,  for  in  iruiif?' 
years  forty  or  fifty  meafurcs  weighing  each  about  twenty-two  pounds,  may  be  purchafed 
for  a  crown. 

Befides  the  particular  charge  I  had  of  the  houfe  of  Fremona,  I  was  appointed  the 
patriarch's  grand-vicar,  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tigre.  I  thought  that  to  dif- 
charge  this  office  as  I  ought,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  provide  neccflaries  as  well  for 
the  bodies  as  the  fouls  of  the  converted  Catholics.  This  labour  was  much  increafed 
by  the  famine  which  the  grafhoppers  had  brought  that  year  upon  the  country.  Our 
houfe  was  perpetually  furrounded  by  fome  of  thofe  unhappy  people,  whom  want  had 
compelled  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  whofe  pale  cheeks  and  meagre  bodies  were 
undeniable  proofs  of  their  mifery  and  diftrefs.  All  the  relief  I  could  poflibly  afford 
them,  could  not  prevent  the  death  of  fuch  numbers  that  their  bodies  filled  the 
highways ;  and  to  increafe  our  affliction,  the  wolves  having  devoured  the  carcafes,  and 
finding  no  other  food  fell  upon  the  living  ;  their  natural  fiercenefs  being  fo  increafed  by- 
hunger,  that  they  dragged  the  children  out  of  the  very  houfes.  I  faw  myfelf  a  troop 
of  wolves  tear  a  child  of  fix  years  old  in  pieces  before  I  or  any  one  elfe  could  come  to 
its  affiftance. 

While 
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While  I  was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  duties  of  my  miniftry,  the  viceroy  of  Tigre 
received  the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  fearch  for  the  bones  of  Don  Christopher  de 
Gama  :  on  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
life  and  death  of  this  brave  and  holy  Portuguefe,  who,  after  having  been  fuccefsful  in 
many  battles  fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  compleated  that  illuftrious  life 
by  a  glorious  martyrdom. 

CHAP.  V.  —  The  Adventures  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  Actions  of  Don  Cbrijlopber  de 

Gama  in  Attbiopia. 

ABOUT  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  arofe  a  Moor  near  the  Cape  of 
Gardafui,  who,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  forces  fent  him  from  Moca  by  the  Arabs  and 
Turks,  conquered  almoft  all  Abyffinia,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  He  was 
called  Mahomet  Gragne  or  the  Lame.  When  he  had  ravaged  ^Ethiopia  fourteen  years, 
and  was  mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of  it,  the  Emperor  David  fent  to  implore  fuccour 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  a  protnife,  that  when  thofe  dominions  were  recovered 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  he  would  entirely  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  and 
refign  the1  third  part  of  his  territories  to  the  Portuguefe.  After  many  delays  occafioned 
by  the  great  diftance  between  Portugal  and  Abyffinia,  and  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
King  John  the  Third,  having  made  Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  fon  of  the  celebrated  Don 
Vafco  de  Gama,  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  gave  him  orders  to  enter  the  Red  Sea  in  purfuit 
of  the  Turkifh  gallies,  and  to  fall  upon  them  wherever  he  found  them,  even  in  the 
Port  of  Suez.  The  viceroy,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  commands,  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  went  on  board  himfelf,  and  cruized  about  the  coaft  without  being  able  to  difcover 
the  Turkifh  vefiels.  Enraged  to  find  that  with  this  great  preparation  he  fhould  be  able 
to  effeft  nothing,  he  landed  at  Mazna  four  hundred  Portuguefe,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Chriftopher  de  Gama  his  brother :  he  was  foon  joined  by  fome  Abyffins,  who  had 
not  yet  forgot  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign  ;  and  in  his  march  up  the  country,  was 
met  by  the  Emprefs  Helena,  who  received  him  as  her  deliverer.  At  firft  nothing  was 
able  to  ftand  before  the  valour  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Moors  were  driven  from  one 
mountain  to  another,  and  were  diflodged  even  from  thofe  places,  which  it  feemed  almofl 
impoffibleto  approach,  even  unmolefted  by  the  oppofition  of  an  enemy. 

Thefe  fuccefies  feemed  to  promife  a  more  happy  event,  than  that  which  followed 
them.  It  was  now  winter,  a  feafon  in  which,  as  the  reader  hath  been  already  in- 
formed, it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  travel  in  ^Ethiopia.-  The  Portuguefe  unadvisedly 
engaged  themfelves  in  an  enterprife,  to  march  through  the  whole  country,  in  order  to 
join  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  in  the  moft  remote  part  of  his  dominions.  Mahomet, 
who  was  in  poflfeffion  of  the  mountains,  being  informed  by  his  fpies,  that  the  Portu- 
guefe were  but  four  hundred,  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Ballut,  and  fent  a  meflage  to 
the  general,  that  he  knew  the  Abyffins  had  impofed  on  the  King  of  Portugal,  which, 
being  acquainted  with  their  treachery,  he  was  not  furprifed  at,  and  that  in  compaffion 
of  the  commander's  youth,  he  would  give  him  and  his  men,  if  they  would  return, 
free  paflage,  and  furnifli  them  with  neceflaries ;  that  he  might  confult  upon  the  matter, 
and  depend  upon  his  word,  reminding  him  however  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  refufe  his 
offer. 

The  general  prefented  the  ambaflador  with  a  rich  robe,  and  returned  this  gallant 
anfwer :  "  That  he,  and  his  fellow  foldiers  were  come  with  an  intention  to  drive 
Mahomet  out  of  thefe  countries,  which  he  had  wrongfully  ufurped  ;  that  his  prefent 
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defign  was,  inftead  of  returning  back  the  way  he  came,  as  Mahomet  advifed,  to  open 
himfelf  a  pafiage  through  the  country  of  his  enemies  ;  that  Mahomet  fhould  rather 
think  of  determining  whether  he  would  fight  or  yield  up  his  ill-gotten  territories,  than 
of  prefcribing  mcafures  to  him  :  that  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  and  the  juflice  of  his  caufe,  and  that  to  fhew  how  juft  a  fenfe  he  had  of 
Mahomet's  kindneis,  he  took  the  liberty  of  prefenling  him  with  a  looking-glafs,  and  a 
pair  cf  pincers." 

This  anfwer,  and  the  prefent,  fo  provoked  Mahomet,  who  was  at  dinner  when  he 
received  it,  that  he  rofe  from  table  immediately  to  march  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
imagining  lie  fhould  meet  with  no  refinance  ;  and  indeed  any  man,  however  brave, 
would  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  for  his  forces  confifted  of  fifteen  thoufand  foot, 
befide  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Portuguefe  commander  had  but  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  having  loft  eight  in  attacking  fome  paffes,  and  left  forty  at 
Mazna,  to  maintain  an  open  intercourfe  with  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  This  little  troop 
of  our  countrymen  were  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  a  wood  ;  above  them  flood 
the  Abyilins,  who  refolved  to  remain  quiet  fpectators  of  the  battle,  and  to  declare  them* 
felves  on  that  fide  which  fhould  be  favoured  with  victory. 

Mahomet  began  the  attack  with  only  ten  horfemen,  againft  whom  as  many  Portuguefe 
wire  detached,  who  fired  with  fo  much  exactnefs,  that  nine  of  the  Moors  fell,  and  the 
tenth  with  great  difficulty  made  his  efcape.  This  omen  of  good  fortune  gave  the 
1  Idiers  great  encouragement ;  the  action  grew  hot,  and  they  came  at  length  to  a 
general  battle,  but  the  Moors,  difmayed  by  the  advantages  our  men  had  obtained  at 
firft,  were  half  defeated  before  the  fight.  The  great  fire  of  our  mufkets  and  artillery 
broke  them  immediately.  Mahomet  preferved  his  own  life  not  without  difficulty  ; 
but  did  not  lofe  his  capacity  with  the  battle  :  he  had  flill  a  great  number  of  troops 
remaining,  which  he  rallied,  and  entrenched  himfelf  at  Membret,  a  place  naturally 
itrung,  with  an  intention  to  pafsthe  winter  there,  and  wait  for  fuccours. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  were  more  defirous  of  glory  than  wealth,  did  not  encumber 
themlelves  with  plunder,  but  with  the  utmoft  expedition  purfued  their  enemies,  in 
hopes  of  cutting  them  entirely  off.  T  liis  expectation  was  toofanguine:  they  found 
them  encamped  in  a  place  naturally  almoft  inacceffible,  and  fo  well  fortified,  that  it 
would  be  no  lefs  than  extreme  rafhnefs  to  attack  them.  They  therefore  entrenched 
themfelves  on  a  hill  over  againft  the  enemies  camp,  and,  though  victorious,  were  under 
great  difadvantages.  They  fee  new  troops  arrive  every  day  at  the  enemies  camp,  and 
their  fmall  number  grew  lefs  continually,  their  friends  at  Mazna  could  not  join  them, 
they  know  not  how  to  procure  provifions,  and  could  put  no  confidence  in  the  Abyffins  ; 
yet  recollecting  the  great  things  aichieved  by  their  countrymen,  and  depending  on  the 
Divine  Protection,  they  made  no  doubt  of  furmounting  all  difficulties. 

Mahomet  on  his  part  was  not  idle  ;  he  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  Mahometan 
princes,  preflcd  them  with  all  the  motives  of  religion,  and  obtained  a  reinforcement  of 
lap  thoufand  .mufqueteers  from  the  Arabs,  and  a  train  of  artillery  from  the  Turks. 
Animated  with  thefe  fuccours,  he  marched  out  of  his  trenches  to  enter  thofe  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  received  Htm  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  deftroyed  prodigious  numbers 
■  f  his  men,  and  made  many  ("allies  with  great  vigour,  but  lofing  every  day  fome  of  their 
fmall  troops,  and  moft  of  their  officers  being  killed,  it  was  eafy  to  furround,  and  force 
them. 

Their  g<  iur;.l  had  already  one  arm  broken,  and  his  knee  fhattcred  with  a  mufket- 
fhot,  which   made   him   unable   to  repair   to  all   thofe  places  where  his  prefence  was 
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neceffary  to  animate  his  foldiers.  Valour  was  at  length  forced  to  fubmft  to  fuperiority 
of  numbers,  the  enemy  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  to  the  fword.  The  general 
with  ten  more  efcaped  the  {laughter,  and  by  means  of  their  horfes  retreated  to  a  wood, 
where  thev  were  foon  difcovered  by  a  detachment  lent  in  fearch  of  them,  and  brought 
to  Mahomet,  who  was  overjoyed  to  fee  his  moil  formidable  enemy  in  his  power,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  care  of  his  uncle  and  nephew,  who  were  wounded,  telling  him, 
he  mould  anfwer  for  their  lives  ;  and,  upon  their  death,  taxed  him  with  haltening  it. 
The  brave  Portuguefc  made  no  excufes,  but  told  him,  he  came  thither  to  deitroy 
Mahometans,  and  not  to  fave  them.  Mahomet  enraged  at  this  language,  ordered  a 
itonc  to  be  put  on  his  head,  and  expofed  this  great  man  to  the  infults  and  reproaches 
of  the  whole  army  :  after  this  they  inflicted  various  kinds  of  tortures  on'  him,  which 
he  endured  with  incredible  refolution,  and  without  uttering  the  leaft  complaint,  praifing 
the  mercy  of  God  who  had  ordained  him  to  fuffer  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

Mahomet,  at  lafl  fatisfied  with  cruelty,  made  an  offer  of  fending  him  to  the  viceroy 
of  the  Indies,  if  he  would  turn  Muffulman.  The  hero  took  fire  at  this  propofal,  and 
anfwercd  with  the  higher!  indignation,  that  nothing  fhould  make  him  forfake  his 
heavenly  Matter  to  follow  an  impoftor,  and  continued  in  the  feverefl  terms  to  vilify 
their  falfe  prophet,  till  Mahomet  (truck  off"  his  head. 

Nor  did  the  refentment  of  Mahomet  end  here  ;  he  divided  his  body  into  quarters, 
and  fent  them  to  different  places.  The  Catholics  gathered  the  remains  of  this  glorious 
martyr,  and  interred  them.  Every  Moor  that  palled  by  threw  a  ftone  upon  his  grave, 
and  railed  in  time  fuch  an  heap,  as  I  found  it  difficult  to  remove,  when  I  went  in  fearch 
of  thofe  precious  reliques. 

What  I  have  here  related  of  the  death  of  Don  Chriflopher  de  Gama,  I  was  told  by 
an  old  man,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it :  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  country,  that 
in  the  place  where  his  head  fell,  a  fountain  fprung  up  of  wonderful  virtue,  which  cured 
many  difeafes  otherwife  paft  remedy. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Mahomet  continues  the  War,  and  is  killed.      The  Stratagem  of  Peter 

Leon. 

MAHOMET,  that  he  might  make  the  beff  ufe  of  his  victory,  ranged  over  a  great 
part  of  Abyflmia  in  fearch  ot  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  was  then  in  the  kingdom  of 
Dambia.  All  places  fubmitted  to  the  Mahometan,  whofe  infolence  increafed  every 
day  with  his  power  ;  and  nothing  after  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguefe  was  fuppofed  able 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms. 

The  foldiers  of  Portugal,  having  loft  their  chief,  reforted  to  the  Emperor,  who, 
though  young,  promifed  great  things,  and  told  them,  that  fince  their  own  general  was 
dead,  they  would  accept  of  none  but  himfelf.  He  received  them  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  hearing  of  Don  Chriflopher  de  Gama's  misfortune,  could  not  forbear  honouring 
with  fome  tears  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  come  fo  far  to  his  fuccour,  and  loft 
his  life  in  his  caufe. 

The  I'ortuguefe,  refolved  at  any  rate  to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  general,  defired 
the  Emperor  to  affign  them  the  poll  oppofite  to  Mahomet,  which  was  willingly  granted 
them.  That  King,  flufhed  with  his  victories,  and  imagining  to  fight  wa3  undoubtedly 
to  conquer,  fought  all  occafions  of  giving  the  Abyffins  battle.  The  Portuguefe,  who 
defired  nothing  more  than  to  re-eftablifh  their  reputation  by  revenging  the  affront  put 
upon  them  by  the  late  defeat,  adviied  the  Emperor  to  lay  hold  on  the  firft  opportunity 
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oF  fighting.  Both  parties  joined  battle  with  equal  fury :  the  Portuguefe  directed  all 
their  force  againfl  that  part  where  Mahomet  was  ported.  Peter  Leon,  who  had  been, 
fervant  to  the  general,  fingled  the  King  out  among  the  crowd,  and  (hot  him  into  the 
head  with  his  mufket.  Mahomet,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  would  have  retired  out 
of  the  battle,  and  was  followed  by  Peter  Leon  till  he  fell  down  dead  ;  the  Portuguefe, 
alighting  from  his  horfe,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  The  Moors  being  now  without  a 
leader,  continued  the  fight  but  a  little  time,  and  at  length  fled  different  ways  in  ihe 
utmoft  diforder  ;  the  Abyffins  purfued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious  Daughter  :  one 
of  them  feeing  the  King's  body  on  the  ground  cut  off  his  head,  and  prefented  it  to  the 
Emperor  ;  the  fight  of  it  filled  the  whole  camp  with  acclamations,  every  one.applaudcd 
the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  the  Abyflin,  and  no  reward  was  thought  great  enough 
for  fo  important  a  fervice.  Peter  Leon,  having  flood  by  fome  time,  afked,  whethei 
the  King  had  but  one  ear  ?  if  he  had  two,  fays  he,  it  feems  likely  that  the  man  who 
killed  him  cut  off  one,  and  keeps  it  as  a  proof  of  his  exploit.  The  Abyflin  flood  con- 
fufed,  and  the  Portuguefe  produced  the  ear  out  of  his  pocket ;  every  one  commended 
the  ftratagem,  and  the  Emperor  commanded  the  Abyflin  to  reflore  all  the  prefents  he 
had  received,  and  delivered  them  with  many  more  to  Peter  Leon. 

I  imagined  the  reader  would  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  informed  who  this  man  was, 
whole  precious  remains  were  fearched  for  by  a  viceroy  of  Tigre,  at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  himfelf.  The  commiffion  was  directed  to  me,  nor  did  I  ever  receive  one 
that  was  more  welcome  on  many  accounts.  I  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip 
with  the  Count  de  Vidigueira,  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and  had  been  defired  by  him, 
when  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  upon  going  to  Melinda,  to  inform  myfelf  where  his 
relation  was  buried,  and  to  fend  him  foine  of  his  reliques. 

The  viceroy,  fon-in-law  to  the  Emperor,  with  whom  I  was  joined  in  the  commiflion, 
gave  me  many  diflinguifhing  proofs  of  his  affection  to  me,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion.  It  was  a  journey  of  fifteen  days,  through  a  part  of  the  country 
poffeffed  by  the  Galles,  which  made  it  neceffary  to  take  troops  with  us  for  our  fecurityj 
yet,  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  the  hazard  of  the  expedition  appeared  fo  great, 
that  our  friends  bid  us  farewell  with  tears,  and  looked  upon  us  as  deflined  to  unavoid- 
able deftruction.  The  viceroy  had  given  orders  to  fome  troops  to  join  us  on  the  road, 
fo  that  our  little  army  grew  ftrcnger  as  we  advanced.  There  is  no  making  long 
marches  in  this  country  ;  an  army  here  is  a  great  city  well  peopled,  and  under  exact 
government :  they  take  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  and  the  camp  hath  its 
ftreets,  its  market  places,  its  churches,  courts  of  juflice,  judges,  and  civil  officers. 

Before  they  fet  forward,  they  advertife  the  governors  of  provinces  through  which 
they  are  to  pafs,  that  they  may  take  care  to  furnifh  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fubfiflence 
of  the  troops.  Thefe  governors  give  notice  to  the  adjacent  places,  that  the  army  is  to 
march  that  way  on  fucli  a  day,  and  that  they  are  affeffed  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread, 
beer,  and  cows.  The  pcafants  are  very  exact  in  fupplying  their  quota,  being  obliged 
to  pay  double  the  value  in  cafe  of  failure ;  and  very  often  when  they  have  produced 
their  full  fhare,  they  are  told,  that  they  have  been  deficient,  and  condemned  to  buy 
their  peace  with  a  large  fine. 

When  the  providore  has  received  thefe  contributions,  he  divides  them  according  to 
the  number  of  perfons,  and  the  want  they  are  in  :  the  proportion  they  obferve  in  this 
dillribution  is  twenty  pots  of  beer,  ten  of  mead,  and  one  cow  to  an  hundred  loaves. 
The  chief  officers  and  perfons  of  note  carry  their  own  provifions  with  them,  which  I 
did  too,  though  I  afterwards  found  the  precaution  unnccelfary,  for  I  had  often  two 
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or  three  cows  more  than  I  wanted,  which  I  bellowed  on  thofc  whofe  allowance  fell 
fhort. 

The  Abyffins  are  not  only  obliged  to  maintain  the  troops  in  their  march,  but  to 
repair  the  roads,  to  clear  them,  efpecially  in  the  forefts,  of  brambles  and  thorns,  and 
by  all  means  poflible  to  facilitate  the  paflagc  of  the  army.  They  are,  by  long  cuftom, 
extremely  ready  at  encamping:  as  foon  as  they  come  to  a  place  they  think  convenient 
to  halt  at,  the  officer  that  commands  the  vanguard,  marks  out  with  his  pike  the  place 
for  the  King's  or  viceroy's  tent :  every  one  knows  his  rank,  and  how  much  ground 
he  fliall  take  up  ;  fo  the  camp  is  formed  in  an  inftant. 

CHAP.  VII. — They  difcover  the  Rcliqucs.      Their  Apprehenjion  of  the  Galles.      The 
Author  converts  a  Criminal,  and  procures  his  Pardon. 

WE  took  with  us  an  old  Moor,  fo  enfeebled  with  age,  that  they  were  forced  to 
carry  him  :  he  had  feen,  as  I  have  laid,  the  fufferings  and  death  of  Don  Chriftopher 
de  Gama  ;  and  a  Christian,  who  had  often  heard   all  thofe  paffages  related  to  his 
father,  and  knew  the  place  where  the  uncle  and   nephew  of  Mahomet  were  buried, 
and  where  they  interred  one  quarter  of  the  Portuguefe  martyr.     We  often  examined 
thefe  two  men,  and  always  apart ;  they  agreed  in  every  circumftance  of  their  relations, 
and  confirmed  us  in  our  belief  of  them  by  leading  us  to  the  place  where  we  took  up  the 
uncle  and  nephew  of  Mahomet,  as  they  had  defcribed.     With  no  fmall   labour  we 
removed  the  heap  of  ftones  which  the  Moors,  according  to  their  cuftom,  had  thrown 
upon  the  body,  and  difcovered  the  treafure  we  came  in  fcarch  of.     Not  many  paces 
off  was  the  fountain  where  they  had  thrown  his  head,  with  a  dead  dog,  to  raife  a 
greater  averfion  in  the  Moors.     I  gathered  the  teeth  and  the  lower  jaw.     No  words 
can  exprefs  the  extafies  I  was  transported  with,  at  feeing   the  reliques  of  fo  great  a 
man,  and  reflecting  that  it  had  pleafcd  God  to  make  me  the  inftrument  of  their  pre- 
lcrvation,  fo  that  one  day,  if  our  holy  father  the  Pope  fhall  be  fo  pleafed,  they  may 
receive  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.     All  burft  into  tears  at  the  fight.     We  in- 
dulged a  melancholy  pleafure  in  reflecting  what  that  great  man  had  atchieved  for  the 
deliverance  of  Abyflinia,  from  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  the  Moors ;  the  voyages  he 
had  undertaken  ;  the  battles  he  had  fought ;  the  victories  he  had  won  ;  and  the  cruel 
and  tragical  death  he  had  fuffered.     Our  firft  moments  were  fo  entirely  taken  up  with 
thefe  reflections,  that  we  were  incapable  of  confidering  the  danger  we  were  in  of 
being  immediately  furrounded  by  the  Galles :  but  as  foon  as  we  awaked  to  that 
thought,  we  contrived  to  retreat  as  faft  as  we  could :  our  expedition,  however,  was 
not  fo  great,  but  we  faw  them  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ready  to  pour  down  upon  us. 
The  viceroy  attended  us  clofely  with  his  little  army,  but  had  been'probably  not  much 
more  fecure  than  we,  his  force  confiding  only  of  foot,  and  the  Galles  entirely  of  horfe, 
a  fervice  at  which  they  are  very  expert.     Our  apprehenfions  at  laft  proved  to  be  need- 
lefs,  for  the  troops  we  faw  were  of  a  nation  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Abyfllns. 
Not  caring,  after  this  alarm,  to  flay  longer  here,  we  fet  out  on  our  march  back, 
and  in  our  return,  palled  through  a  village  where  two  men,  who  had  murdered  a 
domeftic  of  the  viceroy,  lay  under  an  arreft :  as  they  had  been  taken  in  the  fad,  the 
law  of  the  country  allowed  that  they  might  have  been  executed  the  fame  hour,  but 
the  viceroy  having  ordered  that  their  death  fhould  be  deferred  till  his  return,  delivered 
them  to  the  relations  of  the  dead,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  fhould  think  proper. 
They  made  great  rejoicings  all  the  night,  on  account  of  having  it  in  their  power  to 
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revenge  their  relation  ;  and  the  unhappy  criminals  had  the  mortification  of  {landing  by, 
to  behold  this  jollity,  and  the  preparations  made  for  their  execution. 

The  Abyflins  have  three  different  ways  of  putting  a  criminal  to  death ;  one  way  is 
to  bury  him  to  the  neck,  to  lay  a  heap  of  brambles  upon  his  head,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  with  a  great  ftone.  Another  is  to  beat  him  to  death  with  cudgels.  A  third, 
and  the  mofl  ufual,  is  to  flab  them  with  their  lances.  The  nearcft  relation  gives  the 
firfl  thrufl,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  reft  according  to  their  degrees  of  kindred  ;  and 
they  to  whom  it  does  not  happen  to  ftrike  while  the  offender  is  alive,  dip  the  points  of 
their  lances  in  his  blood,  to  fhew  that  they  partake  in  the  revenge.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  the  relations  of  the  criminal  are  for  taking  the  like  vengeance  for  his 
death,  and  fometimes  purfue  this  refolution  fo  far  that  all  thofe  who  had  any  (hare 
in  the  profecution  lofe  their  lives. 

I  being  informed  that  thefe  two  men  were  to  die,  wrote  to  the  viceroy  for  his  per- 
miflion  to  exhort  them,  before  they  entered  into  eternity,  to  unite  themfelves  to  the 
church.  My  requeft  being  granted,  I  applied  myieLf  to  the  men,  and  found  one  of 
them  fo  obftinate  that  he  would  not  even  afford  me  an  hearing,  and  died  in  his  error- 
The  other  I  found  more  flexible,  and  wrought  upon  him  fo  far,  that  he  came  to  my 
tent  to  be  inftrucled.  After  my  care  of  his  eternal  welfare  had  met  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
I  could  not  forbear  attempting  fomething  for  his  temporal,  and  by  my  endeavours, 
matters  were  fo  accommodated,  that  the  relations  were  willing  to  grant  his  life  on  con- 
dition he  paid  a  certain  number  of  cows,  or  the  value.  Their  firft  demand  was  of 
a  thoufand ;  he  offered  them  five ;  they  at  laft  were  fatisfied  with  twelve,  provided 
they  were  paid  upon  the  fpot.  The  Abyflins  are  extremely  charitable ;  and  the 
women,  on  fuch  occafions,  will  give  even  their  necklaces,  and  pendants,  fo  that,  with 
what  I  gave  myfelf,  I  collected  in  the  camp  enough  to  pay  the  fine,  and  all  parties 
were  content. 

CHAP.  VIII.  —  The  Viceroy  is  offended  by  bis  Wife.     He  complains  to  the  Emperor,  but 
without  Redrefs.     He  meditates  a  Revolt,  raifes  an  Army,  and  makes  an  Attempt  to 
fcize  upon  the  Author. 

WE  continued  our  march,  and  the  viceroy  having  been  advertifed  that  fome  troops 
had  appeared  in  a  hoftile  manner  on  the  frontiers,  went  againfl  them  :  I  parted  from 
him,  and  arrived  at  Fremona,  where  the  Portuguefe  expected  me  with  great  im- 
patience. I  repofited  the  bones  of  Don  Chriftopher  de  Gama  in  a  decent  place,  and 
fent  them  the  May  following  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  together  with  his  arms 
which  had  been  prefented  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Abyflinia,  and  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  that  gallant  Portuguefe  always  carried  about  him. 

The  viceroy,  during  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  heard  very 
provoking  accounts  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  complained  of  it  to  the  Em- 
peror, intreating  him  either  to  punifh  his  daughter  himfelf,  or  to  permit  him  to  deliver 
her  over  to  juflice,  that,  if  fhe  was  falfely  accufed,  fhe  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  her  own  honour  and  her  huiband's  out  of  difpute.  The  Emperor  took  little 
notice  of  his  fon-indaw's  remonftrances ;  and,  the  truth  is,  the  viceroy  was  fomew  hat 
more  nice  in  that  matter  than  the  people  of  rank  in  this  country  generally  are.  There 
are  laws,  it  is  true,  againfl  adultery,  but  they  feem  to  have  been  only  for  the  meaner 
people,  and  the  women  of  quality,  cfpccially  the  ouzoros,  or  ladies  of  the  blood  royal, 
are  fo  much  above  them,  that  their  hufbands  have  not  even  the  liberty  of  complaining  ; 
and  certainly  to  fupport  injuries  of  this  kind  without  complaining,  requires  a  degree  of 
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patience  which  few  men  can  boaft  of.  The  viceroy's  virtue  was  not  proof  againft  this 
temptation,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  refolved  to  be  revenged  on  his  father- 
in-law.  He  knew  the  prefent  temper  of  the  people,  that  thofc  of  the  greateft  interell 
and  power  were  by  no  moans  plcafed  with  the  changes  of  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a  fair  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  that  thefe  difcontents  were  every  where  heightened  by 
the  monks  and  clergy.  Encouraged  by  thefe  reflections,  he  was  always  talking  of 
the  jufl  reafons  he  had  to  complain  of  the  Emperor,  and  gave  them  fufficient  room  to 
underftand,  that  if  they  would  appear  in  his  party,  he  would  declare  himfelf  for  the 
ancient  religion,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  fliould  take  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  it.  The  chief  and  almofl  the  only  thing  that  hindered  him  from  railing  a  for- 
midable rebellion,  was  the  mutual  diftruft  they  entertained  of  one  another,  each  fearing, 
that  as  foon  as  the  Emperor  fhould  publifh  an  act  of  grace,  or  general  amnefty,  the 
greateft  part  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  embrace  it ;  and  this  fufpicion  was  imagined 
more  reafonable  of  the  viceroy  than  of  any  other.  Notwithftanding  this  difficulty,  the 
prieffs,  who  interefted  themfelves  much  in  this  revolt,  ran  with  the  utmoft  earneflnefs 
from  church  to  church,  levelling  their  fermons  againft  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic 
religion  :  and  that  they  might  have  the  better  fuccefs  in  putting  a  flop  to  all  ecclefiaf- 
tical  innovations,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  putting  all  the  miifionaries  to  the  fword  ; 
and  that  the  viceroy  might  have  no  room  to  hope  tor  a  pardon,  they  obliged  him  to 
give  the  firft  wound  to  him  that  fhould  fall  into  his  hands. 

As  I  was  the  neareft,  and  by  confequence  the  moft  expofed,  an  order  was  immedi- 
ately iffued  out  for  apprehending  me,  it  being  thought  a  good  expedient  to  feize  me, 
and  force  me  to  build  a  citadel,  into  which  they  might  retreat  if  they  fhould  happen  to 
meet  with  a  defeat.  The  viceroy  wrote  to  me  to  defire  that  I  would  come  to  him,  he 
having,  as  he  faid,  an  affair  of  the  higheft  importance  to  communicate. 

The  frequent  afTemblies  which  the  viceroy  held  had  already  been  much  talked  of; 
and  I  had  received  advice  that  he  was  ready  for  a  revolt,  and  that  my  death  was  to  be 
the  firft  fignal  of  an  open  war.  Knowing  that  the  viceroy  had  made  many  complaints 
of  the  treatment  he  received  from  his  father-in-law,  I  made  no  doubt  that  he  had  fome 
ill  defign  in  hand  ;  and  yet  could  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf  that  after  all  the  tokens  of 
friendfhip  I  had  received  from  him  he  would  enter  into  any  meafures  for  deftroying 
me.  While  I  was  yet  in  fufpenfe,  I  difpatched  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  viceroy  with 
my  excufe  for  difobeying  him  ;  and  gave  the  meffenger  ftrict  orders  to  obferve  all  that 
palled,  and  bring  me  an  exact  account. 

This  affair  was  of  too  great  moment  not  to  engage  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  arrive 
at  the  moft  certain  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  advertife  the  court  of  the  danger.  I  wrote 
therefore  to  one  of  our  fathers,  who  was  then  near  the  Emperor,  the  belt  intelligence 
I  could  obtain  of  all  that  had  paffed,  of  the  reports  that  were  fpread  through  all  this 
part  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  difpofition  which  I  difcovered  in  the  people  to  a  general 
defection  ;  telling  him,  however,  that  1  could  not  yet  believe  that  the  viceroy,  who 
had  honoured  me  with  his  friendfhip,  and  of  whom  I  never  had  any  thought  but  how  to 
oblige  him,  could  now  have  fo  far  changed  his  fentiments  as  to  take  away  my  life. 

The  letters  which  1  received  by  my  fervant,  and  the  affurances  he  gave  that  I  need 
fear  nothing,  for  that  I  was  never  mentioned  by  the  viceroy  without  great  marks  of 
efteem,  fo  tar  conhrmed  me  in  my  error,  that  1  went  from  Fremo'na  with  a  refolution 
to  fee  him.  I  did  not  relied  that  a  man  who  could  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  King,  his 
father-in-law,  and  his  benefactor,  might  without  fcruple  do  the  fame  to  a  ftranger, 
though  diilinguifhed  as  his  friend  ;  and  thus  fanguine  and  unfufpecting  continued  my 
journey,  ftill  receiving  intimation  from  all  parts  to  take  care  of  myfelf:  at  length  when 
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I  was  within  a  few  days  journics  of  the  viceroy,  I  received  a  billet  in  more  plain 
and  exprefs  terms  than  any  thing  1  had  been  told  yet,  charging  me  with  extreme 
imprudence  in  putting  myfelf  into  the  hands  of  thole  men  who  had  undoubtedly  fworn  to 
cut  me  off. 

I  began  upon  this  to  diftruft  the  fincerity  of  the  viceroy's  profeffions,  and  refolved, 
upon  the  receipt  of  another  letter  from  the  viceroy,  to  return  directly  :  in  this  letter, 
having  excufed  himfelf  for  not  waiting  for  my  arrival,  he  defired  me  in  terms  very  flrong 
and  preffing  to  come  forward,  and  flay  for  him  at  his  own  houfe,  affuring  me,  that  he  had 
given  fuch  orders  for  my  entertainment  as  fliould  prevent  my  being  tired  with  living 
there.  I  imagined  at  firft  that  he  had  left  fome  fervants  to  provide  for  my  reception, 
but  being  advertifed  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  revolt,  that  the  Galles  were  engaged  to  come  to  his  affiftance,  and  that  he 
was  gone  to  fign  a  treaty  with  them  ;  I  was  no  longer  in  fufpence  what  meafures  to  take, 
but  returned  to  Fremona. 

Here  I  found  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  which  prohibited  me  to  go  out,  and  the 
orders  which  he  had  lent  through  all  thefe  parts,  directing  them  to  arreft  me  wherever 
I  was  found,  and  to  hinder  me  from  proceeding  on  my  journey.  Thefe  orders  came 
too  late  to  contribute  to  my  prefervation,  and  this  Prince's  goodnefs  had  been  in  vain,  if 
God,  whole  protection  I  have  often  had  experience  of  in  my  travels,  had  not  been  my 
conductor  in  this  emergencv. 

The  viceroy  hearing  that  I  was  returned  to  my  refidence,  did  not  difcover  any  con- 
cern or  chagrin  as  at  a  difappointment,  for  fuch  was  his  privacy  and  diflimulation,  that 
the  mod  penetrating  could  never  form  any  conjecture  that  could  be  depended  on, 
about  his  defigns,  till  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  them.  My  fervant, 
a  man  of  wit,  was  furprifed  as  well  as  every  body  elfe  ;  and  I  can  afcribe  to  nothing  but 
a  miracle,  my  efcape  from  fo  many  fnares  as  he  laid  to  entrap  me. 

There  happened  during  this-  perplexity  of  my  affairs  an  accident  of  fmall  confequence 
in  itfelf,  which  yet  I  think  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  fhews  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  Abyflins.     I  received  a  vifit  from  a  religious,  who  paffed,   though  he 
was  blind,  for  the  mod  learned  perfon  in  all  that  country  :  he  had  the  whole  fcriptures 
in  his  memory,  but  feemed  to  have  been  at   more  pains  to  retain,  than  undcriland 
them  ;  as  he  talked  much,  he  often   took  occafion  to  quote  them,  and  did  it  almolt 
always  improperly  :  having  invited  him  to  fup  and  pafs  the  night  with  me,  I  fet  before 
him  fome  excellen;  mead,  which  he  liked  fo  well,  as  to  drink  fomewhat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  exact   temperance:  next  day,  to  make  fome  return  for  his  entertainment, 
he  took  upon   him  to  divert  me  with  fome  of  thofc  ftories  which  the  monks  amufe 
fimple  people  with,  and  told  me  of  a  devil  that  haunted  a  fountain,  and  ufed  to  make  it 
his  employment  to  plague  the  monks  that  came  thither  to  fetch  water,  and  continued 
his  malice,  till  he  was  converted  by  the  founder  of  their  order,  who  found  him  no  very 
ftubborn  profelyte  till  they  came  to  the  point  of  circumcifion  ;  the  devil  was  unhappily 
off  Si  d   with  a  flrong  averfion  from  being  circumcifed,  which  however,  by  much 
pi  rfuafion,  he  at  laft  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  taking  a  religious  habit,  died  ten  years 
alter  with  great  figns  of  fanctity.     lie  added  another  hiftory  of  a  famous  Abyffmian 
monk,  who   killed  a  devil   two  hundred  feet   high,  and  only  four  feet    thick,  that 
ravaged  all  the  country  ;   the  peafants   had  a  great  defire  to  throw  the  dead  carcafe 
irom  the  top  of  a  rock,  but  could  not  with  all  their  force  remove  it  from  the  place,  but 
the  monk  drew  it  after  him  with  all  imaginable  cafe,  and  pulhcd  it  down.     This  ftory 
was  followed  by  another,  of  a  young  devil   that  became  a  religious  of  the  famous 
monaftcry  of  Aba  Gatima.     The  good  father  would  have  favoured  mc  with  more  rela- 
tion" 
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tions  of  the  fame  kind,  if  I  had  been  in  the  humour  to  have  heard  them,  but,  interrupt- 
in"-  him,  I  told  him  that  all  thefe  relations  confirmed  what  we  had  found  by  experience, 
that  the  monks  of  Abyflinia  were  no  improper  company  for  the  devil. 

CHAP.  IX.—  The  Viceroy  is  defeated  and  banged.     The  Author  narrozuly  efcapes  being 

poifoned. 

I  DID  not  ftay  long  at  Fremona,  but  left  that  town  and  the  province  of  Tigre,  and 
foon  found  that  I  was  very  happy  in  that  refolution,  for  fcarce  had  I  left  the  place, 
before  the  viceroy  came  in  perfon  to  put  me  to  death,  who,  not  finding  me,  as  he 
expected,  refolved  to  turn  all  his  vengeance  againfl  the  father  Gafpard  Paes,  a 
venerable  man,  who  was  grown  grey  in  the  mifiions  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  five  other 
mifiiunaries  newly  arrived  from  the  Indies :  his  defign  was  to  kill  them  all  at  one  time 
without  fufferinc  any  to  efcape  ;  he  therefore  fent  for  them  all,  but  one  happily  being 
fick,  another  ftaid  to  attend  him  :  to  this  they  owed  their  lives,  for  the  viceroy  finding 
but  four  of  them,  fent  them  back,  telling  them  he  would  fee  them  all  together.  The 
fathers,  having  been  already  told  of  his  revolt,  and  of  the  pretences  he  made  ufe  of  to 
give  it  credit,  made  no  queftion  of  his  intent  to  maflacre  them,  and  contrived  their  efcape 
fo,  that  they  got  fafely  out  of  his  power. 

The  viceroy  difappointed  in  his  fcheme,  vented  all  his  rage  upon  father  James, 
whom  the  patriarch  had  given  him  as  his  confeffor ;  the  good  man  was  carried,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  middle  of  the  camp  ;  the  viceroy  gave  the  firfl  flab  in  the 
throat,  and  all  the  refl  flruck  him  with  their  lances,  and  dipped  their  weapons  in  his 
blood,  promifing  each  other  that  they  would  never  accept  of  any  act  of  oblivion  or 
terms  of  peace,  by  which  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  abolifhed  throughout 
the  empire,  and  all  thofe  who  profeffed  it  either  banifhed  or  put  to  death.  They  then 
ordered  all  the  beads,  images,  crofles,  and  rcliques  which  the  Catholics  made  ufe  of  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fire. 

The  anger  of  God  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  his  head  for  thefe  daring  and  com- 
plicated crimes  :  the  Emperor  had  already  confifcated  all  his  goods,  and  given  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigre  to  Keba  Chriflos,  a  good  Catholic,  who  was  fent 
with  a  numerous  army  to  take  polllflion  of  it.  As  both  armies  were  in  fearch  of  each 
other,  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  a  battle.  The  revolted  viceroy  Tecla 
Georgis  placed  all  his  confidence  in  the  Galles  his  auxiliaries.  Keba  Chriflos,  who 
had  marched  with  incredible  expedition  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  making  any  intrench- 
ments,  would  willingly  have  refrefhtd  his  men  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  but 
finding  the  foe  vigilant,  thought  it  not  proper  to  flay  till  he  was  attacked,  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  make  the  firfl  onfet  ;  then  prefenting  himfelf  before  his  army  without 
arms  and  with  his  head  uncovered,  allured  them  that  fuch  was  his  confidence  in  God's 
protection  of  thofe  that  engaged  in  fo  jufl  a  caufe,  that  though  he  were  in  that  condition 
and  alone,  he  would  attack  his  enemies. 

The  battle  began  immediately,  and  of  all  the  troops  of  Tecla  Georgis  only  the  Galles 
made  any  refinance,  the  reft  abandoned  him  without  ftriking  a  blow.  The  unhappy 
commander  feeing  all  his  fquadrons  broken,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Galles ,  with 
twelve  ecclefiaflics,  killed  en  the  fpot,  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  found  three 
days  afterwards,  wi'h  his  favourite  and  a  monk.  When  they  took  him,  they  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  two  companions  in  the  field,  and  carried  him  to  the  Emperor  ;  the 
procedure  againfl  him  was  not  long,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  Then 
imagining  that,  if  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  the  intercefuon  of  the  mifhonaries, 
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with  the  intreaties  of  his  wife  and  children  might  procure  him  a  pardon,  lie  defired  a 
Jefuit  to  hear  his  confeflion,  and  abjured  his  errors.     The  Emperor  w; 
to  the  intreaties  of  his  daughter,  and  the  tears  of  his  grand  children,  and  all  that  could 
be  obtained  of  him,  was  that  the  fcntence  ihould  be  mollified,  and  changed  intfl 
condemnation  to  be  hanged.     Tecla  Georgis  renounced  his  abjuration,  and  al  his  d 
perfifted  in  his  errors.  '  Adero,  his  filter,  who  had  borne  thcgveatelt  (hare  in  his  revolt, 
vr.  i  h;ingcd  on  the  fame  tree  fifteen  days  after. 

I  arrived  not  long  after  at  the  Emperor's  court,  and  had  the  honour  of  killing  his 
hands ;  but  Itaid  not  long  in  a  place,  where  no  mifiionary  ought  to  linger,  unlefs 
obliged  by  the  molt  preffing  neccflity  :  but  being  ordered  by  my  fuperiors  into  the 
kingdom  of  Damote,  I  fet  out  on  my  journey,  and  on  the  road  was  in  great  danger 
of  lofing  my  life  by  my  curiofity  of  tailing  an  herb  which  I  found  near  a  brook,  and 
which,  though  I  had  often  heard  of  it,  I  did  not  know.  It  bears  a  great  refemblance  to 
our  raddilhci,  the  leaf  and  colour  were  beautiful,  and  the  tafte  not  unpleafant;  it  came  into 
my  mind  when  1  began  to  chew  it,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  that  venomous  herb,  againft 
which  no  antidote  had  yet  been  found,  but  perfuading  myfelf  afterwards  that  my  fears 
merely  chimerical,  I  continued  to  chew  it,  till  a  man  accidentally  meeting  me,  and 
feeing  me  with  a  handful  of  it,  cried  out  to  me,  that  I  was  poifoned  ;  I  had  happily  not- 
fwallowed  any  of  it,  and  throwing  out  what  1  had  in  my  mouth,  I  returned  God  thanks 
for  this  infiance  of  his  protection. 

I  crolfed  the  Nile  the  firlt  time  in  my  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  Damote;  my  paf- 
fage  brought  into  my  mind  all  that  I  had,  read  either  in  ancient  or  modern  writers,  of 
this  celebrated  river ;  I  recollected  the  great  expences  at  which  fome  Emperors  had 
endeavoured  to  gratify  their  curiofity  of  knowing  the  fources  of  this  mighty  ftream, 
which  nothing  but  their  little  acquaintance  with  the  Abyflins  made  lb  difficult  to  be 
found.  I  palled  the  river  within  two  days  journey  of  its  head,  near  a  wide  plain, 
which  is  entirely  laid  under  water  when  it  begins  to  overflow  the  banks.  Its  channel 
is  even  here  fo  wide,  that  a  ball-fhot  from  a  mufket  can  fcarce  reach  the  farther  bank. 
Here  is  neither  boat  nor  bridge,  and  the  river  is  fo  full  of  hippopotames,  or  river 
hoffes,  and  crocodiles,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fwim  over  without  danger  of  being  de- 
voured. The  only  way  of  palling  it  is  upon  floats,  which  they  guide  as  well  as  they 
can  with  long  poles.  Nor  is  even  this  way  without  danger,  for  thefe  deftructive  animals 
overturn  the  floats,  and  tear  the  paffengers  in  pieces.  The  river  horfe,  which  lives 
only  on  grafs  and  branches  of  trees,  is  fatisfied  with  killing  the  men,  but  the  crocodile 
!  more  voracious,  feeds  upon  the  carcafes. 

But  lince  I  am  arrived  at  the  banks  of  this  renowned  river,  which  I  have  paffed 
and  p  paffed  fo  many  times;  and  fince  all  that  I  have  read  of  the  nature  of  its  waters, 
and  the  caufes  of  its  overflowing,  is  full  of  fables,  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to 
find  here  an  account  of  what  I  law  myfelf,  or  was  told  by  the  inhabitants. 

CHAP.  X.  —  A  Dcfcription  of  the  Nile. 

THE  Nile,  which  the  natives  call  Abavi,  that  is,  the  Father  of  Waters,  rifes  firfl 
in  Sacala,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  and 
agreeable  of  all  the  Abyflinian  dominions.  This  province  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  of 
the  Agaus,  who  call,  but  only  call  themfelves  Chrilfians,  for  by  daily  intermarriages 
they  have  allied  them  [i  Ives  to  the  Pagan  Agaus,  and  adopted  all  their  cufioms  and 
ceremonies.  Thefe  two  nations  are  very  numerous,  fierce,  and  unconquerable,  inha- 
biting a  country  full  of  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  woods,  and  hollowed  by 
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nature  into  vail  caverns,  many  of  which  are  capable  of  containing  feveral  numerous 
families,  and  hundreds  of  cows  :  to  thefe  recedes  the  Agaus  betake  themfelves,  when 
thev  are  driven  out  of  the  plain,  where  it  is  almofl  impoilible  to  find  them,  and  cer- 
tain' ruin  to  purfue  them.  This  people  increafes  extremely,  every  man  being  allowed 
fo  many  wives  as  he  hath  hundreds  of  cows,  and  it  is  feldom  that  the  hundreds  are 
required  to  be  complete. 

In  the  eaftern  part  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whofe  defcent  is 
fo  cafy  that  it  feems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that  fource  of  the  Nile  which  has  been  fought 
after  at  fo  much  cxpence  of  labour,  and  about  which  fuch  variety  of  conjectures  hath 
been  formed  without  fuccefs.  This  fpring,  or  rather  thefe  two  fprings,  are  two  holes, 
each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a  (tone's  caft  diftant  from  each  other,  the  one  is  but 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  at  leaft  we  could  not  get  our  plummet  farther, 
perhaps  becaufe  it  was  flopped  by  roots,  for  the  whole  place  is  full  of  trees  ;  of  the 
other,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs,  with  a  line  of  ten  feet  we  could  find  no  bottom,  and 
were  affured  by  the  inhabitants  that  none  ever  had  been  found.  It  is  believed  here, 
that  thefe  fprings  are  the  vents  of  a  great  fubterraneous  lake,  and  they  have  this  cir- 
cumftance  to  favour  their  opinion,  that  the  ground  is  always  moid  and  fo  foft  that 
the  water  boils  up  under  foot  as  one  walks  upon  it ;  this  is  more  vifible  after  rains, 
for  then  the  ground  yields  and  finks  fo  much,  that  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  fupported  by 
the  roots  of  trees,  that  are  interwoven  one  with  another :  fuch  is  the  ground  round 
about  thefe  fountains.  At  a  little  diftance  to  the  fouth,  is  a  village  named  Guix, 
through  which  the  way  lies  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  traveller  dif- 
covers  a  vaft  extent  of  land,  which  appears  like  a  deep  valley,though  the  mountain  rifes 
fo  imperceptibly  that  thofe  who  go  up  or  down  it  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  any  declivity. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  little  hill  which  the  idolatrous  Agaus  have  in  great 
veneration  :  their  prieft  calls  them  together  at  this  place  once  a  year,  and  having 
facrificed  a  cow,  throws  the  head  into  one  of  the  fprings  of  the  Nile ;  after  which 
ceremony,  every  one  facrifices  a  cow  or  more,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
wealth  or  devotion.  The  bones  of  thefe  cows  have  already  formed  two  mountains  of 
confiderable  height,  which  afford  a  fufficient  proof  that  thefe  nations  have  always  paid 
their  adorations  to  this  famous  river.  They  eat  thefe  facrifices  with  great  devotion,  as 
flefh  confecrated  to  their  Ueity.  Then  the  prieft  anoints  himfelf  with  the  greafe  and 
tallow  of  the  cows,  and  fits  down  on  an  heap  of  ftraw,  on  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  pile  which  is  prepared,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  the  whole  heap  is  confumed  without 
any  injury  to  the  prieft,  who  while  the  fire  continues,  harangues  the  ftanders  by,  and 
confirms  them  in  their  prefent  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  When  the  pile  is  burnt, 
and  the  difcourfe  at  an  end,  every  one  makes  a  large  prefent  to  the  prieft,  which  is  the 
grand  defign  of  this  religious  mockery. 

To  return  to  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  :  its  waters,  after  the  firft  rife,  run  to  the  eaftward 
for  about  a  mu(ket-!hot,  then  turning  to  the  north,  continue  hidden  in  the  grafs  and 
weeds  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  difcover  themfelves  for  the  firft  time  among 
fome  rocks  ;  a  fight  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  fome  pleafure,  by  thofe  who  have  read 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  this  ftream  delivered  by  the  ancients,  and  the  vain  conjectures 
and  reafonings  which  have  been  formed  upon  its  original,  the  nature  of  its  water,  its 
cataracts,  and  its  inundations,  all  which  we  are  now  entirely  acquainted  with,  and  eye- 
vvineffes  of. 

Many  interpreters  of  the  holy  fcriptures  pretend  that  Gihon,  mentioned  in  Genefis, 
is  no  other  than  the  Nile,  which  encompaffeth  all  ./Ethiopia  ;  but  as  the  Gihon  had 
its  fource  from  the  terreftrial  paradife,  and  we  know  that  the  Nile  rifes  in  the  country 
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of  the  Agaus,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  no  fmall  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the  fame 
river  could  arife  from  two  fources  fo  diftant  from  each  other,  or  how  a  river  from  fo 
low  a  fource  mould  fpring  up  and  appear  in  a  place  perhaps  the  higheft  in  the  world  ; 
for  if  we  confider,  that  Arabia  and  Paleltine  are  in  their  fituation  almoft  level  with 
Egvpt  ;  that  Egypt  is  as  low,  if  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  Dambia,  as  the  deeped 
valley  in  regard  of  the  higheft  mountain,  that  the  province  of  Sacala  is  yet  more  ele- 
vated than  Dambia  ;  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  mud  either  pafs  under  the  Red  Sea,  or 
take  a  great  compafs  about,  we  (hall  find  it  hard  to  conceive  fuch  an  attractive  power  in 
the  earth,  as  may  be  able  to  make  the  waters  rife  through  the  obftru&ion  of  fo  much 
fand  from  places  fo  low,  to  the  mod  lofty  region  of  ^Ethiopia. 

But  leaving  thefe  difficulties,  let  us  go  on  to  defcribe  the  courfe  of  the  Nile.  It 
rolls  away  from  its  fource  with  fo  inconfiderable  a  current,  that  it  appears  un- 
likely to  efcape  being  dried  up  by  the  hot  feafon,  but  foon  receiving  an  increafe  from 
the  Gemma,  the  Keltu,  the  Branfu,  and  other  lefs  rivers,  it  is  of  fuch  a  breadth  in  the 
plain  of  Boad,  which  is  not  above  three  days  journey  from  its  fource,  that  a  ball  fhot 
from  a  mufket  will  fcarce  fTy  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Here  it  begins  to  run 
northwards,  deflecting,  however,  a  little  towards  the  eaff,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues,  and  then  enters  the  fo  much  talked  of  Lake  of  Dambia,  called  by  the  natives 
Barhar  Sena,  the  Refemblance  of  the  Sea,  or  Bahar  Dambia,  the  Sea  of  Dambia.  It 
crolfes  this  lake  only  at  one  end,  with  fo  violent  a  rapidity,  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
may  be  diftinguifhcd  though  all  the  paffage,  which  is  fix  leagues.  Here  begins  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles  farther,  in  the  land  of  Alata,  it  rufhes  precipi- 
tately from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  forms  one  of  the  moil:  beautiful  water-falls  in 
the  world  :  I  palled  under  it  without  being  wet ;  and  refting  myfelf  there,  for  the  fake 
of  the  coolnefs,  was  charmed  with  a  thoufand  delightful  rainbows,  which  the  fun- 
beams  painted  on  the  water  in  all  their  fhining  and  lively  colours.  The  fall  of  this 
mighty  ftream  from  fo  great  a  height  makes  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  to  a  confider- 
able  diftance ;  but  I  could  not  obferve  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  at  all  deaf. 
I  converfed  with  feveral,  and  was  as  eafily  heard  by  them,  as  I  heard  them.  The  mill; 
that  rifes  from  this  fall  of  water  may  be  feen  much  farther  than  the  noife  can  be  heard. 
After  this  cataract  the  Nile  again  collects  its  fcattered  ftream  among  the  rocks,  which 
feem  to  be  disjoined  in  this  place  only  to  afford  it  a  paffage.  They  are  fo  near  each 
other  that,  in  my  time,  a  bridge  of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  Imperial  army  paffed, 
was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Segued  hath  fince  built  here  a  bridge  of  one  arch  in  the 
fame  place,  for  which  purpofe  he  procured  mafons  from  India.  This  bridge,  which 
is  the  firfl  the  Abyffins  have  feen  on  the  Nile,  very  much  facilitates  a  communication 
between  the  provinces,  and  encourages  commerce  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  empire. 

Here  the  river  alters  its  courfe,  and  paffes  through  many  various  kingdoms  ;  on  the 
eaft  it  leaves  Begmeder,  or  the  Land  of  Sheep,  fo  called  from  great  numbers  that  are 
bred  there,  beg,  in  that  language,  fignifying  fheep,  and  meder,  a  country.  It  then 
waters  the  kingdoms  of  Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  and  Damot,  which  lie  on  the  left  fide, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  which  it  bounds  on  the  right,  forming  by  its  windings  a 
kind  of  peninfula.  Then  entering  Bezamo,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Damot,  and 
Gamarchaufa,  part  of  Goiama,  it  returns  within  a  fhort  day's  journey  of  its  fpring  ; 
though  to  purfue  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  accompany  it  round  the  kingdom  of 
Goiama,  is  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  days.  So  far.  and  a  few  days  journey  farther, 
this  river  confines  itfelf  to  Abyffmia,  and  then  paffes  into  the  bordering  countries  of 
Eazulo  and  Ombarca. 
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Thefe  vnft  regions  we  have  little  knowledge  of:  they  are  inhabited  by  nations  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Ab)flins;  their  hair  is  like  that  of  the  other  blacks,  fhort  and 
curled.  In  the  year  1615,  Rafil-la  Chriftos,  lieutenant-general  to  Sultan  Segued, 
entered  thofe  kingdoms  with  his  army  in  an  hoftile  manner;  but  being  able  to  get 
no  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  aft<  mined  at  their  unbounded  extent, 
he  returned,  without  daring  to  attempt  any  thing. 

As  the  empire  of  the  Abyflins  terminates  at  thefe  defarts,  and  as  I  have  followed 
the  courfe  of  the  Nile  no  farther,  I  here  leave  it  to  range  over  barbarous  kingdoms, 
and  convt  y  wealth  and  plenty  into  Egypt,  which  owes  to  the  annual  inundations  of 
this  river  its  envied  fertility.  I  know  not  any  thing  of  the  reft  of  its  paffage,  but  that 
it  receives  great  increafes  from  many  other  rjvtrs;  that  it  has  feveral  cataracts  like 
the  fir  ft  already  defcribed,  and  that  few  fiih  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which  fcarcity, 
doubtlefs,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  river-horfes,  and  crocodiles,  which  deftroy  the 
weaker  inhabitants  of  thefe  waters,  and  fomething  may  be  allowed  to  the  cataracts,  it 
being  difficult  for  fifh  to  fall  fo  far  without  being  killed. 

Although  fome  who  have  travelled  in  Afia  and  Africa  have  given  the  world  their 
defcriptions  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe  ;  yet  as  the  Nile  has  at  leaf!  as 
great  numbers  of  each  as  any  river  in  the  world,  I  cannot  but  think  my  account  of  it 
would  be  imperfect  without  fome  particular  mention  of  thefe  animals. 

The  crocodile  is  very  ugly,  having  no  proportion  between  his  length  and  thicknefs  ; 
he  hath  fhort  feet,  a  wide  mouth,  with  two  rows  of  {harp  teeth,  ftanding  wide  from 
each  other,  a  brown  fkin  fo  fortified  with  fcales  even  to  his  nofe,  that  a  mufket-ball 
cannot  penetrate  it.  His  fight  is  extremely  quick  and  at  a  great  diftance.  In  the 
water  he  is  daring  and  fierce,  and  will  feize  on  any  that  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
found  by  him  bathing,  who,  if  they  efcape  with  life,  are  almoft  fure  to  leave  fome  limb 
in  his  mouth.  Neither  I,  nor  any  with  whom  I  have  converfed  about  the  crocodile, 
have  ever  feen  him  weep,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  ranking  all  that  hath  been 
told  us  of  his  tears,  amongft  the  fables  which  are  only  proper  to  amufe  children- 

The  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe,  grazes  upon  the  land,  and  broufes  on  the  fhrubs,  yet 
is  no  kfs  dangerous  than  the  crocodile.  He  is  the  fize  of  an  ox,  of  a  brown  colour 
without  any  hair,  his  tail  is  fhort,  his  neck  long,  and  his  head  of  an  enormous  bignefs  ; 
his  eyes  are  fmall,  his  mouth  wide,  with  teeth  half  a  foot  long  ;  he  hath  two  tufks  like 
thofe  of  a  wild  boar,  but  larger ;  his  legs  are  fhort,  and  his  feet  part  into  four  toes. 
It  is  eafy  to  obferve  from  this  description  that  he  hath  no  refemblance  of  an  horfe,  and 
indeed  nothing  could  give  occafion  to  the  name,  but  fome  likenefs  in  his  ears,  and  his 
neighing  and  lnorting  like  an  horfe  when  he  is  provoked,  or  raifes  his  head  out  of  water. 
His  hide  is  fo  hard  that  a  mufket  fired  clofe  to  him  can  only  make  a  flight  impreffion, 
and  the  beft  tempered  lances  pufhed  forcibly  againft  him  are  either  blunted  or  fhivered, 
unlefs  the  affailant  has  the  (kill  to  make  his  thruft  at  certain  parts  which  are  more 
tender.  There  is  great  danger  in  meeting  him,  and  the  beft  way  is,  upon  fuch  an 
accident,  to  ftep  afide,  and  let  him  pafs  by.  The  flefh  of  this  animal  doth  not  differ 
from  that  of  a  cow,  except  that  it  is  blacker  and  harder  to  digeft. 

The  ignorance,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  in,  of  the  original  of  the  Nile,  hath 
yiven  many  authors  an  opportunity  of  prefenting  us  very  gravely  with  their  various 
fy Items  and  conjectures  about  the  nature  of  its  waters,  and  the  j-eafon  of  its  over- 
flows. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve  how  many  empty  hypothefes  and  idle  reafonings  the  phcenome- 
nons  of  this  river  have  put  mankind  to  theexpence  of.     Yet  there  are  people  fo  bigoted 
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to  antiquity,  as  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  relation  of  travellers  who  have  been  upon 
the  fpot,  and  by  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  can  confute  all  that  the  ancients  have 
•written.  It  was  difficult,  it  was  even  impoflible  to  arrive  at  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  by 
tracing  its  channel  from  the  mouth  ;  and  all  who  ever  attempted  it,  having  been  flopped 
by  the  cataracts,  and  imagining  none  that  followed  them  could  pafs  farther,  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  entertaining  us  with  their  own  fictions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  likewife  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans,  from  whom 
we  have  received  all  our  information,  ever  carried  their  arms  into  this  part  of  the 
world,  or  ever  heard  of  multitudes  of  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  this  vafl 
river;  that  the  countries  where  the  Nile  rifes,  and  thofe  through  which  it  runs,  have 
no  inhabitants  but  what  are  favage  and  uncivilized  ;  that  before  they  could  arrive  at  its 
head,  they  mult  furmount  the  infuperable  obltacles  of  impaflable  forefts,  inacceflible 
cliffs,  and  defarts  crowded  with  hearts  of  prey,  fierce  by  nature,  and  raging  for  want 
of  fuftenance.  Yet  if  they  who  endeavoured  with  fo  much  ardour  to  difcover  the 
fpring  of  this  river,  had  landed  at  Mazna  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  marched  a 
little  more  to  the  ibuth  than  the  fouih-weft,  they  might  perhaps  have  gratified  their 
curiofity  at  lefs  expence,  and  in  about  twenty  days  might  h..ve  enjoyed  the  defired  fight 
of  the  fources  of  the  Nile. 

But  this  difcovery  was  referved  for  the  invincible  bravery  of  our  noble  countrymen, 
who  not  difcouraged  by  the  dangers  of  a  navigation  in  feas  never  explored  before,  have 
fubdued  kingdoms  and  empires  where  the  Greek  and  Roman  greatnefs,  where  the 
names  of  Caefar  and  Alexander  were  never  heard  of:  who  firft  fleered  an  European 
fhip  into  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  and  the  Indian  ocean  ;  who  have 
demolifhed  the  airy  fabricks  of  renowned  hypothefes,  and  detected  thofe  fables  which 
the  ancients  rather  chofe  to  invent  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  than  to  confefs  their 
ignorance.  I  cannot  help  fufpending  my  narration  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  ridiculous 
fpeculations  of  thofe  fwelling  philofophers,  whofe  arrogance  would  prefcribe  laws  to 
nature,  and  fubject  thofe  aftonifhing  effects  which  we  behold  daily,  to  their  idle 
reafonings,  and  chimerical  rules.  Prefumptuous  imagination  !  that  has  given  being  to 
fuch  numbers  of  books,  and  patrons  to  fo  many  various  opinions  about  the  overflows  of 
the  Nile.  Some  of  thefe  theorifts  have  been  pleafcd  to  declare  it  as  their  favourite 
notion,  that  this  inundation  is  caufed  by  high  winds  which  flop  the  current,  and  fa 
force  the  water  to  rife  above  its  banks,  and  fpread  over  all  Egypt.  Others  pretend  a 
fubterraneous  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  fea  being 
violently  agitated  fvvclls  the  river.  Many  have  imagined  themfelves  bleffed  with  the 
difcovery  when  they  have  told  us,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds  from  the  melting  of 
fnow  on  the  mountains  of  ^Ethiopia,  without  reflecting  that  this  opinion  is  contrary  to 
the  received  notion  of  all  the  ancients,  who  believed  that  the  heat  was  fo  exceflive 
between  the  tropics  that  no  inhabitant  could  live  there.  So  much  fnow  and  fo  great 
heat  are  never  met  within  the  fame  region  ;  and  indeed  I  never  law  fnow  in  Abyilinia, 
except  on  Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  '1  igre,  very  remote  from  the  Nile,  and  on 
Namera,  which  is  indeed  not  far  diflant,  but  where  there  never  falls  fnow  fuflicient  to 
wet  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  it  is  melted. 

To  the  immenfe  labours  and  fatigues  of  the  Portuguefe  mankind  is  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  cauie  of  thefe  inundations  fo  great  and  fo  regular.  Their 
obfervations  inform  us,  that  Abyilinia  where  the  Nile  rifes,  and  waters  vaft  traces  of 
land,  is  full  of  mountains,  and  in  its  natural  fituation  much  higher  than  Egypt;  mat 
all  the  winter,  from  June  to  September,  no  day  is  without  rain  ;  that  the  Nile  receives 
in  its  courfeall  the  rivers,  brooks  and  torrents  which  fall  from  thofe  mountains;  thefe 
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neceflarily  fwell  it  above  the  banks,  and  fill  the  plains  of  Egypt  with  the  inundation. 
This  comes  regularly  about  the  month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a 
rainy  feafon  in  ^Ethiopia.  The  different  degrees  of  this  flood  are  fuch  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  fruitfulnefs  or  fterility  of  theenfuing  year,  that  it  is  publicly  proclaimed  in 
Cairo  how  much  the  water  hath  gained  each  night.  This  is  all  I  have  to  inform  tht 
reader  of  concerning  the  Nile,  which  the  ^Egyptians  adored  as  the  Deity,  in  who!  > 
choice  it  was  to  blefs  them  with  abundance,  or  deprive  them  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life. 

CHAP.  XI.  —  The  Author  dif covers  a  Pajfage  over  the  Nik.  Isfcnt  into  the  Province  of 
Ligonus,  -which  he  gives  a  Defcription  of.  His  Succefs  in  his  Mijfion.  The  Stratagem 
of  the  Monks  to  encourage  the  Soldiers.     The  Author  narrowly  cfcapes  being  burned. 

WHEN  I  was  to  crofs  this  river  at  Boad,  I  durft  not  venture  myfelf  on  the  floats, 
I  have  already  fpoken  of,  but  went  up  higher  in  hopes  of  finding  a  more  commodious 
paflage.  I  had  with  me  three  or  four  men  that  were  reduced  to  the  fame  difficulty  with 
myfelf.  In  one  part  feeing  people  on  the  other  fide,  and  remarking  that  the  water  was 
ihallow,  and  that  the  rocks  and  trees,  which  grew  very  thick  there,  contributed  to 
facilitate  the  attempt,  I  leaped  from  one  rock  to  another,  till  I  reached  the  oppofite 
bank,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  natives  themfelves,  who  never  had  tried  that  way  ; 
my  four  companions  followed  me  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  and  it  hath  been  called  fince  the 
paflage  of  Father  Jerome. 

That  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Damot,  which  I  was  affigned  to  by  my  fuperior,  iy 
called  Ligonus,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  agreeable  places  in  the 
world  ;  the  air  is  healthful  and  temperate,  and  all  the  mountains,  which  are  not  very 
high,  fhaded  with  cedars.     They  fow  and  reap  here  in  every  feafon,  the  ground  is 
always  producing,  and  the  fruits  ripen  throughout  the  year  ;  fo  great,    fo  charming  is 
the  variety,  that  the  whole  region  feems   a  garden  laid    out  and  cultivated  only  to 
pleafe.     I  doubt  whether  even  the  imagination  of  a  painter  has  yet  conceived  a  landfcape 
as  beautiful  as  I  have  feen.     The  forefts  have  nothing  uncouth  or  favage,  and  feem  only 
planted  for  {hade  and  coolnefs.     Among  a  prodigious  number  of  trees  which  fill  them, 
there  is  one  kind  which  I  have  feen  in  no  other  place,  and  to  which  we  have  none  that 
bears  any  refemblance.     This  tree,  which  the  natives  call  enfete,  is  wonderfully  ufeful ; 
its  leaves,  which  are  fo  large  as  to  cover  a  man,  make  hangings  for  rooms,  and  ferve 
the  inhabitants  inflead  of  linen  for  their  tables  and  carpets.     They  grind  the  branches 
and  the  thick  parts  of  the  leaves,  and  when  they  are  mingled  with  milk,  find  them  a 
delicious  food.     The  trunk  and  the  roots  are  even  more  nourifhing  than  the  leaves- or 
branches,  and  the  meaner  people,  when  they  go  a  journey,  make  no  provifion  of  any 
other  visuals.     The  word  enfete  fignifics  the  tree  againft  hunger,  or  the  poor's  tree, 
though  the  moft  wealthy  often  eat  of  it.     If  it  be  cut  down  within  half  a  foot   of  the 
ground,  and  feveral  incifions  made  in   the  flump,  each  will  put  out  a  new  fprout, 
which,  if  tranfplanted,  will  take  root,  and  grow  to  a  tree.     The  Abyffins  report,  that 
this  tree  when  it  is  cut  down,  groans  like  a  man,  and  on  this  account,  call  cutting 
down  an  enfete  killing  it.     On  the  top  grows  a  bunch  of  five  or  fix  figs,  of  a  tafle  not 
very  agreeable,  which  they  fet  in  the  ground  to  produce  more  trees. 

I  ftaid  two  months  in  the  province  of  Lingonous,  and  during  that  time  procured 
a  church  to  be  built  of  hewn  ftone,  roofed  and  wainfeoted  with  cedar,  which  is  the 
moft  confiderable  in  the  whole  country.  My  continual  employment  was  the  duties  of 
the  million,  which  I  was  always  prattifing  in  fome  part  of  the  province,  not  indeed  with 
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any  extraordinary  fuccefs,  at  firfl:,  for  I  found  the  people  inflexibly  obftinate  in  their 
opinions,  even  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  when  I  firfl;  publifhed  the  Emperor's  edict, 
requiring  all  his  fubjedts  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  unite  themfelves  to  the  Roman 
church,  there  were  fome  monks,  who,  to  the  number  of  fixty,  chofe  rather  to  die 
by  throwing  themfelves  headlong  from  a  precipice,  than  obey  their  fovereign's 
commands :  and  in  a  battle  fought  between  thefe  people  that  adhered  to  the  religion 
of  their  anceftors,  and  the  troops  of  Sultan  Segued,  fix  hundred  religious  placing  them- 
felves at  the  head  of  their  men,  marched  towards  the  Catholic  army  with  the  ftones  of 
the  altars  upon  their  heads,  affuring  their  credulous  followers,  that  the  Emperor's 
troops  would  immediately  at  the  fight  of  thofe  (tones  fall  into  diforder  and  turn  their 
backs;  but,  as  they  were  fome  of  the  firfl:  that  fell,  their  death  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  people,  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  return  to  the  truth.  Many  were 
converted  after  the  battle,  and  when  they  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  adhered  to 
that  with  the  fame  constancy  and  firmnefs  with  which  they  had  before  perfifted  in  their 
errors. 

The  Emperor  had  fent  a  viceroy  into  this  province,  whofe  firm  attachment  to  the 
Roman  church,  as  well  as  great  abilities  in  military  affairs,  made  him  a  perfon  very 
capable  of  executing  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  fupprefling  any  infurreftion 
that  might  be  raifed,  to  prevent  thofe  alterations  in  religion  which  they  were  defigned  to 
promote  :  a  farther  view  in  the  choice  of  fo  warlike  a  deputy,  was,  that  a  flop  might  be 
put  to  the  inroads  of  the  Galles,  who  had  killed  one  viceroy,  and  in  a  little  time  after 
killed  this. 

It  was  our  cuftom  to  meet  together  every  year  about  chriflmas,  not  only  that  we 
might  comfort  and  entertain  each  other,  but  likewife  that  we  might  relate  the  progrefs 
and  fuccefs  of  our  miffions,  and  concert  all  meafures  that  might  farther  the  converfion 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  year  our  place  of  meeting  was  the  Emperor's  camp,  where 
the  patriarch  and  fuperior  of  the  miffions  were.  I  left  the  place  of  my  abode,  and  took 
in  my  way  four  fathers,  that  refided  at  the  diffance  of  two  days  journey,  fo  that  the 
company,  without  reckoning  our  attendants,  was  five.  There  happened  nothing 
remarkable  to  us  till  the  laff  night  of  our  journey,  when  taking  up  our  lodging  at  a 
place  belonging  to  the  Emprefs,  a  declared  enemy  to  all  Catholics,  and  in  particular,  to 
the  miflionaries,  we  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  appearance,  and  were  lodged  in  a 
large  ftone  houfe  covered  with  wood  and  ftraw,  which  had  flood  uninhabited  fo  long, 
that  great  numbers  of  red  ants  had  taken  poffeflion  of  it ;  thefe,  as  foon  as  we  were  laid 
down,  attacked  us  on  all  fides,  and  tormented  us  fo  incefiantly  that  we  were  obliged  to 
call  up  our  domeftics.  Having  burnt  a  prodigious  number  of  thefe  troublefome 
animals,  we  tried  to  compofe  ourfelves  again,  but  had  fcarce  clofed  our  eyes  before  we 
were  awaked  by  the  fire  that  had  feized  our  lodging :  our  fervants,  who  were, 
fortunately,  not  all  gone  to  bed,  perceived  the  fire  as  foon  as  it  began,  and  informed  me 
who  lay  nearelt  the  door.  1  immediately  alarmed  all  the  reft,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  how  to  fave  ourfelves  and  the  little  goods  we  had,  when  to  our  great  aftonifh- 
ment,  we  found  one  of  the  doors  barricaded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  could  not  open 
it ;  nothing  now  could  have  prevented  our  perifhing  in  the  flames  had  not  thofe  who 
kindled  them  omitted,  to  faften  that  door  near  which  I  was  lodged.  We  were  no 
longer  in  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  laid  a  train,  and  fet  fire  to  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  in  order  to  confume  us;  their  meafures  were  fo  well  laid,  that  the 
houfe  was  in  aflies  in  an  inftant,  and  three  of  our  beds  were  burnt  which  the  violence 
of  the  flame  would  not  allow  us  to  carry  away.  Wc  Ipent  the  reft  of  the  night  in  the 
moft  difmal  apprehenfions,  and  found  next  morning  that  we  had  juftly  charged  the 
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inhabitants  with  the  defign  of  defraying  us,  for  the  place  was  entirely  abandoned,  and 
thofe  that  were  confeious  of  the  crime,  had  fled  from  the  punifliment.  We  continued 
our  journey,  and  came  to  Gorgora,  where  we  found  the  fathers  met,  and  the  Emperor 
with  them. 

CHAP."  XII. —  The  Author  is  fent  into  Tigre,  is  in  danger  of  being  poifoned  by  the 
Breath  of  a  Serpent ;  is  flung  by  a  Serpent.  Is  almofl  Li! led  by  eating  Anehoy.  The 
People  confpire  againfl  the  M'ijflonaries,  and  dijlrcfs  them. 

MY  fuperiors  intended  to  fend  me  into  the  farthefl  parts  of  the  empire,  but  the 
Emperor  over-ruled  that  defign,  and  remanded  me  to  Tigre  where  I  had  refided  before; 
I  palled  in  my  journey  by  Ganete  Ilhos,  a  palace  newly  built,  and  made  agreeable  by 
bcautii  ul  gardens,  and  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  refpects  to  the  Emperor  who  had 
retired  thither,  and  receiving  from  him  a  large  prelent  for  the  finifhing  of  an  hofpital, 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre.  After  having  returned  him  thanks,  I 
continued  my  way,  and  in  croffing  a  defart  two  days  journey  over,  was  in  great  danger 
of  my  life,  for,  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  I  perceived  myfclf  feized  with  a  pain 
which  forced  me  to  rife,  and  faw  about  four  yards  from  me  one  of  thofe  ferpents  that 
dart  their  poifon  at  a  diftance ;  although  I  rofe  before  he  came  very  near  me,  I  yet 
felt  the  effects  of  his  poifonous  breath,  and,  if  I  had  lain  a  little  longer,  had  certainly 
died  ;  I  had  recourfe  to  bezoar,  a  fovereign  remedy  againfl  thefe  poi'ons,  which  I  always 
carried  about  me.  Thefe  ferpents  are  not  long,  but  have  a  body  fhort  and  thick,  and 
their  bellies  fpeckled  with  brown,  black,  and  yellow  ;  they  have  a  wide  mouth,  with 
which  they  draw  in  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and  having  retained  it  fome  time,  ejedt  it  with 
fnch  force",  that  they  kill  at  four  yards  diftance  ;  I  only  efcaped  by  being  fomewhat 
farther  from  him.  This  danger  however  was  not  much  to  be  regarded  in  comparifon 
of  another  which  my  negilgence  brought  me  into.  As  I  was  picking  up  a  fkin  that  lay 
upon  the  ground,  I  was  flung  by  a  ferpent,  that  left  his  fling  in  my  finger,  I  at  leafl 
picked  an  ex.ranecus  fubftance  about  the  bignefs  of  an  hair,  out  of  the  wound  which  I 
imagined  was  the  fling.  This  flight  wound  I  took  little  notice  of,  till  my  arm  grew 
inflamed  all  over  ;  in  a  fhort  time  the  poifon  infected. my  blood,  and  I  felt  the  mofl  terri- 
ble convuliions  which  were  interpreted  as  certain  figns  that  my  death  was  near,  and 
inevitable.  I  received  now  no  benefit  from  bezoar,  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  or  any 
of  the  ufual  antidotes,  but  found  myfelf  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  an  extraordinary  remedy 
which  I  fubmitted  to  with  extreme  reluctance;  this  fubmiflion  and  obedience  brought 
the  bleffing  of  Heaven  upon  me;  neverthelefs  I  continued  indifpofed  a  long  time,  and 
had  many  fymptoms  which  made  me  fear  that  all  the  danger  was  not  yet  over:  I  then 
took  cloves  of  garlick,  though  with  a  great  averfion  both  irom  the  tafte  and  fmell;  I 
was  in  this  condition  a  whole  month,  always  in  pain,  and  taking  medicines  the  mofl 
naufeous  in  the  world,  at  length  youth  and  an  happy  conflitution  furmounted  the  ma- 
lignity, and  I  recovered  my  former  health. 

I  continued  two  years  at  my  refidence  in  Tigre,  entirely  taken  up  with  the  duties  of 
the  million,  preaching,  confef]ing,baptifing,  and  enjoyed  a  longer  quiet  and  repofe  than  I 
had  ever  done  fince  I  left  Portugal.  During  this  time  one  of  our  fathers;  being  always 
nek,  and  of  a  conflitution  which  the  air  of  Abyffinia  was  very  hurtful  to,  obtained  a 
permiffion  from  our  fuperiors  to  return  to  the  Indies  ;  I  was  willing  to  accompany  him 
through  part  of  his  way.  and  went  with  him  over  a  defart,  at  no  great  diftance  from  my 
refidence,  where  I  found  many  trees  loaded  with  a  kind  of  fruit,  called  by  the  natives 
ajuchoy,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  apricot,  and  very  yellow,  which  is  much  eaten  without 
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any  ill  effect.  I  therefore  made  no  fcruple  of  gathering  and  eating  it,  without  knowing 
that  the  inhabitants  always  peeled  it,  the  rind  being  a  violent  purgative:  fo  that  eaing 
the  fruit  and  fkin  together  I  fell  into  fuch  a  diforder  as  almoft  brought  me  to  my  end. 
The  ordinary  dofe  is  fix  of  thefe  rinds,  and  I  had  devoured  twenty. 

I  removed  from  thence  to  Debaroa,  fifty-four  miles  nearer  the  fea,  and  croffed  in  my 
way  the  defart  of  the  province  of  Saraoe.  The  country  is  fruitful,  pleafant,  and  popu- 
lous ;  there  are  greater  numbers  of  Moors  in  thefe  parts  than  in  any  other  province  of 
Abyffinia  :  and  the  Abyffins  of  this  country  are  not  much  better  than  the  Moors. 

I  was  at  Debaroa  when  the  profecution  was  firft  fet  on  foot  againfl  the  Catholics, 
Sultan  Segued,  who  had  been  fo  great  a  favourer  of  us,  was  grown  old,  and  his  fpirit  and 
authority  decreafed  with  his  flrength.  His  fon  who  was  arrived  at  manhood,  being 
weary  of  waiting  fo  long  for  the  crown  he  was  to  inherit,  took  occafion  to  blame 
his  father's  conduct,  and  found  fome  reafon  for  cenfuring  all  his  actions ;  he  even 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  orders  fometimes  contrary  to  the  Emperor's.  He  had 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  rather  through  complaifance  than  conviction,  or 
inclination ;  and  many  of  the  Abyffins  who  had  done  the  fame,  waited  only  for  an 
opportunity  of  making  public  profeffion  of  the  ancient  erroneous  opinions,  and  of 
re-uniting  themfelves  to  the  church  of  Alexandria.  So  artfully  can  this  people  diffem- 
ble  their  fentiments,  that  we  had  not  been  able  hitherto  to  diftinguifh  our  real  from 
our  pretended  favourers,  but  as  foon  as  this  Prince  began  to  give  evident  tokens  of 
his  hatred,  even  in  the  life-time  of  the  Emperor,  we  faw  all  the  courtiers  and 
governors  who  had  treated  us  with  fuch  a  fhew  of  friendfhip  declare  againfl  us,  and 
perfecute  us  as  difturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  who  had  come  into  ^Ethiopia 
with  no  other  intention  than  to  abolifh  the  ancient  laws  and  cufloms  of  the 
country,  to  fow  divifions  between  father  and  fon,  and  preach  up  a  revolution. 

After  having  borne  all  forts  of  affronts  and  ill  treatments,  we  retired  to  our  houfe  at 
Fremona,  in  the  midft  of  our  countrymen,  who  had  been  fettling  round  about  us  a 
long  time,  imagining  we  fhould  be  more  fecure  there,  and  that  at  leaft  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor,  they  would  not  come  to  extremities  or  proceed  to  open  force.  I  laid 
fome  ftrefs  upon  the  kindnefs  which  the  viceroy  of  Tigre  had  fhown  to  us,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  me ;  but  was  foon  convinced  that  thofe  hopes  had  no  real  foundation,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  moft  violent  of  our  perfecutors.  He  feized  upon  all  our  lands,  and 
advancing  with  his  troops  to  Fremona,  blocked  up  the  town.  The  army  had  not 
been  ftationed  there  long  before  they  committed  all  forts  of  diforders ;  fo  that  one  day 
a  Portuguefe,  provoked  beyond  his  temper  at  the  infolence  of  fome  of  them,  went 
out  with  his  four  fons,  and  wounding  feveral  of  them,  forced  the  reft  back  to  their 
camp. 

We  thought  we  had  good  reafon  to  apprehend  an  attack ;  their  troops  were  in- 
creafing,  our  town  was  furrounded,  and  on  the  point  of  being  forced  :  our  Portuguefe 
therefore,  thought,  that  without  flaying  till  the  lafl  extremities,  they  might  lawfully 
repel  one  violence  by  another,  and  fallying  out  to  the  number  of  fifty,  wounded  about 
threefcore  of  the  Abyffins,  and  had  put  them  to  the  fword,  but  that  they  feared  it 
might  bring  too  great  an  odium  upon  our  caufe.  The  Portuguefe  were  fome  of  them 
wounded,  but  happily  none  died  on  either  fide. 

Though  the  times  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  us,  every  one  blamed  the  con- 
dud  of  the  viceroy  ;  and  thofe  who  did  not  commend  our  action,  made  the  ncceffity 
we  were  reduced  to  of  felf-defence  an  excufe  for  it.  The  viceroy's  principal  defign 
was  to  get  my  perfon  into  his  poffeffion,  imagining  that  if  I  was  once  in  his  power,  all 
the  Portuguefe  would  pay  him  a  blind  obedience.     Having  been  unfuccefsful  in  his 
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attempt  by  open  force,  he  made  ufe  of  the  arts  of  negociation,  but  with  an  event  not 
more  to  his  fatisfaction.,  This  viceroy  being  recalled,  a  fon-inlaw  of  the  Emperor's 
fucceeded,  who  treated  us  even  worfe  than  his  predeceffor  had  done. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  command,  he  loaded  us  with  kindneffes,  giving  us  {o 
many  aflurances  of  his  protection,  that  while  the  Emperor  lived  we  thought  him  one  of 
our  friends  ;  but  no  fooner  was  our  protector  dead,  than  this  man  pulled  off  his  mafk, 
and  quitting  all  fhame,  let  us  fee  that  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  any  other  confider- 
ation  was  capable  of  retraining  him  when  we  were  to  be  diftreffed.  The  perfecution 
then  becoming  general,  there  was  no  longer  any  place  of  fecurity  for  us  in  Abyffinia, 
where  we  were  looked  upon  by  all  as  the  authors  of  all  the  civil  commotions,  and  many 
councils  were  held  to  determine  in  what  manner  they  fhould  difpofe  of  us.  Several 
were  of  opinion  that  the  beft  way  would  be  to  kill  us  all  at  once,  and  affirmed  that  no 
other  means  were  left  of  re-eftablifhing  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom. 

Others,  more  prudent,  were  not  for  putting  us  to  death  with  fo  little  confideration, 
but  advifed  that  we  fhould  be  banifhed  to  one  of  the  ifles  of  the  Lake  of  Dambia,  an 
affliction  more  fevere  than  death  itfelf.  Thefe  alleged  in  vindication  of  their  opinions, 
that  it  was  reafonable  to  expect  if  they  put  us  to  death,  that  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies 
would  come  with  fire  and  fword  to  demand  fatisfaction.  This  argument  made  fo  great 
an  impreffion  upon  fome  of  them,  that  they  thought  no  better  meafures  could  betaken 
than  to  fend  us  back  again  to  the  Indies.  This  propofal,  however,  was  not  without 
its  difficulties,  for  they  fufpected,  that  when  we  fhould  arrive  at  the  Portuguefe  terri- 
tories, we  would  levy  an  army,  return  back  to  Abyffinia.  and  under  pretence  of 
eftablifhing  the  Catholic  religion,  revenge  all  the  injuries  we  had  fuffered. 

While  they  were  thus  deliberating  upon  our  fate,  we  were  imploring  the  fuccour  of 
the  Almighty  with  fervent  and  humble  amplications,  intreating  him  in  the  midft  of  our 
fighs  and  tears,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  his  own  caufe  to  mifcarry,  and  that  however 
it  might  pleafe  him  to  difpofe  of  our  lives,  which,  we  prayed,  he  would  affift  us  to 
lay  down  with  patience  and  refignation  worthy  of  the  faith  for  which  we  were  perfe- 
cted, he  would  not  permit  our  enemies  to  triumph  over  the  truth. 

Thus  we  paffed  our  days  and  nights  in  prayers,  in  affliction,  and  tears,  continually 
crowded  with  widows  and  orphans,  that  fubfiftcd  upon  our  charity,  and  came  to  us  for 
bread,  when  we  had  not  any  for  ourfelves. 

While  we  were  in  this  diurefs  we  received  an  account  that  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies 
had  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  againft  the  King  of  Mombaza,  who  having  thrown  off 
the  authority  of  the  Portuguefe,  had  killed  the  governor  of  the  fortrefs,  and  had  fince 
committed  many  acts  of  cruelty.  The  fame  fleet,  as  we  were  informed,  after  the 
King  of  Mombaza  was  reduced,  was  to  burn  and  ruin  Zeila,  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of  two  Portuguefe  jefuits,  who  were  killed  by  the  King  in  the  year  1604.  As  Zeila 
was  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Abyffinia,  they  imagined  that  they  already  faw  the 
Portuguefe  invading  their  country. 

The  viceroy  of  Tigre  had  inquired  of  me  a  few  days  before  how  many  men  one 
India  fhip  carried ;  and  being  told  that  the  complement  of  fome  was  a  thoufand  men, 
he  compared  that  anfwer  with  the  report  then  fpread  over  all  the  country,  that  there 
were  eighteen  Portuguefe  veffels  on  the  coaft  of  Adel,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
manned  by  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men ;  then  coiifidering  what  had  been 
achieved  by  four  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Don  Chriftopher  de  Gama,  he 
thought  Abyffinia  already  ravaged,  or  fubjected  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  Many  de- 
clared themfelves  of  his  opinion ;  and  the  court  took  its  meafures  with  refpect  to  us 
from  thefe  uncertain  and  ungrounded  rumours.     Some  were  fo  infatuated  with  their 
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flpprehenfions  that  they  undertook  to  defcribe  the  camp  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  affirmed 
that  they  had  heard  the  report  of  their  canons. 

All  this  contributed  to  exafperate  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  us  often  to  the  point 
of  being  maflacred.  At  length  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  giving  us  up  to  the  Turks, 
afiuring  them  that  we  were  mafters  of  a  vafl  trcafure,  in  hope,  that  after  they  had  in- 
flicted all  kinds  of  tortures  on  us,  to  make  us  confefs  where  we  had  hid  our  gold,  or 
what  we  had  done  with  it,  they  would  at  length  kill  us  in  rage  for  the  difappointment. 
Nor  was  this  their  only  view,  for  they  believed  that  the  Turks  would,  by  killing  us, 
kindle  fuch  an  irreconcileable  hatred  between  themfelvcs  and  our  nation,  as  would 
make  it  neceffary  for  them  to  keep  us  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  they  are  entirely 
mailers  :  fo  that  their  determination  was  as  politic  as  cruel.  Some  pretend  that  the 
Turks  were  engaged  to  put  us  to  death  as  foon  as  we  were  in  their  power. 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  The  Author  relieves  the  Patriarch  and  Miffionaries  ;  and  fupports 
them.  He  cf capes  fe-ocral  Snares  laid  for  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Tigrc.  They  put  them- 
felvcs under  the  Protection  of  the  Prince  of  Bar. 

HAVING  concluded  this  negociation,  they  drove  us  out  of  our  houfes,  and  robbed 
us  of  every  thing  that  was  worth  carrying  away  ;  and  not  content  with  that,  informed 
fome  banditti,  that  were  then  in  thofe  parts,of  the  road  we  were  to  travel  through,  fo  that 
the  patriarch  and  fome  miffionaries  were  attacked  in  a  defert  by  thefe  rovers,  with  their 
captain  at  their  head,  who  pillaged  his  library,  his  ornaments,  and  what  little  baggage- 
the  miffionaries  had  left,  and  might  have  gone  away  without  refiftance  or  interruption, 
had  they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  only  robbing :  but  when  they  began  to  fall  upon  the 
miffionaries  and  their  companions,  our  countrymen,  finding  that  their  lives  could 
only  be  preferved.  by  their  courage,  charged  their  enemies  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they 
killed  their  chief,  and  forced  the  reft  to  a  precipitate  flight.  But  thefe  rovers  being 
acquainted  with  the  country,  harafled  the  little  caravan  till  it  was  paft  the  borders. 

Our  fathers  then  imagined  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  but  too  foon  were  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  for  they  found  the  whole  country  turned  againft  them,  and  met 
every  where  new  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  new  dangers  to  furmount.  Being  not  far 
diftant  from  Fremona,  where  I  refided,  they  fent  to  me  for  fuccour.  I  was  better 
informed  of  the  diftrefs  they  were  in  than  themfelvcs,  having  been  told  that  a  numerous 
body  of  Abyffins  had  ported  themfelves  in  a  narrow  pafs,  with  an  intent  to  furround 
and  deftroy  them,  therefore,  without  long  deliberation,  I  afl'cmbled  my  friends,  both 
Portuguefe  and  Abyffins,  to  the  number  of  fourfcore,  and  went  to  their  refcue, 
carrying  with  me  provifions  and  refrefhments,  of  which  I  knew  they  were  in  great 
need.  Thefe  glorious  confeflbrs  I  met  as  they  were  juft  entering  the  pafs  defigned  for 
the  place  of  their  deftruction,  and  doubly  preferved  them  from  famine  and  the  fword. 
A  grateful  fenfe  of  their  deliverance  made  them  receive  me  as  a  guardian  angel.  We 
went  together  to  Fremona,  and  being  in  all  a  patriarch,  a  biffiop,  eighteen  jefuits,  and 
four  hundred  Portuguefe,  whom  I  fupplied  with  necefTarics,  though  the  revenues  of 
our  houle  were  loft,  and  though  the  country  was  difaftcclcd  to  us,  in  the  worft  leafon 
of  the  year.  We  were  obliged  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  our  own  fubfiftence,  to 
fell  our  ornaments  and  chalices,  which  we  iirft  broke  in  pieces,  that  the  people  might 
not  have  the  pleafure  of  ridiculing  our  myfteries,  by  prophaning  the  veuels  made  ufe 
of  in  the  celebration  of  them  ;  for  they  now  would  gladly  treat  with  the  higheft  indigni- 
ties what  they  had  a  year  before  looked  upon  with  veneration. 

H   ?  Amid  ft 
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AmidSt  all  thefe  perplexities  the  viceroy  did  not  Sail  to  vifit  us,  and  make  us  great' 
offers  of  fervice,  in  expectation  of  a  large  prefent.  We  were  in  a  fituation  in  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  act  properly;  we  knew  too  well  the  ill  intentions  of  the  viceroy, 
but  durfl  not  complain,  or  give  him  any  reafon  to  imagine  that  we  knew  them.  We 
longed  to  retreat  out  of  his  power,  or  at  leaft  to  fend  one  of  our  company  to  the  Indies, 
wii  h  an  account  of  the  persecution  we  Suffered,  and  could  without  his  leave  neither  do 
one  nor  the  other.  > 

When  it  was  determined  that  one  Should  be  fent  to  the  Indies,  I  was  at  firft  Singled 
out  for  the  journey,  and  it  was  intended  that  I  Should  repreSent  at  Goa,  at  Rome,  and 
at  Madrid,  the  diStreffes  and  neceSfities  oS  the  miflion  of  ./Ethiopia  ;  but  the  fathers 
reflecting  afterwards,  that  I  beft  understood  the  Abyffinian  language,  and  was  molt 
acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  altered  their  opinions,  and  continuing  me 
in  ^Ethiopia,  either  to  perifh  with  them  or  preferve  them,  deputed  four  other  jeSuits, 
who  in  a  Short  time  Set  out  on  their  way  to  the  Indies. 

About  this  time  I  was  Sent  Sor  to  the  viceroy's  camp  to  confefs  a  criminal,  who, 
though  falfely,  was  believed  a  Catholic,  to  whom,  after  a  proper  exhortation,  I  was 
going  to  pronounce  the  form  of  abfolution,  when  thofe  that  waited  to  execute  him, 
told  him  aloud,  that  if  he  expected  to  fave  his  life,  by  profeffing  himSelf  a  Catholic, 
he  would  find  himSelf  deceived,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  prepare  himSelf  for 
death.  The  unhappy  criminal  had  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  rifing  up,  he  declared  his 
refolution  to  die  in  the  religion  of  his  country  ;  and  being  delivered  up  to  his  profecu- 
tors,  was  immediately  dispatched  with  their  lances. 

The  chief  reafon  of  calling  me,  was  not  that  I  might  hear  this  confeffion  :  the 
viceroy  had  another  defign  oS  Seizing  my  perfon,  expecting  that  either  the  JeSuits  or 
PortugueSe  would  buy  my  liberty  with  a  large  ranSom,  or  that  he  might  exchange  me 
for  his  Sather,  who  was  kept  prifoner  by  a  revolted  prince.  That  prince  would  have 
been  no  lofer  by  the  exchange,  for  So  much  was  I  hated  by  the  AbySlinian  monks, 
that  they  would  have  thought  no  expence  too  great  to  have  gotten  me  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  have  glutted  their  revenge  by  putting  me  to  the  moft  painful  death 
they  could  have  invented.  Happily,  I  found  means  to  retire  out  of  this  dangerous 
place,  and  was  followed  by  the  viceroy  almoft  to  Fremona,  who,  being  difappointed, 
defired  me  either  to  vifit  him  at  his  camp,  or  appoint  a  place  where  we  might  confer. 
I  made  many  excufes,  but  at  length  agreed  to  meet  him  at  a  place  near  Fremona, 
bringing  each  of  us  only  three  companions.  1  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  bring 
more,  and  fo  he  did,  but  found  that  I  was  upon  my  guard,  and  that  my  company 
encreafed  in  proportion  to  his.  My  friends  were  refolute  Portuguefe,  who  were  de- 
termined to  give  him  no  quarter,  if  he  made  any  attempt  upon  my  liberty.  Finding 
himlelf  once  more  countermined,  he  returned  afhamed  to  his  camp,  where,  a  month 
after,  being  accufed  of  a  confederacy  in  the  revolt  of  that  prince,  who  kept  his 
father  prifoner,  he  was  arrefted,  and  carried  in  chains  to  the  Emperor. 

The  time  now  approaching  in  which  we  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Turks,  we  had 
none  but  God  to  apply  to  for  relief:  all  the  meafures  we  could  think  of  were  equally 
dangerous;  refolving  neverthelefs  to  Seek  fome  retreat  where  we  might  hide  ourfelves 
either  altogether  or  Separately,  we  determined  at  laSt  to  put  ourSelves  under  the  pro- 
tection oS  the  Prince  John  Akay,  who  had  deSended  himSelf  a  long  time  in  the  province 
of  Bar  againft  the  power  of  Abyffinia. 

After  I  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  this  prince,  the  patriarch  and  all  the  fathers  put 

themfelves  into  his  hands,  and  being  received  with  all  imaginable  kindnefs  and  civility, 
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were  conducted  with  a  guard  to  Adicota,  a  rock  exceffively  fteep,  about  nine  miles 
from  his  place  of  refidence.  The  event  was  not  agreeable  to  the  happy  beginning  of 
our  negociation ;  for  we  foon  began  to  find  that  our  habitation  was  nof  likely  to  be 
very  pleafant.  We  were  furrounded  with  Mahometans,  or  Chriflians,  who  were  inve- 
terate enemies  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  were  obliged  to  aft  with  the  utmoft  caution. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniencies  we  were  pleafed  with  the  prefent  tranquillity 
we  enjoyed,  and  lived  contentedly  on  lentils  and  a  little  corn  that  we  had;  and  I,  after 
we  had  fold  all  our  goods,  refolved  to  turn  phyfician,  and  was  foon  able  to  fupport 
myfelf  by  my  practiie. 

I  was  once  confulted  by  a  man  troubled  with  an  afthma,  who  prefented  me  with  two 
alquieres,  that  is,  about  twenty-eight  pounds  weight  of  corn,  and  a  (heep.  The  advice 
I  gave  him,  after  having  turned  over  my  books,  was  to  drink  goats  urine  every 
morning  ;  I  know  not  whether  he  found  any  benefit  by  following  my  prefcription  ;  for 
I  never  faw  him  after. 

Being  under  a  neceffity  of  obeying  our  acoba  or  prote£tor,  we  changed  our  place  of 
abode  as  often  as  he  defired  it,  though  not  without  great  inconveniencies,  from  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  faintnefs  which  our  ftridt  obfervation  of  the  fafts  and 
aufteriues  of  Lent,  as  it  is  kept  in  this  country,  had  brought  upon  us.  At  length, 
wearied  with  removing  fo  often,  and  finding  that  the  laft  place  afligned  for  our  abode 
was  always  the  worft,  we  agreed  that  I  fhould  go  to  our  fovereign,  and  complain. 

1  found  him  entirely  taken  up  with  the  imagination  of  a  prodigious  treafure,  affirmed 
by  the  monks  to  be  hidden  under  a  mountain :  he  was  told  that  his  predeceflfors  had 
been  hindered  from  discovering  it  by  the  daemon  that  guarded  it,  but  that  the  daemon 
was  now  at  a  great  diftance  from  his  charge,  and  was  grown  blind  and  lame,  that 
having  left:  his  fon,  and  being  without  any  children,  except  a  daughter  that  was  ugly 
and  unhealthy,  he  was  under  great  affliction,  and  entirely  neglected  the  care  of  his 
treafure,  that  if  he  fhould  come,  they  could  call  one  of  their  ancient  brothers  to  their 
affiftance,  who,  being  a  man  of  a  mod  holy  life,  would  be  able  to  prevent  his  making 
any  refiftancc.  To  all  thefe  ftorics  the  prince  liftened  with  unthinking  credulity.  The 
monks,  encouraged  by  this,  fell  to  the  bufinefs,  and  brought  a  man  above  an  hundred 
years  old,  whom,  becaufe  he  could  not  fupport  himfelf  on  horfeback,  they  had  tied 
on  the  bead,  and  covered  him  with  black  wool.  He  was  followed  by  a  black  cow, 
defigned  for  a  facrifice  to  the  daemon  of  the  place,  and  by  fome  monks  that  carried 
mead,  beer,  and  parched  corn,  to  complete  the  offering. 

No  fooner  were  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  than  every  one  began  to 
work:  bags  were  brought  from  all  parts  to  convey  away  the  millions  which  each 
imagined  would  be  his  fhare.  The  Xumo,  who  fuperintended  the  work,  would  not 
allow  any  to  come  near  the  labourers,  but  flood  by,  attended  by  the  old  monk,  who 
almoft  fung  himfelf  to  death.  At  length,  having  removed  a  vaft  quantity  of  earth  and 
ftones,  they  difcovered  fome  holes  made  by  rats  or  moles ;  at  fight  of  which  a  fhout 
of  joy  run  through  the  whole  troop:  the  cow  was  brought  and  facrificed  immediately, 
and  fome  pieces  of  flefh  were  thrown  into  thefe  holes.  Animated  now  with  affurance 
of  fuccefs,  they  lofe  no  time:  every  one  redoubles  his  endeavours,  and  the  heat, 
though  intolerable,  was  lefs  powerful  than  the  hopes  they  had  conceived.  At  length, 
fome  not  fo  patient  as  the  reft,  were  weary,  and  defilted.  The  work  now  grew 
more  difficult ;  they  found  nothing  but  rock,  yet  continued  to  toil  on,  till  the  prince, 
having  loft  all  temper,  began  to  enquire,  with  fome  paffion,  when  he  fhould  have  a 
fight  of  this  treafure ;  and,  after  having  been  fometime  amufed  with   many  promifes 
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by  the  monks,  was  told,  that  he  had  not  faith  enough  to  be  favoured  with  the  dif- 
covery. 

All  this  I  faw  myfelf,  and  could  not  forbear  endeavouring  to  convince  our  protector, 
how  much  he  was  impofcd  upon :  he  was  not  long  before  he  was  fatisfied  that  he  had 
been  too  credulous  ;  for  all  thofe  that  had  fo  induftrioufly  fcarclud  after  this  imaginary 
wealth,  within  five  hours,  left  the  work  in  defpair,  and  I  continued  almofh  alone  with 
the  prince. 

Imagining  no  time  more  proper  to  make  the  propofal  I  was  fent  with,  than  while 
his  paflion  was  Mill  hot  againft  the  monks,  1  prefented  him  with  two  ounces  of  gold, 
and  two  plates  of  filvcr,  with  fome  other  things  of  fmall  value,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful 
that  he  gratified  me  in  all  my  requefts,  and  gave  us  leave  to  return  to  Adicora,  where 
we  were  fo  fortunate  to  find  our  huts  yet  uninjured  and  entire. 

About  this  time  the  fathers,  who  had  ftaid  behind  at  Fremona,  arrived  with  the  new 
viceroy,  and  an  officer  fierce  in  the  defence  of  his  own  religion,  who  had  particular 
orders  to  deliver  all  the  Jefuits  up  to  the  Turks,  except  me,  whom  the  Emperor  was 
refolved  to  have  in  his  own  hands,  alive  or  dead.  We  had  received  fome  notice  of 
this  refolution  from  our  friends  at  court,  and  were  likewife  informed  that  the  Emperor, 
their  mafter,  had  been  perfuaded  that  my  defign  was  to  procure  affiftance  from  the 
Indies,  and  that  I  fhould  certainly  return  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  patriarch's 
advice  upon  this  emergency  was,  that  I  fhould  retire  into  the  woods,  and  by  fome  other 
road  join  the  nine  Jefuits,  who  were  gone  towards  Mazna  ;  I  could  think  of  no  better 
expedient,  and  therefore  went  away  in  the  night  between  the  23d  and  24th  of  April, 
with  my  comrade,  an  old  man.  very  infirm,  and  very  timorous.  We  crofled  woods 
never  crofled,  I  believe,  by  any  before  :  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fhade  fpread  a  kind  of  horror  round  us  ;  our  gloomy  journey  was  (till  more  in- 
commoded by  the  brambles  and  thorns,  which  tore  our  hands  ;  amidft  all  thefe 
difficulties  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  Almighty,  praying  him  to  preferve  us  from  thofe 
dangers  which  we  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  to  deliver  us  from  thofe  to  which  our 
flight  expofed  us.  Thus  we  travelled  all  night,  till  eight  next  morning,  without  taking 
either  reft  or  food  ;  then  imagining  ourfelves  fecure,  we  made  us  fome  cakes  of  barley 
meal  and  water,  which  we  thought  a  feaft. 

We  had  a  difpute  with  our  guides,  who  though  they  thought  had  bargained  to  con- 
duct us  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  yet  when  they  faw  us  fo  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  wood,  that  we  could  not  poflibly  get  out  without  their  direction,  demanded  feven 
ounces  of  gold,  a  mule,  and  a  little  tent  which  we  had  ;  after  a  long  difpute,  we  were 
forced  to  come  to  their  terms.  We  continued  to  travel  all  night,  and  to  hide  ourfelves 
in  the  woods  all  day  ;  and  here  it  was  that  we  met  the  three  hundred  elephants  I 
fpoke  of  before.  We  made  long  marches,  travelling  without  any  halt  from  four  in 
the  afternoon  to  eight  in  the  morning. 

Arriving  at  a  valley  where  travellers  feldom  efcape  being  plundered,  we  were  obliged 
to  double  our  pace,  and  were  fo  happy  as  to  pafs  it  without  meeting  with  any  misfor- 
tune, except  that  we  heard  a  bird  fing  on  our  left  hand  ;  a  certain  prefage  among  thefe 
people  of  fome  great  calamity  at  hand.  As  there  is  no  reafoning  them  out  of  fuper- 
flition,  I  knew  no  way  of  encouraging  them  to  go  forward,  but  what  I  had  already 
made  ufe  of  on  the  fame  occafion,  alluring  them  that  I  heard  one  at  the  fame  time  on 
the  right.  They  were  happily  fo  credulous  as  to  take  my  word,  and  we  went  on  till 
we  came  to  a  well,  where  we  ftaid  a  while  to  refrefh  ourfelves.  Setting  out  again  in 
the  evening,  we  palled  fo  near  a  village  where  thefe  robbers  had  retreated,  that  the 
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dogs  barked  after  us.  Next  morning  we  joined  the  fathers  who  waited  for  us,  after  we 
had  refted  ourfelves  fome  time  in  that  mountain,  we  refolved  to  feparate  and  go  two 
and  two,  to  fee  for  a  more  convenient  place,  where  we  might  hide  ourfelves.  We  had 
not  gone  far  before  we  were  furrounded  by  a  troop  of  robbers,  with  whom,  by  the 
intereft  of  fome  of  the  natives  who  had  joined  themfelves  to  our  caravan,  we  came  to 
a  compofuion,  giving  them  part  of  our  goods  to  permit  us  to  carry  away  the  reft ; 
and  after  this  troublefome  adventure  arrived  at  a  place  fomething  more  commodious 
than  that  which  we  had  quitted,  where  we  met  with  bread,  but  of  fo  pernicious  a  qua- 
lity, that  after  having  eat  it,  we  were  intoxicated  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  one  of  my 
friends  feeing  me  fo  difordered,  congratulated  my  good  fortune  of  having  met  with 
fuch  good  wine,  and  was  furprifed  when  I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
He  then  offered  me  fome  curdled  milk  very  four,  with  barley-meal,  which  we  boiled, 
and  thought  it  the  belt  entertainment  we  had  met  with  a  long  time. 

CHAP.  XIV. —  They  are  betrayed  into  the  Hands  of  the  Turks  ;  arc  detained  awhile  at 
Mazna  ;  are  threatened  by  the  Baffa  of  Suaquem  ;  they  agree  for  their  Ranfom,  and 
are  Part  of  them  difmifj'ed. 

SOMETIME  after  we  received  news  that  we  mould  prepare  ourfelves  to  ferve  the 
Turks  ;  a  meffage  which  rilled  us  with  furprife,  it  having  never  been  known  that  one 
of  thefe  lords  had  ever  abandoned  any  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection  ;  and 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  higheft  points  of  honour  amongfl  them,  to  rifk  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  dependents  who  have  implored  their 
protection.  But  neither  law  nor  juftice  were  of  any  advantage  to  us,  and  the  cuftoms 
of  the  country  were  doomed  to  be  broken,  when  they  would  have  contributed  to  our 
fecurity. 

We  were  obliged  to  march  in  the  extremity  of  the  hot  feafon,  and  had  certainly 
perifhed  by  the  fatigue,  had  we  not  entered  the  woods,  which  fhaded  us  from  the 
fcorching  fun.  The  day  before  our  arrival  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Turks,  we  met  with  five  elephants  that  purfued  us,  and  if  they  could  have  come 
to  us,  would  have  prevented  the  miferies  we  afterwards  endured,  but  God  had  decreed 
other  wife. 

On  the  morrow  we  came  to  the'banks  of  a  river,  where  we  found  fourfcore  Turks, 
that  waited  for  us  armed  with  mufkets.  They  let  us  reft  awhile,  and  then  put  us  into 
the  hands  of  our  new  matters,  who  letting  us  upon  camels,  conducted  us  to  Mazna  ; 
their  commander  teeming  to  be  touched  with  our  misfortunes,  treated  us  with  much 
gentlenefs  and  humanity  ;  he  offered  us  coffee,  which  we  drank,  but  with  little  rclifli. 
We  came  next  day  to  Mazna,  in  fo  wretched  a  condition,  that  we  were  not  furprifed 
at  being  hooted  by  the  boys,  but  thought  ourfelves  well  ufed  that  they  threw  no  ltones 
at  us. 

As  foon  as  we  were  brought  hither,  all  we  had  was  taken  from  us,  and  we  were 
carried  to  the  governor,  who  is  placed  there  by  the  Baffa  of  Suaquem.  Having  been 
told  by  tlie  Abyffins  that  we  had  carried  all  the  gold  out  of  ^Ethiopia,  they  fearched 
us  with  great  exactnefs,  but  found  nothing  except  two  chalices,  and  fome  relics  of  fo 
little  value,  that  we  redeemed  them  for  fix  fcquins.  As  I  had  given  them  my  chalice 
upon  their  firft  demand,  they  did  not  fearch  me,  but  gave  us  to  underftand,  that  they 
expected  to  find  fomething  of  greater  value,  which  either  we  muft  have  hidden,  or  the 
Abyffins  muft  have  impofed  on  them.  They  left  us  the  reft  of  the  day  at  a  gentleman's 
houle,  who  was  our  friend,  from  whence  the  next  day  they  fetched  us,  to  tranfport  us 
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to  the  ifland,  where  they  put  us  into  a  kind  of  prifon,  with  a  view  of  terrifying  us  into 
a  confeffion  of  the  place  where  we  had  hid  our  gold,  in  which,  however,  they  found 
themfelves  deceived. 

But  I  had  here  another  affair  upon  my  hands,  which  was  near  cofting  me  dear.  My 
fervant  had  been  taken  from  me,  and  left  at  Mazna,  to  be  fold  to  the  Arabs  ;  being 
advertifed  by  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  I  laid  claim  to  him,  without  knowing  the 
difficulties  which  this  way  of  proceeding  would  bring  upon  me.  The  governor  fent 
me  word  that  my  fervant  fhould  be  reftored  me,  upon  the  payment  of  fixty  piaftres ; 
and  being  anfwered  by  me,  that  I  had  not  a  penny  for  myfelf,  and  therefore  could  not 
pay  fixty  piaftres  to  redeem  my  fervant,  he  informed  me  by  a  renegade  Jew,  who  ne- 
gociated  the  whole  affair,  that  either  I  muff  produce  the  money,  or  receive  an  hundred 
blows  of  the  battoon.  Knowing  that  thofe  orders  are  without  appeal,  and  always 
punctually  executed,  I  prepared  myfelf  to  receive  the  correction  I  was  threatened  with, 
but,  unexpectedly,  found  the  people  fo  charitable  as  to  lend  me  the  money.  By  feveral 
other  threats  of  the  fame  kind,  they  drew  from  us  about  fix  hundred  crowns. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  we  embarked  in  two  gallies  for  Suaquem,  where  the  baffa 
refided  ;  his  brother,  who  was  his  deputy  at  Mazna,  made  us  promife  before  we  went, 
that  we  would  not  mention  the  money  he  had  fqueezed  from  us.  The  feafon  was  not 
very  proper  for  failing,  and  our  provifions  were  but  fhort.  In  a  little  time  we  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  better  ftores,  and  thought  ourfelves  happy  in  meeting  with  a  gelve, 
which  though  fmall,  was  a  much  better  failer  than  our  veffel  in  which  I  was  fent  to 
Suaquem,  to  procure  camels  and  provifions.  I  was  not  much  at  my  eafe,  alone  among 
fix  Mahometans,  and  could  not  help  apprehending  that  fome  zealous  pilgrim  of  Mecca 
might  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity,  in  the  heat  of  his  devotion,  of  facrificing  me  to  his 
prophet. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  were  without  ground,  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  which  was 
foon  improved  into  a  friendfhip  with  thefe  people ;  they  offered  me  part  of  their  pro- 
vifions, and  I  gave  them  fome  of  mine.  As  we  were  in  a  place  abounding  with  oyfters, 
fo?ne  of  which  were  large,  and  good  to  eat,  others  more  fmooth  and  mining,  in  which 
pearls  are  found  ;  they  gave  me  fome  of  thofe  they  gathered  :  but  whether  it  happened 
by  trifling  our  time  away  in  oyfter  catching,  or  whether  the  wind  was  not  favourable, 
we  came  to  Suaquem  later  than  the  veffel  I  had  left,  in  which  were  feven  of  my  com- 
panions. 

As  they  had  firft  landed,  they  had  fuffered  the  firft  tranfports  of  the  baffa's  paffion, 
who  was  a  violent  tyrannical  man,  and  would  have  killed  his  own  brother  for  the  lead 
advantage,  a  temper  which  made  him  fly  into  the  utmoft  rage  at  feeing  us  poor, 
tattered,  and  almoft  naked  ;  he  treated  us  with  the  moft  opprobious  language,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  our  heads.  We  comforted  ourfelves  in  this  condition,  hoping 
that  all  our  fufferings  would  end,  in  fhedding  our  blood  for  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
We  knew  that  the  baffa  had  often  made  a  public  declaration,  before  our  arrival,  that 
he  fhould  die  contented,  if  he  could  have  the  pleafure  of  killing  us  all  with  his  own 
hand.  This  violent  refolution  was  not  lafting,  his  zeal  gave  way  to  his  avarice,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  lofing  fo  large  a  fum  as  he  knew  he  might  expect  for  our  ran- 
fom  :  he  therefore  fent  us  word,  that  it  was  in  our  choice  either  to  .die,  or  to  pay  him 
thirty  thoufand  crowns,  and  demanded  to  know  our  determination. 

We  knew  that  his  ardent  thirft  of  our  blood  was  now  cold,  that  time  and  calm 
reflection,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  had  all  confpired  to  bring  him  to  a  milder 
temper,  and  therefore  willingly  began  to  treat  with  him.  I  told  the  meffenger,  being 
deputed  by  the  reft  to  manage  the  affair,  that  he  could  not  but  obferve  the  wretched 
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condition  we  were  in,  that  we  had  neither  money  nor  revenues,  that  what  little  we  had 
was  already  taken  from  us  ;  and  that  therefore  all  we  could  promifc  was  to  fet  a 
collection  on  foot,  not  much  doubting  but  that  our  brethren  would  afford  us  fuch 
afliflance  as  might  enable  us  to  make  him  a  handfome  prefent  according  to  cuftom. 

This  anfwer  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Baffa,  who  returned  an  anfwer  that -he 
would  be  fatisfied  with  twenty  thoufai  i  crowns,  provided  we  paid  them  on  the  fpot, 
or  gave  him  good  fecurities  for  the  payment.  To  this  we  could  only  repeat  what  wc 
had  faid  before  :  he  then  propofed  to  abate  five  thoufand  of  his  laft  demand,  alluring  us, 
that  unlefs  we  came  to  fome  agreement,  there  was  no  torment  fo  cruel  but  we  fhould 
fuffer  it,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  impaling  and  flaying  us  alive,  the  terror  of  thefe 
threatenings  was  much  increafed  by  his  domeftics,  who  told  us  of  many  of  his 
cruelties.  This  is  certain,  that  fome  time  before,  he  had  ufed  fome  poor  Pagan  mer- 
chants in  that  manner,  and  hat!  caufed  the  executioner  to  begin  to  flay  them  ;  when 
fome  Bramin  touched  with  coiapaflion,  generoufly  contributed  the  fum  demanded  for 
their  raniom.  We  had  no  feafon  to  hope  for  fo  much  kindnefs,  and  having  nothing  of 
our  own,  could  promife  no  certain  fum. 

At  length  fome  of  his  favourites  whom  he  moft  confided  in,  knowing  his  cruelty  and 
our  inability  to  pay  what  he  demanded,  and  apprehending  that  if  he  fliould  put  us  to 
the  death  he  threatened,  they  fhould  foon  fee  the  fleets  of  Portugal  in  the  Red  Sea, 
laying  their  towns  in  allies  to  revenge  it,  endeavoured  to  foften  his  paflion  and  preferve 
our  lives,  offering  to  advance  the  fum  we  fliould  agree  for,  without  any  other  fecurity 
than  our  words.  By  this  afliftan.ee,  alter  many  interviews  with  the  BaiTa's  agents,  we 
agreed  to  pay  four  thoufand  three  hundred  crowns,  which  were  accepted  on  condition, 
that  they  fliould  be  paid  down,  and  we  fliould  go  on  board  within  two  hours  :  but 
changing  his  refolution  on  a  hidden,  he  fent  us  word  by  his  trc«furer  that  two  of  the 
mod  confiderable  among  us  fhould  flay  behind  for  fecurity,  while  the  reft  went  to 
procure  the  money  they  pfomifed.  They  kept  the  patriarch,  and  two  more  fathers, 
oik?  of  which  was  above  fourfcore  years  old,  in  whole  place  I  chofe  to  remain  prifoner, 
and  represented  to  the  Baffa,  that  being  worn  out  with  age,  he  perhaps  might  die  in 
his  hands,  which  would  lofe  the  part  of  the  ranfom  which  was  due  on  his  account,  that 
therefore  it  would  be  better  to  chufe  a  younger  in  his  place,  offering  to  flay  myfelf  with 
him,  that  the  good  old  man  might  be  let  at  liberty. 

The  Baffa  agreed  to  another  J  i'uit,  and  it  pleafed  heaven  that  the  lot  fell  upon  father 
Francis  Marquez.  I  imagined  that  1  might  with  the  fame  eafe  get  the  patriarch  out  of 
his  hand,  but  no  fooner  had  I  begun  to  fpeak,  but  the  anger  ilaflied  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  look  was  fufKcient  to  make  me  flop  and  defpair  of  fuccefs.  We  parted  immediately, 
leaving  the  patriarch  and  two  fathers  in  prilbn,  whom  we  embraced  with  tears,  and  went 
to  take  up  our  lodging  on  board  the  vcflel. 

CHAP.  XV. — Their  Treatment  on  board  the  Veffeh  Their  Reception  at  Dion.  The 
Author  applies  to  the  Viceroy  for  AJJiJlance,  but  without  Succcfs  ;  he  is  feat  to  folicit  in 
Europe. 

OUR  condition  here  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  illuflrious  captives,  whom 
wc  left  behind.  We  were  in  an  Arabian  fhip,  with  a  crew  of  pilgrims  ol  Mecca,  with 
whom  it  was  a  point  of  religion  to  infult  us.  We  were  lodged  upon  tha  deck  expofed 
to  all  the  injuries  of  tn  •  weather,  nor  was  there  the  meaneft  workman  or  iailor,  v 
did  not  either  kick  or  ftrike  us.  When  we  went  full  on  board,  I  perceived  a  mini'  ur 
-in  my  finger,  which  I  neglected  at  iirfl,  till  it  fpread   over   my  hand,  and  fwelled  up 
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my  arm,  affli&ing  me  with  the  moll  horrid  torture.  There  was  neither  furgeon  nor 
medicines  to  be  had,  nor  could  I  procure  any  thing  to  eaie  my  pain  but  a  little  oil, 
with  which  I  anointed  my  arm,  and  in  time  found  fome  relict.  The  weather  was  very 
bad,  and  the  wind  almoft  always  againft  us,  and  toincreafc  our  perplexity,  the  whole 
crew,  though  Moors,  were  in  the  greateft  apprehenfion  of  meeting  any  of  thofe  veffels 
which  the  Turks  maintain  in  the  ftraitof  Babelmandel  ;  the  ground  of  their  fear  was, 
that  the  captain  had  neglected  the  laft  year  to  touch  at  Moca,  though  he  had  promifed  ; 
thus  we  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  captivity  perhaps  more  fevere  than  that  we  had 
juft  efcaped  from.  While  we  were  wholly  engaged  with  thefe  apprehenfions,  we  dis- 
covered a  Turkifh  fliip  and  galley  were  come  upon  us  ;  it  was  almoft  calm,  at  leaffc 
there  was  not  wind  enough  to  give  us  any  profpect  of  efcaping,  fo  that  when  the  galley 
came  up  to  us,  we  thought  ourfelves  loft  without  remedy,  and  had  probably  fallen 
into  their  hands,  had  not  a  breeze  fprung  up  juft  in  the  inflant  of  danger,  which 
carried  us  down  the  channel  between  the  main  land  and  the  ifle  of  Babelmandel.  I 
have  already  faid  that  this  paffage  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  which  neverthelefs  we 
patted  in  the  night,  without  knowing  what  courfe  we  held,  and  were  tranfported  at 
finding  ourfelves  next  morning  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  half  a  league  from  Babel- 
mandel. The  currents  are  here  fo  violent,  that  they  carried  us  againft  our  will  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  where  we  fent  our  boats  afhore  for  frefh  water,  which  we  began  to 
be  in  great  want  of.  The  captain  refufed  to  give  us  any  when  we  defired  fome,  and 
treated  us  with  great  infolence,  till  coming  near  the  land,  I  fpoke  to  him  in  a  tone 
more  lofty  and  refolute  than  I  had  ever  done,  and  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  when 
he  touched  at  Diou  he  might  have  occafion  for  our  intereft.  This  had  fome 
effect  upon  him,  and  procured  us  a  greater  degree  of  civility  than  we  had  met  with 
before. 

At  length  after  forty  days  failing  wre  landed  at  Diou,  where  we  were  met  by  the  whole 
city,  it  being  reported  that  the  patriarch  was  one  of  our  number  ;  for  there  was  not  a 
gentleman  who  was  not  impatient  to  have  the  pleafure  of  beholding  that  good  man,  now 
made  famous  by  his  labours  and  fufferings.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  reprefent  the 
different  paffions  they  were  affected  with,  at  feeing  us  pale,  meagre,  without  cloaths, 
in  a  word,  almoft  naked  and  almoft  dead  with  fatigue  and  ill  ufage.  They  could  not 
behold  us  in  that  miferable  condition  without  reflecting  on  the  hardfhips  we  had  under- 
gone, and  our  brethren  then  underwent  in  Suaquem  and  Abyffinia.  Amidit  their 
thanks  to  God  for  our  deliverance  they  could  not  help  lamenting  the  condition  of  the 
patriarch  and  the  other  mifiionaries  who  were  in  chains,  or  at  lead  in  the  hands  of 
profeffed  enemies  to  our  holy  religion.  All  this  did  not  hinder  them  from  teftifying 
in  the  moft  obliging  manner,  their  joy  for  our  deliverance,  and  paying  fuch  honours 
as  furprifed  the  Moors,  and  made  them  repent  in  a  moment  of  the  illtreatment  they  had 
fhewn  us  on  board.  One  who  had  difcovcred  fomewhat  more  humanity  than  the  reft, 
thought  himfelf  fufficiently  honoured,  when  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  him 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftom  houfe  who  promifed  to  do  all  the  favours  that  were  in 
his  power. 

When  we  paffed  by  in  fight  of  the  fort,  they  gave  us  three  falutes  with  their  cannon, 
an  honour  only  paid  to  generals.  The  chief  men  of  the  city,  who  waited  for  us  on 
the  fhorc,  accompanied  us  through  a  crowd  of  people,  whom  curiofity  had  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  our  college.  Though  our  place  of  refidence  at  Diou,  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  in  all  the  Indies,  we  ftaid  there  only  a  few  days,  and  as  foon  as  we  had 
recovered  our  fatigues,  went  on  board  the  fhips  that  were  appointed  to  convoy  the 
northern  fleet.   I  was  m  the  admiral's.     We  arrived  at  Goa  in  fome  veffels  bound  for 
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Camberia :  here  we  loft  a  good  old  Abyflln  convert,  a  man  much  valued  in  his  order, 
and  who  was  actually  prior  of  his  convent  when  he  left  Abyffinia,  chufing  rather  to 
forfake  all  for  religion,  than  to  leave  the  way  of  falvation  which  God  had  fo  mercifully 
favoured  him  with  the  knowledge  of. 

We  continued  our  voyage,  and  almoft  without  flopping  failed  by  S urate  and  Damam, 
where  the  rector  of  the  college  came  to  fee  us,  but  fo  fea  fick,  that  the  interview  was 
without  any  fatisfaction  on  either  fide.  Then  landing  at  Bazaim  we  were  received  by 
our  fathers  with  their  accuftomed  charity,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  put 
the  unpleafing  remembrance  of  our  pall  labours  out  of  our  minds  ;  finding  here  an 
order  of  the  Father  Provineta  to  forbid  thofe  who  returned  from  the  millions,  to  go 
any  farther,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fend  an  agent  to  Goa,  with  an  account  of  the 
revolutions  that  had  happened  in  Abyffinia,  and  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  patriarch. 
For  this  commiffion  I  was  made  choice  of,  and  I  know  not  by  what  hidden  degree  of 
providence,  almoft  all  affairs  whatever  the  fuccefs  of  them  was,  were  tranfacled  by  me. 
All  the  coafts  were  befet  by  Dutch  cruizers,  which  made  it  difficult  to  fail  without 
running  the  hazard  of  being  taken  ;  I  went  therefore  by  land  from  Bazaim  to  Tana, 
where  we  had  another  college,  and  from  thence  to  our  houfe  of  Chaul.  Here  I  hired 
a  narrow  light  veffel,  and  placing  eighteen  oars  on  a  fide,  went  clofe  by  the  fhore, 
from  Chaul  to  Goa,  almoft  eighty  leagues.  We  were  often  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
and  particularly  when  we  touched  at  Dabal,  where  a  cruifer  blocked  up  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  mips  ufually  fail,  but  our  veffel  requiring  no  great  depth  of 
water,  and  the  fea  running  high,  we  went  through  the  little  channel,  and  fortunately 
efcaped  the  cruifer.  Though  we  were  yet  far  from  Goa,  we  expected  to  arrive  there 
on  the  next  morning,  and  rowed  forward  with  all  the  diligence  we  could.  The  fea 
was  calm  and  delightful,  and  our  minds  were  at  eafe,  for  we  imagined  ourfelves  palt 
danger  ;  but  foon  found  we  had  flattered  ourfelves  too  foon  with  fecurity,  for  we  came 
within  fight  of  feveral  barks  of  Malabar,  which  had  been  hid  behind  a  point  of  land 
which  we  were  going  to  double.  Here  we  had  been  inevitably  taken,  had  not  a  man 
called  to  us  from  the  fhore,  and  informed  us,  that  among  thofe  fiffiing  boats  there, 
fome  cruifers  would  make  us  a  prize.  We  rewarded  our  kind  informer  lor  the  fervice 
he  had  done  us,  and  lay  by  till  night  came  to  flicker  us  from  our  enemies.  Then 
putting  out  our  oars,  we  landed  at  Goa  next  morning  about  ten,  and  were  received  at 
our  college.  It  being  there  a  feftival  day,  each  had  fomething  extraordinary  allowed 
him,  the  choiceft  part  of  our  entertainments  was  two  pilchers,which  wereadmired  becaufe 
they  came  from  Portugal. 

The  quiet  I  began  to  enjoy  did  not  make  me  lofe  the  remembrance  of  my  brethren, 
whom  I  had  left  languifhing  among  the  rocks  of  Abyffinia,  or  groaning  in  the  prifons 
of  Suaquem,  whom  fince  I  could  not  fet  at  liberty  without  the  viceroy's  affiftance,  I 
went  to  implore  it,  and  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  every  motive  which  could  have  any 
influence. 

I  defcribed  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner  I  could,  the  miferable  ftate  to  which  the 
Catholic  religion  was  reduced,  in  a  country  where  it  had  lately  flourifhed  fomuch  by  the 
labours  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  I  gave  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  a  reprefentation  of  all 
that  we  had  fuffered  fince  the  death  of  Sultan  Segued  ;  how  we  had  been  driven  out 
of  Abyffinia ;  how  many  times  they  had  attempted  to  take  away  our  lives  ;  in  what 
manner  we  had  been  betrayed  and  given  up  to  the  Turks  ;  the  menaces  we  had  been 
terrified  with  ;  the  infults  we  had  endured  ;  I  laid  before  him  the  danger  the  patriarch 
was  in  of  being  either  impaled  or  flayed  alive-;  the  cruelty,  infolence,  and  avarice  of 
the  Bafla  of  Suaquem,  and  the  pcrfecution  that  the  Catholics  fuffered  in  Ethiopia.     I 
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exhorted,  I  implored  him  by  every  thing  I  thought  might  move  him  to  make  fome 
attempt  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  who  had  voluntarily  facrifked  their  lives  for  the 
fake  of  God.  I  made  it  appear  with  how  much  cafe  the  Turks  might  be  driven  out 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Portuguefe  enjoy  all  the  trade  of  thofe  countries.  I  informed 
him  of  the  navigation  of  that  fea,  and  the  fituation  of  its  ports,  lold  him  which  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  make  ourfelves  milters  of  firlt,  that  we  might  upon  any  unfor- 
tunate encounter  retreat  to  them.  I  cannot  deny  that  fome  degree  of  refentment  might 
appear  in  my  difcourfe ;  for  though  revenge  be  prohibit  ed  to  Clinicians,  I  fhould  not 
have  been  difpleafed  to  have  had  the  Bafia  of  Suaquem  and  his  brother  in  my  hands,, 
that  I  might  have  reproached  them  with  the  ill  treatment  we  had  met  with  from  them. 
This  was  thereafonof  my  advifing  to  make  the  firlt  attack  upon  Mazna,  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  thence,  to  build  a  citadel,  and  garrifon  it  with  Portuguefe. 

The  viceroy  liftened  with  great  attention  to  all  I  had  to  fay,  gave  me  a  long  audience, 
and  afked  me  many  queftions.  He  was  well  pleafed  with  the  defign  of  fending  a  fleet 
into  that  fea,  and  to  give  a  greater  reputation  to  the  enterprife  propofed  making  his  fon 
commander  in  chief,  but  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  think  of  fixing  garrilbns, 
and  building  fortrefTes  there ;  all  he  intended  was  to  plunder  all  they  could,  and  lay 
the  towns  in  afhes. 

I  left  no  art  of  perfuafion  untried  to  convince  him,  that  fuch  a  refolution  would, 
injure  the  interefts  of  Chriltianity,  that  to  enter  the  Red  Sea  only  to  ravage  the  coafts, 
would  fo  enrage  the  Turks,  that  they  would  certainly  maffacre  all  the  Chriltian 
captives,  and  for  ever  fhut  the  paffage  into  Abyffinia,  and  hinder  all  communication 
with  that  empire.  It  was  my  opinion  that  the  Portuguefe  fhould  firft  eftahlifh  them- 
felves  at  Mazna,  and  that  a  hundred  of  them  would  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  fort  that 
fhould  be  built.  He  made  an  offer  of  only  fiftv,  and  propofed  that  we  Ihbuld  collect 
thofe  few  Portuguefe  who  were  fcattered  over  Abyffinia.  Thefe  meafures  I  could  not 
approve. 

At  length  when  it  appeared  that  the  viceroy  had  neither  forces  nor  authority  fufficient 
for  this  undertaking,  it  was  agreed,  that  I  fhould  go  immediately  into  Europe,  and 
reprefent  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  the  miferable  condition  of  the  millions  of  Abyffinia. 
The  viceroy  promifed,  that,  if  I  could  procure  any  affiltance,  he  would  command  in 
perfon  the  fleet  and  forces  raifed  for  the  expedition,  alluring,  that  he  thought  he  could 
not  employ  his  life  better  than  in  a  war  fo  holy,  and  of  fo  great  an  importance,  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Encouraged  by  this  difcourfe  of  the  viceroy,  I  immediately  prepared  my felf  for  a 
voyage  to  Liibon,  not  doubting  to  obtain  upon  the  dealt  folicitation  every  thing  that 
was  neceffary  to  re-eftabli(h  our  million. 

Never  had  any  man  a  voyage  fo  troublefome  as  mine,  or  interrupted  with  fuch  va- 
riety of  unhappy  accidents  :  I  was  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Natal ;   I  was  taken  by 
the  Hollanders,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  mention  the  danger  which  I  was  expofed  to  both; 
by  land  and  fea,  before  I  arrived  at  Portugal. 


(  «I  ) 

A  JOURNEY  TO  ABYSSINIA. 

BT  C.  J.  PONCET.  * 
TO  THE  JESUITS  OF  FRANCE. 

Reverend  Fathers, 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  account  of  Ethiopia,  which  I  now  give  you.  will  be  found  very 
curious  It  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  James  Poncet,  a  French 
phyfician,  who  travelled  into  that  country  with  a  miffionary  Jefuit.  You  poifibly  may 
be  glad  to  know  the  motive  of  their  undertaking  lb  tedious  and  painful  a  journey. 
The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  being  affl'fted  with  a  diftemper,  whofe  confequences  he 
thought  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  and  not  meeting  with  phyficians  in  his  own 
dominions  able  to  cure  him,  thought  it  but  prudent  to  fend  into  other  countries  for  a 
fkilhd  perfon.  Hearing,  at  this  time,  that  one  of  his  officers  was  troubled  with  the 
fame  kind  of  difeafe,  he  fent  him  to  Grand  Cairo,  in  order  that  if  he  could  get  cured 
in  this  city,  he  might  bring  the  phyfician  to  him.  This  officer,  whofe  name  was  Hagi- 
Ali,  and  who  had  gone  that  journey  more  than  once,  informed  an  Armenian,  his  friend, 
there,  of  the  motive  which  had  brought  him  again  to  Cairo;  when  the  Armenian, knowing 
Dr.  Poncet's  abilities  by  experience,  (he  having  formerly  cured  him  of  a  very  violent 
and  very  dangerous  diftemper)  introduced  his  friend  to  the  doctor 

Ilagi  Ali,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Armenian,  put  himfelf  into  Dr.  Poncet's 
hands,  took  his  medicines,  obferved  the  regimen  prefcribed,  and  was  perfectly  re- 
covered in  a  little  time.  He  therefore  intreated  the  doftor  to  travel  with  him  into 
Ethiopia,  in  order  that  he  might  perform  the  like  cure  on  his  fovereign,  which  Dr. 
Poncet  confented  to,  and  immediately  prepared  to  follow  the  Ethiopian  officer.  Our 
milfionaries,  who  had  already  attempted  feveral  times,  but  with  ill  fuccefsf,  to  enter 

*  Lockman's  Travels  of  the  Jefuits  (extracted  from  the  Lettres  Edifiantcs)  London  1743.  8vo.  Vol.  i. 
p.178  "  . 

j-  Ludolf,  who  18  e(teem<d  the  bed  writer  on  Ethiopia,  informs  ui,  that  the  Abyffinians  formerly 
acknowledged  the  Pi  pe  o(  Rome  as  the  chief  patriarch.  Some  Portugucfe  rmffionaries,  after  the  diTcoyery 
of  the-  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  almoft  made  Roman  C  it  holies  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  prevail,  d  upon  the 
monaieli  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's  fuprcmacy,  and  to  admit  a  patriarch  from  Rome.  The  government 
alfo  contented  to  aboliffl  their  own  the-.,  and  fet  up  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome;  but  many  of  their 
great  men,  and  moft  part  of  the  people  oppi  ling  this,  took  up  arms  againlt  the  Empeior.  which  gave  rife  . 
to  civil  wars,  of  above  a  hundred  years  continuance,  wherein  multitudes  of  people  wen-  killed.  During 
this,  many  provi  '  the   Emperor;   notwithstanding  which,  the   monarch.;  perfifted   obfti- 

nately  in  their  profeflion  of  the  R  milh  religion  At  la  ft  the  J  lint,,  upon  1  retence  of  maintaining  the 
P   ;   1!  fuprcmacy,  undertook   the    management    of  temporal   affairs,    in    an    arbitrary    manner,    and'  almoft 

exclufjve  of  the  Emperor.  They  even  ventured  to  go  fo  far,  as  to  erefl  forte,  which  they  manned,  and 
were  going  to  fend  for  European  troop-.  But  now  the  Empeior  and  the  nobility  awaked  from  their 
lethargy, and  immediately  agreed  to  al  olifh  the  Romifh  religion,  ;:nd  to  maflacre  the  priefts,  who  accordingly 
fell  tin  viftjms  of  the  people,  the  patriarch  himfelf  very  narrowly  efcaping  out  of  the  country  with  his 
life.  Three  Capuchins  attempting  afterwards  to  get  into  Ethiopia,  the  Turkilh  baflia,  at  the  Emperor's 
requcQ,  beheaded  them,  and  lent  him  their  heads  and  their  lkins  Huffed. 

this 
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this  wide  extended  empire,  imagined  it  would  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  fo  favourable  a 
juncture,  to  execute  their  defign;  for  which  purpofe  they  confulted  with  Dr.  Poncet  and 
MonfieurMaillet*,  the  French  conful  at  Grand  Cairo.  It  was  then  agreed  that  one  of  our 
miffionarics  mould  accompany  Dr.  Poncet  to  Ethiopia,  and  go  as  his  fervantf,  for  fear 
of  giving  umbrage  to  a  nation,  whofe  difpofition  with  regard  to  the  Europeans  was  not 
yet  well  known.  This  was  an  important  commiflion,  and  required  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  zeal;  fince  he  was  to  inform  himfelf,  on  the  fpot,  of  the  ftate  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  and  fee  what  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  reftore,  if  poffible,  the 
Romifli  religion  in  a  country  where  it  formerly  had  made  a  very  great  progrefs,  under 
the  Patriarchs  John  Nunez  Baretto,  Andrew  Oviedo,  Apollinarius  of  Almeida,  and 
feveral  other  Jefuit-miffionaries. 

Father  de  Brevedent,  of  a  very  good  family  in  the  city  of  Roan,  was  pitched  upon 
for  this  purpofe,  he  being  endued  with  all  the  qualities  requifite  for  fo  difficult  and 
important  an  enterprize.  The  fcheme  he  gave  for  a  new  machine,  for  finding  the 
perpetual  motion  in  1685,  engraved  in  the  journals  of  that  time,  gained  him  no  little 
reputation  among  the  learned,  and  mewed  the  great  penetration  of  his  genius.  En- 
gaging afterwards  in  millions,  he  laboured  indefatigably  above  ten  years  in  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Syria.  In  a  word,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  fo  perfect 
that  he  was  considered  as  a  true  apoftle.  His  aufterities  were  fo  extreme,  when 
labouring  among  the  infidels,  that  his  ordinary  food  was  bran  foaked  in  water,  with 
fome  herbs  or  roots.  He  ufed  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground  ;  to  pafs  two  or  three  hours 
every  night  in  prayer ;  and  fcourge  himfelf  fo  unmercifully  twice  a  dayj,  that  his 
fuperiors  being  informed  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  fupport  much  longer  io 
very  mortified  a  life,  were  obliged  to  foften  the  rigour  of  his  penance,  to  prevent  their 
lofing  a  perfon  fo  ufeful  to  the  million. 

The  following  relation  is  very  curious;  for,  befides  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Kings  of  Dongola§ ,  of  Sennar,  and  of  Mecca,  it  informs  us  likewife 
of  feveral  very  remarkable  particulars  concerning  Ethiopia,  that  Empire,  fo  very 
famous,  whether  we  confider  the  vaft  extent  of  its  dominions,  the  multitude  of  its  inha- 
bitants, or  their  profeffing  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  But  as 
the  Abyffinians  were  fo  happy  as  to  receive  the  light  of  the  gofpel  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  they  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  that  precious  advantage,  by 
imbibing  the  errors  of  the  Cophtis  or  Eutychians,  and  forming  a  fchifm  in  the 
church. 

How  ample  a  harveft  might  be  made  in  fo  wide  extended  a  field,  by  able  and  zealous 
miffionarics,  who  fhould  devote  themfelves  to  the  cultivating  of  it ;  efpecially  at  a  time 
when  the  conjunctures  are  more  favourable  than  ever! 

The  greateft  obftacle,  formerly,  to  the  converfion  of  the-  Abyffinians,  was  the 
obftinacy  of  the  fchifmatic  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who  oppofed  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  Catholic  religion  with  all  their  might.  But  as  the  prefent  patriarch  is  a  Catholic, 
he  is  no  lefs  defirous  than  we  can  be,  of  feeing  all  the  people  of  Ethiopia  open  their 
eyes,  and  embrace  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  as  he  himfelf  did  not  long  fince. 

•   He  publifhed  an  account  of  Egypt  not  many  years  fince.     I  wrote  this  in  1742. 

+  This  difj'.uife  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  ihe  Jcfuits. 

t  What  an  incoi  fillency  was  there  in  this  character!  a  man  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  going  through  a 
courfe  of  polite  literature,  and  making  difcoveries  in  the  mathematics,  and  yet  be  fo  weak  as  to  fcourge 
himfclt  daily  !  Surely  this  mull  have  been  done  by  Father  le  Bredevent,  merely  in  the  view  of  promoting 
the  general  fcheme  of  the  Jefuit3,  or  Father  le  Gobicn  mutt  have  told  this  ot  him  fallly,  merely  in  the  fame 
»iew. 

§  I  fuppofe  this  is  what  Moll  calls  Dancala. 

His 
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His  Majefty  and  His  Holincfs  intend  to  fend  miffionaries  into  this  extended  empire; 
and  wifhing  that  their  endeavours  may  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  I  fubferibe  myfelf,  with 
the  utmod  refpect,  &c. 

Charles  le  Gobien. 


A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT 

OF 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  PONCET,  A  FRENCH  PHYSICIAN, 

INTO    ETHIOPIA. 

1111698,  1 699,  and  1700. 

I  SET  out  from  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  10th  of  June  1698,  with  Hagi 
Ali,  an  officer  under  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  father  Charles  Francis  Xavier  of 
Brevedent,  a  Jefuit  miffionary.  We  embarked  on  the  Nile  at  Boolack* ,  half  a  league 
from  that  city.  As  the  waters  were  low,  and  our  pilots  very  unfkilful,  we  fpent  a 
fortnight  in  reaching  Manfeloo,  though  this  voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  five 
days,  when  the  river  is  fwelled,  and  the  wind  favourable.  Manfeloo  is  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  famous  for  its  traffic  in  linens.  The  Grand  Signior  keeps  a  garrifon  there  of  five 
hundred  Janifaries  and  two  hundred  Spahis,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Arabs,  who 
infefi  every  part  of  that  country. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  of  Sennar  and  Ethiopia  is  at  Ibnali,  half  a  league 
above  Manfeloo.  We  encamped  in  that  village,  till  fuch  time  as  the  whole  caravan 
might  be  afiembled;  and  continued  there  above  three  months,  under  our  tents,  where 
we  fuffered  very  much;  the  heat  of  that  country  being  infupportable,  efpecially  to 
Europeans,  who  are  not  accudomed  to  it.  The  rays  of  the  fun  are  fo  fcorching,  that, 
from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  night,  we  could  fcarce  breathe.  After  having  purchafed 
camels,  and  got  all  the  provisions  neceffiiry  for  eroding  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  we  left 
this  difagreeable  abode  the  24th  of  September,  at  three  in  the  afternoon;  and  went  and 
lay  a  league  and  a  half  from  thence,  on  the  eadern  fide  of  the  Nile,  at  a  place  called 
Cantata,  where  we  alfo  were  obliged  to  encamp  fome  days,  to  wait  for  the  merchants  o^ 
Girga  and  Syoot,  who  were  not  yet  arrived. 

A  relation  of  the  King  of  Sennar  invited  me  to  go  to  Syoot,  and  for  that  purpofe 
fent  the  an  Arabian  horfe.  I  eroded  the  Nile  on  a  very  large  bridge  built  of  beautiful 
free-done.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  bridge  on  this  river,  and  I  got  to  my  journey's  end 
in  tour  hours.  I  law  the  ruins  of  an  old  magnificent  amphitheatre,  with  fome  fepul- 
chral  monuments  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  city  of  Syoot  is  furrounded  with 
delicious  gardens,  and  beautiful  palm-trees,  which  bear  the  fined  dates  in  all  Egypt. 
Finding  our  whole  company  met  at  my  return,  we  fet  out  very  early  on  the  2d  of 
October,  and  that  very  day  entered  a  frightful  defert.  Travellers  are  expofed 
to  great  danger  in  thele  deferts,  occasioned  by  the  moving  fands,  which  rifing 
with  the  gentled;  breeze  darken  the  air;  and  falling  back  again  like  rain,  often  bury 

*  Or  Bulac.  Tills  is  the  port  town  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  by  fome  confidered  as  a  fnbiirb  of  it.  There 
are  about  four  thouland  families  in  this  town,  where  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  011.  All  vcfleU  who  go 
up  the  Nile  Hop  here,  and  pay  the  duties  exa&ed  by  the  government. 

travellers 
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travellers  under  them,  or  make  them  lofe  their  way.  The  greateft  order  poflible  is 
obferved  in  the  march  of  the  caravans.  Befides  the  chief  man,  whofe  bufmefs.  it  is 
to  determine  all  difputes  and  contefts,  there  are  guides  who  march  at  the  head  of  the 
caravan,  and  give  the  fignal  either  for  going  forward  or  halting,  by  beating  a  fmall  kettle- 
drum. The  travellers  fet  out  three  or  four  hours  before  day,  at  which  time  all  the 
camels  and  beafts  of  burthen  ranft  be  ready.  Any  perfon  who  lofes  fight  of  the 
caravan,  or  goes  aflray  from  it,  is  in  great  danger  of  perifhing  ;  but  the  conductors 
are  fo  fkilful,  that  though  not  even  the  fmalleft  footfteps  or  marks  are  feen  on  the 
fand,  they  yet  never  go  out  of  their  way.  After  travelling  in  this  manner  till  noon, 
the  company  halt  half  an  hour  without  unlading  the  camels ;  when  refting  themfelves 
a  little,  they  then  go  on  till  three  or  four  hours  after  fun-fet.  As  travellers  have 
always  the  fame  rank  or  place,  at  every  encampment  as  the  firft  day  they  fet  out, 
there  never  happens  the  leaft  dilpute  on  that  account*. 

We 

*  The  bed  relation  I  have  feci)  of  the  manner  of  the  travelling  with  the  caravan  is  this.  The  guides 
Conduct  themfelves  either  by  a  fea  compafs,  or  by  the  Stars.  A  caravan  confifts  often  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  and  perhaps  of  a  thoufand  beafts  of  difFert n t  kinds,  to  fecure  them  from  the  incurfion  of  the 
Arabs.  The  feveral  metchandifes  are  carried  either  on  camels  or  dromedaries  (whoft  fhape  is  much  the 
fame),  and  the  camel  will  carry  feven  hundred  weight,  theie  being  no  wheel-carriages  in  Arabia,  &c.  The 
above  mentioned  bealls  kneel  down  to  take  up  their  burden  j  and  will  travel,  when  requifke,  fix  days  or 
more  without  drinking.  There  are  no  inns  on  thofe  toad'-',  for  which  rcafon  travellers  carry  provifions  and 
tents,  which  they  don't  fet  up  except  in  bad  weather;  they  chufing,  when  it  is  fair,  to  lodge  in  the  open 
air,  for  fear  of  the  thievifli  Arabs.  The  (laves  and  fervants  drefs  their  mallei:.'  victuals  on  the  road  in 
manner  following:  they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  there  they  make  a  tire,  and  boil  the  meat,  &c. 
As  little  water  is  found  in  the  deferts/the  travellers  provide  themfelves  with  fome,  which  they  carry  in 
goats  (kins. 

Before  the  caravan  firft  fet s  out,  the  merchants  cleft,  from  among-  their  body,  a  commander  or  captain 
balha,  who  regulates  the  order  of  the  march  and  lelles  all  controverfies  which  may  happen.  But  as  dure 
is  room  for  committing  various  frauds  in  tin's  employment,  (as  ihefe  captains  pay  the  ducies,  &c  in  the 
journey)  few  honed  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it.  The  merchants  commonly  ride  on  mules  or  horfes ; 
and  the  poorer  fort  of  them  on  afles.  The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  carry  their  wine  in  flcins,  on  horfes  ; 
the  camcl-mafters,  who  are  Mohammedans,  not  permitting  their  camcls.to  be  loaded  with  wine,  this  bcaft 
being  faded  to  Mohammed. 

The  caravans  fometimes  travel  fix  hours,  and  at  other  times  twelve  every  day,  according  as  they  meet 
with  water,  they  halting  at  thofe  places,  where  they  meet  with  any.  Every  mailer,  with  his  lervants, 
rides  about  his  poods,  particularly  it  the  night  is  dark  ;  and  this  on  account  of  a  fet  of  cunning  thieves, 
who  at  thofe  time-,  fometimes  cut  the  firings  by  which  the  beafts  are  fallened  to  one  another,  and  then 
drive  them  away  to  inmc  diliance  before  the  lofs  is  perceived.  Onp  great  inconveniency  which  thofe  who 
travel  in  c<rravans  often  meet  with  is,  that  as  water  is  generally  found  only  in  wells  and  ciiterns,  whence  not 
more  than  two  or  three  people  can  draw  water  at  a  time,  the  travellers  are  fometimes  foiced  to  Hay  two 
hours,  or  more,  before  they  can  get  any  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  camel  drivers,  who  will 
rot  fuffcr  any  perfon  to  draw  water,  till  they  have  ffrlf  regaled  their  feveral  beafts.  It  is  ncceflary  that 
the  European  travellers  wear  a  Mohammedan  drefs,  or  put  on  an  Arabian  veft  and  cap,  to  prevent  their 
being  ftopt  at  fnmc  towns;  as  well  as  feveral  other  inconveniences.  They  alio  mull  provide  themfelves 
■with  boots,  and  thefe  are  as  eafy  to  walk  in  as  fhocs  ;  but  they  don't  need  to  gel  fpurs,  the  horfes  being 
pricked  forward  with  an  iron  fixed  10  the  ftirrup  When  the  caravan  fiops,  after  fun  fet,  to  fpend  the 
night,  a  fet  of  poor  people,  who  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  attend  on  thefe  occafions,  walk  about  the  fields 
like  watchmen,  crying  aloud,  God  is  one,  Be  ivatcbful  of  yourfeht  s :  And  when  the  time  proper  for  marching 
i-.  nigh,  they  give  notice  ot  it  to  the  captain  of  the  caravan,  who  immediately  commands  them  to  cry,  Saddle 
your  horfes,  and  load  your  goods.  All  this  is  done  with  furprifing  difpatch  ;  and  the  whole  caravan 
pro.  teds  forward  with  the  greateft  order  and  filence.  If  the  next  ftage  is  long,  alid  they  cannot  arrive  at 
it  till  about  an  hour  or  two  before  noon,  i  lit  merchants  fpread  their  carpets  and  lit  down  to  breakfaft  ;  during 
which  the  beafts  advance  forward  (lowly  with  their  burdens. 

It  is  faid  that  upwards  ot  toity  thoufand  pilgrims  go  to  Mecca  yearly,  to  vifit  Mohammed's  tomb; 
the  Grand  Signior  giving  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
caravan.  This  vail  body  of  'lev.  tees  is  accompanied  with  foldkro,  to  protect  them  from  the  incurlions  of 
the  Arabs:  and  followed  by  eight  or  Dine  thoufand  camels,  laden  with  provifions  neceffar)  for  fo  long  a 

W  journey 
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We  arrived  the  6th  of  OSober  at  Helaoiia,  a  pretty  large  town,  and  the  lafl 
fubjed  to  the  Grand  Signior.  It  has  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  Janizaries  and  three 
hundred  Spahis,  commanded  by  an  officer,  called  in  that  country  Kafhif.  Helaoiia 
is  a  delightful  place,  and  anfwers  exaftly  to  its  name,  which  fignifies,  the  country  of 
delights  or  fweets.  We  there  fee  a  great  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  a 
vaft  number  of  palm-trees,  which  have  a  perpetual  verdure.  There  we  find  colo- 
quintida*;  and  all  the  fields  are  overfpread  with  fena,  which  grows  on  a  ihrub  about 
three  foot  high.  This  drug,  of  which  the  Europeans  have  fo  high  an  opinion,  is  not 
made  any  ufe  of  in  this  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Helaoiia,  when  indifpofed, 
never  take  any  other  remedy  but  the  root  of  the  efula,  which  they  fteep  in  milk  a 
whole  night,  and  drink  next  morning  after  paffing  it  through  a  fieve.  This  phyfic  is 
exceedingly  ftrong,  but  thofe  people  like  it,  and  praife  it  exceedingly.  The  efula  t 
is  a  great  tree,  with  a  blue  flower.  This  flower  forms  a  kind  of  oval  ball  full  of 
cotton,  and  with  this  the  inhabitants  make  tolerably  fine  linen. 

We  ftopt  four  days  at  Helaoiia,  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  water  and  provifions,  as 
we  were  going  to  crofs  a  defert,  where  not  a  fingle  fpring  or  rivulet  are  found.  The 
heats  are  fo  violent,  and  the  fands  of  thofe  deferts  fo  very  fcorching,  that  fuch  as  walk 
bare-footed,  always  find  their  feet  fwell  in  a  furprizing  manner.  Neverthelefs,  the 
nights  are  pretty  cold,  which  afflift  thofe  who  travel  in  this  country  with  grievous 
diftempers,  if  they  do  not  take  the  utmoft  care  of  themfelves.  After  travelling  two 
days  we  arrived  at  Chabba  J,  a  country  full  of  allum ;  and  three  days  after  at  Selyme, 
where  we  drew  water,  to  ferve  us  five  days,  from  an  excellent  fpring  lituatcd  in  the 
midft  of  that  defert.  Thefe  wide  extended  folitudes,  where  we  meet  neither  with 
birds,  wild  beafts,  grafs,  nor  even  fo  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  fee  nothing  but  mountains 
of  fand,  carcafes,  and  bones  of  camels,  ftrike  the  foul  with  I  know  not  what  horror, 
which  makes  the  travelling  here  quite  tedious  and  difagreeable.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  crofs  thefe  frightful  defarts  without  the  affiftance  of  camels.  Thefe  beafts 
can  pafs  fix  or  feven  days  without  eating  or  drinking  :  a  circumftance  I  myfelf  fhould 
never  have  believed,  had  I  not  been  a  careful  obfervcr  of  it.  A  yet  more  wonderful 
incident  of  this  kind  is  as  follows,  the  truth  of  which  was  allured  me  by  a  venerable  old 
man,  brother  to  the  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  in  our  caravan.  He  declared  that 
he  travelled  twice  from  Selyme  to  Sudan,  in  the  country  of  the  negroes;  and  that 
having  employed  each  time  forty  days  in  eroding  the  defarts  lying  that  way,  the 
camels  of  his  caravan  did  not  once  eat  or  drink  during  all  that  time  §.     Three  or  four 

journty  through  the  deferts.  One  of  the  camels  carries  the  golden  ftandard,  which  is  offered  up  with 
great  ceremony  to  Mohammed.  Several  caravans  fet  out  annually  from  Aleppo,  Giand  Cairo,  &c.  for 
Perfia,  Mecca,  &c. 

*  A  wild  kind  of  gourd,  extremely  bitter,  and  employed  in  purgative  remedies. 

f  The  efula  is  alfo  a  kind  of  plant  called  milk-thittle;  when  corrected,  it  is  given  to  perfons  afflicted 
with  the  dropfy. 

%  Chabba  in  Arabic  fignifies  allum.  At  Chabba  begine  the  kingdom  of  Gondola,  dependant  on  that 
of  Sennar. 

§  What  we  are  told  by  the  authors  of  the  Millions  Etrsngercs,  in  their  lafl  relation,  is  equally  furprizing. 
They  inform  us  as  follows  concerning  fome  Chriftians  of  Cochin-China,  who  died  for  thin  religion 

Of  the  four  remaining  who  continued  in  piifon,  three  ItmgKled  with  hunger  and  thii ft,  for  perl  aps  a 
much  longer  time  than  could  be  believed  by  the  Europeans,  till  they  died  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  tlufe  would 
fearce  1  tt ink.  it  pofliblc  for  them  to  live  fo  long  as  they  did  without  eating  and  drinking.  The  riill  was 
Mr.  Laurenco  (Loienzo)  who  did  not  expire  till  the  fortieth  day  of  his  imprifonmeni.  The  h»ly  old 
man  Anthony  followed  him  three  days  after;  and  Madam  Agnes  languifhed  ti:l  the  forty-fixth  d.iy,  and 
then  quietly  breathed  her  lall.  [This  note  is  by  Father  le  Gobien]  The  Proteftant  (and  lefs 
credulous)  reader,  will  probably  think  the  accounts  given  here  a  fiftion,  confidering  the  quarter  it  comes 
from,  and  the  motive  for  mentioning  it. 

vol.  xv.  k  hours 
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hours  reft  every  night  fupports  them,  and  compensates  for  the  want  of  food,  which 
muft  not  be  given  them  till  after  they  have  drank,  for  otherwife  they  would  burft. 

The  kingdom  of  Sudan  lies  to  the  weft  of  S  nnar.  The  merchants  of  Upper  Egypt 
go  thither  to  purchafe  gold  and  (laves.  The  Kings  of  Sennar  and  Sudan  are  commonly 
at  war.  As  to  the  mules  and  affes,  which  alio  are  made  ufe  of  for  eroding  thefe 
defarts,  they  are  allowed  only  a  fmall  meafure  of  water  daily. 

The  26th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Machoo,  a  large  town*  on  the  eaftern  more  of  the 
Nile.  This  river  forms  here  two  large  iflands  abounding  with  palm-trees,  fena,  and 
coloquintida.  Machoo,  the  onlv  place  inhabited  from  Helaoiia,  is  in  the  province  of 
Fungee  f.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  Sennar  ;  and  here  begins  the  country  of  the 
Baroras,  called  by  us  Barbarins.  The  Erbab,  or  governor  of  this  province,  being 
informed  that  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  had  fent  for  us  to  court,  invited  us  to  Argos, 
the  place  of  his  refidence.  This  town  ftands  oppofite  to  Machoo,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Nile,  and  we  went  thither  in  a  boat.  The  governor  received  us  with  great  civility, 
and  entertained  us  two  days,  which,  after  the  violent  fatigues  we  had  undergone,  was 
extremely  agreeable.  The  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  fon  to  the  King  of 
Dongola  J,  lives  alfo  at  Argos.  This  prince  never  appears  in  public  but  on  horfeback, 
his  horfe  being  covered  with  two  hundred  little  brafs  bells,  which  make  a  great  noife  ; 
and  attended  by  twenty  horfemen,  and  two  hundred  foldiers  armed  with  lances  and 
fabres.  He  came  andfearched  our  tents,  where  we  prefented  him  with  coffee,  and  paid 
the  duties,  confiding  in  foap  and  linens.  He  did  us  the  honour  to  invite  us  next  day  to 
dinner,  and  we  waited  upon  him  accordingly  at  the  time  appointed.  His  palace  is 
fpacious,  and  built  of  brick  dried  in  the  fun.  The  walls  are  very  lofty  ;  and  flanked, 
at  intervals,  with  large  fquare  towers,  but  without  port-holes,  there  being  no  cannon  in 
in  that  country,  mulkets  being  the  only  fire-arms  ufed  there. 

After  flaying  a  week  at  Machoo,  we  left  it  the  4th  of  November,  and  arrived  the 
13th  at  Dongola.  The  whole  country  we  paffed  through  to  this  city,  and  even  to  that 
of  Sennar,  is  extremely  agreeable,  but  not  above  a  league  in  breadth.  Beyond  it  we 
meet  with  nothing  but  frightful  defarts.  The  Nile  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  deli- 
cious plain.  Its  banks  are  high  ;  fo  that  the  fertility  of  this  country  is  not  owing,  as  in 
Egypt,  to  the  inundation  of  that  river,  but  to  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  it  rains  extremely  feldom  in  thefe  parts,  the  people  raife  by  the  help  of  certain  wheels 
turned  by  oxen,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  which  they  carry  through  the  feveral 
lands  to  refervoirs  dug  to  receive  it;  and  hence  they  afterwards  draw  it,  whenever  they 
want  to  water  their  lands,  which  otherwife  would  be  barren. 

Money  is  not  the  medium  here  for  traffic,  every  thing  of  that  kind  being  carried  on 
by  barter,  as  in  the  infant  ages  of  the  world.  Travellers  purchafe  whatever  provifions 
they  want,  by  giving  in  exchange,  pepper,  anife,  fennel,  cloves,  choorga,  or  wool  died 
blue,  French  fpikenard§,  Egyptian  mahaleb||,  and  fuch  like.  Their  only  food  is  bread 
made  of  dora,  a  fmall  round  berry,  with  which  they  alfo  make  a  kind  of  muddy,  very 
iU-tafted  beer.  As  this  liquor  will  not  keep,  they  are  obliged  to  make  it  almoft  every 
hour.     Any  man  who  has  got  fome  dora-bread,  and  a  gourd-bottle  lull  of  the  unpala- 

*  The  Fienchis  groffe  bourgade,  which  is  the  diminutive  of  bourg,  an  affemblage  of  houfes  between  a 
city  and  a  village.     In  my  vcrfion  I  generally  tranflate  bourg  a  town,  and  bourgade  a  fmall  town. 

f  Called  Fungi,  in  our  maps. 

t   This  King  of  Dongola,  or  Dancala,  can  hardly  be  a  powerful  prince. 

&   A  fpecies  of  lavender,  whence  the  oleum  fpica?  is  diftilled. 

||  I  know  not  whether  this  is  a  kind  of  wild  cherry,  or  a  floe.  According  to  fome  it  is  the  vaccinium 
or  black-berry ;  whilft  others  fay  that  it  is  a  flirub  with  which  they  dye  purple  in  France.  1  foppofe 
the  mahalcb  bartered  in  the  country,  treated  of  in  the  text,  was  ufed  for  dying. 
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table  liquor  above-mentioned,  of  which  they  drink  fuch  quantities  as  to  grow  intoxi- 
cated, thinks  himfelf  happy,  and  enabled  to  make  good  cheer.  Though  thefe  Africans 
live  upon  fuch  flender  nourifhment,  they  yet  enjoy  health,  and  are  more  robuft  and 
vigorous  than  the  Europeans.  Their  houfes  are  low,  built  of  earth,  and  covered  with 
dora-reeds  :  but  their  horfes  are  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  people  are  very  fkilful  in 
breeding  them  for  the  manege.  The  backs  of  their  faddles*  are  very  high,  which 
tires  the  rider  very  much.  Perfons  of  quality  go  bareheaded,  and  with  their  hair  dif- 
pofed  agreeably  in  treffes.  Their  whole  drefs  is  only  a  fleevelefs  rude  veft  ;  and  a  kind 
of  fole,  which  they  tie  with  thongs.  The  common  people  throw  a  piece  of  linen  round 
them  an  hundred  different  ways,  but  the  children  go  almoft  naked.  All  the  men  carry 
a  lance,  and  this  they  take  with  them  wherever  they  go.  The  iron  of  it  is  hooked,  and 
fome  are  very  neat.  Thofe  who  have  fwords,  wear  them  hanging  at  their  left-arm. 
Oaths  and  blafphemous  expreffions  are  very  common  among  thefe  rude  ignorant  Afri- 
cans, who,  at  the  fame  time,  are  fuch  debauchees,  that  they  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of 
politenefs,  modefty,  or  religion  ;  for  though  they  now  profefs  Mohammedanifin,  they 
know  nothing  of  it,  except  their  confeffion  of  faith,  and  this  they  repeat  inceffantly. 
A  deplorable  circumftance,  and  which  drew  tears  from  Father  de  Brevedent,  my  dear 
companion,  is  that  this  people,  not  long  fince,  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  loll 
it  purely  for  want  of  perfons  zealous  enough  to  devote  themfelves  to  their  inftru&ion. 
We  faw,  in  our  way,  a  great  many  hermits'  cells,  and  churches  half  ruined. 

We  travelled  but  gently  from  Machoo  to  Dongola,  to  eafe  ourfelves  after  our  long 
journeying  through  the  defert.  That  country  had  been  infefted,  but  two  years  before, 
with  the  plague.  It  had  raged  with  fo  much  violence  in  Grand  Cairo,  where  I  happened 
to  be  that  year,  and  on  which  occafion  I  attended  the  fick,  that  it  was  affirmed  ten  thou- 
fand  perfons  died  of  it  daily  f.  This  dreadful  fcourge  made  miferable  havoc  in  every 
part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Barbarins  ;  fo  that  we  found  feveral 
towns,  as  likewife  a  great  number  of  villages,  uninhabited ;  and  wide  extended  plains 
which  had  formerly  been  very  fruitful,  were  now  quite  uncultivated  and  abandoned. 

Being  got  within  fight  of  the  city  of  Dongola,  the  leader  of  our  caravan  left  us,  and 
went  and  waited  upon  the  King,  to  defire  leave  for  him  and  his  company  to  enter  it, 
which  he  was  gracioufly  permitted  to  do.  We  were  then  in  a  village,  which  is  as  a 
kind  of  fuburb  to  that  city  ;  and  we  croffed  the  river  in  a  boat  kept  by  the  prince  for 
the  -life  of  the  public.  The  goods  pay  a  certain  duty,  but  paffengers  are  carried  gratis. 
The  city  of  Dongola \,  ftands  on  the  eaflern  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
dry  fandy  hill.  The  houfes  are  very  ill-built ;  and  the  ftreets  half  deferted,  and 
choaked  with  heaps  of  fand,  which  the  great  floods  force  down  from  the  mountains. 
The  caftle  ftands  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  very  fpacious,  but  poorly  fortified  • 
however,  it  ferves  as  a  check  to  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  plains,  where  they  are  per- 
mitted to  feed  their  cattle  undifturbed,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Mek  §  or  King 
of  Dongola.  We  had  the  honour  to  eat  feveral  times  with  this  prince,  but  at  a  fepa- 
rate  table.  In  our  firft  audience,  he  was  dreffed  in  a  green  velvet  veft  that  reached  to 
the  ground.  He  has  a  numerous  guard.  Thofe  who  are  near  his  perfon  carry  a  long 
fword  before  him,  but  unfheathed  ;  and  the  outward  guards  are  armed  with  half-pikes. 

*  The  original  is,  leurs felles  ont  des  aphuis  lien  hauls,  by  which  1  fuppofe  is  meant,  that  there  are  backs 
to  thim,  as  to  thofe  in  fome  countries  of  Europe  ;  or  clfe,  that  they  are  railed  very  high  on  the  ("pits  •  and 
tire  the  rider's  arms  very  much,  when  leaning  on  them. 

X  The  plague  is  faid  to  fweep  away  prodigious  numbers  in  this  city  once  every  feven  years. 

\  If  this  Dongola  is,  as  I  fuppofe  it  to  be,  Dancala,  this  city  is  fituattd  to  the  well  of  the  Nile,  in 
our  maps. 

§  The  name  of  the  prefent  Mek,  (in  the  year  1700)  or  Makk  of  Dongola,  itAchmet. 
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This  prince  came  and  vifited  us  in  our  tent ;  and  as  I  had  been  fuccefsful  in  fome? 
cures,  he  invited  us  to  refide  at  his  court ;  but  the  inftant  he  heard  that  we  were  under 
engagements  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  he  did  not  offer  to  ftop  us.  His  kingdom  is 
hereditary,  but- he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  King  of  Sennar. 

We  left  Dongola  the  6th  of  January  1699  ;  and  four  days  after  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Sennar.  Ibrahim  the  governor,  brother  to  the  King's  prime  minifter,  whom  we 
met  on  the  frontiers,  received  us  honourably,  and  defrayed  the  expences  of  our  journey 
as  far  as  Korty,  a  large  town  on  the  Nile,  whither  we  arrived  the  13th  of  January,  he 
accompanying  us  to  that  place.  As  the  nations  who  live  above  Korty,  along  the  Nile, 
have  taken  up  arms  againlt  the  King  of  Sennar,  and  plunder  the  caravans  whenever 
they  pafs  through  their  country  ;  travellers  are  obliged  to  pafs  at  a  diftance  from  the 
banks  of  that  liver ;  then  proceed  forward  between  the  weft  and  fouth  ;  and  enter  the 
vaft  defer;  of  Bihooda,  which  cannot  be  croffed  in  lefs  than  five  d.iys,  though  with  ever 
fo  great  fpced.  This  uefert  is  not  fo  frightful  as  thofe  of  Lybia,  fince  nothing  is  found 
in  thofe  but  fand  ;  whereas  we  here  meet  with  herbs  and  trees.  After  croffing  it,  we 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  arrived  at  Derrara,  a  town  where  we  ftopt  two 
days.  This  country  abounds  with  provifions,  which  probably  is  the  reafon  why  the 
inhabitants  call  it  Beladalla,  or  God's  Country.  We  left  it  the  26th,  and  travelled 
weltward.  We  do  not  meet  with  a  fingle  village  in  all  the  way  ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
who  encamp  under  tents,  bring  provifions  to  travellers. 

After  travelling  fome  days  we  again  come  to  the  Nile,  and  arrived  at  Guerry. 
This  is  the  refidence  of  a  governor,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  to  vifit  the  caravans  which 
come  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  fee  whether  fome  perfons  in  it  may  not  have  the  fmall 
pox  ;  that  diftemper  being  as  dangerous,  ajid  making  as  great  havoc  in  this  country, 
as  the  plague  in  Europe.  The  governor  in  queftion  paid  us  great  civilities,  out  of 
refpecr.  to  the  throne  of  Ethiopia,  for  by  this  name  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  is 
diftinguifhed  ;  and  difpenfed  with  our  performing  quarantine,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  that 
place  where  we  croffed  the  Nile. 

The  manner  of  croffing  that  river  is  very  particular.  ■  The  paffengers  and  goods  are 
put  into  a  bark ;  but  the  beafts  are  faftened,  at  the  head  and  under  the  belly,  with 
ropes,  which  are  either  drawn  tighter,  or  flackened,  according  as  the  bark  goes 
forward.  The  beafts  fwim,  but  fuffer  greatly  in  their  paffage,  and  fome  of  them  even 
lofe  their  lives  ;  for  though  the  Nile  is  not  wide  at  this  place,  it  is  deep  and  rapid. 
We  left  Guerry  the  ift  of  February,  and  went  and  lay  at  Alfaa,  a  large  village  built 
of  free-ftone.     The  inhabitants  are  tall  and  well-fhaped. 

After  having  travelled  north-eaft,  to  get  clear  of  the  great  windings  of  the  Nile, 
and  palled  by  the  village  of  Alfon,  of  Cotran,  and  of  Camin  ;  after  croffing  a  large 
ifland  not  fpecified  in  our  maps,  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Marbagee,  where  we  met 
with  plenty  of  provifions,  and  repofed  ourfelves  a  little.  The  following  days  we  paffed 
through  forefts  of  acacia*,  whofe  lofty,  thorny  trees  were  adorned  with  yellow  and 
blue  flowers,  the  laft  of  which  diffufe  a  very  agreeable  fragrance.  Thefe  groves  abound 
with  fmall  green  paroquets;  with  a  kind  of  wood-hens,  and  a  multitude  of  other  birds 
not  found  in  Europe.     At  our  leaving  thefe  delightful  forefts,  we  entered  into  vaft 

*  A  term  in  botany,  given  to  various  trees,  though  very  different  one  from  the  other.  A  tree  of  this 
name  (alfo  called  caflia)  grows  in  Egypt,  and  i*  called  in  Latin,  fpina  jEgyptia.  It  anfwers  pretty  Dearly 
to  the  dtfeription  given  of  this  tree  ;  and  from  it  gum  Arabic,  and  a  juice  called  the  true  acacia  arc  taken. 
Other  trees  of  a  different  kind,  though  called  by  the  fame  name,  grow  in  Malabar,  in  Mefopotajnia,  the 
deferts  of  Arabia,  Bralil,  Virginia,  &c.  Acacia  is  alfo  a  thick  liquid  brought  from  the  Levant  in  blad- 
ders.    It  if  an  excellent  aflringcut. 
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plains  which  appeared  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  very  well  cultivated  ;  and  travelling 
fbme  time  in  thefe,  we  at  laft  difcovered  the  city  of  Sennar  *,  whofe  fituation  feemed 
enchanting. 

This  city,  which  is  near  a  league  and  half  in  circumference,  is  very  populous,  but 
far  from  being  neat,  and  is  very  ill  governed.  Sennar  is  thought  to  contain  about  an 
hundred  thoufand  fouls.  It  ftands  on  the  weft  of  the  Niie,  on  an  eminence,  in  thirteen 
degrees,  four  minutes,  north  latitude,  according  to  an  obfervation  taken  at  noon,  the 
21ft  of  March  1699!.  The  houfes  are  but  one  ftory  high,  and  ill  built;  but  their 
terraces,  which  ferve  as  roofs,  are  very  commodious.  As  to  the  fuburbs,  it  confifls 
of  a  number  of  poor  huts,  made  with  reeds.  The  King's  palace  is  furrounded  with 
lofty  walls  of  brick  baked  in  the  fun.  There  does  not  appear  the  leafl  regularity  in 
thefe  buildings,  they  being  thrown  up  in  a  confufed  and  taftelefs  manner.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  are  richly  adorned  with  large  carpets  after  the  manner  of  the 
Levant. 

The  very  next  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  prefented  to  the  King.  The  very  firft 
thing  we  did,  at  our  going  to  this  audience,  was  to  pull  off  our  fhoes,  a  ceremony 
which  all  foreigners  who  have  accefs  to  the  King,  are  obliged  to  obferve  ;  the  natives 
never  being  permitted  to  appear  before  him  but  bare-footed.  We  now  entered  a 
fpacious  court,  paved  with  a  kind  of  delft-ware  of  various  colours.  On  every  fide  of 
it  guards  were  Handing  armed  with  lances.  Having  almoft  eroded  this  court,  we 
were  ftopt  at  a  flone  lying  near  an  open  hall,  where  the  King  generally  gives  audience 
to  ambaffadors.  We  faluted  the  King  after  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  by  falling  on 
our  knees,  and  kiffing  the  ground  thrice.  The  Monarch  is  about  nineteen  years  old, 
black,  but  vvell-fhaped  and  of  a  majeftic  ftature ;  he  not  having  thick  lips,  nor  a  flat 
nofe,  like  thofe  of  his  fubjects.  He  was  feated  on  a  very  neat  kind  of  fofa,  crofs- 
leggc-d,  after  the  manner  of  the  Kafterns  ;  and  furrounded  by  about  twenty  old  men, 
feated  like  himfclf,  but  a  little  below  him.  The  Monarch  was  dreffed  in  a  long  filken 
veft  embroidered  with  gold,  having  a  kind  of  fcarf  over  it,  made  of  very  fine  cotton  J. 
He  wore  on  his  head  a  white  turban  ;  and  the  old  men  were  dreffed  much  after  the 
fame  fafhion.  The  prime  minifter,  ftanding  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  carried  our 
compliments  to  the  King,  and  brought  back  his  anfwers.  We  faluted  the  Monarch  a 
fecond  time,  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  court ;  and  prefented  him  with  fome 
cryflal  glaffes,  &c,  and  feveral  European  curiofities,  with  which  he  feemed  mightily 
plcafed.  The  different  queftions  he  alked  us,  Ipoke  him  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  and  of 
an  inquifitive  genius.  He  enquired  into  the  motives  of  our  journey,  and  profeffed  the 
highlit  regard  and  attachment  for  the  perfon  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Aftcr 
continuing  an  hour  at  this  audience,  we  withdrew,  making  three  very  low  bows.  He 
caull-d  us  to  be  attended  by  his  guards  to  the  houfe  where  \\  e  refided  ;  and  fent  us  large 
veffels  lull  of  butter,  honey,  and  other  refrefhments ;  and  likewilb  two  oxen  and  two 
fli  :ep. 

This  prince  goes  twice  a  week  and  dines  at  one  of  his  country-feats,  a  league  from, 
the  city.  The  ordi-r  of  his  march  thither  is  as  follows  :  firft  appear  tin  e  or  four  hun- 
dred horfemen,  extremely   well  mounted  ;   next  comes  the  King  amidft  a  great  num- 

•  I  could  not  fir  (1  a:<y  of  ttie  to\vP3  mentioned  in  t liis  journey  from  Dancala  to  Sennar,  in  our  maps, 
and  indeed  no  towns  ;irc  therein  fpecified  between  them. 

f  The  city  ol  Seni  ar  ie  fi.m'e.l  more  to  the  north  in  our  mapi. 

X  1  In  original  is,  <•/?  ce'ml  ti'unr  efpece  d'echaipe  de  lo'tk  He  colon  I:  h  fine,  which  may  mean,  that  lie  had  a 
fafliof  very  fine  cotton  round  bib  loins.  'I  lie  word  eeliarpej  Ggnifiee  fomctimes  a  moulder  belt,  a  girdle, 
the  covering  for  a  woman's  head  or  (boulders,  &c, 
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ber  of  fervants,  and  armed  foldiers,  who  fing  his  praifes  with  a  loud  voice  ;  a  tabor 
founding  at  the  fame  time,  which  makes  a  harmony  that  is  agreeable  enough.  Seven 
or  eight  hundred  maidens  and  married  women  walk  confufedly  with  thefe  foldiers, 
carrying  on  their  heads  large  round  ftraw-bafkets,  finely  wrought,  and  of  various 
colours.  Thefe  bafkets  reprefenting  flowers  of  every  kind,  the  lids  of  which  are  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  cover  copper  difhes,  tinned  over,  and  filled  with  fruits  and  viands 
ready  dreffed.  Thefe  difhes  are  ferved  up  to  the  King,  and  afterwards  diftributed 
among  fuch  as  have  the  honour  of  attending  him.  The  march  is  clofed  by  two  or 
three  hundred  horfemen,  who  proceed  in  the  fame  order  as  the  firft. 

The  King,  who  never  appears  in  public,  but  having  his  face  covered  with  a  piece  of 
filk  gauze  of  different  colours,  fits  down  at  table  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  The 
moft  common  diverfion  of  this  prince  is,  to  propofe  prizes  to  the  noblemen  of  his 
court ;  and  to  fhoot  at  a  mark  with  a  gun,  with  whofe  ufe  they  are  not  yet  very  well 
acquainted.  After  fpending  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  this  exercife,  he  returns  to 
the  city,  in  the  evening,  in  the  fame  order  as  he  came  from  it  in  the  morning.  He 
travels  in  this  manner  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  The  other  days  of  the  week 
he  holds  a  council  morning  and  evening  ;  and  adminifters  juftice  to  his  fubjects,  none 
of  whofe  crimes  he  permits  to  go  unpunifhed.  Profecutions  are  not  fpun  out  to  any 
length  here.  The  moment  a  criminal  is  feized  he  is  carried  before  the  judge, 
who  examines  him  ;  and,  in  cafe  he  finds  him  guilty,  condemns  him  to  die,  when  the 
fentence  is  immediately  put  in  execution.  The  criminal  being  laid  hold  on,  is  thrown 
backwards  on  the  ground,  and  then  beat  with  clubs,  on  the  breaft,  till  he  expires. 
This  kind  of  punifhment  was  inflicted,  during  our  flay  in  Sennar,  on  one  Jofeph,  an 
Ethiopian,  who  fome  time  before  had  apoftatized  from  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
turned  Mohammedan. 

After  this  fad  execution,  there  was  brought  to  me  a  fick  Mohammedan  infant,  about 
five  or  fix  months  old,  in  order  that  I  might  cure  her.  As  the  child  was  fo  ill  that  I 
had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  her  recovery,  Father  Brevedent  baptized  her  fecretly,  upon 
pretence  of  giving  her  a  medicine ;  and  the  child  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  die,  after 
having  been  received  into  Chrift's  kingdom.  One  would  conclude,  that  the  won- 
derful Providence  of  God  was  pleafed,  by  this  happy  incident,  to  compenfate  for  the 
lofs  fuftained  by  the  weeping  parents.  Father  Brevedent,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fo 
overjoyed  at  his  having  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  this  babe,  that  he  affured  me  with 
fuch  tranfports  as  words  could  never  exprefs,  that  had  he  performed  but  this  fingle  a£t 
in  his  life-time,  he  fhould  have  thought  himfelf  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  fatigues  and 
toils  he  had  undergone  during  this  journey. 

Every  thing  is  vaftly  cheap  at  Sennar.  A  camel  cofts  but  feven  or  eight  livres  *, 
an  ox  two  livres  and  a  half,  a  fheep  fifteen-pence,  and  a  hen  a  penny  ;  and  fo 
in  proportion  for  other  provifions.  The  people  do  not  care  for  wheaten  bread,  and 
therefore  they  never  make  any  but  for  foreigners.  The  bread  eaten  by  them  is  made 
of  Dora,  a  fmall  grain  or  berry  mentioned  before.  This  bread  is  good  when  new  ;  but 
when  above  a  day  old,  it  is  fo  infipid  that  there  is  no  eating  it.  It  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  large  cake,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece.  The  merchandizes  of  this 
country  are,  elephant's  teeth,  tamarinds,  civet,  tobacco,  gold  duft,  &c.  The  market 
is  held  every  day  in  the  open  fquare,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  provifions  and 
merchandizes  of  every  kind  are  fold.     There  is  another  market  for  flaves,  in  the  open 

•  Whenever  our  author  fpeaks  of  money,  we  are  to  underftand  that  of  France,  A  livre  is  worth  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  Englilh.     Twenty-halfpence,  or  fols,  make  a  livre. 

fquare 
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fpuare  before  the  King's  palace.  Thefe  fit  on  the  ground  crofs-legged,  the  men  and 
boys  on  one  fide,  and  the  women  and  girls  on  the  other.  A  very  ftrong,  robuft  Have 
is  purchafed  for  ten  crowns  *,  for  which  reafon  the  Egyptian  merchants  carry  off  great 
numbers  of  them  annually. 

The  fmalleft  money  ufed  in  Sennar  is  worth  a  double  t>  and  is  a  little  bit  of  iron, 
fhaped  like  St.  Anthony's  crofs.  The  fadda  comes  from  Turkey  ;  it  is  a  filver  piece, 
very  thin,  of  a  lefs  fize  than  the  denier  J,  and  is  worth  a  little  more  than  a  French 
penny  or  fol  §.  Befides  thefe  two  forts  of  coins,  thofe  in  ufe  are  only  Spanifh  reals 
and  pieces  of  eight,  and  thefe  muft  be  round,  the  fquare  ones  not  palling  current  here. 
In  this  country  a  piece  of  eight  is  worth  about  four  livres. 

The  heats  of  Sennar  ||  are  fo  violent,  that  a  perfon  can  fcarce  breathe  in  day-time. 
Thefe  heats  begin  in  January,  and  end  at  the  clofe  of  April.  They  are  fucceeded  by 
heavy  Ihowers  of  rain,  which  laft  three  months,  infect  the  air,  and  caufe  a  great  mor- 
tality among  men  and  cattle.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  flovenly 
inhabitants,  who  neglect  to  drain  off  the  waters  ;  thefe  ftagnate,  and  afterwards  cor- 
rupting, raife  malignant  vapours. 

Thefe  people  are  naturally  knavifh  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  very  fuperftitious,  and 
flrongly  attached  to  their  religion,  which  is  the  Mohammedan.  Whenever  they  meet 
a  Chriftian  in  the  ftreets,  they  always  repeat  their  confeffion  of  faith,  which  is,  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  They  are  not  allowed  brandy,  wine,  nor 
even  mead,  and  never  drink  any  of  thofe  liquors  except  in  private.  Their  ufual  liquor 
is  a  fort  of  beer  fomething  like  that  at  Dongola :  it  is  called  booza,  is  vaftly  thick, 
very  ill  tailed,  and  thus  prepared  :  they  roafl  at  the  fire  the  berry  dora ;  they  then 
throw  it  into  cold  water,  and  after  letting  it  foak  twenty-four  hours,  drink  it.  They 
alfo  are  very  lond  of  coffee,  which  liquor  is  not  drunk  in  Ethiopia. 

The  women  ol  quality  wear  a  garment  of  filk,  or  of  very  fine  cotton,  with  large  fleeves, 
which  defcend  to  the  ground.  Their  hair  is  bound  in  treffes,  and  adorned  with  rings 
of  filver,  copper,  brafs,  ivory,  or  glafs  of  different  colours.  Thefe  rings  are  fixed  to 
their  hair  in  the  form  of  crowns  ;  and  their  arms,  legs,  ears,  and  even  noftrils,  are 
decked  with  them.  Their  fingers  are  filled  with  rings,  the  ftones  of  which  are  not 
true  ;  they  wear  nothing  on  their  feet  but  a  fole,  which  is  tied  on  with  firings.  The 
wives  and  maidens  among  the  common  people  are  covered  only  from  the  girdle  to 
the  knee. 

The  merchandizes  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Sennar  are  fpices,  paper,  brafs, 
iron,  brafs-wire,  vermillion,  white  and  yellow  arfenic,  toys,  French  fpica,  Egyptian 
mahaleb,  which  is  a  berry  of  firong  fcent ;  chaplets  of  glafs  beads,  made  in  Venice,  of 
all  colours,  and  a  black  colour,  called  by  that  people  kool,  and  ufed  by  them  to  darken 
the  eyes  and  eye-brows,  upon  which  account  it  is  highly  valued.  All  the  commodities 
above  mentioned  fell  likewife  in  Abyflinia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  largelt 
glals  beads  are  efteemcd  in  Sennar,  and  the  fmalleft  in  Ethiopia. 

The  merchants  of  Sennar  carry  on  a  great  traffic  eaftward.  At  the  feafon  of  the 
monfoons  they  take  Ihipping  at  Saquem  ^[,  Handing  on  the  Red  Sea.    The  pearl-filhing 

*  A  French  crown  (confiding  of  three  livres)  is  worth  about  two  millings  and  nine-pence,  Englifh. 

f   A  Fret  ch  brats  coin  worth  two  dtniers.  J  A  French  brafs  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  penny. 

§  The  original  is,  un  fol  marque,  that  is,  a  niarktd  or  (lamped  penny,  fignifying  a  damp  made  by  the 
King  of  Fiance's  order,  on  evciy  fol  or  penny,  to  increafe  its  v^lue  a  little. 

||   Sennar,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  poifon  and  fire. 

^|  It  is  fubjett  to  the  Tuiks,  and  governed  by  a  Beglerbeg.  It  is  a  good  harbour,  and  very  much 
frequented,  and  dands  about  foutfeore  leagues  to  the  north  of  Erquico  or  Arquica.  Some  take  this  city 
for  that  of  the  Troglodytes,  called  antieutly  Ptolemais  Feraium,  and  Fpitheras. 

carried 
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carried  on  there,  and  the  town  of  Saquem,  belong  to  the  Grand  Signior.  From  thence 
they  crofs  to  Mocha  *,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  fubject  to  the  King  of  Yemen,  and 
afterwards  go  to  Surat,  whither  they  carry  gold,  civet,  elephants'  teeth,  and  bring  from 
thence  fpices,  and  other  commodities  of  India.  The  merchants  commonly  employ  two 
years  in  this  voyage. 

When  the  King  of  Sennar  dies,  the  great  council  meet  ;  and  then,  purfuant  to  a 
mod  horrid  cuflom,  murder  all  the  brothers  of  the  prince  who  is  to  afcend  the  throne. 
Prince  Gorech  was  concealed  till  the  death  of  the  King  his  brother ;  his  nurfe  having 
carried  him  away  unknown  to  this  bloody  council.  A  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch 
was  likewife  preserved.  This  prince  is  now  at  the  Ethiopian  court,  where  he  is  greatly 
diftinguiflicd  on  account  of  his  merit  and  birth. 

After  fpending  three  months  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Sennar,  who  paid  us  the 
greatefl  honours,  we  took  leave  of  him.  He  was  fo  gracious  as  to  order  us  a  fafe- 
guard,  called  by  the  natives  foccor,  who  were  to  defray  all  our  expences,  and  conduct 
us  to  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  We  then  got  into  the  large  body  of  a  tree, 
fcooped  in  the  form  of  a  bark  or  boat,  and  eroding  the  Nile  the  12th  of  May  1699, 
we  went  and  encamped  at  Bafboch,  a  large  village,  half  a  league  from  the  city  of  Sen- 
nar. We  waited  there  three  days,  till  our  whole  caravan  was  affembled,  and  fet  out 
in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May.  We  travelled  all  night  to  Bacras,  a  town,  the  lord 
of  which  was  a  venerable  old  man,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  yet  feemed 
to  be  fo  very  ftrong  and  vigorous,  that  we  did  not  think  him  to  be  above  forty  f.  He 
had  ferved  under  five  Kings  of  Sennar.  We  paid  him  a  vifit,  on  which  occafion  he 
received  us  very  gracioufly,  and  enquired  about  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  made  him 
a  little  prefent,  in  return  for  which  he  fent  fome  provifions  to  our  tent.  We  pro- 
ceeded forward,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Abec,  a  mean  hamlet,  where  nothing  is  feen 
but  fome  poor  fhepherds'  cots;  and  on  the  morrow,  we  came  to  Baha,  after  travelling 
ten  hours  without  (lopping  anywhere.  Baha  is  a  (mall  village  on  an' arm  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  then  dry.  'lhe  19th  we  fet  forward,  and  lay  at  Dodar,  as  infignificant  a 
place  as  Baha  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  after  travelling  four  hours,  came  to  Abra,  a  town 
where  we  loft  two  of  our  camels,  which  we  recovered  with  great  difficulty.  We  got 
to  Debarka,  a  village,  from  thence  to  another  called  Bulbul ;  and  after  travelling 
through  a  very  beautiful,  populous  country,  arrived  the  25th  of  May  at  Geafim  J, 
a  town  (landing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  foreft,  the  trees  of  which 
differ  greatly  from  thofe  we  had  feen  hitherto.  They  are  taller  than  our  loftieil  oaks, 
and  fome  are  fo  thick,  that  nine  men  together  cannot  embrace  them.  Their  leaf  is 
like  that  of  a  melon,  and  their  fruit,  which  is  vaflly  bitter,  refembles  the  gourd,  and 
fome  of  them  are  round.  At  Geafim  I  alfo  faw  fome  of  thofe  large  trees,  which  are 
naturally  hollow.  We  entered,  through  a  little  door,  into  a  kind  of  room,  open  at  top, 
and  fo  large  that  fifty  perfons  might  eafily  (land  upright  in  it. 

I  faw  another  tree  called  Geling  §,  which  is  not  larger  than  our  oaks,  but  as  lofty 
as  the  above   mentioned  tree.     Its  fruit  is  fhaped  like  our  water  melon,  but  a  little 

*  Mocha  is  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  About  200  ytars  fince  it  was  only  an  inconfiderable  village, 
hut  ij  now  a  very  populous  town,  where  a  great  trade  is  carried  on.  1  he  Ureets  are  wide,  the  honfes 
either  of  brick  or  Hone,  and  the  (hops  make  a  handfome  appearance,  'lhe  Europeans  trade  chiefly  for 
coffee  here. 

■f-  I  fancy  Dr  Poncel's  eyes  mud  have  deceived  him  on  this  occafion  j  it  fcarcc  being  poffible,  I  believe, 
for  any   man  fo  much  more  than  an  hundred  years  of  age,  not  to  appear  above  forty. 

1  1  find  none  of  the  towns  mentioned  from  Sennar  in  our  maps.  I  believe  this  part  of  the  world  is 
very  little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

J  The  original  is  Gclingue.     I  -do  not  find  this  word  in  any  of  my  dictionaries. 

fmaller. 
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fmaller.  It  is  divided,  within,  into  little  cells  filled  with  yellow  berries  or  grains, 
and  fuch  a  Jubilance  «s  very  much  refembles  powdered  fugar  :  this  fubftance  is  a  little 
fowerifh  but  pleafant,  of  a  good  flavour,  and  extremely  refrefhinj: ;  and  confequently 
very  delightful  in  this  exceffively  hot  country.  The  rind  is  hard  and  thick.  The 
flower  of  this  tree  has  five  leaves  as  white  as  the  lilly  ;  and  the  berry  refembles  that 
of  the  poppy. 

There  is  likewife  in  this  country  another  kind  of  tree  called  deleb  *.  It  is  double 
the  height  of  the  palm  tree,  and  in  much  the  fame  form.  Its  leaves  are  like  that  of 
a  fan,  but  larger  ;  its  fruit  is  round,  and  in  cluflers  ;  and  from  the  flalk  to  the  middle 
part  of  it,  a  little  larger  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  This  fruit  is  covered  with  five 
very  hard  fhells  which  form  a  kind  of  cup.  It  is  yellow  when  ripe,  and  its  rind  is  fo 
very  thick  and  hard,  that  when  thefe  trees  are  fhaken  by  the  winds,  the  fruits  finking 
one  againfl  the  other,  make  a  dreadful  noife.  Should  any  one  of  them  break  away 
on  thefe  occafions,  and  fall  upon  a  man's  head,  it  would  certainly  kill  him.  The  fhell 
of  this  fruit  being  broke,  (which  is  not  done  without  difficulty)  we  perceive  a  great 
number  of  filaments  containing  a  fubftance  very  like  honey.  This  lubftance,  which 
fmells  like  balm,  is  fo  fwcet  and  grateful,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  tafted 
any  thing  more  delicious.  In  the  middle  of  this  fubftance  is  a  large,  hard,  brown 
lentil,  and  this  is  the  feed  of  the  tree  in  queftion.  Befidcs  the  fruit  above  mentioned, 
this  tree  bears  alfo  another  fhaped  like  a  raddifh,  and  covered  with  three  rinds  which 
muft  be  taken  off,  and  has  the  tafte  of  boiled  cheflnuts. 

The  domi  is  as  the  male  of  the  daleb.  It  is  not  half  the  height  of  the  palm  tree  ; 
but  its  leaves  are  almofl  as  long,  and  twice  the  breadth.  Of  thefe  they  make  bafkets, 
mats,  and  even  fails  for  fuch  veffels  as  go  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  tree  produces  fruit 
a  foot  long,  covered  with  five  or  fix  leaves,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  white,  fweet  as 
milk,  and  very  nourishing. 

The  tree  called  coogles  f,  is  likewife  of  a  ftupendous  fize.  Thefe  are  nine  or  ten 
thick  trees  twitted  together  very  irregularly.  It  bears  a  little  leaf,  but  no  fruit,  and 
only  fmall  blue  flowers  that  have  no  fmell.  There  are  feveral  other  trees,  wholly 
unknown  to  Europeans,  in  thefe  wide  extended  forefts. 

We  ftaid  nineteen  days  in  Geafim  J.  This  town  is  half  way  between  the  city  of 
Sennar  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  ;  and  in  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
according  to  the  obfervation  made  by  Father  Brevedent§.  Travellers  who  arrive  at 
Geafim  are  obliged  to  fell  their  camels  on  account  of  the  mountains  they  muft  crofs, 
and  which  produce  herbs  that  poifon  thefe  beafts.  For  this  reafon  the  Ethiopians 
employ  only  mules  and  horfes  which  are  not  fhod.  The  camels  are  fold  at  Geafim, 
upon  this  condition,  that  the  venders  fhall  make  ufe  of  them  as  far  as  Ghana,  where 
they  arc  fetched  by  the  purchafers.  At  Geafim  we  faw  a  caravan  of  Gibertis  or 
Mohammedans,  dependent   on  the  Emperor  ot  Ethiopia,  who  treats  them  like  flaves, 

*  I  have  not  met  with  this  tree  in  any  of  my  lexicons.  In  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  269.  London  1731,  folio,  mention  is  made  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  ifland  of  Moeli,  called  the 
eafliatrtc.  "  The  manner  (fays  the  author)  how  the  flicks  are  made,  in  which  that  kind  of  purgative 
gum  is  put,  is  pretty  ucll  known  in  Europe.  They  arc  long  and  dry  when  ripe  ;  and  whenever  the 
wind  blow  ,  the  Iticks  with  which  thofe  trees  are  loaded  wave  up  and  down,  and  thus  (Inking  againfl  one 
another,  form  a  very  lirange  noife  to  fuch  pcrfons  as  do  not  know  what  it  if  owing  to  ;  especially  if 
they  hapten  to  be  in  a  forelt,  when  they  fomctimes  hear  this  clafhing  found  at  a  great  diltance  from 
them." 

f   Congles  in  French.  f    Geafim  in  the  original. 

§  This  town  (Geafim)  mull  be  very  far  in  Abyflinia,  according  to  our  map?,  and  a  ccnfiderable  way 
1  gl itr  than  the  fources  of  the  Nile.      Either  our  geographers  01  our  traveller  mult  be  niiltaken. 

voe.  xv.  l  agreeably 
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agreeably  to  their  name.  The  reafon  of  our  long  ftay  at  Geafim  was  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  mother  to  the  King  of  Sennar.  The  officer  who  conducted 
us  returned  to  Sennar  for  frefli  orders  from  his  fovereign,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  him.  This  proved  a  fad  difappointment  to  us,  the  rains  falling  in  this 
place.  At  firft  they  did  not  fall  till  after  fun-fet.  Thefe  fhowers  are  always  pre- 
ceeded  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  iky  in  the  day-time  is  vaftly  ferene,  but  the 
heat  is  intolerable. 

"We  left   Geafim  the    nth  of 
village  called  Deleb,  on  account 


extend  out  of  fight, 
planted  chequer-wife. 


June  ;  and  after  travelling  five  hours,  came  to  a 
of  the  vaft  viftos  of  the  trees  fo  named,  which 
We  travelled  a  long  way  in  thefe  delightful  allies,  they  being 
The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Sho  *,  a  village  fituated  on  the 
Nile ;  and  the  day  following  at  Abotkna,  where  we  faw  a  kind  of  box  which  is  neither 
fo  leafy  nor  fo  ftrong  as  ours.  All  this  way  we  came  through  vaft  groves  of  tamarind 
trees,  which  have  a  perpetual  verdure,  and  the  leaf  is  larger  than  that  of  the  cyprefs- 
tree.  The  tree  in  queftion  produces  fmall  blue  odoriferous  flowers,  and  a  fruit  very 
like  the  plumb  :  it  is  called  erdeb  in  this  country.  Thefe  forefts  of  tamarind-trees 
are  fo  very  tufted  that  the  fun  cannot  pierce  through  them.  We  fpent  the  following 
night  in  the  valley  of  Sonnone,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  meadow ;  and  in  two  days 
reached  Serka  t>  a  neat  city,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred  houfes,  which  are  very 
pretty,  though  built  only  of  Indian  canes  or  reeds.  Serka  ftands  in  a  fine  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains.  At  our  going  out  of  this  city  we  come  to  a  fmall  river, 
which  feparates  Ethiopia  from  the  kingdom  of  Sennar. 

From  Serka,  which  we  left  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  Gondar  J,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  we  met  with  a  great  number  of  fine  fprings ;  and  an  almoft  continual  range 
of  mountains  in  different  forms,  but  all  very  agreeable,  and  covered  with  trees 
unknown  in  Europe,  which  feemed  to  us  loftier  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of 
Sennar.  Thefe  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  pyramidal,  and  others  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  are  fo  well  cultivated,  that  not  the  Ieaft  fpot  is  fuffered  to  lie  ufclefs ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  are  fo  populous,  that  a  traveller  would  imagine  them  to  be  one  con- 
tinued city.  The  next  day  we  lay  at  Tambiflb,  a  large  village  belonging  to  the 
patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  morrow  we  reached  Abead,  fituated  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, covered  with  fycamore-trees.  The  country,  quite  from  Geafim  to  this  place, 
is  covered  with  cotton.  The  23d  of  June  we  ftopt  in  a  valley  full  of  ebony-trees 
and  Indian  canes,  where  a  lion  carried  off"  one  of  our  camels.  Lions  are  common 
in  this  country,  and  their  roaring  is  heard  all  night ;  travellers  fecure  themfelves  from 
them  by  lighting  up  and  keeping  in  great  fires.  On  thefe  mountains  are  found  fqui- 
nautes  §,  and  a  great  many  other  aromatic  plants  and  herbs. 

The  24th  we  croffed  the  river  of  Gandova  ||,  which  is  very  deep  and  very  rapid, 
whence  the  crofling  of  it  is  rendered  vaftly  dangerous.  It  is  not  quite  fo  wide  as  the 
Seine  at  Paris.     It  ruihes  from  the  mountains  with  fo  much  impetuofity  that,  in  over- 

*  Chau  in  the  original. 

f   Serkc,  in  French.     All  thefe  parts  feem  terra  incognita  to  the  Europeans. 

j  Other  writers,  and  particularly  Ludolf,  (I  think)  call  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  Ambara,  being  alfo 
the  name  of  a  province.  Either  they  or  our  traveller  muft  be  miftaken,  unlefs  fome  change 
mould  have  happened  in  Ethiopia  fince  the  time  of  Ludolf,  &c.  I  fuppofe,  however,  that  this  city 
Gondar  is  that  called  Gontar,  placed  in  about  13  degrees  of  noith  latitude  by  Moll.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Abyffinian  monarch  generally  keeps  his  court  in  a  camp,  and  the  people  live  more  under  tents  than 
in  houfes,  1  do  not  know  any  place  in  Ethiopia,  which  we  could  properly  call  a  capital. 

j   I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  difcovery  with  regard  to  this  plant. 

||  1  do  not  find  this  river  in  our  maps. 

flowing, 
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flowing,  it  drags  along  all  things  in  its  way.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  fometimes  fwells 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  ten  days  before  travellers  can  get  over.  As  the  river 
happened  to  be  very  low  at  that  time,  we  crofled  it  with  eafe.  This  river  falls  into 
another  called  Tekefel  *,  or  the  dreadful ;  and  thefe  two  rivers  uniting  together  empty 
themfelves  in  the  Nile.  We  crofled  two  other  large  rivers  on  the  morrow.  Their 
banks  were  lined  with  box-trees,  of  a  furprizing  thicknefs,  and  as  tall  as  our  K-ech- 
trees.  That  day  one  of  our  beafts  of  burthen  flraying  from  the  caravan,  was  bit  in  the 
thigh  by  a  bear.  The  wound  was  large  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
applying  only  a  cauflic  and  fire  to  it,  the  beaft  was  perfectly  cured. 

The  26th  we  entered  a  wide  plain  covered  with  pomegranate-trees,  and  fpent  the 
night  there  in  fight  of  Girana,  whither  we  arrived  next  day.  Girana  is  a  village  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  we  have  a  profpecl  of  the  fined:  country  in  the  world  t. 
Here  we  travel  in  another  manner,  we  quitting  our  camels  in  order  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back,  as  was  before  obferved.  The  lord  of  Girana  came  and  paid  us  a  vifit,  and 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  brought  us.  Here  we  found  a  guard  of  thirty  men  fent 
by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  for  our  fecurity,  and  in  honour  to  the  patriarch's  brother 
who  was  in  our  caravan  ;  and  we  were  freed  from  all  care  of  the  baggage,  purfuant 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  empire.     The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  invites  any  perfon  to  his  court,  his  baggage  is  in- 
truded with  the  lord  of  the  firft  village  which  happens  to  lie  in  the  way.  This  lord 
puts  it  into  the  hands  of  his  vaflals,  who  are  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  neighbouring 
village.  Thefe  give  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fecond  village,  who  carry  it  to  the  next 
they  meet  with,  and  fo  on  till  it  gets  to  the  capital ;  all  which  is  performed  with  fur- 
priiing  exa&nefs  and  fidelity. 

The  rains,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  efpecially  Father  Brevedent's  indifpofition, 
obliged  us  to  flay  fome  days  in  Girana.  We  left  it  the  firft  of  July  ;  and  after  travel- 
ling three  hours  orer  mountains  and  through  almoft  unpaflable  ways,  we  arrived  at 
Barangea,  and  the  next  day  at  Shelga  J,  a  large  and  beautiful  city  furrounded  with 
aloes.  This  is  a  place  of  great  trade ;  a  market  is  kept  there  every  day,  whither  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  come  to  fell  civet,  gold,  and  all  forts  of  cattle 
and  provifions.  The  King  of  Sennar  keeps  in  this  city,  with  the  confent  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  a  cuftom-houfe  officer,  who  receives  the  duty  paid  on  all  the  cotton 
brought  out  of  his  kingdom  into  Ethiopia ;  and  thefe  duties  are  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  princes.  Two  leagues  from  Shelga,  northward,  is  feen  a  torrent  which 
falls  from  a  very  high  and  very  Iteep  mountain,  and  forms  fuch  a  natural  cafcade  as 
art  could  fcarcely  imitate.  As  the  water  of  this  cafcade  is  divided  into  various  canals 
or  {beams,  it  panes  through  the  whole  country,  and  renders  it  vaflly  fruitful. 

The  third  of  July  we  arrived  at  Barko,  a  fmall  but  very  pretty  city,  {landing  in  the 
midft  of  a  1110ft  agreeable  plain,  and  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 
We  were  forced  to  flop  in  this  place,  I  myfelf  falling  grievoufly  fick;  and  my  dear 
companion  Father  Brevedent  being  in  a  few  days  brought  near  his  end,  occafioned  by 

*  I  fuppofe  this  13  the  river  called  Tacnze  iu  Moll,  which  take:,  a  long  courfe,  and  empties  itfelf  in  the 
Nile. 

f  The  moll  e. teemed  travellers  who  have  been  in  Abyflinia  declare  it  to  be  cither  furroundid  by  moun- 
tains, or  by  deferts  that  are  next  to  unpaflable  ;  but  that  the  country  within  thefe  is  vaflly  beautiful  and 
level,  watered  by  feveral  line  rivers,  and  diverlified  with  woods  and  plains,  flocked  with  palm-trees,  dates, 
and  cedars. 

\  Chclga  in  Ficnch.      [  i\o  not  find  cither  this  or  Barangoa  in  our  map». 

1.  2  his 
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his  taking  a  violent  purge  of  ricinus  Americanus  *,  called  cataputia,  which  had  been 
prefcribed  for  him,  very  improperly,  at  Tripoli  in  Syria.  This  medicine,  which  is 
ever  dangerous  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned  manf,  had  thrown  him  into  a  very 
trcublefome  purging,  which  he  had  always  concealed  from  me  out  of  modefty.  I  no 
fooner  heard  of  his  illnefs  but  I  got  myfelf  carried  to  his  chamber,  notwithftanding  my 
being  vaftly  out  of  order.  My  tears  rather  than  my  expreflions  informed  him  that  I 
thought  it  was  impoffiblc  for  me  to  do  him  any  fervice,  and  that  his  difeafe  was  mortal. 
Thefe  tears  were  fincere ;  and  could  I  have  faved  him,  though  I  had  loft  my  own  life, 
I  mould  have  facrificed  it  with  pleafure.  But  he  was  ripe  for  heaven,  and  the  Almighty 
thought  proper  to  recompence  his  apoftolical  labours.  I  had  known  him  at  Grand 
Cairo,  where  his  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  believed  God  had  indulged  him 
with  more  than  ordinary  graces,  and  even  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  miracles  and 
prophecy  J. 

This  is  the  idea  1  had  formed  to  myfelf  of  him  from  common  fame,  the  truth  of  which 
I  myfelf  afterwards  knew  perfectly,  by  various  predictions  with  regard  to  his  own 
death,  and  by  feveral  other  things  which  happened  to  me  exactly  as  he  had  foretold 
them.  During  his  whole  journey  the  Almighty  was  the  only  topic  of  his  difcourfe  ; 
and  his  words  were  forcible,  and  in  fuch  a  (train  of  piety,  that  they  made  the  deepeft 
impreflion  on  my  mind.  In  his  latter  moments  his  heart  feemed  almoft  infenfible  to 
any  emotions  except  thofe  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  Creator ;  and  thefe  emo- 
tions were  fo  rapturous  that  I  (hall  never  forget  them.  In  fuch  fentiments  this  holy 
man  breathed  his  laft  in  a  foreign  land,  within  fight  of  the  capital  of  Ethiopia;  in  like 
manner  as  St.  Francis  Xavier,  whofe  name-fake  he  was,  formerly  died  before  China, 
juft  as  he  was  entering  it,  in  the  defign  of  winning  over  that  empire  to  Chrift. 

To  do  juftice  to  Father  Brevedent's  character,  I  muft  declare  that  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  difcovered  greater  intrepidity  in  danger,  more  firmnefs  and  refolution  in 
fupporting  the  caufe  of  religion,  or  more  modefty  and  piety  in  his  general  behaviour 
and  conduct.  He  died  the  ninth  of  July  1699,  at  tnree  m  tne  afternoon.  Several 
Ethiopian  friars  who  happened  to  fee  him  expire  were  fo  touched,  fo  edified  by  it,  that 
I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  preferve,  as  long  as  they  live,  a  great  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  this  holy  miflionary.  Thefe  friars  came  on  the  morrow  in  a  body,  dreffed 
in  their  facerdotal  vcftments,  with  each  an  iron  crofs  in  his  hand.  After  offering  up 
the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  making  the  ufual  perfumings  with  incenfe,  they  them- 
felves  carried  the  body  into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  and  buried 
it  there. 

My  illnefs,  and  the  grief  with  which  I  was  feized,  detained  me  in  Barko  till  the 
twenty-firft  of  July,  when  I  fet  out  for  Gondar  §,  at  which  city  I  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing. I  alighted  at  the  palace,  where  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  me  near  that  of 
one  of  the  Emperor's  children.  The  very  next  day  I  had  the  honour  to  fee  this  mo- 
narch, who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered  the  greateft  goodnefs  for  me,  expreffed 
his  forrow  for  the  death  of  my  companion,  whofe  merit  and  capacity  had  been  hinted 
to  htm.     He  bid  me  take  all  the  reft  neceffary  for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  before  I 

"  In  French,  pignons  d'Inde.  I  am  not  fure  whether  tin's  is  the  ricinus  Americanus,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  very  common  in  the  iiland  Antilles  in  America  It  grows  to  the  height  of  a  fig-tree,  and 
is  fhaped  like  it.     This  fruit  purges  violently  downwards,  and  fometimes  upwards. 

t    Philol".  Cofmopol. 

J  Dr.  Poncet  ft  ems  here,  a:id  on  one  occafion  or  two  more,  to  be  of  a  ftiperftitious  turn  of  mind, 
though  in  other  refpedls  an  agreeable  writer. 

5   This  capi.al  city  is  called  Gondar  a  Catma,  that  is,  City  of  the  Seal. 

2  attempted 
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attempted  to  appear  in  public.  He  ufed  to  come  through  a  little  gallery  which  led  to 
my  apartment,  and  vifit  me  almoft  every  day  ;  and  when  I  had  a  little  more  ftrength, 
which  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  my  journey  had  greatly  impaired,  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  admitted  to  a  public  audience,  on  the  10th  of  Augufl:,  about  ten  in  the  morning. 
Some  perfons  came  then  to  my  room,  and  after  making  me  crofs  upwards  of  twenty 
apartments*,  I  found  myfelf  in  a  hall,  where  the  Emperor  was  feated  on  his  throne  ; 
it  was  a  kind  of  fofa,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  red  damafk,  enriched  with  gold  flowers : 
around  were  placed  large  cufhions  worked  witfi  gold.  This  throne,  the  feet  of  which 
are  of  folid  gold,  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  in  an  alcove  covered  with  a 
dome  all  fhining  with  gold  and  blue.  The  Emperor  was  in  a  filken  veft  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  very  long  fleeves ;  and  the  fafh  which  went  round  him  was  em- 
broidered in  the  fame  tafte.  He  was  bare-headed,  and  his  hair  was  difpofed  very 
agreeably  in  trefles  :  a  large  emerald  f  glittered  above  his  forehead,  and  diftufed  an 
air  of  majeity.  He  was  alone  in  his  alcove,  feated  on  his  couch,  and  crofs-legged 
after  the  manner  of  the  eafterns.  The  chief  noblemen  flood  in  a  line  on  each  fide  of 
him,  their  hands  croffed  ;  and  they  obferved  a  refpectful  filence. 

Being  come  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  I  made  three  very  low  bows  to  the  Emperor, 
and  kiffed  his  hand.  This  is  an  honour  he  indulges  only  to  fuch  perfons  as  he  is 
pleafed  to  diftinguifh  ;  for  as  to  others  he  does  not  give  them  his  hands  to  kifs  till  after 
they  have  proftrated  themfelves  three  times,  and  kilted  his  feet.  I  then  prefented  him 
with  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Maillet,  the  French  conful,  which  being  interpreted 
that  inftant,  feemed  to  give  him  fatisfaction.  He  afked  me  feveral  queftions  concerning 
the  perfon  of  His  Majefty,  whom  he  fpoke  of  as  the  greateft  and  molt  powerful  prince 
in  Europe  \  ;  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  grandeur  and  forces  of 
France.  After  having  anfwered  thefe  feveral  queflions,  I  gave  him  my  prefents,  con- 
fiding in  pictures,  looking-glafles,  vafes  of  chryflal,  and  other  works  in  glafs  all  cu- 
rioufly  wrought.  The  Emperor  received  them  very  gracioufly  ;  and  as  I  was  ftill 
weak  he  commanded  me  to  fit  down,  when  a  magnificent  collation  was  ferved  up. 

The  next  day  the  monarch  himfelf,  and  one  of  his  children,  began  to  enter  upon  a 
courfe  of  phyfic  ;  and  both  followed  my  prefcriptions  very  exactly,  and  thefe  were  fo 
happy  in  their  effects,  that  they  were  perfectly  cured  in  a  fhort  time.  This  fuccefs 
won  me  new  favour,  fo  that  the  Emperor  treated  me  with  greater  familiarity  than 
before.  He  feemed  to  be  of  a  very  devout  frame  of  mind  :  though  he  was  ftill  under 
a  courfe  of  phyfic,  he  yet  refolved  to  receive  the  facrament,  and  to  appear  in  public 
on  the  day  of  the  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  Ethiopians  pay  a  particular 
regard.  The  monarch  invited  me  to  that  ceremony,  and  accordingly  I  went  to  it  about 
eight  o'clock.  I  faw  about  twelve  thoufand  men  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  great 
court  of  the  palace  §.     The  Emperor's  head  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  muflin 

•  This  muft  be  a  large  pile  of  building,  contrary  to  what  we  are  told  by  fome  writers,  who  affirm  that 
there  are  none  of  any  confidcrable  extent  in  Abyffinia.  Thefe  travellers  relate,  that  the  monarch  in  qucftion 
generally  keeps,  as  was  before  obferved,  his  court  in  a  camp,  which  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  llrcets.  As 
he  is  ever  attended  by  his  nobles,  officers,  tradefmen,  &c,  this  camp  never  fails  of  being  well  fupplied 
with  provisions,  &c.  But  molt  writers  affirm  that  the  buildings  in  Abyffinia  are  very  mean,  being  fo 
many  huts  made  only  of  clay  and  little  pieces  of  wood  ;  that  the  Abyffinians,  when  the  Europeans  tirll 
came  among  them  about  two  centuries  ago,  had  neither  palaces,  churches,  nor  walled  towns  :  however,  that 
the  miffionaries  afterwards  taught  them  to  build  thefe,  but  that  very  few.  of  them  are  (landing  at  this  time. 

f    It  is  related  that  the  largell  emeralds  in  the  world  come  from  this  country. 

£  The  French  fehlom  or  never  fail  to  exalt  their  own  monarch,   on  all  occafions,   and  in  all  places. 

§  We  are  told  that  the  Abyffinian  monarch  is  crowned  in  one  of  the  chief  churches  with  a  fort  of 
coronit,  eniiched  with  glittering  Hones,  and  which  their  metropolitan  places  on  his  head,  before  his 
nobles  and  clergy  ;  and  that  anthems  ait  lung,  and  guns  find  on  thofe  occafiont, 

ftreaked 
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ftreaked  with  gold  threads,  which  formed  a  kind  of  crown  after  the  manner  of  the 
antients,  having  the  middle  part  of  his  head  bare,  and  he  wore  a  veil  of  blue  velvet, 
adorned  with  gold  flowers,  which  reached  to  the  ground  :  his  fhoes  were  after  the 
Indian  fafhion,  wrought  with  pearls  in  flowers.  Two  princes  of  the  blood  in  fplendid 
dreffes  waited  for  him  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  holding  a  magnificent  canopy,  under 
which  the  Emperor  walked,  preceded  by  his  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  fifes,  harps, 
hautboys,  and  other  inftruments,  which  formed  an  agreeable  fymphony.  He  was 
followed  by  the  feven  chief  minifters  of  the  empire,  who  held  each  other  by  the  arm, 
their  heads  being  covered  much  after  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  with 
every  one  a  lance  in  his  hand.  The  minifter  who  walked  in  the  middle  was  bare- 
headed, and  carried  the  imperial  crown,  which  leaned  againft  his  ftoinach,  and  feemed 
to  give  him  pain.  This  crown,  which  is  clofe,  and  adorned  at  the  top  with  a  crofs 
of  jewels,  is  vaftly  magnificent.  I  marched  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  minifters,  in  a 
Turkifh  drefs,  and  led  by  an  officer  whofe  arm  was  under  mine  :  the  crown  officers, 
all  holding  by  one  another  in  the  fame  manner,  followed,  finging  alternately  in  praife 
of  the  Emperor.  The  mufketeers  drefled  in  clofe-bodied  vefts  of  different  colours 
fame  afterwards,  and  were  followed  by  archers  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
march  was  clofed  by  the  Emperor's  led  horfes,  in  fplendid  trappings,  and  covered 
with  very  rich  gold  fluffs  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  over  thefe  were  very 
beautiful  tiger-fkins. 

The  patriarch,  cloathed  in  his  pontifical  veftments  wrought  with  gold  croffes,  flood 
at  the  chapel  door,  accompanied  by  near  an  hundred  friars  dreffed  in  white :  they 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  holding  an  iron  crofs,  fome  being  within  and  others 
without  the  chapel.  The  patriarch  at  his  entrance  into  the  chapel  called  Ten/a  Chrijlos^ 
or  the  Church  of  the  Refurredtion,  took  the  Emperor  by  the  right  hand,  and  led  him 
near  to  the  altar  through  two  lines  of  friars,  each  of  whom  held  a  lighted  torch.  The 
canopy  was  carried  over  the  Emperor  till  fuch  time  as  he  came  to  his  defk,  which 
was  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  very  like  the  defks  of  the  Italian  prelates.  The 
Emperor  flood  almoft  the  whole  time  till  the  receiving  of  the  facrament,  which  the 
patriarch  adminiftered  to  him  under  both  kinds.  The  ceremonies  of  the  mafs  *  are 
beautiful  and  majeftic ;  but  I  have  not  fo  diftinct  an  idea  of  them  as  to  be  able  to 
defcribe  them  in  this  place. 

The  ceremony  being  ended,  two  cannon  were  fired,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the 
entrance,  and  then  the  Emperor  left  the  chapel,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  fame 
order  he  came  to  it.  The  minifter  who  carried  the  crown  gave  it  to  the  chief  treafurcr, 
who  carried  it  to  the  treafury,  attended  by  a  company  of  fufiliers.  The  Emperor  being 
entered  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  feated  himfelf  on  a  very  high  throne ;  having  the  two 
princes,  his  fons,  on  each  fide,  and  after  them  the  minifters.  With  regard  to  myfelf, 
I  was  placed  oppofite  to  the  monarch.  All  flood  filent,  and  with  their  arms  acrofs. 
The  Emperor,  having  taken  fome  mead,  and  orange  peel,  which  was  prefented  to 
him  in  a  golden  cup;  fuch  as  had  any  favour  to  fue  for  came  in;  when  advancing  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  one  of  the  minifters  took  their  petitions,  and  read  them  aloud. 
The  Emperor  himfelf  alfo  read  them  fometimes,  and  immediately  anfwered  them. 

*  By  this  expreffion  one  would  imagine  that  Dr.  Poncct  would  have  it  fnppoftd  that  the  Ethiopians 
folemnize  mafs  as  the  Romin  Catholics  :  but  according  to  the  bell  authors,  the  religion  of  the  Ethiopians 
feems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Chriilianity  and  Judaifm,  the  former  of  the  two  coming  nearer  to  the  Greek 
church  than  that  of  the  Latins;  for  it  is  faid  that  they  keep  both  the  Jcwifh  and  Chriflian  fabbath  ; 
that  they  ufe  circumcifion  and  baptifm.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  they  adminifter  the  facrament  in  both 
kinds;  and  believe  in  the  real  prefencc,  but  not  in  tranfubltantiation. 

The, 
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The  monarch  dined  that  day  in  public,  and  in  the  moft  augufl  manner  practifed  on 
certain  occafions.  He  fat  on  a  fort  of  bed,  and  had  a  large  table  before  him.  There 
were  feveral  other  lower  ones  for  the  lords  of  his  court.  The  viands  eat  on  thefe 
occafions  are  beef,  mutton,  and  fowls.  They  are  generally  tofled  up  ragoo  fafhion  ; 
but  are  feafoned  fo  ftrongly  with  pepper,  and  other  fpices  unknown  to  us,  that  an 
European  cannot  relifh  them.  They  are  ferved  in  China  dimes,  and  fingly.  I  faw 
no  wild  fowl,  and  was  allured  that  the  Ethiopians  never  eat  any.  I  was  furprifed  to 
obferve  raw  beef  fet  upon  the  Emperor's  table.  It  is  feafoned  after  a  very  particular 
manner.  A  piece  of  beef  being  cut  into  pieces,  thefe  are  fprinkled  with  the  gall  of 
the  ox,  which  is  an  excellent  diffolvent,  and  they  then  are  powdered  with  pepper  and 
fpices.  This  ragoo,  which,  according  to  them,  is  the  molt  exquifite  dim  that  can  be 
tailed,  was  loathfome  to  my  palate.  The  Emperor  did  not  touch  it,  upon  my  afTurin? 
him  that  nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  his  health.  There  alfo  is  another  way 
of  feafoning  raw  meats.  Thefe  people  take,  from  the  paunches  of  oxen,  herbs  which 
the  beall  had  not  yet  digefted.  Thefe  they  mix  with  the  meat ;  and  adding  muftard, 
make  a  ragoo  of  the  whole,  which  they  call  menta.  This  ragoo  is  (till  more  unpa- 
latable than  the  former. 

As  the  table  at  which  I  was  feated  flood  near  that  of  the  Emperor,  he  fpoke  to 
me  often.  His  difcourfc  generally  turned  on  the  perfon  of  our  King,  and  the  wonders 
of  his  reign.  He  told  me  he  was  charmed  with  the  character  which  one  of  his  am- 
bafTadors,  at  his  return  from  India,  gave  of  him;  and  that  he  confidered  our  prince 
as  the  hero  of  Europe.  All  the  dimes  are  tailed  here  as  in  France;  an  officer  tailing 
of  them  feverally  as  they  are  ferved  up  to  the  Emperor.  That  monarch  firft  drank  a 
little  brandy,  prefented  to  him  in  a  chryftal  veffel ;  and  mead  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. If  he  happens  to  commit  any  cxcefs,  it  is  hinted  to  him,  on  which  occafion 
he  rifes  from  table  that  inftant  ' . 

The  reader  will  probably  wonder  to  hear,  that  in  a  country  where  there  are  fuch 
excellent  grapes,  mead  only  fhould  be  drunk.  This  furprifed  me  at  firft  ;  but  I  was 
told,  that  f  wine  made  with  grapes  would  not  keep,  on  account  of  the  violent  heat ; 
and  as  it  corrupts  fo  foon,  the  Emperor  does  not  love  it  any  more  than  the  common 
people;  whereas  mead,  which  is  univerfally  liked,  is  made  in  manner  following  J. 
They  take  barley,  make  it  fprout,  and  roaft  it  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  we  do 
coilee,  and  then  pound  it.  The  fame  is  done  to  a  root  called  taddo,  which  grows  in 
the  country.  They  then  take  a  velfel  varnifhed  over,  when  pouring  in  fome  water, 
and  a  fourth  part  honey,  they  mix  them ;  and  to  ten  pounds  of  this  water,  put  two 
ounces  of  barley,  and  two  ounces  of  taddo.  The  whole  is  mixed  together,  and  being 
♦eft  to  ferment  three  hours  in  a  warm  place,  they  ftir  it  from  time  to  time ;  and  three 
days  after  this  they  have  excellent  mead,  pure,  clarified,  and  of  the  colour  of  Spanilh 
white  wine.  This  is  a  delightful  liquor,  but  requires  a  more  vigorous  ftomach  than 
mine.  It  is  llrong;  and  the  AbyfTmians  draw  a  brandy  from  it,  which  is  as  good  as 
ours. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  Emprefs  came  and  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Emperor.  She 
was  covered  with  jewels,  and  her  whole  drefc  was  magnificent.  This  princefs  is  of  a 
white  complexion,  and  her  air  and  gait  declare  her  dignity.     The  moment  flie  ap- 

•  What  European  monarch  would  permit  thi,  ?  * 

\   It  is  nevertheless  f.u'd  by  fome  travellers,  that  no  prcfent  is  more  agreeable  from  an  European  to  the 

Abyffmian  monarch  than  fome  bottles  of  our  wine. 

\   One  great  reafon  very  poffibly  why  mead  or  metheglin  is  drunk  fo  much  in  this  Country  if,  becaufc 

it  abounds  very  much  in  honey.     It  is  likewife  fuid  tint  they  have  liquors  made  of  wheat  and  rice. 
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peared,  the  whole  court  withdrew  out  of  refpect;  but  the  Emperor  bid  me  and  the 
friar,  who  ferved  as  interpreter,  ftay.  The  Emprefs  confulted  me  about  certain  in- 
conveniences ihe  complained  of ;  and  afterwards  afked  whether  the  French  ladies  are 
well  fhaped  ;  fhe  likewife  enquired  about  their  drefs,  and  what  were  their  moft  ufual 
employments  *. 

The  palace  is  large  and  fpacious,  and  delightfully  fituated.  It  ftands  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  on  an  eminence  which  furveys  the  whole  country.  It  is  about  a  league 
round  f.  The  walls  are  of  free-done,  flanked  with  towers,  on  which  are  raifed  great 
Hone-crofTcs.  There  are  four  imperial  chapels  within  the  palace  ;  and  thefe  are  called 
Bait  Chriftian,  as  are  other  churches  of  the  empire,  that  is,  Houfes  of  the  Chrifthns. 
An  hundred  friars  officiate  in  them;  and  thefe  friars  have  likewife  the  direction  of  a 
college,  where  the  officers  of  the  palace  are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

The  Princefs  Helcia,  filler  to  the  Emperor,  has  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  city  of 
Gondar.  As  the  princeffes  in  Ethiopia  are  not  allowed  to  marry  foreigners,  one  of 
the  chief  lords  of  the  Empire  is  her  hufband.  She  goes  thrice  a  week  to  ihe  palace  to 
vifit  the  Emperor,  her  brother,  who  has  the  greatell  efteem  and  friendfhip  for  her. 
Whenever  that  lady  appears  in  public,  fhe  is  mounted  on  a  mule  richly  caparifoned ; 
with  two  of  her  women  Tone  on  each  fide)  carrying  a  canopy.  She  is  furrounded  by 
four  or  five  hundred  women  finging  verfes  in  her  praife;  and  founding  tabors  in  a 
very  fprightly  tone.  Some  of  the  houfes  in  Gondar  are  built  after  the  European 
manner ;  but  moft  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone  |. 

Although  the  city  of  Gondar  is  three  or  four  leagues  in  circumference,  it  yet  has 
not  the  beautiful  air  of  our  cities,  nor  can  ever  have  it,  becaufe  the  houfes  are  but  of 
one  ftory,  and  there  are  no  fhops ;  notwithftanding  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on 
here§.  All  the  merchants  or  tradefmen  meet  in  a  vaftly  large  open  place,  to  tranfatt 
their  bufinefs,  and  there  the  feveral  commodities  are  expofed  to  fale.  The  market 
lafts  from  morning  till  night,  and  commodities  of  every  kind  are  fold  in  it.  Every 
trader  has  a  place  fit  for  his  purpofe,  where  the  goods  he  fells  are  fpread  on  a  mat. 
The  monies  current  in  this  country  are  ||  gold  and  fait.  Gold  is  not  coined  with  the 
prince's  image,  as  in  Europe,  but  continues  in  ingots,  which  the  traders  cut,  as  they 
have  occafion,  from  an  ounce  to  half  a  dram,  worth  thirty  pence  of  our  money ;  and 
to  prevent  its  being  debafed,  there  are  goldfmiths  every  where,  who  make  an  eifay  of 
it.  Rock-falt  (exceedingly  white  and  hard)  is  ufed  as  the  fmall  money.  It  is  taken 
out  of  the  mountain  Lafta,  whence  it  is  carried  into  the  Emperor's  warehoufes,  and 
there  cut  into  large  flat  pieces  ^[  called  amooli,  and  into  half  pieces  called  coorman. 
Every  amooli  is  a  foot  long,  and  three  inches  thick.     Ten  of  thefe  amooli  are  worth 

•  If  our  traveller  gave  the  Emprefs  a  genuine  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  ladies  pafs 
their  time,  it  mud  have  appeared  extremely  odd  to  her. 

t  According  to  moll  relations  of  Abyffinia,  one  would  not  have  imagined  that  there  had  been  any 
building  of  the  vaft  dimenfions  of  this  palace  ;  nor  that  there  were  any  cities  in  this  country  as  large  as 
our  traveller  afterwards  declares  Gondar  to  be.  It  is  ufually  faid  that  the  houfes  of  the  common  people 
are  only  little  huts  of  green  boughs  and  clay.  When  relations  of  the  fame  thing  or  place  are  diredtly 
oppolitt,  a  thinking  man  is  naturally  apt  to  be  a  fceptic  on  thofe  occafions. 

%   The  French  is,  a  tin  entonnoir  renverfe,  i.  e.  to  a  funnel  (landing  on  the  broad  end. 

§  The  chief  trade  of  the  Abyffinians  is,  they  barter  gold,  emeralds,  and  fine  horfes,  for  filks,  fluffs, 
calicoes,  linen,  and  carpets.  Very  few  Abyffinians  travel  into  other  countries,  fo  that  their  trade  is 
managed  by  Arabians,  Jews,  or  Armenians.  The  Turks  will  not  let  them  traffic  with  any  other  nation 
but  themfelves  ;  and  on  this  account  maintain  a  Uriel  guard  upon  the  Red  Sea,  to  keep  out  every  other 
people. 

||    It  is  faid  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  gold  in  this  empire,  though  there  are  no  gold  mines  wrought. 

f   The  original  fays,  On  Ic  forme  tn  tablcltcs,  which  fignifies  literally,  in  the  fhape  of  lozenges. 

three 
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three  French  crowns.  They  are  broke  according  as  the  payment  is  greater  or  lefs  j 
and  this  fait  is  employed  not  only  as  money,  but  likevvife  for  domeftic  ufes. 

There  are  about  an  hundred  churches  in  the  city  of  Gondar.  The  patriarch,  who 
is  the  head  in  religious  matters  *,  and  refides  in  a  noble  palace  near  the  patriarchal 
church,  is  fubordinate  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  confecrates  him.  He 
nominates  the  feveral  fuperiors  of  the  monafteries,  and  has  an  abfolute  power  over  all 
the  monksf,  who  are  very  numerous ;  there  being  no  other  priefts  in  Ethiopia  except 
thefe,  as  there  are  no  other  bifhops  but  the  patriarch.  The  Emperor  pays  the  latter 
the  higheft  regard.  He  ordered  me  to  vifit  him,  and  gave  me  fome  curiofities  to 
prefent  him  with.  This  prelate,  whofe  name  is  Abona  Marcos,  received  me  very 
civilly  ;  when  putting  a  flole  about  my  neck,  and  holding  an  enamelled  crofs  in  his 
hand,  he  repeated  certain  prayers  over  my  head,  as  a  declaration  that  he  would  con- 
fider  me,  from  this  time,  as  one  of  his  flock  and  of  his  fons.  The  priefts  have  a  great 
afcendant  over  the  people,  but  they  fometimes  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it.  The  Emperor 
Atee  Bafilee,  grandfather  to  the  monarch  who  now  fways  the  fceptre  fo  glorioufly, 
caufed  feven  thoufand  of  them  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  mountain  of  Balbo, 
for  rebelling  againft  him.  The  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  vaft  multitude 
there  are  in  this  empire,  from  what  I  was  one  day  told  by  the  predecelTor  of  the 
prefent  patriarch,  viz.  that  he  had  made,  in  one  ordination,  ten  thoufand  priefts  and 
fix  thoufand  deacons.  The  whole  ceremony  of  ordination  confifts  in  this  :  the  pa- 
triarch, being  feated,  reads  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gofpel  over  the  heads  of  fnch, 
as  are  to  be  ordained  priefts  ;  and  gives  them  his  blefling  with  an  iron  crofs  J  weighing 
feven  or  eight  pounds,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  As  to  the  deacons,  he  only  gives 
them  his  blefling  without  reading  the  gofpel. 

The  prcdeceffor  of  the  prefent  patriarch,  who  had  been  the  Emperor's  tutor  or 
governor,  died,  during  my  abode,  in  the  city  of  Gondar.  Though  he  had  been 
removed  on  account  of  his  irregular  life,  neverthelefs  the  monarch,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  from  his  preceptor,  had  always  fhewn  him 
a  particular  affection.  He  fell  fick  at  Tanket,  a  country  feat  of  his.  The  Emperor 
commanded  me  to  vifit  him,  and  defired  me  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  dear 
to  him.  I  accordingly  ftaid  two  days  with  him,  to  enquire  into  his  diftemper;  when 
finding  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  recover,  I  did  not  adminifter  a  fingle  dofe  of 
phyfic,  left  I  fliould  lofe  my  reputation  among  an  ignorant  people,  who  poffibly  would 
have  reported  that  I  had  killed  him  ;  he  dying  two  days  after. 

At  my  return,  I  met  with  the  moft  extraordinary  accident  that  ever  befel  me.  I  was 
coming  from  Gondar,  attended  by  my  fervants,  mounted  on  a  mule ;  that  beaft  being 
generally  ufed  in  this  country  for  travelling.  The  mule  took  fright  on  a  fudden,  and 
run  away  with  the  utmoft  fury,  though  I  did  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  Hop  him.  I 
eroded  with  dreadful  fwifincfs  three  vaftly  deep  precipices,  without  receiving  the  leaft 
hurt.  I  feemed,  by  a  particular  protection  of  heaven,  as  faftened  to  the  beaft,  who 
rather  flew  than  ran.     Moorat,  whom  the  Emperor  has  fent  ambaflador  to  France, 

*    According  to  the  moft  approved  travellers,  the  Emperor  is  head  in  fpirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals. 

•}•  Thcfc  monks  do  not  dwell  in  cloifters,  hut  live  in  fcparate  huts,  a  great  number  of  which  are  railed 
near  fome  church,  where  every  monk  officiates  in  his  turn  ;   and  each  of  thefe  villages,  if  I  may  fo  term 
them,  of  huts,   is   fubjeet  to  an  abbot.      Thefe    monks  till  the  ground,  and-fupport  themfelvea  by  ' 
labour,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  many  of  thole  among  the  Roman  Catholics.      The  Abyflinian  monks  are 
not  allowed   to   marry,  which  poffibly   mult   be   undcrftood   only  of  fuch  as  are  in  prefbytcr's,  or  pi 
orders,  it  being  faid  that  fub-pre(byters,  deacons,  and  fub-deacons  may  marry  once. 

\  The  clergy  nlw.iys  have  a  crofs  in  their  hands,  which  all  who  meet  them  kifs.  They  have  no  images 
in  their  churches,  but  many  pi  hires. 
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and  is  now  in  Grand  Cairo,  where  he  waits  for  his  orders,  as  well  as  all  my  fervants, 
were  eye-wit;ieffes  to  this  furprizing  accident,  which  lather  Brevedent  foretold  me  a 
little  before  he  died  *. 

The  Emperor  feemed  inconfolable  on  account  of  the  old  patriarch's  death.  He 
went  into  mourning  fix  weeks  ;  and,  during  the  firft  fortnight,  bewailed  him  twice  a 
day.     A  purple  drefs  is  ufed  (by  princes)  for  mourning  in  Ethiopia,  as  in  France. 

The  Ethiopians  hate  the  Mohammedans  and  Europeans  much  alike,  the  occafion  of 
which  is  as  follows  :  The  Mohammedans  rifing  to  great  power  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  feized  upon  the  government  ;  but  the  Abyflinians 
abhorring  their  fevere  and  odious  yoke,  called  to  their  afliftance  the  Portugueze,  who, 
at  that  time,  were  famous  in  India,  where  they  were  juft  fettled.  Thefe  new  con- 
querors were  extremely  well  pleafed  to  have  free  accefs  to  Ethiopia.  Accordingly  they 
marched  againft  the  Mohammedans,  fought,  defeated  them  entirely,  and  reltored  the 
imperial  family  to  the  throne.  The  important  fervice  the  Portugueze  did  on  this 
occafion,  made  them  confiderable  in  the  court  of  Ethiopia,  for  which  reafon  many  of 
them  fettled  there,  and  were  honoured  with  the  chief  employments.  Their  numbers 
increafing,  their  manners  became  depraved  ;  and  they  at  laft  grew  fo  infolent  that  the 
Ethiopians  were  fired  with  jealoufy,  imagined  that  they  defigned  to  feize  on  their 
country,  and  make  it  dependant  on  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  fufpicion  animated 
the  common  people,  even  to  fury,  againlt  the  Portugueze  ;  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately took  up  arms  every  where,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  thofe  foreigners,  at 
a  time  when  they  fancied  themfelves  moft  ftrongly  fettled  in  the  empire.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  the  maffacre  obtained  leave  to  quit  the  country.  Accordingly  feven  thoufand 
Portugueze  families  left  it,  and  fettled  either  in  India,  or  on  the  coafts  of  Africa. 
However,  fome  ftaid  in  the  country  ;  and  from  thefe  families  fprung  the  white 
Ethiopians  who  are  ftill  feen  there  ;  and  from  whom,  we  are  told,  the  prefent  Em- 
prefs,  mentioned  above,  is  defcended.  Mohammedans  are  permitted  to  inhabit  the 
city  of  Gondar,  but  only  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  in  a  diftricl:  by  themfelves. 
They  are  called  gibertis,  that  is,  Haves.  The  Ethiopians  cannot  bear  to  eat  with 
them  ;  they  would  not  even  touch  any  meat  that  had  been  killed  by  a  Mohammedan, 
nor  drink  out  of  a  cup  which  had  touched  his  lips,  unlefs  a  friar  had  firft  bleffed  it, 
by  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ;  repeating  prayers  ;  and  blowing  thrice  over  the  cup, 
as  though  to  drive  the  evil  fpirit  from  it.  Whenever  an  Ethiopian  meets  a  Moham- 
medan in  the  ftreets,  he  falutes  him  with  his  left  hand,  which  is  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt. 

The  empire  of  Ethiopia  is  of  a  vafl:  extent  f,  and  confifts  of  feveral  kingdoms. 
That  of  Tigra,  the  viceroy  whereof,  named  Gorekos,  prefides  over  twenty-four 
principalities,  which  are  fo  many  little  governments.  The  kingdom  of  Ago  J  is  one' 
of  the  Emperor's  new  conquefts,  and  was  formerly  a  commonwealth,  having  its  own 
laws  and  government.  The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  has  always  two  armies  on  foot ;  one 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Nerofea,  and  the  other  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  Goyam,  where  the  richeft  gold  mines  are  found  §.     All  the  ore  brought 

*   I  am  forry  to  find  thefe  weakneffes  in  our  traveller. 

f  Travellers  whole  veracity  is  rooft  efteemed  relate,  that  the  empire  of  Abyflinia  is  not  above  a 
thoufand  miles  in  circumference.  Writers  differ  very  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  extent  of  this  empire, 
one  reafon   of  which  may  be,  that  fome  parts  of  it  may  have  been  fubdued  and  difmembered. 

t  Agau.  , 

$  I  had  obferved  before,  that  moft  travellers  affirm  that  no  gold  mines  are  wrought  here. 

from 
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from  thefe  mines  is  carried  to  Gondar,  where  it  is  refined  and  cafi  into  ingots,  which 
are  depofited  in  the  imperial  treafury,  whence  they  are  never  taken  out,  except  to 
pay  the  troops  and  defray  the  cxpenccs  of  the  court  *. 

The  great  power  of  the  Emperor  confifls  in  this,  that  he  is  abfolute  mafler  of 
whatever  his  fubjects  poffefs  ;  he  taking  away,  or  bellowing  at  pleafure.  Whenever 
the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the  monarch  feizes  all  his  real  eflate,  two-thirds  of  which 
he  leaves  to  his  children  or  his  heirs.  He  beflows  the  remaining  third  to  another 
perfon,  who  hereby  becomes  his  feudatory,  and  is  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  wars  at  his 
own  expence,  and  to  furnifh  foldiers  in  proportion  to  the  eflate  he  beflows  upon  him. 
By  that  means  the  Abyflinian  monarch,  who  has  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  thefe 
feudatories,  can  raife  powerful  armies  in  a  fhort  time,  and  at  a  fmall  expence. 

In  every  province  is  a  comptroller's  office,  where  an  exact  regifler  is  kept  of  all 
pofTefTion.->  that  revert  to  the  imperial  domain,  by  the  death  of  the  poffeffor,  and  which 
are  afterwards  beflowed  on  feudatories.  The  manner  in  which  perfons  are  inverted 
with  thefe  fiefs  or  pofTeflions  are  as  follow :  The  monarch  fends  to  the  perfon  whom  he 
has  appointed  his  feudatory,  a  flip  or  piece  of  taffety,  on  which  the  following  words 
are  writ  in  gold  letters,  Jefus,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  of  the  Tribe  ofjuda,  ever  viilorious 
over  his  enemies  f.  The  officer  who  carries  this  order  from  the  Emperor,  fixes  the 
piece  of  filk,  with  ceremony,  on  the  forehead  of  the  new  feudatory  ;  and  afterwards 
goes,  attended  by  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  otheHnflruments,  and  fome  horfemen, 
and  puts  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  new  eflate. 

The  Emperor's  anceftors  ufed  to  appear  in  public  on  flated  days,  but  the  prefent 
monarch  has  freed  himfelf  from  that  iervitude ;  he  going  abroad  whenever  he  thinks 
proper,  either  with  or  without  fplendor.  When  he  comes  forth  in  ceremony,  he  is 
mounted  on  a  horfe  richly  caparifoned,  furrounded  by  a  great  body  of  horfe,  and 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  guard  of  two  thoufand  men.  As  the  fun  is  fo  intenfely 
hot  in  Ethiopia,  that  it  flays  the  fkin  off  the  face,  unlefs  the  utmofl  care  be  taken ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  Emperor  has  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  of  the  pafteboard  kind,  which 
being  bent  in  a  femi-circular  form,  and  covered  with  a  rich  gold  fluff,  is  fixed  under 
his  chin.  This  he  does  that  he  may  not  be  troubled  with  an  umbrella,  but  be  cooled 
by  the  air  both  before  and  behind.  The  mofl  ufual  diverfion  of  this  monarch  is  to 
exercife  his  troops,  and  fhoot  with  a  mufket,  in  which  he  is  fo  expert,  that  he  is 
thought  to  be  the  befl  markfinan  in  all  his  empire. 

The  rains  continue  fix  months  in  Ethiopia,  they  beginning  in  April,  and  not  ceafing 
till  the  end  of  September.  During  the  firfl  three  months,  the  weather  is  ferene  and 
beautiful  in  the  day-time  ;  but  the  inflant  the  fun  fets,  it  falls  a  raining,  and  continues 
to  do  fo  until  fun-rife,  on  which  occafions  there  are  commonly  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  happens  regularly  every  year  in 
Egypt,  has  long  been  fought,  and  falfely  alcribed  to  the  melting  of  the  fnows,  I  being 
of  opinion  that  no  fnow  was  ever  feen  in  that  country.  We  need  fearch  for  no  other 
caufe  of  this  inundation,   than  tliofe  rains  which  fall  with  fo  much  violence,  that  they 

*  According  to  Dr.  Poncet,  the  Abyflinian  monsrch  is  very  powctful;  but  others  relate,  that  the 
Turks  have  quite  clipped  his  wings.  Tin':!  \va3  owing  to  the  civil  war  which  the  Ethiopians  carried  on 
againit  In'm,  which  the  Tu  ks  taking  advantage  of,  I.  izi  <1  on  all  his  territories  lying  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
by  that  means  prevented  his  having  the  lead  intercourse  with  any  nation  but  themfelves. 

t  It  is  f.iid  that  every  Emperor,  at  his  acceffion,  aflumes  a  particular  name,  or  rather  motto,  as  the 
Beloved  of  God,  Son  of  the  Pillar  of  Sion,  of  the  Seed  of  Jacob,  of  the  Pollerity  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
tjity  having  a  tradition,    that  tlity  are  defcended,  by  the  Queen  of  Shcba,  from  Solomon. 
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feem  to  form  a  deluge  *.  The  rivers  then  fvvell  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and, 
with  their  impetuofity,  carry  along  gold  much  purer  than  that  taken  out  of  the  mines, 
The  peafants  gather  it  up  very  carefully.  There  is  fcarce  any  country  more  populous, 
or  more  fruitful,  than  Ethiopia.  All  the  plains,  and  even  the  mountains,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number,  are  cultivated.  We  fee  entire  plains  covered  with  cardamumf 
and  ginger,  which  diftufes  a  very  agreeable  fragrancy  ;  and  the  plant  which  produces 
it  is  four  times  the  fize  of  that  of  India.  The  multitude  of  large  rivers  which  water 
Ethiopia,  whofe  banks  are  always  embellifhed  with  liliies,  junquils,  tulips,  and  a  vaft 
variety  of  other  flowers  which  I  never  faw  in  Europe,  make  this  country  a  perfect 
paradife.  The  forefts  are  filled  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  jafrnin,  pomegranate, 
and  feveral  other  trees  filled  with  flowers  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  thefe  Ihed  delicious 
odours.   We  here  find  a  tree  which  produces  a  fort  of  rofes  much  morefragrant  than  ours. 

I  faw  an  animal  of  an  extraordinary  fpecies  in  this  country.  It  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  cat,  but  has  the  face  of  a  man,  and  a  white  beard  J.  Its  voice  is  like  that  of 
a  perfon's  bewailing  himfelf.  This  animal  keeps  always  upon  a  tree;  and,  as  I  was 
allured,  is  brought  forth  and  dies  upon  it.  It  is  fo  very  wild  that  there  is  no  laming 
it.  If  a  man  catches  one  of  them,  and  endeavours  to  preferve  it,  though  he  takes  ever 
fo  much  pains,  the  creature  waftes,  and  quite  pines  with  melancholy  until  it  dies. 
One  of  them  was  taken  down  before  me  :  the  creature,  fixing  itfelf  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  by  entwining  its  legs  one  within  the  other,  died  fome  days  after. 

As  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  the  Emperor  ufually  takes  the  field.  He  makes 
war  on  the  Kings  of  Galla  and  Shangalla§,  who  are  his  moll  powerful  enemies. 
Thefe  princes,  who  were  formerly  tributaries  to  the  Abyflinian  empire,  obferving  its 
weaknefs,  took  that  opportunity  to  fhake  oft"  the  yoke,  and  live  independent.  But  the 
prefent  Emperor  commanded  them  to  ftand  to  their  former  engagements,  which  they 
refufing,  he  proclaimed  war  againfl  them.  He  defeated  them  in  feveral  battles,  which 
has  intimidated  thofe  nations  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  moment  the  Ethiopian  army 
appears  in  the  field,  the  others  retire  upon  inacceflible  mountains,  and  there  fell  their 
lives  very  dear  whenever  they  are  attacked.  This  war  was,  at  firft,  very  bloody,  a 
great  number  of  brave  men  being  cut  to  pieces  daily,  occafioned  by  the  foldiers 
poifoning  their  arms  with  the  juice  of  a  fruit  very  much  refembling  our  red  goofe- 
berries ;  fo  that  whenever  any  perfon  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  wounded,  he  was  a 
dead  man.  The  Ethiopians,  grieved  at  the  numerous  lofles  they  fuflained,  found, 
not  long  fince,  an  infallible  antidote  againit  this  violent  poifon,  by  making  a  poultice 
of  fand,  which  they  beat  up  with  their  urine.  This  poultice  being  applied  to  the 
wound,  draws  forth  the  venom  lb  fuccefsfully,  that  the  wounded  perfon  is  cured  in  a 
few  days  ||. 

*  The  ablcft  geographers  and  travellers  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion  ;  they  relating,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  are  very  muddy  and  thick,  particularly  when fwelled by  the  violent  rains  which  fall  between  the 
tropics  in  the  fummtr  feafon.  Thefe  waters  tailing  into  the  low  lands,  leave  a  prolific  mud,  which  ren- 
ders the  feveral  countries  where  they  lie  very  fruitful.  All  rivers  between  the  tropics  fwell  and  fertilize 
the  lands  in  this  manner.  We  are  not  certain  that  the  true  heads  or  fountains  of  the  Nile  ;ire  yet  dif- 
covtred,  which,  according  to  fome,  rife  in  woods,  impervious  to  the  tun-beams. 

f  A  medicinal  and  very  aromatic  fpice,  contained  in  hulks  or  (hells  brought  from  India  and  Arabia. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  it.  Cardomum  is  warm  and  dry  ;  it  is  faid  to  itrengthen  the  vitals,  difpel  wind, 
and  aid  digellion. 

\   I  fuppofc  it  is  of  the  monkey  kind. 

j   I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  country  called  Shan  Kala,  or  that  called  Sangara  in  our  maps. 

||  Some  think,  that  the  feveral  particulars  related  concerning  poifoned  arrows  are  all  a  fiction  ;  as  like- 
wile  what  we  are  told  concerning  poifons  which  dellroy  perfons  in  a  certain  term  of  years. 
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The  Emperor,  before  he  takes  the  field,  caufes  the  day  of  his  march  to  be  pro- 
claimed ;  and  orders  his  tents  to  be  pitched  in  a  wide  plain  within  fight  of  the  city  of 
Gondar.  The  tents  are  all  magnificent.  That  of  the  Emperor  is  of  red  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold.  Three  days  after,  this  monarch  orders  his  two  large  filver 
kettle-drums  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  city  ;  mounts  on  horfeback,  and  goes  to 
Arringon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  army.  The  Emperor  fpends  three  days  in 
reviewing  them,  after  which  they  enter  upon  action,  which  does  not  lad  above  three 
months.  His  armies  are  fo  numerous,  that  I  was  allured  that  which  the  Emperor 
commanded  in  1699,  confifted  of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  men*. 

The  palace  of  Arringon  is  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Gondar,  which  is  almoft  unin- 
habited when  the  monarch  is  abfent  from  it.  However,  four  or  five  thoufand  men 
are  left  about  it,  to  guard  the  crown  which  is  depofited  there.  This  garrifon  is  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  chief  minifters,  who  is  not  permitted  to  ftir  once  out  of  the 
palace.  My  ill  health  prevented  my  following  the  Emperor  to  the  army.  He  returned 
from  it  fome  days  before  Chriftmas-day,  which  he  folemnized,  in  his  capital  city,  ten 
days  later  than  we;  neither  the  Ethiopians,  nor  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft,  having 
reformed  their  calendar,  Epiphany  is,  in  Ethiopia,  one  of  the  mod  folemn  feftivals, 
and  is  called  Gottas,  or  the  day  of  warning  ;  the  natives  bathing  themfelves  that  day 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  baptifm.  The  Emperor,  attended  by  his  whole 
court,  goes  to  Kaa,  a  palace  near  Gondar,  where  is  a  magnificent  bafon  of  water, 
which  is  employed  for  that  pious  ceremony.  On  folemn  feftivals,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number  in  Ethiopia,  the  Emperor  caufes  an  ox  to  be  given  to  each  of  his 
officers,  and  he  fometimes  beftows  two  thoufand  oxen  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Europeans  have  long  been  in  an  error  in  refpecl:  to  the  colour  of  the  Ethiopians, 
which  is  owing  to  their  confounding  them  with  the  blacks  of  Nubia,  their  neighbours. 
The  natural  hue  of  the  Abyflinians  is  a  brown,  olive  colour  f.  Their  ftature  is  tad  and 
majeftic,  the  features  of  their  faces  are  well  exprefled  ;  and  they  have  fine  Jarge  eyes, 
a  handfome  nofe,  thin  lips,  and  white  teeth  ;  whereas  the  people  of  Sennar  and  Nubia 
have  flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  very  black  faces  J. 

The  drefs  of  perfons  of  quality  is  a  veft  of  filk  or  fine  cotton,  with  a  kind  of  fcarf. 
Tradefpeople  are  dreffed  after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  wear 
no  filk,  and  the  cotton  cloth  they  ufe  is  coarfer.  With  regard  to  the  common 
people,  they  wear  only  cotton  drawers,  and  a  fcarf,  which  covers  the  reft  of  the 
body§.  The  manner  of  faluting  in  Ethiopia  is  very  particular;  they  take  one 
another  by  their  right  hands,  and  carry  it  mutually  to  their  respective  mouths.  They 
alfo  wind  the  fcarf  of  the  perfon  whom   they  falute  round   him,  by  which  means 

"  Either  our  traveller  was  impofed  upon,  or  fome  other  writers  who  treat  of  Ethiopia  are  miftaken  ; 
unlefs  as  I  obferved  above,  that  the  then  Emperor  mould  have  aggrandized  his  power  far  beyond  that 
of  many  of  his  prcdeceflor.-.  However,  as  the  common  people  are  his  flavcs,  and  every  perfon  of  di(h'n£lion 
is  obliged  to  bring  up  his  youtlgell  fon,  in  order  for  him  to  ftrve  under  the  Emperor  in  the  field,  this 
monarch  may  polllbly  be  able  to  raife  a  prodigious  army. 

f  Ytt  all  travellers  I  have  met  with,  declare  them  to  be  of  a  deep  black  colour.  The  reft  of  the 
dcfcrip'.ion  anfwerfl  very  well  to  what  1  have  read  They  are  farther  laid  to  be  extremely  lively,  to  be  of 
a  very  tradable  difpofition  ;  and  that  they  might  make  great  progrefs  in  knowledge,  had  they  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  themfelves  in  it. 

%  It  is  furpriling,  that  the  Abyflinians  fhould  be  only  tawny,  and  their  neighbours  of  fo  black  a  hue  ; 
unlefs  the  fituation  of  Abyflinia,  or  fome  other  cireumftance,  (hould  caufc  this  alteration. 

§  Some  travellers  relate,  that  the  poor  people  have  only  a  fmall  piece  of  /kin  or  coarfe  fluff  wrapped 
round  their  loins  ;  in  Ihort,  that  they  go  almoll  naked. 

fuch 
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fuch  as  wear  no  vefts,  remain  half  naked  when  any  perfon  compliments  him  in  this 
manner. 

The  Emperor's  name  is  Jefus.     Though  he  be  but  forty-one,  he  has  many  children ; 
eight  princes,  and  three  princeffes.     The  Emperor  is  poflefled  of  great  qualities  ;  he 
being  of  a  lively  and  fagacious  genius,  of  an  affable  and  fweet  temper,  and  is  a  hero 
in  flature.     I  did  not  fee  any  man  in  all  Ethiopia  fo  finely  fhaped  as  himfelf.     He 
delights  in  the  polite  arts  and  the  fciences,  but  his  favourite  paflion  is  war.     He  is  ever 
brave  and  intrepid  in  battle,  and  always  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     He  has  an  extra- 
ordinary love  for  juflice,  which  he  caufes  to  be  exactly  adminiftered  to  all  his  fubjefts ; 
but  as  he  docs  not  delight  in  blood  *,  it  is  a  pain  to  him  to  order  any  criminal  for 
execution.     Being  thus  poffefied  of  fuch  exalted   qualities,  he  is  equally  the  darling 
and  terror  of  his  fubje&s,  who  revere  him  to  adoration.     I  have  been  told  that  a 
Chriftian  is  not  permitted  to  fhed  the  blood  of  another   Chriftian,  without   the  mofl 
cogent  reafons  for  it ;  and  therefore  the  Emperor  infifls  upon  having  the  moft  Uriel 
inquiries  made  before  a  criminal   is  condemned  to   die.     The  executions  here  are 
hanging  or  beheading  f.     Some  are  fentenced  to  forfeit  their  poffdlions,  on  which 
occafion    all   perfons  whatfoever  are  forbid,  upon  the  moft  fevere  penalties,  to  aflift, 
or  even  fo  much  as  to  give  them  the  leaft  fuftenance,  whence  thefe  unhappy  creatures 
wander  up  and  down  like  wild  beafts.     As  the  Emperor  is  a  prince  of  great  humanity, 
he  is  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  pardon  them.     It   is  furprifing,  that  as  the  Ethiopians 
are  fo  very  active  and  hafty,  we  yet  fhould  fcarce  ever  hear  of  a  murder,  or  of  any  of 
thofe  enormous  crimes  which   ftrike  the  mind  with  horror,  committed  among  them. 
Befides  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  religion,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  ftrict  juftice  which  is 
adminiftered.  and  the  excellent  polity  found  in  this  empire,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
integrity  and  innocence  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  had  carried  with  me  into  Ethiopia  a  cheft  of  chemical  medicines,  the  making  of 
which  took  up  fix  or  feven  years.  The  Emperor  enquired  very  minutely  into  the 
manner  of  preparing  thefe  medicines,  how  they  were  adminiftered,  what  effects  they 
had,  and  the  feveral  difeafes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Not  contented  with  this 
account  by  word  of  mouth,  he  had  it  taken  down  in  writing.  But  the  circumftance 
which  I  admired  moft  was  his  comprehending,  and  being  exceedingly  well  pleafed  with 
the  feveral  phyfical  reafons  I  gave  him  concerning  all  thefe  matters.  I  informed  him 
of  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  bezoar  ftone,  which  I  myfelf  had  always  employed 
very  fuccefsfully  in  curing  intermitting  fevers  of  every  kind,  as  the  Emperor  and  two 
of  the  princes,  his  children,  experienced.  He  alfo  would  make  me  fhew  him  the 
manner  in  which  oils  arc  extracted  chemically. 

For  this  purpofe  he  fent  me  to  Tzemba,  a  monaftery  fituated  on  the  river  Reb,  half 
a  league  from  Gondar.  The  abbot,  who  is  revered  by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
his  great  probity  and  virtue,  received  me  with  the  utmoft  civility.  He  is  a  venerable 
fage  of  ninety,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  whole  empire.  I  fet  up  my 
utenfils  there,  and  made  all  the  neceflary  preparations.     The  Emperor  came  to  us 

*  As  Dr.  Poncct  had  faid  above,  that  the  favourite  paflion  of  this  monarch  is  war,  it  is  not  very 
confident  to  olferve  afterwards,  that  he  docs  not  delight  in  blood.  Dr.  Poncet's  character  of  this  Emperor 
feems  all  in  the  Ihain  of  panegyric. 

f  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  criminals  are  often  Honed  or  beat  to  death  with  clubs,  murderers  excepted,  who 
may  Le  either  kil  id,  tortured,  or  made  flavcs  of,  as  the  frauds  of  the  n  urdercd  perfon  think  proper. 
Perfons  of  quality  are  only  banifl.td.  Adulterers  are  put  to  o'eath  ;  but  thieves  are  only  whipped,  and 
obliged  to  make  reftitution.  It  is  alfo  lelattd,  that  there  are  no  lawyers  in  this  country,  the  parties 
pleading  their  own  caufes. 

incognito 
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incognito.  I  made  many  experiments  before  him,  as  well  as  communicated  feveral 
fecrets,  which  he  attended  to  with  furprifing  curiofity.  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  advife  all  perfons  who  would  carry  medicines  into  Ethiopia,  to  take  none  but  thofe  of 
a  chemical  kind,  becaufe  electuaries  and  fyrups  are  apt  to  corrupt  under  the  line  • 
whereas  chemical  oils  and  fpirits  may  be  eafily  conveyed  without  lofing  their  virtue,  heat 
not  having  the  leaft  effect  on  them. 

As  I  ftaid  three  weeks  with  the  monarch  at  Tzemba,  he,  being  of  a  very  inquifitive 
turn  of  mind,  as  was  before  obferved,  frequently  'difcourfed  with  me  upon  the  fubject 
of  religion  ;  expreffed  a  great  defire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  doctrine,  and 
to  be  informed  of  thefe  particulars  wherein  we  differ  from  the  religion  of  the  Cophts  *, 
which  is  profeffed  in  Ethiopia.  I  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  him  to  the  beft  of  my  abilities  ; 
but  confeffed,  that  not  having  ftudied  the  abftruie  points  in  divinity,  I  therefore  had 
brought  with  me  one  of  the  ableft  men  both  for  mathematics  and  divinity  in  Europe. 
The  Emperor  then  fighing,  cried,  I  find  that  I  have  fultained  a  great  lofs.  I  will  own 
that  I  was  grievoufly  afflicted  when  I  called  to  mind  that  death  had  bereaved  me  of 
Father  de  Brevedent,  my  dear  companion  ;  becaufe  that  monk,  who  was  a  perfon  of 
great  abilities,  and  a  very  infmuating  addrefs,  would  have  embraced  this  favourable 
opportunity  for  converting  this  great  Prince,  and  inftructing  him  thoroughly  in  the 
principles  of  the  Catholic  church  t. 

One  day  when  the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  my  interpreter,  and  I  were  together, 
the  Emperor  was  very  urgent  with  me  to  give  my  direct  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
perfon  of  Chrift.  I  anfwered,  that  we  did  not  believe  that  Chrift's  human  nature 
was  abforbed  and  loft  in  his  divine  nature,  in  like  manner  as  a  drop  of  wine  is  abforbed 
and  loft  in  the  fea,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Cophts  and  Ethiopians,  which  the  Emperor 
told  me  it  was ;  but  that  our  belief  is,  that  the  word,  which  is  the  fecond  perfon  in 

*  This  is  the  name  of  a  people,  or  rather  of  a   feet  of  Chriftfans  of  Egypt.     They  ate   great    lovers 
of  the  cloiftercd  life,  and  have  many  religious  of  both  fexes.     None  can  be  admitted  into  a  religious  houfe 
without  firft  obtaining  leave  from  his  bifliop.     Thefe   religious   make  a  vow  of  perpetual  ohaftit'y,   bid  an. 
eternal  ad.eu  to  their  parents  and  pofteffions,  and  have   no  property   in  any  thing.      They  live   in  deferts, 
and  have  no  other  cloathing  but  woollen  garments  ;  girding  themfelves  with   a   piece  of  leather.     They 
never  touch  meat,  except  in  the  molt  urgent  neceffity  ;  and  are  even  forced  to  deny  themfelves  every  kind 
ofdelieijus   food,  and  to  abllain   from  all  kinds  of  aliments,  which  are  not  absolutely  neceffary  for  the 
fuppoit  of  life.    They  pafs  their  lives  in  prayer,  in  working,  and  in  the  lludy  of  the  Scriptures.    All  of  them, 
the  fuperiors  and  fick  excepted,  fleep  on  mats  fprcad  on  the  ground.     They  are  not   allowed  to  pull  oft 
their  cloaths  to  ungird  themfelves,   nor   two  of  them  to  fleep   on   the  fame   mat,  nor   near  one   another. 
They  are  obliged  to  obferve  the  canonical  hours,  and  proftrate  themfelves  every  evening,   an  hundred  and 
fifty  times  with   their  faces  to   the   ground,  extending  their   arms  in  form  of  a  crois,   keeping  their  lilts 
clinched,  and  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  at  every  proftration.      When  they  are  not  employed  in  haid  work, 
they  are  allowed  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening.     Other  authors  relate,   that  the  religious 
Cophts  of  both  fexes  are  of  the  dregs  of  the  people.     They  fublift  entirely  on  alms,  lead  a  very  fevere  and 
mortified   life,  and    never  cat  any  meat,  except  when  on   a  journey.     The  convents  of  their  women    are 
properly  hofpitals,  and   molt  of  thefe    nuns   ore  widows,  whom  their    poveity  brought    into   them.     The 
Cophts  are  fubjedt  to  a  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria.     They  aretlivided  into  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the 
nobles,  and    the   plebeians      The  nobles  (il  they  may  be  fo  called)  are  only  fo  many  tanner  generals  in 
Egypt,   under  the  Grand  Seignior.     Thefe  are  very  rich,  but  the  rell  of  the  Cophts  are  valtly  poor,  and 
both  thefe  orders  of  the  laitty  are   very  ignorant.     Some  Romifli  writers   have    reduced  the  errors  of  the 
Cophts  to  fix  heads.     They  have  fometimes  united    with  the  church  of  Rome,   hut    never  in  earnell,  and 
only  when  forced  to  it  through  neceffity.  The  Coptic  is  the  old  language  of  the  Egyptians,  intermixed  with 
Greek  ;    and  the  characters  of  that  language  are  like  thofe  of  the  Greek.     The  Cophts  have  not  fpoken 
their   antient    language  thefe   many  years,    that  being  found  only  in  their   books,  the  Arabic  being  the 
language  of  the  country.     There  are  verlions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Coptic. 

■]•   Dr.  Poncet  talks  in  fo  religious  a  (train,  that  I  (hould  almofl  fufpeft  that  he  himfelf  was  a  friar,  in 
the  difguife  of  a  phylician. 

16  the 
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the  bletfed  Trinity,  was  really  made  man  ;  fo  that  this  Man-God,  whom  we  call  Jefus 
Chrift,  had  two  natures;  the  divine,  as  being  the  Word  and  the  fecond  perfon  of  the 
blefled  Trinity  ;  and  the  human  nature,  in  which  he  appeared  truly  as  man,  iuffered 
really  in  his  body,  and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  death,  in  order  to  fave  all  mankind. 
When  I  had  done  fpeaking,  the  Emperor  turned  to  the  abbot,  and,  as  1  thought, 
difcourfed  with  him  concerning  the  particulars  I  had  been  treating  of.  They  did  not 
feem  to  exprefs  the  leaft  furprize  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  they  do  not  differ  very 
■much  from  the  Catholic  church  in  this  article.  From  that  time,  the  abbot  exprefled 
greater  friendlhip  for  me  than  ever.  During  the  flay  which  the  Emperor  made  in 
Tzemba,  one  of  his  mofl  ufual  diverfions  was  to  fee  his  pages  ride  according  to  the 
rules  of  their  Manege,  at  which  they  are  very  expert. 

From  Tzemba  to  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  the  diftance  is  not  above  threefcore  French 
leagues.  I  intended  to  fee  thofe  famous  fprings,  concerning  which  fo  many  particulars 
are  told  in  Europe,  and  the  Emperor  was  pleafed  to  order  a  party '  of  horfe  to  attend 
me  ;  but  it  was  not  poflible  for  me  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity,  I 
being  at  that  time  grievoufly  afflicted  with  a  pain  at  my  ftomach,  which  I  have 
felt  for  many  years.  I  therefore  deflred  Moorat,  one  of  the  Emperor's  chief  minifters. 
and  uncle  to  the  embaflador  above  mentioned,  to  give  me  fome  account  of  them. 
Moorat  is  a  venerable  old  man,  an  hundred  and  four  years  of  age,  who,  during 
upwards  of  threefcore  years,  was  employed  in  negotiations  of  the  utmoft  importance 
at  the  Great  Mogul's  court,  and  thofe  of  the  refl  of  the  monarchs  of  India.  The 
Emperor  has  fo  much  regard  for  this  minifter,  that  he  commonly  calls  him  Baba 
Moorat,  or  Father  Moorat.  Here  follows  what  he  related  to  me  concerning  the  fources 
of  the  Nile,  which  he  had  vifited  frequently,  and  enquired  into   with  the  utmoft  care. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Goyame  *  is  a  very  high  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  are  two 
very  large  fprings,  the  one  to  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  weft.  Thefe  two  fources 
form  two  rivulets,  which  rufh  down  with  great  impetuofity  towards  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  upon  a  loofe  fpongy  earth,  covered  with  rufties  and  reeds  f.     Thefe  waters 

appear 

*  It  is  called  Gojam  by  fome  travellers,  and  by  them  reckoned  as  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the 
Abyffinian  empire. 

f  The  antients  fixed  the  fources  of  the  Nile  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  in  the  tenth  degree  of  fouth- 
ern  latitude  ;  but  modern    travellers  place  them  about   the  twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and   confe- 
queiuly,  fuppofeits  courle  to  be  about  300  leagues  lefs  than  the  antients.     This  river  is  faid  to  rife  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  Gojam,  and  to  iffue  from  two  fountains,  or  two  eyes,  as  the  natives  call  them, 
\liftant  about  30  paces  from   each  other,  and  each   of  the  dimenfions  of  one  of  our  wells,  or  of  a   coach- 
wheel.     Father  Lobo,  rhejefuit,  who,  it.  is  faid,  difcovered  thefe  fources  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century,  relates,  that  the  largeft  of  thefe  two  fources  being  founded,  they  found  a  bottom  at  the  depth  of 
16  or  17  feet  ;  but  that  poflibly  the  founding-line  might  meet  in  Hie  way  witli  the  roots  of  briars,  growing 
on  the  margins,  which  perhaps  prevented  its  descending  lower.      The  OLher  being  founded,  they  found   16 
palms.     The  -inhabitants,  who  are  heathens,  worfhip  the  gieatefl  fource,  and   facririce   to  it  Several  oxen, 
the  flefh  of  whichthey  eat  as  holy,  and  throw  the  bones  in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe.    Herodotus 
mentioned  the  Sacrifices  of  the  oxen  made  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  fince. 
The  natives  about  thefe  fources  are  called  Agaus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam,  in  twelve  degrees  of  north  la. 
titude,  and  fifty-five  of  longitude.     The  fource;  are  in  a  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  league  round,  and 
Surrounded  with  mountains.      After  this  they  fall  into  a  fmall  lake,  next  run  under  ground  the  dillance  of  a 
mufket-lhot  ;    then  wind,  firft  north-eail,   and  alter  flowing  entirely  eaftward,  enter  the  great  lake  of  Dam- 
bea  ;  and  leaving  this  lake,  they  fall  .imong  rocks,  which  almolt  conceal  this  river  from  light,  whence  it  runs 
a  very  long  way  fouthward,  afterwards  turns  weflward,  and  at  laft  runs  b.ick  towards  its  fouice,  which  it 
leaves  about  ten  leagues  eaftward.     Thus  it  forms  a  peninfula,   which  poflibly  was  that  called  by  the  an- 
cients, the  ifland  of  Meroe,  and  by  the  moderns,  the  ifland  Guegere.     It  then  flows  through  the  reft  of 
Abyffinia,  Ivubia,  and  Egypt,  molt  of  whofe  cities  are  watered  by  it.     1  (hall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine 
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appear  but  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  thence,  where  uniting,  they  form  the  river  Nile, 
which  foon  fwells,  by  the  addition  of  the  waters  of  feveral  other  rivers,  that  empty 
themfelves  into  it.  A  wonderful  circumftance  is,  that  the  Nile  runs  through  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  without  blending  its  waters  with  it.  This  lake  is  fo  very  large,  that 
it  is  called  Bahal  Dembea,  or  the  fea  of  Dembea  *.  The  country  round  it  is  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful ;  on  every  fide  are  feen  towns,  and  delightful  groves  of  laurel- 
trees  :  it  is  about  an  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  broad.  The 
water  of  this  ftream  is  foft  and  agreeable,  and  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Nile. 
About  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  an  ifland,  wherein  ftands  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces, 
which,  though  not  fo  large  as  that  of  Gondar,  is  yet  equally  beautiful  and  magni- 
ficent. 

The  Emperor  went  thither,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  him.  He  him- 
felf  got  into  a  little  boat,  in  which  are  three  rowers,  and  the  nephew  of  Moorat,  with 
myfelf,  followed  him  in  another.  Thefe  boats,  which  will  not  hold  above  fix  perfons, 
are  made  of  bulrulh  mats,  joined  together  very  neatly,  but  without  pitch  or  tar. 
Though  thefe  bulrufhcs  are  joined  extremely  clofe,  I  yet  cannot  conceive  how  it  is 
poflible  for  the  boats  in  queftion  to  keep  out  water. 

We  (laid  three  days  in  that  enchanting  palace,  where  I  made  fome  chemical  experi- 
ments, with  which  the  Emperor  was  highly  pleafed.  This  palace  is  furrounded  with 
walls ;  and  there  are  two  churches  in  it,  under  the  care  of  certain  friars  who  lead  a 
conventual  life.  One  of  thefe  churches  is  dedicated  to  St.  Claudius,  and  gives  the  name 
to  the  ifland,  which  is  about  a  league  in  circumference. 

One  day,  whilft  we  were  in  this  ifland,  word  was  brought  the  Emperor  that  four 
hippopotamus's  or  river  horfes,  appeared  in  the  lakef.  We  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
them  half  an  hour.  They  drove  the  water  before  them,  and  fprung  forward  to  a  great 
height.  The  fkin  of  two  of  thefe  animals  was  white,  and  that  of  the  other  two  were 
red.  Their  heads  refembled  that  of  a  horfe,  but  their  ears  were  fhorter.  I  could 
not  form  a  judgment  of  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  I  having  feen  them  but  confufedly. 
Thefe  hippopotami  are  amphibious  creatures  which  come  out  of  the  water  in  order  to 
graze  upon  the  fliore,  whence  they  often  carry  off  goats  and  fheep,  and  feed  upon 
them.  Their  (kins  are  highly  valued,  and  fhields  are  made  of  them,  which  are 
proof  againft  a  lance  or  mufkct-ball.  The  Ethiopians  eat  the  flefh  of  thofe  animals, 
which  mull  certainly  be  unwholefome. 

The  way  of  taking  them  is  as  follows :  whenever  an  Ethiopian  fpies  one  of  them, 
he  follows  him  with  a  drawn  fabre,  and  cuts  off  his  legs.  The  animal  being  by  this 
means  rendered  unable  to  fwim,  makes  to  the  fliore,  and  there  lofes  the  reft  of  his 
blood.     The  Emperor  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  fired  at  thefe  hippopotamus's  ;   but  as 


mine,  how  much  the  above  relation  ought  to  be  depended  tipon,  for,  whilft  the  Jcfuits  affirm  that  the 
Kile  rifes  from  two  fountains,  others  affirm  that  it  flows  but  from  one,  and  that  fituated  in  a  plain,  twelve 
days  journey  from  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia.  What  is  moll  to  be  depended  upon,  is  the  courft  of 
the  Nile  from  its  famous  cntarafts,  the  fir II  of  which  is  not  far  from  the  Lake  Dambea. 

•  We  find  Dambea  or  Dembya  in  our  maps.  It  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principalities  or  provinces 
of  the  Ethiopian  empire.  In  our  maps  we  find  a  great  lake  about  Dembya,  but  it  is  there  calkd  Tzana 
Lake,  and  to  thejouth  of  it,  the  head  or  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  fpecificd. 

\  Some  fay  this  animal  is  as  large  as  the  ciocodile;  that  he  will  come  out  of  the  water,  and  go  even 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains  to  graze  ;  and  that  he  is  at  perpetual  war  with  the  crocodile.  Thevcnut  in- 
forms us,  that  he  faw  one  in  Egypt  as  large  as  a  camel,  and  that  its  fkin  was  almoft  muiket-proof.  This 
hyppopot-.imus  was  brought  to  Cairo,  where  Therenot  faw  it.  Ludolf  thinks  this  animal  to  be  the  behe- 
moth mentioned  in  Job. 

vol.  xv.  k  the 
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the  markfmen  were  not  quick  enough,   the  animals  plunged  back  into  the  water,  and 
difappeared. 

The  Emperor  wentfrom  the  ifland  of  St.  Claudius  to  Arringon,  where  there  is  a  gar- 
rifon,  as  I  before  obferved  ;  and  I  myfelf  went  to  Emfras,  a  league  diltant  from  Gondar. 
The  city  of  Emfras  is  not  fo  large  as  Gondar,  but  more  agreeable,  more  pleafingly 
fituated,  and  the  houfes  are  better  built ;  they  are  all  feparated  one  from  the  other  by 
evergreen  hedges,  which  are  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  intermixed  with 
trees  planted  at  an  equal  diftance.  Mod  of  the  towns  in  Ethiopia  are  in  this  form  ; 
the  Emperor's  palace  Hands  on  an  eminence  which  furveys  the  whole  city. 

Emfras  is  famous  for  the  trade  carried  on  there  in  flaves  and  civet.  So  prodigious 
a  number  of  civet-cats  *  are  brought  here,  that  fome  traders  have  three  hundred  of 
them.  This  animal  (as  its  name  imports)  is  a  kind  of  cat,  and  is  brought  up  with 
great  difficulty.  It  is  fed  thrice  a  week  with  raw  beef,  and  the  other  days  with  a  fort 
of  milk-pottage.  The  Ethiopians  perfume  this  animal  from  time  to  time  with  odours, 
and  fcrape  or  take  off",  once  a  week,  an  oily  fubftance,  which  iffues  from  its  body  with  the 
fweat.  This  excrement  is  called  civet,  from  the  name  of  the  animal.  This  fubftance 
is  put  up  carefully  into  an  ox's  horn,  which  they  flop  very  clofe. 

I  arrived  at  Emfras  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  which  in  Ethiopia  is  always  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  not  in  Autumn,  as  in  Europe.  I  there  faw  bunches  of  grapes  which 
weighed  upwards  of  eight  pounds,  the  ftones  whereof  were  as  big  as  large  nuts }  there  are 
fome  of  all  colours  ;  the  white  grapes,  though  extremely  well  tafted,  are  not  efteemed 
by  the  Abyffinians  ;  and  afking  the  caufe  of  it,  I  had  reafon  to  conjecture  by  the  an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  becaufe  they  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Portuguefe  f.  The 
Abyffinian  friars  infpire  the  common  people  with  fo  great  an  averfion  for  the  Europeans, 
who  are  white  in  comparifon  of  them,  that  they  caufe  them  to  defpife  and  even  hate 
every  thing  that  refembles  them  in  colour. 

Emfras  is  the  only  city  in  Ethiopia  where  the  Mohammedans  are  allowed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  where  their  houfes  are  intermixed  with  thofe  of 
the  Chriftians. 

The  Ethiopians  have  but  one  wife,  but  would  be  very  glad  were  a  plurality  per- 
mitted ;  and  that  fome  text  in  the  gofpel  could  be  found  to  countenance  fuch  a  practice. 
Whilft  I  was  at  Tzemba  with  the  Emperor,  he  afked  my  opinion  about  this  matter.  I 
anfwered,  that  a  plurality  of  wives  was  neither  neceffary  to  man,  nor  agreeable  to  God, 
fince  he  had  created  but  one  wife  for  Adam ;  and  this  was  what  our  Lord  hinted  at, 
when  he  told  the  Jews,  that  the  only  reafon  why  Moles  allowed  them  a  plurality  was 
becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts  ;  bnt  that  things  had  not  been  fo  from  the 

•  According  to  fome  authors,  this  animal  is  about  the  fixe  of  a  large  polecat,  and  its  eyes  are  faid  to 
fhine  like  thole  of  a  cat  in  the  night.  The  colour  predominant  in  this  animal  is  black  ;  it  is  very  furious, 
and  will  often  break  its  teeth  againft  the  iron,  when  pent  in  a  cage.  Many  think  that  the  receptacle  of 
the  civet  is  a  bag  below  the  anus  ;  and  that  ii  does  not  arife  from  its  fweat.  Some  imagine  that  it  is  the 
hyaena  mentioued  by  Ariftotle,  which  was  a  fmaller  lort  of  hjaena  ;  but  others  think  the  civet-cat  was  un- 
known to  the  antients.  The  author  of  Spcftacle  de  la  Natuie,  Vol.1,  fays  that  the  civet-cat  is  peculiar  to 
America,  and  larger  than  the  houfe  cat  :  but  fome  authors  I  have  read,  and  particularly  one,  mentioned 
below,  relates  that  this  animal  is  alio  found  in  Guinea.  The  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  zibet  or 
zebed,  an  Arabic  word  fignifying  truth,  or  foam,  the  liquid  which  comes  from  the  civet-cat  being  frothy, 
and  is  put  into  a  fweat  by  being  drove  about  in  the  cage  in  which  it  is  confined,  with  a  little  Hick.  Mr. 
John  Atkins,,  of  Plaiftow,  in  Effex,  a  gentleman,  1  believe,  of  the  greatell  veracity,  informs  us  in  the  note, 
page  52,0!  his  voyages,  printed  at  London,  173;,  "  That  the  civet  is  about  as  large  as  a  ram-cat,  and 
comc»  trom  fciherbro  in  Guinea  ;  its  head  is  like  the  fox's ;  the  male  only  affords  the  perfume,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  tour  grains  a  day,  gathered  with  a  quill,  out  of  a  little  cod  ot  hole,  near  the  intellinum  rc&um." 

f  This  it  wlumiical  enough. 

»5  beginning. 
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beginning.     The  Abyflinian  monks  are   vaftly  fevere  to  fuch  men  as  have  above  one, 
but  the  lay  judges  are  much  more  indulgent. 

The  Ethiopians  profefs  the  ChriAian  religion.  They  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  and 
facraments  ;  they  believe  the  tranfubfiantiation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  ■  ;  they  invoke  the  faints  as  we  (the  Romanifls)  do  ;  receive  the 
communion  under  both  kinds ;  and  confecrate  like  the  Greeks,  with  leavened 
bread  ;  they  keep  four  lents,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Eafierns,  viz.  the  great  lent,  which 
continues  fifty  days,  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  fometimes  lafts  forty  days 
and  fometimes  lefs,  as  Eafter  falls  higher  or  lower;  that  of  our  Lady's  Affumption, 
which  continues  a  fortnight,  and  that  of  Advent,  which  lafts  three  weeks.  During 
thefe  feveral  lents  the  Abyflinians  eat  neither  eggs,  butter,  nor  cheefe,  and  take  no 
fuftenance  whilfl  the  fun  is  up ;  but  they  eat  and  drink  till  midnight  after  it  is  fet. 
Ethiopia  not  producing  olives,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  an  oil  they  ex- 
trad  from  a  berry  of  that  country  :  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  tafte.  They  obferve 
a  no  lefs  rigorous  fail  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  throughout  the  year.  They  al- 
ways pray  before  meals.  The  peafants  an  hour  before  fun-fet  leave  their  work  to  go 
to  prayers,  they  never  eating  till  after  they  have  acquitted  themfelves  of  that  duty. 
No  perfon  is  difpenfed  from  faffing,  to  which  all  perfons,  whether  old  or  young,  and 
even  the  fick,  are  equally  engaged.  Children  are  commonly  brought  to  the  com- 
munion when  about  ten  years  old,  and  from  that  time  they  are  obliged  to  fart. 

The  declaration  which  they  make  of  their  fins  is  very  imperfect,  and  is  performed  in 
manner  following  :  they  go  and  fall  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the  prieft,  who  is  feated, 
and  there  accufe  themfelves  in  general  of  being  great  finners,  and  that  they  merit  hell, 
without  once  fpecifying  any  of  the  particular  fins  they  may  have  committed.  After 
this  declaration,  the  prieft,  holding  the  book  of  the  gofpels  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
crofs  in  his  right,  touches  with  the  crofs  the  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  mouth,  and  hands  of 
the  penitent,  repeating  fome  prayers  ;  he  afterwards  reads  the  gofpel,  makes  feveral 
figns  of  the  crofs  over  him,  enjoins  him  a  certain  penance,  and  difmiffes  him. 

The  Ethiopians  appear  with  much  greater  modefty  and  awe  in  their  churches  than 
people  generally  do  in  Europe.  They  never  enter  them  but  bare-footed,  for  which 
reafon  the  pavement  of  their  churches  is  covered  with  carpets.  No  one  is  heard  to 
fpeak,  or  blow  his  nofe  in  them,  or  feen  to  turn  his  head.  Every  perfon  who  goes  to 
church  is  obliged  to  put  on  clean  linen,  otherwife  he  would  be  refufed  admittance. 
When  the  Lord's  Supper  is  adminiftered,  all  perfons,  the  prieft  and  communicants 
excepted,  withdraw  ;  I  know  not  whether  this  be  done  out  of  humility,  as  thinking 
themfelves  unworthy  to  partake  of  the  divine  myfteries. 

Their  churches  are  very  neat,  and  adorned  with  pictures,  but  never  with  ftatues  or 
images  in  relievo.  Neverthelefs  the  Emperor  accepted  of  fome  crucifixes  of  that  fort, 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  prefent  him,  as  likewife  feveral  miniature  paintings,  which 
he  kiffed  refpeel fully,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  into  his  clofet.  The  paintings  in 
miniature  were  images  of  faints,  whofe  names  he  caufed  to  be  writ  under  them,  in 
Ethiopic  characters.  It  was  on  this  occafion  the  Emperor  told  me,  that  we  were  all  of 
the  fame  religion,  and  differed  only  in  the  ceremonies.  They  perfume  with  incenfe 
almoft  continually  during  their  maffes  and  the  office.  Though  they  have  no  mufic 
books  they  yet  chaunt  in  a  juft  and  agreeable  manner,  and  mufical  inftruments  are 
founded  on  thefe  occafions.      The  friars  rife  twice  in  the  night   to  fing  pfalms.      The 

*  This  is  denied  by  the  moll  approved  writers  on  Abyffinia,  at  well  as  fome  other  points  mentioned 
by  our  traveller. 
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drefs  of  their  monks  when  out  of  church,  is  very  like  that  of  the  feculars ;  and  they 
are  diftinguifhed  only  by  a  yellow  or  purple  leather  cap  wore  on  their  heads.  The 
diverfity  of  colours  diftinguifhes  their  orders.  The  friars  in  general  are  greatly 
efteemed  in  Ethiopia. 

The  Abyfllnians  borrowed  circumcifion  from  the  Jews.  A  child  is  circumcifed  the 
feventh  day  after  its  birth  ;  and  is  not  baptized  till  afterwards,  except  it  is  in  danger  of 
dying,  for  then  its  baptifm  would  not  be  deferred  a  moment.  They  do  not  confider 
circumcifion  as  a  facrament,  but  merely  as  a  ceremony,  pra&ifed  in  imitation  of  our 
Saviour,  who  thought  it  requifite  to  be  circumcifed.  I  have  been  allured  that  the  Popes 
of  Rome  had  tolerated  circumcifion  in  Abyfiinia,  but  with  this  reftri&ion,  that  they 
were  not  to  confider  it  as  neceifary  to  falvation  *.  I  could  add  many  other  curious 
particulars. 

Perceiving  that  my  health  decayed  daily,  I  refolved  to  return  to  France,  and  to  de- 
fire  leave  of  the  Emperor  for  that  purpofe.  He  feemed  very  uneafy  when  I  told  him  my 
defign,  and  therefore  gave  frefh  orders  to  have  the  utmoft  care  taken  of  me,  he  being 
afraid  that  I  was  diflatisfied.  He  offered  me  houfes  and  lands,  and  even  a  very  confi- 
derable  eftablifhment;  but  how  defirous  foever  I  might  be  to  ferve  fo  gracious  a  prince, 
who  poffetled  fuch  exalted  qualities  ;  I  obferved  to  him,  that  ever  fince  the  grievous  fit 
of  ficknefs  which  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  me  at  Barko,  I  could  not  recover  my 
health,  though  I  had  tried  the  feveral  powers  of  phyfic,  and  made  ufe  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions imaginable.  That  I  found  it  would  not  be  poflible  for  me  to  recover  unlefs  I 
went  into  another  climate  ;  in  fhort,  except  I  returned  to  my  native  country.  I  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  greateft  pain  to  me  to  think  of  leaving  fo  gracious  a  King  ;  but 
that  I  fhould  certainly  die  if  I  continued  any  longer  in  Ethiopia.  The  Emperor  then 
granted,  though  with  the  utmoft  reluctance,  the  favour  I  fo  earneftly  requefted;  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  1  ihould  return  to  his  court  asfoon  as  I  had  recovered  my  health ; 
and  in  order  to  bind  me  by  the  moft  facred  of  all  engagements,  he  obliged  me  to  fwear 
upon  the  holy  gofpels  that  I  would  keep  my  word. 

The  efteem  he  entertained  for  our  monarch,  from  the  character  I  had  drawn,  as  well 
as  from  the  particulars  others  had  told  him,  made  the  Emperor  defirous  of  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  a  prince  whofe  reputation  was  fo  great  in  every  part  of  the  world  f  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  to  fend  an  ambaflador  with  credentials  and  prefents.     At  firft  he 

*  With  refpefl  to  the  religion  of  the  Abyflinians,  this  is  what  I  find  in  the  moft  approved  writers.  It 
was  obferved  before  that  their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Chriilianity  and  Judaifm.  Circumcifion  is  per- 
formed by  an  old  woman,  but  prieils  baptize.  Infants  are  baptized  by  a  gentle  immerliun  and  fprinkling 
with  water,  but  adult  perfons  arc  plunged  thiice  in  fime  pond  or  river.  They  receive  the  facramentg 
under  both  kinds;  and  the  liquor  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  is  made  of  the  bruifed  ftones  of  raifins,  infilled  in 
water,  which,  after  giving  the  bread,  the  deacon  delivers  to  the  communicant  in  a  fpoon.  They  likewife 
burn  perfumes.  All  peifons  receive  the  facrament  once  a  month,  or  oftner  if  they  think  proper.  They 
a<  knowledge  the  lame  books  of  fciipture  as  we  do.  They  admit  the  councils  of  Nice,  Conftantinople, 
and  Ephtfus.  They  ufe  the  Nicenc  Creed,  but  not  that  of  the  Apoftles.  Tliey  declare  that  the  three 
perfons  in  the  Trinity  are  one  God.  They  acknowledge  but  two  facraments,  Baptifm  and  the  la  it  Supper. 
They  believe  in  the  real  prefence,  but  not  in  tranfubltantiation.  They  fay,  that  there  are  not  two  natures 
and  two  wills  in  Chriit.  Auricular  confeffion  is  not  praclifed  by  them.  They  believe  the  immoitality  of 
the  foul,  and  chat  the  funis  of  good  men  are  not  admitted  into  heaven  till  the  rcfurrec/tion.  They  invoke 
flints,  angels,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  obferve  Chriilmas,  Eafter,  WhitfuntjJc,  and  other  Fcilivals  ; 
and  fad  the  days  of  Lent,  befides  fome  others.  The  Emperor  is,  as  was  before  obferved,  head  both  in 
fpirituals  and  temporals.  Their  patriarch,  who  is  confecrated  by  him  of  Alexandria,  confers  orders  on 
their  clergy,  who  are  principally  monks.  The  monarch,  and  the  chief  nobility  take  deacons  urdcrs.  The 
people  ule  lighted  tapers  at  divine  fervice.  They  always  Hand  in  their  churches,  which  are  kept  very  neat, 
and  they  never  fpit  in  them.       During  divine  fervice  they  are  slowed  to  lean  on  crutches. 

T  The  reader  may  have  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  the.'c  fevtral  travels,  that  the  French  take  all  oppor- 
tunities of  exalting  their  country  and  their  monarch. 

2  pitched 
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pitched  upon  an  abbot  called  Abona  Gregorios*  ;  and,  in  that  view,  commanded  me 
to  teach  him  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  friar  was  a  perfon  of  very  good  fenfe,  and  fpoke 
and  wrote  Arabic  perfectly,  he  made,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  a  very  confiderable  progrefs 
in  that  language  ;  but  as  the  Abyfiinian  monarchs  employ  foreigners  in  embaffies,  rather 
than  native>,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Moorat  to  get  his  nephew  appointed  ambaffador 
to  France.  The  Emperor  declared  him  publicly  luch  ;  and  accordingly  ordered  his 
prefents  to  be  got  ready,  confifting  in  elephants,  horfes,  Ethiopian  children,  &c. 

As  I  was  once  waiting  upon  the  Emperor,  before  he  was  fixed  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  an  ambaffador,  he  fent  for  the  princes,  his  children  ;  when  directing  himfelf 
to  one  of  the  youngeft,  who  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  he  declared,  that  he 
had  fome  thoughts  of  fending  him  into  France,  the  fined:  country  in  the  world  f.  The 
young  prince  anfwered,  with  a  great  deal  of  ready  wit,  that  it  would  be  the  utmoft  pain 
to  him  to  leave  His  Majefty  ;  however,  that  if  he  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  undertake 
this  vovage,  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  The  Emperor,  directing  himfelf 
afterwards  to  me,  afked  what  treatment  his  fon  would  meet  with  at  the  court  of  France  ; 
to  which  I  replied,  that  all  thofe  honours  would  be  (hewn  him,  which  were  due  to  the 
greateft  and  moft  powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  He  is  too  young  at  prefent,  faid  the 
Emperor  ;  and  the  voyage  is  too  long  and  too  hazardous  ;  but  I  perhaps  may  fend  him 
oneofthefe  days,  when  he  is  older,  and  more  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a 
voyage. 

My  departure  being  fixed,  the  Emperor  admitted  me  to  the  audience  of  leave  with 
the  ufual  ceremonies.  As  foon  as  I  came  into  his  prefence,  the  chief  treafurer  brought 
a  bracelet  of  gold,  and  this  the  Emperor  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  fix  round  my  arm, 
trumpets  founding  and  kettle-drums  beating.  The  honour  paid  in  Ethiopia  on  this 
occafion  is  equivalent  to  the  order  of  knighthood  in  Europe.  He  afterwards  prefented 
me  with  the  ceremonial  mantle  ;  and  as  it  was  dinner  time,  he  was  fo  gracious  as  to  bid 
me  ftay  ;  and  made  me  dine  at  a  table,  which,  though  not  fo  high  as  his  own,  flood  very 
near  it.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  I  took  leave  of  the  Emperor,  who  com- 
manded the  chief  treafurer  to  furnifh  me  with  every  thing  I  might  want. 

The  2d  of  May  1700  was  fixed  for  my  departure.  An  officer,  with  a  guard  of  an 
hundred  horfe,  was  ordered  to  cfcort  me  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  together  with 
an  interpreter  who  could  fpeak  the  languages  of  the  feveral  provinces  we  were  to  pafs 
through,  every  province  having  its  peculiar  tongue  |.  Several  merchants  who  were 
going  toMeffua§,  joined  company  with  me,  they  being  very  defirous  of  embracing 
this  opportunity  of  travelling  with  lo  much  fafety.  Though  Moorat  ||,  the  ambaffador, 
intreated  me  to  fet  out  as  loon  as  poffible,  for  fear  of  the  rains,  which  began  to  fall 
every  night  ;  he  himfelf  was  not  able  to  go  fo  foon,  being  detained  by  the  Emperor. 
"We  agreed  upon  Duvarna  as  the  place  of  our  rendezvous,  in  order  that  we  might  fet 
out  together.  I  was  prodigioufly  affected  at  my  taking  leave  of  this  monarch,  who 
gave  me  all  poffible  demonltialions  of  his  affection,  and  feemed  forry  to  part  with  me. 
I  can  never  think  of  that  prince  but  with  the  deepelt  fenfe  of  the  obligations  I  owe  him  ; 
and  would  my  health  have  permitted  I  fliould  have  devoted  myl'elf  entirely  to  him, 
and  facrificed  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  his  fervice.     The  chief  noblemen  of  the  court 

*   Our  authors  commonly  write  this  word  thus,  Abbuna. 

f    iVany  of  my  readers  will  probably  look  upon  this,  and  what  follows,  as  a  flourilh. 

\    I  fuppnfe  thtfe  are  only  fo  many  dialcdts. 

J  I  imagine  this  is  the  iflanrl,  in  the  Red  Sea,  called  Matzuma  in  our  maps,  lying  near  ihc  port  of 
Erquico,  which  is  that,  as  I  ftippofe,  our  traveller  eli'ewhere  calls  Arcouva. 

(|  Out  travtller  tells  vis  a  little  above,  that  Moorat  the  rr.iniller,  (jot  his  nephew  appointed  ambafTador. 
This  nephew  mull  therefore  have  alio  been  named  Moorat,  or  our  author  mull  have  committed  a  miltake. 

did 
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did  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me  two  leagues,  purfuant  to  the  orders  given  them 
for  that  purpofe. 

We  took  the  city  of  Emfras,  which  I  mentioned  before,  in  our  way.  The  officer, 
our  conductor,  always  arrived  an  hour  before  us  at  the  place  appointed  for  our  quarters. 
He  went  and  alighted  either  at  the  governor's  houfe,  or  at  that  of  the  principal  perfon  of 
the  village ;  and  (hewed  him  the  orders  of  the  court,  written  on  a  roll  of  parchment.  This 
roll  is  put  in  a  fmall  gourd,  which,  being  tied  with  filken  firings,  hangs  about  the  officer's 
neck.  The  moment  of  his  arrival,  the  chief  perfons  of  the  town  or  place  affemble 
before  the  governor's  door,  where,  in  their  prefence,  he  takes  off  his  gourd,  breaks  it, 
and  pulls  out  the  little  roll  of  parchment,  called  in  their  language,  Ati  Hefes,  or  the 
Emperor's  order.  He  afterwards  prefents  it  very  refpeclfully  to  the  governor  ;  telling 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  contents,  he  muft  anfwer  it 
with  his  head.  Every  order,  the  difobedience  to  which  is  death,  is  writ  in  red  letters. 
The  governor,  as  a  teflimony  of  his  refpect  and  compliance,  takes  and  lays  it  on  his 
head  ;  and  afterwards  iffues  a  command,  throughout  his  whole  province,  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  the  officer  and  of  all  thofe  in  his  retinue. 

We  employed  one  day  in  travelling  from  Gondar  to  Emfras,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
over  a  high  mountain,  through  very  bad  roads.  On  this  mountain  ftands  a  large 
monaftery,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  This  place  is  famous,  and  pilgrims 
vifit  it  from  a  great  diflance.  In  this  monaftery  is  a  fpring,  the  water  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely clear  and  cool;  and  pilgrims  drink  of  it  out  of  devotion.  They  affirm  that 
many  miraculous  cures  are  wrought  by  it,  at  the  interceffion  of  St.  Anne,  whom  the 
Abyffinians  confider  as  a  great  faint. 

We  arrived  at  Emfras  the  3d  of  May,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  fine  houfe 
belonging  to  old  Moorat,  where  I  was  entertained  three  days.  In  this  city  I  heard  a 
concert  compofed  of  a  harp  and  a  fort  of  violin  which  is  very  like  ours.  I  alfo  was  at 
a  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment.  The  actors  fing  verfes  in  honour  of  the  perfon 
whom  they  are  to  divert,  and  play  a  thoufand  feats  of  activity.  Some  perform  a  grand 
dance  to  the  found  of  fmall  kettle-drums ;  and  being  very  nimble  and  light,  they  throw 
themfelves  into  a  thoufand  antic  poftures.  Others  holding  a  naked  fabre  in  one  hand, 
and  a  buckler  in  the  other,  reprefent  combats  in  their  dancing*;  and  leap  in  fo  fur- 
prifing  a  manner,  that  no  one  but  thofe  who  had  been  fpectators  on  fuch  occafions  could 
think  it  poffible.  One  of  thefe  dancers  brought  me  a  ring,  and  defiring  me  to  hide  it 
myfelf,  or  get  fome  other  perfon  to  hide  it,  faid  he  would  find  it  out.  I  took  it,  and  hid 
it  fo  cunningly  that  I  thought  it  impoffible  for  him  ever  to  find  out  the  place.  How- 
ever, I  was  furprifed,  a  moment  after,  to  fee  him  come  up,  dancing  in  cadence,  and 
whifper  in  my  ear,  that  he  had  the  ring,  and  confequently  that  I  had  not  hid  it  artfully. 
Others  held  a  lance  in  one  hand,  and  a  glafs  filled  with  mead  in  the  other,  and  leaped 
to  a  prodigious  height  without  fpilling  a  drop. 

From  Emfras  we  went  and  lay  at  Coga,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Emperors  of 
Ethiopia.  The  city  is  fmall  but  delightfully  fituated,  and  the  places  round  it  are  vaftly 
agreeable.  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  houfe  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
paid  me  great  honours,  as  did  the  reft  of  the  governors  and  heads  of  villages,  at  whofe 
houfes  I  lodged  in  the  way.  At  Coga,  our  conductor  began  to  entruft  the  baggage 
with  the  lords  of  the  feveral  villages,  who  ordered  them  to"  be  carried  to  the 
frontier,   in  the  manner  related   above.      I  have  not  given  a  very  accurate  account  of 

*  Thia  feems  to  be  fomethinjr  like  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  ancients,  faid  to  be  invented  by  Pyrrhu?  the 
fon  of  Achilles,  and  performed  by  the  dancers  ftriking  on  the  (hieldt  with  their  arms,  to  the  found  of 
mufical  inflruments. 

vthe 
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the  various  places  through  which  we  travelled ;   I  being  at  that  time  too  weak  and 
indifpofed  to  take  the  notice  1  fhould  otherwife  have  done. 

We  employed  feven  or  eight  days  in  croffing  the  province  of  Ogara,  where  the  heats 
are  lefs  violent  than  in  other  places,  which  is  owing  to  the  many  very  high  mountains  in 
that  neighbourhood.  I  was  told,  that  ice  is  found  on  them  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  but  I  dare  not  alTert  this  for  a  truth.  Some  houfes,  on  thefe  mountains,  are  cut 
in  the  rock ;  and  I  was  (hewed  a  place,  where  certain  young  folks  hiding  themfelves  in 
order  to  carouze,  were  all  petrified.  Thofe  who  informed  me  of  this  particular, 
declared  that  thefe  young  debauchees  are  feen  to  this  day  in  the  feveral  poftures  they 
were  in  when  this  fad  accident  happened.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  thefe  are  fome  of  the 
petrifications  in  which  nature  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  fport  herfelf  *.  There  are  fo  great 
a  number  of  houfes  in  thefe  mountains,  that  the  whole  feem  one  continued  city,  and 
they  are  built  in  an  orbicular  form.  The  roofs,  which  are  in  the  figure  of  a  cone,  are 
made  of  bulrulhes,  and  fupported  by  walls  raifed  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  houfes  are  very  neat  within,  and  adorned  with  Indian  reeds  artfully 
difpofed.  On  all  fides  we  fee  markets,  where  cattle  and  provifions  of  every  kind  are 
fold.     The  place  in  queftion  is  prodigioufly  populous. 

*  Our  travellers  mentioning  thefe  petrifications,  (which  no  doubt  are  fictitious,)  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
relation  publifhed  in  one  of  our  newfpapers  fome  years  fince  (i),  and  which  was  greatly  taken  notice  of  at 
that  time,  as  containing  fome  amazing  particulars.  The  article,  as  tranfcribtd  from  that  paper  novr 
before  me,  is  as  follows  : 

"  London. 

"  Caffcm  Aga,  the  prefent  envoy  of  Tripoli  to  His  Britannic  Majefty,  having  received  an  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  a  petrified  town  in  Africa,  where  the  inhabitants,  cattle,  trees,  and  every  thing  are  turned  into 
ftone ;  it  was  given  to  the  interpreter  to  His  Majelly  lor  the  oriental  languages  (2),  who  has  tranflated  it 
from  the  Arabic  of  the  Envoy's  own  hand-writing,  into  French,  which  in  Zngliih  is  as  follows  : 

«.'  Praife  to  God  alone. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  having  defired  me  to  tell  him  in  writing,  what  I  have  heard  concerning  the 'petrified 
town,  1  fhall  give  himfclf  a  relation  thereof,  as  I  had  it  from  feveral  perfons,  and  particularly  from  one  man 
of  credit,  who  went  on  the  fpot,  purpolely  to  fatiofy  himfclf  concerning  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  account  he 
gives  is  as  follows. 

"  That  the  town  lies  two  da>s  journey  fouth  from  Ouguela,  which  is  diftant  from  Tripoli  S.  E.  feven- 
teen  days  march  with  the  caravans.  That  when  he  came  to  the  town,  which  is  large  and  of  an  orbicular 
form,  wherein  are  leveral  fpacious  as  will  a»  narrow  ilreets,  full  of  (hops,  and  defended  by  a  very  large  and 
magnilicient  ca;lle,  he  faw  many  petrified  trees,  in  and  about  the  town,  molt  of  them  olives  and  palms,  but 
all  turned  into  Hone  of  a  blue  01  alh  colour 

"  That  the  inhabitants  are  alfo  petrified:  The  men  whilft  following  their  feveral  occupations ;  fome 
with  Huffs  or  lilks  in  their  hands,  others  with  btead.  In  fhort,  all  of  them  in  fume  aftion  ;  and  the  women 
with  their  infants  at  the  brealt  ;  and  others  in  Uriel  embraces  with  men,  all  turned  into  (tone.  That  he 
entered  the  cafllt  by  three  di'Urent  gates,  but  that  there  are  more  ;  and  that  he  faw,  in  the  callle,  a  man  pe- 
trified, lying  on  a  bed  of  ttone,  as  were  the  very  centincls  Handing  at  the  gates,  with  their  pikes  and  javelini 
in  their  hand ,. 

"  That  he  alfo  faw  feveral  forts  of  anim-ils,  fuch  as  camels,  oxen,  horfes,  affes,  fheep,  and  birdsL,  all  turned 
into  ftone  ot  the  colour  abovementioned.  "  This  romantic  Itory  feems  to  be  copied  from  a  relation  of 
M.  le  Maire,  who  travelled  at  the  expence  of  Count  de  Touloufe,  and  is  inferted  in  Lucas's  Voyages, 
Torn.  II.  pag.  97.  Amftcrdam  1714,  i^mo. 

(1)  In  November,  1718. 

(1)  This  was  Mr.Dadichi.born  in  Aleppo,  and  educated  at  Paris  ;  a  gentleman  famous  for  his  uncommon  flcill  in  the  eaftern 
languages;  in  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome;  in  the  feverai  oolite  modern  ones,  and  in  every  part  of  literature  ;  all  which  were 
fet  off  by  a  very  communicat  vc  difpofition,  of  which   I   was  fo  hippy  as  to  receive  manv   teltimonies. 

This  relation  of  the  petrified  town  1  myfelf  tranfl.ited  into  Englifh,  from  the  M.S.  given  me  by  Mr.  Da  lichi.  During  my  flay  in 
Paris,  the  ingenious  and  leor  icd  M  de  Bre-r.on  1,  a  member  of  the  Roval  Ac  idemv  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  of  our  Royal -So  :iety 
in  London,  and  translator  of  our  Philosophical  Tranf  :clious  into  French,  promill-d  to  favour  me  with  a  profelt  refutation  (in  MS.)  of 
this  Tripolint  (lory  :  but  he  being  afterwards  extremely  ill,  1  was  ebliged  to  leave  France  without  it. 

From 
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From  the  province  of  Ogara  *  we  entered  into  that  of  Siry,  where  the  language  of 
Tigra  begins  to  be  fpoke.  Before  we  arrived  at  Siry,  the  capital  of  this  province,  we 
croffed  the  river  of  Tekefel,  or  the  dreadful,  fo  called  becaufe  of  its  rapidity.  It  is' 
four  times  as  broad  as  the  Seine  in  Paris,  and  is  crofted  in  boats,  there  being  no  bridge 
over  it.  This  is  the  fineft  and  molt  fruitful  province  I  met  with  in  all  Abyflinia.  We 
there  fee  very  beautiful  wide  extended  plains,  watered  with  fprings,  and  interfperfed 
with  large  forefts  of  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  jeffamin  trees.  Thefe  trees  are 
fo  comn  -in  in  Ethiopia,  that  they  grow  there  and  flourifti  without  the  lead  culture  or 
care.  The  fields  and  meadows  are  covered  with  tulips,  ranunculuses,  pinks,  lilies ; 
rofe-bufhes  which  produce  red  and  white  rofes ;  and  a  thoufand  other  forts  of  flowers 
unknown  to  us,  all  which  embalm  the  air  with  a  ftronger  and  more  delicious  fragrance, 
than  thole  of  the  mod  lovely  rural  fcenes  in  Provence.  The  officer  who  conducted  us, 
has  a  very  fine  country  feat  in  this  province,  and  I  was  entertained  a  week  at  it.  I  began 
to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  the  fwelling  which  I  had  in  the  orifice  of  my  ftomach  grew 
lefs ;  and  that  exercife,  and  the  country  air,  gave  me  an  appetite,  and  had  a  good  effect 
upon  my  conftitution  in  general.  In  this  country  feat  I  received  the  vifit  which  the 
governor  of  the  province  honoured  me  with  by  the  Emperor's  order.  He  caufed  a 
young  elephant  to  be  brought  thither,  which  the  embaffiulor  was  to  carry  into  France,  , 
and  prefent  to  the  King;  fuch  being  the  import  of  his  orders  inclofed  in  the  fmall 
gourds. 

From  the  province  of  Siry  we  went  into  that  of  Adooaf,  the  capital  whereof  is  called 
by  the  fame  name.  The  governor  of  this  province  is  one  of  the  feven  chief  minifters  of 
the  empire.  The  Emperor  beftowed  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  on  the  fon  of 
this  governor,  who  prefides  over  twenty-four  lefier  government  or  principalities. 
Being  arrived  at  his  chief  city,  he  ordered  a  mod  fplenaid  tent  to  be  fet  up  in  his  palace 
for  my  reception.  He  lodged  me  in  a  very  noble  apartment,  and  entertained  me  fix- 
teen  days  with  a  magnificence  fuitable  to  his  dignity  and  rank.  This  governor  was  the 
perfon  appointed  to  furnifti  me  abundantly  with  all  things  neceftary  for  my  embarking 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  this.he  did  in  the  mod  obliging  manner  poflible.  Here  I  eat  fome 
Ethiopian  beef  (of  the  wild  kind)  which  is  thought  a  dainty  in  this  country,  and  indeed 
it  is  extremely  well  tailed  and  delicate.  The  wild  Abyffinian  oxen  have  no  horns,  and 
are  not  fo  large  as  ours  in  France. 

There  are  alfo  a  vaft  number  of  roe-bucks  in  this  province,  but  I  did  not  fee  many 
hinds  or  flags.  After  returning  thanks  to  this  governor,  from  whom  we  had  received 
numberlefs  favours,  we  continued  our  journey.  We  palt  through  a  foreft  full  of  apes 
of  all  fizes,  which  climbed  up  the  trees  with  furprifing  agiliry ;  and  diverted  us  very 
much  with  their  ever-varying  leaps.  We  afterwards  entered  into  the  province  of 
Saravi,  where  the  little  elephant  I  was  to  carry  into  France,  died,  which  gave  me  fome 
uneafinefs. 

In  this  province  are  found  the  fineft  horfes  in  all  Ethiopia,  and  the  imperial  Rabies 
are  filled  with  them.     There  the  embaflador  was  ordered  to  procure  the  horfes  he  was 

*  I  do  not  find  that  the  names,  given  by  our  traveller,  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  Abyfiinian  Empire, 
are  any  way  like  thofe  I  find  in  other  authors  who  have  wrote  on  this  country.  The  provinces,  as  fpecified 
in  fome  other  authors,  llnnd  thus.  1.  Ambara.  z.  Begamedry.  3.  Dambea.  4.  Shoa.  j.  Gojam. 
6.  Bugna.  7.  Samen.  8.  Gonga.  9.  Walaka.  The  chief  city  in  Ethiopia,  in  thofe  authors,  is  called 
Ambata,  from  the  firll  province ;  whereas  it  is  called  Gondar  by  our  traveller,  a*  the  reader  may  have  feea 
Above.     Poflibly  the  A  byflinian  mouarchs  may  have  built,  or  removed  to  Gondar  of  late  years. 

•f-  Adoua,  in  French. 
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to  take  Into  France.  Thefe  animals,  which  are  full  of  fire,  and  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
Arabia,  always  carry  their  heads  aloft.  They  are  not  fhod  ;  the  Ethiopians  never  fhocing 
their  horfes,  or  any  other  hearts  of  burden. 

From  Saravi  we  arrived  at  laft  at  Duvarna,  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigra*. 
There  are  two  governors  in  this  province,  but  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  nor  their 
feveral  jurifdi&ions.  They  are  called  Barnagas,  or  Kings  of  the  Sea,  probably  becaufe 
of  their  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Duvarna  is  divided  into  two  cities,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  the  latter  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Mohammedans.  All  commodities  that  come  into  Ethiopia,  by  the  Red 
Sea,  pafs  through  Duvarna.  This  city,  which  is  about  two  leagues  round,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  general  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  commodities  of  India.  All  its  houfes  are  built 
of  fquare  ftones,  and  the  roofs  are  fo  many  terraffes.  The  river  of  Moraba,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  this  city,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Tckefel  f.  It  is  not  broad,  but  vaftly 
rapid,  and  cannot  be  eroded  without  danger.  We  were  two  months  and  a  half  in 
travelling  from  Gondar  to  this  city,  where  I  was  to  wait  for  Moorat. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  an  exprcfs  came  to  the  two  governors  with  the  fad  news  of  the 
death  of  Prince  Bafilius,  the  Emperor's  eldefl;  fon,  and  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
This  youth,  who  died  at  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  mailer  of  all  the  qualities 
that  can  diftinguifh  a  prince.  Abftrafted  from  his  exterior  graces,  he  poffeffed  the 
feveral  virtues  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind,  he  being  a  perfon  of  good  fenfe, 
brave,  juft,  and  generous,  which  made  him  the  delight  of  the  whole  court.  He  was 
fnatched  away  by  a  malignant  fever,  at  his  return  from  a  campaign  made  under  the 
Emperor  againft  the  Gallas,  in  which  he  had  fignalized  himfelf;  he  purfuing  the 
enemy  with  fo  much  vigour  that  eight  fell  by  his  hand.  This  prince  had  a  tender 
regard  for  the  people,  whofe  parent  he  would  have  been,  had  Heaven  indulged  him  a 
longer  courfe  of  years,  a  proof  of  which  he  gave  the  night  before  his  death.  The 
monarch  being  come  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  attended  by  the  chief  noblemen  of  the  court, 
the  prince  faid  that  he  had  but  one  requeft  to  make :  it  is  this,  fir,  faid  he  ;  comfort 
your  fubjecls,  who  arc  grievoufly  opprcffed  by  the  infatiable  avarice  of  your  minifters 
and  governors.  The  Emperor  was  fo  affccled  with  thefe  words,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  fhedding  tears;  promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter. 
I  was  told  this  particular  by  the  perfon  who  brought  the  news  of  his  death  to  Duvarna, 
with  the  order  for  offering  up  prayers  for  the  deceafed  prince,  and  weeping  for  him, 
as  is  the  ufual  cuftom.  The  circumftances  related  concerning  his  virtues  are  worthy 
of  everlafting  remembrance.  The  Emperor  happening  to  fall  into  an  ambufcade  of 
the  enemy,  the  young  prince  rode  with  all  imaginable  fpeed  to  his  afliflance  ;  ruflied 
among  the  thickefl;  ot  the  foe;  charged  them  on  all  fides;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly, 
that  he  faved  his  father's  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 

The  Emperor,  cither  out  of  policy  or  for  diverfion  fake,  fometimes  difguifes  him- 
felf,  and  withdraws,  with  two  or  three  confidents,  fo  that  none  elfe  know  what  is  be- 
come of  him.  lie  once  abfentcd  himfelf  during  two  months,  which  made  the  prince, 
his  fon,  prodigioufly  uneafy,  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  Emperor  was  dead. 

Some  of  the  moft  confiderable  noblemen  of  the  court,  who  were  very  defirous  of 
raifing  themfelves,  by  flattering  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  advifed  him  toaffume 
the  helm  of  government,  and  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  declared  Emperor ;  obferving  it  might 
naturally  be  feared,  that  in  the  then  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  fome  of  his  brothers 


* 


I  find  a  province  called  Tigr,   in  Mull's  maps.     In  all  probability  this  is  what  is  here  called  Tigra  ; 
though  it  docs  nut  there  feein  to  lie  ncni  the  Red  Sea,  aa  Dr.  PonCCt  places  it. 
•J-  The  Tacaze,  I  fuppofc,  ao  it  io  called  in  our  maps. 

vol.  xv.  o  might 
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might  anticipate  him,  and  ftir  up  certain  provinces.  They  promifed,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  be  faithful  to  him ;  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  his  fake. 

The  prince,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  father,  and  inviolably  attached  to  his 
intercft,  rejected  with  indignation  the  propofal  made  him  by  thofe  venal  courtiers  ; 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  afcend  the  throne  till  fuch  time  as  he  faw  his 
father's  body.  The  monarch  returned  fome  days  after,  and  was  informed  by  a  faith- 
ful courtier,  of  the  feveral  pernicious  counfels  which  had  been  given  his  fon.  As  he 
is  a  very  wife  and  difcreet  monarch,  he  made  no  ftir  upon  this  occafion ;  however,  the 
flatterers  difappeared,  and  have  never  been  feen  fince.  The  preemptive  heir  to  the 
crown  has  a  principality  annexed  to  his  perfon.  I  travelled  through  this  principality  in 
my  way  to  Duvarna.  The  city  is  called  Heleni,  and  we  there  lee  a  very  noble  mo- 
naftery,  and  a  moft  magnificent  church.  It  is  the  fineft  and  largeft  in  all  Ethiopia, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  which,  probably,  is  the  reafon  why  the  city  is  called 
Heleni.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  fquare  or  court  before  the  church,  are  three  fpires, 
in  a  pyramidical  form,  made  of  granit*,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphicks.  Among 
thefe  figures,  I  cbferved,  on  every  face,  a  lock  cut,  which  is  fomething  extraordinary, 
as  the  Ethiopians  do  not  employ  locks,  nor  fo  much  as  know  the  ufe  of  them. 
Though  thefe  fpires  have  no  pedeftals,  they  feem  as  high  as  the  obelifk,  placed  on  its 
pedeftal,  before  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  This  country  is  thought  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  f;  feveral  villages  in  the  jurifdiction  of  that  principality  being 
called  Sabaim  to  this  day.  In  the  mountains  is  dug  marble,  no  ways  inferior  to  that 
of  Europe ;  but  a  more  confiderable  circumftance  is,  the  people  find  a  great  deal  of 
gold,  even  in  ploughing  the  ground ;  and  fome  pieces  of  gold,  which  I  thought  very 
pure,  were  brought  me  privately.  The  friars  belonging  to  this  church  wear  garments 
of  yellow  fkins,  of  which  their  fkull  caps  are  alfo  made. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  courier  which  brought  the  fad  news  of  Prince  Bafilius's 
death,  the  barnagas's  caufed  it  to  be  publilhed,  by  found  of  trumpet,  in  the  feveral 
towns  under  their  jurifdiftion.  All  perfons  mourned,  which  is  performed  by  (having 
the  head ;  and  this  is  done  by  men,  women,  and  children,  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  On  the  morrow  the  two  governors,  followed  by  the  foldiery  and  a  number- 
lefs  multitude  of  people,  went  to  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  where  a 
folemn  fervice  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  the  deceafed  prince  ;  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  fame  order.  The  two  barnagas's  fet  down  in  a 
fpacious  hall,  feating  me  between  them  j  afterwards  the  officers  and  perfons  of  dif- 
tin&ion  of  both  fexes  placed  themfelves  round  the  hall.  Women  with  tabors,  and 
men  having  none,  placed  themfelves  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  began  to  fing  a 
fort  of  fong  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  this  in  fo  very  mournful  a  tone,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  weeping.  The  ceremony  lafted  about  an  hour.  Some,  as  a  token  of 
their  grief,  fcratched  their  faces  till  the  blood  came,  or  burnt  their  temples  with  wax- 
tapers  J.  None  but  perfons  of  quality  were  in  this  hall ;  the  common  people  being  in 
the  courts,  where  they  vented  cries  in  fo  doleful  a  ftrain,  as  muft  have  moved  ihe 
moft  ftony  hearts.     Thefe  ceremonies  lafted  three  days,  as  is  the  ufual  cuftom. 

I  am  to  obfervc,  that  whenever  an  Ethiopian  dies,  dreadful  cries  are  heard  on  every 
fide.     All  the  neighbours  meet  in  the  houfe  of  deceafed,  and  weep  with  the  relations 

*  A  kind  of  marble. 

T   It  is  fa fd  that  the  Abyffinian  nionarchs  fancy  themfelves  to  be  defcended  from  Maqucda,  (crNJzauIe, 
according  t"   [ofephus)  Q^ice.i  of  t lie  South,  or  Sheba. 
\  Thtf  muft  be  a  very  odd  manner  of  cxprtifiiig  grief. 

7  who 
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who  come  there  for  that  purpofe.  The  dead  body  is  wafhed  with  peculiar  ceremonies ; 
and  after  being  wrapped  in  a  winding-fheet  of  new  cotton,  it  is  laid  in  a  coffin  ftand- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  a  hall,  where  wax-tapers  are  burning.  They  then  redouble  their 
waitings  and  tears,  tabors  founding  all  the  time.  Some  addrefs  themfelves  in  prayer, 
to  Heaven  for  the  foul  of  the  deccafcd  ;  others  repeat  verfes  in  his  praife ;  tear  their 
hair,  fcratch  their  faces,  or  burn  their  flefh  with  torches  as  an  indie  itinn  of  their 
grief.  This  ceremoriy,  which  is  prodigioufly  affecting,  lafts  till  the  friars  come  and 
take  up  the  body.  After  finging  certain  pfalms,  and  making  the  feveral  perfumings 
with  incenfe,  they  begin  to  walk,  holding  an  iron  crofs  in  their  right  hand,  and  a 
prayer-book  in  their  left.  They  themfelves  carry  the  body,  and  fing  pfalms  all  the 
way  :  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  follow  after,  ftill  continuing  their 
lamentations,  tabors  beating  all  the  way.  All  have  their  heads  fhuved,  which  is  the 
indication  of  mourning,  as  I  obferved  before.  When  they  pafs  before  any  church, 
the  proceflion  halts  :  then  they  offer  up  certain  prayers,  and  afterwards  proceed  for- 
ward till  they  come  to  the  place  of  burial.  Here  they  again  begin  the  perfumings 
with  incenfe  ;  fing  pfalms  for  fome  time  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  lay  the  body  in  the 
ground.  Perfons  of  fome  confideration  are  buried  in  the  churches,  and  the  vulgar  in 
common  church-) aids,  where  a  great  number  of  croffes  are  fet  up,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  convents  of  the  Carthufians.  1  he  company  then  return  to  the 
houfe  of  the  deceafed,  where  a  feafi;  is  made.  They  meet  there  morning  and  evening, 
during  three  days,  in  order  to  weep;  and  all  this  time  they  take  no  fuffenance  except 
in  that  place.  The  three  days  being  ended,  they  feparate  till  the  eighth  day  after  the 
interment ;  and  affemble  in  order  to  weep  for  two  hours  once  a  week,  which  cuflom 
they  obferve  the  whole  year  round  ;  and  this  is  their  anniverfary  *. 

When  a  prince,  who  is  heir  to  the  crown,  or  fome  other  perfon  of  very  great  dif- 
tinclion  dies,  the  Emperor  does  not  concern  himfelf,  for  three  months,  with  public 
affairs,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  urgent.  As  this  monarch  intended  to  fend  an  am- 
baffador  into  France,  he  commanded  Moorat  to  come  to  him;  gave  him  his  orders 
and  credential  letters  for  the  King ;  and  after  inverting  him  with  the  ceremonial 
mantle,  in  a  public  audience,  bid  him  fet  out.  However,  his  journey  was  no  ways 
fortunate,  the  horfes  which  he  was  to  prefent  to  our  monarch  dying  on  the  road  ;  and 
as  Moorat  was  obliged  to  fend  to  court  for  a  frefli  fupply,  this  accident  retarded  our 
progrefs  fo  much,  that  I  refolved  to  go  before  to  Matzumaf  to  give  orders  for  our 
embarkation,  and  v. ait  for  him  there. 

The  evening  before  my  departure,  the  barnagas's,  after  fending  away  the  forces 
which  had  conducted  me  as  far  as  Duvarna,  ordered  an  hundred  foot  foldiers,  armed 
with  lances,  and  headed  by  an  officer  on  h or f<  back,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march  on  the 
morrow,  to  guard  me  to  Matzuma.  I  difmiffed  part  of  my  fervants,  and  kept  only 
thirty.  I  fet  out  from  Duvarna  the  eighth  of  September  ijoo,  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  croffed  Moraba  J,  a  very  rapid  river. 

From  Duvarna  the  lords  of  the  feveral  villages  do  not  caufe  their  vaffals  to  carry 
the  baggage  ;  but  employ,  for  that  purpofe,  certain  oxen,  called  bers,  which  arc  of  a 

*  All  writers  011  Ethiopia  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands  agree  that  the  Abyfllnians  make  great 
bowlings  at  the  death  of  thtir  relations  anil  friends  ;  that  the  corpfe,  after  being  wafhed  and  pa  turned,  is 
wrapt  in  a  clutli ;  and  being  carried  on  a  bier  by  fome  of  the  clergy,  (as  is  the  cuilom  among  the  Romanifts) 
thefe  read  certain  1  Qages  out  of  the  Pfalms  over  it,  they  having  no  exprtfs  funeral  fervice.  It  is  farther 
faid  that  the  Abyffinian8  never  ufe  coffins  ;  and  that  the  relations  and  friend.;  mourn  fome  time  in  tattered 
garments. 

T  Meflua  in  the  original.  J   I  find  a  river  called  Maicb  in  Mull. 

o  2  different 
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different  kind  from  thofe  called  frida*,  thefe  being  the  common  oxen.  Thefe  beads, 
whofe  fiefh  is  not  eaten,  will  go  a  prodigious  way  in  a  fhort  time.  I  employed  twenty, 
part  of  them  carrying  our  moft  confiderable  provifions  for  the  voyage,  and  the  reft 
our  tents ;  we,  ever  fince  the  rainy  feafon  was  ended,  lying  during  the  night,  in  the 
fields. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  Chriftians, 
bring  provifions  to  the  caravans  which  pafs  that  way.  Being  told,  that  within  a  day's 
journey  of  our  road  flood  a  famous  monaftery,  I  was  determined  to  go  and  fee  it,  and 
for  that  purpofe  left  the  great  road  ;  taking  with  me  twenty  of  the  foldiers,  with  their 
commanding  officer,  for  the  greater  fecurity.  We  were  above  half  a  day  in  afcending 
a  very  fteep  mountain,  which  is  quite  covered  with  trees.  Being  got  to  the  fummit  of 
it,  we  found  a  crofs  and  the  monaftery  fought  after. 

This  religious  houfe  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  foreft,  in  a  dreadful  folitude.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  very  extenfive  view,  we  thence  difcovering  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  vaft 
extent  of  country.  In  this  monaftery  are  an  hundred  friars,  who  lead  a  life  of  very 
great  aufterity,  and  are  cloathed  after  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  Heleni.  Their 
cells  are  fo  very  fmall,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  lie  down  at  full  length  in  them.  They, 
like  the  reft  of  the  monks  of  Ethiopia,  eat  no  flefh.  They  are  perpetually  fixed  in  con- 
templation on  God  and  holy  things,  which  is  their  whole  employment.  I  there  faw  a 
man  of  about  threefcore  and  fix  years  of  age,  who,  during  feven  years,  had  fubfifted 
on  nothing  but  the  leaves  of  the  wild  olive-tree,  which  extreme  mortification  made 
him  fpit  blood  in  a  violent  manner.  I  gave  him  fome  phyfic,  and  prefcribed  a 
regimen  not  quite  fo  fevere  as  that  he  had  hitherto  obferved.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
fome,  affable  man,  and  brother  to  the  governor  of  Tigra.  The  abbot  of  the  monaf- 
tery gave  us  a  moft  affectionate  reception.  The  inftant  we  arrived,  he  wafhed  and 
killed  our  feet,  during  which  the  friars  faid  certain  prayers.  This  ceremony  being 
ended,  we  proceeded,  in  proceflion,  to  the  church,  the  friars  {till  finging  ;  and  then  we 
went  into  an  apartment,  where  a  repaft  was  brought  us,  which  was  only  bread  dipped 
in  butter,  and  fome  beer,  neither  wine  nor  mead  being  drunk  in  that  convent ;  nor  is 
any  wine  ever  ufed  except  for  the  folemnizing  mafs.  The  abbot  was  always  in  tour 
company,  but  did  not  eat  with  us. 

Taking  leave,  on  the  morrow,  of  the  abbot  and  friars,  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
accompany  me  a  great  way,  I  returned  to  our  caravan,  and  purfued  my  journey,  but 
did  not  meet  with  any  thing  remarkable  in  it.  A  week  after  our  fetting  out  from 
Duvarna,  we  arrived  at  Arcoova,  a  little  town  ftanding  on  the  Red  Sea.  and  which 
the  geographers  erroneoufly  call  Arequiest,  where  he  ftaid  but  one  night.  On  the 
morrow  we  croffed  in  a  boat  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  went  to  Meffua  J,  a  fmall  ifland, 
or  rather  a  barren  rock,  on  which  a  fortrefs  ftands.  It  belongs  to  the  Grand  Signior, 
and  is  the  refidence  of  a  baffa. 

This  fortrefs  is  a  very  trifling  place,  and  might  eafily  be  taken  by  a  man  of  war  well 
manned.  During  my  ftay  there  an  Englifh  fhip  came  and  caft  anchor  before  it,  which 
threw  all  the  people  of  the  ifland  into  the  utmoft  conflernation.  They  were  going  to 
quit  it,  when  the  captain  of  the  fhip  put  his  long-boat  afhore,  to  a  flu  re  the  comman- 
dant that  he  needed  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  from  the  Englifh,  they  being 
friends  to  the  Grand  Signior.    The  baffa  of  Meffua  appoints  the  governor  of  Suaquem  § , 

*  Or  Freeda. 

T   I  fuppofe,  as  was  before  obferved,  this  to  be  what  is  called  Erquilto  or  Arquika  in  our  maps. 

t  Or  Matzuma.  $  Saquem. 

a  town 
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a  town  fubjcft  to  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  (landing  on  the  Red  Sea.  Here  is  the 
fifhery  for  pearls  and  tortoifes,  of  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  ;  and  this  is  a  con- 
fiderable  addition  to  the  Grand  Signior's  revenues.  The  baffa  of  Meffua  fliewed  me 
the  higheft  civilities,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  is  much 
dreaded  in  that  country,  and  with  great  reafon,  fince  the  Abyfhnians  might  eafily 
feize  upon  that  place  *,  which  they  formerly  poffeffed,  by  ftarving  it  out,  and  refufing 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Meffua,  who  are  forced  to  fetch  all  they  want  from  Ar- 
coova,  there  not  being  any  in  the  ifland. 

During  my  flay  at  the  Ethiopian  court,  I  was  told  that  the  Dutch  had  endeavoured 
more  than  once  to  trade  with  the  Ethiopians  ;  but  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  difference 
of  their  religions,  or  that  the  mighty  power  which  the  Dutch  have  gained  in  India 
gave  them  umbrage,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  do  not  care  to  be  concerned  with 
them  :  and  I  have  often  heard  them  fay,  that  they  will  never  put  any  confidence  in 
Chriltians  who  neither  fall,  invoke  the  faints,  nor  believe  in  tranfubftantiation  t- 

The  Englifh  likewife  are  defirous  of  trading  with  the  Ethiopians;  and  I  rhyfelf  know 
that  one  Agapyri,  an  Armenian  merchant,  had  agreed  to  introduce  them  into  this 
country,  the  trade  of  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Englifh,  fince,  befides 
gold,  civet,  elephants'  teeth,  &c.  they  might  draw  from  Abyffmia  aloes,  myrrh, 
caffia,  tamarinds,  and  coffee,  which  is  not  much  efteemed  by  the  Ethiopians.  I  was 
told  that  coffee  was  formerly  tranfplanted  from  Abyflinia  into  Yeman,  or  Arabia 
Felix,  which  now  fupplies  it ;  the  Ethiopians  in  this  age,  never  raifing  the  plant 
which  produces  it,  except  merely  out  of  curiofity. 

The  plant  which  produces  coffee  J,  is  very  like  the  myrtle-flirub.  Its  leaves  are 
always  green,  but  larger,  and  more  tufted.  It  bears  a  fruit  like  a  piftacho-nut,  having 
a  hufk  containing  two  berries,  and  this  is  what  we  call  coffee.  This  hufk  is  green  at 
firft,  but  grows  brown  as  it  ripens.  Coffee  is  not  put  into  boiling  water,  to  prevent 
its  fprouting,  as  fome  have  afferted  ;  it  being  taken  out  of  the  hufks,  and  lent  away 
without  any  farther  preparation. 

I  was  uneafy  at  the  ambaffador  Moorat's  flay,  being  afraid  of  lofing  the  opportunity 
of  the  monfoons.  I  therefore  wrote  word  to  inform  him,  that  I  was  refolved  to  go  to 
Gedda  §,  and  wait  for  him  in  that  town;  to  which  he  anfwered,  I  might  do  as  I 
judged  proper,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  me  there,  in  which  he  had  been 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Prince  Bafilius,  and  the  many  difficulties  he  had  met  with 
in  the  journey.     I  then  difniiffed  all  my  fervants,  and  rewarded  them  in  fo  liberal  a 

•  How  much  does  this  differ  from  what  is  declared  by  other  writers,  who  tell  ns  that  the  Grand  Signior 
has  quite  curbed  the  power  of  the  Ahyffinian  monarchs.  Poffibly  this  may  be  owing  to  the  Jcfuits,  who, 
after  they  were  drove  from  Abyflinia,  endeavoured  to  make  the  Empcior  of  it  appear  inconfiderable  to  the 
Europeans. 

1/  This  very  poffibly  may  be  only  a  flourifh  of  our  phyfician's,  as  the  mod  approved  writers  on  Ethiopia 
agree  that  the  Abyfliniatis  do  not  believe  in  tranfubftantiation;  and  difclaim  moll  other  points  of  the 
Popilh  doctrine,  as  purgatory,  fervice  in  an  unknown  tongue,  image-woifhip,  auricular  confeflion,  ex- 
treme unction,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

f  Coffee  was  firfl  drunk  in  England  in  1652.  The  coffee-lhrub  grows  to  about  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  its  bark  is  grey  ;  the  twigs  rile  by  pairs,  and  the  leaves  on  the  twigs  in  the  fame  mannei  ; 
the  haves  are  about  four  inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  fliaped  much  like  the  bay- 
leaf;  the  fruit  hangs  to  the  twig,  fometimes  one,  two,  or  more  in  the  fame  place.  The  natives  plant 
thefe  fhrubi  in  a  rich  foil,  which  is  watered  by  artificial  channels  ;  and  as,  alter  three  or  t  >ur  years,  the 
flirubs  begin  to  decline,  new  ones  are  planted.  The  berries  are  dried  in  the  fun,  and  the  I  utward  hulks 
are  afterwardb  taken  of]  by  hand-mills,  which  hulks,  roafted,  t lit  Arabians  ufe  inflead  of  coffee-berries. 
When  the  berries  are  roafted,  the  bell  way  of  keeping  them  is  in  fome  warm  place,  damps  taking  oil  the 
bnfkncfs  of  their  flavour.  y   Sidtn,  orjedda. 

manner, 
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manner,  as  could  not  but  give  them  an  efteem  for  the  French  nation.  They  all  melted 
into  tears,  and  would  fain  have  followed  me,  but  I  did  not  think  proper  to  take  them 
any  further.  This  being  done,  I  took  leave  of  the  baffa  of  Mefluaj  and,  the  28th 
of  October,  went  on  board  a  bark  built  at  Surat. 

I  did  not  care  to  truit  myfelf  in  any  of  the  fhips  of  the  country,  they  appearing  to 
me  crazy  and  very  unfafe.  The  boards,  though  pitched  over,  are  tied  together  only 
with  ropes,  that  are  far  from  ftrong,  any  more  than  the  fails,  which  are  only  of  matts 
made  with  the  leaves  of  the  domi.  However,  thefe  veffels,  though  fo  badly  equipped, 
and  worle  fleered,  carry  a  confiderable  lading ;  and  though  there  are  not  above  leven 
or  eight  men  to  manage  them,  they  are  of  great  fervice  in  every  part  of  this  fea. 

Two  days  after  our  leaving  Meflbua,  we  came  to  a  little  ifland  called  Dehelec. 
The  fhips  which  come  from  India,  take  in  frefh  water  and  provifions  here,  of  which 
there  is  great  abundance,  except  bread,  the  inhabitants  themfelves  often  wanting  it, 
they  fubfifting  ufually  on  fi(h  and  flefh.  We  ftaid  a  week  in  this  ifland,  on  account 
of  the  contrary  winds ;  but  the  inftant  a  favourable  gale  iprung  up,  we  failed  to 
another  ifland,  called  Abugafar,  or  Father  of  Pardon.  The  captain  went  afhore,  and 
carried  a  torch  to  the  fepulchre  of  this  Abugafar.  The  Mohammedans  would  be 
afraid  of  being  cafl  away,  were  they  to  omit  this  ceremony  ;  and  even  frequently  go 
out  of  their  courfe  to  vifit  this  pretended  faint.  We  afterwards  failed,  in  the  high 
fea,  amidft  fhelves  and  banks  of  fand,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  and  almoit 
upon  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  water,  which  makes  the  failing  this  way  very 
dangerous ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  well  acquainted  with  them,  they  fail  through 
them  without  being  under  the  lead  apprehenfions,  though  this  part  of  the  fea  is  filled 
with  them.  We  arrived,  the  fixth  day,  at  Kotumbul,  a  very  high  rock  flanding  in  the 
fea,  within  half  a  league  of  the  continent  of  Arabia.  We  caff  anchor  between  the 
bank  and  the  land,  and  fpent  the  night  there.  The  next  day  we  coafted  along  Arabia, 
and  cafl  anchor  before  Ibrahim  Merfa,  or  Abraham's  Anchoring-place.  We  continued 
our  courfe;  and,  after  failing  a  week,  landed  at  Confita  *,  a  pretty  town,  fubjecl:  to 
the  King  of  Mecca,  and  the  firft  fea -port  in  his  dominions,  fouthward.  People  are 
glad  to  go  afhore  here,  they  paying  but  one  duty,  whereas  they  are  forced  to  pay  two 
in  other  places.  There  are  very  fine  warehoufes  in  this  city ;  and  there  the  goods 
brought  afhore  are  ftored,  after  which  they  are  fent  by  land  on  camels  to  Judda,  which 
is  five  or  fix  days  journey  from  it.  We  lay  at  anchor  a  week  before  Confita,  expect- 
ing a  wind,  and  in  order  to  reft  ourfelves.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city,  it 
being  frequented  by  a  vaft  number  of  Mohammedan  merchants,  Arabians,  and  Indians. 
Such  Indians  as  are  idolaters  are  not  admitted  into  it.  Provifions  are  more  plentiful 
and  cheaper  here  than  at  Judda,  where  we  arrived  the  fifth  of  December  1700. 
From  Kotumbul  to  Judda,  we  failed  only  in  the  day-time,  and  call  anchor  every  night, 
for  fear  of  the  banks  of  fand. 

Judda  or  Siden  is  a  large  city,  on  the  fea-fhore,  within  half  a  days  journey  from 
Mecca  f.  The  port  or  rather  the  road,  is  fafe  enough,  though  the  north-weft  wind 
blows  into  it.  The  bottom  is  pretty  good  in  certain  places,  and  there  is  depth  of 
water  enough  for  fmall  fhips,  but  fhips  of  a  large  burden  are  obliged  to  keep  within 
a  league  of  it.     I  went  afhore,  and  took  up  my  quarters  in  an  Okel  J,  which  is  com- 

*    I  do  not  meet  with  this  name,  or  that  of  any  of  the  iftands  above  in  our  maps. 

f    It  is  the  port  town  of  Mecca  where  the  pilgrims  ufually  land,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Grand  Signior. 
The  country  round  it  is  very  barren.     The  Arabians  bring  vad  quantities  of  coffee  hither. 
X  Oquel. 
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pofed  of  four  ranges  of  houfes,  three  ftory  high,  with  a  court  in  the  middle.  The 
Ioweft  ftory  confifts  of  warehoufes,  and  the  other  ftories  are  for  travellers.  There 
are  no  other  inns  in  this  country,  nor  in  Turkey :  and  there  are  a  confiderable  number 
of  Okels  in  Judda.  The  inftant  a  traveller  is  arrived,  he  enquires  for  rooms  and 
warehoufes  that  may  fuit  him  ;  paying,  to  the  owner,  a  certain  price,  which  is  ever 
fixed.  I  gave  four  crowns  a  month  for  two  rooms,  a  terrafs,  and  a  kitchen.  Thefe 
Okels  are  as  fo  many  afylums  and  confecrated  places,  where  a  traveller  needs  not  fear 
being  infulted  or  robbed.  One  great  inconvenience  is,  the  landlords  never  provide  a 
fingle  thing  ;  fo  that  a  lodger  is  obliged  to  purchafe  his  own  furniture,  and  buy  and 
drefs  all  his  own  provifions,  unlefs  his  fervants  do  this. 

Two  days  after  my  arrival  in  Judda,  the  King  of  Mecca  *  came  thither  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  f.  He  caufed  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  encamped  before 
the  gate  of  the  city  which  leads  to  Mecca.  I  faw  him.  He  is  about  threefcore ;  of  a 
majeftic  ftature,  and  has  an  afpect  that  ftrikes  terror.  The  right  fide  of  his  lower  lip  is 
divided.  He  is  not  applauded  either  by  his  fubje&s  or  his  neighbours,  for  gentlenefs 
or  clemency.  He  forced  the  baffa  who  commands  in  Judda,  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  to  give  him  fifteen  thoufand  gold  crowns;  threatening  to  diveft  him  of  his  govern- 
ment, in  cafe  he  did  not  comply  inftantly.  He  likewife  oppreffed  all  fuch  merchants, 
fubjedts  of  the  Grand  Signior,  as  are  fettled  there  for  carrying  on  their  traffic,  making 
them  pay  thirty  thoufand  gold  crowns.  Thefe  two  fums  he  diftributed  among  his 
foldiers,  who  are  ever  very  numerous,  by  which  means  he  is  ever  mafter  of  the  field. 
Caravans  come  yearly  from  India  and  Turkey,  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Some  of 
them  are  vaftly  rich ;  the  merchants  going  in  thefe  caravans,  for  the  conveniency  of 
tranfporting  their  Indian  goods  into  Europe,  and  thofe  of  Europe  into  India.  When 
thefe  caravans  arrive  at  Mecca,  a  great  fair  is  held  in  if,  to  which  refort  a  numberlefs 
multitude  of  Mohammedan  merchants,  who  bring  the  moft  precious  commodities  of 
Europe,  Ana,  and  Africa,  which  are  there  bartered.  The  King  of  Mecca  plundered  the 
caravans  of  India  and  Turkey  in  1699,  and  1700.  This  prince  is  called  Xerif,  or 
Supremely  Noble  J,  becaufe  he  pretends  to  be  defcended  from  the  prophet  Mohammed. 
The  Grand  Signior  ufed,  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  to  give  the  inveftiture  of  this 
kingdom  ;  but  the  prefent  Xerif,  who  is  a  very  haughty  prince,  will  not  fubmit  to  his 
authority,  but  calls  him,  out  of  contempt,  Elon  Mamluc,  or  Son  of  a  Slave. 

Medina  §  is  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  feat  of  Mo- 
hammed's tomb,  as  Mecca  is  for  giving  birth  to  him.     The  monarch  does  not  refide 

much 

*  Mecca  (lands  in  a  valley,  almoft  furrounded  with  mountains.  It  is  twice  the  bignefs  of  Medina  and 
the  honlcs,  which  arc  low,  are  built  of  brick.  In  the  center  of  the  town  Hands  the  Kaaba,  or  Houfe  of 
God,  which  the  Mohammedans  declare  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham.  Here  pilgrims  perform  their 
devotions,  but  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Kaaba.  Though  this  city  is  fo  much  revered  by  the  Moham- 
medans, it  yet  has  been  feveral  times  lufieged,  plundered,  and  burnt. 

f  The  inland  parts  of  Arabia  are  fubjid  to  a  great  variety  of  petty  princes  who  wander  from  place 
to  place,  and  encamp  wherever  they  find  pallure,  and  water  for  their  cattle.  The  boundaries  of  thefe  petty 
princes  can  fcatce  be  fixed  ;  but  thole  who  govern  near  the  fca  coalls  may  be  better  afcertaincd.  Such 
Arabians  as  inhabit  towns,  arc  very  few  in  number  compared  to  thofe  who  live  in  tents,  and  rove  from 
place  to  place.  The  fovereign  of  Mecca  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Arabia.  His  dominions, 
which  extend  along  the  fhorcs  of  the,  Red  Sea,  ar;  laid  to  be  two  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in  length,  and' 
about  lift}   in  breadth. 

%  This  Xerif,  and  fome  others,  are  alfo  called  Emirs,  both  which  are  faid  to  fignify  the  faccrdotal  and 
regal  office,  as,  before  them,  (the  Kalif )  among  the  Saracens. 

\  The  Arabians  called  it  Medina  Al-nabi,  or  City  of  the  Prophet.  It  confifts  of  about  a  thoufand 
houfes  of  brick  and  llone.  Theie  are  many  mofques  in  this  city,  the  chief  whereof  is  called  the  Molt 
Holy.     la  a  tower  in  this  temple  liands  Mohammed's  tomb,  which  it  is  faid  the  pilgrims  are  not  permitted 
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much  in  Medina,  he  being  generally  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  Turks,  upon  their 
arrival  at  Medina,  undrefs  themfelves  out  of  refpect,  keeping  on  nothing  but  a  fcarf 
which  covers  the  middle  of  their  body  ;  and  travel  in  this  geer,  three  or  four  leagues. 
Thofe  who  do  not  care  to  fubmit  to  this,  pay  a  fum  of  money,  in  order  to  make  a 
facrifice  to  God  in  honour  of  Mohammed. 

The  Chridians,  and  particularly  the  Franks,  cannot  fettle  in  Judda  becaufe  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  the  Mohammedans  never  permitting  them  to  do  it.  Never- 
thelefs  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  here ;  fuch  mips  as  return  from  India  calling  anchor 
before  it.  The  Grand  Signior  commonly  keeps  thirty  large  mips  in  thefe  feas  for  the 
conveying  of  merchandize  *.  Thefe  fhips  have  no  cannon,  though  they  are  large 
enough  to  carry  an  hundred.  All  things  are  dear  at  Judda,  not  excepting  water, 
becaufe  of  the  vad  refort  of  fuch  numbers  of  different  nations ;  a  pint  of  water,  of 
Paris  meafure,  coding  two-pence  or  three-pence  f,  and  that  becaufe  it  is  brought  four 
leagues.  The  walls  of  this  town  are  very  weak ;  the  fortrefs  which  (lands  towards 
the  fea,  is  a  little  better ;  but  it  could  not  be  able  to  fuflain  a  fiege,  though  there  are 
fonie  pieces  of  cannon  for  its  defence.  Mod  of  the  houfes  are  of  done ;  and  the  roofs 
are  fo  many  terraffes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eafterns. 

There  was  fhewn  me,  on  the  fea-fliore,  within  two  mufket-fhot  of  the  city,  a  fepulchre 
which  my  guides  declared  to  be  that  of  Eve.  The  country  round  Judda  is  quite  dif- 
agreeable  ;  nothing  being  feen  but  barren  rocks,  and  uncultivated  places  full  of  fand. 
I  would  gladly  have  vifited  Mecca,  but  no  Chridian  is  permitted  to  go  thither  upon 
pain  of  death.  There  is  no  river  between  Judda  and  Mecca,  as  fome  have  falfely 
afferted  ;  there  being  only  a  fpring  whence  the  water  drank  in  Judda  is  drawn. 

After  daying  a  month  in  this  town,  I  received  advice  that  it  would  be  fome  time 
before  Moorat  the  ambaffador  arrived  in  it ;  and  alio  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  day 
a  year  longer  in  AbyffiniR,  fhould  he  neglect  the  opportunity  of  the  monfoons.  For 
this  reafon  I  refolved  to  embark  in  the  fhips  which  were  now  preparing  to  fail  for 
Suez  ;  and  to  vifit  Mount  Sinai,  whither  Moorat  had  appointed  me  to  go,  in  cafe  he 
did  not  come  to  Judda. 

Accordingly  I  embarked,  the  12th  of  January  1700,  in  one  of  the  fhips  which  the 
Grand  Signior  had  ordered  to  be  built  in  Surat.  Though  thefe  fhips  arc  of  very 
great  burden,  they  yet  have  but  one  deck  J.  The  fides  are  fo  high,  that  the  tailed 
man  could  not  reach  up  to  them.  The  ropes  of  thefe  fhips  are  very  thick  and  hard, 
and  their  marts  and  fails  differ  but  little  from  ours.  One  thing  very  particular  in 
thefe  veffels  is,  a  kind  of  ciderns,  which  are  fo  capacious,  that  they  contain  water 
enough  to  fupply  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  during  five  months.  Thefe  ciderns  are 
fo  well  varnifhed  within,  that  they  preferve  the  water  very  pure  and  clean,  and  much 
better  than  the  hogfheads  ufed  in  Europe.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got  from 
among  the  fand-banks  which  lie  about  Judda,  and  are  found  in  every  part  of  that  fea ; 
and  for  this  reafon  we  kept  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  fhore,  which  lay  on  our  darboard- 
fide.     We  cad  anchor  every  evening,  for  fear  of  running  on  one  of  thefe  banks,  which 


to  fee.  The  (lory  of  Mohammed's  coffin  being  fufpended  by  a  loadftone  is  a  fidion.  Pilgrims  commonly 
vifit  this  tomb  at  their  return  from  Mecca.  The  place  of  this  fepulchre  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Meadow,  or  Garden. 

*  The  Red  Sea  was  prodigioudy  frequented  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  we 
are  told  that,  of  late  years,  few  fliips  go  higher  than  Mocha,  except  the  Turkilh  gallies,  and  the  vetTels 
which  convey  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

f  About  three-half-pence,  Englifh  money.  t  I  fuppofe  thefe  are  gallies. 
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the  pilots  avoid  very  fkilfully.  They  are  feen  every  where  rifing  to  the  furface  of  the 
water;  and  the  pilots  pafs  boldly  through  them,  which  is  owing  to  their  great  experience 
of  thefe  feas  from  their  infancy  ;  many  of  them  being  born  on  board  thefe  (hips,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  floating  warehoufes.  After  failing  five  or  fix  days,  we 
caft  anchor  before  the  ifland  of  Hafiama,  within  two  leagues  of  the  continent.  This 
ifland  is  not  inhabited,  but  we  took  in  very  good  \mier  there.  From  that  place,  to 
Suez  fhips  drop  anchor  every  night  near  the  fhore ;  on  which  occafions  the  Arabs 
never  fail  to  bring  refrefhments. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  days  after  our  departure  from  Haflama,  we  came  to  the  road  of 
Yamboe.  This  is  a  pretty  large  town,  defended  by  a  caflle  Handing  on  the  fea-fide, 
the  fortifications  whereof  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  *.  It  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Mecca.  I  did  not  vifit  it,  becaufe  the  Arabs,  who  are  hovering  up  and  down  every 
where  thereabouts,  rob  travellers,  and  abufe  fuch  as  go  afhore.  We  were  flopped  a 
week,  in  this  road  by  contrary  winds.  Two  days  after  our  leaving  Yamboe,  we  cafl 
anchor  between  two  fands,  where  there  arofe  fo  furious  a  ftorm,  that  two  of  our 
cables  broke,  fo  that  we  had  like  to  have  perifhed  ;  but,  very  happily,  the  ftorm  did 
not  lafl  long. 

We  went  afhore  at  Meeulaf,  a  town  about  the  fame  extent  as  Yamboe,  which  alfo 
has  a  caflle,  but  it  is  weak.  From  thence  we  failed  to  Chiurma,  a  very  good  harbour, 
where  fhips  are  fecured  from  ftorms.  Here  we  meet  with  no  town  or  village,  but 
only  tents  inhabited  by  Arabs.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Chiurma  till  the  2 2d  of  April, 
occafioned  by  the  contrary  winds.  The  monfoons  being  far  advanced,  I  thought  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  proceed  any  farther  by  fea,  for  which  reafon  I  landed  at 
Chiurma,  where  I  procured  camels,  which  in  fix  days  carried  me  to  Tor  J.  Tor  is 
fubjed  to  the  Grand  Signior.  There  is  a  garrifon  in  the  caflle,  with  an  aga  who 
commands  in  it;  and  a  great  number  of  Greek  Chriftians  are  found  in  the  village. 
They  have  a  monaftery  agreeably  to  their  worfhip,  which  is  fubject  to  the  great  one  of 
Mount  Sinai.  I  was  here  told  that  the  Archbifhop  of  the  monaflery  of  Mount  Sinai, 
who  was  paralytic,  hearing  of  my  arrival  at  Judda,  had  fent  to  Tor,  to  invite  me  to  go 
and  fee  him.  Accordingly  I  fet  out  for  that  famous  monaftery  ;  and  it  was  three  days 
before  I  reached  it ;  the  roads  being  vaftly  troublefome,  we  were  obliged  to  travel  over 
very  fleep  mountains.  The  monaflery  of  Mount  Sinai  ftands  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  the  gates  of  that  religious  houfe  are  always  walled  up,  on  account  of  the 
incurfions  of  the  Arabs.  I  was  drawn  up  into  it  §  by  ropes  faflened  to  a  pulley,  and 
my  baggage  after  the  fame  manner  j|. 

I  immediately  paid  my  compliments  to  the  Archbifhop,  who  is  a  venerable  man,  aged 
ninety-three  years.  One  fide  of  him  was  ftruck  with  the  palfy,  a  fight  which  grieved 
me  very  much,  I  having  known  hin>  fome  years  before  ;  and  had  recovered  hi  in  at 
Grand  Cairo,  when  labouring  under  a  fit  of  ficknefs.  On  this  occafion  I  was  fo  for- 
tunate, as  to  enable  him  to  celebrate  mafs,  pontifically,  on  Eaflcr  Sunday,  which  he, 
till  then,  had  not  flrength  enough  to  do  for  a  long  time. 

•  It  has  a  tolerable  good  liatbour,  and  is  now  the  port  town  to  Medina.  Some  fay  that  this  cartlc  is 
ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  attacks  ot"  the  wild  Arabs,  but  not  to  (land  a  proftfled  fiegc  in  form. 

+    )  I  ieula. 

{  From  Tor,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  natives,  may  be  feen  the  place  where  the  lfraelites  went 
over  the  Red  Sea.  The  fea,  in  that  part,  is  about  five  leagues  over;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
about  ^c  fathoms  deep 

\    It  13  faid  that  travellers  are  let  up  and  down  in  a  bafket. 

||  Certain  travellers  relate,  that  the  monies  have  abandoned  this  monaftery,  on  account  of  the  wild 
Arabs  plundering  the  camels  which  were  bringing  provifions  to  them,  and  that  they  retired  to  Tor. 
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This  monaftery  is  a  very  folid  building,  and  its  walls  are  very  ftrong.     The  church 
is  magnificent,  it  having  been  raifed  by  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  as  the  friars  told  me. 
They  arc  fifty  in  number,  exclufive  of  thofe  who  go  about  and  afk  alms.     They  lead 
a  very  mortified  life  ;  they  never  drink  wine,  nor  eat  meat,  even   when   very   fick. 
The  water  they  drink  is  excellent,  it  being  taken  from  a  fpring  rifing  in  the  middle  of 
the  monaftery.     Thrice  a  week  they  are  allowed   a  finall   glafs  of  brandy,  made  with 
dates.     They  keep  a  very  ftrift  fait  during  the  four  Lents  obferved   in  the  eaftern 
church  ;  and,  out  of  thofe  feafons,  they  eat  pulfe  and  dried  fifh.     They  rife  in  the 
night  to  chant  the  office,  and  pais  the  greateft  part  of  it  in  the  choir.     They  fhewed 
me  a  fhrine  of  white  marble,  covered  with  a  rich  piece  of  cloth   of  gold,  in  which 
St.  Catherine's  body  is   depofited,  but  unfeen.     They  only  fhew  us  one  of  the  faint's 
hands,  which  is  quite  withered,  but  the  fingers  are  ftill  covered  with  gold  rings.     The 
Archbifhop,  who  is  likewife  abbot  of  the  monaflery,  has  under  him  a  prior  who  has 
little  or  no  power,  except  during  the  abbot's  abfence  *.     I  had   the  curiofity  to  go  to 
.     the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the  fpot  where  God  delivered  the  two  tables  of  the  law  to 
Mofes  ;   the  Archbifhop  being  fo  land  as  to  fend  fome  of  his  friars  with  me. 

We  went  up,  four  thoufand  fteps  at  leaft,  before  we  got  to  the  top  of  this  famous 
mountain,  wh;re  a  good  neat  chapel  is  built.  We  afterwards  had  a  fight  of  that  of 
Elias  f.  We  breakfafted  at  the  fpring  ;  and  then  returned,  heartily  tired,  to  the 
religious  houfe.  The  neighbouring  mountain  is  ftill  higher,  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  go  upon  it,  I  being  almoft  fpent  with  the  firft  day's  journey.  It  is  on  this  fecond 
mountain  that  St.  Catherine's  body  is  laid  to  have  been  conveyed  by  angels  after  her 
martyrdom. 

I  waited  a  month  in  this  religious  houfe,  in  expectation  of  the  ambaffador  Moorat. 
I  now  began  to  be  tired,  and  had  given  him  quite  over,  when  advice  was  brought  that 
he  was  come  almoft  to  the  monaftery,  which  gave  me  the  higheft  fatisfa&ion.  I  then 
went  and  met  him,  and  prefented  him  to  the  Archbifhop,  who  received  him  very  gra- 
cioufly.  Moorat  informed  me  of  the  feveral  difappointments  he  had  met  with  in  his 
journey.  He  faid  that  the  death  of  Prince  Bafilius  was  the  firft  thing  which  retarded 
him  ;  that  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  his  grief,  had  admitted  him  to  audience,  and 
commanded  him  to  fet  out ;  and  that  he  made  fome  ftay  in  Duvarna,  in  expectation  of 
new  orders  from  his  fovereign.  He  acquainted  me  with  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Mecca,  he  having  forced  from  him  the  Ethiopian  children  he 

*  It  is  called  St.  Catherine's  Monaflery,  whither  tlie  monks  pretend  the  body  of  that  faint  was  brought, 
after  (he  had  been  beheaded  in  Alexandria.  The  Greeks  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  this  monallery  above 
14.CO  years,  it  being  lirft  given  them  by  fome  of  the  Grecian  Emperors.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  Mo- 
bammed  confirmed  the  then  abbot  and  religious  of  this  houfe,  as  well  as  all  their  fucceffors,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  feveral  lands  about  it,  upon  condition  that  they  fhonld  treat  all  the  neighbouring 
Aiabs  hofpitably  ;  which  condition  the  monks  afterwards  complied  with  exactly  ;  till  the  Arabs  plundered 
the  caravans  which  were  bringing  provifions  to  the  monaftery,  on  which  occafions  the  friars  forfook  it, 
and  withdrew  to  Tor.  This  convent  was  furrounded  by  a  vtry  thick,  ftrong,  high  wall,  to  fecure  it 
from  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  and  being  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  very  lleep  rock,  the  friars  ufed 
to  let  down  the  provifions  (which  were  chiefly  corn)  they  furnifhed  the  Arabs  with,  by  a  rope  ;  and  as 
for  the  pilgrims,  they  were  taken  up,  and  let  down  in  a  bafket.  The  afcent  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain to  Sinai  is  vaftly  lleep. 

f  In  the  way  down  this  mountain,  a  great  ftone  is  (hewn,  which,  according  to  the  monks,  is  the  place 
where  Elias  relied  himfelf,  after  his  flying  from  Jezebel.  A  little  below  this,  the  Mohammedans  Ihevv 
the  print  made  by  Mohammed's  camel,  in  the  rock,  as  he  was  travelling  this  way.  This  print  they  kifs 
very  devoutly.  Thus  we  have  a  place  where  both  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  employ  their  frauds,  in 
order  to  impofe  on  the  weak  and  fuperflitious.  This  country  is  faid  to  be  vaftly  pleafant  and  fruitful, 
which  poffibly  might  be  the  rcafon  why  the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  fo  many  years  in  it, 
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was  carrying  into  France  ;  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  veflfel  on  board  of  which 
the  prefents  were  put,  had  been  cad  away  near  Tor  :  that  nine  large  fliips  laden  with 
coffee  had  flayed  in  this  port,  by  their  having  fet  fail  too  late,  and  lofing  the  feafon  of 
the  monfoons.  This  delay  has  made  coffee  very  dear  in  Grand  Cairo,  as  thofe  fhips 
were  not  able  to  reach  Suez,  where  they  unlade,  and  are  freighted  with  other  goods, 
as  linens,  corn,  rice,  and  other  provifions,  which  are  brought  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
bartered  for  thofe  of  India. 

After  Moorat  had  refted  five  days  at  Mount  Sinai,  we  fet  forwards  towards  Tor, 
where  his  retinue  waited  for  him.  We  ftaid  but  one  night  in  this  harbour,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  land,  on  the  morrow,  for  Suez  ;  travelling  almoft  continually  by  the  fca-fide. 
We  reached  the  laft-mentioned  town  in  five  days. 

Suez  is  a  fmall  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  is  the  port  to 
Cairo,  whence  it  is  diftant  three  days  journey.  The  town  above  mentioned  is  com- 
manded by  a  caftle  built  in  the  anticnt  tafte,  and  poorly  fortified.  There  is  a  governor 
with  a  garrifon  of  two  hundred  men;  and  there  are  very  fine  warehoufes*.  The 
country  is  noways  agreeable,  the  only  objects  round  it  being  defarts,  interfpsrfed  with 
rocks  and  funds.  This  town,  like  that  of  Judda,  has  no  water,  which  is  brought  from 
the  adjacent  parts,  but  then  it  is  cheaper. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Tor,  I  wrote  to  Monfieur  Maillet,  the  French  cbnful  at  Cairo, 
to  inform  him  of  the  ambaffador's  arrival.  He  wrote  me  an  anfwer,  by  which  I  was 
defired  to  make  all  the  hafle  poffible  to  Grand  Cairo.  I  complied  with  his  requeft, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  firft  caravan  that  fet  out,  it  confiding  of  about  eight 
thoufand  camels.  I  mounted  a  dromedary,  and  after  going  three  leagues  with  the 
caravan,  I  went  on  before  them,  and  reached  Grand  Cairo  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Thefe  dromedaries  are  fmaller  than  camels.  They  go  very  hard,  but  very  fwift- 
footed  ;  and  will  travel  four-and-twenty  hours  without  halting,  and  are  employed  only 
to  carry  men.  Being  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  informed  our  conful  of  the  rcfult  of 
our  journey  ;  and  got  ready  a  fine  houfe  for  the  ambafiador,  who  arrived  two  days 
after. 

Monfieur  Maillet,  the  inftant  he  heard  he  was  come,  fent  him  refrefhments  of  every 
kind  ;  and  then  agreed,  in  concert  with  Moorat,  that  I  fhould  embark  for  France,  in 
order  to  inform  our  court  of  the  feveral  particulars  related  above. 

I  could  fay  much  more  concerning  Ethiopia  ;  could  treat  of  the  government  of  that 
mighty  empire  ;  of  its  religious  and  civil  employments,  courts  of  judicature  ;  of  the 
botany,  and  even  phyfic  of  the  Abyfllnians  ;  but  to  do  this,  I  muft  firft  enjoy  the 
repofe  which  is  carneflly  fought  for,  by  thofe  who  undertake  long  and  laborious 
travels:  and  the  air  of  France  muft  firft  have  reflored  me  to  my  health,  the  fvveets  of 
which  cannot  be  tailed,  except  it  be  perfect.  We  phyficians,  who  cure  other  people, 
often  have  not  fkill  enough  to  cure  ourfelves. 

•  Suez  has  no  water  near  it,  by  reafon  that  the  plains  round  are  all  of  fand.  Its  inhabitants  fubfift 
wholly  by  trade,  which  h  very  coniiderablc,  as  ;ill  the  goods  which  cjmc  out  of  India  into  Europe,  by 
the  Red  .Sea,  aie  unladed  lure,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Some  imagine 
Suez  to  be  the  ancient    Poflidium,   and   others   Atfinoe.      The    town  is  a   little  above  the  place   where  the 

lfracHtes  eroded  the  Red  Sea.  The  Gulph  of  Suez  ia  feparated  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  an  illhmus 
only  fifty  leagues  broad,  by  which  Alia  is  joined  to  Africa.  Some  Egyptian  monarch,  had  formtd  a 
defign  to  cut  through  this  iUhmus,  in  oidei  to  join  the  two  feas,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  town  of  Suez 
(iocs  not  now  contain  abo\e  200  houfes,  and  lias  a  good  harbour  enough,  which  yet  is  too  ihallow  for  (hips 
of  burthen.  It  is  almoft  a  defart,  when  foreign  veflels  and  the  Turkifh  gallics  are  not  there;  but  v.l.n 
thefe  are  lying  before  it,  it  is  full  of  people. 
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A    JOURNEY    TO    DAR-FUR, 

A   KINGDOM    IN    THE    INTERIOR   OF   AFRICA. 
Br  Mr. BROWNE.* 


CHAP.  I. — De/ign  to  penetrate  into  the  Interior  of  Africa — Difficulties — Caravan  from 
Soudan  or  Dar-Fiir — Preparations — Departure  from  AJfnit — Journey  to  El-wah — 
Mountains  —  Defer t  —  Charje  in  El-wah  —  Bulak — Beit  is  —  M  ughes  —  Defert  of 
Sheb — Defert  of  Selime — Leghea — Natron  Spring — Difficulties — Enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Fur — Sweini — Detention — Reprefentations  to  the  Melek — Refidence — New  Dif- 
ficulties— Villany  of  Agent — Sultan's  Letter — Enmity  of  the  People  againfl  Franks — El 
Faffier — lllnefs — Converfations  with  the  Melek  Mifellim — Relapfc — Robbery — Cobbe 
— Manners — Return  to  El  Fajher — The  Melek  Ibrahim  —  Amufemcnts — Incidents 
— Audience  of  the  Sultan  Abd-el-rachman-el-rajhid — His  Perfonal  Characler — Cere~ 
monies  of  the  Court. 

MY  views  to  the  fouth  of  Egypt  having  been  frustrated  during  the  laft  year,  I  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  any  further  projects  in  that  quarter,  or 
of  waiting  for  a  more  feafonable  opportunity.  As  it  was  reported  that  fuch  an  one 
would  foon  offer,  I  did  not  hefitate  to  prefer  the  latter,  though  ftrongly  difluaded 
from  it,  as  generally  happens  to  thofe  whofe  defigns  are  any  way  analogous  to  mine. 
The  Europeans  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  the  natives,  being  immerfed  in  commerce 
from  their  early  years,  are  unable  to  conceive  the  advantages  promifed  by  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  to  which  no  immediate  profit  is  attached ;  and  accordingly  as  they  know  the 
hazard  great,  and  imagine  the  achievement  frivolous  and  ufelefs,  even  from  the  bed 
motives  they  are  rather  inclined  to  difcourage,  than  to  animate,  any  one  who  under- 
takes them. 

From  conviction  fufficienily  clear,  arifing  both  from  reading  and  the  fentiments  of 
thofe  who  were  beft  informed  on  the  fubjecl,  that  the  river  whofe  fource  Mr.  Bruce 
defcribes  is  not  the  true  Nile,  I  thought  it  an  obje£t  of  (till  greater  importance,  that  the 
fource  of  the  more  weftern  river  fhould  be  investigated.  But  what  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  choice,  was  with  me  only  the  refult  of  neceflity.  The  idea  of  reaching  the 
fources  of  this  river,  (the  Bahr-el-abiad,)  laid  down  in  the  maps  apparently  at  about 
two  hundred  leagues  farther  fouth  than  Sennaar,  feemed  to  me  fo  hopelefs,  that  this 
object  alone  would  hardly  have  induced  me  to  undertake  fuch  a  voyage.  I  fhould 
rather  have  been  inclined  to  attempt  Abyffinia,  and  endeavoured  to  certify,  as  well  as 
circumftances  might  permit,  how  far  authentic  former  narratives  had  been,  and  what 
might  offer  that  was  new  to  European  obfervation.  For  this  purpofe  the  obvious  and 
moft  eafy  route  was  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Mafouah.     But  all  accounts  concurred  in  mag- 

*  Browne's  Travels,  London,  1799,   1806,  &c. 
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nifying  the  difficulty,  and  almoft  impoffibility,  of  an  European  paffing  there  undifco- 
vered  ;  and,  being  difcovered,  of  his  penetrating  any  farther. 

The  road  from  Kahira  to  Sennaar  was  the  one  I  fhould  have  preferred  ;  but  the  de- 
flation and  anarchy  then  prevailing  in  Nubia,  which  had  prevented  me  from  paffing 
the  former  year,  would  not  probably  have  allowed  me  better  fuccefs.  in  this.  Befides, 
the  city  of  Sennaar  was  then  occupied  by  the  flaves  of  the  lafl  Mecque,  or  King,  who 
had  depofed  and  put  to  death  their  mafter,  and  (till  continued  to  ufurp  the  government. 
By  taking  the  route  of  Dar-Fur,  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  I  might  hope  for  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  government ;  and  with  proper  management  might  expect  every 
favour  from  the  monarch.  The  local  inconvenience  of  being  fo  much  farther  re- 
moved from  Abyffinia  was  indeed  obvious  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  choice  of  more 
than  one  route  was,  it  feemed  likely,  thereby  offered  ;  which,  in  a  place  where  pro- 
grefs  is  fo  uncertain,  and  contingencies  fo  numerous,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  incon- 
fiderable  importance. 

At  the  moment  of  my  return  from  Afluan  to  Affiut,  the  caravan  of  jelabs  from  Dar- 
Fur,  called  Cajflct-es-Siuddn  *,  the  Soudan  caravan,  arrived  at  El-wah.  It  was  then 
reported  that  the  fale  of  their  merchandize  and  flaves,  of  which  they  had  no  great 
quantity,  would  be  completed  in  about  two  months,  and  that  then  they  would  returil 
home.  Their  flay,  however,  was  protracted  during  the  whole  of  that  winter  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  March  1793  they  commenced  their  departure  from  Kahira  for  the  Upper 
Egypt.  They  were  flow  in  collecting  all  that  wasneceflary  for  the  journey,  and  I  made 
ufe  of  the  time  fo  allowed  to  draw  information  from  various  quarters  concerning  what 
was  requifite  for  the  voyage.  From  what  caufe  I  know  not,  but  at  that  time  the  perfons 
of  whom  I  made  enquiry  gave  no  intimation  that  the  treatment  of  Chriftians  in  their 
country  was  marked  by  any  afperitv.  The  late  Sultan  of  Fur,  indeed,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  had  been  remarkable  for  his  mildnefs  and  liberality  to  all  defcriptions  of  per- 
fons. But  this  was  not  all  —  a  native  of  Soudan  is,  in  Kahira,  the  mod  obfequious 
and  fervile  of  the  human  race.  He  behaves  towards  a  Chriltian  whom  he  meets  there 
nearly  as  to  one  of  the  true  believers.  In  his  own  country  he  repays  with  intereft  the 
contempt  that  has  been  fhewn  him  by  the  Egyptians. 

On  the  2 1  ft  April  1793,  I  fet  out  from  Buiak,  having  embarked  on  the  Nile;  and 
on  the  eighth  day,  the  wind  having  been  often  unfavourable,  arrived  at  Affiut.  The 
firfl  care  was  to  provide  camels  for  the  route,  and  thefe  were  unfortunately  at  that 
time  fcarce.  Five  however  I  at  length  obtained,  at  about  13I.  fterling  each.  We  had 
alfo  made  our  provifion  of  food,  &c.  required  for  the  journey  ;  and  the  caravan  having 
at  length  affembled,  after  about  fifty  days  the  expected  moment  of  departure  arrived. 
It  was  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  and  confequently  unfavourable  to  travelling. 
Thefe  merchants  however,  difpofed  as  they  are  to  indolence,  and  governed  by  prefent 
fenfations,  when  their  profit  is  concerned,  efteem  the  variations  of  climate  unworthy  of 
a  thought :  and  long  habit  has  familiarized  them  with  fuch  degrees  of  heat,  that  what 
is  infupportable  to  northern  nations  is  with  them  no  ferious  motive  for  the  remiffion  of 
labour. 

The  route  taken  by  the  Soudan  caravan  is  in  part  the  fame  as  that  traverfed  by 
Poncet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  on  his  way  to  Abyffinia.  He  paffed  by 
Sheb  and  Selimc,  and  thence  ftriking  acrofs  the  defart  fouth-calt,  croffed  the  Nile  at 
Mofcho.     We  continued  our  march  from  Selime,  almoft  due  fouth,  cr  with  a  fmall 

•  Soudan  in  Arabic  correfponds  to  our  Nigritia,  merely  general  words  for  the  country  of  the  blacks. 
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variation  to  the  weft.  Our  party  having  left  Affiiit  on  the  25th  May,  encamped  on  the 
mountain  above  it  till  the  28th,  when  it  proceeded  by  fhort  ftages  towards  El-wah- 
The  Jelabs  commonly  pay  the  Muggrebines  for  their  protection,  or  rather  for  for- 
bearing to  plunder  them,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  patackc  for  each  camel.  I  refufed  them 
this  tribute,  alleging  that  I  was  not  of  the  number  of  merchants  who  ufually  trade  to 
Soudan,  but  a  ftranger  who  was  employed  on  bufinefs  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  though  my 
refufal  occafioned  a  flight  difpute,  the  Arabs  thought  proper  to  relinquifh  their  claim. 
The  camels  were  heavily  laden,  and  the  Jelabs  travelled  flouly,  and  in  detached  parties, 
each  confulting  his  own  convenience,  till  the  31ft  of  the  fame  month,  when  we  came 
to  Gebel  Rumlie,  an  high  rocky  mountain,  which  we  were  to  defcend.  It  forms  the 
weflern  fide  of  the  ridge,  which  conftitutes,  as  it  were,  the  wall  of  Egypt,  and  the 
eaftern  boundary  of  the  low  defert,  in  which  lie  the  Oafes.  It  confifts  of  a  coarfe  tufa, 
and  is  of  rugged  and  difficult  defcent.  The  road  feems  in  many  places  to  have  been 
opened  by  art.  We  were  a  full  hour  in  reaching  the  bottom.  The  camels  not 
without  great  pain  carrying  their  loads  on  the  fteep  deciivity,  and  being  often  in 
danger  of  falling. 

From  the  fummit  of  this  rock  the  view  loft  itfelf  in  an  extenfive  valley,  confifting 
Jiiefly  of  rocks  and  fand,  but  diverfified  by  fmall  bufhes  of  the  date  tree,  and  other 
marks  of  vegetation,  near  the  fpring  where  we  defigned  to  repofe.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  iterility  of  the  mountain  we  had  palled.  Having  reached  the  plain,  it 
became  neceffary  to  unload  the  camels,  and  allow  them  fome  reft.  We  were  em- 
ployed four  hours  and  a  half,  the  following  morning,  in  paffing  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  Aine  Dize,  the  firft  place  where  water  is  found,  and  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  Oafis.  An  hot  wind  blowing  during  the  meridian  hours,  the 
thermometer  here  flood  during  that  time  under  the  fhade  of  the  tent  at  116 
degrees. 

In  marching  from  Aine  Dize  to  Charge,  eight  hours  were  employed.  Excepting 
a  fmall  fpace  near  the  fpring,  all  is  waftc.  The  chabir,  or  leader,  chofe  to  notify  his 
approach  to  the  town  by  beating  drums,  (two  of  which  he  had  borne  before  him  as 
marks  of  his  office,  and  as  occafion  might  require,  to  collect  the  travellers  when  dif- 
pcrfed,)  and  by  other  tokens  of  joy,  as  firing  fmall  arms,  {hooting,  &c.  One  of  my 
camels,  in  defcending  the  mountain,  had  fallen  and  injured  his  right  fhoulder,  which, 
as  a  cure  could  not  fuddenly  have  place,  obliged  me  to  change  him  for  another. 

There  is  a  gindi  or  officer  at  Charje,  and  another  at  Beiris,  both  belonging  to  Ibrahim- 
bey-el-kebir,  to  whom  thofc  villages  appertain  ;  and  to  them  is  entrufted  the  manage- 
ment of  what  relates  to  the  caravan  during  the  time  of  its  flay  there.  We  left  Charje 
on  Friday  the  7th  of  June,  and  having  pafled  another  defert  fpace,  after  fix  hours 
reached  another  village,  called  Bulak.  This  is  a  wretchedly  poor  place,  the  houfes 
being  only  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  ground  inclofed  with  a  wall  of  clay,  or  unburned 
bricks,  and  generally  without  a  roof.  It  furnifhes  good  water,  and  the  people  live  by 
the  fale  of  their  dates.  The  caravan  remained  a  day  at  Bulak,  and  having  left  it  on 
Sunday  the  9th,  arrived  at  Beiris  on  Monday  the  10th,  after  nearly  fourteen  hours 
march  through  a  barren  tract.  Here  the  chabir  thought  proper  to  go  through  the 
fame  ceremony  as  at  Charje. 

On  the  13th  we  employed  two  hours  in  palling  from  Beiris  to  Mughefs,  the  laft 
village  of  the  Oafis  toward  the  fouthern  defert.  We  left  Mughefs  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  and  on  Thurfday  the  20th,  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  Sheb.  At  this  place, 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  in  the  fand,  is  found  a  fupply  of  indifferent  water. 
A  tribe  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  called  Ababde,  who  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  Nile,  fometimes  Infefts  it.  Sheb  is  marked  by  the  production  of  a  great  quantity 
of  native  alum,  as  the  name  imports.  The  furface,  near  which  the  alum  is  found, 
abounds  with  a  reddifh  flone  ;  and  in  many  places  is  feen  argillaceous  earth.  Having 
left  Sheb  on  the  2  iff,  we  arrived  at  Selime  on  the  23d.  This  is  a  fmall  verdant  fpot,  at 
the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  no  great  height,  nor  apparently  extending  very  far.  It 
ids  the  belt  water  of  anv  place  on  the  route  ;  but  though  there  be  verdure  enough 
to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  dry  fterility  of  the  furrounding  furface,  it  affords  no  vege- 
table fit  for  the  fupport  either  of  man  or  beaft.  At  Selime  is  a  fmall  building,  which 
has  apparently  been  raifed  by  fome  of  the  tribes  refting  there,  that  place  being  much 
frequented  by  the  roving  parties  paffing  the  defert  in  different  directions.  The  building 
confifts  only  of  loofe  (tones,  but  the  jelabs  related  many  fables  concerning  it  ;  as  that  it 
had  of  old  been  inhabited  by  a  princefs  who,  like  the  Amazons,  drew  the  bow,  and 
wielded  the  battle-axe,  with  her  own  hand  ;  that  fhe  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  followers,  who  fpread  terror  all  over  Nubia,  ixc.  ;  and  that  her  name  was 
Selime*. 

On  the  24th  we  rolled,  and  having  proceeded  the  following  morning,  employed 
five  days  more  in  reaching  Leghea.  Water  there  is  fcarce,  and  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  of  Selime,  having  a  brackiih  tafte.  The  camels  throughout  the  caravan  began 
now  to  be  exceffively  weak  and  jaded,  and  the  chabir  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  true  road  : 
for  though  feveral  pcrfons  in  the  caravan  had  travcrfed  this  defert  ten  or  twelve  limes, 
they  were  not  unfrequently  unable  to  determine  which  was  the  right  courfe.  One  of 
the  party  was  fent  forward  to  difcover  fome  known  object  that  might  be  our  guide, 
and  after  having  been  abfent  thirty-fix  hours  he  returned.  While  we  remained  here 
we  felt  much  inconvenience  from  a  fuffocating  wind  that  blew  from  the  fouth,  and 
raifed  the  fand  in  clouds.  On  the  2d  of  July  the  caravan  left  Leghea  ;  and  on  the 
eighth,  after  a  fevere  and  fatiguing  march,  reached  the  Bir-el-Malha,  or  fait  fpring. 
The  vicinity  of  this  fpring  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  natron,  which  fubftance 
appears  under  different  circumftances,  and  is  of  different  quality  from  that  of  Terane. 
It  is  very  white  and  folid  ;  and  on  immerfion  in  water  becomes  hot,  and  difcharges  a 
great  portion  of  its  air. 

Small  quantities  of  it  are  carried  by  the  jelabs  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  fold  at  a  high 
price,  and  is  ufed  principally  in  making  fnuff.  The  water  found  at  this  place  is  very 
unpalatable,  being  brackifh. 

A  troop  of  the  natives  of  Zeghawa  met  us  at  this  well.  It  is  their  practice  to  ftation 
a  fmall  party  there,  when  caravans  are  expected,  who  remunerate  thcmfelves  for  the 
fatigue  of  a  ten  days  journey  bj  fupplying  provifions,  and  what  elfe  may  be  wanted  by 
travellers,  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Many  of  our  companions  at  this  time  had  great 
need  of  their  ailiftancc,  as  their  fupply  had  been  originally  infufficient,  and  many 
camels  had  perilhed  on  the  road.  The  vicinity  of  the  Bir-el-Malha  is  occafionally  in- 
fefted  by  the  Cubba-B  vlh,  a  wandering  tribe,  who,  mounted  on  the  fwifteft  drome- 
daries, rapidly  traverfe  the  defert,  and  live  by  plundering  the  defencelefs.  As  they 
are,  however,  unfurnifhed  with  fire-arms,  fo  numerous  a  body  as  ours  was  not  in 
much  danger  from  their  attack. 

We  remained  at  the  Bir-el-Malha  till  the  1 2th  ;  on  which  day  we  left  that  place, 
and  travelled  with  little  interruption  till  the  20th,  and  then  encamped  at  a  fpot  called 

*  In  palling  the  defert,  pmily  from  want  of  water,  partly  from  being  overloaded,  (thefe  animals  lxing 
tlu [i  fcarce  and  dear  in  Egypt,)  K>  many  camels  died,  that  feveral  1  rchants  "t  'lie  caravan  were  obliged 
10  bury  their  goods  in  the  Land  near  Selime,  wither  they  aftcrwaids  fent  foi  them, 
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Medwa,  where  however  is  no  fupply  of  water.  One  of  my  camels  having  fallen,  we 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  water  of  the  Mahrea  Arabs  *  whom  we  met,  or  to  take  up 
what  had  lodged  in  cavities  on  the  earth,  in  confequence  of  the  rains  which  were  then 
beginning  to  fall. 

On  the  23d  we  came  to  the  firft  fprings  within  the  limits  of  Fur,  which  are  in  this 
place  called  Wadi  Mafruk.  The  white  ant,  termis,  was  here  exceedingly  vexatious, 
building  his  covered  way  to  every  thing  within  the  tent,  and  deftroying  all  within  his 
reach.  This  together  with  the  rain?,  which  were  now  increafing,  and  began  to  pour  in 
a  torrent  through  the  valley,  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  tents,  and  take  fhelter  in  the 
next  village,  (Sweini,)  where  I  obtained  an  apartment  in  the  houfe  of  Ali-el-Chatib, 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  eftablifhed  in  the  country.  In  it  I  palled  eight  or  ten 
days,  not  having  arrived  at  Cobbe,  one  of  the  towns  whither  the  jelabs  chiefly  refort, 
till  the  feventh  of  Auguft. 

At  Sweini  refides  generally  a  melek  or  governor  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Dar- 
Fiir  ;  and  there  all  ftrangers,  as  well  as  merchants  of  the  country,  coming  with  the 
caravan,  are  obliged  to  wait,  till  the  pleafure  of  the  monarch  in  difpofing  of  them  be 
known. 

Coming  as  I  did  under  confiderable  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  merchants 
trading  to  that  country,  and,  in  the  Arabic  language,  rather  as  Daif-es-Sultan,  the 
King's  ftranger,  in  which  light  the  people  of  the  country  had  hitherto  viewed  me,  I 
expected  to  obtain,  without  delay,  permiflion  to  continue  my  journey  to  the  royal 
residence.  I  obferved  to  the  melek  of  Sweini  and  other  public  officers,  in  one  among 
many  converfations  I  had  with  them,  that  "  intending  to  vifit  the  Sultan,  I  fhould 
hardly  have  expected  to  be  put  back  with  frivolous  excufes,  as  the  non-payment  of 
duties  which  you  dare  not  explicitly  demand  of  me,  and  tributes  under  the  name  of 
prefents,  which  have  never  yet  been  exacted  of  a  ftranger.  If  any  duties  be  payable, 
beyond  what  have  already  been  difcharged,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  detain  all, 
or  fuch  part,  of  the  articles  I  bring  with  me,  as  you  judge  fufficient  to  anfwer  your 
claim  ;  but  not  to  refufe  me  permiflion  to  go  to  the  Sultan,  with  whom  I  have  bufi- 
nefs.  Or  if  other  reafons  operate  to  prevent  my  requeft  being  complied  with,  and  any 
fufpicions  prevail  relative  to  my  views  in  coming  here,  I  defire,  without  further  delay, 
to  be  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  returning  to  Egypt,  before  I  fuffer,  as  commonly 
happens  to  ftrangers,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  while  I  am  yet  in  the  habit  of 
travelling,  and  while  the  funds  are  yet  unexhaufted  which  fhould  fupport  me  in  my 
progrefs  farther." 

The  mifrcprefentations  which  had  been  made  concerning  me,  and  which  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  Sultan,  manacled  the  hands  of  the  melek,  and  prevented  my  remon- 
ftrance  from  having  any  effect.  But  candour  and  ingenuoufnefs  have  no  part  in  the 
character  of  flavcs ;  and  the  antient  qbfervation  is  moll  juft,  that  "  when  a  man  be- 
comes a  Have  he  Iofes  half  his  virtue."  I  therefore  remained  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  reafons  of  my  detention.  Perhaps  indeed,  without  implicating  himfelf,  the  melek 
could  not  have  declared  them  ;  or  perhaps  he  was  not  thoroughly  informed  as  to  their 
nature.  The  plot  that  had  been  laid  againft  me  might  indeed  have  deceived  much 
abler  heads  than  theirs,  on  whofe  caprices  my  fate  depended. 

*  The  Maine. 1  Arabs  have  the  art  of  making  wicker  balktts,  of  fo  clofe  a  texture,  that  they  carry  in 
them  milk,  water,  bouza  Much  of  the  earthen  ware  made  by  the  people  of  Dar- Fur  is  glazed,  I  know 
not  with  what  compofition. 
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Finding  no  mode  of  advancing,  till  the  reft  of  the  caravan  had  obtained  the  fame 
permiflion,  I  refolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  jelabs,  and  wait  patiently  the 
event.  The  houfe  I  was  in  confifted  of  a  multitude  of  diftinct  apartments,  built  with 
clay,  and  Covered  with  a  flanting  thatched  roof,  but  not  clofed  by  doors.  The  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  owner  allowed  all  who  could  find  place  in  it  to  lodge  themfelves  without 
difti'nction.  At  length,  after  the  expiration  of  about  ten  days,  an  order  from  the 
Sultan  arrived,  directing  that  all  the  jelabs  mould  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  houfes 
on  paying  the  duties  afieffed  on  them. 

The  circumftances  attending  myfelf  were  peculiar ;  and  many  of  the  difadvantages  I 
had  to  contend  with  could  not  be  well  forefeen  :  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  mark  them, 
that  if  any  occafion  ftiould  offer  they  may  be  ferviceable  to  others,  and  for  this  reafon 
they  fhall  be  detailed  at  confiderable  length. 

Before  leaving  Kahira,  I  was  apprifed,  that  all  commerce  in  Dar-Fur  was  conducted 
by  means  of  fimple  exchange.  To  carry  on  this  in  fuch  a  way  as  not  to  be  grofsly 
defrauded,  efpecially  having  my  attention  engrofled  by  other  objects,  and  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  articles  fit  for  bargain  and  fale  in  this  country,  feemed  wholly  impof- 
fible;  I  therefore  fought  for  a  perfon  who  might  go  through  this  bufinefs  for  me,  at 
leaft  with  fome  fhare  of  probity.  Such  a  one  arofe  to  the  notice  of  my.  friends  there  ; 
and  knowing  nothing  more  of  the  man,  as  indeed  I  could  not  know  any  thing  more, 
than  the  character  they  gave  of  him,  I  took  him  on  the  general  recommendation  of 
being  honeft,  and  underffanding  the  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  employed. 
The  perfon  re  commended  had  been  a  flave-broker  in  the  market  of  Kahira  ;  a  circum- 
ftance,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  me  earlier,  would  probably  have  prevented  my 
employing  him.  Till  the  moment  of  departure  I  had  obferved  in  him  keennefs  but 
no  fraud,  and  in  general  that  fubmiffive  acquiefcence  and  abfolute  devotion  to  the  will 
of  the  fupcrior,  for  which  the  lower  clafs  of  Kahirines  are  externally,  at  leaft,  remark- 
able. The  hour  for  commencing  our  march,  however,  feemed  with  him  the  fignal  for 
difobedience  and  infulting  behaviour ;  and  we  were  not  yet  far  removed  from  the  con- 
fines of  Fgypt,  when  this  mifconduct  was  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  I  once  levelled 
my  gun  at  him,  with  a  view  of  infpiring  terror.  The  merchants  around  us  interfered 
and  for  the  time  this  paffed  off,  but  the  man  only  fought  an  opportunity  of  revenge 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Soudan,  in  direct  oppofition  to  my  former  in- 
formation, too  foon  afforded  him  means  to  gratify. 

The  letters  with  which  I  was  provided  for  different  merchants  in  this  diftrict,  under 
whofc  roof  I  might  have  had  a  fafe  lodging,  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  me  till  I  had  feen 
the  Sultan  ;  for  till  then  no  perfon  knew  in  what  character  to  receive  me.  The  object 
of  this  man  therefore  was  to  prevent  my  introduction  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  preclude 
me  from  any  opportunity  of  reprefenting  my  cafe.  We  were  no  fooner  arrived  at 
Sweini,  than  he  found  means  to  employ  one  of  his  affbeiates,  who  had  been  fome  years 
eftabliftied  in  the  place,  to  go  to  the  Monarch,  and  infufc  into  his  mind  fufpicions  of  me 
as  a  Frank  and  an  infidel,  who  came  to  his  country  for  no  good  purpole,  and  whofe 
defigns  it  behoved  him  to  guard  againft  ;  and  to  fuggeft  to  him,  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  I  fhould  remain  at  large,  nor  yet  immediately  come  to  his  prefence,  but  that 
fome  perfon  fliould  be  commiffioned  to  watch  over  and  report  my  actions,  and  thus 
fruftrate  my  fuppofed  evil  intentions.  He  added,  as  1  afterwards  found,  many  anec- 
dotes, falfified  or  exaggerated,  of  the  enquiries  I  had  made,  the  way  I  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  my  general  behaviour  on  the  road. 

Nor  was  the  villain  himfelf  idle  during  the  time  his  coadjutor  was  thus  laudably  en- 
gaged.    I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  were  no  doors  to  the  apartments  of  the 
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houfe  we  were  in.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  my  momentary  ab- 
fencc,  to  take  out  of  a  box  which  had  been  broken  on  the  road,  a  quantity  of  red 
coral,  the  roofl  valuable  article  in  my  package.  As  the  box  remained  locked,  it  was 
not  till  long  alter  that  I  difcovered  this  lofs.  ■  By  the  help  of  this  commodity  he  ex- 
pected to  make  his  way  with  the  great.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  this  agent  returned, 
bearing  a  fpecious  letter,  impreffed  with  the  Sultan's  feal,  ordering  that  no  officer  on 
the  road  mould  prefume  to  detain  me,  or  to  take  any  thing  from  me,  till  I  came  to 
the  houfe  of  Ibrahim-el- Wohaifhi,  (the  name  of  this  very  agent,)  in  Cobbe,  where  I 
was  to  reft  myfelf,  till  further  orders  fhould  be  given  for  my  admiffion  to  his  prefence. 
I  was  not  indeed  at  that  time  privy  to  the  plot,  yet  if  I  could  have  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  it,  it  might  not  have  been  eafy  immediately  to  counteract  its  influence  ;  neverthelefs, 
I  fufpected  fomething  might  have  been  prattifed  againft  me. 

An  order  from  the  defpot,  which,  while  it  was  to  protect  me  from  his  officers  on  the 
road,  obliged  me  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  particular  fpot,  was  a  matter  of  furprife  to  me  ; 
but  fubmiffion  was  unavoidable,  as  I  was  at  that  time  unprovided  even  with  the  means 
of  remonftrance.  Had  the  machinations  of  my  adverfaries,  which  went  much  farther 
than  my  confinement,  having  been  actually  employed  againft  my  life,  been  at  that  time 
known  to  me,  this  feverity  would  not  have  caufed  any  aftonifhment,  and  the  means  of 
redrefs  might  have  been  lefs  doubtful.  But  fufpenfe  filled  the  void  of  pofitive  fuffering 
—  a  fufpenfe  to  which  no  apparent  remedy  fuggefted  itfelf.  Thofe  who  had  known 
me  in  Egypt  or  on  the  road  were  difperfed  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  people  of  the 
place  were  ill  difpofed  to  form  any  communication  with  me,  being  filled  with  religious 
horror  of  one  fuppofed  an  infidel,  but  of  yet  undefined  impiety,  and  whofe  colour, 
varioufly  regarded  as  the  fign  of  difeafe,  the  mark  of  divine  difpleafure,  or  at  leaft,  the 
unequivocal  proof  of  inferiority  of  fpecies,  had  averted  their  wonted  hofpitality,  clofed 
their  compaffion,  and  inflamed  their  perfonal  pride  and  religious  fury. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  that,  feeing  no  means  of  immediate  relief,  I  began  to  feel  im- 
patience •,  which,  as  I  continued  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  inactivity,  communicated  the  more 
rapidly  its  pernicious  influence  to  my  ftate  of  health.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  my 
arrival,  I  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  attended  with  extreme  pain  in  the  head. 
How  long  it  lafted  I  cannot  precifely  fay,  having  on  the  fecond  day  loft  my  recol- 
lection. It  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  effe£t  of  a  dyfentery,  which  lafted  for  two 
days,  and  left  me  too  weak  to  affift  myfelf.  I  had  reflection  enough  to  know,  that  of 
the  aliments  there  to  be  procured,  fcarcely  any  could  be  found  that  would  not  be  per- 
nicious. After  the  firft  attack,  therefore,  I  confined  myfelf  to  the  ufe  of  bark  and 
water,  which  laft  I  drank  in  great  quantities. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  had  elapfed,  when  the  fymptoms  appearing  to  diminifh, 
I  again  prefled  to  be  permitted  to  vifit  the  refidence  of  the  Sultan.  But  I  had  reafon 
to  regret  my  impatience  ;  for  having  at  length  obtained  leave,  I  proceeded  to  El  Fafher, 
only  to  repeat  my  fuffering.  The  rainy  feafon  was  almoft  at  an  end,  but  the  air, 
which  ftill  continued  infalubrious,  fatigue  and  anxiety  renewed  the  malady,  which, 
after  extreme  abitinence,  and  having  gone  through  the  fhort  catalogue  of  remedies 
which  I  had  had  the  precaution  to  take  with  me,  1  found  unabated.  Exceffive  head- 
achs,  laffitude,  thirft,  occafional  conftipation,  fucceeded  by  extreme  irritation  of  the 
vifcera,  continued  for  feveral  months  to  fhew  the  inefficacy  of  my  precautions,  and  to 
incapacitate  me  from  all  perfonal  exertion.  At  length  the  heat  ot  the  enfuing  fummer 
gradually  increafing,  and  producing  regular  and  continued  tranfpi ration,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  air  then  meliorated,  having  removed  the  caufe  of  indifpofition,  it  was  not  long 
before  I  gained  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength. 

3  .  Arrived 
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Arrived  at  El  Fafher,  I  was  firft  introduced  to  the  Melek  Mifellim,  one  of  the 
principal  miniftcrs.  This  man,  when  young,  had  been  a  Have,  and  engaged  in  do- 
nieftic  offices  of  the  palace,  but  having  been  detected  ufing  fome  familiarities  with  one 
of  the  women,  the  monarch  had  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  enfigns  of  manhood. 
Ignorant  and  uneducated,  he  appeared  to  have  a  certain  quicknefs  ot  apprehenfion, 
which,  together  with  uncommon  gaiety  of  humour,  had  rendered  him  acceptable  at 
court,  where  he  appeared  more  as  a  buffoon  than  a  minifler  of  ftate.  He  received  me 
with  a  rude  dare  as  an  object  he  was  unufed  to,  which  was  followed  by  a  mingled 
fmile  of  contempt  and  averfion.  He  was  feated  with  fome  other  of  the  royal  attendants, 
under  a  kind  of  awning  of  cotton  cloth,  on  a  mat  fpread  upon  the  fand.  After  the 
common  falutations,  the  melek  and  his  company  entered  into  converfation  on  the 
nature  of  my  vifit  to  the  country  ;  and  each  made  his  remarks  on  my  perfon,  and 
offered  his  conjectures  as  to  my  character  and  intentions. 

Their  converfation  was  partly  carried  on  in  their  vernacular  idiom,  partly  in  Arabic. 
At  length  a  wooden  bowl  of  polenta,  and  another  of  dried  meat,  were  fet  before  them. 
My  illnefs  deprived  me  of  all  inclination  to  eat ;  and  obferving  the  company  not  much 
inclined  to  invite  me  to  join  them,  and  yet  embarraffed  how  to  avoid  that  ceremony, 
I  relieved  them  by  declining  it,  and  defiring  them  to  begin.  "When  they  were  fatiated, 
(and  they  lofe  no  time  in  eating,)  a  great  number  of  foolifh  queftions  were  afked  me 
about  Europe,  fome  of  which  I  waved,  and  fatisfied  them  as  to  others  in  the  bed 
manner  I  was  able. 

One  of  the  principal  queftions  was,  whether  the  Englifh  paid  the  Jizie  to  the  Oth- 
man  Emperor  ?  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  capitation  tax,  paid  by  the  Greeks  and 
others,  for  liberty  to  worfhip  after  their  own  manner.  I  replied,  that  England  was  [o 
remote  from  the  Imperial  dominions,  that  no  war  between  the  two  countries  could 
well  have  place,  till  all  the  reft  of  Europe  fhould  have  fubmitted  to  the  Mohammedan 
arms,  which  had  not  hitherto  come  to  pafs  :  but  that,  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one  country  frequented  the  other,  and  by  mutual  agreement  were  con- 
fidered  as  perfonally  fecure  ;  that  prefents  were  occafionally  made  by  the  Britifh  King 
to  the  Emperor,  in  token  of  amity,  but  not  as  a  mark  of  fubjeclion ;  and  that  the  latter, 
on  his  part,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  had  fixed  this  as  the 
moment  of  general  converfion  to  the  true  faith,  in  virtue  of  his  difpenfing  power,  and 
fwayed  by  the  general  law  of  hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  functioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
prophet,  judged  it  lawful,  and  even  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  to  tolerate  fuch 
Europeans  as  conducted  themfelves  inoffenfively  in  his  dominions,  though  they  did 
not  pay  the  Jizie.  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  this  explanation  of  the  terms 
on  which  I  conceived  myfeif  to  ftand  in  relation  to  them,  having  by  this  time  learned 
how  rigidly  they  were  difpofed  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  Prophet's  di&um,  viz. 
that  no  infidels  are  to  be  fpared  but  fuch  as  pay  the  capitation  tax.  When  I  obferved 
they  grew  tired  of  afking  queftions,  I  feized  the  opportunity  of  explaining  why  I  came 
there,  and  what  favour  I  expected  fliould  be  fhewn  me. 

"  Mekk,  '  laid  1,  "  having  come  from  a  far  diflant  country  to  Mifr,  (Kahira,)  I 
was  there  made  acquainted  with  the  magnificence,  the  extended  empire,  and,  above  all, 
the  juftice  and  Hofpitality  of  the  King  Abd-el-rachmin,  whole  dominion  be  eternal ! 
Having  been  u fed  to  wander  over  various  countries  as  a  dcrwifh,  to  learn  wifdom 
from  the  aged,  and  to  collect  remedies  for  difeafes  from  the  herbs  that  fpring  in 
various  foils,  I  grew  defirous  of  feeing  Dar-Eur.  I  was  told  that  my  perfon  and 
property  would  be  fecure,  and  that  permiffion  would  be  given  me  to  go  wherever  I 
might  think  proper.     Since  my  arrival  within  the  confines,  I  have  found  that  all  thefe 

q  2  affurances 
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affurances  were  fallacious ;  my  inclinations  have  been  thwarted,  my  perfon  treated 
with  indignity,  and  my  property  plundered,  while  compliance  has  been  refufed  even 
to  my  moft  reafonable  demands.  I  afk  redrefs. — What  I  have  already  fuffered  from 
the  officers  of  the  Sultan  is  parted,  and  cannot  now  be  remedied,  but  I  defire  pro- 
tection for  the  future.  I  defire  the  punifhment  of  the  man  who  has  robbed  me,  and 
reltitution  of  what  has  been  taken.  Nor  is  this  all,  I  particularly  defire  permiflion  to 
go  to  Sennaar,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Habbefh.  I  was  prevented  from  going 
there  lalt  year  by  the  ftraight  road.  Habbefh  is  a  Chriftian  country,  abounding  in 
flaves  and  gold.  There  are  alfo  many  herbs  valuable  in  medicine.  Being  there,  I 
may  cafily  join  my  countrymen,  merchants  who  come  to  Moccha,  in  the  Bahr  Yemeni. 
I  defire  the  Sultan  will  allow  me  to  proceed  thither ;  and,  if  it  be  neceffary,  grant  me 
his  protection,  and  three  or  four  perfons,  deferving  confidence,  to  attend  me  to  the 
frontiers  of  Kordofan.  I  have  a  fmall  prefent  to  offer  him,  confifting  of  fuch  things 
as  my  circumftances  permitted  me  to  bring;  I  hope  he  may  not  refufe  to  receive  it, 
and  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  afk."  He  anfwered,  "  Merchant,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  Dar  ;  the  King  is  kind  to  ftrangers,  and  he  will  favour  you  in  all  you  wifli.  What- 
ever you  want  you  have  only  to  demand.  He  has  ordered  a  fack  of  wheat  and  four 
fheep  to  be  fent  you.  At  this  time  it  is  not  poffible  to  pafs  through  Kordofan ;  the 
Sultan  has  a  great  army  there,  and  when  the  country  fhall  be  in  fubjection  to  him  you 
may  pafs  unmolefted.  When  you  are  admitted  to  his  prefence,  you  will  tell  him  who 
has  robbed  you,  and  what  you  have  loft,  and  he  will  caufe  it  to  be  reftored."  It  was 
now  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  when  the  company  commenced  their  ablutions  I  retired. 

During  three  or  four  days  enfuing  I  fuffered  fo  violent  a  relapfe  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  even  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  nearly  at  an  end. 
The  moment  any  fymptom  of  amelioration  appeared,  I  fent  word  to  the  melek  that  it 
was  my  wifh  to  be  introduced  to  the  Sultan,  and  then  as  foon  as  poffible  to  be  dif- 
miffed.  No  reply  was  made  to  this  meffage  ;  but  the  following  day  he  came  to  the 
tent  with  fome  of  his  attendants,  and  defired  to  fee  the  merchandize  that  I  had  brought 
with  me.  As  to  part  of  the  articles,  confifting  of  wearing  apparel  fuited  to  the  great, 
&c.  I  very  readily  complied  ;  but  this  was  not  fufficient  j  the  melek  infifted  alfo  on 
feeing  the  contents  of  a  fmall  cheft,  which  chiefly  held  articles  ufeful  to  myfelf,  but 
not  defigned  for  fale.  '  There  were  alfo  in  it  fome  Englifh  piftols,  of  which  I  intended 
to  avail  myfelf  as  prefents  at  Sennaar,  or  wherever  elfe  I  might  be  able  to  penetrate. 
I  therefore  pofitively  refufed  to  open  the  cheft.  He  then  threatened  to  have  it  broke 
open — I  remained  unmoved.  At  length  his  attendants  proceeding  to  break  it  open, 
Ali  Hamad,  the  man  who  was  with  me,  with  his.  ufual  villainy,  took  the  key  from  its 
concealment  and  opened  the  box.  Every  thing  was  taken  out  and  examined  minutely — 
many  fmall  articles  appeared  no  more.  The  piftols  were  referved  to  be  taken  by  the 
Sultan,  (after  a  violent  but  fruitlefs  altercation,)  at  the  valuation  made  by  his  own 
fervants ;  and  my  telefcopes,  books,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  ufe,  wearing  apparel, 
&c.  wore  gracioufly  left  me. 

The  valuation  was  to  be  made  the  following  day,  which  was  done  quite  againft  my 
confent,  and  in  contempt  of  my  warmeft  remonftrances.  Some  part  of  the  articles 
were  ftated  at  their  full  value,  and  others  far  below  it.  The  whole  was  eftimated  at 
thirty-eight  head  of  flaves,  being  at  the  market  price  worth  about  eighty,  exclufively 
of  a  prefent  of  value  for  the  Sultan.  A  pair  of  double-barrelled  piftols,  filver-mounted, 
which  had  coft  twenty  guineas  in  London,  were  valued  at  one  flave,  which  is  com- 
monly purchafable,  by  thofc  who  are  experienced  in  that  traffic,  for  the  value  of  fifteen 
piaftres  in  Egyptian  commodities.     On  this  J  exclaimed,  that  if  they  meant  to  plunder, 

and 
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and  bargain  and  fale  were  not  conducted  in  this  country  by  confent  of  the  parties,  but 
by  force,  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  whole  gratis.  No  anfvver  was  made,  but  the 
day  following  two  camels  were  brought  me  as  a  prefenr. 

The  violent  manner  in  which  my  property  had  been  feized,  and  the  general  ill  treat- 
ment I  had  received,  much  augmented  the  diforder,  already  fevere.  I  had  now  been 
fifteen  days  in  the  tent,  expofed  to  great  variations  of  temperature,  it  being  at  the 
clofe  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  fo  entirely  difregarded,  that  though,  tormented  with 
third,  I  could  rarely  obtain  water  to  drink.  I  judged  that  the  only  means  of  reftoration 
which  remained  were,  to  return  to  Cobbe,  and  avail  myfelf  of  the  fhelter  of  a  clay 
houfe,  and  that  privacy  and  quiet,  the  want  of  which  1  had  fo  fenfibly  felt.  Being  in 
pofleffion  of  the  greater  part  of  my  property,  and  having  left  me  only  fo  much  as 
would  fupply  the  wants  of  a  few  months,  the  melek  did  not  feem  very  anxious  about 
my  flay.  I  hired  two  Arabs,  and  with  the  camels  that  had  been  given  me,  and 
the  property  that  remained,  made  my  way  on  the  third  day  to  the  place  whence 
I  came. 

In  the  intervals  of  my  illnefs,  I  vifited  the  chief  perfons  of  the  place ;  and  as  the 
eyes  of  the  people  became  habituated  to  me,  I  found  my  fituation  growing  fomewhat 
more  tolerable.  Idle,  as  I  certainly  was,  during  this  winter,  with  refpect  to  the 
immediate  objects  of  my  voyage,  I  grew  of  courfe  more  familiar  with  the  manners  and 
particular  dialect  of  the  country  :  for  the  Arabic,  which  is  fpoken  here,  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Egypt.  I  feldom,  indeed,  joined  in  the  parties 
where  merifi  *  was  introduced,  becaufe  it  was  important  not  to  hazard  becoming 
concerned  in  the  riots,  which  are  the  frequent  confequence  of  their  inebriation.  But 
I  was  often  diverted  by  the  mode  of  conducting  a  bargain,  which  fometimes  lafls  for 
feveral  hours  ;  and  I  liftencd,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  inftruction,  to  their  legal 
arguments,  and  the  cool  difcuffions  of  right,  which  are  the  confequence  of  often  fub- 
mitting  difputcs  to  arbitration.  I  could  lmile  at  the  quibbling  diftinctions,  by  which  the 
niceties  of  external  obfervance  are  fettled  ;  but  I  had  generally  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  their  theory  of  morals. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  graver  men,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fit  and  converfe  under 
a  fhed  erected  for  the  purpofc.  When  convalefcent",  I  feldom  failed  to  be  of  this 
party  ;  for  though  the  converfation  contained  few  fallics  of  wit,  much  lefs  profundity 
of  obfervation,  yet  it  was  carried  on  without  ill  humour,  with  mutual  forbearance,  and 
on  the  whole  in  an  equable  courfe.  Perhaps  indeed  the  fociety  appeared  lefs  dull,  as 
diflipating  reflections  which  my  fituation  rendered  unpleafant. 

The  following  Cummer  (1794)  having  in  fome  degree  recovered  my  flrength,  I 
determined  to  go  and  refide  for  a  time  near  the  Sultan,  as  well  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  fupplicating  for  redrefs  of  what  I  had  already  fuffercd,  as  to  feize  any  moment  that 
might  offer  of  pre  fling  my  requeft  for  permiflion  to  advance.  On  leaving  the  houfe 
which  I  had  inhabited  at  Cubic,  a  difpute  had  arifen  with  the  owner  of  it,  who  wanted 
me  to  fign  a  declaration  that  nothing  had  been  lofl  during  my  refidence  in  his  houfe. 
This,  which  was  directly  the  reverie  of  the  truth,  I  refufed  to  do ;  and  in  confequence 
he  called  an  affembly  of  Fukkara  or  facred  judges.  The  refult,  after  much  conteft, 
ferved  to  fkreen  him  from  the  refponfibility  legally  attached  to  his  conduct,  without 
averting  the  charge,  and  determined  me  never  to  return  to  his  roof. 

On  my  arrival  at  El  Fafher,  my  good  friend  the  Melek  Mifellim  being  employed 
by  his  mafter  in  the  fouth,  I  went  under  the  protection  of  the  Melek  Ibrahim,  one  of 

*   A  fermented  liquor,  called  biiza  or  merifi. 
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the  oldeft  perfons  in  authority  there,  and  lodged  myfelf  (as  all  ftrangers  are  obliged 
to  lodge  in  the  inclofure  of  fome  of  the  natives)  in  the  houfe  of  a  man  named  Mufa, 
now  only  an  inconfiderable  officer,  though  one  of  the  fons  of  Sultan  Bokar.  This 
Mufa  was  one  of  the  mod  upright  and  difinterefted  men  I  have  known  in  that  country, 
and  indeed  among  the  Mohammedans  of  any  country.  Calm  and  dignified  in  his  de- 
meanor, though  poor  and  deftitute  of  power,  he  never  infulted,  though  his  religion 
taught  him  to  hate.  No  motive  could  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  induce  him  to  eat 
out  of  the  fame  plate  with  a  Caffre,  but  he  was  punctilioufly  obfervant  of  the  rights  of 
hofpitality  which  that  religion  alfo  dictated,  and  daily  provided  me  with  a  portion  of 
food  from  his  kitchen.  He  often  faid  that,  as  it  was  a  precept  of  my  faith  to  hate  the 
Prophet,  he  was  bound  to  encourage  the  fame  fentiment  towards  me  j  but  that  he  was 
neither  obliged  to  injure  me,  nor  excufed  in  doing  fo. 

The  Melek  Ibrahim  is  a  man  of  about  fixty  years  of  age,  tall  but  not  athletic,  and 
characterifed  by  the  roughnefs  rather  than  the  expreffion  of  his  features.  He  has  no 
beard,  and  the  little  hair  which  remains  either  on  his  head  or  face  is  grey.  His 
manners  and  even  the  motions  of  his  body  are  ungraceful,  and  without  the  eafe  of 
fuperior  rank,  or  the  majefly  of  fuperior  intellect.  Yet  his  underftanding  feems  clear 
and  comprehenfive,  and  his  fagacity  not  unworthy  the  ftation  afligned  him — one  of 
the  firfl  in  the  empire.  He  is  indeed  a  bigot  in  matters  of  faith,  but  in  all  that  con- 
cerns not  the  prevailing  fuperftition,  his  judgment  is  cool,  and  little  liable  to  error. 
He  once  held  the  reputation  of  integrity  above  the  reft  of  his  order,  but  his  prefent 
riches  render  this  character  ambiguous.  Generofity,  however,  holds  no  place  among  his 
virtues.  The  uniform  tenor  of  his  life  is  governed  by  mean  avarice ;  and  though  the 
moft  opulent  man  in  the  empire,  except  the  Sultan,  fo  little  does  he  poffefs  of  Arabian 
hofpitality,  that  the  man  ufed  to  be  regarded  as  unhappy  who  went  fupperlefs  to  his 
evening  councils.  He  had  never  yet  feen  a  Frank,  and  regarded  me  nearly  as  the 
Britilh  or  French  commonalty  view  the  dwarfifh  Goitres  of  the  Alps.  I  could  collect 
from  his  converfation  that  he  looked  on  Europeans  as  a  fmall  tribe,  cut  off  by  the 
fingularity  of  colour  and  features,  and  ftill  more  by  their  impiety,  from  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

When  I  entered  the  court  where  he  was  fitting,  he  bad  me  welcome,  and  received 
with  complacency  a  prefent  which,  in  compliance  with  cullom,  I  brought  on  the  occa- 
fion.  He  even  thanked  me  for  it ;  but  expreffed  ftrong  furprife  at  my  journey  to  Dar- 
Fur-  I  complained  of  the  injuries  done  me,  and  he  allured  me  of  redrefs  for  the  paft, 
and  protection  for  the  future :  at  the  fame  time  it  was  clear  that  he  efteemed  the  pre- 
sent a  tribute,  and  conceived  that  perfonal  fafety  was  more  than  I  could  reafonably 
expect.  His  conduct  afterwards  was  a  further  proof  of  his  fentiments ;  for  though  I 
remained  at  El  Fafher  three  entire  months,  I  faw  him  only  when  I  forced  myfelf  on 
his  notice,  and  experienced  no  return  of  civility,  much  lefs  any  compenfation  for  what 
I  had  already  fuffered. 

During  this  time  I  was  folicitous  to  attend  regularly  the  levees  of  the  Sultan,  which 
are  from  fix  in  the  morning  till  ten  ;  but  could  very  rarely  obtain  admittance,  and 
when  I  did  had  no  opportunity  of  fpcaking.  Whether  the  general  prejudice  againft  me, 
or  the  machinations  of  my  enemies,  produced  this  pointed  difregard,  which,  as  was 
faid,  a  ftranger  fcarcely  ever  experienced  before,  circumftances  afforded  no  fufficient 
ground  to  decide.     I  fufpected  the  former  ;   but  probably  both  had  their  (hare. 

On  returning  to  my  temporary  habitation,  a  flied,  as  was  ufual  with  me  on  the  fun's 
approach  to  the  meridian,  fatigued  with  heat,  oppreffed  with  thirft,  and  not  without 
inclination  for  food,  my  repalt  was  commonly  a  kind  of  bread  gently  acid,  moiftened 
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with  water.  I  grew  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  people  who  attend  the  court,  as  well 
as  with  many  ftrangers  who  were  fuitors  there.  Their  converfation  fometimes  amufed 
me,  but  more  often  I  found  their  continued  and  unmeaning  queftions  haraffing  and 
importunate,  and  their  remarks  either  abfurd  or  offenfive.  The  taedium  of  folitude, 
unfurnifhed  with  the  means  to  render  it  agreeable,  was  however  removed.  I  occa- 
fionally  frequented  the  markets,  which  are  ufually  held  from  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon till  funfet :  but  my  perfon  being  there  ftill  ftrange,  the  crowd  that  affembled 
inclined  me  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  Furians  here  feemed  unacquainted  with  the  fports  of  the  field.  I  occafionally 
went  out  with  a  gun  after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  face  of  the 
country  became  green  ;  but  little  offered  itfelf  worthy  attention,  either  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdoms.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fummer  the  earth  had  been 
parched,  and  deftitute  of  all  vegetation. 

After  waiting  in  fruitlefs  expectation  at  El  Fafher,  as  the  time  of  my  departure  was 
drawing  near,  an  accident  happened,  which,  though  not  of  the  moft  pleafing  kind, 
contributed  to  make  me  noticed,  and  obtained  for  me  at  length  an  interview  with  the 
Sultan. — The  flaves  of  the  houfe  ufed  frequently  to  collect  round  me,  as  if  to  examine 
a  ftrange  object.  I  joked  occafionally  with  them,  without  any  other  view  than  that  of 
momentary  relaxation.  One  day  as  I  was  reading  in  the  hut,  one  of  them,  a  girl  about 
fifteen,  came  to  the  door  of  it,  when,  from  a  whim  of  the  moment,  I  feized  the  cloth 
that  was  round  her  waift,  which  dropped  and  left  her  naked.  Chance  fo  determined 
that  the  owner  of  the  flave  paffed  at  the  moment  and  faw  her.  The  publicity  of  the 
place  precluded  any  view  of  farther  familiarity,  but  the  tumult  which  fucceeded  ap- 
peared to  mark  the  moft  heinous  of  crimes,  and  to  threaten  the  moft  exemplary  ven- 
geance. The  man  threw  his  turban  on  the  earth,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ye  believers  in 
the  Prophet,  hear  me!  Ye  faithful,  avenge  me!"  with  other  fimilar  expreffions. 
"  A  Caffre  has  violated  the  property  of  a  defcendant  of  Mohammed  •"  (meaning  him- 
felf,  which  was  utterly  falfe.)  When  a  number  of  people  was  collected  around  him, 
he  related  the  fuppofed  injury  he  had  received  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  exhorted 
them  to  take  their  arms  and  facrifice  the  Caffre.  He  had  charged  a  carbine,  and 
affedted  to  come  forward  to  execute  his  threats,  when  fome  one  of  the  company  who 
had  advanced  fartheft,  and  faw  me,  called  out  to  the  red  that  I  was  armed,  and  pre- 
pared to  refift. 

It  was  then  agreed  among  the  affembly  that  fome  method  of  punifhment  might  be 
found  that  promifed  more  fecurity  and  profit  to  the  complainant,  and  would  be  more 
formidable  to  the  guilty.  The  man  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  my  broker 
was  to  take  the  flave,  as  if  fhe  had  really  been  violated  *,  and  agreed  to  pay  whatever 
her  mailer  mould  charge  as  the  price.  The  latter  had  the  modefty  to  afk  ten  head  of 
flaves.  He  was  then  to  make  his  demand  on  me  for  the  value  of  ten  flaves,  and  if  I 
carried  the  matter  before  the  cadi,  which  he  fuppofed  I  fhould  hardly  venture  to  do, 
he  had  fuborned  witneffes  to  prove  that  I  had  received  of  him  property  to  that  amount. 

On  my  removal  from  Cobbe  to  El  Fafher,  I  had  caufed  my  fmall  remaining  pro- 
perty, among  which  were  few  articles  of  value,  but  many  of  much  ufe  to  me,  to  be 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Hoffein  (the  owner  of  the  flave)  and  his  companion.     On  my 

•  By  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  any  illicit  connedtion  with  the  female  flave  of  another  makes  the  perfon 
guilty  rcfponfible  for  her  value  to  the  owner.  Thus  the  perfonal  injury  is  expiated.  The  public  offence 
of  zinna,  whoredom,  incurs  a  puniihment  varying  according  to  the  character  and  circumlianccs  of  the 
offender ;  but  the  polkive  tcftimony  of  four  witueffes  is  ncceflary  to  cftablifh  this  faft. 
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return  thither,  which  happened  within  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  I  claimed  it : 
they  refilled,  as  they  alleged,  at  the  fuit  of  my  broker,  and  would  not  deliver  it  till 
the  value  of  ten  Haves  mould  be  paid  to  him.  1  had  from  the  firft  confidered  their 
conduct  as  fo  violent,  that  if  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  government,  the  claim  muft  un- 
queftionably  be  abandoned  ;  and  indeed  my  adverfaries  had  only  refted  their  expect- 
ations on  the  timidity  which  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  obferve  in  Chriilians  of  the 
country,  whofe  accufation  and  condemnation  are  in  fact:  the  fame.  I  had  not  negle&ed 
to  give  the  tranfaction  all  the  notoriety  I  could,  without  having  recourfe  to  public 
authority,  and  thofe  to  whom  I  had  applied  were  decidedly  in  my  favour.  I  therefore 
now  went  to  my  adverfaries,  Hoffein  and  his  companion,  and  in  their  prefence  offered 
to  Ali  Hamad  a  promiffory  note  for  the  value  of  ten  Haves,  at  the  market  price  on  my 
arrival  in  Kahira.  It  was  refufed  ;  and  my  cheft,  in  which  were  fome  German  dollars 
and  other  articles,  was  {till  detained  by  them  ;  the,  reft  was  given  up. 

In  the  mean  time  much  had  been  faid  on  the  fubject:,  both  among  the  natives  and 
foreigners ;  and  the  flagrant  injuftice  I  was  likely  to  fuffer  forcibly  ftruck  all  that  were 
not  in  a  ftate  to  profit  by  it,  but  none  more  than  the  Egyptian  merchants :  they  were 
indignant  to  fee  that  fo  enormous  a  penalty  fhould  be  forfeited  to  thofe  who  had  no 
claim  but  effrontery  to  demand  it ;  and  that  they  had  no  (hare,  and  were  too  numerous 
to  expect:  to  be  all  rewarded  for  connivance  ;  accordingly  fome  of  them  were  diligent 
in  carrying  the  news  to  the  monarch. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  moved  in  the  bufinefs,  from  any  love  of 
juftice,  or  commifferation  with  the  fufferings  of  a  perfon  to  whom  himfelf  had  fhewn 
fuch  pointed  difregard,  not  to  fay  manifeft  injuftice.  But  he  was  told  that  the  Franks 
enioyed  great  favour  with  the  Senjiaks,  and  that  whatever  one  of  their  number  fuffered 
in  Fur,  might  be  retaliated  on  the  jelabs  on  their  arrival  at  Kahira,  with  very  little 
effort,  by  getting  their  property  there  feized  by  the  magiftrate,  either  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  what  mould  have  been  loft,  or  a  fecurity  for  what  might  happen.  Add  to 
this,  he  thought  his  own  dignity  compromifed,  mould  a  foreigner  thus  be  permitted  to 
vindicate  himfelf  by  force  in  his  country.  I  had  indeed  been  told  that  the  Sultan  was 
apprifed  of  the  tranfaction  previoufly  to  my  departure  from  El  Fafher,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  grant  me  redrefs ;  but  after  waiting  about  fifteen  days  without  hearing  any- 
thing farther  of  his  intentions,  weary  of  fuffering,  I  determined  to  return.  I  had  been 
there  but  a  fhort  time  when  a  fulganawy  (meffenger)  arrived  exprefs  from  the  court, 
with  orders  for  me  to  repair  to  El  Fafher  immediately.  The  object:  of  the  meffage  was 
kept  in  profound  fecrecy,  nor  could  I  difcover  whether  it  portended  good  or  evil.  I 
left  Cobbe  the  fame  evening,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey  the  following  day 
about  noon. 

I  repaired  as  before  to  the  Melek  Ibrahim,  who  on  the  following  day  introduced 
me  at  the  public  audience.  The  Sultan,  as  he  retired  to  the  palace  after  it  was  over, 
ordered  all  the  parties  to  appear.  Being  come  within  the  inner  court,  he  flopped  the 
white  mule  on  which  he  was  mounted,  and  began  a  fhort  harangue,  addreffing  himfelf 
to  Hoffein  and  Ali  Hamad,  my  fervant,  in  which  he  cenfured,  in  a  rapid  and  energetic 
flyle,  their  conduct:  towards  me.  "  One,"  faid  he,  turning  to  Ali,  "  calls  himfelf 
wakil  of  the  Frank  ;  if  he  were  a  Sherif  and  a  Muflim,  as  he  pretends,  he  would  know 
that  the  law  of  the  Prophet  permits  not  a  Muflim  to  be  wakil  to  a  Caffre  :  another  calls 
himfelf  his  friend  ;  but  both  are  agreed  in  robbing  him  of  his  property,  and  ufurping 
the  authority  of  the  laws.  Henceforth  I  am  his  wakil,  and  will  protect  him."  He 
then  ordered  all  the  parties  to  repair  to  the  houfe  of  Mufa  Wullad  Jelfun,  melek  of  the 
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jelabs,  under  whofe  appropriate  jurifdiction  are  all  foreign  merchants.     Here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  relate  briefly  how  I  had  been  before  received  by  the  Sultan. 

On  my  firft  audience  I  was  too  ill  to  make  much  obfervation:  I  was  feated  at  a  diflance 
from  him  ;  the  vifit  was  fhort,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  opening  a  converfation. 
He  was  placed  on  his  feat  (cur/i)  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  Some  perfon  had  mentioned 
to  him  my  watch,  and  a  copy  of  Erpenius's  Grammar,  which  I  had  with  me.  He 
afked  to  fee  both  ;  but  after  carting  his  eyes  on  each  he  returned  them.  The  prefent 
I  had  brought  was  fhewn  him,  for  which  he  thanked  me,  and  rofe  to  retire. 

During  the  following  fummer,  the  firlt  time  I  got  admiflion  to  him,  he  was  holding 
a  diwan  in  the  outer  court.  He  was  then  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  clothed  with  a 
fcarlet  benifli,  and  had  on  his  head  a  white  turban  ;  which,  however,  together  with  part 
of  his  face,  was  covered  with  a  thick  muflin.  On  his  feet  were  yellow  boots,  and  the 
faddle  on  which  he  was  feated  was  of  crimfon  velvet,  without  any  ornament  of  gold 
orfilver.  His  fword,  which  was  broad  and  flraight,  and  adorned  with  a  hilt  of  maffy 
gold,  was  held  horizontally  in  his  right  hand.  A  (mail  canopy  of  muflin  was  fupported 
over  his  head.  Amid  the  noife  and  hurry  of  above  a  thoufand  perfons  who  were  there 
aflembled,  I  was  unable  to  make  myfelf  heard,  which  the  nature  of  my  fituation 
obliged  me  to  attempt,  though  not  exactly  conformable  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court, 
that,  almoff.  to  the  exclufion  of  ftrangers,  had  appropriated  the  diwan  to  the  troops, 
the  Arabs,  and  others  connected  with  the  government. 

On  another  occafion  I  contrived  to  gain  admittance  to  the  interior  court  by  a  bribe. 
The  Sultan  was  hearing  a  caufe  of  a  private  nature,  the  proceedings  on  which  were 
only  in  the  Furian  language.  He  was  feated  on  a  kind  of  chair,  tf*^^s=,  which 
was  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  wore  a  red  filk  turban ;  his  face  was  then  un- 
covered :  the  imperial  fword  was  placed  acrofs  his  knees,  and  his  hands  were  engaged 
with  a  chaplet  of  red  coral.  Being  near  him  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  him,  in  order  to  have 
a  perfect  idea  of  his  countenance,  which,  being  fhort-fighted,  and  not  thinking  it  very 
decent  to  ufe  a  glafs  in  his  prefence,  I  had  hitherto  fcarcely  found  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring.  He  feemed  evidently  difcompofed  at  my  having  obferved  him  thus,  and 
the  moment  the  caufe  was  at  an  end  he  retired  very  abruptly.  Some  perfons  to  whom 
I  afterwards  remarked  the  circumftance,  feemed  to  think  that  his  attendants  had  taught 
him  to  fear  the  magic  of  the  Franks,  to  the  operation  of  which  their  habit  of  taking 
likeneffes  is  imagined  by  fome  of  the  Orientals  to  conduce.  He  is  a  man  rather  under 
the  middle  fize,  of  a  complexion  adufc  or  dry,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  features 
abounding  in  expreffion.  His  beard  is  fhort  but  full,  and  his  countenance,  though 
perfectly  black,  materially  differing  from  the  negro;  though  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  he  poffeffts  much  alertnefs  and  activity. 

At  another  of  my  vifits  I  found  him  in  the  interior  court,  {landing,  with  a  long  ftaff 
tipped  with  filvcr  in  his  right  hand,  on  which  he  1  \med,  and  the  fword  in  his  left. 
He  then  had  chofen  to  adorn  his  head  \\i;h  the  folds  of  a  red  filk  turban,  compofed  of 
the  fame  material  as  the  weftern  Ar.ibs  ufe  for  a  cincture.  The  melek  Ibrahim  pre- 
sented him,  in  my  name,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  filk  and  cotton,  of  the  manufacture  of 
Damalcus.  He  returned  anfwer,  Barak-  ullaji!  —  May  the  blc  fling  of  God  be  on 
him  ! — a  phrafe  in  general  ufe  on  receiving  any  favour,  and  inftantly  retired,  without 
giving  me  time  to  urge  the  requeft  of  which  I  intended  the  offering  Ihould  be  the  pre- 
cursor. It  is  expected  of  all  perfons  that,  on  coming  to  El  Fafher,  they  fhould  bring 
with  them  a  prefent  of  greater  or  lefs  value,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  in 
hand.  It  is  no  lefs  ufual  before  leaving  the  royal  refidence,  to  afk  permiffion  of  the 
Sultan  for  that  purpofe.     With  this  latter  form,  which  was  to  me  unplealant,  I  fome- 
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times  complied,  but  more  frequently  omitted  it :  but  on  this  occafion,  having  been  long 
refident  there,  I  thought  fit  to  make  a  laft  effort  to  promote  my  defign.  The  day 
preceding  that  which  I  had  fixed  for  my  return  happened  to  be  a  great  public  audience : 
I  found  the  monarch  feated  on  his  throne  (curfi),  under  a  lofty  canopy,  compofed  not 
of  one  material,  but  of  various  fluffs  of  Syrian  and  even  of  Indian  fabric,  hung  loofely 
on  a  light  frame  of  wood,  no  two  pieces  of  the  fame  pattern.  The  place  he  fat  in  was 
fpread  with  fmall  Turkey  carpets.  The  meleks  were  feated  at  fome  diftance  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  behind  them  a  line  of  guards,  with  caps,  ornamented  in  front  with 
a  fmall  piece  of  copper  and  a  black  oftrich  feather.  Each  bore  a  fpear  in  his  hand, 
and  a  target  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  on  the  oppofite  arm.  Their  drefs  con- 
fided only  of  a  cotton  fhirt  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Behind  the  throne 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  eunuchs,  clothed  indeed  fplendidly  in  habiliments  of  cloth  or 
filk,  but  clumfily  adjufted,  without  any  regard  to  fize  or  colour.  The  fpace  in  front 
was  filled  with  fuitors  and  fpe&ators,  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  A 
kind  of  hired  encomiaff.  flood  on  the  monarch's  left  hand,  crying  out,  a  plein  gorge, 
during  the  whole  ceremony,  "  See  the  buffaloe  (u^L.),  the  offspring  of  a  buffaloe, 
a  bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  fuperior  flrength,  the  powerful  Sultan  Abd-el-rach- 
man-el-rafhid  !  May  God  prolong  thy  life  !  —  O  Mafler  —  May  God  aflifl  thee,  and 
render  thee  victorious !" 

From  this  audience,  as  from  thofe  which  had  preceded  it,  I  was  obliged  to  retire 
as  I  had  come,  without  effecting  any  purpofe.  I  was  told  there  were  occafions  when 
the  Sultan  wears  a  kind  of  crown,  as  is  common  with  other  African  monarchs ;  but 
of  this  practice  I  had  no  opportunity  to  bear  teftimony.  When  he  appeared  in  public, 
a  number  of  troops  armed  with  light  fpears  ufually  attended  him,  and  feveral  of  his 
flaves  were  employed  to  bear  a  kind  of  umbrella  over  his  head,  which  concealed  his 
face  from  the  multitude.  When  he  pafles,  all  the  fpe&ators  are  obliged  to  appear 
barefooted,  and  commonly  to  kneel — his  fubjects  bow  to  the  earth,  but  this  com- 
pliance is  not  expected  from  foreigners.  Even  the  meleks,  when  they  approach  the 
throne,  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  which  gave  occafion  to  an  Egyptian  to 
remark,  that  the  jarea*  in  Fur  was  a  melek,  and  the  melek  a  jarea  —  alluding  to 
the  fervile  behaviour  of  the  miniflers,  and  the  publicity  of  women  in  the  domeflic 
offices  of  the  palace. 

The  Sultan  Abd-el-rachman,  foon  after  he  became  poffefied  of  fovereign  authority, 
with  the  oflenfible  motive  of  teflifying  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet, 
but  more  perhaps  with  a  view  of  obtaining  greater  weight  among  his  fubjefts,  by  fome 
mark  of  the  confideration  of  the  firfl  of  Mohammedan  princes,  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  prefent  to  Conflantinople.  It  confided  of  three  of  the  choicefl  eunuchs,  and  three 
of  the  mofl  beautiful  female  flaves  that  could  be  procured.  The  Othman  Emperor, 
when  they  were  prefented,  had,  it  is  faid,  never  heard  of  the  Sultan  of  Dar-F»r, 
but  he  returned  an  highly-ornamented  fabre,  a  rich  peliife,  and  a  ring  fet  with  a  angle 
diamond  of  no  inconfiderable  value. 

*  A  female  Have. 
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CHAP.  II. — Refidence  with  the  Melek  Mufa — Dijfimulation  of  the  Arabs — Incidents 
— Return  to  Coble — Endeavours  to  proceed  farther  into  Africa — NeceJJity  of  exer- 
cifing  Medicine — Fe/lival — Punifhment  of  Confpirators — Art  of  the  Sultan  —  Atro- 
cious Conducl  of  my  Kahirine  Servant  —  At  length  find  an  Opportunity  of  Departure, 
after  a  conjlrained  Refidence  in  Dar-Fiir  of  nearly  Three  Tears. 

MY  reception  with  Mufa  Wullad  Jelftin  was  very  different  from  that  which  I  had 
experienced  in  the  houfe  of  Mifellim,  or  Ibrahim.  All  the  principal  people  faluted 
me,  and  fought  my  converfation.  The  melek,  by  thofe  who  knew  him,  was  efteemed 
a  man  of  confummate  diffimulation,  and  boundlefs  ambition ;  quick  of  apprehenfion, 
decifive,  and  energetic.  I  found  him  eafy  and  dignified  in  his  manner ;  and,  by  his 
communication  with  foreigners  perhaps,  more  polifhed,  and  better  informed,  than  the 
reft  of  his  order.  His  behaviour  toward  myfelf  was  complacent ;  and  he  affected  to 
feek  opportunities  of  hearing  my  fentiments  on  fuch  fubjects  as  occurred.  During 
three  days  we  were  generally  feated  with  him,  and  partook  of  his  table,  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  abundant  fupply,  if  not  for  the  delicacy  of  the  food.  On  thefe 
occafions  I  was  indeed  frequently  haraffed  with  queftions,  the  fimplicity  of  which  dif- 
gufted  me,  and  was  even  in  fome  inftances  indirectly  reviled  for  my  fuppofed  attach- 
ment to  a  feet,  whofe  tenets  among  Mohammedans  are  thought  abfurd  and  even  im- 
pious. However,  when  they  were  led  to  imagine  that  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  was 
beginning  to  brighten  my  profpecls,  their  difpofition  on  that  head  appeared  much 
more  eafy  and  tolerant.  But  1  was  alio  frequently  impreffed  with  the  clear  intelli- 
gence, and  penetrating  fagacity,  with  which  the  claims  of  the  refpective  fuitors  were 
inveftigatcd,  and  the  equity  and  firmnefs  with  which  they  were  terminated  by  this 
ofticer.  Oftener  than  once  even,  during  my  fliort  abode  with  him,  the  beft  con- 
ftructed  plans  to  difguife  the  truth,  and  elude  the  purpofes  of  juftice,  were  laid  open, 
and  rendered  abortive  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  with  how  much  artifice  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever ignorant  in  other  refpects,  defend  themfelves,  whether  right  or  wrong,  as  long 
as  they  have  any  profit  to  hope,  or  lofs  to  dread.  So  clear  is  their  difcernment,  fo 
retentive  their  memory,  and  fo  firm  their  refutation  on  thefe  occafions,  that  no  word, 
no  look,  not  even  an  involuntary  movement,  efcapes  them,  which  can  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  betray  their  caufe ;  and  the  longed  crofs-examination,  or  queftions  put  at  the 
greateft  diftance  of  time,  will  bring  to  light  no  fact  unfavourable  to  the  intereft  which 
they  are  to  defend. 

In  obedience  to  the  Sultan's  command,  I  gave  in  an  exact  ftatement  of  the  property 
[  had  loft,  and  fubftantiated  the  proof  by  the  ftrongeft  circumftantial  evidence. 
With  regard  to  the  flave,  the  moft  complete  redrefs  was  accorded  me.  The  charge 
brought  againft  me  was  judged  abfolutely  futile,  and  fhe  was  reftored  to  her  mafter; 
while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  cheft,  Sec.  which  had  been 
violently  withheld.  The  plunder  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  my  fervant  and 
his  accomplice  was  not  fo  eafily  reftored.  The  melek,  tired  of  gratuitous  juftice, 
began  to  think  that  a  lucrative  compofition  was  more  eligible.  The  offenders,  who 
had  been  obftinate  in  the  firft  inftancc,  feeing  how  the  caufe  relative  to  the  jarea 
(female  Have)  had  been  decided,  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  melek  marks  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  lenity  they  expected  from  him ;  and  the  Sultan  was  unwilling  to 
imagine  that  the  fufferings  of  a  Caffre  could  fall  heavy  on  himfelf  at  the  day  of  final 
retribution.  In  fact,  his  difguft  at  the  complaints  continually  preferred,  andjealoufy 
and  refentment  againft  fome  of  the  Egyptians,  who  in  this  and  other  inftances  appeared 
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to  have  ufurped  his  authority,  certainly  influenced  him  in  the  firfl:  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, rather  than  any  love  of  juftice. 

At  length  the  melek,  who  in  reality  was  fupreme  arbiter  of  the  conteft,  contented 
himfelf  with  giving  me  in  intrinfic  value  about  four  head  of  flaves,  inftead  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  which  at  firfl:  he  had  unequivocally  declared  due  to  me,  and  pro- 
mifed  I  fhould  receive.     And  thus  the  matter  was  terminated. 

I  a  fecond  time  retired  to  Cobbe,  with  little  expectation  of  ever  leaving  the  country. 
Of  the  property  which  the  King's  agents  had  on  my  arrival  purchafed,  no  part  of  the 
price  had  yet  been  difcharged.  I  had  been  infulted  with  the  mockery  of  juftice,  yet 
obliged  to  thank  my  oppreifors  for  the  compenfation  with  their  corruption  and  malig- 
nity alone  had  rendered  incomplete. 

1  had  not  indeed  omitted  to  renew  to  the  melek  Mufa,  the  requeft  which  had  been 
previoufly  made  to  Mifellim  and  Ibrahim.  I  explained  to  him  in  the  manner  leaft 
exceptionable,  my  intention  in  coming  thither,  completely  did  away  all  the  fufpicions, 
which  my  enemies  had  at  firfl:  been  afliduous  to  excite,  and  too  fuccefsful  in  eftablifh- 
ing ;  and  concluded  with  defiring  permiffion  to  go  to  Sennaar,  or  to  accompany  the 
firfl:  felatea  (an  armed  expedition  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  flaves)  to  the  fouth  or 
fouth-weft  ;  or  finally  to  have  a  fafe-conduct,  and  one  of  the  Sultan's  flaves,  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch,  to  accompany  me  to  Bergoo,  (the  firfl:  Mohammedan  kingdom  to  the 
welt).  By  the  firfl:  route  I  hoped  to  have  reached  Abyflinia ;  or,  if  that  had  been 
impracticable,  to  have  gone  through  Nubia  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakem  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  thence  to  Mocha  or  Jidda.  By  the  fecond  I  was  almoft  certain  of  fettling  fome 
important  points  relative  to  the  White  River,  poflibly  of  tracing  it  to  its  fource.  And 
by  the  third,  either  of  pafling  directly  weft,  and  tracing  the  courfe  of  the  Niger,  or 
of  penetrating  through  Bornou  and  Fezzan  to  Tripoli. 

To  the  firfl:  propofal,  he  anfwered  in  a  manner  which  gave  me  no  reafon  to  doubt 
his  fincerity,  that  the  road  to  Sennaar  was  at  prefent  impaffable,  the  Sultan  being  as 
yet  mafter  of  but  one  half  of  Kordofan  ;  that  the  natives  of  all  that  part  of  it  which 
remained  unfubdued,  were  his  implacable  foes,  and  would  infallibly  deftroy  any  perfon 
who  came  from  Dar-Fur  ;  that  he  thought,  however,  if  I  waited  another  year,  that 
route  might  poflibly  be  more  fecure  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  fo,  that  he  would  ufe 
all  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  Sultan's  permiffion  for  my  departure.  Of  the  Selatea  he 
faid,  that  I  fhould  only  encounter  certain  death  by  attempting  it,  as  between  the 
jealoufy  of  thofe  who  accompanied  me,  and  the  actual  hoftility  of  the  country  attacked, 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  efcaping.  I  hinted  that  the  Sultan  might  give  me  a  few- 
attendants,  whom  I  was  very  ready  to  pay,  and  an  order  to  enable  me  to  pafs  unmolefted, 
as  his  ph)  fician  in  fearch  of  herbs.  He  replied  that  he  would  propofe  fuch  a  meafure, 
but  did  not  expect  it  would  receive  the  Sultan's  approbation,  whom  he  rcprefented  as 
very  adverfe  to  ftrangers,  and  ftill  fufpicious  of  me  individually,  in  confequence  of  the 
reports  that  had  been  fpread  on  my  arrival.  To  the  third  propofal,  he  anfwered,  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  my  fucceeding  ;  and  if  I  fhould  attempt  it,  would  by  no  means  be 
anfwerable  for  what  might  happen,  fmce  the  utmoft  diftruft  fubfifted  between  the 
monarchs  of  Fur  and  Bergoo,  and  the  moft  implacable  enmity  to  Chriftians  in  the  latter 
country.  He  concluded  with  ftrongly  recommending  it  to  me  to  feize  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Egypt ;  but  aflured  me,  that  if  he  could  accomplifh  either  of 
the  meafures  I  fo  much  wifhed,  he  would  not  fail  to  inform  me,  and  afford  me  the 
neceffary  aid.  I  left  matters  thus  when  I  retired  to  Cobbe,  dejected,  and  little  expect- 
ing to  realize  even  my  leaft  fanguine  hopes.  Not  more  than  fix  weeks  after  this  con- 
verfation  had  taken  place,  I  was  fent  for  in  hafte  to  attend  the  melek,  who  was  con- 
fined 
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fined  by  an  old  diforder  in  his  lungs.  I  found  him  yet  fenfibb,  but  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  the  extremities  incapable  of  motion.  In  five  hours  afterwards  he  expired. 
Thus  were  blafted  my  returning  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  for  no  mediator  now  remained 
between  myfelf  and  the  monarch,  and  no  longer  was  there  near  the  court  a  man, 
even  of  feeming  liberality  and  good  fenfe,  to  whom  my  projects  might  fafely  be 
opened. 

The  tranfattions  I  had  been  engaged  in,  and  my  frequent  appearance  in  public,  had 
given  me  a  degree  of  notoriety,  which  I  fliunned  rather  than  fought.  Having  learned 
by  accident  that  I  was  in  poffeffton  of  a  few  medicines,  which  indeed  were  rather 
ftudioufly  concealed,  all  the  town  grew  indifpofed,  and  fought  for  remedies.  Under 
various  pretences,  I  as  often  as  poflible  declined  adminiftering  any  ;  but  one  or  two  of 
the  fick  having  recovered,  fpread  the  news  of  their  fuppofed  cure,  with  fuch  additions 
as  they  thought  proper.  It  then  became  neceffary  for  me  to  attend  at  El  Falher, 
whither  I  was  fentfor  onfeveral  occafions,in  the  courfe  of  the  fubfequent  year.  Soon 
after  Mula's  death,  a  meffenger  arrived  requiring  my  prefence,  but,  as  is  ufual  with 
them,  without  fpecifying  the  objett.  Judging  it  might  pofiibly  be  fomething  favour- 
able to  my  interefts,  I  ufed  all  polfible  difpatch.  On  my  arrival  I  was  directed  to  attend 
the  faqui  feradge,  the  principal  imam,  who  was  ill  of  a  fiftula.  It  appeared  that 
palliatives  could  afford  him  no  relief,  and  I  declined  the  refponfibility  attached  to  more 
violent  remedies.  On  this  nccafion  however  the  Sultan  had  feen  me,  and  addreffed  me 
perfonally,  telling  me  that  he  mould  give  orders  for  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to 
me,  and  that  he  fhould  confult  my  inclination  in  all  things.  1  began  to  prefs  my  requeft 
for  permiffion  to  travel ;  but  to  this  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  foon  left  the  place  of 
audience.  Another  time  I  was  called  to  a  melek,  a  man  of  advanced  age,  who  had 
been  blind  of  one  eye  for  nine  years,  but  was  much  difpleafed  at  being  told  his  diforder 
was  incurable.     Many  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  occurred. 

The  fame  winter  I  was  fent  for  by  Mifellim,  to  receive  a  part  of  what  was  due  to 
me.  He  was  at  Gidid,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from  Cobbe.  I  was  not  long 
detained,  having  been  permitted  to  return  in  a  few  hours  after  my  arrival.  But  the 
payment  was  made  in  oxen,  a  commodity  to  me  of  very  little  value.  They  however 
afforded  me  fubfiffence  for  fome  months,  which  otherwife  probably  I  fhould  have 
wanted. 

The  firfl:  week  of  the  month  Rabia  el-nchir,  this  year,  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
feftival  which  I  conceive  peculiar  to  this  country  — ihe  Geled-el-Nahas,  the  leathering 
of  the  kettle-drum.  It  lafts  eight  or  ten  days  fucceffively  ;  during  which  time  the  meleks 
and  great  men  offer  to  the  monarch  confiderable  prefents.  I  have  known  the  melek 
of  jelabs  take  with  him  in  his  vifu  of  congratulation  prefents  of  various  kinds,  worth 
fixty  head  of  flaves.  Almoff  all,  except  abfolute  mendicants,  are  obliged  to  come 
forward  with  fome  offering  proportioned  to  their  rank.  In  recompence  ot  this  involun- 
tary generofity  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  kindnefs  almoft  as  involuntary,  but  fome- 
what  cheaper,  is  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  —  his  kitchen  during  the  time  is 
devoted  to  the  public  fervice.  But  as  too  great  a  number  of  animals  is  frequently 
flaughtered  on  the  firft  day,  the  meat  often  remains  to  be  devoured  in  a  corrupt  ftate  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  fome  one  to  remark,  that  the  feltivals  of  Fur  refembled  thofe 
of  the  leopard  *.     The  celebrity  is  alfo  marked  by  a  review  of  the  troops.     But  as 

•  It  is  not  ufual  with  Mohammedans  to  cat  meat  in  fncli  a  ftate.  It  is  reported  in  Soudan,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  the  leopard  after  he  has  leized  his  prey,  leaves  it  till  it  become  putrid  before  he  eats 
of  it. 

their 
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their  equeftrian  exercifes  are  no  more  than  a  clumfy  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  Mamluks, 
a  more  particular  defcription  of  them  would  afford  nothing  new.  They  ferve  however 
to  chara&erife  the  mode  of  warfare,  where  victory  is  always  the  effeG  of  perfonal 
exertion.  The  monarch  and  his  chief  officers  have  fine  horfes  of  Dongola,  which  they 
mount  without  (kill,  carrying  in  one  hand  five  or  fix  javelins,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they 
are  adequately  expert. 

During  the  fummer  of  1794,  five  men,  who  had  exercifed  confiderable  authority  in 
fome  of  the  provinces,  were  brought  to  El  Fafher  as  prifoners.  It  was  faid  that  they 
had  been  detected  in  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the  hoftile  leader  (Halhem)  in 
Kordofan.  They  did  not  undergo  any  form  of  trial,  but  as  the  Sultan  chofe  to  give 
credit  to  the  depofitions  that  were  made  againft  them,  his  command  iffued  for  their 
execution.  Three  of  them  were  very  young  men,  the  youngeft  not  appearing  to  be 
more  than  feventeen  years  of  age.  Two  of  them  were  eunuchs.  A  little  after  noon 
they  were  brought, chained  and  fettered,  into  the  market-place  before  one  of  ths  entrances 
of  the  palace,  efcorted  by  a  few  of  the  royal  (laves,  armed  with  fpears.  Several  of  the 
meleks,  by  the  monarch's  exprefs  order,  were  prefent,  to  witnefs,  as  he  termed  it, 
what  they  might  expect  to  fuffer  if  they  failed  in  their  fidelity.  The  executioner 
allowed  them  time  only  to  utter  fome  (hort  prayer,  when  he  plunged  the  knife  in  the 
neck  of  the  oldeft  of  them,  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  kill  a  fheep.  The 
operation  too  is  marked  by  the  fame  term  {dhebbalf).  He  fell  and  (truggled  for  fome 
time :  the  reft  fuffered  in  their  turn.  The  three  laft  were  much  agitated,  and  the 
youngeft  wept.  The  two  firft  had  borne  their  faie  with  becoming  firmnefs.  The 
crowd  that  had  affembled,  had  fcarcely  fatiated  irfelf  with  the  fpe&acle  of  their 
convulfive  motions  while  proftrate  in  the  duft,  when  the  flaves  of  the  executioner 
coolly  brought  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  and  began  mangling  their  feet  with  an  axe.  I 
was  furprifed  at  this  among  Mohammedans,  whofe  decency  in  all  that  concerns  the 
dead  is  generally  worthy  of  applaufe.  Nor  did  it  diminilh  my  aftonifhment,  that  having 
at  length  cut  off  their  feet,  they  took  away  the  fetters  which  had  been  worn  by  the 
criminals,  in  themfelves  of  very  inconfiderable  value,  and  left  the  bodies  where  they 
were.     Private  humanity,  and  not  public  order,  afterwards  afforded  them  fepulture. 

It  happened  this  year  that  fome  exceffes  had  been  committed  by  perfons  in  a  (late  of 
inebriation,  and  the  Sultan  having  had  cognizance  of  the  fadt,  could  find  a  remedy 
only  in  force.  He  ordered  fearch  to  be  made  in  all  houfes  throughout  the  country  for 
the  utenfils  for  making  menfc ;  directed  that  thofe  who  (hould  be  found  in  a  (late  of 
intoxication  (hould  be  capitally  punilhed  ;  and  the  women  who  made  it  (hould  have 
their  heads  (haved,  be  fined  feverely,  and  expofed  to  all  poffible  ignominy.  The 
Furians  had  however  been  habituated  to  merife  before  they  had  known  their  monarch, 
or  the  Iflam.  The  feverity  of  the  order,  therefore,  and  the  numbers  trefpafling  againft 
it,  defeated  the  Sultan's  purpofe.  It  was  indeed  put  in  execution,  and  a  few  miferable 
women  fuffered  unrelenting  tonfure,  and  innumerable  earthern  jars  were  indignantly 
ftrewed  piecemeal  in  the  paths  of  the  faithful  ;  but  the  opulent,  as  is  ufual,  efcaped 
with  impunity,  and  fome  were  bold  enough  to  fay,  that  the  eyes  even  of  the  Sultan's 
women  were  dill  reddened  with  the  voluptuous  beverage,  while  priefts  and  magiftrates 
were  bearing  the  fulminating  edict  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  It 
is  certain  that,  fubfequent  to  this  new  law,  the  minds  of  the  troops  were  much 
alienated  from  the  monarch,  and  it  is  thought  that  no  other  caufe  than  this  was  to  be 
fought.  The  monarch  who  admits  of  no  licence  will  never  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
foldiery  ;  and  he  muft  give  up  the  hope  of  their  affections,  who  is  difpofed  to  become 
an  impartial  cenfor  of  the  public  morals. 

15  Innumerable 
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Innumerable  reports  had  been  propagated  at  different  times,  that  the  jelabs  would 
be  allowed  to  depart.  But  none  was  well  authenticated  ;  nay,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
all  were  falfe.  It  is  probable  they  were  artfully  circulated  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  with 
a  view  to  cajole  the  foreign  merchants,  who,  having  now  collected  the  intended  num- 
ber of  flaves,  were  at  a  heavy  expenfe  for  their  daily  fuftenance,  and  of  courfe  ill 
bore  the  unexplained  delay,  while  his  own  merchandize  was  fold  at  a  prodigious 
advance  in  Egypt.  In  effect,  two  fmall  caravans  found  their  way  thither,  between 
the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Fur,  and  that  of  my  departure  ;  but  they  confifted  only  of 
the  Sultan's  property,  and  that  of  one  or  two  individuals,  whom  he  particularly 
favoured.  For  a  great  quantity  of  merchandize  having  accumulated  in  his  hands,  he 
was  determined  to  difpofe  of  it  to  advantage,  before  the  other  merchants  fhouhl  be 
permitted  to  produce  theirs  for  fale. 

They  were  therefore  retrained  by  the  ftrong  arm  of  power,  to  favour  the  monarch's 
pernicious  monopoly ;  while  the  latter,  with  lingular  effrontery,  gave  out,  that  he  had 
lent  to  negociate  with  the  beys  the  reception  of  the  commodities  of  Soudan,  on  more 
advantageous  terms  than  they  had  been  before  admitted. 

The  man  whom  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Kahira  as  fervant  had  availed  himfelf 
of  the  property  he  had  plundered  to  purchafe  feveral  flaves.  He  ftill  continued  to  live 
in  an  apartment  within  the  fame  inclofure  with  myfclf,  and  I  occafionally  employed  one 
of  his  flaves  to  prepare  my  food. 

He  knew  too  much  of  me  to  imagine  that  I  fhould  lofe  any  opportunity  that  might 
offer  of  punifhing  him,  and  accordingly  was  defirous  of  anticipating  my  defign.  I  had 
received  warning  of  his  views,  and  was  cautious,  fleeping  little  at  night,  and  going 
always  armed  ;  not  that  I  much  expected  any  thing  would  be  attempted  by  open  force, 
though  in  effect  two  men  had  been  employed  by  him,  under  promife  of  a  reward,  to 
ftrangle  me.  Finding  that  meafure  unfuccefsful,  he  obtained  fome  corrofive  fubliinate, 
2nd  put  it  into  a  difli  that  one  of  the  flaves  was  dreffing.  She  was  honeft  and  generous 
enough  to  inform  me  of  it,  or  the  fcheme  would  probably  have  taken  effect,  as  I  had 
certainly  then  no  fufpicion.  The  villain  on  returning,  after  a  few  hours,  and  finding 
that  the  poifon  had  not  produced  its  effect,  vented  his  rage  on  the  flave,  and  had  nearly 
ftrangled  her  with  a  cord,  when  I  interfered,  and  forced  him  to  leave  her.  The  next 
fcheme  was  an  accufation  of  debauching  his  flaves,  which  after  a  tedious  inveftigation 
before  the  civil  judge,  and  then  the  melek  of  jelabs,  I  was  able  to  refute.  Other 
attempts,  planned  with  fufficient  art,  were  made  againft  my  life,  which,  however,  I 
had  equal  good  fortune  in  efcaping. 

In  the  fummer  of  1795,  I  received  the  fecond  payment  for  the  property  in  the 
Sultan's  hands,  which  confided  of  female  camels  (naka).  The  fame  injuftice  operated 
on  this  occafion  as  before.  After  all  the  other  creditors  of  the  monarch  had  been 
fatisfied,  I  was  directed  to  choofe  from  what  remained  :  two  of  which,  as  ufual,  were 
allotted  as  equivalent  to  a  flave,  though  of  fo  inferior  a  kind,  that  three  would  not  have 
been  fufficient  to  purchafe  one. 

After  having  received  thefe,  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  Cobbe',  when  a  meffage 
came  to  require  my  attendance  on  a  fick  perlon.  The  patient  was  brother  of  the 
melek  of  the  jelabs.  He  was  in  the  lalt  itage  of  a  peripneumony,  and  I  immediately 
law  the  cafe  was  defperate ;  but  was  forced  to  remain  there  with  the  fick  man, 
adminiftering  fuch  remedies  as  his  fituation  permitted  the  application  of,  till  lie  expired. 
Two  guides  were  lent  to  accompany  mu  home,  but  coming  to  a  torrent  that  croffed 
the  road,  (it  was  the  middle  of  the  harif,  or  wet  feafon,)  they  were  fearful  of  palling 
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it,  and  returned,  after  endeavouring  in  v.-;n  to  perfuade  me  to  do  the  fame.  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  camel,  which  belonged  to  the  melek,  and  purfue  my  journey 
on  foot. 

The  time  I  was  conftrained  to  devote  to  this  patient  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  true  believer's  practice  of  phyfic.  No  mummery,  that  ever  was  in- 
vented by  human  imbecility  to  banifli  the  puny  fears  of  mortality,  was  forgotten  to  be 
put  in  practice.  The  difeafe  was  fometimes  exorcifed  as  a  malignant  fpnit,  at  others 
deprecated  as  the  juft  vifitation  of  the  Deity  :  two  or  three  rhoufand  fathas  were  to  be 
uttered,  and  numbered  at  the  fame  moment  on  a  chaplet ;  and  fentences  of  the  Koran 
were  then  written  on  a  board,  which  being  warned  off,  the  inky  water  was  offered  to 
the  fick  man  to  drink,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  open  his  mouth.  But  though 
this  puerile  anxiety  prevailed  fo  long  as  (he  man  remained  alive,  the  moment  he  was 
dead,  all  funk  into  undifturbed  compofure,  except  a  few  of  the  women,  who  officioufly 
difquieted  the  living,  with  vociferations  of  affected  forrow  for  the  dead. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  a  body  of  troops  was  muttered  and  reviewed,  who 
were  to  replace  thofe  that  had  died  of  the  finall  pox  in  Kordofan,  which  it  was  faid 
amounted  to  more  than  half  the  army.  The  fpoils  which  had  been  taken  from 
Hafhem,  were  alfo  on  this  occafion  oftentatioufly  difplayed.  They  confided  of  eighty 
flaves,  male  and  female,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter,  many  of  them  were 
very  beautiful,  nor  the  lefs  interefting,  that  though  the  change  in  their  fituation  could 
not  be  very  important,  their  countenances  were  marked  with  defpondency.  To  thefe 
fucceeded  five  hundred  oxen  and  two  hundred  large  camels  ;  the  whole  proceflion  con- 
cluded with  eighty  horfes,  and  many  articles  of  lefs  value  borne  by  flaves.  Shouts 
rent  the  air,  of  "  Long  live  el  Sultan  Abd-el-rachman  el  rafhid  !  May  God  render 
him  always  victorious!" 

A  fhort  time  after  I  caufed  a  petition  to  be  drawn  up,  which  was  prefented  by  Ali- 
el-Chatib  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  I  ftated  my  fufferings,  rcquefted  payment  of  what 
yet  remained  due  to  me,  and  permiflion  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  Kordofan. 
Though  the  perfon  who  prefc  nted  it  was  a  man  of  confiderable  weight,  no  anfwer  was 
given.  I  therefore  followed  it  up  by  a  vifit  in  perfon,  which  I  had  refolved  fliould  be 
my  laft.  My  arrival  was  no  fooner  known,  than  I  was  directed  as  before  to  attend 
fome  fick  perfon.  This  I  pofitively  refufed  to  do  ;  and  it  was  many  days  before  I 
could  be  admitted  at  court,  for  Fowaz,  the  melek  of  Jelabs,  was  grown  tired  of  his 
office.  I  therefore  accompanied  (  11th  December  1795)  the  chatib  to  the  monarch's 
prefence,  and  fliortly  ftated  what  I  came  to  requell,  which  the  former  feconded,  though 
not  with  the  zeal  that  I  might  have  wiflud.  To  my  demand  of  permiflion  to  travel 
no  anfwer  was  returned.  But  the  generous  and  holpitable  monarch,  who  had  received 
from  me  the  value  of  about  750  piafters  in  goods,  and  notwithftanding  that  my  claim 
was  well  fupported,  condefcended  to  give  me  twenty  meagre  oxen,  in  value  about  120 
piafters !  The  ftate  of  my  purfe  would  not  permit  me  to  refufe  even  this  mean  fupply, 
and  I  bade  adieu  to  El  Fafher,  as  I  hoped  for  ever. 

Another  accident  happened  at  this  time,  which  awaked  my  attention  to  perfonal  fe- 
curity.  Being  retired  at  night  to  a  fmall  diflance  from  my  apartment,  a  fpear  was 
thrown  over  the  fence,  grazed  my  fhoulder,  and  ftuck  in  the  ground  near  me.  I  ran 
to  the  place  whence  it  came,  but  faw  no  one,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  difcover  the 
owner  of  it. 

Having  applied  the  value  of  the  oxen  to  preparatives  for  the  journey  to  Egypt,  the 
report  of  the  caravan's  departure  growing  daily  ftronger,  I  loft  no  time  in  joining  the 
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chabir  who  was  then  encamped  at  Le  Haimer,  (3d  March  1796",)  a  fmall  village  about 
three  days'  journey  north  of  Cobbe,  where  was  a  tolerable  Supply  of  water,  but  no 
other  requifite  for  living. 

Two  nights  previoufly  to  leaving  Cobbe  I  received  a  letter,  impreSTed  with  the  feal 
of  Fowas,  melek  of  jelabs,  importing  that  he  (Fowas)  had  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
for  me  the  pcrmiSlion  I  had  fo  often  earneftly  fought,  viz.  of  paffing  through  Kordofan 
to  Sennaar,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  repair  to  El  Fafher,  andfet  out  from  that 
place.  My  aftonifhment  was  great  at  finding  that  what  had  fo  constantly  and  contume- 
lioufly  been  refufed,  mould  now  be  fpontaneoufly  offered.  I  therefore  immediately  went 
to  fome  of  the  merchants,  in  whom  I  had  the  greateft  confidence,  to  inquire  their  opinion. 
All  of  them  ftrongly  diffuaded  me  from  paying  any  attention  to  the  melek's  letter, 
hinting  at  the  fame  time  that  they  underftood  what  it  meant.  I  acquiefced,  notwith- 
standing my  earneft  defire  of  going  eaftward  ;  and  it  afterwards  was  proved  to  me 
in  a  way  Sufficiently  clear,  that  this  letter  was  the  refult  of  a  fcheme  concerted  between 
the  melek  and  my  fervant  Ali,  by  which  it  was  contrived  that  I  fhould  reach  the  eaftern 
confine,  and  there  perifh  by  the  hands  of  my  attendants. 

During  my  refidence  at  El  Fafher  and  Cobbe,  I  had  been  repeatedly  affured,  and 
that  from  thofe  perfons  who  werebeft  informed,  that  the  Sultan  never  meant  to  permit 
my  departure  ;  and  the  imperfect  compenfation  he  had  directed  for  what  had  been 
brought  him  confirmed  that  opinion.  But  as  I  knew  much  is  done  among  perfons  of 
that  defcription  by  whifpers,  1  took  care  to  fpread  them  thickly  in  his  way.  To  the 
chabir  I  promifed  an  ample  recompencc  for  his  afliftance,  and  fet  before  him  the  con- 
fluences of  his  appearing  in  Kahira  without  me.  I  alfo  offered  proofs  that  I  had  been 
able  to  difpatch  letters  to  Egypt,  unknown  to  the  government  here.  The  chabir  did 
not  neglect  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  Sultan  ;  and  whether  the  latter  was  really  in- 
timidated by  thefe  vain  infmuations,  whether  he  had  begun  to  hold  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  me,  from  my  having  been  fo  long  in  the  country  without  attempting  any 
thing  improper,  or  whether  he  was  not  in  reality  much  more  tranquil  and  indifferent 
on  the  iubject  than  we  at  that  time  imagined,  I  cannot  even  now  with  certainty  affirm. 

We  arrived  at  Le  Haimer  about  a  month  before  Ramadan,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fixth  day  of  El  Hedge,  the  fecond  month  after  that  faft,  that  we  actually  commenced 
•our  journey  to  Egypt.  In  the  mean  time,  having  pitched  the  tent  under  a  great  tree, 
where  we  were  Sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  in  tolerable  fecurity,  I  fed  on 
polenta  (as-cide)  and  water  with  the  camel-drivers.  I  had  collected  eight  camels  for 
the  journey,  but  the  belt  of  them  was  Itolen  while  grazing.  Another  died,  and  to 
fupply  his  place  I  was  obliged  to  feek  one  on  credit,  for  my  whole  exchangeable  pro- 
perty at  that  time  amounted  only  to  about  eight  piafters. 

While  the  caravan  was  afiimbling,  an  incident  happened  which  may  deferve  mention. 
The  Muggrebins  of  Elwah,  having  paffed  by  Sclime  eroded  the  defert  (a  route  of  three 
or  four  daysj  to  Dongola,  where  they  carried  off  goods  and  captives.  Among  thefe 
was  a  Dongolefe  girl,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  fold  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
carried  to  Kahira,  where  flic  was  bought  by  an  Arab,  who  had  afterwards  returned  to 
Dar-Fur  with  his  property.  The  girl  being  recognized  by  fome  Dongolefe,  of  her 
own  tribe,  refident  in  Fur,  the  queftion  came  before  the  melek  of  the  district,  and  was 
referred  to  the  monarch.  Her  matter  pleaded  the  purchafe  at  a  valuable  considera- 
tion ;  but  it  was  decided  that  having  been  free,  She  was  not  a  fubject  of  Sale,  and  She 
was  reStored  to  her  friends. 

'1  his  pretext  of  an  accufation  for  purchafing  free  perfons  is  often  ufed  to  extort 
money  from  rich  merchants,  and  an  inltance  happened,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which 
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the  purchafer  was  condemned,  not  only  to  forfeit  two  females,  but  to  pay  a  fine  of 
feven  flaves  for  each.  Such  is  the  fole  attention  which  the  government  pays  to  the 
freedom  of  the  fubjecl. 

Our  voyage,  once  commenced,  was  continued  with  little  remarkable,  except  the  vio- 
lent heat.  We  returned  by  the  only  caravan  route,  Bir  el  malah,  Leghea,  Selime, 
Sheb,  and  Elwah.  Our  provifions  were  indifferent,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  The  camel- 
drivers  regaled  themfelves  with  the  flefh  of  thofe  animals,  when  they  chanced  to  be 
difabled  on  the  road.  When  we  came  to  Beiris  we  were  met  by  a  cafhef,  who  wel- 
comed the  jelabs  with  an  exhibition  of  fire  works  ;  on  this  occafion  he  treats  the  chief 
merchants  with  coffee,  and  prefents  to  each  a  benifh  of  coarfe  cloth,  worth  about  a 
guinea,  expecting,  however,  in  return,  a  flave  from  each,  worth  at  leaff.  ten  guineas. 
When  I  arrived  at  Affiut  it  was  four  months  fince  I  had  eaten  of  animal  food.  The 
hard  living,  heat,  and  fatigue,  occafioned  a  diarrhea  which  much  weakened  me ;  but 
before  leaving  Affiut,  where  I  paffed  about  twenty  days,  it  was  confiderably  abated. 


CHAP.  III. — Topography  of  Fib;  zvithfomc  account  of  its  various  Inhabitants. 

THE  town  called  Cobbe,  as  being  the  principal  refidence  of  the  merchants,  and 
placed  almoft  in  the  direct  road  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  country, 
fhall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  though  not  centrally  fituated,  be  confidered  as  the 
capital  of  Dar-Fur. 

I  found  it  to  be  in  lat.  140  11'  long.  E.  G.  280  8'.  This  town  is  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes,  each  of  which  occupies  within  its 
inclofure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  divided  by  confiderable  wafte.  The  principal, 
or  poffibly  the  only  view  of  convenience  by  which  the  natives  appear  to  have  been 
governed  in  their  choice  of  fituation  and  mode  of  building,  muft  have  been  that  of 
having  the  refidence  near  the  fpot  rented  or  inherited  by  them  for  the  purpofe  of  culti- 
vation. The  town  is  full  of  trees  of  feveral  kinds,  among  which  are  the  palm,  deleib, 
&c.  but  chiefly  the  heglig  and  the  nebbek,  which  give  it  an  agreeable  appearance  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  for  being  fituated  in  a  plain,  it  is  not  diftinctly  vifible  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  in  any  direction. 

During  the  rainy  feafon,  the  ground  on  which  it  flands  is  furrounded  by  a  wadi  or 
torrent.  Fronting  it  to  the  eaft,  (for  the  town  extends  from  north  to  fouth,)  is  a 
mountain  or  rock,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  appellation.  It  is  not  memorable  for  its 
height,  nor  indeed  for  any  thing  but  as  being  the  refort  of  hyenas  and  jackals  ;  yet  it 
forms  part  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  or  rocks,  for  there  is  little  earth  on  them,  which  runs 
from  north  to  fouth  for  many  leagues. 

The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  from  wells,  of  fmall  depth,  which  are  dug 
within  the  inclofure  of  many  of  the  houfes  ;  but  the  beft  of  them  are  thofe  which  are  in 
or  near  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  The  water  is  generally  turbid,  and  though  not  appa- 
rently poflefling  any  injurious  quality,  has  often  an  ungrateful  flavour.  The  quantity 
too  is  not  always  equal  to  the  public  confumption,  which  fometimes  throws  the  people 
into  difficulties  before  the  periodical  return  of  the  rains.  Their  manner  of  digging  is 
fo  unfkilful,  that  the  foil  often  collapfes  ;  and  the  fame  well  is  feldom  ufeful  for  more 
than  three  or  four  months  fucceffively. 

There  are  fome  villages,  at  fmall  diftances,  in  various  directions  from  Cobbe,  which 
are  dependent  on  it,  and  increaie  its  apparent  population.      To  the  N.E.  by  N.  Hellet 
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Haflan,  inhabited  altogether  by  the  people  of  Dongola.  It  has  been  *  governed  many 
years  by  the  Chabir  Haflan  wullad  Nafr,  one  of  the  oldeft  of  them,  who  had  been  for- 
merly once,  or  more  than  once  chabir  (leader)  ofthejelabs  on  their  journey  to  Kahira, 
and  a  man,  as  I  have  generally  underftood,  refpe&able  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
North  and  north-weft,  Nukti  and  Hcllet-humma.  South,  Hellet-el-Atamne  and  Hellet 
Jemin-Ullah.  South-weft  and  weft,  Hellet-el-Fukkara  and  Bweri.  There  are  fome 
other  fmaller  ones,  the  names  of  which  I  have  either  never  learned  or  have  forgotten. 
On  all  fides  Cobbe  is  furrounded  by  a  plain.  To  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  it  extends 
to  the  foot  of  Kerda  and  Malha,  two  rough  mountains  or  rocks,  at  about  twenty-miles 
diflance  in  that  direction.  South  it  is  bounded  by  Gebel  Cufa,  at  near  twelve  miles 
diftance,  near  which  are  feen  fome  villages.  South-eaft  it  extends  to  Barboge,  and  is 
there  bounded,  on  the  north-eaft,  by  Gebel  Wanna,  and  on  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  by  a  wadi 
or  torrent,  which  bears  its  name,  and  the  fands  (goze)  beyond  it.  But  to  the  eaft 
there  is  no  extent  of  level  ground  ;  the  whole  road  from  Sweini  north,  to  Gidid 
fouth,  being  bounded  in  that  direction  by  a  mountain,  firft  under  the  name  of  Tega, 
and  then  under  that  of  Wanna.  Gebel  Cobbe  ftands  almoft  inlulated,  and  is  placed 
weft  of  the  latter.  In  Cobbe'  there  are  very  few  houfes,  perhaps  none,  inhabited  by 
natives  of  Fur.  The  people  are  all  merchants  and  foreigners.  The  other  more 
noted  towns  of  the  empire  are,  Sweini,  Kurma,  Cubcabia,  Ril,  Cours,  Shoba,  Gidid, 
Gelle.  Sweini  is  fituated  almoft  north  of  Cobbe,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two 
days  diligent  travelling.  Kourma,  a  fmall  town,  weft  by  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
and  a  half  or  five  hours  —  twelve  or  thirteen  miles.  Cubcabia,  a  more  confiderable 
one,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  vifit,  but  it  is  defcribed  as  nearly  due  weft,  at  the  diftance" 
of  two  days  and  a  half.  The  road  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  of  courfe  may  be 
fuppofed  fomewhat  circuitous.  Cours,  a  place  of  little  note,  north-weft  by  weft,  at  five 
hours  and  a  half  travelling  from  Cobbe.  Ril  is  fomething  more  than  three  days  re- 
moved from  it,  in  the  direction  fouth-fouth-eaft ;  and  as  the  road  is  good  and  lies 
through  a  plain,  this  cannot  be  eftimated  at  much  lefs  than  fixty  miles.  Shoba  is  two 
days  and  a  half  from  Cobbe. 

Gidid  is  nearly  fouth-eaft,  and  about  one  day  and  a  half  from  Cobbe.  Gelle  is  not 
far  from  Cubcabia,  but  fome  hours  further  removed  to  the  fouth.  Sweini  is  the 
general  refort  of  the  merchants  trading  to  Egypt,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and 
thence  derives  its  chief  importance.  Provifions,  of  moft  kinds  which  the  country 
affords,  are  found  there  in  plenty,  and  while  the  jelabs  remain  there,  a  daily  market  is 
held.  The  Chatlb,  and  fome  other  of  the  principal  merchants  have  houfes  there,  for 
the  convenience  of  lodging  their  property,  as  the  caravans  pafs  and  repafs.  A  melek, 
with  a  fmall  number  of  troops,  is  always  Rationed  there  to  receive  them.  The  town 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  the  key  of  that  road,  though  not  en- 
tirely fo,  as  there  are  two  others  which  lead  from  the  center  of  Dar-Fur  towards  Egypt, 
without  going  to  Sweini. 

The  poorer  people  who  conftantly  live  there,  are  either  of  the  province  called 
Zcghawa,  or  Arabs. 

In  Kourma,  the  merchants  who  occupy  almoft  the  whole  of  the  place,  are  called  the 
Jeiara,  molt  of  them  born  in  the  Upper  Egypt.  Exclufively  of  them  and  their  de- 
pendents, the  number  of  people  in  that  town  is  inconfiderable.  Twice  in  the  week  a 
market  is  held  there  for  meat  and  other  provifions,  as  at  Cobbe. 

*  Here  is  one  among  many  inftances  of  tacit  fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  t lie  head  of  a  tribe,  tiiougk 
unfarniflied  with  any  ezprefa  deputation  from  the  government. 

s  2  Cubcabia 
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Cubcabia  is  a  confiderable  town,  and  its  inhabitants  various  and  numerous.  It  forms 
the  kev  of  the  weftern  roads,  as  Sweini  of  the  northern  ;  and  is  the  depot  of  all  the 
merchandize  that  is  brought  from  that  quarter.  A  market  is  held  there  twice  a  week, 
in  which  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  for  articles  of  fmall  value  is  fait,  which  the  inha- 
bitants make  by  collecting  and  boiling  the  earth  of  thofe  places  where  horfes,  affes,  or 
other  animals  have  been  long  ftationary.  This  market  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
tokeas,  and  for  the  manufacture,  if  fo  it  may  be  called,  of  leather,  which  they  are 
very  dextrous  in  ftripping  of  the  hair,  tanning,  and  then  forming  into  large  and  durable 
lacks  for  corn,  (geraubs,)  water,  (ray,)  and  other  purpofes.  The  tokeas  are  cotton 
cloths,  of  five,  fix,  or  eight  yards  long,  and  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  wide:  they 
are  ftrong  but  coaife,  and  form  the  covering  of  all  the  lower  clafs  of  both  fexes.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Furians,  who  fpeak  their  own  language,  in  part  Arabs,  and  partly 
from  fome  of  the  weftern  countries,  as  Bergoo,  &c.  There  are  alfo  fome  of  the  race 
called  Felatia,  and  other  defcriptions. 

In  Cours  are  found  fome  merchants  from  the  river;  the  remainder  are  Fukkara,  who 
affe£t  extraordinary  fanttity,  and  are  diftinguiftied  for  their  intolerance  and  brutality  to 
ftrangers.  Ril  is  inhabited  partly  by  Furians ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  foreign  mer- 
chants. During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Teraub  there  appear  to  have  been  many  more 
there;  for  he  had  built  a  houfe,  and  made  the  town  his  ufual  refidence  in  time  of  peace. 
But  Abd-el-rachman  has  abandoned  it,  probably  from  the  fear  attendant  on  ufurpation. 
Ril*  is  the  key  of  the  fouth  and  eaft  roads,  as  Cubcabia  of  the  weft,  and  Sweini  of  the 
north  ;  and  therefore  a  melek  with  a  body  of  troops  commonly  refides  there,  as  a  guard 
to  the  frontier,  and  to  keep  the  Arabs,  who  abound  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  fubjec- 
tion.  It  is  a  place  eminently  fitted  for  the  imperial  refidence,  being  abundantly  fupplied 
with  frefh  water  from  a  large  pool,  which  is  never  completely  dry,  with  bread  from 
Said  f,  with  meat,  milk,  and  butter  from  the  Arabs,  who  breed  cattle,  and  with  vege- 
tables from  a  foil  well  adapted  to  horticulture  ;  nor  are  they  without  a  kind  of  tenacious 
clay,  which,  with  little  preparation,  becomes  a  durable  material  for  building.  In 
Shoba,  another  town  of  fome  note,  was  an  houfe  of  Sultan  Teraub.  The  place  is  faid  to 
be  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  there 'are  fome  chalk  pits  near  it,  from  which  that  ma- 
terial was  drawn  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  country.  Thefe  pits  were  then  almoft 
exhaufted,  for  the  purpofe  of  adorning  the  royal  refidence,  and  fome  others,  with  a  kind 
of  white-waft).  In  Shoba  refide  fome  jelabs;  the  reft  of  the  people  are  Furians,  and 
occupied  in  other  purfuits. 

Gidid  has  alfo  a  competent  fupply  of  water,  and  is  near  the  road  from  Cobbe  to  Ril. 
Its  bearing  from  the  former  is  fouth-eaft.  It  is  a  town  of  Fukkara,  who  are  reported 
to  be  fo  little  famous  for  hofpitality,  that  they  will  hardly  furnifh  to  a  traveller  water  to 
allay  his  thirft.  In  this  town  are  many  houfes,  and  fome  of  them  belong  to  merchants 
who  derive  their  origin  from  the  eaftvvard. 

Gelle  was  efteemed  lefs  flourifhing  than  moft  other  towns  of  Dar-Fur,  being  under 
the  galling  tyranny  of  a  pried.  The  Faqui  Seradge,  one  of  the  two  principal 
Imams  of  the  Sultan,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  confummate  hypocrify,  had  gained  an 
afcendancy  over  his  mafter,  and  distanced  all  competitors  at  court.  Gelle  was  his 
native  place,  and  the  people  of  the  town  were  become  his  dependents.     His  uniated 

*  Sultan  Teraub  ufed  always  to  refide  at  Ril, but  the  prefent  monarch,  or  ufurper,  is  induced  by  his  fears 
to  wander  from  place  to  place.  The  firft  plate  I  faw  him  .it  was  Hcglig  ;  the  next  was  Tini ;  the  third  was 
Tendelti,  where  he  palled  about  a  year. 

f  The  Furians,  it  may  be  remarked,  didinguiflr  the  fouth  part  of  their  empire  by  this  term,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptians. 
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avarice  left  them  neither  apparel  nor  a  mat  to  lie  on  ;  and  his  immortal  malice  perfecuted 
them  for  having  no  more  to  plunder.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  are  either 
Corobiti  or  Ftlatia  (two  tribes)  ;  of  the  latter  fort  is  the  faqui. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  inhabiting  Cobbe'  confifts,  as  hath  been  already 
obferved,  of  merchants.  The  generality  of  them  arc  employed  in  trading  to  Egypt,  and 
fome  of  them  are  natives  of  that  country  ;  but  the  greater  number  come  from  the  river. 
The  latter  clafs,  if  from  circumftances  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  feein  firft  to  have 
opened  the  direct  communication  between  Egypt  and  Fur.  For  many  years  their  native 
countries,  Dongola,  Mahas,  and  all  the  borders  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  which, 
according  to  report,  are  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature  much  fuperior  to  Dar-Fur,  have  been 
the  fcene  of  devastation  and  bloodfhed,  having  no  fettled  government,  but  being  con- 
tinually torn  by  int  rnal  divisions,  and  harafled  by  the  inroads  of  the  fhaikie  and  other 
tribes  of  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  region  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea.  Such  of 
the  natives  as  were  in  a  condition  to  iupport  themfelves  by  traffic,  or  by  manual  labour, 
in  confequence  emigrated,  and  many  of  them  retired  to  the  weft.  Thefe  people, 
accuftomed  in  their  native  country  to  a  fhort  and  eafy  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
impelled  by  the  profpect  of  immenfe  profit,  which  a  farther  attempt  of  the  fame  kind 
promifed  them,  opened  the  route  which  the  jelabs  now  purfue.  But  to  return  to 
Cobbe. 

Some  Egyptians,  chiefly  from  Said,  a  few  Tunifmes,  natives  of  Tripoli,  and  others, 
come  and  go  with  the  caravans,  only  remaining  long  enough  to  fell  their  goods. 
Others  have  married  in  Dar-Fur,  and  are  now  perfectly  naturalized,  and  recognized 
as  fubject  to  the  Sultan.  The  Fathers  being  no  more,  the  children  are  in  many 
inftances  eflablifhtd  in  their  room,  and  are  engaged  in  the  fame  occupations. 

The  remainder  of  them  confifts  of  foreigners,  coming  from  Dongola,  Mahas,  Sen- 
naar, and  Kordofan,  who  are  generally  remarked  as  indefatigable  in  commerce,  but 
daring,  reftlefe,  and  feditious,  which  confideration  has  induced  the  prefent  Sultan  to 
ufe  fome  efforts  to  banifh  them  from  his  dominions,)  and  the  offspring  of  thofe  whole 
parents  have  emigrated,  and  who  are  themfelves  born  in  Dar-Fur.  The  latter  are  often 
people  of  debauched  manners,  and  not  remarkable  for  the  fame  fpirit  of  enterprife  as 
the  actual  emigrates.  Gradually  formed  to  the  defpotifm  which  coerces  their  external 
deportment,  and  feeks  to  crufh  and  fterilize  even  the  feeds  of  energy,  fomewhat  of  the 
fpirit  of  their  progenitors  yet  remains  :  the  affections  indeed  are  turned  aikance,  but  not 
eradicated.  The  pulhes  that  mould  have  been  made  ad  auras  atbereas,  oppofed  revert  to 
Tartarus.  The  luxuriancy  of  mental  vigour,  though  repulfed  and  forcibly  inverted, 
ftill  extends  its  ramifications.  Its  pallefccnt  fhoots  pierce  the  dunghill,  when  not  per- 
mitted to  open  themfelves  to  the  influence  of  the  fun.  The  active  mind  may  defcend 
to  brutal  fenfuality,  when  it  can  no  longer  expand  itfelf  in  a  more  fane  exercife. 

The  people  firft  mentioned  commonly  among  themfelves  ufe  the  language  of  Barabra, 
though  they  alio  fpeak  Arabic.  The  latter  are  generally  unacquainted  with  any 
language  but  the  Arabic.  They  ufually  intermarry  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  them  avoid  marrying,  and  cohabit  only  with  their  flaves,  feldom  taking  to  wife 
a  Furian  woman.  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  are  eafily  tliltinguifhable  from  the 
natives  of  the  country  *,  being  ufually  of  a  more  olive  complexion,  and  having  a  form 

*  On  the  caft  of  Fur  there  is  a  particular  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  curl  their  hair,  as  it  were,  in  a  bufhy  wig, 
refembling  that  of  the  antient  figures  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis.  It  is  probable  that  many  fragments  of 
ancient  nations  may  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Carthaginians  expelled  by  the  Romans,  Vandals 
by  belifarius,  &c.  &c. 

of 
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of  vifage  more  nearly  refembling  the  European,  with  fhort  curly  black  hair,  but  not 
wool.     They  are  a  well-fized  and  well-formed  people,  and  have  often  an  agreeable  and 
expreflive  countenance,  though  fometimes  indicating  (if  fo  much  faith  may  be  given  to 
phyfiognomy)  violent  paffions  and  a  mutable  temper.     Such  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Cobbe.     South-eafl  of  the  town,   in  a  large  open  fpace  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  a 
market  *  is  held  twice  in  the  week,  ("Monday  and  Friday,)  in  which  are  fold  pro- 
vifions  of  every  kind,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  commodities  which  the  country  produces, 
or  which  are  derived  from  Egypt  and  other  quarters.      Slaves  however,  though  fome- 
times brought  to  the  market,  are  now  commonly  fold  privately,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  complained  of  as  an  evil,  inafmuch  as  it  facilitates  the  fale  of  fuch  as  have  been 
ftolen  from  other  quarters.     The  people  of  Barabra  and  Kordofan  cannot  relinquifh 
their  favorite  liquor,  and  as  all  who  drink  perfift  in  drinking  till  they  are  completely 
inebriated,  the  natural  violence  of  their  temper  is  increafed,  and  gives  occafion  to  con- 
tinual difputes,  which  frequently  are  not  decided  without   blows,  and  occafionally 
terminate  in  bloodfhed. 

There  are  in  the  town  four  or  five  mecTebs,  where  boys  are  taught  to  read,  and,  if 
they  wifh  it,  to  write.  Such  of  the  Fukkara  as  fill  the  office  of  lecturer,  inftruft  gra- 
tuitoufly  the  children  of  the  indigent ;  but  from  thofe  who  are  in  cafy  circumftances 
they  are  accuflomed  to  receive  a  fmall  remuneration.  Two  or  three  lecture  in  the 
koran,  and  two  others  in  what  they  call  elm,  theology. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  only  one  fmall  mofque,  a  little  fquare  room, 
formed  by  walls  of  clay,  where  the  Fukkara  were  accuftomed  to  meet  thrice  in  the 
week.     The  Cadi  of  the  place  was  a  certain  Faqui  Abd-cl-rachman,  a  man  much  in 
the  decline  of  life,  originally  of  Sennaar.     He  had  ftudied  at  the  Jama-el-azher  in 
Kahira,  and  was  much  reputed  in  the  place  for  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  his  de- 
cifions,  and  the  uniform  fanctity  of  his  life.     He  funk  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmity,  during  the  fecond  year  after  my  arrival,  and  the  charge  of  Cadi  was  com- 
mitted by  the  monarch  to  another,  who  was  almoft  incapacitated  from  executing  the 
duties  of  it,  as  well  by  a  painful  diforder  as  by  his  great  age.     The  more  active  part  of 
the  office,  therefore,  was  difcharged  by  his  fon,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  corruption 
as  the  Faqui  Abd-el-rachman  had  been  for  integrity.     Whether  from  indignation  at 
this  man's  unworthinefs,  or  envy  of  his  pre-eminence,  is  uncertain,  a  divifion  enfucd 
among  the  Fukkara,  and  part  of  them  united  under  HaiTan,  part  under  Bellilu,  a  man 
faid  to  be  learned  in  the  laws,  but  of  a  forbidding  and  ungracious  deportment.     The 
former,  with  the  countenance  and  affiftance  of  the  Sultan,  had  commenced  building  a 
mofque  more  fpacious  than  that  above  mentioned ;   but  I  obferved  it  went  on  flowly, 
though    the   material   for  building  was   nothing  better   or   more  coflly  than   clay. 
The  area  inclofed  was  about  fixty-four  feet  fquare,  and  the  walls  were  to  be  three  feet 
thick. 

*  In  t lie  market  held  at  Cobbc,  there  are  Slaughtered  ordinarily  from  ten  to  fifteen  oxen,  and  from  forty 
to  UXtJ  (heep  ;  but  all  the  villages,  fix  or  eight  miles  round,  are  thence  fupplicd. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  people  of  the  town  to  lay  in  their  annual  itock  of  grain  when  cheapeft,  which  is  com- 
monly about  the  month  of  December.  At  that  time  two,  fometimes  three  mids  (pecks)  of  millet  (donk) 
may  be  had  for  a  tiling  of  beads,  worth  about  onS  penny  Sterling  in  Kahira. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV.  —  On  the  Mode  of  travelling  in  Africa — Seafons  in  Dar-Fiir — Animals — 
Quadrupeds  —  Birds — Reptiles  and  Infecls — Metals  and  Minerals  —  Plants. 

ONE  mode  of  travelling,  with  fmall  variations,  obtains  through  all  the  north  of 
Africa.  I  mean  by  caravans  (from  ;■  karu,  to  wander  from  place  to  place).  .  When 
the  inhabitants  have  occafion  to  pafs  the  boundaries  of  their  refpective  dates,  they 
form  themfelves  into  a  larger  or  fmaller  body,  united  under  one  head.  Their  affo- 
ciation  is  produced  by  confiderations  of  mutual  convenience  and  fecurity,  as  even  the 
mod  eafy  and  fa  fell  of  the  roads  they  are  to  pafs,  would  yet  be  difficult  and  dangerous 
for  a  fingle  traveller. 

Three  diflincT  caravans  are  employed  in  bringing  flaves,  and  other  commodities, 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Kahira.  One  of  them  comes  ftraight  from  Murzuk, 
the  capital  of  Fezzan,  another  from  Sennaar,  and  the  third  from  Fur.  They  do  not 
arrive  at  fixed  periods,  but  after  a  greater  or  lefs  interval,  according  to  the  fuccefs 
they  may  have  had  in  procuring  flaves,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  are  fitted  to  the 
market,  the  orders  of  their  respective  rulers,  and  various  other  accidental  circum- 
ftances. 

The  Fezzan  caravan  is  under  the  bed  regulations.  The  merchants  from  that 
place  employ  about  fifty  days  in  their  paffage  from  Murzuk  to  Kahira ;  which  city 
they  as  often  as  poffble  contrive  to  reach  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  Rama- 
dan, that  fuch  as  find  themfelves  inclined  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  may  be  prepared 
to  accompany  the  Emir  of  Mifr.  The  fale  of  their  goods  feldom  employs  them  in  the 
city  much  more  than  two  months ;  after  the  expiration  of  which,  thofe  who  have  no 
defign  of  vifiting  Mecca  return  to  their  native  country.  The  arrival  of  this  caravan 
is  generally  annual. 

The  other  two  are  extremely  various  in  their  motions  ;  fometimes  not  appearing  in 
Egypt  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  even  three  years,  fometimes  two  or  more  didinct 
caravans  arriving  in  the  fame  year.  The  perpetual  changes  in  their  feveral  govern- 
ments, and  the  caprices  of  their  defpots,  are  in  a  great  degree  the  occafion  of  this 
irregularity.  The  road  alio  between  thefe  two  places  and  Kahira,  is  often  infefted 
by  bodies  of  independent,  Arabs,  as  that  of  Sennaar,  by  the  Ababde  and  Shaikie,  and 
that  of  Fur  by  the  Cubba-Becfh  and  Bedeiat :  the  biter  is  however  for  the  mod  part 
much  fafer  than  the  former.  The  departure  of  a  caravan  from  Dar-Fur  forms  an  im- 
portant event.  It  engages  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  for  a  time,  and  even 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  chronological  epocha. 

The  period  of  their  arrival  in  Kahira  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  their  departure;  for 
they  travel  indifferently  either  in  winter  or  dimmer.  The  journey  from  Afluan  to 
Sennaar  requires  much  lefs  lime  than  that  from  Afliut  to  Dar-Fur. 

Many  obdacles  cxill  to  the  erection  of  any  permanent  marks  by  which  the  roads 
of  the  defert  might  be  diftinguHhed.  Yet  I  have  obferved  that  the  people  of  our 
caravan,  in  fuch  places  as  afforded  dones  for  the  purpofe,  ufed  to  collect  four  or  five 
large  ones,  thus  raifing  final!  heaps  at  proper  dilhmces  from  each  other.  This  affords 
them  fome  fatisfaclion  at  their  return  ;  but  in  many  places,  where  the  fand  is  loole  and 
deep,  it  becomes  impracticable.  They  are  then  obliged  to  rely  on  the  facility  acquired 
by  habit,  of  didinguifhing  the  outline  and  characterittic  features  of  certain  rocks,  as 
they  arc  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  compais,  ami  very  little  informed  as  to  the  fixed 
dars.  Though  the  names  of  the  condellations  be  little  known  to  them,  yet  they  dif- 
tinguiih  fuch  as  may  guide  them  in  their  courfe  during  the  night.     With  all  thefe  aids 
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however  their  deviations  from  the  true  line  are  not  infrequent.  Three  times,  m  the 
courfe  of  our  journey,  the  whole  caravan  was  quite  at  a  lofs  for  the  road,  though  fome 
of  the  members  of  it  had  made  ten  or  twelve  different  journies  to  and  from  Dar-Fur. 
During  the  whole  of  my  route  I  had  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  accounts  in  books  of 
travels,  which  have  generated  fuch  terrific  notions  of  the  moving  fands  of  Africa,  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  While  we  remained  at  Leghea,  indeed,  a  violent  gale  fprang 
from  the  north-weft,  and  raifed  a  cloud  of  fand.  At  that  time  I  placed  a  wooden 
bowl,  capable  of  containing  about  two  gallons,  in  the  open  air.  Thirty  minutes  had 
elapfed  when  it  appeared  completely  filled  with  fand.  Our  companions  indeed  affected 
to  relate  various  ftories  of  caravans  that  had  been  overwhelmed.  But  as  neither  time 
nor  place  were  adduced,  it  would  feem  not  unreafonable  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
affertion. 

If  caravans  have  been  thus  buried  on  their  road,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  accident 
can  only  have  happened  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving,  by  the 
influence  of  a  hot  wind,  want  of  water,  and  other  caufes.  A  number  of  men,  and 
other  animals,  found  dead,  and  covered  with  fand,  would  be  fufficient  ground  for  fuc- 
ceeding  native  travellers  to  believe,  as  they  are  ftrangers  to  ratiocination,  or,  though 
not  entirely  perfuaded,  to  relate,  as  they  delight  in  the  marvellous,  that  the  perfons 
they  had  found  had  been  overwhelmed  on  their  march  •>  when  in  fad  this  accumulation 
had  not  happened  till  they  were  already  dead.  But  perhaps  the  matter  fcarcely  merits 
this  difcuflion. 

Our  company  confifted  of  nearly  five  hundred  camels.  This  exceeds  the  number 
ufually  employed  by  the  jelabs  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  which  is  often  not  more 
than  two  hundred.  In  paffing  from  Dar-Fur  to  Egypt,  they  efteem  two  thoufand 
camels,  and  a  thoufand  head  of  llaves,  a  large  caravan.  Of  perfons  of  other  countries, 
but  particularly  Egyptians,  trading  for  themielves,  there  were  not  more  than  fifty, 
including  five  or  fix  Coptic  Chriftians,  whofe  admittance  in  Dar-Fur  the  monarch  of 
that  country  has  fince  forbidden.  Several  of  this  number  were  Muggrebines,  or 
Occidental  Arabs ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred,  including  the  chabir,  or  leader,  were  fubje&s  of  Fur.  Few  particulars  of 
other  caravans  are  known  to  me  but  by  report. 

The  Arabs  and  jelabs  find  the  camel  too  indifpenfable  to  their  long  and  fatiguing 
voyages,  not  to  employ  much  care  in  nourifhing  him.  'I  his  (hip  of  the  land,  (^jt 
i_- J^-o,)  as  he  is  called,  is  exclusively  the  bearer  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  companion 
of  their  toils.  Much  care  is  obferved  in  rearing  him,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
merchant  pays  nearly  as  much  for  the  camels  to  carry  his  merchandize,  as  he  did  for 
the  commodities  themielves  ;  what  then  mull  be  the  profit  that  covers  his  expenfes, 
his  fatigue,  indemnifies  him  for  accidental  loilcs,  and  yet  leaves  him  a  gainer  ?  But  if 
this  patient  and  enduring  animal  be  thus  rendered  iubfervient  to  their  wants,  or  their 
avarice,  he  is  not  at  leaft  tortured  for  their  caprice. 

HorJcs  are  very  little  ufed  by  the  jelabs.  They  generally  furnifli  themfelves  with 
Egyptian  affes,  which  alleviate  the  fatigue  of  the  way,  and  are  afterwards  fold  in 
Soudan  at  an  advanced  price.  The  ftrength  and  lpirits  of  this  animal  are  recruited 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  itraw  and  water;  the  horle  has  not  the  fame  recommendation; 
and  thefe  people,  though  not  averfe  from  parade  in  cities,  find  the  labour  and  hazard 
of  thefe  voyages  too  enormous,  not  to  augment  their  profits  by  all  poflible  economy. 

The  provifions  they  ulc  are  l'canty  and  indifferent,  and  by  no  means  tefiify  any  fore- 
fight  for  the  neceflities  of  the  fick,  or  for  the  procraftination  of  the  voyage  by  thole 
innumerable  accidents  that  may  befal  them. 

3  I  did 
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I  did  not  obfcrve  that  any  of  them  were  furnifhed  with  dried  meat,  as  is  common 
with  the  Fezzanners.  But  few  ufed  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  the  reft  contented  them- 
felves  with  a  leathern  bag  of  flour,  another  of  bread  baked  hard,  a  leathern  veffel  of 
honey  or  treacle,  and  another  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  each  was  regulated  by  the 
number  of  perfons,  and  feldom  exceeded  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  In  travelling 
from  Dai  -Fur  to  Egypt  another  article  is  much  in  ufe,  efpecially  for  the  Haves,  which 
Egypt  itfelf  does  not  afford,  or  produces  in  no  quantity.  The  grain  chiefly  in  ufe 
among  the  Furians  is  the  fmall  kaffob,  called  among  them  dokn  (millet).  Of  this, 
after  it  has  been  coarfely  ground,  they  take  a  quantity,  and  having  caufed  it  to  undergo 
a  flight  fermentation,  make  a  kind  of  pafte.  This  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  when 
about  to  be  ufed,  water  is  added  to  it ;  if  properly  made,  it  becomes  a  tolerably 
palatable  food.  But  the  natives  are  not  very  delicate.  From  its  acidity  they  efteem  it 
a  preventive  of  thirft.  The  fermentation  gives  it  alfo  a  flight  power  of  inebriating,  and 
it  has  a  narcotic  tendency.  The  fubftance  fo  prepared  is  called  ginfcia.  The  want  of 
materials  for  fire  on  the  road  prevents  the  ufe  of  rice,  and  other  articles  that  would 
require  cookery. 

Experienced  travellers,  among  every  ten  camels  laden  with  merchandize,  charge 
one  with  beans,  and  ftraw  chopped  fmall,  which,  fparingly  given,  ferves  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  voyage.  Thofe  with  whom  I  travelled  were  not  fo  provided, 
thefe  articles  being  then  very  dear  in  Egypt ;  and  in  confequence  numbers  of  camels 
perifhed.  In  coming  from  Dar-Fur,  they  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  dokn,  and 
coarfe  hay  of  the  country,  but  not  altogether  with  the  fame  falutary  effect. 

The  water,  in  leaving  Egypt,  is  commonly  conveyed  in  goat  fkins  artificially  pre- 
pared ;  but  no  fkill  can  entirely  prevent  evaporation.  On  their  march  from  Soudan 
to  Egypt,  the  jelabs  oftener  ufe  ox  hides,  formed  into  capacious  facks  and  properly 
feafoned  with  tar  or  oil.  A  pair  of  thefe  is  a  camel's  load.  They  keep  the  water  in  a 
better  ftate  for  drinking  than  the  fmaller  ;  and  thefe  facks  are  fold  to  great  advantage 
throughout  Egypt,  a  pair  of  the  beft  kind  being  fometimes  worth  thirty  piaftres.  They 
are  the  common  inftruments  for  conveying  water  from  the  river  to  different  parts  of  each 
town.  The  camels  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  this  (tore,  which,  after  all  the  care 
that  can  be  taken  of  it,  is  oiten  very  naufeous,  from  the  tar,  the  mud  which  accom- 
panies the  water  in  drawing,  heat,  Sec.  Six  of  the  fmaller  fkins,  or  two  of  the  larger, 
are  generally  efteemed  fufneient  for  four  perfons  for  as  many  days. 

The  Cubba-Beefh,  and  the  Bedeiat,  the  latter  of  whom  feem  to  me  not  of  Arab 
origin,  when  they  make  any  attempt  on  the  caravans,  commonly  (hew  themfelves  be- 
tween Leghca  and  the  Bir-el-Malha.  But  this  road  is  fo  ill  provided  with  any  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  fuftenance  of  man  or  bead,  that  neither  the  wandering  tribes, 
nor  the  ferocious  animals,  which  infeft  other  parts  of  the  continent,  are  commonly 
found  there.  The  Egyptians  and  other  whites  therefore,  though  they  commonly  carry 
fire-arms  with  them  from  the  north,  generally  take  advantage  of  the  market  of  Fur, 
and  return  without  any.  The  natives  of  Soudan  are  furnifhed  with  a  light  fpear,  or 
fpcars,  the  head  of  which  is  made  of  unhardened  iron  of  their  country.  They  have 
alfo  a  Ihield  of  about  three  feet  long,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  or  three-quarters  broad, 
compofed  of  the  hide  of  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus,  very  fimple  in  its  conftruclion. 

Jntercourfe  with  Mecca. 

NO  regular  caravan  of  Hadgis  leaves  Dar-Fur,  but  a  number  of  the  natives  make 

their  way  to  Mecca,  either  with  the  caravan  of  merchants  trading  to  Egypt,  or  by  way 
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of  Suakem  and  Jidda.  The  prefent  King  was  about  to  eftablifh  his  attorney  (waquil) 
at  Mecca,  but  fome  obftacles  had  prevented  his  reaching  that  place  when  I  came  away. 
Fear  of  the  fea,  or  I  know  not  what  other  caufe,  prevents  them  from  choofing  the 
route  by  Suakem,  though  it  be  fo  much  fhorter  and  lefs  expenfive  than  that  by  the 
way  of  Egypt  ;  but  the  territory  between  Fur  and  Suakem  is  not  fubjedt  to  any  fettled 
government,  and  thofe  who  have  travelled  with  property  have  frequently  been  plun- 
dered there.  The  Tocruri,  however,  who  come  from  various  parts,  and  fomewhat 
refemble  the  Derwifhes  of  the  north,  travelling  as  paupers,  with  a  bowl  to  drink  out 
of,  and  a  leathern  bag  of  bread,  frequently  take  that  route  and  pafs  in  fafety. 

Sea/bns,  &c. 

THE  perennial  rains,  which  fall  in  Dar-Fur  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle 
of  September,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  but  generally  both  frequent  and  violent, 
fuddenly  invert  the  face  of  the  country,  till  then  dry  and  fteril,  with  a  delightful  ver- 
dure. Except  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  foil  abfolutely  impedes  vegetation,  wood 
is  found  in  great  quantity,  nor  are  the  natives  afliduous  completely  to  clear  the  ground, 
even  where  it  is  defigned  for  the  cultivation  of  grain. 

As  foon  as  the  rains  begin,  the  proprietor,  and  all  the  affiftants  that  he  can  collect, 
go  out  to  the  field,  and  having  made  holes  at  about  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
with  a  kind  of  hoe,  over  all  the  ground  he  occupies,  the  dokn  is  thrown  into  them, 
and  covered  with  the  foot,  for  their  hufbandry  requires  not  many  inftruments.  The 
time  for  fowing  the  wheat  is  nearly  the  fame.  The  dokn  remains  fcarcely  two  months 
before  it  is  ripe  ;  the  wheat  about  three.  Wheat  is  cultivated  only  in  fmall  quantities  ; 
and  the  prefent  Sultan  having  forbidden  the  fale  of  it,  till  the  portion  wanted  for  his 
domeftic  ufe  be  fupplied,  it  is  with  difficulty  to  be  procured  by  purchafe.  The  mah- 
ric,  or  greater  kaffob,  which  is  a  larger  grain  than  the  dokn,  is  alfo  common,  and  a 
fmall  fupply  of  fefamum,  (Jimjim  in  Arabic)  is  fown.  What  they  term  beans  is  a 
fpecies  of  legumen  different  from  our  bean.  In  what  are  called  gardens  are  bamea, 
meluchia,  lentils,  (adis)  kidney  beans,  (lubi)  and  fome  others.  The  water-melon, 
and  that  called  in  Kahira  Abd-el-awi,  together  with  fome  other  kinds,  abound  during 
the  wet  feafon,  and  indeed  before  if  they  be  watered.  Sultan  Teraub  was  folicitous 
to  procure  every  thing  the  gardens  of  Egypt  produce,  and  caufed  much  care  to  be 
taken  of  the  culture  of  each  article  brought :  but  the  prefent  prince  does  not  turn  his 
thoughts  to  that  kind  of  improvement,  and  little  of  the  effect  of  his  predeceffor's 
laudable  anxiety  is  at  this  moment  diftinguifhable.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  trees, 
but  none  that  produces  fruit  worth  gathering,  unlefs  it  be  the  tamarind  (tummara  * 
Hindi).  The  date-trees  are  in  very  fmall  number,  and  their  fruit  diminutive,  dry,  and 
deftitute  of  flavour.  That  tree  feems  not  indigenous  in  the  country,  but  to  have  been 
tranfported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  &c.  The  inha- 
bitants appear  not  well  to  underftand  the  management  of  this  ufeful  production ;  and 
perhaps  the  great  drought  will  never  admit  of  its  flourifhing,  whatever  diligence  or 
care  may  be  ufed  to  increafe  the  number  or  improve  the  kind. 

Animals.  —  Quadrupeds. 

OF  animals  the  lift  found  in  Dar-Fur  with  which  my  own  knowledge  furnifhes  me, 
is  not  very  extenfive ;  nor  will  it  be  interefting  fo  much  as  containing  any  thing  new, 

•  Fruit  of  India. 
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but  as  it  will  (hew  the  peculiar  circum fiances  of  the  country,  as  diflinguifhed   from 
other  neighbouring  regions,  and  fomewhat  indicate  the  prefent  flate  of  the  people. 

The  horfe  is  ufed,  but  not  in  great  number,  nor  are  the  natives  very  folicitous  as 
to  the  breed.  The  only  good  horfes  they  poffefs  are  bred  in  the  country  of  Dongola, 
and  by  the  Arabs  to  the  eafl  of  the  Nile.  Thefe  are  generally  larger  than  we  are 
accuftomed  to  find  the  Egyptian  horfes.  They  are  perfectly  well  formed,  and  full  of 
fire,  yet  tradable.  Their  action  is  grand  beyond  what  I  have  obferved  in  any  other 
fpecies;  but  it  is  faid  they  are  not  remarkable  for  bearing  fatigue.  The  Arabs,  who 
breed  them,  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  with  milk.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  caf- 
trate  them.  Horfes  and  mares  are  indiscriminately  ufed  for  the  faddle.  The  horfes 
of  Soudan  are  none  of  them  lhod. 

Two  or  three  diftincT:  breeds  of  fheep,  ovis  aria,  exifl  in  Soudan,  not  however 
very  materially  differing  from  each  other.  The  large  tailed  (heep,  which  are  found 
elfewhere,  I  believe  are  here  unknown.  The  meat  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
fheep  They  are  covered  with  coarfe  wool,  refcmbling  hair,  and  apparently  wholly 
unfit  for  any  manufacture.  The  goats,  capra  cervicaprtz,  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  fheep,  and  the  fleffi  of  the  former  is  fomewhat  cheaper  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  goats  grow  perhaps  rather  larger,  but  otherwife  differ  not  from  thofe  of  Egypt. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  caftrate  both  thefe  animals,  but  neither  is  it  a  very  general 
practice. 

The  afs  here  is  of  the  fame  appearance,  and  the  fame  indocile  nature,  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  only  good  ones  are  what  the  jelabs  bring  with  them  from  Egypt : 
yet  the  animal  is  much  ufed  for  riding ;  indeed  few  perfons  mount  an  horfe  but  the 
military,  and  thofe  who  are  in  immediate  attendance  at  court.  An  Egyptian  afs 
fetches  from  the  value  of  one  to  that  of  three  flaves,  according  to  the  weight  he  is 
able  to  bear.  A  flave  will  purchafe  three  or  four  of  the  ordinary  breed  ;  yet  they  afe 
not  anxious  to  improve  them.  Perhaps  the  animal  degenerates :  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  external  appearance  undergoes  a  great  change. 

The  bull  is  fometimes  cafirated.  Yet  of  the  animals  flaughtered  in  the  market  I 
have  generally  obferved  that  the  emafculated  are  feweft  in  number ;  nor  is  any  pre- 
ference given  to  the  one  over  the  other  for  food.  Indeed,  the  character  of  animals  in 
the  entire  ftate  appears  materially  to  differ  from  what  is  remarked  of  the  fame  animals 
with  us.  The  horned  cattle,  fed  by  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  amounts 
to  a  very  confiderable  number,  and  the  tribute  paid  out  of  them  to  the  monarch  forms 
a  valuable  part  of  his  revenue.  Thence  they  are  brought  to  the  feveral  towns  for 
flaughtcr.  The  beef  is  good  :  the  Egyptians  diflike  it,  but  with  the  natives  it  is  a 
conftant  article  of  food.  Cows  are  alio  in  abundance,  but  their  milk  is  not  very 
palatable  :  fome  of  the  fettlers  make  it  into  a  kind  of  cheefe,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
not  generally  acquainted  with  that  procefs ;  they  have,  however,  a  mode  of  giving  it 
an  acefcent  tafte,  and  in  that  flate  it  may  be  kept  a  few  days,  and  is  neither  difagree- 
able  nor  infalubrious. 

The  camels  of  Fur  are  of  a  mixed  breed,  and  they  are  found  of  all  colours  and 
fizes.  Thofe  which  come  direftly  from  the  weft  or  fouth  are  large,  fmooth-haired, 
and  moft  frequently  of  a  colour  approaching  to  white,  or  light  brown.  Thofe  which 
are  brought  from  Kordofan  are  many  of  them  black,  and  are  remarked  to  be  lefs 
docile  than  the  others.  There  are  few  countries  where  the  animal  abounds  more  than 
in  Dar-Fur.  They  are  remarkable  for  enduring  thirft,  but  not  for  bearing  great 
burthens.     The  camels  in  this  country  are  particularly  fubjeft  to  the  mange,  (gerab) 
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which  attacks  them  chiefly  in  winter,  and  in  fome  paftures  much  more  than  in  others. 
This  malady  is  very  contagious.  It  is  cured  by  the  application  of  a  kind  of  tar,  pro- 
cured by  diftillation  per  deliquium,  from  the  feeds  of  the  water-melon.  When  the 
male  camel  is  found  unruly,  they  fometimes  deprive  him  of  one  or  both  tefticles.  It 
is  a  cruel  operation,  as  immediately  after  having  incided  with  an  ordinary  knife,  they 
fear  the  wound  with  an  hot  iron  till  the  hemorrhage  be  flopped.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  practice  be  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet ;  but,  however  bigotted 
their  minds,  where  advantage  is  hoped  for,  their  faith  is  ductile.  The  flefii  of  the 
camel,  particularly  of  the  female,  (naka)  which  is  fattened  for  the  purpofe,-  is  here 
much  ufed  for  food.  It  is  infipid,  but  eafily  digefled,  and  no  way  unpleafant.  The 
milk  alfo  is  much  in  efteem.  The  camels  bred  in  Fezzin,  and  other  countries  to 
the  weft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Arabia,  are  for  labour  reckoned  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Fur, 
and  fetch  an  higher  price.  The  former  are  larger  and  able  to  carry  a  heavier  burthen, 
but  not  fo  capable  of  enduring  thirft.  In  Soudan  they  feldom  carry  above  five  hun- 
dred weight,  and  oftener  three  or  three  and  a  half;  while  in  Egypt  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  toil  under  eight,  ten,  or  even  more.  From  theie  are  felected  the 
camels  which  bear  the  facred  treafure  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  Soudan  affords 
many  fine  dromedaries,  but  thofe  of  Sennaar  are  mofl  celebrated.  Incredible  ftories 
are  told  of  the  long  and  rapid  journies  performed  by  them ;  as  that  they  will  hold 
out  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  travelling  conftantly  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour : 
however  this  be,  they  are  indifputably  fwift,  and  perform  long  journies  alinofl  with- 
out refrefhment. 

The  dogs  of  Dar-Fur  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  Egypt,  and  live  on  the 
public  like  the  latter.  I  have  underltood  that  there  is  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  a 
fpecies  of  dog,  ufed  in  hunting  the  antelope,  (ghazal,  Ar.)  and  another  fort  to  guard 
the  fheep ;  of  the  fagacity  of  the  latter  wonderful  tales  are  told,  as  well  as  of  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  both.  Experience  has  not  enabled  me  to  confirm  the  report. 
The  common  houfe-cat  is  fcarce;  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  none  but 
what  have  been  originally  brought  from  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  fame  kind  as 
with  us. 

The  wild  or  ferocious  animals  are,  principally,  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hyena, 
(Fur.  murfain,  dubba,  Ar.)  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  canis  aureus,  the  wild  buffaloe:  but 
they  are  not  commonly  feen  within  the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  empire,  at  leaft 
that  which  I  have  vifited,  excepting  the  hyena  and  the  jackal ;  the  former  come  in 
herds  of  fix,  eight,  and  often  more,  into  all  the  villages  at  night,  and  carry  off  with 
them  whatever  they  are  able  to  mafter.  They  will  kill  dogs  and  affes,  even  within 
the  inclofure  of  the  houfes,  and  fail  not  to  affemble  wherever  a  dead  camel  or  other 
animal  is  thrown,  which,  acting  in  concert,  they  fometimes  drag  to  a  prodigious  dif- 
tance ;  nor  are  they  greatly  alarmed  at  the  fight  of  a  man,  or  the  report  of  fire-arms, 
which  I  have  often  discharged  at  them,  and  occafionally  with  efflct.  It  is  related, 
that  upon  one  of  them  being  wounded,  his  companions  inftanily  tear  him  to  pieces 
and  devour  him';  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  this  fact.  The  people 
of  the  country  dig  pits  for  them,  and  lying  in  ambufcade,  when  one  is  entrapped,  (tun 
him  with  clubs,  or  pierce  him  with  their  fpears.  The  jackal  is  harmlefs,  but  his  un- 
couth cry  is  heard  far  off,  and  wherever  there  are  rocks  to  fhelter  them,  their  howl- 
ing community  dwells  undifturbed. 

In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  empire  of  Fur,  where  water  is  in  greater  abund- 
ance, the  other  animals  mentioned  are  very  numerous,  and  much  dreaded  by  travellers, 
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particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Ada.  To  thofe  already  enumerated,  may  be 
added,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  camelopardalis,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 
crocodile. 

The  elephant  is  feen,  in  the  places  he  frequents,  in  large  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
according  to  report.  It  is  even  faid  that  two  thoufand  are  fometimes  found  together ; 
but  I  do  not  fufpect  the  Arabs  of  extreme  accuracy  in  counting.  Thefe  people  hunt 
him  on  horfeback,  having  fingled  out  a  ftraggler  from  the  herd  ;  or  aim  at  him  with 
fpcars  from  the  trees ;  or  make  pits  into  which  he  falls.  His  hide  is  applied  to  many 
ufeful  purpofes.  The  African  elephant  is  fmaller  than  the  Afiatic,  and  probably  of  a 
different  fpecies.  The  meat  is  an  article  of  food  in  great  efleem  with  them.  The  fat 
forms  a  valuable  unguent,  and  the  teeth,  as  is  well  known,  fupply  the  merchants 
with  immenfe  profits. 

The  buffaloe  is  not  found  tame  in  Soudan.  The  wild  one  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs, 
and  ferves  them  for  food.  The  hippopotamus  is  killed  for  his  fkin,  (which  being  remark- 
ably tough,  makes  excellent  fhiclds,  and  whips  not  wholly  unlike  our  horfewhips) ; 
and  for  his  teeth,  which  are  much  fuptrior  to  ivory.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  to 
which  animal  the  Arabs  have  applied  a  term  fomewhat  lefs  appropriate  than  the  Greek, 
but  (till  charatteriftic,  (abu-kurn,  father  of  the  one  horn,)  makes  a  valuable  article  of 
trade,  and  is  carried  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  fold  at  an  high  price,  being  ufed  for  fabre- 
hilts,  and  various  other  purpofes.  The  more  credulous  attribute  to  it  fome  efficacy  as 
an  antidote  againft  poifon. 

The  antelope  and  the  oftrich  are  extremely  common  throughout  the  empire.  The 
civet-cat  is  not  feen  wild  in  the  quarter  which  I  vifited,  but  is  frequent  enough  farther 
to  the  fouth.  Many  are  preferved  in  cages  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich.  The  women 
apply  the  odour  extracted  from  them  to  add  to  their  perfonal  allurements  ;  and  what  is 
not  thus  difpofed  of  becomes  an  article  of  trade. 

The  lion  and  leopard,  though  common  in  a  certain  diftrict,  are  not  found  near  the 
feat  of  government.  The  Arabs  hunt  them,  ftrip  off  the  fkin,  which  they  fell,  and 
often  eat  the  flefh,  which  they  conceive  generates  courage  and  a  warlike  difpofition. 
They  occafionally  take  them  young,  and  bring  them  for  fale  to  the  jelabs,  who  fome- 
times carry  them  as  prefents  to  the  great  men  in  Egypt.  I  purchafed  two  lions :  the 
one  was  only  four  months  old  when  I  bought  him.  By  degrees,  having  little  elfe  to 
employ  me,  I  had  rendered  him  fo  tame,  that  he  had  acquired  mofl  of  the  habits  of  a 
dog.  He  fatiated  himfelf  twice  a  week  with  the  offal  of  the  butchers,  and  then  com- 
monly flept  for  feveral  hours  fucceffively.  When  food  was  given  them  they  both 
grew  ferocious  towards  each  other,  and  towards  any  one  who  approached  them. 
Except  at  that  time,  though  both  were  males,  I  never  fawthem-difagree,  nor  fhew  any 
fign  of  ferocity  towards  the  human  race.  Even  lambs  paffed  them  unmolcfled.  The 
largefr.  had  grown  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches  and  a  half  over  the  fhoulders. 

The  ennui  of  a  painful  detention,  devoid  of  books  and  rational  fociety,  was  foftened 
by  the  company  of  thefe  animals  ;  and  the  fatisfaction  was  not  fmall,  even  from  this 
fpecies  of  diverfion.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  my  ftay,  after  they  had  been  with 
me  more  than  two  years,  finding  it  impoffible,  under  the  circumftances  I  then  was,  to 
carry  them  with  me,  I  fhot  the  one ;  and  the  other,  either  from  difeale  or  the  lofs  of 
his  companion,  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  Sultan  had  alio  two  tame  lions, 
which,  with  their  attendant,  came  into  the  market  to  feedi 

The  remaining  quadrupeds  may  be  claifed  more  briefly;  for  being  all  known,  they 
will  require  no  particular  description. 

Ar. 
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Ar. 


Mus  jaculus  —  Jerboa. 

Simia  Jitbiops  —  Abelang. 

Hijiria  ciejlria —  Porcupine. 

Simia  cynamolgos  —  kurd,   Ar. 

Birds. 

i.  Charadrias  Kerwan  —  Oriental  dotterel. 

2.  Numida  Mcleagris  —  Guinea  fowl. 

3.  Tetrao  Coturnix  —  Egyptian  quail. 

4.  Vultur  Percnopterus  —  White-headed  vulture. 

5.  Pfittacus  Alexandri  —  Green  peroquet. 

6.  Columba  domeftica  —  Common  pigeon. 

7.  Tetrao  rufus  —  Red  partridge. 

8.  Owls  (not  common). 

9.  Columba  turtur,  very  common. 

No.  4.  This  bird  is  of  furprifing  ftrength,  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to  be  very  long- 
lived,  fed  fides  penes  auclores.  I  have  lodged  a  complete  charge  of  large  fnot,  at 
about  fifty  yards  diftance,  in  the  body  of  this  bird  :  it  feemed  to  have  no  effect  on  him, 
as  he  flew  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  continued  walking  afterwards.  I  then  dif- 
charged  the  fecond  barrel,  which  was  loaded  with  ball :  this  broke  his  wing,  but  on 
my  advancing  to  feize  him,  he  fought  with  great  fury  with  the  other.  There  are 
many  thoufands  of  them  in  the  inhabited  diftrift.  They  divide  the  field  with  the 
hyena :  what  carrion  the  latter  leaves  at  night,  the  former  come  in  crowds  to  feed  on 
in  the  day.  Near  the  extremity  of  each  wing  is  a  horny  fubftance,  not  unlike  the  fpur 
of  an  old  cock.  It  is  flrong  and  fharp  ;  and  a  formidable  inftrument  of  attack.  Some 
fluid  exfudes  from  this  bird  that  fmells  like  muik,  but  from  what  part  of  him  I  am 
uncertain. 

No.  2.  This  beautiful  bird  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Fur,  of  which  the  common 
fowl,  though  it  now  abounds,  is  not  a  native.  The  voice  of  the  Guinea  fowl,  when 
apparently  related,  is  very  peculiar.  No  external  difference,  even  in  this  their  native 
climate,  is  to  be  obferved  between  the  male  and  female  of  this  bird.  They  are  carried 
as  a  profitable  commodity  to  Kahira,  where,  however,  in  a  domeflic  ftate,  it  is  faid  they 
feldom  or  never  breed.  . 

5.  Thefe  birds,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  fill  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
I  lived  in.  They  are  caught  unfledged,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfes,  till  they  become 
quite  domeflic  ;  are  then  carried  to  Egypt,  and  taught  a  kind  of  fpeech,  which  being 
acquired,  they  are  fold  at  a  high  price. 

Of  fifh  I  faw  none  but  what  were  too  much  difguifed  by  drying  to  be  recognifed. 

The  fifh  in  the  river  Ada,  I  am  told,  confift  of  nearly  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  of 
the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  They  are  caught  in  wicker  bafkets,  and  ufed  for  food.  — 
The  natives  have  alfo  a  way  of  drying  them,  but  it  does  not  prevent  their  being  fo 
offenfive  to  the  fmell,  as  to  be  ufelefs  to  any  but  themfelves.  Numerous  huts  built  of 
reeds  are  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  well  for  the  ufe  of  the  filhermen,  as  of 
thofe  who  enfnare  the  ferocious  animals  that  come  to  drink  its  waters. 
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The  chameleon  abounds  in  Dar-Fur ;  the  viverra  ichneumon,  nims,  and  ahnofl  ail 
the  fpecies  of  lizard  are  alfo  feen  there. 

Of  ferpents,  the  coluber  haye  of  Egypt,  the  coluber  vipera,  and  the  anguis  Colu- 
brina,  were  the  only  ones  I  faw :  and  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  each  ;  though  it 
was  reprefented  to  me  that  in  fome  places  they  are  numerous.  The  Furians  have  not 
the  art  of  charming  them,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Indians.  I  expofed  myfelf  to  much 
ridicule  by  collecting  a  number  of  chameleons  in  my  apartment,  to  oblerve  their 
character  and  changes  ;  the  people  there  think  them  impure,  and  relate  many  foolifli 
ftories  concerning  them. 

A  great  number  of  infects  and  reptiles,  which  I  had  taken  care  to  conferve,  accident 
has  deprived  me  of,  and  I  cannot  now  furnifli  a  catalogue.  The  fcorpion  is  fmall,  of 
a  brown  hue,  and  his  venom  not  extremely  violent.  The  natives  cure  the  fling  by 
immediately  applying  to  the  part  a  bruifed  onion,  which  is  renewed  till  the  pain 
fubfides. 

The  white  ant,  or  termites,  is  found  in  vaft  numbers,  and  is  exceedingly  deftructive, 
eating  through  every  thing  within  its  reach,  whether  vegetables,  cloth,  leather,  paper, 
provisions,  &c.  A  bull's  hide,  if  not  newly  covered  with  tar,  is  no  defence  againfl 
it.  The  apis  mellifera  (common  bee)  abounds  ;  but  they  have  no  hives,  and  the  wild 
honey  is  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  and  unpleafant  tafte.  I  have  obferved  a  beetle, 
not  very  large,  which  is  characterized  by  burying  its  eggs  in  a  fmall  ball  of  horfe's  or 
other  dung,  and  then  rolling  the  ball  from  place  to  place  in  the  fand  or  clay,  till  it 
attains  a  fize  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  animal  itfelf.  Great  quantities  of  cochineal 
are  vifible ;  which,  if  the  natives,  or  the  Egyptians  who  vifit  them,  had  any  reflection 
or  fpirit,  it  might  be  thought  would  be  applied  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

The  locuft  of  Arabia,  gryllus,  is  very  common,  and  is  frequently  roafted  and  eaten, 
particularly  by  the  (laves.  The  fcarabeus  ceratonia; ;  the  culex  Egypti,  namus  in  Ar. 
(mofquito),   is  particularly  vexatious  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Metals  and  Minerals. 

OF  metals,  the  number  found  in  the  diftrict  known  to  me,  is  fmall.  But  in  its 
neighbourhood,  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  almoft  all 
di/fcriptions  are  to  be  met  with.  The  copper  brought  by  the  merchants  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  certain  idolatrous  tribes  bordering  on  Fur,  is  of  the  fineft  quality,  in  colour 
refembling  that  of  China,  and  appears  to  contain  a  portion  of  zink,  being  of  the  fame 
pale  hue.  The  large  rings  into  which  it  is  formed  (of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight 
each)  are  very  malleable :  of  the  ore  I  never  was  able  to  procure  a  fpecimen.  Iron  is 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  the  Pagan  negroes,  on  whom  the  Mohammedans  look 
with  contempt,  are  the  artifts  that  extract  it  from  the  ore  ;  an  art  of  which  the  former, 
as  far  as  I  have  feen,  are  ignorant.  Though  their  iron,  through  the  ftupidity  of  the 
inhabitants,  never  acquire  the  more  ufeful  character  of  fteel,  its  effects  in  the  form  of 
knives  and  javelins  are  yet  commenfurate  with  the  malign  difpofitions  of  mankind. 
And  though  foft  and  perifhable,  with  increafed  trouble  in  renewing  the  edge,  the  tools 
formed  of  it  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  their  rude  workmanfliip. 

The  method  by  which  I  obferved  a  workman  fupply  the  defect  of  a  furnace  for  fufing 
metals  appeared  worth  noticing.  He  had  a  leathern  bag,  which,  on  compreflion,  forced 
the  air  through  a  wooden  pipe  for  bellows,  and  placed  over  the  fire,  made  in  a  fmall 
hole  in  the  earth,  the  remains  of  a  water  jar,  with  which  fimple  apparatus  the  effect 
was  rap.d  and  not  inconfiderable. 

Silver, 
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Silver,  lead,  and  tin,  I  have  never  heard  mentioned  here,  but  as  coming  from 
Egypt.  Of  gold,  in  the  countries  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  fupply  is  abundant.  Little 
comes  to  Dar-Fur,  except  by  accident.  What  is  produced  in  the  weft  reaches  the 
northern  markets  by  means  of  other  caravans.  The  monarch  occafionally  obtains  a 
fmall  quantity  for  his  own  ufe  from  the  eaft. 

Alabafter,  and  various  kinds  of  marble  exift  within  the  limits  of  Fur.  The  rocks 
chiefly  confift  of  grey  granite,  but  of  ftone  adapted  to  building,  or  convertible  into 
linle,  either  there  is  none,  or  the  quantity  muft  be  extremely  fmall.  The  granite  ferves 
for  hand-mills  without  being  cut,  for  the  metal  of  which  their  tools  are  compofed  is  too 
foft  to  be  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Foffile  fait  is  common  within  a  certain  diftrict  ;  and  there  is  a  fufficient  fupply  of 
nitre,  of  which  however  no  ufe  is  made.  A  quantity  of  fulphur  is  brought  by  the 
Arabs,  who  feed  oxen  (bukkara)  from  the  fouth  and  weft.  But  of  the  place  where 
it  is  found  I  have  heard  no  defcription.  It  muft  alfo  exift  on  the  mountain  called  Gebel 
Marra ;  as  it  is  related  there  are  hot  fprings  there,  which  animals,  particularly 
birds,  are  obferved  not  to  approach  ;  this,  if  true,  may  be  the  effect  of  fulphureous 
vapours. 

Planis. 

THOUGH  my  refidence  in  Dar-Fur  was  fo  much  protracted,  I  feel  myfelf  able  to 
furnifh  only  a  very  imperfect  catalogue  of  its  vegetable  productions.  Thefe  are  to 
be  fought  chiefly  in  the  diftrictst  o  the  fouth,  where  water  abounds,  and  where  the 
extreme  reftraint  under  which  I  found  myfelf  prevented  me  from  feeking  them. 

During  feven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  north 
is  dried  up  by  the  fun,  and  the  minute  plants  which  fpring  and  flourifli  during  the 
Harif  *,  are  mingled  in  the  general  marcefcence.  as  foon  as  that  feafon  is  paffed.  Even 
the  trees,  whofe  fibres  pierce  more  deeply  into  the  fubftance  of  their  parent  foil,  lofe  the 
diftinctive  marks  of  their  proper  foliage,  and  exhibit  to  the  diftant  obferver  only  the 
fharp  outline  of  their  grofier  ramifications. 

Of  the  trees  which  fhade  our  forefts  or  adorn  our  gardens  in  Europe;,  very  few 
exift  in  Dar-Fur.  The  chara&eriltic  marks  of  thofe  fpecies  which  mod  abound  there, 
are  their  fharp  thorns,  and  the  folid  and  unperifhable  quality  of  their  fubftance.  i .  The 
tamarind  is  not  very  common  in  the  quarter  I  frequented  ;  but  thofe  which  were 
vifible  to  me  were  of  great  height  and  bulk,  and  bore  a  copious  fupply  of  fruit. 

2.  The  plane,  platanus  Orientalis,  Deleib,  is  found,  but  feems  rather  to  have  been. 
brought  from  Egypt,  than  indigenous. 

3.  Sycamore  of  Egypt,  ficus  Sycomorus,  Gimmeiz,  a  few  near  Cobbe  ;  faid  to- 
be  much  more  common  to  the  fouthward.  I  did  not  obferve  that  it  produced  any 
fruit. 

4.  Nebbek  Ar."  paliurus  Athenaei.  Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies  in  Dar-Fur.  They 
term  the  largeft  Nebbek-el-arab.  There  is  a  difference  in  their  fruit,  as  well  as  in 
their  external  appearance.  The  one  is  a  bufh,  with  leaves  of  dark  green,  not  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  ivy,  but  much  thinner.  It  appeared  to  be  the  fame  I  had 
feen  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria.  The  other  a  tree  growing  to  confiderable  fize, 
but  having  both  the  leaves  and  fruit  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  of  darker  colour,  and  fome- 
what  different  flavour ;  both  of  them  equally  thorny.     The  natives  eat  the  fruit  frefh 

*  Seafon  of  the  rains. 
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or  dry,  for  it  dries  on  the  tree,  and  fo  remains  great  part  of  the  winter  months.  In 
that  ftate  it  is  formed  into  a  pafle  of  not  unpleafant  flavour,  and  is  a  portable  provifion 
on  journies. 

5.  Hegtig  or  Hcjlij,  Ar.  This  tree  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  one  laft  mentioned, 
and  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia,  though  I  have  feen  it  only  in  Fur.  The  leaf  is 
fmall,  and  the  fruit  it  bears  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  the  fize  of  a  date,  colour 
brown,  tin&ured  with  orange,  dry,  and  of  a  vifcous  quality.  The  nucleus  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  fruit,  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  This  is  alfo  formed 
into  a  parte,  but  of  no  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  however  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  and  by 
fome  efteemed  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for  certain  difeafes.  It  feems  a  flight  diuretic. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  ;  it  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  is 
very  thorny.     This,  together  with  the  nebbek,  chiefly  furnifli  thorns  for  the  fences. 

6.  Enncb,  a  fmall  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  grapes. 
It  bears  leaves  of  light  green  hue,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  purple  colour,  is  attached 
not  in  bunches,  but  fingly  to  the  fmaller  branches,  and  interfperfed  among  the  leaves. 
The  internal  ftruclure  of  the  fruit  is  not  very  unlike  the  grape,  which  it  alfo  refembles 
in  fize,  but  the  pulp  is  of  a  red  hue,  and  the  tafte  is  ftrongly  aftringent. 

7.  Shaw,  Ar.  a  fhrub  about  the  fize  of  the  arbutus,  having  like  it,  a  leaf  of  ftrong 
texture,  of  oval  form,  pale  green,  wider  at  the  lower  and  narrower  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity than  the  arbutus.  The  leaf  has  the  pungency  and  very  much  the  tafte  of 
muftard.  This  flirub  I  faw  chiefly  in  Wadi  Shaw,  a  place  we  paffed  in  going  and 
returning,  between  Sweini  and  Bir-el-malha.  The  natives  cut  off  the  fmaller  branches 
which  they  ufe  to  rub  their  teeth,  alleging  that  the  acrid  juice  of  this  plant  has  the  pro- 
perty of  whitening  them. 

From  an  exact  correfpondence  as  to  the  place  of  its  growth,  viz.  near  the  fait 
fprings,  the  camels  not  eating  it,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  I  take  this  to  be 
the  Rack  of  Bruce,  vol.  v.  p.  44.  though  unable  to  recognize  it  in  the  figure  there 
given. 

8.  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Cbarob. 

9.  Solanum  fanctum,  nightfhade,  Beidinjan  or  Melingdn,  brought  originally  from 
Egypt,  and  ufed  for  food. 

1  o.  El  Henne,  from  Egypt,  growing  into  ufe. 

1 1 .  Sophar,  Ar.  Caflia  fophera,  wild  fenna,  native,  and  grows  in  plenty  after  the  rains. 

1 2.  Sunt,  Mimofa  Nilotica,  in  great  quantity.  It  is  from  this  tree,  which  is  alfo 
called  Seial,  that  the  gum  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  caravans,  is  chiefly  gathered.  There 
are  alfo  found  the  trees  called  by  Bruce  Ergett  Dimmo,  and  Ergett-el-Xurun,  and  the 
Farck,  Bauhinia  Acuminata  of  the  fame  writer. 

1 3.  A  kind  of  legumen  called  Ful,  bean.  It  is  not  much  ufed  for  food,  but  as  an  orna- 
ment by  the  women,  being  ftrung  in  the  form  of  beads  when  quite  dry,  at  which  time 
it  is  very  hard.     It  is  alfo  ufed  as"  a  weight  of  four  or  five  grains. 

14.  A  beautiful  legumen  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  with  a  black  fpot  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment to  its  cyft.  It  is  called  in  Dar-Fur  Shujh ;  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  hard 
and  polifhcd,  grows  on  a  plant  refembling  tares,  is  ftrung  and  ufed  as  an  ornament  by 
the  women. 

15.  The  common  onion,  Allium  cepe,  Baffal,  Ar.  is  abundantly  fupplied  in  Dar-Fur, 
but  inferior  in  fize,  tafte,  and  colour,  to  that  of  Egypt. 

16.  Garlick,  Allium  fativum,  Tiim,  Ar.  cultivated  and  ufed  for  food. 

17.  Water-melon,  Cucurbita,  citrullus,  Buitcik,  Ar.  This  grows  wild  over  almoft 
all  the  cultivable  lands,  and  ripens  as  the  corn  is  removed.      In  this  ftate  it  does  not 
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attain  a  large  fize.  The  infide  is  of  a  pale  hue,  and  has  little  flavour.  As  it  ripens, 
the  camels,  afles,  &c.  are  turned  to  feed  on  it,  and  it  is  faid  to  fatten  them.  The 
feeds,  as  they  grow  blackifli,  are  collefted  to  make  a  kind  of  tar,  Kutrdn.  Thofe 
plants  of  the  melon  which  receive  artificial  culture  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  are  of 
exquifite  flavour. 

18.  Common  melon,  Cucumis  melo,  Kawiin,  Ar.  is  occafionally  cultivated,  but 
rarely  brought  to  perfeftion. 

19.  Cucumbers,  Cucumis  fativus,  Cheiar,  Ar.  of  which  the  jelabs  have  introduced 
the  culture,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding. 

20.  Gourd,  Cucurbita  Lagenaria,  Karra,  Ar.  This  ferves  for  drinking-veflels  and 
other  purpofes.  It  is  found  in  abundance.  When  frefli,  it  is  ufed  for  food,  and  being 
properly  drefled  with  meat  is  very  palatable.     Grows  to  a  large  fize. 

21.  Ccelocynthis.  Handal,  Ar.  very  common. 

22.  Momordica  Elaterium,  Adjtir,  Ar.  alfo  very  common. 

23.  UJhar.  This  plant  abounds  fo  much  as  to  cover  whole  plains.  No  other  ufe  is 
made  of  it  than  to  fpread  its  branches  and  leaves  under  mats  and  goods,  which  it  is  faid 
guards  them  from  the  Termis  or  white  ant. 

24.  Nightlhade,  Solanum  foliis  hirfutis,  Enneb-el-dib. 

25.  Hemp,  Cannabis  vulgaris,  Hajhijh,  Ar.  is  now  become  an  article  of  regular  cul- 
ture, being  ufed  in  various  ways  as  an  aphrodifiac,  and  in  different  proportion  as  a 
narcotic.  Hajhijl)  is  a  general  name  for  green  herbs,  but  chiefly  appropriated  to 
this :  it  is  chewed  in  its  crude  ftate,  inhaled  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  formed,  with 
other  ingredients,  into  an  eleftuary,  maijun.  In  Egypt  the  confumption  of  this  article 
is  much  greater  than  in  Dar-Fur,  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Antioch  in  Syria. 

26.  Rice,  Oryza,  Oruzz,  Ar.  is  brought  in  fmall  quantities  by  the  wandering  Arabs, 
who  find  it  growing  wild  in  the  places  they  frequent.  It  is  little  ufed  or  efteemed,  and 
indeed  has  no  quality  to  recommend  it. 

27.  Cayenne  pepper,  chetti  or  Tchetti,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  extremely 
common  in  one  diftricl:,  whence  it  is  difperfed  over  the  country  and  ufed  with  food. 

28-  Kidney-bean,  Lubi,  Ar. 

29.  Meluchia. 

30.  Bamea,  in  great  abundance. 

31.  A  plant  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  Meluchia,  of  very  dark  green,  ftrong  fmell 
and  tafte.  It  grows  in  great  quantity,  and  with  the  natives  forms  a  principal  article  of 
food.     They  call  it  Cowel. 

32.  Sefamum,  Simfun,  Ar.  From  this  an  oil  is  extracted.  It  is  alfo  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  mixed  with  the  food.     It  is  even  ufed  bf  the  great  to  fatten  their  horfes. 

33.  Mahre.k,  and  Dokn,  the  holcus  dochna,  of  Forfial,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  bafis  of  their  provifion,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 

34.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  abundance  in  Fertit  and  Dar  Fungaro.  It  feems  to  be 
unqueftionably  of  native  growth. 

CHAP.  V. — Government — Hi/lory — Agriculture,  EsV. — Population-. — Building — Man- 
ners and  Cujloms — Revenue — Articles  of  Commerce?  &c. 

Government. 

THE  magiftracy  of  one,  which  feems  tacitly,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  favoured  by  the 
difponfation  of  Mohammed,  as  in  moft  other  countries  profeffing  that  religion,  prevails 
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in  Dar-Fur.  The  monarch  indeed  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Koran,  but  he  may 
do  more  than  the  laws  eftablifhed  thereon  will  authorife  :  and  as  there  is  no  council  to 
control  or  even  to  aflift  him,  his  power  may  well  be  termed  defpotic.  He  fpeaks  in 
public  of  the  foil  and  its  productions  as  his  perfonal  property,  and  of  the  people  as  little 
elfe  than  his  flaves. 

When  manifeft  injuftice  appears  in  his  decifions,  the  Fukkara,  or  ecclefiaftics,  ex- 
prefs  their  fentiments  with  fome  boldnefs,  but  their  oppofition  is  without  any  appropri- 
ate objedt,  and  confcquently  its  effects  are  inconfiderable.  All  the  monarch  fears  is  a 
general  alienation  of  the  minds  of  the  troops,  who  may  at  their  will  raife  another,  as 
enterprifing  and  unprincipled  as  himfelf,  to  the  fame  envied  fuperiority. 

His  power  in  the  provinces  is  delegated  to  officers  who  poffefs'an  authority  equally 
arbitrary.  In  thofe  diftrifts,  which  have  always  or  for  a  long  time  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire,  thefe  officers  are  generally  called  meleks.  In  fuch  as  have  been 
lately  conquered,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  have  been  annexed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Sultan,  under  certain  ftipulations,  the  chief  is  fufFered  to  retain  the  title  of  Sultan, 
yet  is  tributary  to  and  receives  his  appointment  from  the  Sultan  of  Fur. 

In  this  country,  on  the  death  of  the  monarch,  the  title  defcends  of  right  to  the  oldefl 
of  his  fons  :  and  in  default  of  heirs  male,  as  well  as  during  the  minority  of  thofe  heirs, 
to  his  brother.  But  under  various  pretences  this  received  rule  of  fucceffion  is  fre- 
quently infringed.  The  fon  is  faid  to  be  too  young,  or  the  late  monarch  to  have 
obtained  the  government  by  unjuit  means ;  and,  at  length,  the  pretenfions  of  thofe 
who  have  any  apparent  claim  to  the  regal  authority,  are  to  be  decided  by  war,  and 
become  the  prize  of  the  ftrongeft. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  prefent  Sultan  gained  pofleffion  of  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity. A  preceding  monarch,  named  Bokar,  had  three  fons,  Mohammed,  furnamed 
Teraub,  el-Chalife,  and  Abd-el-rachman.  Teraub  the  eldefb  (which  cognomen  was 
acquired  by  the  habit  of  rolling  in  the  dufl:  when  a  child)  firft  obtained  the  govern- 
ment. He  is  faid  to  have  ruled  thirty-two  lunar  years,  one  of  the  longeft  reigns  re- 
membered in  the  hiftory  of  the  country.  The  fons  he  left  at  his  death  being  all  young, 
the  fecond  brother,  under  pretence  that  none  of  them  was  old  enough  to  reign,  which 
was  far  from  being  the  fact,  and  in  fome  degree  favoured  by  the  troops  for  the  gene- 
rofity  by  which  he  was  eminently  difHnguifhed,  under  the  title  of  chalife,  vicegerent 
of  the  realm,  affumed  the  reigns  of  government.  His  reign  was  of  fhort  duration, 
and  chara&erifed  by  nothing  but  violence  and  rapine.  He  had  been  only  a  fhort  time 
feated  on  the  throne,  when  a  difcontcnted  party  joining  with  the  people  of  Kordof;in, 
in  a  war  with  whom  his  brother  Teraub  had  perifhed,  found  employment  for  him  in 
that  quarter.  Abd-el-rachman,  wno,  during  the  life  of  his  brother,  had  affumed  the 
title  of  Faquir,  and  apparently  devoted  himfelf  to  religion,  was  then  in  Kordofan.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  fituation  of  the  chalife,  and  the  increafing  difcontent  of  the  fol- 
diery,  to  get  himfelf  appointed  their  leader.  Returning  towards  Fur,  he  met  his  brother 
in  the  field,  and  they  came  to  an  engagement,  which,  whether  by  the  prowefs  of  Abd- 
el-rachman,  or  the  perfidy  of  the  other's  adherents,  is  unknown,  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  chalife  was  wounded  ;  and  while  one  of  his  fons  parred  the  blows 
that  were  aimed  at  his  life,  they  perifhed  together,  covered  with  wounds.  The  children 
of  Teraub,  the  right!  ul  heirs,  were  in  the  mean  time  forgotten,  and  are  now  wandering 
about,  fcraping  a  miferable  fubfiftence  from  the  parfimonious  alms  of  their  ufurping 
uncle.  Abd-el-rachman  thought  fit  to  facrifice  but  one  of  them,  who  being  of  mature 
age,  and?  according  to  general  report,  endowed  with  talents  greater  than  the  reft,  was 
the  chief  objed  of  his  fufpicion  and  his  fears. 
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The  ufurpcr,  after  the  victory,  found  himfclf  in  peaceable  pofTeflion  of  the  throne  j 
yet  judging  it  right  to  maintain  for  a  time  the  fhew  of  moderation  and  felf-denial,  he 
employed  that  diffimulation  for  which  his  countrymen  are  famous,  in  perfuading  them 
that  his  affections  were  fixed  on  the  bleffings  of  futurity,  and  that  he  was  indifferent 
to. the  fplendour  of  empire.  He  refufed  even  to  fee  the  treafures  of  his  deceafed 
brother,  in  gold,  flaves,  &c.  and  as  he  entered  the  interior  of  the  palace,  drew  the 
folds  of  his  turban  over  his  eyes,  faying  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  him,  and  in- 
vocating  the  Supreme  Being  to  preferve  him  from  its  effects.  For  a  certain  time  too 
he  confined  himfelf  to  the  pofiemon  of  four  wives  (free  women)  allowed  by  the  law  of 
the  Prophet.  At  length,  finding  his  claim  unqueftioned,  and  his  authority  firmly 
eftablifhed,  the  veil  of  fanctity,  now  no  longer  neceffary,  was  thrown  afide,  and  ambition 
and  avarice  appeared  without  difguife.  He  now  waftes  whole  days  in  mifanthropic 
folitude,  gazing  in  ftupid  admiration  on  heaps  of  coftly  apparel,  and  an  endlefs  train  of 
flaves  and  camels,  and  revels  in  the  fubmiflive  charms  of  near  two  hundred  free  women. 
Abd-el-rachman  affumed  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  1202,  of  the 
Chriflian  sera  1787.  The  difcontent  of  the  people  however,  and  particularly  of  the 
foldiery,  in  confequence  of  the  feverity  of  his  regulations,  and  his  perfonal  avarice,  were 
(1795)  very  much  increafing,  which  made  me  imagine  his  reign  would  not  be  long. 

Hiflory. 

MOHAMMED  Teraub,  already  mentioned,  was  preceded  by  a  King  named  Abd- 
el-Cafim  ;  Abd-el-Cafim  by  Bokar ;  Bokar  by  Omar.  Some  of  the  earlier  Kings  are 
yet  fpoken  of  under  the  names  of  Solyman,  Mohammed,  &c.  But  as  the  people  of 
the  country  pofiefs  no  written  documents,  I  found  thofe  of  whom  I  enquired  often  at 
variance,  both  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  and  the  fucceflion  of  their  monarchs.  In 
all  countries  thefe  are  points  of  fmall  import ;  but  efpecially  in  one  of  which  fo  few 
particulars  are  known  to  us.  It  may  yet  be  remarked,  that  they  commonly  mention 
the  reign  of  Solyman,  as  the  epocha  when  Iflamifm  began  to  prevail  in  the  country. 
Defcribing  this  Sultan,  at  the  fame  time,  as  of  the  Dageou  race,  which  fwayed  the 
fceptre  long  before  that  of  Filr  became  powerful.  Circumftances  have  inclined  me  to 
believe,  that  the  reign  of  this  prince  muff,  have  been  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

On  what  the  natives  relate  of  their  early  hiftory,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  : 
but  it  feems  that  the  Dageou  race  came  originally  from  the  north,  having  been  expelled 
from  that  part  of  Africa  now,  nominally  at  lealt,  under  the  dominion  of  Tunis  *. 

i 

Harve/l,  Food,  EsV. 

IN  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  refided  are  found  neither  lakes,  rivers,  marflies, 
nor  any  other  appearance  of  water  but  the  wells  which  are  dug  for  domeffic  con- 
fumption,  except  during  the  rainy  feafon.  At  that  period  torrents,  of  greater  or  lefs 
dimenfions,  interfect  the  country  in  all  directions.  The  rainy  feafon  lafts  from  before  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September.     This  feafon  is  called  Harif  f. 

*  I  remember  to  have  borrowed,  while  at  Damafcus,  a  fmall  quarto  volume,  written  in  eafy  Arabic, 
without  either  title  or  conclufion,  which  contained  a  kind  of  hillory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  [ajhab)  early 
propagators  of  Mohammedifm,  and  which  enumerated,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  tribe  under  the  denomination  of 
Fur  j^j  among  their  adverfaries,  after  the  taking  of  Bahnefc  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  their  confequent 
tnvalion  of  the  more  fouthern  provinces. 

-j-  If  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  rain  fall,  the  agricultors  are  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  ;  and  it  happened, 
about  feven  years  before  my  arrival,  that  many  people  were  obliged  to  eat  the  young  branches  of  trees 
pounded  in  a  mortar. 
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I  have  obferved  that  the  rain,  which  is  generally  very  heavy,  and  accompanied  with 
lightning,  falls  mod  frequently  from  three  P.  M.  till  midnight. 

The  changes  of  the  wind  are  not  periodical  but  inftantaneous.  It  is  with  a  foutherly 
wind  that  the  greateft  heat  prevails ;  and  with  a  fouth-eaft  that  the  greateft  quantity 
of  rain  falls.  When  the  breeze  is  from  the  north  or  north-weft,  it  is  molt  refrelhing, 
but  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that  quarter.  The  hot  and  oppreffive  winds 
which  fill  the  air  with  thick  duft  blow  conftantly  from  the  fouth. 

One  day,  while  I  was  fitting  in  the  market-place  at  Cobbe,  I  obferved  a  fingular 
appearance  in  the  air,  which  foon  difcovered  itfelf  to  be  a  column  of  fand,  raifed  from 
the  defert  by  a  whirlwind.  It  was  apparently  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant,  and 
continued  about  eight  minutes  ;  this  phenomenon  had  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
appearance  of  the  columns  of  fand  defcribed  by  Bruce  as  rifing  between  Affuan  and 
Chendi,  being  merely  a  light  cloud  of  fand. 

The  harveft  is  conducted  in  a  very  fimple  manner.  The  women  and  flaves  of  the 
proprietor  are  employed  to  break  off  the  ears  with  their  hands,  leaving  the  ftraw  Hand- 
ing, which  is  afterwards  applied  to  buildings  and  various  other  ufeful  purpofes.  They 
then  accumulate  them  in  bafkets,  and  carry  them  away  on  their  heads.  When  threfhed, 
which  is  awkardly  and  incompletely  performed,  they  expofe  the  grain  to  the  fun  till  it 
become  quite  dry  ;  after  this  an  hole  in  the  earth  is  prepared,  the  bottom  and  fides 
of  which  are  covered  with  chaff  to  exclude  the  vermin.  This  cavity  or  magazine  is 
filled  with  grain,  which  is  then  covered  with  chaff,  and  afterwards  with  earth.  In  this 
way  the  maize  is  preferved  tolerably  well.  In  ufing  it  for  food,  they  grind  it,  and  boil 
it  in  the  form  of  polenta,  which  is  eaten  either  with  frefh  or  four  milk,  or  ftill  more 
frequently  with  a  fauce  made  of  dried  meat  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  boiled  with 
onions,  &c.  The  Furians  ufe  little  butter  ;  with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  it  is  an 
article  in  great  requeft.  There  is  alfo  another  fauce  which  the  poorer  people  ufe  and 
highly  relifli :  it  is  compofed  of  an  herb  called  cowel  or  cawel,  of  a  tafte  in  part  acefcent 
and  in  part  bitter,  and  generally  difagreeable  to  ftrangers. 

As  a  fubftitute  for  bread,  cakes  of  the  fame  material  are  alfo  baked  on  a  fmooth 
fubftance  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  extremely  thin,  and  if  dexteroufly  pre- 
pared not  unpalatable.  Thefe  are  called  kiffery  (fragments  or  fections)  ;  they  are  alfo 
eaten  with  the  fauce  above  mentioned,  or  with  milk,  or  limply  water  ;  and  in  whatever 
form  the  grain  be  ufed,  the  rich  caufe  it  to  be  fermented  before  it  be  reduced  to  flour, 
which  gives  it  a  very  agreeable  tafte.  They  alfo  make  no  hefitation  in  eating  the  dokn 
raw,  but  moiftened  with  water,  without  either  grinding  or  the  operation  of  fire. 

The  Sultan  here  does  not  feem  wholly  inattentive  to  that  important  object,  agricul- 
ture. Neverthelefs,  it  may  be  etlecmcd  rather  a  blind  compliance  with  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  than  individual  public  fpirit,  in  which  has  originated  a  practice  adopted  by  him, 
in  itfelf  fufficiently  laudable,  fiace  other  of  his  regulations  by  no  means  conduce  to  the 
fame  end. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  harif,  or  wet  feafon,  which  is  alfo  the  moment  for  fowing 
the  corn,  the  King  goes  out  with  his  meleks  and  the  reft  of  his  train,  and  while  the 
people  are  employed  in  turning  up  the  ground  and  fowing  the  feed,  he  alfo  makes 
ieveral  holes  with  his  own  hand.  The  fame  cuftom,  it  is  faid,  obtains  in  Bomou,  and. 
other  countries  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It  calls  to  the  mind  a  practice  of  the  Egyptian 
Kings,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Whether  this  ufage  be  antecedent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mohammedifm  into  the  country,  I  know  not;  but  as  it  is  attended  with  no 
fuperftitious  obfervance,  it  would  rather  feem  to  belong  to  that  creed. 

Population. 
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Population. 

THE  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  country  in  fo  rude  a  ftate  as  this  is  at  prefent,  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  extremely  difficult  to  compute  with  precifion.  Poflibly  the  levies 
for  war  may  furnifli  fome  criterion.  The  Sultan,  for  about  two  years,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  very  ferious  war  with  the  ufurper  of  Kordofan.  The  original  levies  for  this 
war  I  have  underftood  confifted  of  about  two  thoufand  men.  Continual  reinforce- 
ments have  been  fent,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than  half  that 
number.  At  prefent  the  army  does-  not  contain  more  than  two  thoufand,  great 
numbers  of  them  having  been  taken  off  by  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  caufes.  Even 
this  number  is  very  much  miffed,  and  the  army  is  ftill  fpoken  of  as  a  very  large  one. 
It  feems  to  me  from  this  and  other  confiderations,  that  the  number  of  fouls  within  the 
empire  cannot  much  exceed  two  hundred  thoufand.  Cobbe  is  one  of  their  moft  po- 
pulous towns ;  yet  from  the  beft  computation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  knowing  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  greater  part  of  the  houfes,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that 
the  total  amount  of  both  fexes,  including  flaves,  much  exceeds  fix  thoufand.  Of  thefe 
the  greater  proportion  are  flaves. 

The  houfes  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals,  as  each  man  choofes 
for  building  the  fpot  neareft  to  the  ground  he  cultivates ;  fo  that  in  an  extent  of 
about  two  miles  on  a  line,  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  diftinct  inclofures,  properly 
to  be  termed  houfes,  are  vifible.  The  number  of  villages  is  confiderable ;  but  a  few 
hundred  fouls  form  the  fum  of  the  largeft.  There  are  only  eight  or  ten  towns  of 
great  population. 

The  people  of  Dar-Fur  are  divided  into  thofe  from  the  river,  of  whom  I  have 
already  fpoken,  fome  few  from  the  weft,  who  are  either  Fukkara,  or  come  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade.     Arabs,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  whom  are  eftablifhed 
in  the  country,  and  cannot  quit  it ;  they  are  of  many  different  tribes,  but  the  greater 
number  are  thofe  who  lead  a  wandering  kind  of  life  on  the  frontiers,  and  breed  camels, 
oxen  and  horfes.     Yet  they  are  not,  for  the  moft  part,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  dependence 
as  always  to  contribute  effectually  to  the  ftrength  of  the  monarch  in  war,  or  to  his 
fupplies  in  peace.   Thefe  are  Mahnud,  the  Mahrea,  the  beni-Fefara,  the  beni-Gerar,  and 
feveral  others  whofe  names  I  do  not  recollect.     After  the  Arabs  come  the  people  of 
Zeghawa,  which  once  formed  a  diftinct  kingdom,  whofe  chief  went  to  the  field  with  a 
thoufand  horfemen,  as  it  is  faid,  from  among  his  own  fubjects.     The  Zeghawa  fpeak  a 
different  dialect  from  the  people  of  Fur.  We  muft  then  enumerate  the  people  of  Bego 
or  Dageou,  who  are  now  fubject  to  the  crown  of  Fur^  but  are  a  diftinct  tribe,  which 
formerly  ruled  the  country.    Kordofan,  which  is  now  fubject  to  Fur,  and  a  number  of 
other  fmaller  kingdoms,  as  Dar  Berti,  &c.     Dar  Rugna  has  a  King,  who  is  however 
dependent,  but  more  on  Bergoo  than  on  Fur.     What  are  the  numbers  of  each  is  very 
difficult  to  fay,  as  there  are  few  or  no  data  whence  any  thing  fatisfa&ory  can  be 
deduced. 

Building. 

THIS  art,  in  which  more  refined  nations  difplay  fo  much  ingenuity,  and  confume  fo 
much  of  their  property,  is  here  limited  by  the  neceffity  that  produced  it.  A  light 
roof  (belters  the  Furian  from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  he  fears  not  to  be  crufhed  by  the 
mafs  which  he  has  raifed  for  his  fecurity.  The  conflagration  may  defolate  his  abode, 
but  his  foul  is  not  appalled,  for  he  has  raifed  no  monument  of  vanity  to  become  its 
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prey.  The  walls,  wherever  that  material  is  to  be  procured,  are  built  of  clay ;  and 
the  people  of  higher  rank  cover  them  with  a  kind  of  plafter,  and  colour  them  white, 
red,  and  black.  The  apartments  are  of  three  kinds,  one  is  called  a  donga,  which  is  a 
cube  commonly  formed  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  feet  by  twelve.  The  four  walls 
are  covered  with  a  flat  roof  confiding  of  light  beams  laid  horizontally  from  fide  to 
fide  ;  over  this  is  fpread  a  ftratum  of  ufhar,  or  fome  other  light  wood,  or,  by  thofe  who 
can  afford  the  expenfe,  courfe  mats ;  a  quantity  of  dried  horfe's  or  camel's  dung  is 
laid  over  this ;  and  the  whole  is  finifhed  with  a  ftrong  and  fmooth  coating  of  clay. 
They  contrive  to  give  the  roof  a  flight  obliquity,  making  fpouts  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  roof  thus  conftrudted  is  a  tolerable  protection  from  the  rain,  and  the 
whole  building  is  in  a  certain  degree  fecure  from  robbers,  and  the  other  inconveni- 
ences which  are  there  to  be  expe&ed.  The  donga  is  provided  with  a  door,  confifling 
of  a  fingle  plank,  hewn  with  the  axe,  as  the  plane  and  faw  are  equally  unknown.  It 
is  fecured  by  a  padlock,  and  thus  conftitutes  the  repofitory  of  all  their  property.  The 
next  is  called  a  kournak,  which  is  ufually  fomewhat  larger  than  the  donga,  differing 
from  it  in  being  without  a  door,  and  having  no  other  roof  than  thatch,  fhelving  like 
that  of  our  barns,  compofed  of  kaflbb,  the  flraw  of  the  maize,  and  fupported  by  light 
rafters.  This  however  is  cooler  in  fummer  than  the  more  clofely  covered  buildings, 
and  is  appropriated  to  receiving  company,  and  fleeping.  The  women  are  commonly 
lodged,  and  drefs  their  food  in  another  apartment  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  laft,  but 
round,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter:  this  is  called  fukteia.  The  walls 
of  the  donga  are  often  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  ;  thofe  of  the  other  buildings 
feldom  exceed  feven  or  eight,  but  this  depends  on  the  tafte  of  the  owner.  The  floor 
of  each,  by  perfons  who  are  attentive  to  neatnefs,  is  covered  with  clean  fand,  which 
is  changed  as  occafion  requires.  An  houfe  in  which  there  are  two  dongas,  two  kour- 
naks,  and  two  fukteias,  is  confidered  as  a  large  and  commodious  one,  fitted  to  the 
ufe  of  merchants  of  the  firft  order.  A  rukkuba  (fhed)  is  frequently  added,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  place  fheltered  from  the  fun,  where  a  company  fit  and  converfe  in  the 
open  air.  The  interior  fence  of  the  houfe  is  commonly  a  wall  of  clay.  The  exterior 
univerlally  a  thick  hedge,  confifling  of  dried  branches  of  acacia  and  other  thorny  trees, 
which  fecures  the  cattle,  and  prevents  the  flaves  from  efcaping ;  but  which,  as  it  takes 
no  root,  is  never  green,  and  has  rather  a  gloomy  afpect.  The  materials  of  the  village 
houfes  require  no  particular  description  ;  they  are  commonly  of  the  form  of  the  fukteia, 
when  they  rife  above  the  appellation  of  hut,  but  the  fubftance  is  the  flraw  of  the  maize, 
or  fome  other  equally  coarfe  and  infecure.  Tents  are  not  ufed,  except  by  the  meleks 
and  great  men,  and  thefe  are  ill-conftru£ted.  In  time  of  war  materials  to  conftrucT:  huts 
are  found  by  the  foldiers,  and  applied  without  great  difficulty ;  and  the  farcina  belli 
of  each  man  is  a  light  mat  adapted  to  the  fize  of  his  body. 

Manners. 

THE  troops  of  the  country  are  not  tamed  for  fkill,  courage,  or  perfeverance.  In 
their  campaigns  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  Arabs  who  accompany  them,  and  who 
are  properly  tributaries  rather  than  fubjecls  of  the  Sulian.  One  energy  of  barbanlm 
they  indeed  poffefs,  in  common  with  other  lavage:-,  that  of  being  able  to  endure  hui 
and  thirft  ;  but  in  this  particular  they  have  no  advantage  over  their  neighbours.  On 
the  journey,  a  man  whom  I  had  obferved  travelling  on  foot  with  the  caravan,  but  un- 
connected with  any  perfon,  afked  me  for  bread.  "  How  long  have  you  been  without 
it?  faid  I.      "  Two  days,"  was  the  reply.      "And  how  long  without  water?"     "I 
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drank  water  laft  night."  This  was  at  fun-fet,  after  we  had  been  marching  all  day  in 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  we  had  yet  fix  hours  to  reach  the  well.  In  their  pei  fons  the 
Furians  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs.  Though  obferving  as  Mohammedans  ail 
the  fuperftitious  formalities  of  prayer,  their  hair  is  rarely  combed,  or  their  bodies  com- 
pletely warned.  The  hair  of  the  pubes  and  axilla;  it  is  ufual  to  exterminate ;  but  they 
know  not  the  ufe  of  foap ;  fo  that  with  them  polifhing  the  (kin  with  unguents  holds  the 
place  of  perfect  ablutions  and  real  purity.  A  kind  of  farinaceous  parte  is  however 
prepared,  which  being  applied  with  butter  to  the  fkin,  and  rubbed  continually  till  it 
become  dry,  not  only  improves  its  appearance,  but  removes  from  it  accidental 
fordes,  and  ftill  more  the  effe6l  of  continued  tranfpiration,  which,  as  there  are  no  baths 
in  the  country,  is  a  confideration  of  fome  importance.  The  female  flaves  are  dexterous 
in  the  application  of  it,  and  to  undergo  this  operation  is  one  of  the  refinements  of 
African  fenfuality.  Their  intervals  of  labour  and  reft  are  fixed  by  no  eftablifhed  rule, 
but  governed  by  inclination  or  perfonal  convenience.  Their  fatigues  are  often  renewed 
under  the  oppreffive  influence  of  the  meridian  fun,  and  in  fome  diftricts  their  nightly 
flumbers  are  interrupted  by  the  dread  of  robbers,  in  others  by  the  mufquitoes  and  other 
inconveniences  of  the  climate. 

An  inveterate  animofity  feems  to  exift  between  the  natives  of  Fur  and  thofe  of  Kor- 
dofan.  From  converfations  with  both  parties  I  have  underftood  that  there  have  been 
almoft  continual  wars  between  the  two  countries  as  far  as  the  memory  of  individuals 
extends.  One  of  the  caufes  of  this  hofiility  appears  to  be  their  relative  pofition  ;  the 
latter  lying  in  the  road  between  Dar-Fur  and  Sennaar,  which  is  confidered  as  the  moft 
practicable,  though  not  the  direct  communication  between  the  former  and  Mekka. 
Nor  can  caravans  pafs  from  Suakem  to  Fur,  as  appears,  but  by  the  permiffion  of  the 
governors  of  Kordofan.  The  jealoufy  of  trade  therefore  is  in  part  the  origin  of  their 
unvaried  and  implacable  animofity. 

Nothing  refembling  current  coin  is  found  in  Soudan,  unlefs  it  be  certain  fmall  tin 
rings,  the  value  of  which  is  in  fome  degree  arbitrary,  and  which  alone  obtains  at  El 
Fafher.  In  that  place  they  ferve  as  the  medium  of  exchange  for  fmall  articles,  for 
which  in  others  are  received  beads,  fait,  &c.  Thefe  rings  are  made  of  fo  many  various 
fizes,  that  I  have  known  fometimes  twelve,  fometimes  one  hundred  and  forty  of  them, 
pafs  for  a  given  quantity  and  quality  of  cotton  cloth.  The  Auitrian  dollars,  and  other 
filver  coins,  brought  from  Egypt,  are  all  fold  for  ornaments  for  the  women,  and  fome 
little  profit  attends  the  fale  of  them,  but  the  ufe  of  them  in  drefs  is  far  from  general. 

Gold  not  being  found  within  the  limits  of  Fur,  is  feldom  feen  in  the  market ;  when 
it  appears  there,  it  is  in  the  form  of  rings  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  weight  each, 
in  which  ftate  it  comes  from  Sennaar.  The  Egyptian  mahbub,  or  other  ftamped 
money,  none  will  receive  but  the  people  of  that  country.  The  other  articles  chiefly 
current,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their  drefs,  as  cotton  cloths,  beads,  amber,  kohhel,  rhea, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  oxen,  camels,  and  flaves. 

The  difpofition  of  the  people  of  Fur  has  appeared  to  me  more  cheerful  than  that  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  that  gravity  and  referve  which  the  precepts  of  Mohammedifin 
infpire,  and  the  pra&icc  of  the  greater  number  of  its  profeiTors  countenances  and  even 
requires,  feems  by  no  means  as  yet  to  fit  eafy  on  them.  A  government  perfectly 
defpotic,  and  at  this  time  not  ill  adminiftered,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  manners  of  the 
people,  yet  forms  no  adequate  reftraint  to  their  violent  paflions  *.    Prone  to  inebriation, 

"  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  called  Bernoo,  having  quarrelled  with  thofe  of  another  hamlet,  and  foms 
having  been  killed  on  both  fides,  all  the  property  ot  both  village!,  was  forfeited  to  the  King,  the  inhabitants 
being  abandoned  to  poverty. 
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but  unprovided  with  materials  or  ingenuity  to  prepare  any  other  fermented  liquor  than 
buza,  with  this  alone  their  convivial  exceffes  are  committed.  But  though  the  Sultan 
hath  juft  publiflied  an  ordinance  (March  1795)  forbidding  the  ufe  of  that  liquor  under 
pain  of  death,  the  plurality,  though  lefs  publicly  than  before,  flill  indulge  th°mfelves  in 
it.  A  company  often  fits  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet  drinking  and  converfing,  till  a  fingle 
man  fometimes  carries  off  near  two  gallons  of  that  liquor.  The  buza  has  however 
-a.  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  tendency,  which  precludes  any  danger  from  thefe 
excefles. 

In  this  country  dancing  is  practifed  by  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  and  they  often 
dance  promifcuoufly.  Each  tribe  feems  to  have  its  appropriate  dance  :  that  of  Fur  is 
called  Secondari,  that  of  Bukkara  Bendala.  Some  are  grave,  others  lafcivious,  but 
confifting  rather  of  violent  efforts  than  of  graceful  motions.  Such  is  their  fondnefs  for 
this  amufement,  that  the  flaves  dance  in  fetters  to  the  mufic  of  a  little  drum  ;  and,  what 
I  have  rarely  feen  in  Africa  or  the  eaft,  the  time  is  marked  by  means  of  a  long  (tick 
held  by  two,  while  others  beat  the  cadence  with  fhort  batons. 

They  ufe  the  games  of  tab-u-duk  and  drts-iva-talaite,  defcribed  by  Niebuhr, 
which  however  appear  not  indigenous,  but  to  have  been  borrowed  of  the  Arabs. 

The  vices  of  thieving,  lying,  and  cheating  in  bargains,  with  all  others  nearly  or 
remotely  allied  to  them,  as  often  happen  among  a  people  under  the  fame  circumftances, 
are  here  almoft  univerfal.  No  property,  whether  confiderable  or  trifling,  is  fafe  out 
of  the  fight  of  the  owner,  nor  indeed  fcarcely  in  it,  unlefs  he  be  ftronger  than  the 
thief.  In  buying  and  felling  the  parent  glories  in  deceiving  the  fon,  and  the  fon  the 
parent ;  and  God  and  the  Prophet  are  hourly  invocated,  to  give  colour  to  the  mod: 
palpable  frauds  and  falfehoods. 

The  privilege  of  polygamy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  their  religion,  the 
people  of  Soudan  pufli  to  the  extreme.  At  this  circumftance  the  Muffelmans  of 
Egypt,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fubject,  affect  to  be  much  fcandalized :  for 
whereas,  by  their  law  they  are  allowed  four  free  women,  and  as  many  flaves  as  they 
can  conveniently  maintain,  the  Furians  take  both  free  women  and  flaves  without  any 
limitation.  The  Sultan  has  more  than  an  hundred  free  women,  and  many  of  the 
Meleks  have  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Teraub,  a  late  king,  contented  himfelf  with  about 
five  hundred  females  as  a  light  travelling  equipage  in  his  wars  in  Kordofan,  and  left  as 
many  more  in  his  palace.  This  may  feem  ridiculous,  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  they 
had  corn  to  grind,  water  to  fetch,  food  to  drefs,and  all  menial  offices  to  perform  for  feveral 
hundred  individuals,  and  that  thefe  females  (excepting  thofe  who  are  reputed  Serrari, 
concubines  of  the  monarch)  travel  on  foot,  and  even  carry  utenfils,  &c.  on  their  heads, 
employment  for  this  immenfe  retinue  may  be  imagined,  without  attributing  to  the 
Sultan  more  libidinous  propenfities  than  belong  to  others  of  the  fame  rank  and 
flation. 

This  people  exceeds  in  indulgences  with  women,  and  pays  little  regard  to  reftraint 
or  decency.  The  form  of  the  houfes  already  defcribed  fecures  no  great  fecrecy  to 
what  is  carried  on  within  them,  yet  even  the  concealment  which  is  thus  offered,  is  not 
always  fought.  The  fhade  of  a  tree,  or  long  grafs,  is  the  fole  temple  required  for  the 
facrifices  to  the  primaeval  deity.  In  the  courfe  of  licentious  indulgence  father  and 
daughter,  fon  and  mother  are  fometimes  mingled.  The  relations  of  brother  and  filler 
are  exchanged  for  clofer  intercourfc  ;  and  in  the  adjoining  ftate,  (Bergoo,)  the  example 
ot  the  monarch  countenances  the  infraction  of  a  pofitive  precept,  as  well  of  Iflamifm, 
as  of  the  other  rules  of  faith,  which  have  taken  their  tincture  from  the  Mofaic  difpen- 
fation. 
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But  however  unbridled  their  appetites  in  other  refpe&s  may  be,  prederafty,  fo  com- 
mon in  Afia  and  the  North  of  Africa,  is  in  Soudan  little  known  or  practifed.  The 
fituation,  character,  and  treatment  of  women  is  not  exactly  fimilar,  either  to  that 
which  marks  the  manners  of  Afia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  or  to  that  which  is 
ellablifhed  in  Europe.  In  contradiftinction  to  the  women  of  Egypt,  in  Soudan,  when 
a  ftranger  enters  the  houfe,  one  of  the  more  modeft  indeed  retires,  but  fhe  is  contented 
to  retire  to  a  fmall  diltance,  and  paffes  and  repaffes  executing  the  bufmefs  of  the  houfe 
in  the  prefence  of  the  men.  In  Egypt,  a  veil  is  invariably  the  guardian  of  real  or 
affected  modefty.  In  Dar-Fur  none  attempt  to  conceal  their  faces  but  the  wives  of  the 
great,  whole  rank  demands  fome  affectation  of  decency — who  from  fatiety  of  indul- 
gence become  coquets,  or  whofe  vanity  induces  them  to  expect  that  concealment  will 
enfnare  the  inexperienced  with  the  hope  of  youth  which  has  ceafed  to  recommend 
them,  or  beauty  by  which  they  could  never  boaft  to  be  adorned.  The  middle  and 
inferior  rank  are  always  contended  with  the  flight  covering  of  a  cotton  cloth,  wrapped 
round  the  waift,  and  occafionally  another  of  the  fame  form,  materials,  and  fize,  and 
equally  loofe,  artlefsly  thrown  over  the  moulders.  They  never  eat  with  the  men,  but 
fhew  no  hefitation  at  being  prefent  when  the  men  eat  and  drink.  The  moft  modeft  of 
them  will  enter  the  houfe,  not  only  of  a  man  and  a  ftranger,  but  of  the  traders  of 
Egypt,  and  make  their  bargains  at  leifure.  On  fuch  occafions,  any  indelicate  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  merchant  is  treated  with  peculiar  indulgence.  The  hufband  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  jealoufy,  and  provided  he  have  reafon  to  fuppofe'  that  his  com- 
plaifance  will  be  attended  with  any  folid  advantage,  will  readily  yield  his  place  to  a 
ftranger.  Nothing  can  fhock  the  feelings  of  ah  Egyptian  more  than  to  fee  his  wife  in 
converfation  with  another  man  in  public.  For  fimilar  conduct,  individuals  of  that 
nation  have  been  known  to  inflict  the  laft  punifhment.  A  liberty  of  this  kind  has  no 
fuch  effect  on  a  Furian. 

Defcndit  numerus,  junclaque  in  ttmbone  phalanges. 

The  univerfality  of  the  practice  prevents  its  being  efteemed  either  criminal  or 
fhameful. 

Some  of  the  moft  laborious  domeftic  offices  in  this  country  are  executed  by  women. 
They  not  only  prepare  the  foil  and  fow  the  corn,  but  aflilt  in  gathering  it.  They  alone 
too  are  engaged  in  the  bufmefs  of  grinding  and  convening  it  into  bread.  They  not 
only  prepare  the  food,  in  which  (contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs)  it  is  efteemed 
difgraceful  for  a  man  to  occupy  himfelf,  but  fetch  water,  wafh  the  apparel,  and  cleanle 
the  apartments.  Even  the  clay  buildings,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  conftructed 
chiefly  by  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  man  on  a  journey,  mounted  idly  on  an 
afs,  while  his  wife  is  pacing  many  a  weary  ftep  on  foot  behind  him,  and  moreover,  per- 
haps, carrying  a  fupply  of  provifions  or  culinary  utenfils.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  luppofed 
that  the  man  is  deipotic  in  his  houfe  :  the  voice  of  the  female  has  its  full  weight.  No 
queftion  of  domeftic  oeconomy  is  decided  without  her  concurrence,  and,  far  from 
being  wearied  with  the  corporeal  exertions  of  the  day,  by  the  time  the  fun  declines,  her 
memory  of  real  or  imaginary  injuries  affords  matter  for  querulous  upbraiding  and 
aculeate  farcafms. 

Whoever,  impelled  by  vanity,  (for  no  profit  attends  it,)  receives  to  his  bed  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  King  or  powerful  melek,  (women  of  this  rank  are  called  Miram,)  finds  her 
fole  moderatrix  of  his  family,  and  himfelf  reduced  to  a  cipher.  Of  his  real  or  reputed 
offspring  he  has  no  voice  in  the  difpofal,  government,  or  inftruction.  The  princefs, 
who  has  honoured  him  with  the  limited  right  over  her  perfon,  becomes  not  the  part- 
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ner,  but  the  fole  proprietor,  of  all  that  he  poffefled  ;  and  her  moft:  extravagant  caprices 
mud  not  be  thwarted,  leaft  her  difpleafurc  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  that  of  the 
monarch. 

The  man  cannot  take  another  wife  with  the  fame  ceremonies  or  dowry  ;  and  if  any 
difpute  arife  concerning  inheritance,  the  right  is  always  decided  in  favour  of  the  Miram. 
Finally,  he  is  almoft  a  prifoner  in  the  country,  which  he  cannot  leave,  however  dif- 
treffed,  and  however  he  may  be  inclined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  trade,  without 
fpecial  permiflion  from  the  Sultan,  and  the  immediate  and  unqualified  forfeiture  not 
only  of  the  dowry  he  gave,  but  of  all  the  valuables  he  received  in  confequence  of  the 
honourable  alliance. 

Previoufly  to  the  eftablifliment  of  Iflamifm  *  and  kingfhip,  the  people  of  Fur  feem  to 
have  formed  wandering  tribes,  in  which  (late  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  to  this 
day  remain.  In  their  perfons  they  differ  from  the  negroes  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
Their  hair  is  generally  fhort  and  woolly,  though  fome  are  feen  with  it  of  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  inches,  which  they  efteem  a  beauty.  Their  complexion  is  for  the  mod 
part  perfectly  black.  The  Arabs,  who  are  numerous  within  the  empire,  retain  their 
diftincTtion  ot  feature,  colour,  and  language.  They  moft  commonly  intermarry  with 
each  other.  The  flawy,  which  are  brought  from  the  country  they  call  Fertit, 
(land  of  idolaters,)  perfectly  referable  thofe  of  Guinea,  and  their  language  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves. 

In  moft  of  the  towns,  except  Cobbe,  wflich  is  the  chief  refidence  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  even  at  court,  the  vernacular  idiom  is  in  more  frequent  ufe  than  the  Ara- 
bic ;  yet  the  latter  is  pretty  generally  underftood.  The  judicial  proceedings,  which  are 
held  in  the  monarch's  prefence,  are  Conducted  in  both  languages,  all  that  is  fpoken  in 
the  one  being  immediately  tranflated  into  the  other  by  an  interpreter  (Tergiman.). 

After  thofe  who  fill  the  offices  of  government,  the  Faqut,  or  learned  man,  i.  e.  priefr, 
holds  the  highefl  rank.  Some  few  of  thefe  Faquis  have  been  educated  at  Kahira,  but 
the  majority  of  them  in  fchools  of  the  country.  They  are  ignorant 'of  every  thing 
except  the  Koran.  The  nation,  like  moft  of  the  north  of  Africa,  except  Egypt,  is 
of  the  feet  of  the  Imam  Melek,  which  however  differs  not  materially  from  that  of 
Shafei. 

Revenues  of  Dar-Fiir. 

1.  ON  all  merchandize  imported  the  King  has  a  duty,  which  in  many  inflances 
amounts  to  near  a  tenth  ;  as  for  inftance,  on  every  camel's  load  of  cotton  goods 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  which  commonly  confifls  of  two  hundred  pieces,  the  duty 
paid  to  the  King  by  the  merchants  of  Egypt  is  twenty  pieces  :  the  Arabs  who  arc 
under  his  government,  and  the  natives  pay  more  ;  fome  articles  however  do  not  pay 
fo  much. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  when  they  are  about  to  Jcave  Dar-Fur  on  their  return  to 
Egypt,  another  tax  is  demanded  on  the  fiaves  exported,  under  pretence  of  a  voluntary 
douceur  to  be  exempt  lrom  having  their  fiaves  fcrutinifed.  This,  on  our  caravan,  which 
compi'ifed  about  five  thoufand  fiaves,  amounted  to  3000  mahbubs,  between  6  and  700I. 
to  be  paid  to  the  chabir  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt. 

3.  All  forfeitures  for  mifdemeanors  are  due  to  the  King  ;  and  this  is  a  confiderable 
article,  for  in  cafe  ot  a  dilputc  in  which  blood  is  fhed,  as  often  happens,  he  makes  a 
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demand  of jufl:  what  proportion  he  thinks  right  of  the  property  of  the  village  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed,  of  the  whole,  of  an  half,  of  a  third,  of  every  fpecies  of 
poffeflion,  and  this  mod  rigoroufly  eftimated. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  a  judicial  proceeding  before  him, 
muft  bring  a  prefent  according  to  his  rank  and  property  :  this  is  another  confiderable 
fource  of  revenue. 

5.  Of  all  the  mcrchandife,  but  efpecially  flaves,  which  are  brought  from  the  roads, 
as  they  call  it,  that  is,  from  all  quarters  except  Egypt,  the  King  is  entitled  to  a  tenth  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  a  felatea,  that  is,  an  expedition  to  procure  flaves  by  force,  the  tenth  he 
is  entitled  to  becomes  a  fifth,  for  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  wait  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  before  they  can  fell  any  of  their  flaves,  and  then  are  obliged  to  pay  in  kind 
one-tenth  of  the  number  originally  taken,  one  half  of  which  is  by  that  time  generally 
dead. 

6.  At  the  time  of  leathering  the  kettle  drum,  which  happens  every  year  on  the  27th 
of  the  month  Rabia-el-awil,  all  the  principal  people  of  every  town  and  village,  nay,  as 
I  have  underftood,  every  houfekeeper  is  obliged  to  appear  at  El  Fafher,  with  a 
prefent  in  his  hands,  according  to  his  rank  and  ability.  This  is  another  confiderable 
fource  of  revenue.  The  prefent  of  the  melek  of  the  jelebs  on  one  of  thefe  occafions, 
I  have  known  to  be  valued  at  900  mahbubs,  or  about  200I.  fterling.  At  this  folemn 
feftival,  all  the  troops  not  in  actual  fervice,  are  obliged  to  be  prefent,  and  as  it  may  be 
called,  reviewed  ;  that  is,  every  man  who  has  or  can  procure  a  horfe,  ^mounts  and  fhews 
him  in  the  public  meeting. 

7.  A  number  of  prefentsare  daily  and  hourly  received  from  all  the  great  people  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  merchants  who  come  on  bufinefs,  and  thofe  who 
folicit  offices.  The  merchants  generally  prefent  fome  kind  of  manufacture  for  clothing, 
fuch  as  light  woollen  cloth,  carpets,  arms,  &c.  and  the  people  of  the  country,  camels, 
flaves,  male  and  fern  ,Ie,  tokeas,  oxen,  fheep,  &c. 

8.  But  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  articles  of  revenue  is  the  tribute  of  the  Arabs 
who  breed  oxen,  horfes,  camels,  fheep.  Thofe  who  breed  horfes  fhould  bring  to 
the  monarch  all  the  males  which  are  yearly  produced  by  their  mares ;  but  this  I  am 
told  they  often  contrive  to  avoid.  The  cuftomary  tribute  of  the  Arabs  who  breed 
oxen,  or  Bukkara,  as  they  are  called  is  one-tenth  *.  But  when  I  was  there,  they 
having  neglected  paying  it  for  two  years,  the  Sultan  fent  a  body  of  troops,  who  feized 
all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thoufand  oxen.  If  the  tribute 
were  regularly  paid,  it  might  amount  to  four  thoufand  oxen  per  annum :  but  thefe 
Arabs  live  in  tents,  and  confequently  change  their  habitations  frequently,  and  when 
they  feel  themfelves  united,  are  not  much  inclined  to  pay  tribute.  Thofe  who  breed 
camels  fhould  alfo  pay  a  tenth  of  their  property  yearly  ;  and  I  have  underftood  that 
they  acquit  themfelves  of  the  obligation  with  more  regularity  than  the  former.  Thefe 
alfo  however  are  fometimes  rebellious,  and  then  nothing  is  received  from  them.  Two 
tribes,  mahria  and  mahmid,  were  at  war  during  my  refidence  in  Fur,  and  a  battle 
took  place  between  them,  in  which  many  fell  on  both  fides  :  the  monarch,  to  punifh 
them  for  their  contumacious  behaviour,  fent  a  melek  with  a  detachment  of  about 
fixty  horfemen,  who  feized  on  one  half  of  the  camels  of  every  Arab,  and  where  they 
found  five  took  three,  as  the  fifth  could  not  be  divided.  The  owners  of  fheep  and  goats 
pay  a  tenth. 

*  A  great  tribute  in  alfo  paid  in  butter. 
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9.  Every  village  is  obliged  to  pay  annually  a  certain  fum  in  corn,  Dokn,  which  is 
collected  by  the  King's  flaves.  The  monarch  has  alfo  lands  of  his  own,  which  are 
cultivated  by  his  flaves,  and  which  ferve  to  fupply  his  houfehold  ;  for,  though  a  mer- 
chant, he  does  not  fell  corn.  The  whole  of  the  diftrift  of  Gebel  Marra,  to  the  weft,  is 
entirely  appropriated  to  his  ufe,  and  the  wheat,  wild  honey,  &c.  which  are  abundantly 
produced  there  are  all  referved  for  his  table. 

10.  The  King  is  chief  merchant  in  the  country,  and  not  only  difpatches  with  every 
caravan  to  Egypt  a  great  quantity  of  his  own  merchandife,  but  alfo  employs  his  flaves 
and  dependants  to  trade  with  the  goods  of  Egypt  on  his  own  account,  in  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Soudan. 

Articles  of  Commerce. 

GOLD  rings  are  fometimes  worn  in  the  nofe  by  women  of  diftindlion.  Sea-fhells 
(Cowries)  are  among  other  female  ornaments,  but  not  very  current.  The  red  legu- 
men,  called  Shufh,  is  much  worn  in  the  hair. 

Commodities  brought  by  the  jelabs  from  Egypt  are : 

1.  Amber  beads. 

2.  Tin  in  fmall  bars. 

3.  Coral  beads. 

4.  Cornelian  ditto. 

5.  Falfe  Cornelian  ditto. 

6.  Beads  of  Venice. 

7.  Agate. 

8.  Rings,  filver  and  brafs,  for  the  ancles  and  wrifts. 

9.  Carpets,  fmall. 

10.  Blue  cotton  cloths  of  Egyptian  fabric. 

1 1.  White  cotton  ditto. 

12.  Indian  muflins  and  cottons. 

13.  Blue  and  white  cloths  of  Egypt  called Melayes. 

14.  Sword  blades,  ftrait,  (German)  from  Kahira. 

15.  Small  looking-glaffes. 

1 6.  Copper  face-pieces,  or  defenfive  armour  for  the  horfes'  heads. 

17.  Fire  arms. 

18.  Kohhel  for  the  eyes. 

19.  Rhea,  a  kind  of  mofs  from  European  Turkey,  for  food,  and  a  fcent. 

20.  She,  a  fpecies  of  abfynthium,  for  its  odour,  and  as  a  remedy  :  both  the  laft 
fell  to  advantage. 

21.  Coffee. 

22.  Mahleb,  Krumphillc,  Symbille,  Sandal,  nutmegs. 

23.  Dufr,  the  fhell  of  a  kind  of  fifh  in  the  Red  Sea,  ufed  for  a  perfume. 

24.  Silk  unwrought. 

25.  Wire,  brafs  and  iron. 

26.  Coarfe  glafs  beads,  made  at  Jerufalem,  called  Herfi  and  Munjur. 

27.  Copper  culinary  utenfils,  for  which  the  demand  is  fmall. 

28.  Old  copper  for  melting  and  re-working. 

29.  Small  red  caps  of  Barbary. 

3c.  Thread  linens  of  Egypt  —  fmall  confumption. 
31.  Light  French  cloths,  made  into  benifhes. 

32.  Silks 
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32.  Silks  of  Scio,  made  up. 

33.  Silk  and  cotton  pieces  of  Aleppo,  Damafcus,  &c. 

34.  Shoes  of  red  leather. 

35.  Black  pepper. 

36.  Writing  paper,  (papier  des  trots  lunes,)  a  confiderable  article. 

37.  Soap  of  Syria. 

Tranfported  to  Egypt : 

1.  Slaves,  male  and  female. 

2.  Camels. 

3.  Ivory. 

4.  Horns  of  the  rhinoceros. 

5.  Teeth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

6.  Oftrich  feathers. 

7.  Whips  of  the  hippopotamus's  hide. 

8.  Gum. 

9.  Pimento. 

10.  Tamarinds,  made  into  round  cakes. 

1 1 .  Leather  facks  for  water  (ray)  and  dry  articles  (geraub). 

1 2.  Peroquets  in  abundance,  and  fome  monkies  and  Guinea  fowl. 

13.  Copper,  white,  in  fmall  quantity. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  on  Dar-Fiir,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent 

Countries. 

THE  preceding  chapters  concerning  Dar-Fur,  contain  moftly  facls  of  which  I  was 
an  eye -witnefs,  or  received  from  undoubted  authority.  But  as  every  information, 
however  minute,  may  either  conduce  to  facilitate  farther  progrefs  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
or  may  perhaps  intereft  the  curious  reader,  as  relating  to  regions  little,  known,  I  fliall 
now  proceed  to  fome  matters,  related  to  me  on  the  fpot,  but  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
cannot  pretend  to  vouch. 

The  people  of  Filr  are  reprefented  as  ufing  may  fuperflitious  ceremonies  at  the 
leathering  of  the  kettle-drum,  a  ceremony  before  mentioned.  Among  others,  it  is 
faid,  they  put  to  death,  in  the  form  of  a  facrifice,  a  young  boy  and  girl.  Even  to 
this  day,  many  idols  are  worfhipped  by  the  women  of  the  Sultan's  harem.  The 
mountaineers  offer  a  kind  of  facrifice  to  the  deity  of  the  mountains,  when  they  are  in 
want  of  rain. 

Several  fuperflitious  notions  prevail  among  the  flaves.  One  of  them  having  died 
fuddenly,  it  was  imagined  that  he  had  been  poffeffed  by  the  devil,  and  none  of  them 
would  wafli  the  body.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  even  to 
carry  it  to  the  place  of  interment. 

The  people  of  Dagcou,  a  country  on  the  weft,  reprefented  as  not  far  from 
Bergoo,  it  is  faid,  conquered  the  country  now  called  Flir,  and  retained  it  till  they 
were  exhaufted  by  mutual  contentions :  upon  which  the  prefent  -race  of  kings  fuc- 
ce  ded,  but  from  what  origin  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  Probably,  Moors 
driven  from  the  north  by  the  Arabs.  The  race  of  Dageou  is  faid  to  have  come  from 
the  vicinity  of  funis.  It  is  reported,  that  they  had  a  cultom  of  lighting  a  fire  on  the 
inauguration  of  their  King,  which  was  carefully  kept  burning  till  his  death.  At  pre- 
fent there  i^  a  cuftom  in  Fur,  of  fprcading  the  carpets  on  which  the  feveral  deceafed 
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Sultans  ufed  to  fit,  before  the  new  prince,  and  from  the  one  he  prefers,  it  is  judged 
his  character  will  be  analogous  to  that  of  its  former  pofTeffor. 

The  Sultan  Omar,  one  of  the  predeceflbrs  of  Teraub,  carried  on  a  long  and  deftruc- 
tive  war  with  the  neighbouring  country  of  Bergoo,  in  which  he  exhaufted  his  treafures 
and  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  weakened  the  adverfe  country. 

The  families  between  which  the  pretentions  to  authority  now  lie,  are  thofe  of  Abd- 
el-Cafim,  Teraub,  and  Chalife.-  his  brother.  Each  of  them  has  a  number  of  warm 
partizans  among  the  foldiery,  who  would  never  be  faithful  to  any  of  the  other  families. 
The  competitors  are  fo  numerous  that  much  confufion  is  expected  to  follow  the  death 
of  the  prefent  Sultan ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  kingdom  will  be  divided. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  ftate  fome  relations  that  were  made  to  me  concerning  Kor- 
dofan and  other  adjacent  countries. 

A  King,  of  the  name  of  Abli-calik,  is  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Kordofan,  where 
he  reigned  about  fourteen  ''years  ago,  and  is  renowned  for  probity  and  jufticc.  The 
Kings  of  Kordofan  had  been  deputed  by  the  Mccque  of  Sennaar,  till  alter. the  death 
of  the  fon  of  Abli-calik,  when  it  was  ufurped  by  Fur,  in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs 
and  diflenfions  of  the  government  at  Sennaar. 

The  people  of  Kordofan  are  reported  to  be  not  only  indifferent  to  the  amours  of 
their  daughters  and  lifters,  but  even  attached  to  their  feducers.  The  father  or  brother 
will  even  draw  the  fword  againft  him  who  offends  the  reftk,  or  companion  of  his 
daughter  or  filter.  Very  different  is  the  mode  of  thinking  in  Sennaar,  where  i;u- 
modefty  is  only  permitted  among  the  female  flaves.  The  chief  merchants  have  com- 
panies of  thefe  flaves,  and  derive  great  profit  from  their  proftitution. 

Afnou,  a  country  beyond  Bornou  to  the  weft  ward,  is  faid  to  produce  fuch  abundance 
of  filver,  that  the  natives  conftrudl  defenfive  armour  of  that  metal.  The  coats  of 
mail  are  jointed,  and  reprefented  as  very  beautiful.  Of  the  fame  material,  it  is  re- 
ported, are  made  pieces  to  protect  the  head  and  breaft  of  their  horfes,  the  former 
having  the  chaffron,  or  horn,  known  in  our  days  of  chivalry. 

Among  the  fouthern  countries,  whither  the  jelabs  of  Bergoo  and  Fur  fometimes 
journey  to  procure  flaves,  is  Dar  Kulla.  The  chief  article  they  carry  to  Kulla  is  fait, 
twelve  pounds  of  which  are  eftimated  as  the  price  of  a  male  Have,  fedale,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  female  brings  three  pounds  more,  whimfically 
computi  d  by  the  natives,  as,  a  pound  for  the  girl's  eyes,  another  for  her  nofe,  and  a 
third  for  her  ears.  If  copper  be  the  medium,  two  rotals  are  efteemed  equal  to  four  of 
fait.  Iloddur,  a  large  fort  of  Venetian  glafs  beads,  and  tin,  are  in  great  eiteam.  Of 
the  latter  they  make  rings  and  other  ornaments. 

The  natives  of  Kulla  are  reprefented  as  partly  negroes,  partly  of  a  red  or  copper 
colour.  Their  language  is  nafal,  but  very  fimple  and  eafy.  It  is  faid  they  worfliip 
idols.  They  are  very  cleanly,  to  which  the  abundance  of  water  in  their  country  con- 
tributes: and  they  are  remarkable  for  honefty,  and  even  punctilious  in  their  transac- 
tions with  the  jelabs. 

They  have  ferry-boats  on  the  river,  which  are  impelled  partly  by  poles,  partly  by  a 
double  oar,  like  our  canoes.  Slaves  are  obtained  in  Dar  Kulla  either  by  violence, 
felatea,  or  by  the  following  method.  In  that  country  the  fmalleft  trefpafs  on  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  is  punifhed  by  enflaving  the  children  or  young  relations  of  the  tref- 
paffcr.  If  even  a  man's  footftep  be  obferved  among  the  corn  or  another,  the  circum- 
itance  is  attended  by  calling  witneffes,  and  application  to  a  magistrate,  and  the  certain 
confequence  of  proof  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  fon,  daughter,  nephew,  or  niece,  to  the 

perfon 
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perfon  trefpaffed  on.  Thefe  accidents  are  continually  happening,  and  produce  a  great 
number  of  flaves.  A  commiffion  to  purchafe  any  thing  in  a  diftant  market,  not  ex- 
a£Hy  fulfilled,  is  attended  with  a  like  forfeiture.  But  above  all,  if  a  perfon  of  note 
die,  the  family  have  no  idea  of  death  as  a  neceffary  event,  but  fay  that  it  is  effected  by 
witchcraft.  To  difcover  the  perpetrator,  the  poorer  natives,  far  and  near,  are  obliged 
to  undergo  expurgation  by  drinking  a  liquor  which  is  called  in  Dar-Fiir  kilingi,  or 
fomething  that  refembles  it ;  and  the  perfon  on  whom  the  fuppofed  figns  of  guilt 
appear,  may  either  be  put  to  death,  or  fold  as  a  Have. 

The  people  of  Kulla  are  Grangers  to  venereal  complaints,  but  are  fubjedl:  to  the 
fmall-pox.  In  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  vifited  by  the  jelabs  there  is  a  King  ; 
the  reft  is  occupied  by  fmall  tribes,  each  of  which  is  ruled  by  the  chief  who  happens 
to  have  moft  influence  at  the  time.  The  kumba,  or  pimento -tree,  is  found  there  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  a  rotal  or  pound  of  fait  will  purchafe  four  or  five  mid,  each  mid 
about  a  peck. 

The  trees  are  fo  large,  from  the  quantity  of  water  and  deep  clay,  that  canoes  are 
hollowed  out  of  them  fufficiently  capacious  to  contain  ten  perfons. 

It  was  related  to  me  by  jelabs  who  have  vifited  that  country,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dar  Bergoo  make  war  by  fudden  incurfions,  traverfing  and  laying  wafte  a  large  fpace 
in  a  fhort  time.  They  leave  their  women  behind,  and  are  thus  better  adapted  to 
military  operations  than  the  Furians,  who  follow  an  oppofite  practice,  never  marching 
without  a  hoft  of  attendant  females.     The  people  of  Bergoo  feldom  make  felatea. 

Some  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  dependent  on  Bergoo,  are  reprefented  as  making 
war  in  a  very  formidable  manner.  The  combatants  never  retreat ;  and  the  women 
behind  light  a  fire,  in  which  they  heat  the  heads  of  the  fpears,  and  exchange  them  for 
fuch  as  are  cooled  in  the  combat.     They  alfo  ufe  poifoned  weapons. 

There  is  a  remote  part  of  the  Pagan  country,  from  which  flaves  are  brought,  which 
the  Arabs  diftinguifh  by  the  term  Gnum  Gnum,  (a  fobriquet)  whofe  inhabitants  eat 
the  flefh  of  the  prifoners  they  take  in  war.  I  have  converted  with  flaves  who  came 
thence,  and  they  admit  the  facT:.  Thefe  people  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  ftripping  off 
the  fkin  of  the  hands  and  faces  of  their  flaughtered  foes,  which  afterwards  undergo 
fome  preparation,  and  are  worn  as  a  mark  of  triumph.  Their  arms,  a  fpear  or 
javelin,  are  of  iron,  wrought  by  themfelves.  After  having  heated  them  to  rednefs, 
they  ftick  the  point  into  the  trunk  of  a  particular  tree,  and  there  leave  the  weapon  till 
the  juice  has  dried  on.  In  this  manner  it  acquires,  as  is  reported,  a  moft  deadly 
poifon. 

A  few  of  the  more  common  vocabula  in  the  language  of  Dar-Runga. 

Water         ....  Tta. 

As  eide  (a  pudding)       -         -  Gnung. 

Come  and  eat        -         -         -  Gagra. 

Quickly        ....  Undelak  nonnera. 

Bring  the  bowl     ...  Kiddeki,  kiddeki. 

A  mat  ....  Kubbenang. 

Cloths  ...        -  Lemba. 

Shoes  ....  B6r6. 

Sun  ....  Agiiing. 

It  is  hot  «  Agning  betran. 

Moon 
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Ming. 
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Ttong. 

Kingdom 
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Kuffe. 

Wood  of  any  kind 
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Unjum. 
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Niffiek. 
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Mini. 
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Kamere. 
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Amine  ? 
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Grain 

■ 
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Dimbiti. 
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Gurwendi. 
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Agnema. 
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Subbuk. 

Knife 
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Dangala. 
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Itar. 
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Khaflb. 

Ear 
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Neffo. 
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. 
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- 
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Endreng. 

Dung 

- 
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Aburr. 
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Simmeri. 

Tin 

- 

. 
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Fueddah. 
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- 
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Arru. 

Loins  (of  the  human 

body) 

alfo 

Arru. 

One 

- 

- 
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. 

Kadenda. 

Two 

. 

- 

. 

. 

Embirr. 

Three 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Attik. 

Four 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Mendih. 
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- 

• 

. 

. 

Subottkcda. 

Seven 

Eight 

- 

. 

. 

. 

Ow. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

Sebateis. 

Nine 

• 

,    - 
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. 
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. 
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Buff. 

Rain 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kifiga. 

God,  alfo 

- 

- 

- 

Kinga. 

By  God,  an  adj 
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- 

Kifiga  go ! 

Honey 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tuggi. 

Fifh   ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Kognong. 

Meat 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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. 

. 

. 

. 

Ba-birrc. 

Stone 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Diffi. 

Aftar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Beite. 
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The  ftars  collectively 

. 

Beite  juk. 

Slave  of  either  fex 

. 

Guiah. 

Male  flave     - 

. 

Guiah  mere. 

Female  flave 

- 

Guiah  Mini. 

Mountain     - 

. 

Ddeta. 

Wind 

, 

Wwi. 

Cinders        • 

- 

Firgi. 
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TRAVELS      IN     EGYPT. 

By  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LL.D.  F.R.S.* 


BOOK  I. 

OF  THE  LOWER  PARTS  OF  EGYPT. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Of  Egypt  in  General ;  Alexandria*  and  the  Places  near  it. 

IT^GYPT  was  for  many  ages  governed  by  its  own  Kings,  until  it  was  conquered  by 
.  4  the  Perfians,  under  Cambyfes.  It  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Greeks.  His  General  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of 
Lagus,  was  made  King  of  Egypt,  and  it  remained  under  his  defcendants,  till  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  After  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  Egypt  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  eaftern  Emperors  ;  from  whom  it  was  taken,  foon  after  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians ;  and  was  governed  by  different 
families,  till,  in  1270,  the  Mamaluke  government,  or  the  government  of  flaves, 
took  place  ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  :  under  which  conftitution,  a  flavc 
was  always  to  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  no  fon  could  fucceed  to  his  father. 
This  government  was  fupprefied  by  the  Ottoman  family,  under  Sultan  Selim,  in 
which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Egypt  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  Delta,  and  the  countries  to  the 
eaft  and  weft  of  it ;  Middle  Egypt,  called  Heptanomis ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  named 
the  Thebais,  now  called  Said  ;  being  all  that  country  which  is  under  the  government 
of  the  Bey  of  Girgc.,  as  far  as  the  ancient  Egypt  extended  :  what  is  now  called  Low 
Egypt,  comprehending  the  other  two. 

Egypt  was  anciently  divided  into  provinces  called  Nomif,  being  certain  diftricts, 
with  their  capital  cities  ;  fomething  like  the  prefent  divifion  of  the  country  under  the 
government  of  beys. 

According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  one  hundred  eighty-feven  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
fea  to  Heliopolis,  fix  hundred  and  five  from  thence  to  Thebes,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Thebes  to  Elephantine ;  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  Egypt 
was  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  according  to  this  computation ;  which  mull 

*  London  1743,  2  vols,  folio,  (vol.  i.)  under  the  very  vague  title  of  "  A  Dcfcription  of  the  Eajl  and 
fomc  other  Countries  :"  by  Eajl  probably  meaning  Levant. 

•f  H  i)j  x^i"-  Tr^  /*'»  *'f*W  JicMfiow  Hf  yOfiCui  i%i  ....  xaXiv  a'  01  v'J(uo»  TOjita;  aWx;  '  y.c>-  u >  yae  mxae)rion 
j  arXwrw  3ij'{iito,  kxI  «vt«»  ¥  U;  «M«s  ropus.  i^.a^'V*'  J'  «i  a^ov^at  t*t$ih<;.     Strab.  xvii.  p.  787. 

y  2  have 
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have  been  made  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  for  Egypt  being  eight  degrees  in  length, 
computing  feventy  miles  to  a  degree,  it  is  only  five  hundred  and  fixty  miles  long. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  returned  from  confulting  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  being  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Rhacotis,  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  built  there, 
which  from  him  was  called  Alexandria.  As  the  honour  of  being  capital  of  the  king- 
dom was  tranflated  from  Memphis  to  this  place,  fo  it  was  not  afterwards  a  part  of  any 
province,  but,  with  a  territory  about  it,  was  a  diftincT:  government  by  itfelf.  When 
this  city  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  there  were  in 
it  four  thoufand  palaces,  as  many  baths,  four  hundred  fquares,  or  places,  and  forty 
thoufand  Jews  that  paid  tribute. 

As  the  fea  has  gained  in  forrte  parts,  and  loft  in  others,  fo  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  fituation  of  many  ancient  places  defcribed  by  Strabo. 

There  being  a  bay  about  three  leagues  wide,  the  ifle  Pharos*  extending  from  eafl  to 
weft,  near  to  the  eaftern  promontory  Lochias,  made  the  ports  of  Alexandria  ;  the 
port  Eunoftus  being  to  the  weft,  and  what  they  called  the  Great  Port,  to  the  eafl :  the 
latter  is  now  called  the  New  Port,  and  the  other  the  Old  Port. 

The  ifland  was  joined  towards  the  weft  endf  to  the  continent,  by  a  caufey  and 
two  bridges  nine  hundred  paces  long,  which  muft  have  been  about  the  quay  of  the  old 
port.  The  fea  has  gained  on  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  where  are  feen  under  water 
the  remains  of  cifterns  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  famous  Pharos  J,  or  light-houfe,  was  on  a  rock  at  the  eafl  end  of  the  ifland, 
that  was  on  every  fide  encompafled  with  water,  and  fo  in  a  manner  a  fmall  feparate 
ifland  §  ;  which  feems  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  caftle  is  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
New  Port ;  and  the  pillars  feen  in  a  calm  fea  within  the  entrance,  may  be  the  remains 
of  that  fuperb  building  :  thefe  pillars  I  faw  when  I  went  out  in  a  boat  on  a  calm  day, 
and  could  fee  to  the  bottom.  My  obferving  fo  nicely,  and  fo  near  the  caftle,  was  much 
taken  notice  of;  and,  as  I  was  informed,  feveral  foldiers,  who  were  that  day  on  guard 
in  the  caftle,  were  punifhed  for  permitting  me  to  examine  the  port  fo  exaclly. 

The  fea  has  gained  much  on  the  ifle  of  Pharos  every  way,  except  to  the  fouth  ;  the 
weftern  part  of  the  old  ifland  is  now  called  the  Cape  of  the  Figs  ;  becaufe  it  is  famous 
for  producing  very  early  and  excellent  figs. 

The  fea  having  loft  to  the  north,  and  alfo  to  the  weft,  on  the  fide  of  the  ancient 
caufeway  to  the  ifland,  is  the  reafon  why  the  eaftern  port  at  prefent  is  the  lefs.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  both  ports,  one  near  each  cape  of  the  continent ;  that  to  the 
eaftern  port  is  only  for  fmall  boats,  whereas  in  the  weftern  port,  it  is  the  fafer  entrance 
for  the  largeft  fhips,  and  in  the  other  port,  the  entrance  by  the  caftle  is  very  narrow 
and  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks,  as  defcribed  by  the  ancients  §. 

*  'H  J;  Qxfo;  vtitjov  l~l  TTx^xfxr,<%;  ttjo;  s-^ztov  T>i  vW«)  Xius'»a  tA;  xvrqt  iroiSf  olfx^^nfuvi.  'iWv  yxj  \-i 
xoXtu J»5 ,  ct*$Xi  Hi  to  JTeXay©'  rr^tQ'KnjJ.'-iri  $Jo"  TbTw  J;  jinx^u  i)  vr&o$  iJ^UTai  kKh'htx  tot  ko\—ov,  rrxoxtftZtoTUt 
ya»  iuTOT  KO.TX  f^Sx^"  t«»  &  ««{av  t7;  Oxjs  to  jus'v  sv  ISo»  fA.xXKi'1  In  Tfoys^W  th*  vnrxgj,  xai  t>i  kxt  iunjv  axqx. 
KxKhtcu  d'  Ax^oXo^*x;-,  kx\  tto»«  tot  Xiixevx  ajT*Vo/*oy'  Tfo;  5e  t»T  revoVnTi  tS  /xetx|uv  ~ogy  xai  TET^a*  fuo"*y,  xi 
fj.)t  ufe.Xoi,  xi  S:  xzi  tftjffiafU,  Tjx^Jvso-aj  ■zxuxi  wjav  to  TT^oj-ri—lov  t*  t3  TiX%y«;  xXuoV/io*'  Ert  <5e  xa»  ai/TO 
to  tji;  ivjQ'b'  ax^o»  :7;TfX  ToVj'xAurSS  t'xMTx  Tiwyov  Sxi/Lia-i;  Kxnj-KiuxTjj.-»ov  X-vxy  Ai^u  TroTwogrfov,  bfj^in/jM* 
■n  vo'otj.      Strab.  xvii    p   791. 

t  Ti  oe  xjpx  eYi»  «to  tm;  Ith^ov  ylji'jjx  eVi  t»\  »i)j»v  xxtx  to  taicifKii  owns  f*'{£>*  sxtstx/ksVi,  JJo  oiarXous 
hxXuTmrx  pim  «'s  tot    'EuvofU  Xip'-rx,  x.x\  aurnui  ytytpt/fiipE'vaf.      Strab.  xvii.  p.  792. 

I  Pharus  elt  in  infula  turris,  magna  altitudine.  mirirki-.  opcribus  extraftn,  qn:c  noinan  ab  infula  accepit. 
Hsec  infula  objcdl  1  Alexandria?  portnm  effitfit  :  Sed  a  fuperioribus  regionibus  in  ion^itudinem  paffuum 
dcccc  in  marc  jaCiis  rrulibus  angufto  itinere,  et  ponte,  cum  oppido  conjuugitur,  Cxfar  de  B.-lb  Civili, 
lib.  iii.  \  See  note  (*). 

It 
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It  Is  faid  that  Alexandria  was  waftied  on  two  fides  by  the  water,  to  the  novth  bv  the 
fea,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  lake  Mareotis  ;  and  that  the  other  two  fid?s  were  each  a 
kind  of  ifthmus*,  or  neck  of  land  between  the  water,  about  feven  ftadia  in  length; 
on  which  account  each  of  thefe  fides,  efpecially  that  to  the  weft,  was  called  Heptafta- 
dium,  from  which  the  caufeway  to  the  ifland  is  faid  to  have  gone  ;  which  is  a  confirm- 
ation of  what  I  fuppofe  in  the  plan  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Heptaftadium  began  at  the 
angle  that  is  made  near  the  weft  gate,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  old  port. 

The  firft  thing  I  did  at  Alexandria  was  to  pace  round  the  walls,  and  take  the  bear- 
ings ;  which  I  did  with  fo  much  caution,  that  I  thought  I  could  only  have  been 
obferved  by  the  Janizary  that  attended  me  ;  notwithftanding,  it  was  foon  publicly  re- 
ported about  the  town,  that  I  had  meafured  the  citv  walls  by  palms.  The  old  walls 
of  the  city  feem  to  have  been  built  on  the  height,  which  extends  from  Cape  Lochias 
towards  the  eaft,  the  remains  of  a  grand  gateway  being  to  be  feen  in  the  road  to  Ro- 
fetto  at  this  high  ground  ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  from  thence  be  traced 
to  the  canal.  The  outer  walls  round  the  old  city  are  very  beautifully  built  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  fccm  to  be  ancient ;  all  the  arches  being  true,  and  the  workmanfhip  very 
good  :  they  are  defended  by  femicircular  towers,  twenty  feet  diameter,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart ;  at  each  of  them  are  ftairs  to  afcend  up  to  the  battle- 
ments, there  being  a  walk  round  on  the  top  of  the  walls  built  on  arches.  Thefe  walls, 
as  they  now  ftand,  feem  to  have  inclofed  all  the  city,  except  the  palace  of  the  Kings  to 
the  north-eaft  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  inclofure  of  the  palace  extended  to 
the  weft,  from  the  fouth-eaft  corner  to  the  prefent  walls,  near  the  gate  of  Rofetto,  and 
that  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  feen  all  the  way  to  the  canal,  were  only  a  defence 
to  the  fuburbs.  The  inner  walls  of  the  old  city,  which  feem  to  be  of  the  middle  ages, 
are  much  ftronger  and  higher  than  the  others,  and  defended  by  large  high  towers. 
There  are  particularly  two  very  large  well-built  towers  to  the  north-weft,  towards  the 
new  city  on  the  ftrand. 

The  other  is  put  to  no  ufe,  has  three  floors,  and  cifterns  under ;  the  upper  floor 
confifts  of  a  room  in  the  middle  about  three  and  twenty  feet  fquare,  with  a  gallery 
round,  and  three  rooms  at  the  weft  end  ;  the  ground  ftory  is  much  the  fame,  except 
that  it  has  two  rooms  and  a  ftaircafe  to  the  eaft.  Thefe  towers  feem  to  have  been  built 
at  the  time  the  inner  walls  were  made,  and  might  be  defigned  to  hinder  any  defcent  on 
this  part,  where  probably  the  quay  was  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  grand  entrance 
from  it  might  be  between  thefe  towers.  What  was  without  thefe  walls,  and  the  fite 
of  the  palace,  was  probably  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  which  I  fuppofe  in  procefs  of  time 
to  have  been  walled  in,  extending  down  to  the  canal ;  and  this  fuburbs,  fo  walled  in, 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  city  itfelf,  and  feems  to  have  been  efteemed  fo 
by  thofe  authors  who  give  an  account  of  the  city  as  three  miles  and  three  quarters  long, 
and  a  mile  broad,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  bounded  by  the  lake  Mareotis,  taking  in  the 
fuburbs  on  both  fides  of  the  canal  of  Canopus,  if  there  were  any  to  the  eaft,  or  in  cafe 
there  were  none,  as  the  canal  run  clofe  along  by  the  fide  of  the  lake,  they  might  not 
improperly  fay  that  the  city  extended  to  the  lake  Mareotis. 

The  palace,  with  the  fuburbs  belonging  to  it,  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  ;  within 
its  diftrift  was  the  mufeum  j   or  academy,  and  the  burial-place  J  of  the  Kings,  where 

•  Er<  d!  ;£?.a|ui/Jc>(oi;  to  o/r^a  T»  <da£w,-  tyk;  ■ni\tiji:'  »  Tec  fi'.y  iri  pi'xH,  TXii/ja  jfi  to.  d|U<pixALT*,  oow  Tfiaxovrw 
radii*  i'^cvTa  djapiTfou"  la  01  i~l  TrXarS-  oi  .9^o),  ifl-la  n  oxto  ruViu*  ixaTff©-,   <r$lly 'Ofxiv®.  t»i  /iiv  iuro   SaXai]>ij,  t>T 

«'  is-o  mfrlfint'     Strabo,  xvii.  p  793 

■\    TiTv  df  0a<n>.huiv  jtug®.  i?!  xai  to  Mko-«c>i,  i^ov  OTfiwaToi'  xai  sli'Sfav  xai  oixov /xi'yav.      Strabo,   1.  xvii    p   793" 
^    M<'{©-   3t   r»y   (SumXn'uv    Jj-J  xai  to  xa>,(.'/«»ov  Zupa,  0  iv($lGo\&-  r,v,  iv  w  ai  t«  ffaeAtu*  To^a),  xai  «'  AXi^dta^u 
Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  724. 
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the  body  of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a  coffin  of  gold  *,  which  being  taken  away, 
it  was  put  into  one  of  glafs  ;  in  which  condition  it  is  probable,  Auguftus  took,  a  view 
of  the  corpfe  of  that  great  hero,  and  with  the  utmoft  veneration  fcattered  flowers  over 
it,  and  adorned  it  with  a  golden  crown  +•  As  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  fo  there  have  been  travellers,  who  relate,  that  they 
pretended  to  have  his  body  in  fome  mofque ;  but  at  prefent  they  have  no  account 
of  it. 

When  Alexandria  was  no  longer  the  refidence  of  Kings,  it  is  very  natural  to  think 
fhat  their  palace  in  time  fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  materials  of  it  were  removed  to  the 
part  of  the  city  that  was  inhabited,  and  probably  alfo  to  build  the  inner  walls ;  though 
along  by  the  fea  there  are  (till  great  remains,  and  on  the  fhore  are  feen  feveral  pieces 
of  porphyry,  and  other  fine  marbles,  where  the  ancient  palace  flood  ;  but  as  to  the 
buildings  on  the  fea,  near  the  obelifks,  and  the  fine  round  tower  at  the  north-weft 
corner,  which  has  two  ftories,  and  a  fine  arch  in  the  middle,  fupported  by  a  pillar,  they 
feem  to  be  all  buildings  of  the  time  when  the  inner  walls  were  made,  at  leaft  not  to  be 
fo  old  as  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  or  Cleopatra.  In  the  round  tower  is  a  well,  now 
fpoiled  ;  and  they  fay  there  are  wells  alfo  in  fome  of  the  other  towers. 

Under  thefe  palaces  was  the  private  inclofed  port  of  the  Kings],  which  might  be 
oppofite  to  the  great  round  tower  at  the  fea,  where  fhips  now  fometimes  come  to 
anchor,  and  where  the  Turks,  till  within  this  fifty  years,  obliged  all  foreign  fhips  to 
ride,  not  fuffering  them  to  anchor  under  the  caftle,  as  they  do  at  prefent.  In  this  part 
alfo  was  the  ifle  Antirrhodes  §,  in  which  was  a  palace,  and  a  fmall  harbour  or  bay. 
This  ifland  feems  to  have  been  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  fea,  and  probably  was  oppofite 
to  the  obelifks,  where  there  are  ftill  feen  great  ruins  in  the  lea,  and  where  they  often 
raife  up  very  fine  pillars  ||.  Over  thefe  places  a  theatre  is  mentioned,  and  afterwards 
the  part  of  the  city  which  had  its  name  from  Neptune,  where  there  was  a  temple  to 
him.  This  feems  to  have  been  about  the  corner  of  the  bay  ^[.  In  this  diftriit  alfo 
Anthony  built  his  Timonium,  to  which  he  retired  in  difguft  after  his  misfortunes. 
Next  to  it  the  Csefarium  is  mentioned,  where  the  temple  of  Caefar  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ;  in  which,  according  to  Pliny,  fome  obelifks  were  erected.  Further  on  was  the 
Emporium,  or  market-place.  Then  followed  the  docks  for  their  fhipping  ;  over 
which  was  the  ancient  city  Rhacotis,  with  a  fort  of  fuburbs  round  it  called  Bucolis, 
becaufe  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  herdfmen. 

There  was  a  communication  between  the  ports  by  two  bridges  at  the  caufeway  to 
the  ifland  **,  that  began  at  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  town  ;  at  the  Heptaftadium  to 
the  weft  ft,  which  was  one  of  the  necks  of  land  made  by  the  fea  and  the  lake.     Here 

*   Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  274. 

\  Conditorium  ct  corpus  magni  Alexandri,  cum  prolatum  e  penetrali  fubjeciiTet  oculis,  corona  aurea 
impofita,  ac  floribus  afperfis,  veneratus  eft.      Suclon.Oflavius,  c.  18. 

'£  Tvroi;  51  Ua"Jx«rai  0,  te  x^vVio,"  Mfinv,  xal  xAwros  EdE@**  t*v  jSacrtXsav,  kclI  n  Avrippcd^'  v*;<7»ov  -srfoxfljUfyov  rS  o^vktS 
Xi|a,>©^,  /3asTt'<Kov  afM  xai  Xi^ivio»  s^ov — Tffs'gjcsTaE  Si  Tinu  to  Siccrgo*'  «-a  to  Tloondtov,  i.ynut  t!j  dxo  t5 
'EjuTrof*'^  xaX^^tt'ya  rr^oTTirfiuxx  >,  i%uv  ee§ov  lTo:THdi'vo,"  w  st^Ove/;  X^r**  Arrvn'^'  ete  ^xaXXov  tfgovH/ov  rtj  parol  Toy 
Xi^xsvsc    ete  t^  «"«»>  xxTEa-xiu'ao-s  dE«ETay  (3ao-E^Exn\,  mv  Ti/uwio)  STfOo-iryofSuo-t.      Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  794. 

$  See  preceding  note,  with  regard  to  this  ifle,  and  the  Timonium,  &c. 

||  When  Strabo  mentions  that  Antirrhodes  lies  before  t5  ojuxtS  Xeue'v^-,  he  feems  to  need  emendation, 
and  it  ought  to  be  tS  xjuttIs  ;  the  latter  port  being  in  this  part,  the  other  in  the  part  Eunoflus. 

«fl  This  account  is  very  different  from  what  is  given  by  fome  travellers,  who  fuppofe  the  Neptunium 
was  where  I  place  Cape  Lochias,  and  that  what  is  now  without  the  port,  was  formerly  within  it  ;  but 
any  one,  who  confiders  the  lituation  of  the  feveral  parts  with  Strabo's  account,  may  judge  which  is  moil 
probable.  **  See  a  fubfequent  note  for  this  and  the  following  places. 

ff  It  appears  alfo  by  what  follows  in  Strabo,  that  there  was  an  aqueduct  the  ifland  over  this  caufey  and 
the  bridges. 
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it  is  probable  the  fea  has  gained  to  the  eaft  of  the  old  port,  as  I  have  marked  in  the 
plan,  where  it  now  walhes  the  walls  from  the  great  corner  tower ;  at  which  the  walls 
make  an  elbow  to  the  north-weft,  for  it  is  evident  it  has  gained  on  the  more,  farther 
on,  where  many  grottos  appear  half  warned  away  by  the  fea. 

Within  this  wcftern  port,  anciently  called  Eunoftus,  and  now  the  old  port,  was  the 
port  Cibotus,  from  which  there  was  a  navigable  canal  to  the  lake  *  ;  and  there  is  now 
a  canal  or  foflee  along  by  the  walls  from  the  canal  of  Canopus  to  the  fea,  by  which 
the  water  runs  into  the  fea  from  the  great  canal,  at  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  When 
any  fhips  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Turks,  by  ftrefs  of  weather  are  obliged  to  go  into 
the  old  port,  they  muft  remove  into  the  other,  as  foon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  j 
which  is  the  harbour  allotted  for  the  fhips  of  Chriftendom. 

In  the  city  a  hill  is  mentioned  called  Panium,  which,  from  the  defcription  of  it, 
feems  to  be  the  high  hill  within  the  walls  near  the  weft  gate  of  the  old  port  t. 

The  ftreet  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from  the  gate  of  Necro- 
polis to  the  gate  of  Canopus,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  wide  J,  and  doubt- 
lefs,  had  in  it  many  magnificent  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  granite  pillars  ftill 
remaining  in  two  or  three  parts.  Among  them  was  the  gynmafium  §  or  public 
fchools,  to  which  there  were  porticos  in  extent  above  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  it 
might  be  where  there  are  great  ruins  to  the  weft  of  that  ftreet,  and  feveral  large  red 
granite  pillars  ftanding.  The  forum,  or  court  of  judicature,  was  alfo  probably  another 
building  in  this  magnificent  ftreet,  and  might  be  where  fome  pillars  remain  nearer  the 
fea.  The  gate  of  Necropolis  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  gate  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  is  now 
built  up.  This  gate  has  fome  ornaments  about  it  of  lions  rampant.  It  is  faid  that 
the  two  chief  ftreets  of  Alexandria  crofted  one  another  at  right  angles  ;  fo  that  if  the 
ftreet,  that  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city,  began  at  the  old  gate,  it  is  probable 
the  gate  on  the  other  fide  was  oppofite  to  it,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  ftreet  might 
anfwer  this  defcription. 

Among  the  remains  of  Alexandria,  the  moft  extraordinary  are  thofe  cifterns  which 
were  built  under  their  houfes,  fupported  by  two  or  three  ftories  of  arches  on  columns,in 
order  to  receive  the  Nile  water  by  the  canal,  as  they  do  at  this  day.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner the  rain  water  is  preferved  in  cifterns,  under  the  houfes  at  Jerufalem.  This  canal 
of  Canopus  comes  to  the  walls  near  Pompey's  pillar,  having  run  to  the  weft  of  it :  it 
has  a  paftage  under  the  walls,  and  from  that  part  a  foffee  has  been  cut  along  the  outfide 
of  the  walls  to  the  fea ;  but  the  water  is  not  only  conveyed  to  the  cifterns  from  the 
canal,  as  it  there  enters  the  city,  but  alfo  before,  from  feveral  parts  of  the  canal,  by 
paffages  under  ground  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  city.  There  arc  entrances  down  to 
thefe  paflages  in  feveral  parts,  in  order  to  clean  them  :  the  cifterns  alfo  muft  be 
cleanfed  ;  and  the  defcent  down  to  them  is  by  round  wells,  in  which  there  arc  holes  on 
each  fide,  at  about  two  feet  diftance,  to  put  the  feet  in  to  defcend  by  :  they  draw  up 
the  water  by  a  windlafs,  and  carry  it  in  leather  bags  on  camels  to  the  houfes.  Before 
the  Nile  fills  them  again,  the  water  in  many  of  them  is  not  good  ;  owing,  it  may  be,  to 

•    E|tj,-  *   'EtOT-«  Ai/Wv  jutra  to  i—lxrndm'  xai  v—l^    ,  .<,;,  t»  xa!  Ki/S^toh  xaXSctv,  iXntxa}  at/To;   tilttx. 

E-.SoTifii  Js  ihtu  J»i-ji/|  tAutb  piXg1  ■">'  X'V""1?'  Tvrafitn  itfe  MagiuTij®*.      Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  795. 

■f  En  d\  x«i  ITa»«ov,  J4'©'  t1  xwjoToniTo*,  $-£o/9iXoflai;,  'u*iji{  op^Si)  vht^Hh,  Jia  xo^Xi'y  m'v  i>a;Sa,-i>  s;gw  aVo  Si 
tS>  xo{i/$>i,-  tri»  tMTlotfn  oAn»  t«\  ctAiv  £tgx«|o«V/»  mtu  •raxv-a^'Ssv.      Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p.  795. 

X     Atzc-cc    fj.lv    oioi'j    xaTaTtTfivrai,    hnrriha,Tu,n   xal  d^f/MTnXtirai;'    $v<rl   Ji    wA«Ti/Tcrrai;'    iri    tAj'ov    )'    tv. 
lvx-1-zlxu.imi?  oil  ot)  Six*  xa'  "{'i  <>j9«s  Tf'juviicv/  aAAviAa;.      Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  793.     According   to    Suiilan 
to  TAi9fo»  was  the  fixth  part  of  a  (Indium  or  furlong,  that  is  one  hundred  feet. 

J  KaAJuro*  3e  to  yufnurw,  f'i£«s  «  radiaia;  ^x,J>  *&t  roi,"  s'»  p'-T?  ....  'A^o  il  T«>  NiXfOTifolfiij  »i  >t1  to  ui|X($< 
w%ktnm  mxnur.i  roc.ga  to  yi/piUvtw  p'xv  t>ij  otvAms  tws  kmw/Sikw     Strabo,  1.  xvii,  p.  795. 
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their  not  keeping  them  clean  ;  for  in  fomc,  and  particularly  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Latin  convent,  the  water  Js  obferved  to  be  always  good. 

The  old  city  is  entirely  ruined,  and  the  materials  carried  away  to  build  the  new. 
Excepting  a  very  few  houfcs  at  the  Rofetto,  and  bagnio  gates,  there  are  only  fome  few 
mofques,  and  three  convents  within  the  old  walls. 

One  of  the  mofques  is  called  the  Mofque  of  a  thoufand  and  one  pillars;  it  is  to  the  weft, 
near  the  gate  of  Necropolis.  I  obferved  in  it  four  rows  of  pillars  to  the  fouth  and  weft, 
and  one  row  on  the  other  fides.  Here,  they  fay  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
and  the  Patriarch  refided  at  it ;  being  near  the  gate  without  which,  it  is  faid,  the  Evan- 
gelift  was  martyred.  The  other  great  mofque  is  that  of  St.Athanafius ;  where  there 
was,  without  doubt,  a  church  of  that  name. 

At  the  church  of  the  Copti  convent  they  fhew  the  patriarchal  chair,  and  pretend 
alfo  to  have  the  head  of  St,  Mark,  and  fome  even  fay  that  his  body  is  there  ;  as  at  the 
Greek  convent  they  fhew  fome  things  which  they  fay  relate  to  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine  in  this  city.  The  Latins  alfo  have  their  convent  in  the  old  city,  belonging 
to  that  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  there  are  always  fome  poor  Arabs  encamped  about  within 
the  walls,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  being  abroad  after  fun-fet,  when  all  the  company  begin 
to  retire. 

At  the  fouth-weft  corner  is  a  large  caftle,  with  a  few  foldiers  in  it,  no  Europeans  are 
admitted  there.  In  the  gates,  efpecially  that  of  Rofetto,  are  many  fine  pieces  of 
granite,  and  all  over  the  city  are  feen  fragments  of  columns  of  beautiful  marble ;  all 
fo  many  remains  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  new  city  is  built  on  the  ftrand  to  the  north,  without  the  walls,  on  the  ground 
that  feems  to  have  been  left  by  the  fea,  and  makes  a  very  mean  appearance;  taking  up 
all  that  fpace  in  the  plan  without  the  walls,  except  the  ftrand  to  the  eaft,  and  a  great 
part  not  built  on  towards  the  old  port,  as  well  as  the  fpot  of  the  old  ifle  of  Pharos.  In 
feveral  houfes  built  round  courts  on  porticos,  they  have  placed  a  great  variety  of  pillars, 
moftly  granite,  which  were  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  city.  The  old  city  was,  without 
doubt,  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  when  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  was  carried  on  that 
way  by  the  Venetians  ;  and  the  decay  of  it  may  be  dated  from  the  time  the  paffage  was 
found  out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  commerce  took  another  channel ;  but 
when  the  trade  of  coffee  and  other  commodities  began  in  fome  meafure  to  flourifh, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  the  prefent  city  then  began  to  riie  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

Of  the  two  obelifks,  one  is  broke,  and  part  of  it  lies  on  the  ground.  It  has  been 
found,  by  digging  under  ground,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  obelifks  were  rounded,  and 
let  into  a  plinth,  as  the  Egyptians  ufed  to  place  their  pillars  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  ob- 
fervations  on  architecture.  Thefe  obelifks  might  be  before  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
If  I  made  no  miftake  in  taking  the  height  of  that  which  is  Handing,  by  the  quadrant,  it 
is  fixty-three  feet  high  ;  the  piece  of  the  obelifk  that  is  broke,  is  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  at  the  bottom  meafured  feven  feet  fquare. 

Higher  up  in  the  city,  over  the  ifle  Antirrhodcs,  that  is  probably  in  a  line  from  it, 
the  theatre  is  mentioned,  which  feems  to  have  been  at  the  hill  towards  the  gate  of 
Rofetto,  called  Coum  Dimas ;  which  I  conjecture  from  the  fhape  of  that  hill,  where 
they  were  digging  when  I  was  in  Alexandria,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  ftones. 

The  pillar  commonly  called  Pompey's  pillar  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  height,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  walls,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  erected 
after  Strabo's  time,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  monument :  it 
might  be  fet  up  either  in  honour  of  Titus,  or  Adrian,  who  were  in  Egypt.  Near  it  are 
fome  fragments  of  granite  pillars,  four  feet  diameter,  and  it  appears  plainly  from 
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many  old  foundations,  that  there  has  been  fome  magnificent  building  there,  in  the  area 
of  which,  it  is  probable,  this  pillar  was  erected  ;  and  fome  Arabian  hiftorians  (on  what 
authority  I  know  not)  call  it  the  palace  of  Julius  Caefar.     This  famous  pillar  is  of  red 
granite :  befides  the  foundation,  it  confifts  of  three  (tones  ;  the  capital,  which  is  judged 
to  be  about  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  leaves  being  per- 
fectly plain,  and  not  the  leaft  indented,  and  feem  to  be  the  plain  laurel  or  bay  leaf. 
Some  failors  have  found  means  to  get  to  the  top,  which  has  a  hole  in  it,  from  which  it 
is  judged  that  there  was  a  ftatue  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pillar  ;  the  fhaft  of  the  pillar, 
taking  in  the  upper  Torus  of  the  bafe,  is  of  one  ftone,  the  remainder  of  the  bafe  and 
pedeftal  of  another,  and  all  is  raifed  on  a  foundation  built  of  feveral  ftones,  in  the 
nature  of  two  plinths,  of  two  tier  of  ftone,  the  lower  fetting  out  four  inches  beyond 
the  upper,  as  that  fets  out  a  foot  beyond  the  plinth  that  is  over  it.     This  foundation  is 
four  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  the  pedeftal,  and  part  of  the  bafe,  which  is  of  one  ftone,are 
twelve  feet  and  a  half  high.  I  found  the  whole  height  by  thefhadow  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  account  fome  others  have  given  ; 
fo  that  taking  out  the  above  meafures;  and  a  half  a  foot   for  the  upper  Torus,  the 
height  of  the  fhaft  is  eighty-eight  feet  nine  inches,  that  is,  about  ten  diameters  of  the 
column  ;  for  I  found  the  diameter  of  it  to  be  about  nine  feet ;  the  die  of  the  pedeftal 
is  twelve  feet  two  inches  fquare,  and  the  plinth  is  two  feet  wider.     I  obferved  the  fwell 
m  the  pillar,  and  that  it  leans  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft.     The  pillar  is  well  preferved, 
except  that  it  has  fcaled  away  a  very  little  to  the  fouth,  and  more  to  the  north-eaft ; 
the  face  of  the  foundation  is  reprefented  in  the  draught  of  the  pillar,  as  it  is  to  the 
weft-fouth-weft,  where  fome  of  the  ftones  have  been  taken  away,  fo  as  to  fhew  the 
middle  ftone,  which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  as  if  the  pillar  refted  on  that  alone, 
whereas  the  work  remains  all  round,  on  which  the  pillar  is  raifed  ;  and  yet  it  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  main  weight  of  the  pillar  does  reft  on  this  ftone,  which  on  that  fide  is 
about  four  feet  wide,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  mixture  of  alabafter  and  flints  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  and  has  hieroglyphics  on  it.     When  I  returned  a  fecond  time 
to  Alexandria,  this  part  was  repaired  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  lower  plinth  is  made  a 
feat  for   people  to  fit  on ;    and  fo  it  is  no  more  to  be  feen  in  its  ancient  ftate.      There 
are  fome  figns  of  a  Greek  infeription  on  the  weft  fide,  which  can  hardly  be  difcerned, 
unlefs  the  fun  fhines  on  it :  it  confifts  of  four  lines  ;  what  letters  I  could  make  any 
conjecture  of,  I  have  given  below  *. 

To  the  weft,  beyond  the  canal  of  Canopus,  and  near  a  Sheik's  burial  place,  are  fome 
catacombs ;  they  confift  of  feveral  apartments  cut  in  the  rock,  on  each  fide  of  an  open 
gallery  :  on  both  fides  of  thefe  apartments  are  three  ftories  of  holes,  big  enough  to 
depofit  the  bodies  in  f.  Here  we  may  iuppoie  the  fuburbs  began,  in  which  were  gar- 
dens, fepulchres,  and  places  to  prepare  the  bodies  for  interment ;  as  the  quarter  called 
Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead,  was  to  the  weft  of  the  city.  The  catacombs  extended 
above  a  mile  to  the  weft,  and  there  are  a  great  number  all  along  by  the  fea;  many  of 
them  have  been  wafhed  away  by  the  water,  which  in  fuch  a  long  trad  of  time  has 
gained  on  the  freeftone  rock,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  them  feen  in  the  fea.     I  was 

"  J-  O  •  •  7  •  •  •  *  °COTATOI  P.  O.  P.  TA 
TCC   •   •   O  CONIOT.  TONAAEAAA 
A1C  MAPPOAIION  TON  AAI  .   . 
nOCE APACC 

+  It  appears  that  fome  of  them  have  been  plaiflered  over,  and  adorned  with  a  fort  of  cornidi  in  ftucco 
work  Some  of  them  had  alfo  other  fmaller  cell:)  within  them  at  the  end  or  on  one  fide,  which  might  be 
for  children. 
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in  fome  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  long  narrow  galleries  running  parallel  toone 
another,  and  fome  alfo  crofting  them  at  right  angles.  Thefe  I  conjectured  were 
thofe  magazines  in  which  they  embalmed  the  bodies  *.  1  The  moft  extraordinary  cata- 
combs are  towards  the  further  end,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fmeft  that  have 
been  discovered  ;  being  beautiful  rooms  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  niches  in  many  of 
them,  fo  as  to  depofit  the  bodies  in,  adorned  with  a  fort  of  Doric  pilafters  on  each  fide. 
The  round  room,  and  that  leading  to  it  are  very  beautiful,  and  fo  are  the  four  rooms 
drawn  in  the  plan  with  niches. 

Near  a  mile  farther  is  a  foffee  between  thirty  and  forty  paces  broad,  which  feems  to 
have  been  cut  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  the  fea.  As  the  city  is  faid  to  have  extended 
a  little  beyond  the  canal  that  came  into  the  port  Cibotus,  this  cannot  be  that  canal, 
becaufe  it  is  not  only  beyond  the  city,  but  alfo  further  to  the  weft  than  Necropolis.  It 
was  thought  hazardous  to  go  fo  far  as  the  foffee,  only  accompanied  with  a  janizary  and 
fervant ;  and  it  was  with  fome  art  that  I  led  the  janizary  fo  far,  and  indeed  he  began 
to  be  weary  of  waiting  oh  me.  It  was  certainly  very  hot  weather  to  go  abroad  all  day, 
as  I  often  did,  and  found  the  janizary  full  employment,  which  is  what  they  are  not 
ufed  to  ;  and  net  knowing  their  cuftoms,  I  defigned  to  gratify  him  at  my  departure, 
whereas  they  like  to  make  fure  of  fomething,  and  to  have  a  ftnall  piece  of  money  every 
time  they  go  out,  fo  he  always  pretended  fome  excufe  not  to  go  with  me  ;  but  the 
greateft  reafon  of  all  was,  that  I  fuppofe  fome  people  had  talked  to  him  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  that  I  obferved  every  thing  about  the  city  in  a  manner  not  ufually  prac- 
tifed,  and  might  fay  fome  other  things  to  deter  him  from  going  any  more  with  me  ;  for 
it  is  ufual  for  the  governor  to  have  a  certain  fum  paid  for  every  ftranger  that  goes  out 
of  the  gate  with  the  janizaries  of  Alexandria,  whom  they  oblige  to  pay  it,  but  if  they 
go  out  with  the  janizaries  of  Cairo,  the  governor  has  no  power  over  them  to  oblige  them 
to  pay  ;  fo  I  took  one  of  the  janizaries  of  the  place,  and  paid  him  the  ufual  tribute,  and 
found  myfelf  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  I  pleafed. 

I  had  an  account  from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  about  thirty  miles  weft  of  Alex- 
andria, and  about  two  hours  fouth  of  the  tower  of  Arabia,  in  a  vale  to  the  weft  of  the 
lake  Mareotis,  that  he  faw  under  ground  a  building  fupported  by  thirty-fix  marble 
pillars  :  this  probably  was  Tapofiris  f,  faid  to  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  this 
building  might  be  for  the  great  folemn  meeting  that  was  held  there ;  and  if  fo,  it  is 
probable  the  tower  of  Arabia  is  the  old  Cynofema,  and  the  vale  above  mentioned 
might  be  what  they  call  Baher-Bellomah,  or  the  fea  without  water,  which  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  mention. 

The  great  lake  Mareotis,  which  was  formerly  navigable,  is  now  generally  dry,  and 
has  only  water  in  it  for  fome  time  after  great  rains :  it  is  probable  the  canals  which 
conveyed  the  water  to  it  from  the  Nile,  have  been  obftrufted  and  filled  in  fuch  a  long 
courfe  of  time  before  thofe  canals  were  made,  or  if  at  any  time  after  they  were  choaked 
up,  it  might  have  been  a  plain  as  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  Pomponius  Mela,  fpeaking  of  the 
lake  Mceris,  by  which  he  feems  to  mean  this  great  lake,  as  I  obferve  elfewhere,  fays 
that  what  is  now  a  lake,  was  formerly  fields  J. 

The  canal  of  Canopus,  which  brings  the  water  to  Alexandria,  would  likewife  be 
flopped  up  if  they  were  not  fometimes  at  great  expence  in  cleaning  it,  which  was  done 
when  I  was  in  Egypt,  and  the  water  continued  in  it  two  months  longer  than  it  did  before 

•  EjS'  h  NiXfOTroXif,  xat  to  irjoan'O',  iv  u*  xiiToiTE  rao?Aol  x»l  raja*  xol  xarayiuya!,  to-jo;  t<x>  raji^f/as  tw  v!X{£» 
IxiTTiJf/at.     Strabo,  xvii.  p.  795. 

-f    EItjc  xv.ai  a-ripx,  htcl  TaToo-Hfi;  ax  M  5«?i»t7>:  eravtiyvjiv  Si^ojiitn  uuyaXm.     Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  799. 
%  tke  the  notes  in  the  geographical  diflertation. 
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it  was  cleanfed.  There  is  an  opinion  that  this  whole  canal  was  lined  with  brick  ;  and 
it  is  certain  about  Alexandria,  in  fome  parts  the  fides  are  cafed  with  ftone,  though  it 
might  be  only  fo  there,  as  a  quay  for  the  convenience  of  unloading  the  boats.  This 
canal  runs  about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  and  then  turning  to  the 
north  near  Pompey's  pillar,  in  that  courfe  it  runs  in  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
bafon  of  the  old  lake  coming  almoft  up  to  the  canal ;  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  it  turns  to  the  weft  from  a  northern  dire&ion. 

The  racing  place,  called  the  Hippodromus  *,  without  the  gate  of  Canopus,  was 
probably  in  the  plain  towards  the  canal,  beyond  the  high  ground,  where  I  fuppofe 
that  gate  was. 

I  made  fome  excurfions  to  the  eaft,  to  fee  what  remains  there  were  of  antiquity.  In 
thefe  expeditions  I  often  met  fome  Arabs  on  horfeback,  who  would  voluntarily  offer 
to  guard  me  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  in  order  to  get  a  fmall  gratuity ;  but  when  I  found 
out  their  defign,  and  was  fatisfied  there  was  no  danger,  I  fignified  to  them  that  they 
need  not  give  themfelves  that  trouble,  on  which  they  always  went  quietly  away.  Thefe 
Arabs,  when  they  have  any  difference  with  the  city,  as  often  happens,  will  not  permit 
any  body  to  go  out,  and  in  a  manner  blockade  the  city. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  a  very  bad  character,  efpecially  the  military  men,  and 
among  them  particularly  the  janizaries  :  they  very  well  anfwer  the  character  Csefar  f 
gives  of  the  foldiery  of  Alexandria  in  his  time  ;  they  raife  tumults,  plunder,  and  are 
often  guilty  of  affaffinations,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  juffice  of  them. 

Going  about  two  miles  to  the  eaft  by  the  canal,  I  came  to  a  height  to  the  north  of 
it,  on  which  are  feveral  ruins  that  probably  are  the  remains  of  Eleufis,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a  village  of  Alexandria  in  this  fituation  near  Nicopolis. 

NicopolisJ  was  three  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Alexandria,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  victory  Auguftus  gained  there  over  Antony,  and  on  that  account  the 
place  was  much  improved  by  him.     At  the  firft  entrance  on  the  height  from  the  plain, 
I  obferved  they  had  been  digging  out  ftones,  which,  as  they  faid,  were  foundations  of 
a  wall ;  but  I  law  plainly  there  had  been  a  fmall  channel  lined  with  ftone,  carried  along 
under  ground,  which  probably  conveyed  the  water  from  the  canal  to  the  refervoir  of 
Nicopolis  ;  which,  though  it  may  feem  a  very  great  and  extraordinary  work,  on  account 
of  the  height  of  the  ground,  yet  there  are  fuch  paffages  made  under  ground  in  Syria 
to  convey  the  water  for  many  miles,  with  piles  down  at  certain  dillances,  both  to  bring 
up  the  earth  as  they  made  the  aqueduct,  and  alfo  to  clear  it  in  cafe  of  any  obftrudTions, 
as  before  defcribed,  from  the  canal  of  Canopus  to  Alexandria.     Towards  the  fea  it  is 
an  uneven  high  ground  all  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  on  which  there  are  many  ruins  ;  but 
about  the  fite  of  Nicopolis,  there  are  remains  of  a  very  extraordinary  building,  which 
is  commonly  called  the  theatre,  and  I  imagine  to  have  been  fomething  in  the  nature 
of  a  Roman  caftrum  ;  it  was  built  with  an  entrance  in  on  every  fide,  and  fix  femicircular 
towers,  and  a  fquare  one  at  each  corner.     By  the  manner  in  which  the  ground   lies, 
there  feems  to  have  been  fome  buildings  within  :  it  is  built  of  fmall  hewn  ftone,  there 
being  three  tiers  of  brick  at  the  diftance  of  every  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  mortar  is 
very  thick,    which  made  me    conjecture  that  it  was  built  towards  the   time  of  the 

•  Eiv'  ImrWfOf*©'  xoL\ifj.nU  W,  x5ti  ai  •K75£{axfi|u<v5'.i  eu  aMai  ^x,^  Ti>"  iuiquyos  Tii,-  xaaJSami.  StraLo, 
I.  17.  p.  795. 

f  At  the  latter  end  of  the  tliiid  hook,  De  Bcllo  Civili. 

J  Ai%  i\  tw  'iTTOdfo'fxH  dtfXCo'r?!  »t  NixoTo/u;  in',  'tXt"TX  xaroixlav  Itz)  9«XxTi«  n6\tu;  kx  (XotIv.  T^ioixorra  $i 
h'ati  »tJ  Tti;  'AAj-av^jf/a;  ra^toi.      T»tov  J'  iTipwcuo'  IsCaj-o;  Kai'«c{  riv  T&VOt,     Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  795. 
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lower  empire  ;  the  walls  are  not  any  where  entire,  but  could  not  be  Iefs  than  twenty 
feet  high. 

About  four  leagues  from  Alexandria,  is  Aboukir,  called  by  Europeans  Bikiere ;  it 
is  on  the  well  fide  of  a  wide  bay,  which  has  to  the  eaft  that  head  of  land  that  makes 
out  to  the  north  from  Rofetto :  on  this  little  cape  to  the  weft  of  the  bay,  there  is  a 
garriioned  caftle,  and  fhips  ride  here  in  tolerable  fafety.  We  were  lodged  with  a  Jew, 
who  is  vice-conful  to  all  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  to  affift  the  fhipping  that  come 
to  anchor  there.  We  fent  a  letter  we  had  to  the  governor,  who  ordered  his  lieutenant 
to  come  to  us  to  offer  us  his  fervice  ;  and  this  officer  came  afterwards,  and  ferved  to  us 
the  coffee  the  governor  fent  us. 

We  had  feen  in  the  way  about  two  leagues  from  Alexandria,  fuch  channels  made  of 
ftone  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  I  fuppofed  were  made  to  Nicopolis  ;  by  which 
probably  the  water  of  the  canal  was  conveyed  to  thefe  parts.  In  the  way  alfo  is  a 
fait  lake,  the  water  of  which  they  fay,  comes  by  under-ground  paffages  from 
the  fea,  and  is  much  falter  than  the  fait  lakes  that  have  no  communication  with 
the  fea. 

A  chain  of  rocks  extend  above  a  league  from  Bikiere  to  an  ifland,  which  is  about 
h.df  a  mile  long,  and  a  furlong  wide;  there  are  remains  in  it  of  fome  under-ground 
paffages,  and  of  a  piece  of  a  ftatue  we  conjectured  was  a  fphynx.  I  obferved  alfo  that 
a  chain  of  rocks  extended  from  it  towards  Alexandria,  fo  that  probably  the  fea  has 
gained  much  on  the  land  ;  which  may  be  conjectured  not  only  from  this  appear- 
ance, but  is  alfo  evident  from  a  view  of  the  fhore  itfelf,  where  not  only  many  works 
cut  in  the  rocks  are  feen  in  the  fea,  but  alfo  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  ;  and  poffibly 
this  ifland  might  formerly  be  the  cape  of  Tapofiris  *,  where  there  was  alfo  a  city  of  that 
name  :  this  was  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Thonis,  faid  to  be  fo  called  from  the  King 
who  entertained  Menelaus  and  Helen. 

About  two  miles  nearer  Alexandria,  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  water : 
whether  it  were  the  temple  of  Venus,  Arfinoe  of  Tapofiris,  or  fome  other  temple  that 
might  be  at  Zephyrium,  mentioned  in  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge ;  there  are  pieces  of  columns  in  the  water  three  feet  diameter.  I  faw  alfo  three 
broken  ftatues  of  fphynxes  about  feven  feet  long,  and  three  others  about  four  feet 
long,  moft  of  them  of  a  yellow  marble.  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  ftatue  of  a 
woman  of  red  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  block  of  marble  four  feet  diameter, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  coloffal  ftatue,  and  many  pieces  about  it 
appeared  to  be  fragments  of  the  fame  ftatue,  particularly  the  hands,  which  from  the 
wrift  to  the  knuckles  meafured  eighteen  inches. 

Near  this  building  alfo  are  other  ruins,  part  of  which  feem  to  have  been  a  grand 
portico,  there  being  about  it  many  pieces  of  pillars  of  grey  and  red  granite.  To  the 
i'outh  of  thefe  are  many  red  granite  pillars,  which  from  the  order  they  lie  in,  and  the 
lhape  of  the  ground,  feem  to  have  belonged  to  a  round  temple ;  moft  of  them  are 
fluted,  and  three  feet  three  inches  diameter.  Several  pieces  of  plain  pillars  lie  toge- 
ther two  feet  diameter ;  I  conjectured  that  they  might  belong  to  the  portico,  and  that 
the  fluted  pillars  were  within  the  temple.  All  along  the  fhore  are  many  ruins,  and 
the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  feem  cut  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhews  that  there 
have  been  great  buildings  there.     They  dig  wells  all  about  this  fhore,  and  find  water 

*  Ztsv«  yosj  tI;  TOHJtos  pmcfd  Jin'wi  tS  te  wiXayB?  h*i  T>ii  StufvyQ',  h  ri  sYiv  vrt  jujxj*  TaToVwjij  psTix  th> 
NixoVotav  Kxl  to  Zs?u'f«V)  :«>a  imjkoi  ?^j«r«  Afo-tvoi;  Apjo^'rnj.  To  St  rowXaiov  x«i  ©£v»»  wi  m^u  incuiSa  $iw)» 
■'t»w/aov  tS  j3ari\'.w;  tS  ftfapctti  MsvsTiaoy  it  x«t  'EAtvuv  ftw'a.      Strabo,  1.1 7.  p.  800. 
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that  is  very  little  brackifh  according  to  the  account  that  Hirtius  *  gives  of  the  Alex- 
andrian war;  from  which  one  may  conjecture  that  the  water  may  come  not  only  from 
the  canals,  which  fometinus  have  very  little  water  in  them,  but  alfo  from  the  Nile, 
which,  it  has  been  found  b  c.\  Qrimce,  fills  all  the  fandy  foil  of  Egypt  as  high  as  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  that  river.  Though  experime  nts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  frefh 
water  may  be  found  by  digging  wells  on  fhores  above  high  water  mark :  and  Cafar 
feems  to  have  thought  that  the  water  came  from  the  fea.  So  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  fo  near  the  fhore,  the  water  comes  from  the  fea  or  the  Nile. 

CHAP.  II. —  From  Alexandria  to  Rofetto  and  Grand  Cairo. 

HAVING  embarked  ar  Leghorn  on  the  7th  of  September  1737,  old  ftyle,  we  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  Doing  only  a  week  in  the  voyage, 
from  the  time  we  loft  fight  ot  Sicily  On  the  24th  of  October,  we  fet  out  from 
Alexandria  to  Rofetto  •,  and  leaving  B:k..re  on  :he  left  hand  about  a  league,  we  came 
to  ths  madea  or  ferry,  about  two  leagues  from  Bikiere.  The  paflage  is  over  the  out- 
let of  a  lake  that  is  fuppofed  ro  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  as  this  ferry  dole  by  the  fea  muft  have  been  the  mouth  of  it.  Heracleum  f 
was  probably  1>  mew  here  iiea>-,  from  which  it  was  alfo  called  the  Heracleotic  branch. 
Canopus  \  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  i  igh;  r  up  this  river,  probably  about  the  place 
where  the  canal  went  out  ot  i'  This  place  was  famous  for  the  dilfulute  manner  in 
which  the  Alexandrians  di/erted  themfelves  there,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places 
along  the  canal  that  led  to  it :  it  is  laid  to  have  its  name  from  Canopus,  Menelaus's 
pilot,  who  died  there.  On  the  other  fide  of  this  fcry  is  a  cane,  where  pafiengers 
repofe,  and  think  themHves  iafe  from  the  Arabs,  who  rarely  go  to  that  fide.  All 
the  country  here  is  a  fandy  utfert ;  it  might  be  otherw  ife  when  this  branch  of  the  Nile 
annually  overflowed,  but  th<  re  being  a  ridge  of  low  fandy  hills  running  from  north  to 
fouth  near  the  Nile,  it  is  poflible  that  the  fruitful  foil  may  have  been  covered  with  the 
fand  blown  from  thofe  hills.  It  might,  however,  be  a  curious  experiment  to  dig  and 
fee  if  any  fuch  foil  is  to  be  found  as  is  ufually  brought  by  the  Nile.  The  fand  changes 
fo  often,  tha*  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  way,  if  they  had  not  built  eleven  pillars 
acrofs  the  plain,  which  I  conjectured  might  be  about  half  a  mile  apart,  in  order  to 
direct  the  way,  which  otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  fuch  times  as  the  wind 
raifes  great  clouds  of  fand,  as  it  often  does  in  Egypt.  At  one  oi  thofe  pillars  an  arch 
is  turned,  and  an  earthen  vafe  is  placed  under  it ;  which,  by  fome  charity,  is  kept  full 
of  Nile  water,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

In  this  journey  I  had  the  honour  to  accompany  the  Englifh  conful,  who  was  met 
by  his  vice-conful  of  Rofetto,  as  alfo  by  many  of  the  French,  above  a  league  from  that 
town.  When  we  were  come  within  the  fandy  hills,  we  were furprifed  at  the  fight  of  a 
magnificent  tent,  where  a  handfome  collation  was  prepared.  After  this  refrefhment, 
we  were  all  mounted  on  fine  horfes,  fent  out  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  each  at- 
tended by  a  groom  on  foot,  and  fo  arrived  at   Rofetto.     The  next  morning  the  go- 

*  Putcis  f<  (lis  aquam  dulcem  pofle  rcperiri  afiirmabat:  omnia  cnim  litora  naturaliict  aqure  dulcia  venas 
habere:  quod  fi  alia  iffet  litoris  iEgyptii  naturu,  atquc-  omnium  rcliquoi  urn,  &c.  Hirtius,  dc  Bella 
AUx. 

•f-    Mit«  J!  to»  Kanu£<»  ir»  To'H$a)cX««v  ii  H^axXia;  tX0'  '!{°v-      Stiabo,  I.  >.vii.  p.  801 . 

J  k^w»fe3-  a'  irl  w&Ai;  iv  b'«.ji  r.xl  ,'xxtov  racuiit  -<.~i>  AAi£c(Mgff'a(  «"£>T  ISitm,  iirun/j*©'  Kayu»v  t3  MtytXat,' 
avCifwa,  «5ro9«yoVr©-  *i/to9i,  ip^o-*  re  t£  2«{«tiJ®-  Jijcv,  &c.      Stiabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  boi. 
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vernor  fent  a  prefent  of  fheep  and  fowl  to  the  conful,  which  I  fuppofe  was  returned 
by  fomething  of  much  greater  value. 

Rofetto  is  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  anciently  called  Bolbitinum, 
which  Herodotus  fays  was  made  by  art.  This  town  is  called  by  the  Egyptians,  Rafchid, 
and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  molt  pleafant  places  in  Egypt ;  it  is  near  two  miles  in  length, 
confiding  of  about  two  or  three  ftreets,  It  would  be  carrying  conjectures  too  far  to 
fuppofe  that  the  Milefmns  fettled  here  when  firft  they  arrived  in  Egypt,  as  they  came 
into  the  branch  of  Bolbitinum,  went  out  afterwards  eaft  of  it,  and  built  the  wall  of  the 
Milefians,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Naucratis  *.  Any  one  that  fees  the  hills  about 
Rofetto,  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  ancient  barriers  of  the  fea,  and  conclude 
that  the  fea  had  not  loft  more  ground  than  the  fpace  between  the  hills  and  the  water. 
The  fine  country  of  Delta,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  two  beautiful  iflands  a 
little  below  the  town,  make  the  profpect  very  delightful  ;  the  country  to  the  north  is 
improved  with  moft  pleafant  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  and  almoft 
all  forts  of  fruits,  with  the  agreeable  variety  of  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  fmall  lakes 
in  different  parts ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  which  is  much  cultivated 
here,  it  adds  a  great  beauty  to  the  country.  Great  part  of  the  land  of  Rofetto  be- 
longs to  Mecca,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  a  relation  of  Mahomet  was  there,  and 
lived  at  a  place  where  they  have  built  a  mofque  towards  the  north  end  of  the  town. 
They  have  alfo  a  notion  that  if  Mecca  were  taken  from  them,  the  devotion  of  it  would 
be  removed  to  this  place. 

They  have  here  a  great  manufactory  of  ftriped  and  other  coarfe  linens ;  but  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  the  place  is  the  carriage  of  goods  between  this  town  and  Cairo ;  all 
European  merchandizes  being  brought  to  this  place  from  Alexandria  by  fea,  and 
loaded  on  other  boats  to  be  carried  to  Cairo,  as  thofe  brought  from  Cairo  on  the  Nile, 
are  here  put  into  large  boats  to  be  fent  to  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe  the 
Europeans  have  their  vice-confuls  and  factors  here  to  tranfact  their  bufinefs,  and 
letters  are  brought  regularly  from  Alexandria  by  land,  to  be  fent  by  boats  to  Cairo, 
on  the  days  they  fet  forwards ;  but  letters  of  greater  confequence,  that  require  dif- 
patch,  are  fent  by  foot  meffengers  acrofs  the  deferts  directly  to  Cairo.  Though 
Rofetto  is  fo  near  the  fea,  yet  the  water  is  very  good,  unlefs  when  the  north  wind 
blows  very  ftrong,  or  the  Nile  is  at  loweft,  when  the  water  is  a  little  brackifh.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Nile  does  not  rife  here  above  three  or  four  feet,  becaufe  its  banks 
are  low,  and  the  water  fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  country. 

I  faw  in  Rofetto  two  of  thofe  naked  faints,  who  are  commonly  natural  fools,  and 
are  had  in  great  veneration  in  Egypt ;  one  was  a  lufty,  elderly  man,  the  other  a  youth 
about  eighteen  years  old.  As  the  latter  went  along  the  ftreet,  I  obferved  the  people 
kiffed  his  hand.  I  was  alfo  told  that  on  Fridays,  when  the  women  go  to  the  burial 
places,  they  frequently  fit  at  the  entrance  of  them  ;  and  that  they  not  only  kifs  their 
hands,  but  fhew  them  the  fame  refpedt  that  was  paid  to  a  certain  heathen  idol,  and 
feem  to  expe£t  the  fame  kind  of  advantage  from  it.  I  myfelf  faw  one  of  thefe  faints 
fitting  at  a  mofque  door  in  the  high  road  without  the  gates  of  Cairo,  with  a  woman 
on  each  fide  of  him,  at  the  time  the  caravan  was  going  to  Mecca,  and  a  multitude  of 
people  were  palling  by,  who  are  fo  accuftomed  to  fuch  fights,  that  they  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

TTXEUtrami  ya%  i— »  Ta/xfiir^a  Tfiaxovra  vki/t!  MiXritnoi  xara  Kvafa'jn  (st^-  d'  rj»  tJv  Mij-Lv)  xaTtV^oy  b'(  to 
ro'u*  to  BoX0tTi»oy*  «t"  sxtavTs;  \v.iyi<jtt.i  to  Xsj^Ssv  xIkt/u*-  xft?  *  ivewrXtwamf  «'$  tov  Xowtixo»  WfUii  x.a.TXva.Vjjux.- 
yjt^xiiii  bafor,  ws'Tj*  sjiTiswy  Najx$«To»  »  sroAu  t5>  Xxilitti  virig 9tv.      Strabo,  1.  xvji.  p.  801. 
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Ofiriswas  buried;  Ifis  having  depofited  feveral  coffins  in  different  places,  that  Typhon 
might  not  find  out  his  body,  according  to  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  Cairo,  is  the  fepulchre  of  Sherk  Ahmed  Bedoui,  who 
was  the  fon  of  one  of  Mahomet's  uncles ;  and  here  fome  of  the  common  people  fay  the 
pilgrimage  of  devotion  would  be  made,  in  cafe  Mecca  were  taken  from  them.  Stopping 
at  a  village  for  want  of  wind,  we  went  to  fee  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  offered  us 
coffee ;  and  when  we  came  away,  he  fent  after  us  a  fmall  prefent  of  fifty  eggs  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  a  mark  of  his  relpeft.  In  this  country  I  faw  the  way  of  making  indigo 
blue,  with  an  herb  called  nil.  We  arrived  at  Ouarden  and  went  to  fee  the  governor, 
who  would  have  entertained  us,  and  fe nt  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  eggs  and  a  Iamb,  and 
afterwards  came  on  horfeback  to  the  boat,  and  returned  the  vifit ;  and  having  the  ufual 
honours  done  him  on  that  occafion,  it  was  fignified  by  the  conful's  people  that  wine 
would  be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  him,  which  accordingly  was  fent  after  it  was  dark,  not 
to  give  umbrage  to  confeientious  muffulmen. 

The  defert  of  St.  Macarius  is  about  a  fmall  day's  journey  weft  of  this  town,  where 
there  are  four  Copti  convents,  to  which  there  is  a  great  refort  by  the  Copti  Chriftians ; 
and  in  order  to  go,  they  commonly  land  here.  Beyond  thefe  convents  are  the  lakes  of 
Natron*, and  the  lea  without  water,  as  they  call  it,  in  Arabic,  Baher-Bellomah,  where 
they  find  eagle  ftones ;  and  the  rocks  are  in  fuch  fhapes,  that  they  may  give  the  com- 
mon people  occafion  to  fay  there  are  petrified  fhips  in  this  place.  It  feems  to  have  been 
an  ancient  communication  from  the  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  Lake  Mceris :  I  was  informed 
that  about  thefe  convents  there  are  a  great  number  of  wild  boars.  The  night  before 
we  finifhed  our  voyage,  was  fpent  in  mirth  and  firing  of  cannon,  on  our  friends  coming 
out  to  meet  us.  The  next  evening  we  came  to  the  village  of  Hele,  near  Cairo,  which 
feems  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  that  was  about  five  miles 
diftant.  On  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  November,  a  great  number  of  people  came 
out  to  meet  the  conful,  who,  mounted  on  a  fine  horfe,  was  preceded  by  fix  Janizaries ; 
and,  according  to  an  eaftern  cuftom  of  ftate,  a  man  went  before  and  fprinkled  water  on 
the  ground  to  lay  the  duft.  In  this  manner  he  entered  the  city,  followed  by  his 
friends  and  dependants  on  humble  affes  ;  no  Chriftian,  except  the  conful,  being  allowed 
to  ride  on  a  horfe  in  the  city. 

CHAP.  III.  —  Between  Damiata  and  Grand  Cairo. 

THOUGH  I  did  not  make  a  voyage  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  till  I  left 
Grand  Cairo  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  taking  the  fame  way  again  on  my  return  into 
Egypt,  yet  I  choofe,  in  this  place,  to  finifh  my  account  of  Delta,  and  the  country 
about  it. 

The  Bubaftic  and  the  Pehifiac  branches  are  the  fame  ;  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  Bubaftic 
branch  below  Bufiris,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  Baalbait,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Mattalla  ;  fo  that  the  Tanitic  branch  muft  have  gone  out  of  the  Bubaftic  ftill  lower, 
and  I  fuppofe  it  was  at  the  river  that  runs  north  of  Manfoura,  and  that  this  river  was 
the  continuation  of  the  Pelufiac  branch,  going  on  as  I  have  marked  it  in  the  map ;  but 
being  obftructcd,  the  waters  feem  to  have  made  their  courfe  chiefly  by  the  Tanitic 
branch,  which  runs  now  by  Damiata,  and  partly  by  a  fmaller  channel  to  the  eaft 
of  itf. 

*   Twig  )]  M'f'«(''i;  hVI  Ju'c  HTf.'ai  ^hs-ov  rtT^iov  "xjKrou  xat  nojui.;  Nit^iwti;.      Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  803. 
■\  Set  geographical  differtation. 
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The  country  from  Damiata  to  Gaza  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs,  who  are  under  no 
regular  government.  The  river,  or  torrent  of  ^gypt  feems,  without  any  difpute,  to  be 
the  rivulet  near  Rhinocorura  *.  I  fuppofe  that  the  fea  has  gained  on  the  Lake  Sirbonis, 
there  being  no  account  to  be  had  of  it ;  it  is  not  impoffible  that  the  rocks  about  this 
place  were  the  ancient  barriers  between  the  fea  and  the  lake;  the  poets  feign  that 
Typhon  lay  under  it.  Either  this  lake  had  the  fame  properties  as  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
Strabo,  by  miftake,  has  applied  them  to  it  f.  Near  it  was  Mount  Caffius  J,  defcribed  as 
a  fandy  hill  running  out  into  the  fea,  which  feems  to  be  the  place  now  called  Tenere  by 
mariners.  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  town,  was  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Caffius  ;  and  Pompey 
being  murdered  near,  was  buried  on  this  hill. 

The  great  lake  called  Menzale,  between  the  ancient  Pelufium  and  Damiata,  feems  to 
to  be  made  by  the  fea  on  thefe  low  and  marfhy  grounds,  which  were  formerly  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile  §.  This  lake  abounds  in  fea  fifh,  and  great  quantities  are  brought 
to  Damiata,  efpecially  a  fort  of  mullets,  the  roes  of  which,  when  cured,  they  call 
Botargo  ;  and  when  they  would  preferve  them  in  the  beft  manner,  they  dip  them  in 
wax,  and  carry  them  not  only  all  over  Turkey,  but  alfo  to  many  parts  of  Chriftendom. 
Pelufium  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  Sin  ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it  was  this  city  or  Sais. 
Twelve'  miles  from  Pelufium  was  Migdol,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Syrians,  by  Neco  King  of  Egypt. 

The  road  for  (hipping  to  ride  in  at  this  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  land,  and  very  dangerous ;  infomuch  that  when  the  wind  is  high,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  flip  their  cables  and  go  to  fea.  For  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the 
land,  they  know  by  the  founding  plummet  if  they  are  near  Egypt ;  as  within  that 
diftance  it  brings  up  the  black,  flimy  mud  of  the  Nile,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  which  is  often  of  great  ufe  in  navigation,  the  low  land  of  this  country  not  being 
feen  afar  off. 

There  are  two  bars  of  fand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  make  the  entrance 
very  difficult,  even  for  fmall  boats ;  notwithftanding  veflels  of  thirty  or  forty  tun  watch 
their  fit  opportunities  to  come  in  unloaded,  and  are  laid  up  at  the  town  during  the 
winter  feafon,  or  when  they  have  no  bufinefs.  As  the  people  here  are  very  abfolute, 
fo  in  order  to  encourage  the  navigation  of  their  own  boats,  they  will  not  permit  any 
fhip-boats  to  come  to  the  town  ;  and  all  the  goods  are  carried  out  in  fmall  boats,  two 
leagues  to  fea  to  the  (hipping.  On  the  fandy  point,  to  the  weft  of  the  entrance,  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  it,  is  a  fmall  round  caftle,  and  a  mile  higher  on 
the  other  fide,  at  lfhbely  Borge,  where  the  cuftom-houfe  is  kept,  is  a  ruined  caftle  of 
brick,  faid  to  be  built  by  Lewis  the  ninth  of  France,  and  higher  ftill  on  the  other 
fide  is  a  fmall  oftagon  caftle  and  platform,  which  are  likewife  of  brick. 

Damiata  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ;  the  Lake  Menzale,  as  well  as  I  could  be  informed,  comes  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  it ;  and  on  the  weft  fide,  between  the  river  and  the  fea,  is  a  narrow  tract 
of  land  that  is  not  a  mile  broad,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  Damiata  could  be  faid 
to  be  but  a  mile  from  the  fea  in  this  refpect,  as  fome  authors  of  the  middle  ages 
feem  to  defcribe  it,  who  fay  alfo  that  it  was  a  fea-port  town,  as  it  may  indeed  be  called 

*   See  geographical  diflertation  on  this  fubject.  f   Sec  Strabo  xvi.  p.  763. 

J  'Ej-1  as  To  Katriov,  -juiSn;  tjj  Ao'^o;  a,x^inr>^>a^m  aWifOf,  off«  To  Tlo^mm  t5  Mttyva  axpu,  xarai  xa»  A(o{  Iriv  ii§o» 
Kao-kS.      Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  760. 

§  Ta  1^0;  Tui  TlriXti<riai  /Sa^aS^a,  a  cretH  0  OTa^Ex^sopivo;  NhXoj  tyv'tXH  xoiAi'v  xai  thwliit  \*iv»  w  totw.  Strabo, 
1.  xvi.  p.  760. 
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at  prefent,  being  the  harbour  for  boats  and  fmall  fhips ;  though  it  is  poflible  this 
miftake  may  have  rifen  from  the  caftle  I  have  mentioned,  (where  there  is  a  cuftom- 
houfe)  being  confidered  as  the  port  of  Damiata,  where  there  are  great  ruins  of  houfes 
and  might  be  near  a  mile  from  the  fea  feveral  hundred  years  part.     At  the  north  end 
of  Damiata,  there  is  a  very  fine  large  round  tower,  built  of  hewn  flone,  which  might 
be  the  work  of  the  Mamalukes,  after  they  recovered  Damiata  from  the  Chriftians. 
The  town  is  large,  but  moft  of  it  ill  built,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen  and 
janizaries.     I  faw  fome  water  about  two  miles  ealt  of  the  town,  with  land  to  the  north 
of  it,  which,  as  well  as  I  could  be  informed,  is  the  great  Lake  Menzale,  for  travellers 
can  take  no  journies  into  this  country  to  make  obfjrvations ;  for,  befides  the  rogues 
that  are  without,  the  people  of  Damiata  themfelves  are  the  very  worft  people  in  all 
Turkey,  and  a  ftranger  cannot  fo  much  as  go  into  the  flreets  of  the  town,  that  are 
not  ufually  frequented   by  them,  without  being  infulted.      They  have  a  particular 
averfion  to  Europeans,  which  feems  to  be  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers 
and  to  be  occafioned  by  the  holy  war  ;  the  chief  fcene  of  which,  in  Egypt,  was  about 
Damiata,  which  was  taken  by  the  Chriftians  :  and  when  Lewis  the  Ninth  was  made 
prifoner,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  Egyptians  as  a  part  of  his  ranfom.     No  perfons 
muft  appear  here  in  the  European  drefs ;  and  as  a  Chriftian  is  known  by  his  mien, 
no  ftrangers  dare  go  out  of  the  ftreets  they  are  ufed  to  frequent.     I  myfelf  was  two 
or  three  times  infulted,  and  having  the  black  fafh  round  my  turban,  which  janizaries 
often  wear,  one  of  them  who  paffed  by  pulled  it  from  my  head,  which  put  a  ftop  to 
my  walks  into  the  town.      They  have  alfo  traditions,    that   perfons  employed  as 
European  confuls  have  been  maffacred,  and  others  obliged  to  leave  the  place.     There 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  their  villany  and  cunning.     They  have  a  ftrict  law  againft 
taking  away  cables  and  anchors,  which  are  left  by  the  fhips  that  are  drove  away  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting  fome  even  of  top  reputation  among 
them,  who  employ  their  own  people  to  rob,  and  then  negociate  with  the  captains  for 
money  to  have  them  reftored  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe  they  pretend  they  dare  not 
difcover ;  and  as  no  fhip-boats  can  come  to  the  town,  if  any  perfon  of  influence  has 
any  demand  on  the  captains  of  fhips,  which  they  cannot  come  at  any  other  way,  it  has 
been  known  that  they  have  flopped  them  in  the  town,  by  contriving  that  none  of  the 
boats  fliould  be  permitted  to  carry  them  off. 

The  great  trade  here  is  an  export  of  rice  and  coffee  to  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and  of 
the  former  a  counterband  trade  to  Europe,  which  has  been  the  caufe  of  tumults 
againft  the  Chriftians  :  they  have  alfo  an  import  of  tobacco  from  Latichea,  and  of  foap 
from  the  coafts  of  Syria. 

Going  from  Damiata  to  Cairo,  we  paffed  by  the  large  city  of  Manfoura,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Nile  :  this  I  conjecture  might  be  Tanis  *,  the  Zoan  of  fcripture.  Some 
travellers  mention  ruins  fix  or  feven  leagues  off,  called  Themafe,  which  may  be  the 
fame  that  Sicard  calls  Balbeis,  and  probably  is  the  ancient  little  Heracleopolis,  which 
was  capital  of  a  province.  Near  Manfoura,  the  Chriflian  forces  of  the  holy  war  were 
twice  defeated  ;  in  the  firft  action  the  Earl  of  Artois  was  drowned,  and  the  brave 
Earl  of  oalilbury  died  fighting  on  his  knees ;  all  the  forces  being  cut  to  pieces.  The 
French  engaging  afterwards  with  Lewis  the  Ninth  at  their  head,  the  King  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  Damiata,  among  other  things,  was  given  for  his  ranfum.  The  canal 
that  runs  north  ot  the  town,  falls  into  the  Lake  Menzale,  and  the  fouth  end  of  it  fc  jms 
to  be  part  of  the  Pelufiac  branch,  as  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  river  Tafnes,  mentioned 

*   O  Jam*;  io/io;,  xai  •ot'Tuj  it  amy  jj.tya.Xn  TcIh;.     Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  8oz. 
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by  the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war ;  which  feems  to  have  its  name  from  Daphne 
near  Pelufium,  by  which  I  fuppofe  it  formerly  ran ;  that  town  being  fuppofed  to  be 
Tahpanhes  of  the  fcriptures. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
the  villages  are  very  thick,  and  have  pleafant  groves  of  palm-trees  about  them, 
the  country  exceeding  rich,  and  when  it  is  green  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  many 
things  appear  in  bloflbm,  it  has  a  mod  delightful  afpect,  far  exceeding  the  country 
which  is  on  the  other  branch  of  the  Nile.  We  flopped  at  the  port  of  great  Mahalla 
on  the  weft,  and  rid  on  hired  affes  about  four  miles  to  the  city,  which  is  fituated  be- 
tween two  canals  ;  it  is  a  large  city,  tolerably  well  built  of  brick,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Garbieh,  where  a  fanjack  or  bey  refides,  and  a  detachment  from  each 
of  the  feven  military  bodies,  with  its  fardar  or  captain.  There  are  about  five  hundred 
Copti  Chriftians  in  the  town,  who  have  a  poor  little  church.  I  was  recommended 
here  to  a  merchant,  who,  I  think,  was  a  native  of  the  parts  towards  Morocco ;  and, 
though  he  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca,  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  mufful- 
man ;  he  gave  me  a  man  that  fpoke  the  Lingua  Franca,  (a  corrupt  Italian  ufed  in  the 
eaft)  to  go  along  with  me  wherever  I  pleafed,  and  a  very  good  apartment  in  a  cane 
that  belonged  to  him ;  he  fent  us  a  very  handfome  collation  in  the  morning,  when  I 
firft  tafted  the  butter  of  Egypt  in  the  month  of  December,  in  its  greateft  perfection, 
which  is  very  delicate.  At  night  we  were  ferved  with  a  very  plentiful  fupper,  and  he 
came  to  us  towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  but  would  not  eat ;  which  is  the  cuftom  in  the 
eaft,  if  they  come  to  you  at  all  whilft  at  table,  which  they  rarely  do,  unlefs  they  attend 
on  perfons  of  very  fuperior  rank. 

The  next  day  I  fet  out  for  Baalbait,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-eaft  ;  it  is  fituated 
about  a  furlong  to  the  eaft  of  the  canal  Thabanea,  part  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  ancient 
Mendefian  branch  of  the  Nile ;  but  I  fuppofe  that  the  Bufiritic  canal  pafllng  by  Baalbait, 
in  the  way  to  the  Phatnitic  branch,  a  canal  was  after  cut  from  it  to  the  Mendefian 
river,  which  was  further  to  the  north,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  map  of  Egypt ;  and  this 
probably  is  that  canal  which  now  makes  part  of  the  canal  Thabanea.  The  village  of 
Baalbait  is  one  of  thefe  artificial  heights,  on  which  probably  Bufiris  was  built ;  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  in  this  place,  being  defcribed  as  in  the  middle  of  Delta,  and 
Tvas  famous  for  a  large  temple  dedicated  to  Ifis*,  there  being  great  remains  of  a  temple 
here,  the  moft  coftly  in  its  materials  of  any  in  Egypt ;  it  is  built  of  granite,  and  appears 
by  the  hieroglyphics  and  capitals  of  the  pillars,  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Ifis  :  the  ruins 
of  it  are  on  the  low  ground  to  the  fouth-eaft.  As  well  as  I  could  trace  out  the 
foundation,  it  feemed  to  have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  hundred  feet 
broad,  for  it  is  all  a  confufed  heap  of  ruins.  At  about  one  hundred  feet  diftance  is  a 
mound  raifed  round  it,  as  to  keep  out  the  Nile,  with  an  entrance  on  each  fide ;  the 
walls  of  the  temple  feem  to  have  been  ten  feet  thick,  and  to  be  built  on  the 
outfide  with  grey  granite,  in  very  fmall  fpecks,  with  fome  mixture  of  red.  The  infide 
was  built  of  fine  red  granite.  Meafuring  the  ftoncs,  I  found  moft  of  them  were  ten 
feet  long,  and  five  feet  deep  and  broad  ;  the  pillars,  all  broke  to  pieces,  were  four 
feet  diameter,  of  red  granite,  the  capital  being  the  head  of  Ifis,  as  number  thirteen,  in 
the  fourth  plate  of  the  Egyptian  architecture.  They  are  every,  dav  deftroying  thefe 
fine  morfels  of  Egyptian  antiquity  ;  and  Ifawfome  of  the  pillars  hewn  into  mill-ftones. 
I  conjectured  that  there  might  have  been  four  rows  of  twelve  pillars  each  in  the  temple; 

*  'E,-  B«ri{i»  ■atC'Kii  .  .  .  .  Iv  tx'ktt]  y«j  }>}  t»T  'aixit  Ig-'i  fwyirsi  "icri©-  »jo»,  tigt/Toei  Si  »'  ot>.ij  aiiri  Tii;  'Aij-iiiria  b 
uiVji  T«f  AcVra.     Herod.  1.  ii.  ?.  59. 
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but  what  commanded  our  attention  flill  more,  was  the  exquifite  fculpture  of  the 
hieroglyphics ;  and  though  the  figures,  about  four  feet  high,  are  in  the  Egyptian  tafte, 
vet  there  is  fomething  fo  fine,  fo  divine,  in  a  manner,  in  the  mien  of  the  deities  and 
priefts,  that  it  far  exceeds  any  thing  I  ever  law  in  this  way.  I  obferved  feveral  pieces 
of  very  fine  and  uncommon  marbles,  which  probably  are  the  remains  of  ftatues  that 
adorned  the  temple. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  and  going  on  towards  Cairo,  we  pafled  by  Semenud,  on  the 
weft,  and  foon  after  Aboufir,  two  confiderable  towns ;  the  former  does  not  feem  to  be 
Sebennytus,  capital  of  the  upper  province  of  this  name,  which  ought  to  be  looked  for 
on  the  Sebennytic  branch. 

The  canal  between  Efhbou  and  Motrody,  might  be  the  canal  of  the  Kings  to  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  if  fo,  Phacufa  muff  have  been  here,  at  which  place  this  canal  began 
from  the  Pelufiac  branch.  This  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Sefoftris  King  of 
Egypt,  probably  carried  on  by  Neco  *,  one  of  his  fucceffors,  and  afterwards  by  Darius, 
and  finiihed  by  Ptolemy  the  fecond  of  that  name,  King  of  Egypt,  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  they  could  let  in  the  water  at  pleafure ;  the  work  having  before  been  left  un- 
finilhed,  out  of  an  opinion  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
confequently,  if  this  canal  was  opened,  might  drown  the  country,  or  at  lead  fpoil  the 
waters  of  the  Nile. 

Further  on  the  eaft  fide,  we  came  to  Bcnalhafiar,  where  there  are  great  marks  of  an 
ancient  city  to  the  north  of  the  village ;  two  bafins,  as  of  fmall  lakes,  divided  by  a 
broad  mound,  are  encompafied  with  high  ground,  that  feems  to  have  been  raifed  by- 
art,  probably  out  of  thofe  hollows  to  build  the  city  oil,  fo  as  to  be  defended  againft 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  ;  the  whole  feems  to  be  about  two  miles  in  compafs.  This 
might  be  the  ancient  Bubaflus,  thought  to  be  Phibefeth  of  the  fcripture. 

It  very  well  anfwers  to  the  defcription  Herodotus  f  gives  of  it,  and  the  temple  he 
mentions  might  be  on  the  high  ground  between  the  two  bafins  which,  from  Herodo- 
tus's  account,  feem  formerly  to  have  been  open  to  the  river,  and  the  ground  of  the 
city  being  raifed  by  art,  the  temple  remained  in  the  middle,  as  it  was  at  firft,  on  a 
ground  not  fo  high,  though  it  might  have  been  raifed  above  the  other  ground :  the 
whole  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  the  mounds  about  a  furlong 
wide ;  on  each  of  which  they  probably  had  three  ftreets.  This  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Diana,  who  in  the  Egyptian  language  was  called  Bubaftis,  and  from  the  worfhip  of 
her  this  city  had  its  name. 

Higher  on  the  river  was  Onias,  a  town  which  had  its  name  from  a  Hebrew  prieft, 
who  had  obtained  it  of  a  King  of  Egypt,  and  built  a  temple  there  in  oppofition  to  that 

*   N(X4j\- o:  7r,  %amix^  \vtxfignfl  ^(un;  rn    \(  t»iv  'Eoi/S^av  SaXaarav  f  t^so-ri-  th'v  Aaj'io,-  a  X\<$<rn;  i.'i/rsfao 

Jiijvjt.      Herod    l.ii.  c.  158. 

'Et/«9>-,  ii  n  £i-c'jt-£  xa-ra^ccq  pa  Jwo  Eeo-aV$'°>"  tz$o  t*v  T«oiiai>'  oi  is  v~<>  is  'Fa^pm'xyaidoj,  Kjfa/zsvs  )is,io*, 
(i V  IxXllTo/roj  tgv  £»»•  iVs{ov  SI  i~o  Aaj«'«  t«  ct^wtw  SiaSefapr.K  to  tcr,;  sf)0»"  —————  01  fidjroi  Tl-.oK'.palKol 
CswiXh,-  Siaxt^J-ajT'.;,  xX«rov  iirei'txrav  Toy  "EufiTCn,  Sfl  0"  /Si&oitto  skt^kv  axuXvlu;  ti?  TflV  if*  va^aT^al•I  xal  HcrxXtiv 
si.\ii.      Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  S04. 

A  to  St  tk  TlnXmnxxS  rouKTos  %iLpi\  If!  X'f0"*""'*   "S   7"  '•Ajafioi  xo'Avov   xu\   tiJv    IvvSjiv   2xXy.xmr.      T 


c-vis'lfX'o-iv  at/lor,  &c.      Diodorus,   1.  i.  p.  29. 

Ultra  dcierruit  inundalionis  meuis,  excelfiore  tribus  cubitis  Rubro  mari  comperto.  Aliqm  won  earn 
affitiint  caufam,  fed  ne  immiiro  mari,  corrumperentur  aqux  Nili,  qux  fola  potus  prcebct.  n.n.Nat. 
Hiji.  1.6   c.29 

t   Mantra  r!  h  BbCart  wfolj  !f(X»'9»>  i»  *?  *«>  !{$»  ijl  BK?arft?,  &C.      Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  1 37. 
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of  Jerufalem,  of  which  Jofephus  gives  a  very  full  account ;  by  which  it  appears  from 
the  words  of  Ptolemy's  grant,  that  it  was  before  called  Leontopolis,  in  this  province 
of  Heliopolisj  and  that  there  was  a  ruined  temple  there  dedicated  to  rural  Bubaftis, 
or  Diana. 

We  parted  the  Delta,  and  failed  up  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  where  it  runs  in  one 
ftream.  To  the  eaft  of  the  river  about  a  league,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopolis, 
which  is  On  of  the  fcriptures,  and  is  now  called  Matarea ;  it  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  fun  *.  They  worfhipped  alfo  a  bull  they 
kept  here  under  the  name  of  Mnevis  ;  as  they  adored  that  animal  at  Memphis,  by  the 
name  of  Apis.  The  account  of  the  firft  foundation  of  it  by  Actis  f,  the  fon  of  Rhoda 
and  the  fun,  and  that  he  taught  them  aftronomy,  muft  be  looked  on  as  a  fabulous 
account.  The  fmall  remains  of  this  city  are  to  the  north-north-eaft  of  Cairo.  A  large 
mound  encompaffes  the  whole  ;  the  ancient  fite  being  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a 
mile  long.  At  the  fouth  end  are  two  entrances,  and  at  the  weft  a  large  one,  which 
might  have  been  the  ancient  way  to  the  temple,  for  near  it  are  ruins  of  a  fphynx  of  a 
bright  fpangling  yellow  marble ;  it  is  about  two-and-twenty  feet  in  length,  the  ear  is 
two  feet  long,  and  the  head  four  feet  broad  ;  it  has  fuch  a  tutulus  or  ornament  on  each 
fide  of  the  head,  channelled  as  the  great  fphynx  at  the  pyramids  has,  with  which  the 
fphynx  is  commonly  reprefented.  Near  it  is  a  piece  of  the  fame  (lone,  with  hierogly- 
phics cut  on  it.  Sixteen  paces  to  the  north,  are  feveral  ftones  that  feem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  another  fphynx  ;  to  the  eaft  are  fome  others  that  might  be  part  of  two  other 
fphynxes,  and  a  large  (tone  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  adorned  with  hierogly- 
phics on  one  fide.  There  is  an  obeliik  remaining,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  gate,  but  a 
little  more  to  the  fouth,  as  there  doubtlefs  was  another  to  the  north.  I  found  by  the 
quadrant  that  it  was  fixty-feven  feet  and  a  half  high,  fo  that  fuppofmg  it  to  be  one  of 
the  four  eredted  by  Sochis,  which  were  feventy  feet  high,  and  allowing  three  feet  for 
the  depth  of  the  plinth  it  was  let  into,  the  ground  has  rifen  feven  feet  and  a  half.  This 
obelifk  is  fix  feet  wide  to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  fix  feet  four  inches  to  the  eaft  and 
weft,  and  it  is  difcoloured  by  the  water  to  the  height  of  near  feven  feet.  It  is  well 
preferved,  except  that  on  the  weft  fide  it  is  fcaled  away  for  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
To  the  north  of  this  obelifk,  and  of  the  place  where  the  other  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
flood,  the  ground  is  very  much  raifed  ;  on  which  the  ancient  city  might  be  built.  To 
the  fouth  of  the  weft  entrance,  the  earth  has  been  dug  away,  and  I  faw  a  rufticated 
wall  three  feet  eight  inches  thick,  built  with  two  rows  of  ftone  in  breadth,  clamped 
together  with  irons. 

Sultan  Selim  encamped  his  army  in  this  place  when  he  came  to  befiege  Cairo,  and 
there  are  great  mounds  raifed  all  round,  of  very  large  unburnt  brick,  and  alfo  a  ram- 
part to  the  eaft  of  the  obelifk,  as  reprefented  in  the  drawing.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Sultan  Selim  caufed  the  fphynx  I  have  mentioned  to  be  blown  up.  The  priefts  J  of 
Heliopolis  were  the  moft  famous  of  all  Egypt  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  aftrono- 
my, and  were  the  firft  that  computed  time  by  years,  each  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  days.     They  had  here  a  fort  of  college,  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  rooms. 

*  H  tS  HXis  tooXi;  for)  xvjjlx]®-  d^toKtya  xnjj.in,  to  isjot  £^str«  tS  -n\iu,  xjx)  tot  (Sshtov  Mst/iv  iv  crwS  rm  Tff^ojuivcv, 
c;  TOap  aVJoif  vtmpircu  Sfoj.      Strabo,   1.  xvii.  p.  805. 

■f  Axti?  $  h\  Aiyu7r7ov  aVaja;  i'xlicrf  Tifv  'HXiwroXin  cvcju«£ojUE»|y,  atxo  tS  walfos  vfjusvoj  T>i\  'agotTvryogiw  01  5' 
•AjyvsrKot  e^aSov  wap  ai/T«  Ta  T7£^i  ttN  arfo7wy*ay  3ea'£r)jLiaix.      Diodorus,   1.  v.  p,  328. 

J  'Oi  yi{  'HAiSfflroMrai  Xiyovrai  AiyinrYtw  (Tvai  XoyifwiTuloi .      HeroH    I    ii.  C.  3. 

'E»  is  tj  H\unro\H  xasi  oi\ui  HdOjt.fi  pryaXsj,  i\  01;  di£T{ito»  oJ  «{«{'  jxayira  y»{  Jn  Tai/Tr,»  xaloiiuay  U^im  ytyoiiica 
<fajl  to  tuah/Mti),  $A<jjqQxv  dvfyw  n«t  ctrfoyojutxw.     Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  806. 

10  Herodotus 
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Herodotus  came  to  this  place  to  be  inftructed  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
Strabo,  when  he  came  to  the  city,  was  fhewn  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus ; 
the  latter  was  a  great  aftronomer,  and  they  ftudied  here  together  for  thirteen  years  ; 
a  famous  obfervatory  near  Heliopolis  had  its  name  from  Eudoxus*,  oppofite  to  which, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  where  it  divides,  was  the  city  of  Cercefura  ;  but  all  this 
learning,  the  fame  author  gives  an  account,  was  no  more  at  Heliopolis  in  his  time. 

The  village  of  Matarea  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  defcribed  enclofure.  What  it  is 
very  remarkable  for,  as  well  as  the  country  two  miles  farther  fouth,  is  the  excellent 
water  that  is  always  found  here  on  digging  about  four  feet  deep  ;  it  is  faid  to  be  lighter 
than  the  Nile  water,  and  that  digging  nearer  the  river,  they  mull  go  deeper  to  find  the 
fprings,  where  the  ground  may  be  higher.  It  is  certain  that  all  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
if"  they  dig  down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  Nile,  they  find  water,  though  the  foil 
being  moftly  fait,  it  makes  the  water  brackifh ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  happens  to 
be  here  a  vein  of  earth  that  is  free  from  fait,  and  ferves  as  a  (trainer,  that  makes  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  purer  than  they  are  in  its  own  bed. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  country  have  a  tradition  that  the  holy  family  lay  hid  here  for 
fome  time  when  they  came  into  Egypt,  and  add  that  a  tree  opened  and  became  hollow 
to  receive  and  flicker  them  from  fome  bad  people.  The  Coptis  pretend  to  fhew  the 
very  tree  which  is  hollow,  and  of  the  fort  they  call  Pharaoh's  fig,  or  the  fycamore, 
and  take  away  pieces  of  it  as  relics  ;  but  the  Romans  fay  that  the  old  tree  fell  down 
and  was  carried  away  by  the  monks  of  the  convent  belonging  to  Jerufalem. 

They  fhew  here  a  field  they  call  the  Balfam  Garden,  where  they  fay  the  trees  grew 
of  which  they  made  the  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and  there  is  fome  account  that  Cleopatra, 
relying  on  the  favour  of  Anthony,  removed  thofe  trees  from  the  holy  landf,  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  Herod  ;  and  that  from  this  place  they  were  tranfplanted  to  the 
country  beyond  Mecca. 

There  is  great  rcalbn  to  think  that  the  country  about  Heliopolis  is  the  land  of  Gofhen, 
which  is  called  alfo  Ramefes  in  fcripture,  efpecially  as  the  children  of  Ifrael  went  by 
Ramefes  the  firfl  ftation  on  their  departure  from  Egypt ;  this  country  being  near 
Memphis,  where  it  is  probable  Pharaoh  refided  at  that  time. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Of  Grand  Cairo, 

OLD  Cairo  feems  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Babylon,  which  I 
imagine  to  have  been  on  Mount  Jchufi,  at  the  fouth  end  of  old  Cairo  ;  from  the  north 
end  of  which  the  foot  of  the  hill  makes  out  to  the  river,  anfwering  the  defcription,  that 
by  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  came  to  the  river,  they  railed  the  water  up  to  the  height ; 
about  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  conftantly  employed,  who,  it  is  to  be  fup. 
poled,  worked  at  the  machines  for  that  purpofe.  There  is  a  way  to  the  fouth,  which 
feems  to  have  been  opened  through  this  height ;  and  though  this  and  fome  other  high 
grounds  near,  look  very  much  like  heaps  raifed  by  throwing  out  the  rubbifh  of  the  city, 
yet  it  is  very  p»obable  that  from  the  height  they  might  carry  their  dung,  and  throw  it 

*    'E»  ii  -y.  iuSvi  Ki^xs'crajx  tuoAi;   xa'a.  t»\-  'Euc(-J|k  Kiifxitr,  TXOTas*  os'xvvlai  yd$  trxo— i  rt;  ct^o  tTi;    HAi«  xro'foitf, 
xxvarif  xai  srgi  T>i;  Kv.ds,  *x^'  r,v  \<rri^ut--.i(j  !wi»o;  Taiv  «'faviai>  t»x\-  xivom;.      Strabo,  1.  xvi>.  t>.  806. 

|"    ItfiKOus— — —  if*  o  otuly  kx\  fSvunXHWy  xal  0  ts  ^n.Xieijj.n  ria^xcifKro,-"    t'n   01   to  ^uloy  Sa^tvioK,   Hvltrv   tolxo;  xxl 
Ti{(xi»Sr,  aau/xxTi^on"  oJ  to\  <p\?'i<ti  Sm%foWllj  ^7T'Ax(if?avBi7i»  aTyffoi?  to\  cirov,  yXitJCf  ya^axli  OTa^a^rArwiov  a\aA»;^9;i\; 
K'.yX'XJix  >,xu>oa.>H  <»)£»'  \vn  0!  xifxAaV/ia;  dxiifiaj-J,-  xai  viro^uiTHi  a^ojiivaf,   xc*'  &l*™vanrLai'  tijiu®'  «»  in, 
vd  Jioti  irlavda  (*6o»  yiniLi<u.     Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p,  76J. 

down 
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down  on  each  fide  of  this  foot  of  the  hill  to  raife  it  higher,  and  make  this  fortrefs  the 
more  inacceffible  *.  It  is  more  probable  alfo  that  Babylon  was  here,  becaufe  it  is 
directly  oppofite  to  the  pyramids,  as  defcribed  by  the  ancient  geographers,  and  very 
near  the  Nile  ;  whereas  the  caftle  of  Cairo  is  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  it  is  a  plain 

f round  almofl  all  the  way  to  the  river.  Some  t  captives  from  Babylon,  on  the 
uphrates,  having  efcaped,  fled  to  this  hill,  made  excurfions,  and  plundered  the 
country ;  but  obtaining  a  pardon,  and  fubmitting  to  the  government,  they  had  this 
place  given  them  to  inhabit,  and  called  it  Babylon  from  their  own  city. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  uninhabited  convent  of  St.  Michael ;  to  which  a  priefl 
goes  every  Sunday  to  officiate.  The  town  of  Babylon,  probably  in  time,  extended 
down  to  the  plain  ;  for  to  the  north  of  that  part  of  the  hill  which  fets  out  towards  the 
river,  are  remains  of  a  very  extenfive  building,  which  I  conjecture  might  be  a  fort  of 
caftrum  for  the  Roman  legion  which  was  at  Babylon  J.  It  is  called  Cafr  Kieman§, 
caftle  Kieman,  and  is  exactly  of  the  fame  manner  of  architecture,  as  the  building 
defcribed  at  Nicopolis,  the  walls  being  built  of  fmall  hewn  ftone,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
every  four  foot,  are  three  layers  of  brick.  One  tower  is  now  forty  feet  high,  the 
other  much  higher ;  but  as  it  is  converted  into  a  Greek  nunnery,  the  infide  is  very 
much  altered  ;  on  the  third  ftory  is  a  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  fupported  by  eight 
Corinthian  pillars  ;  and  at  prefent  there  is  a  well  down  from  the  middle  of  the  room  : 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  whole  building  are  arched  at  top.  This  caftle  is 
inhabited  by  Chriftians,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  churches  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  it  has  been  often  the  refuge  for  fugitives  in  the  time  of  public  infur- 
rections.  The  building  in  many  parts,  is  entirely  deftroyed,  and  they  carry  away  the 
ftones  to  build. 

The  city  of  Grand  Cairo  has  been  much  magnified  as  to  its  extent,  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants ;  it  confifts  now  of  three  towns  or  cities  a  mile  apart,  that  is  old 
Cairo,  Cairo  properly  fo  called,  and  the  port  called  Bulac.  The  ancient  city  which 
feems  to  have  fiicceeded  to  Babylon,  and  was  built  near  it,  was  called  Mefr,  the  old 
name  of  Egypt;  it  had  alfo  the  name  of  Fofthath  ||,  becaufe  Amrou-Ben-As  pitched 
his  tent  there  when  he  befieged  Babylon.     From  this,  that  part  which  was  afterwards 

*  Beyond  thjs  height  are  three  or  four  old  Copti  convents  uninhabited,  to  which  the  priefb  go  to 
officiate.  The  hill  Jchufi  runs  fo  as  to  make  a  fmall  femicircle,  about  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  way 
up  by  an  eafy  afcent,  by  which  alio  the  water  might  be  raifed,  that  might  enter  to  the  very  fool  of  the 
hill,  as  it  doc*  at  prefent  by  a  fmall  canal  :  and  there  being  a  pafTage  between  the  hills  to  the  fouth  towards 
Al-Bafetin,  a  larger  canal  runs  there  from  the  fouth  of  Saroneby,  and  waters  all  that  country. 

T  AtyjTa*  d-,  t^-v  ai^^aXa.Tj.'y  t«V  ix  tik  Ba«uXoJyo>  aXovl*;  «— cr>i;at  rS  jSa^iXf*;,  fxvi  dvva^va;  ?J^v  7a;  \> 
to*V  E^voi;  TaXaiTa^ia,*'  y,-  xa]xXa^«|iA?yys  lua^a  tov  wolajuov  X'*'Voy  xaffsgey  o*a~oX£jw.4y  to?;  'AtyuTTTi'oif  xaj  THI 
tnmrfxvs  jj^av  xalx^jf/f.'u'  tjX©-  i\,  JoSr/STii  adVa,-  a'vlot;  xahuu&eu  tstov  ov  x*i  mo  ^ni  -zjo.1$&  Ba£fXi>« 
wjoo-ay^iwrxi .      Diod.  1.  i.  p.  52. 

Ava7rXtuo"am  o  ir.  &tt.^v?>£v  tyxpov  tfupyoV,  xTrorxv'tur;  eylaCca  BatvXaytwv  TiyiJy,  hiu.  6tx~^x^afjavuV  iT/lxn^a 
xajoutiaui  wafct  ray  {sx&tfj.wv*  vuvl  o'  sr*  r^aloVtdoy  tvos-  iZv  rpwv  tctyparuv  tvv  ^gyjavlwy  ttjV  AiyvTzhv'  f'c&X*? 
a  If  It  xtto  tS  rfCcioirtSx  xxl  jw/xC  N«'Xs  xaSrixucra,  Si  «,-  utto  tS  raola/iS  Tfojjoi  xxl  xo^Xiai  To  i$w$  ayaywiy, 
avofiJy  JxaTov  Trr/rrixcvla  Ifya^opUta,  ii-jpUv'  xJo^ZAxi  0°  sySa'Js  •mXauyij  a!  Tlv^afiiSii  h  tv  ■ntjaia  iy  Mifi?«,  xou 
fitrl  CTXtia»'oy.     Strabo,  l.xvu.  p.  8^7. 

It  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  founders  of  Babylon  were  the  captives  taken  by  Sefoftris, 
of  their  defcendants  ;  though  there  was  another  account  which  he  does  not  Teem  to  credit,  that  it  was 
built  by  fome  Babylonians,  who  came  with  Seuiitamis  into  Egypt.  Jofephus  feems  to  fay  that  this  city 
was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Cambyfee. 

J   Sec  the  quotation  out  of  Strabo  in  the  preceding  note. 

§  It  is  poflible  the  foldiers  quartered  heie  might  be  called  the  archers,  and  that  from  thence  it  might 
have  its  name;  Kieman,  in  the  Arabic  language,  fignifying  the  fign  Sagittarius.  I  found  fome  called 
this  place  Cafrktlhemeh.  ||  Fofthath.  in  the  old  Arabic,  fignifies  a  tent. 

16  built 
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built  on  had  its  name,  which  it  might  after  communicate  to  the  whole  town.  The 
prefent  great  city  of  Cairo,  which  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Caher*,  according  to  their 
hiftorians,  was  built  by  a  general  of  the  firft  Calif  of  the  Fathmites,  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  feventy-three  of  Chrift.  It  is  faid  Saladin  built  walls  round  both  thefe 
cities. 

A  third  city  was  built  between  the  old  and  new  cities  called  Kebafeh,  which  has 
been  fince  dcltroyed,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  now  feenf.  Gize  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  city  adjoining,  and  alfo  Roida  in  the  ifland  I  (hall  fpeakof. 

Old  Cairo  is  reduced  to  a  very  i'mall  compafs,  and  is  not  above  two  miles  round  ;  it 
is  the  port  for  the  boats  that  come  from  upper  Egypt :  fome  of  the  beys  have  a  fort 
of  country  houfes  here,  to  which  they  retire  at  the  time  of  the  high  Nile. 

In  old  Cairo  are  the  granaries  commonly  called  Jofeph's.  They  are  only  fquare 
courts  encompaffed  with  walls  about  fifteen  feet  high,  ftrengthened  with  femicircular 
buttrefies ;  they  feem  originally  to  have  been  built  of  ftone,  but  now  a  great  part  of 
them  is  of  brick.  Thefe  courts  are  filled  with  corn,  leaving  only  room  to  enter  at  the 
door ;  the  grain  is  covered  over  with  matting,  and  there  is  a  flight  fence  made  round 
the  top  of  the  walls  of  canes,  which  I  imagined  were  defigned  in  order  to  difcover  if 
any  people  have  got  over  the  walls  :  the  locks  of  the  doors  alfo  are  covered  over  with 
clay,  and  fealed.  As  the  birds  fometimes  get  to  the  corn,  fo  the  keepers  of  the  gra- 
naries are  allowed  a  certain  quantity  on  that  account.  They  fay  there  were  feven  of 
thefe  granaries,  and  there  are  remains  of  fome  of  them  turned  to  other  ufes,  this  being 
the  only  one  now  ufed  for  corn,  which  is  what  is  brought  down  from  upper  Egypt  for 
the  ufe  of  the  foldicrs,  and  diftributed  out  to  them  as  part  of  their  pay,  and  they 
ufually  fell  it :  'fix  yards  of  this  granary  were  full  of  wheat,  and  one  of  barley  for  the 
horfe. 

At  the  north  end  of  old  Cairo  is  the  building  for  raifing  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the 
aqueduct ;  it  is  a  very  magnificent  plain  fabric,  faid  to  be  erecled  by  Campion,  the 
immediate  predeceflbr  of  the  laft  of  the  Mamaluke  Kings  ;  it  is  a  hexagon  building, 
each  fide  being  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  long,  and  about  as  many  high  ;  the 
afcent  to  it  on  the  outfide  is  very  eafy  for  the  oxen  to  go  up,  that  turn  the  Perfian 
wheels  to  raife  the  water  to  the  top  of  it.  The  water  comes  into  the  refervoir  below 
by  a  channel  from  the  Nile  ;  but  when  the  Nile  is  low,  it  comes  into  a  lower  refervoir, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  other  by  another  wheel :  from  this  it  is  conveyed  up 
about  a  hundred  feet  by  five  oxen,  to  as  many  wheels  above.  Five  oxen  turn  as  many 
wheels  on  the  top  of  the  building,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  in  the  vafes  fixed  to 
the  cords  that  turn  on  the  wheels,  and  from  the  top  of  them  emptying  themfelves  into 
the  bafins  under  ;  from  thence  the  water  runs  into  the  bafins,  by  canals  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  aqueduct  itfelf  is  very  grand,  in  the  ruflic  ftyle,  the  arches  and  piers  are  of 
different  dimcnfions  ;  but  the  former  are  moftly  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the 
piers  about  ten  feet.  In  fome  parts,  a  plain  wall  is  built  for  feveral  feet  without  arches  ; 
I  numbered  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  arches,  though  others  mention  a  greater 
number,  fome  near  three  hundred  and  twenty.  The  arches  are  low  towards  the  caftle 
hill,  where  the  ground  is  higher,  and  the  water  running  into  a  refervoir  is  railed  up  to 
the  caftle  by  feveral  wheels  one  over  another. 

*  Among  the  feveral  interpretations  of  this  word  Caher,  the  mod  natural  feems  to  be  that  they  fignified 
by  it  the  city  Caer,  or  fomeihing  like  it,  in  many  old  languages,  fignifying  a  city  ;  and  the  Turkifh 
wurd  at  j>n  ft  nt  i  1  Svhii.   though  poffibly  it  may  have  its  name  from  Caherali,  which  fignifies  victorious. 

f  See  Bibliotheque  Oriental  D'Htrbelot,  under  Mefr  and  Caherali. 

vol.  xv.  B  b  Oppofite 
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Oppofite  to  this  refervoir  of  water  at  the  Nile,  is  the  canal  that  conveys  the  water  to 
Cairo,  and  feems  to  be  that  which  was  made  by  Trajan.  Near  the  mouth  of  it  they 
perform  the  ceremony  of  cutting  or  opening  the  canal,  by  breaking  down  a  mound  they 
make  acrofs  it  every  year.  This  is  done  with  great  rejoicing,  when  the  Nile  is  at  a 
certain  height ;  and  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  they  formerly  facrificed  a  virgin  every 
year  when  they  performed  this  ceremony,  fo  I  was  fhewn  a  fort  of  pillar  of  earth,  with 
grafs  growing  on  it,  which  when  the  canal  is  opened,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  adorned  with 
iloWers ;  and  when  the  Nile  is  let  in,  is  warned  away  in  lieu  of  the  damfel  they  ufed  to 
offer  to  the  river  God. 

There  are  about  twelve  churches  belonging  to  the  Coptis  in  old  Cairo,  moftly  in 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  inhabited  by  Chriftians  :  they  have  churches  alfo  in  Cairo, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  patriarch ;  but  his  proper  church  feems  to  be  St.  Ma- 
carius's,  in  old  Cairo,  where  he  is  elected  and  enthroned  ;  this  is  in  the  ftreet  of  the 
patriarch.  In  the  church  of  St.  Barbara,  they  fay  they  have  her  head,  and  fome  other 
relics.  Moft  of  the  churches  have  old  ones  under  them  ;  and  they  fay  the  holy  family 
was  in  the  lower  church  dedicated  to  St.  Sergius,  where  there  are  fome  paintings  re- 
lating to  that  fubject.  Thefe  churches  generally  confift  of  a  nave  and  two  aifles,  with 
galleries  over  the  aifles  fupported  by  pillars,  and  adorned  with  columns  in  the  front 
that  fupport  the  roof.  The  part  of  the  altar  is  feparated  by  a  partition  that  is  often 
finely  adorned  with  carving,  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  tortoife  fhell.  In  the  church 
of  St.  George  of  the  Greeks,  they  fay  they  have  the  arm  of  that  faint ;  they  (hewed  me 
a  pillar,  to  which  an  iron  collar  with  a  chain  is  fixed ;  and  they  fay  mad  people  con- 
fined in  it  for  three  days,  certainly  recover.  They  informed  me  that  the  Turks  often 
try  this  experiment,  and  having  a  great  veneration  for  the  faint,  frequently  come  and 
fay  their  prayers  here  on  Fridays. 

There  is  alfo  a  fynagogue,  faid  to  have  been  built  about  fixteen  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  manner  it  now  is,  which  is  much  like  the  churches.  They  fay  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  was  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  ufually  read  the  law  ;  but  that  now  no 
one  enters  into  that  part,  out  of  reverence.  I  faw  there  two  ancient  manufcripts  of 
the  law  ;  and  they  pretend  to  have  a  manufcript  of  the  bible,  writ  by  Ezra,  who  they 
fay,  out  of  refpeft  omitting  to  write  the  name  of  God,  found  it  writ  throughout  the 
next  day  after  it  was  finifhed  :  they  hold  it  fo  facred,  that  it  is  not  permitted  that  any 
one  fhould  touch  it ;  and  they  fay  the  book  is  in  a  niche  about  ten  feet  high,  before 
which  a  curtain  is  drawn,  and  lamps  are  kept  always  burning  before  it. 

Towards  the  back  part  of  the  town  is  the  ftreet  of  the  patriarch.  Here  are  two 
churches,  one  of  which  is  St.  Macarius's,  where  the  patriarch  is  ele&ed,  and  a  houfe 
with  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  patriarch,  which  probably  is  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
patriarchal  palace  ;  for  when  the  patriarchs  firft  removed  from  Alexandria,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  took  up  their  refidence  in  old  Cairo,  and  had  their  church  and  houfe  there  j 
but  as  that  place  became  lefs  frequented,  and  not  fo  fafe,  they  might  remove  into 
Cairo.  The  Francifcans  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Jerufalem  have  a  very  neat 
fmall  convent  or  hofpitium  in  old  Cairo,  where  two  or  three  of  them  generally  live. 

The  mofquc  Ararat),  to  the  north-eaft  of  old  Cairo,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  church ; 
there  are  in  it  near  four  hundred  pillars,  which  with  their  capitals,  feem  to  have  been 
collected  from  feveral  ancient  buiidings  ;  the  middle  part  is  open.  It  is  probable  this 
was  made  a  mofque  by  Amrou  the  calif,  who  built  Fofthath.  At  the  north  end  of 
old  Cairo  is  a  mofque  of  very  folid  ruftic  work,  though  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  it  is 
called  the  mofque  of  Omar,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  nrft  mofque  built  in  this  place,  though 
probably  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Mamalukes,  being  much  like  their  manner  of  buildings. 
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As  this  is  mentioned  as  the  firft  mofque  that  was  built  here,  it  was  doubtlefs  founded 
by  Omar,  the  fecond  calif  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  who  firfl  conquered  Egypt. 

From  old  Cairo,  I  went  over  to  the  pleafant  ifle  of  Roida,  or  Raoudah,  which  is 
oppofue  to  it,  the  channel  of  the  Nile  between  being  dry  when  the  water  is  low  ;  it  is  a 
very  delightful  fpot,  the  weft  fide  is  planted  with  large  fycamore  trees,  commonly  called 
Pharaoh's  fig.  Towards  the  north  end  is  the  fmall  village  of  Roida,  the  hie  being 
near  a  mile  long.  At  the  fouth  end  is  the  Mikias,  or  houfe  in  which  is  the  famous 
pillar  for  meafuring  the  Nile ;'  it  is  a  column  in  a  deep  bafin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on 
a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  the  water  entering  on  one  fide,  and  paffing  out  on  the 
other.  The  pillar  is  divided  into  meafures,  by  which  they  fee  the  rife  of  the  Nile  ;  it 
has  a  fine  old  Corinthian  capital  at  top,  which  has  commonly  been  omitted  in  the 
draughts,  and  on  that  refts  a  beam  which  goes  acrcfs  to  the  gallery.  Concerning  this 
maimer  of  meafuring  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  1  ihall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  another 
place.  From  the  court  that  leads  to  this  houfe,  is  a  defcent  to  the  Nile  by  fteps,  on 
which  the  common  people  will  have  it,  that  Mofes  was  found,  after  he  had  been  expofed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

There  are  great  remains  of  buildings  at  this  end  of  the  ifland,  efpecially  about  the 
meafuring  place  ;  and  to  the  weft  there  are  remains  of  walls  ten  feet  thick,  built  of 
brick,  with  turrets  that  are  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  been  high, 
and  I  fuppofe  that  they  were  rather  defigned  to  prevent  the  ifle  being  encroached  on 
by  the  river,  than  for  any  defence.  They  fay  fome  Sultan  built  a  palace  here,  and 
refided  much  on  this  ifland  for  the  fake  of  the  air,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
fituation. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  old  Cairo,  is  a  place  called  Caflaraline,  where  there  are  feveral 
gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  caflia ;  but  what  it  is  moft  remarkable  for, 
is  a  convent  of  between  thirty  and  forty  dervilhcs.  As  thcfc  people  affect  a  fort  of 
extraordinary  fanctity,  fo  they  live  in  a  manner  in  their  mofque,  which  is  a  large 
fquare  room  covered  with  a  very  fine  dome.  In  this  we  were  prcfentcd  to  the 
head  of  them,  who  was  reading,  and  entertained  us  very  civilly  in  the  Turkifh  man- 
ner. In  it  I  faw  fome  ancient  vafes,  one  being  of  white  oriental  alabafter.  The 
fuperior  had  two  pikes  near  him  with  Arabic  fentenccs  on  them,  and  there  was  alfo 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  niche,  which  directs  them  which  way  they  are  to  turn  at 
prayer.  In  this  room,  and  likewife  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent,  are  feveral  curious 
things  hung  up,  that  have  been  colle&ed  by  the  dervifhes  in  their  travels  abroad,  moft 
of  them  having  fomething  of  the  wonderful  in  them  ;  as  particularly  I  faw  a  very 
large  boot,  which  they  fay  belonged  to  fome  giant,  and  a  bowl  of  a  pipe  in  proportion 
to  it.   Thefe  dervifhes  are  not  thole  that  dance,  of  which  fort  there  are  none  in  Egypt. 

A  mile  further  north  on  the  river  is  Bulac,  about  a  mile  from  new  Cairo  ;  it  is 
near  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  the  port  for  all  boats  that  come  up  the  river  from 
the  parts  of  Delta :  here  they  have  a  cuftom-houfe,  many  warehoufes  and  canes  for 
travellers ;  it  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  fine  bagnio. 

The  city  of  Cairo  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  extends  eaftward  near 
two  miles  to  the  mountain  ;  it  is  about  feven  miles  round,  for  I  was  fomething  more 
than  two  hours  and  three  quarters  going  round  the  city  on  a  beaft  of  Cairo,  computing 
that  I  went  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  *. 

*  From  the  great  mofque,  which  is  in  the  way  fining  fr0m  the  European  quarter  to  Ali  Caia  Agclphi's 
houfe,  to  the  entrance  at  the  fouth-wett  corner  of  Lake  Efbikien,  twenty-five  minutes.  From  thence  to 
the  entrance  from  old  Cairo,  twenty-three  minutes,  and  then  round  the  callle  to  the  place  I  began  at,  two 
hours. 
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The  city  is  faid  to  have  been  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  when  it  was  the  centre  of 
trade  from  the  Eafl  Indies  ;  it  was  walled  round,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  freeftone 
remain  to  the  north-eafi  of  the  caftle,  where  they  make  an  angle,  turning  from  the 
north  to  the  weft :  I  faw  alfo  fome  remains  of  them  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  going 
towards  the  aqueduct,  which  I  fuppofe  were  the  walls  of  Tailoun  ;  they  are  built  with 
femicircular  towers,  and  feem  to  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  outer  walls  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  likewife  three  or  four  very  grand  gates  that  were  built  by  the 
Mamalukes  ;  the  workmanfhip  of  them  is  very  good,  and  amidft  all  the  fimplicity  of  the 
architecture,  every  one  mud  be  (truck  with  the  furprizing  magnificence  of  them.  One 
of  them  to  the  fouth  is  called  Babel  Zuile  (the  gate  of  Zuile)  from  a  fuburbs  of  that 
name  it  leads  to.  Under  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  piece  of  rope  fattened  to  a  hook, 
where  they  fay  Toman  Bey,  the  laft  Mamaluke  Sultan,  was  hanged  by  order  of  Sultan 
Selim,  after  he  had  been  tortured  to  reveal  treafures,  and  carried  through  all  the 
ftreets  on  a  lean  camel,  dreffed  in  ragged  clothes,  and  his  hands  bound.  Another  gate 
is  Babel  Naffer ;  and  they  fay  that  Sultan  Selim  made  his  public  entrance  through  this 
gate.  It  probably  had  its  name  from  fome  of  the  Califs  or  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  had 
the  name  of  Naffer.  A  little  to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a  gate  hull  more  magnificent,  which 
is  called  Babel  Futuh,  that  is,  the  gate  of  victory  ;  it  is  of  hewn  ftone,  very  high,  and 
has  a  fquare  tower  on  each  fide,  the  water  tables  of  which  are  richly  adorned  with 
fculptures. 

The  canal  that  comes  out  of  the  Nile  at  old  Cairo,  goes  all  through  the  city,  though 
it  is  feen  only  from  the  back  of  the  houfes  that  are  built  on  it ;  for  though  there  are 
feveral  bridges  over  it,  yet  there  are  houfes  built  on  each  fide  of  them,  fo  as  to  inter- 
cept the  view  of  the  canal,  but  when  it  is  dry,  it  is  as  a  ftreet,  along  which  the  common 
people  frequently  go ;  however  towards  the  time  it  begins  to  be  dry,  it  is  but  a  bad 
neighbour,  as  a  flench  arifes  from  it  that  is  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  that  live  on  it, 
and  muft  be  unwholefome. 

If  one  imagines  that  there  are  feveral  fquares  or  places  about  the  city,  from  a  quarter 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round,  contrived  fo  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  that  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  canals  when  the  river  rifes,  it  may  give  fome 
idea  of  the  feveral  lakes  that  are  about  the  city  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  -r 
and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  to  fee  thofe  places  filled  with  water, 
round  which  the  beft  houfes  in  the  city  are  built ;  and  when  the  Nile  is  high  in  the 
fummer,  it  muft  be  an  entertaining  profpedt  to  fee  them  covered  with  the  fine  boats 
and  barges  of  all  the  great  people,  who  come  out  in  the  evening  to  divert  themfelves 
with  their  ladies  :  as  I  have  been  informed,  concerts  of  mufic  are  never  wanting,  and 
fometimes  fireworks  add  to  the  amufement ;  all  the  houfes  round  being  in  a  manner 
illuminated,  and  the  windows  full  of  fpectators  to  behold  this  glorious  fight.  The 
fcene  is  much  altered  when  the  waters  are  gone  off,  and  nothing  but  mud  appears ; 
but  is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  more  agreeable  view  of  green  corn,  and  afterwards  of 
harveft,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  city,  on  thofe  very  fpots  where  the  boats  were  failing 
a  few  months  before. 

The  ftreets  of  Cairo,  as  of  all  the  Turkifh  cities  are  very  narrow  ;  the  widefl  goes 
the  length  of  the  city  from  the  gate  Naffer  to  the  gate  Zuile,  but-would  be  looked  on 
as  a  lane  in  Europe.  The  other  ftreets  are  fo  narrow,  that  they  frequently  make  a 
roof  from  one  houfe  to  the  other  over  the  ftreet,  and  put  a  flight  covering  on  it  to 
defend  them  from  the  fun.  The  city  of  Cairo  is  exceedingly  well  regulated  for  its 
fecurity,  more  efpecially  by  night ;  for  mod  of  the  ftreets,  or  at  leaft  each  end  of  every 
diftrict  or  ward,  has  a  gate  and  porter  to  it,  who  fhuts  up  the  gate  as  foon  as  it  is  dark, 

and 
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and  to  every  one  of  thefe  wards  is  a  guard  of  two  or  three  or  more  janizaries,  fo  that 
no  idle  people  can  go  about  the  ftreets  at  night.  Some  little  ftreets  confift  only  of 
fhops,  without  any  houfes,  and  fo  they  leave  their  fhops  locked  up,  and  go  to  their 
houfes  at  night.  There  are  alfo  feveral  places  for  (hops  like  our  exchanges,  called 
bezeflans,  which  are  fhut  up  at  night,  and  Ihops  of  the  fame  trade  are  generally  together 
in  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  ftreets. 

Turkifti  houfes,  efpecially  in  Cairo,  have  very  little  beauty  in  them  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally built  round  a  court,  where  they  make  the  beft  appearance,  nothing  but  ufe  being 
confidercd  as  to  the  outfide  of  their  houfes,  what  they  have  of  ornament  being  in 
their  faloons  within  ;  fo  that  their  houfes,  built  below  of  ftone,  and  above  a  fort  of 
cage  work,  fometimes  filled  up  with  unburnt  brick,  and  few  or  no  windows  towards 
the  ftreet,  are  a  very  difagreeable  fight  to  one  who  has  feen  only  European  cities,  that 
have  fomething  of  outward  regularity,  as  well  as  conveniency  and  beauty  within. 

There  are  feveral  magnificent  mofques  in  and  about  Cairo  ;  but  that  which  exceeds- 
them  all,  both  as  to  the  folidity  of  its  building,  and  a  certain  grandeur  and  magnificence 
that  ftrikes  in  a  very  furprifing  manner,  is  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Haflan,  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  caftle  hill ;  it  is  very  high,  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure  crowned  with  a 
cornifh  all  round  that  projects  a  great  way,  and  is  adorned  with  a  particular  fort  of 
grotefque  carvings  after  the  Turkifh  manner  ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  very  finely  inlaid 
with  feveral  forts  of  marbles,  and  carved  in  like  manner  at  top  ;  the  afcent  was  by 
feveral  fteps  which  are  broken  down,  and  the  door  walled  up,  becaufe  in  times  of 
public  infurreclions,  the  rebels  have  often  taken  ftielter  there.  The  place  is  fo  ftrong 
that  now  there  is  always  a  garrifon  of  janizaries  within  the  diftricl  of  it,  in  apartments 
adjoining  to  the  mofque.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  town  is  a  very  fine  mofque  called 
Kubbeel-Azab,  or  the  cupola  of  the  Arabs,  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  Azabs ;  it 
is  a  very  fine  room  about  fixty  feet  fquare,  with  a  beautiful  dome  over  it,  raifed  on  a 
bafe  of  fixtecn  fides,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window ;  the  room  is  wainfcotted  round 
eight  feet  high  in  pannels,  with  all  the  molt  valuable  marbles,  among  which  are  leveral 
fine  flabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry  ;  the  borders  round  the  pannels  are  carved  and 
gilt,  a  fort  of  freeze  ranges  round,  in  which  are  fentcnces  cut  in  large  gilt  characters, 
called  the  Couphe  character,  in  which  they  here  anciently  writ  the  Arabic  language. 
The  walls  above  this  are  adorned  with  Arabic  infcriptions  in  letters  of  gold,  and  the 
whole  cupola  is  painted  and  gilt  in  the  fineft  manner,  and  all  over  the  mofque  are 
hung  a  great  number  of  glafs  lamps  and  oftridges'  eggs  ;  adjoining  to  it  are  feveral 
apartments  built  tor  the  priefts,  and  alfo  fome  grand  ones  for  th e  great  people  who 
fometimes  come  and  refide  here.  It  is  laid  this  magnificent  room  was  built  by  a  grand 
vizier,  who  defired  the  Sultan  to  give  him  leave  to  prepare  a  place  lit  to  oiler  him  a 
fhirbet  in,  on  his  return  from  Mecca. 

A  part  of  the  town  to  the  fouth  is  called  Tailoun,  faid  to  have  been  built  before  this 
city  was  founded,  by  Tholoun  who  was  mafter  of  Egypt,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
almoft  independent  of  the  Califs;  and  il  is  laid  left  old  Cairo,  and  built  a  palace  and 
mofque  here.  This  at  firft  was  probably  called  Cateia,  becaufe  that  perfon  is  faid  to 
have'built  a  palace  of  that  name.  What  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  goes  by  the  name 
of  Kalatel-Keblh,  and  they  fay  Sultan  Selim  lodged  here.  There  are  remains  of  the 
cattle  walls  and  high  ground  within  them,  which  may  have  been  raifed  by  throwing 
out  the  dung  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  building  on  the  high  ground,  though  to  the 
weft  I  faw  there  was  a  natural  rock.  In  this  wall  is  a  fort  of  fquare  turret  they  call  the 
feat  of  Pharaoh  ;  near  it  under  an  arch,  is  an  ancient  farcophagus 'of  black  marble, 
which  receives  the  water  of  a  conduit ;  it  is  called  the  fountain  of  trcafurc,  and  by 
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fome  writers  the  fountain  of  lovers,  concerning  which  the  people  tell  fome  ftaries.  It 
is  richly  adorned  both  infide  and  out  with  hieroglyphics.  One  man  feems  to  have  a 
crocodile's  head,  and  on  a  fort  of  altar  marked  out  in  fquares,  feemed  to  be  cut  two 
horfes'  heads ;  for  the  reft,  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  further 
obfervations,  or  to  take  the  hieroglyphics  exactly  that  are  cut  in  thofe  columns.  At 
each  end  is  a  man,  and  fix  columns  of  hieroglyphics  on  each  fide.  There  are,  befides 
the  turret  called  Pharaoh's  feat,  others  in  a  femicircular  form,  fo  that  probably 
this  was  the  cnclofure  of  the  old  palace.  In  this  quarter  is  a  large  mofque,  faid 
to  rcfemble  that  of  Mecca,  and  an  ancient  building  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
quarter  of  the  body  of  foldiers  called  Cherkes,  to  whom  it  ftill  belongs,  and  goes 
by  their  name. 

To  the  cuft  of  Tailoun  is  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  fituated  on  a  rocky  hill,  which  feems 
to  be  feparated  by  art  from  the  hill  or  mountain  Jebel  Duife,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
•eaft  end  of  Jebel  Mocattham.  It  is  faid  this  caftle  was  built  by  Saladin.  There  are 
two  entrances  to  it  on  the  north  fide  ;  one  to  the  weft  is  called  the  gate  of  the  Azabs, 
the  other  to  the  eaft,  the  gate  of  the  janizaries.  The  defcent  by  the  former  is 
narrow,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  palling  by  two  round  towers  near  the  gate,  and 
then  by  a  fine  large  round  tower  ;  the  way  is  by  a  high  wall,  on  which  at  a  great 
height,  is  a  relief  of  a  very  large  fpread  eagle,  and  fo  the  entrance  is  oppofite  to  the 
building  that  is  called  Jofeph's  hall.  The  afcent  by  the  gate  of  the  janizaries  is  more 
fpacious  and  grand ;  on  each  fide  of  the  inner  gate  is  a  tower  of  many  fides,  and 
further  on  at  another  entrance,  is  a  large  round  tower  on  each  fide,  oppofite  to  the 
great  mofque.  The  caftle  is  walled  all  round,  but  is  fo  commanded  by  the  hill  to  the 
eaft,  that  it  can  be  a  place  of  no  ftrength  fince  the  invention  of  cannon.  At  the  weft 
of  the  caftle,  are  remains  of  very  grand  apartments,  fome  of  them  covered  with  domes, 
and  adorned  with  Mofaic  pictures  of  trees  and  houfes,  that  doubt  lefs  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Sultans,  and  it  is  faid,  have  fince  been  inhabited  by  the  Palhas.  This  part  of 
the  caftle  is  now  only  ufed  for  weaving,  embroidering,  and  preparing  the  hangings 
and  coverings  they  fend  every  year  to  Mecca.  I  faw  them  about  this  work  ;  and,  though 
they  look  on  it  as  a  profanation  for  a  Chriftian  fo  much  as  to  touch  thofe  rich  damaflcs 
that  are  to  cover  what  they  call  the  houfe  of  God,  yet  notwithftanding  I  ventured  to 
approach  them. 

Over  this  is  a  higher  ground  to  the  eaft,  near  the  grand  faloon,  commonly  called 
Jofeph's  hall,  from  which  there  is  a  moft  delightful  profpedt  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids, 
and  all  the  country  round.  It  was  probably  a  terrace  to  that  magnificent  room,  which 
is  now  all  open,  except  to  the  fouth  fide,  and  is  adorned  with  very  large  and  beautiful 
pillars  of  red  granite ;  the  walls  built  on  them  on  the  outfide  have  fuch  windows  as 
are  reprefentcd  in  the  draught  of  the  fourteenth  plate  *,  as  well  as  I  could  take  it  under 
the  reltraint  that  ftrangers  are  in  here.  Walls  alfo  are  built  with  fuch  windows  on  many 
of  the  pillars  within,  efpecially  on  the  fecond  and  third  from  the  entrance,  with 
arches  turned  from  one  pillar  to  another  f.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
good  Corinthian,  others  very  plain,  and  fome  only  marked  out  in  lines  like  leaves; 
many  of  them  are  only  plain  ftones  fhaped  a  little  like  a  capital,  on  fome  of  which 
there  are  lines  like  a  figure  of  eight,  and  moft  of  them  have  fome  little  relief.  They 
have  only  a  rough  bafe,  fomething  like  the  ancient  Egyptian  manner,  and  all  the 
pillars  have  an  Arabic  infeription  of  one  line  cut  on  them.  On  the  fide  that  is  built 
up,  where  the  wall  fets  in,  and  arches  are  turned  over,  there  feem  to  have  been  three 

*  Sec  the  original  edit.  f  This  hall  ought  not  to  be  reprefented  as  covered. 

2  doors, 
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doors,  the  middle  one  being  adorned  at  the  top  with  that  grotcfque  fort  of  work  which 
is  common  in  the  eaftern  buildings  ;  and  over  the  pillars  and  arches  is  a  fort  of  wooden 
freeze,  filled  with  Arabic  infcriptions.  The  two  couplets  of  pillars  in  the  middle  feem 
to  have  been  defigned  to  fupport  a  dome  ;  and  probably  they  intended  to  have  two 
others  for  that  purpofe,  marked  in  the  plan,  for  it  is  to  be  queflioned  if  this  room  was 
ever  finifhed,  and  probably  the  firft  row  of  pillars  in  the  front  was  defigned  for  a 
portico.  The  pillars  doubtlefs  were  brought  from  fome  ancient  buildings,  moft  pro- 
bably from  Alexandria  ;  pillars  of  one  ftone  not  feeming  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  Egypt 
before  the  Greeks  came  among  them,  who  (hewed  all  their  art  and  magnificence  in  that 
city.  To  the  weft  part  of  the  cattle  alfo  is  the  jail,  which  the  common  people  will  have 
to  be  the  prifon  in  which  Jofeph  was  confined. 

About  the  middle  of  the  caftle  is  a  large  court,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  are  the 
Pafha's  apartments,  and  the  great  divan,  over  the  karameidan,  or  black  place  to  the 
fouth.  The  plain  under  the  caftle  to  the  north-weft  is  called  Remle,  or  the  fandy- 
place.  In  this  divan  I  faw  the  fheilds  of  leather,  above  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the 
fpears  remaining  in  them,  with  which  Sultan  Amurath  pierced  them.  Here  alfo  I  faw 
the  divan  of  Beys  affembled,  under  the  Kaia,  or  prime  minifter  of  the  Pafha,  as  they 
conftantly  meet  three  times  a  week,  the  Pafha,  whenever  he  pleafes,  fitting  in  a  room 
behind  that  has  a  communication  by  fome  lattice-windows.  A  ftranger  may  go  in  with 
the  conful's  dragoman  or  interpreter,  and  being  conducted  afterwards  to  the  Pallia's 
coffee  room,  is  civilly  entertained  by  his  people  with  fweatmeats  and  coffee.  The  mint 
alfo  is  near,  where  they  coin  their  gold,  and  fome  fmall  pieces  called  Medines,  which  are 
of  the  value  of  three  farthings,  and  are  of  iron  warned  over  with  filver,  the  bafe  money 
of  Conftantinople  not  paffing  in  Egypt.  I  faw  a  piece  of  a  fmall  obelifk  of  black 
marble,  with  hieroglyphics  on  it  made  ufe  of  as  the  fill  of  a  window;  it  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  fquare. 

The  well  in  the  caftle  has  often  been  defcribed  and  fpoken  of  as  a  very  wonderful 
thing  ;  it  is  called  Jofeph's  well,  not  from  the  Patriarch  Jofeph,  but,  as  fome  authors- 
obferve,  from  a  grand  vizier  of  that  name,  who  had  the  care  of  this  work  under  Sultan 
Mahomet,  fon  of  Calaun,  who  did  not  live  feven  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been 
looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  thing  to  cut  fuch  a  well  down  through  the  rock  ;  but 
the  ftone  is  folt,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  have  dug  it  down,  had  the 
foil  been  of  earth  or  fand,  and  to  have  built  a  wall  round  within.  Moreover,  the  ftone 
they  dug  up,  as  it  would  ferve  for  building,  might  be  of  great  ufe  in  making  improve- 
ments in  the  caftle.  The  pall'.tge  down  is  round  the  well,  the  rock  being  left  about  two 
feet  thick  between  the  paffage  and  the  well ;  the  defcent  for  the  firft  five  flights  is  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  well,  and  fo  far  the  well  and  the  paffages  are  built ;  afterwards,  it  is 
round  the  well  as  defcribed  ;  the  p  .ffage  being  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  fquare  ;  holes- 
are  cut  archwife  in  the  partition,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  fomething 
higher,  in  order  to  give  fome  light  to  the  paffage  down.  The  well  is  of  an  oblong, 
fquare  form,  and  the  defcent  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  well  goes  three  times  round  ia 
twelve  flights,  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  ;  the  defcent  is  very  eafy,  each, 
ftep  being  about  fix  inches  high,  and  five  feet  broad,  but  the  place  is  fo  dirty,  that  in 
moft  parts  the  fteps  are  hardly  perceivable.  On  the  long  fide  I  thought  I  could  num- 
ber fifteen  fteps,  and  on  the  other  fide  twelve.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  paffage,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  well,  is  an  entr.mcc  now  flopped  up,  the  people  fay  it  leads  to  the  pyra- 
mids ;  and  another  mentioned  to  the  right,  they  fay  went  to  the  Red  Sea.  From  the 
bottom  of  this  well,  by  the  hole,  is  an  entrance  to  another  well  not  fo  big  ;  the  defcent 
is  very  difficult,  by  rcafon  of  the  wet  and  dirt,  and  alfo  dangerous,  as  the  flairs  are  nar- 
row v 
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row,  and  no  partition  between  them  and  the  well  ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  The  bottom  of  this  well  being  probably  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  lower,  the  water  never  fails,  but  palling  through  the  fait  foil,  it  is  a  little  brackifh, 
and  ferves  only  for  common  ufes  ;  and  is  not  good  to  drink.  From  this  place  it  is 
raifed  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  well,  by  a  wheel  turned  there  by  oxen,  which  raifes 
feventy-two  vafes  that  hold  near  three  quarts  each  ;  they  are  tied  to  ropes  that  hang  on 
the  wheel,  and  there  being  conveyed  into  another  bafrn,  it  is  by  the  fame  means  raifed 
to  the  top  by  another  fet  of  oxen,  and  eighty-five  vafes.  There  is  one  thing  very  par- 
ticular in  this  well,  that  between  twenty  and  tliirty  feet  from  the  top,  on  two  oppofite 
fides,  it  is  cut  in,  as  1  conjectured,  fix  or  feven  feet  archwife,  and  fo  continues  all  the 
way  down  to  the  bottom,  which  was  probably  done  to  make  the  flights  of  flairs  longer, 
and  confequently  a  more  eafy  defcent.  Some  have  remarked  that  feveral  fuch  wells 
have  been  found  at  old  Cairo,  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  fingle,  but  very 
deep,  and  an  oblong  fquare  of  about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  and  that  fome  arc  even  in  ufe  to 
this  day.  Near  this  well  is  the  lafl  wheel  that  raifes  up  the  water,  which  is  conveyed  by 
the  aqueduct  for  better  ufes.  This  caflle,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is 
like  a  little  town,  but  the  mofl  part  of  it  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  caflle,  extending  away  to  the  fouth-eafl,  is  a  fort  of  ancient 
fuburbs,  called  Caraffa.  At  the  entrance  to  this  place  are  fome  magnificent  tombs 
covered  with  domes,  faid  to  be  the  monuments  of  fome  Kings  of  Egypt;  the  people  fay 
they  are  the  califs,  the  relations  of  Mahomet,  who  conquered  this  country  ;  and  jfo 
great  a  veneration  they  have  for  them,  that  they  oblige  Chriflians  and  Jews  to  defcend 
from  their  affes,  out  of  refpeS,  when  they  pafs  this  way.  Caraffa  feems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  univerfity  for  the  united  fludies  of  their  law  and  divinity  ;  it  is  now  in  a 
manner  a  plain  of  ruins  to  the  fouth  of  mount  Duife ;  being  the  remains  of  many 
colleges  and  convents  of  dervifhes,  where  it  is  faid  there  were  fo  great  a  number,  that 
a  flranger  could  pafs  a  year  at  free  coft,  only  {pending  one  day  in  each  of  them.  On 
the  right,  I  faw  on  a  height  the  great  moique  of  El-Imam  Schafei,  one  of  the  four 
great  doctors  of  the  law,  who  is  had  in  great  veneration  amongfl  them,  and  whofe 
fcpulchre  is  there  ;  it  is  called  La-Salehiah,  from  a  title  they  gave  Saladin  who  built  it, 
together  with  an  hofpital  and  college ;  and  he  obliged  all  the  doctors  of  Egypt  to  follow 
the  doctrine  of  this  relation  of  Mahomet,  who  was  a  native  of  Gaza.  I  faw  to  the 
eafl  of  the  fouth  point  of  the  hill  Jehufy,  where  I  fuppofe  Babylon  was,  great  remains 
of  arches  of  a  very  confiderable  aqueduct,  by  which  the  water  was  probably  conveyed 
to  this  and  other  mofques  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  I  was  to  the  fouth  of  that  hill, 
by  the  river,  I  faw  a  building  like  that  at  the  head  of  the  aquedudt,  that  is  built  to  the 
caflle,  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  refervoir  to  which  the  water  was  raifed  from  the  canal 
that  goes  to  Al-Bafetin  ;  but  there  was  no  venturing  to  go  further  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  it,  this  being  reckoned  the  mofl  dangerous  part  about  Cairo.  Three  or  four 
miles  from  the  town  is  Bafetin,  fo  called  from  the  gardens  that  arc  there.  About 
two  miles  on  this  fide  of  it,  is  the  Jews  burial  place,  to  which  place  every  body  is 
efcorted  by  a  guard  of  Arabs,  who  are  paid  money  for  their  protection,  and  do  not 
fail  to  ufe  you  ill.  I  had  the  curiofity  to  go  out  and  fee  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
bury  their  dead  in  thefe  parts  :  they  dig  a  grave  about  fix  feet  deep  ;  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  they  dig  in  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  the  body,  then 
they  depofit  it,  laying  broad  flones  againfl  the  hole,  and  fill  up  the  grave ;  it  being 
contrary  to  their  law,  ps  I  was  informed,  to  lay  earth  on  the  body.  South  of  the 
burial  place  are  three  fmall  arched  houfes,  where  they  wafh  and  prepare  the  bodies  for 
3  burial, 
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burial,  that  die  out  of  their  houfes ;  for  when  that  happens,  they  never  carry  the 
corpfe  into  the  houfe. 

I  went  up  to  the  top  of  Jebel  Duife,  which  is  to  the  north,  from  which,  as  I  obferved, 
it  is  poffible  the  caftle  hill  might  be  feparated  by  art.  At  the  eaft  end  there  are  feveral 
grottos  all  up  the  fide  of  the  hill  in  many  ftories,  feveral  of  which  are  inacceflible,  but 
there  is  a  way  to  fome  by  a  narrow  terrace ;  they  are  moftly  rooms  eight  or  ten  feet 
fquare,  and  high.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  towards  the  weft  brow  of  it,  are  two  rooms 
cut  near  the  furface  of  the  rock,  with  holes  on  the  top  to  let  in  light ;  over  it  is  a 
raifed  place  where  the  great  men  often  go  and  enjoy  one  of  the  fineft  profpects  in  Egypt, 
commanding  a  view  of  Cairo,  and  of  all  the  country,  efpecially  into  Delta,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  carry.  To  the  eaft,  over  the  fouth  clift,  is  the  mofque  in  which  the  Sheik  Duife 
is  buried,  who  has  given  name  both  to  the  hill  and  mofque.  The  mofque  within  is  painted 
all  over  with  flowers,  on  a  red  ground;  near  it  are  buried  feveral  of  his  children,  and  the 
fons  of  fome  Pafhas.  We  had  free  admittance  every  where,  and  the  Sheik  fpread  a 
carpet  before  the  mofque,  and  ferved  a  collation.  Beyond  this  mofque,  on  a  hill,  is  a 
folid  building  of  ftone,  about  three  feet  wide,  built  with  ten  fteps,  being  at  top  about 
three  feet  fquare,  on  which  the  Sheik  mounts  to  pray  on  any  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  all  the  people  go  out ;  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  here  in  Egypt,  when 
the  Nile  does  not  rife  as  they  expect  it  fhould ;  and  fuch  a  praying  place  they  have 
without  all  the  towns  throughout  Turkey.  On  another  height  of  the  hill,  to  the  eaft, 
over  the  fouth  brow,  is  a  ruined  building  like  a  mofque.  I  expected  to  have  feen  fome- 
thing  of  an  obfervatory  here,  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  on  this  hill  ;  that 
particular  part  being  a  very  advantageous  fituation.  This  hill  being  reckoned  a  very 
dangerous  place,  the  janizary  diffuaded  me  from  going,  but  I  went  without  him,  not- 
withftanding  that  fome  people  called  after  me  that  were  on  the  hill,  to  prevent  my 
going,  being  very  defirous  to  take  a  view  of  this  building.  We  defcended  the  hill  to 
the  north,  by  a  very  eafy  way,  practicable  by  camels  ;  the  afcent  to  the  fouth  being  a 
winding  foot  way  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  which  is  there  almoft  perpendicular.  On  the 
north  fide  there  is  a  quarry  of  freeftone,  which  is  very  much  ufed  for  the  buildings  of 
Cairo. 

Under  this  hill,  to  the  north,  are  the  burial  places  called  Keick  Bey,  I  fuppofe  from 
fome  bey  of  that  name  having  a  remarkable  fepulchre  here,  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  tombs  covered  with  cupolas,  and  feveral  large  mofques  built 
over  the  burial  places  of  great  men,  extending  for  above  a  mile  to  the  north-eaft.  In 
one  part,  many  of  the  relations  of  Mahomet  are  buried,  probably  of  the  families  of  the 
ancient  califs  of  Egypt  ;  which  places  are  efteemed  fo  facred,  that  it  is  not  permitted 
for  Chriftians  to  go  among  thofe  fepulchres.  Beyond  thefe  fepulchrcs,  and  the  cube 
of  the  Azabs,  is  the  country  called  Adalia,  where  there  is  only  one  houfe,  in  which  the 
tribute  is  depofited,  that  is  to  be  fent  to  Cairo,  after  the  bey  that  is  to  attend  it  has 
made  his  public  proceffion  through  the  city,  till  fuch  time  as  all  things  are  ready  for 
their  departure,  which  is  often  three  or  four  months.  A  bey  with  a  guard  is  alfo  ap- 
pointed monthly  to  guard  this  part  of  the  country,  as  another  has  in  charge  old  Cairo, 
and  the  parts  about  it. 

•  In  Cairo  there  are  feveral  bagnios,  fome  of  which  are  very  handfome  within,  being 
places  of  great  rcfort  in  Turkey,  both  on  a  religious  account,  in  order  to  purity  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  as  places  of  refrefhment  and  diversion,  efpecially  for  the  women,  who 
once  or  twice  a  week  fpend  moft  part  of  the  day  in  the  bagnios,  and  are  glad  of  fuch  a 
pretence  to  get  out  of  their  confinement.  There  are  fome  bagnios  on  purpofe  for  the 
women,  but  the  more  general  method  is  to  fet  apart  certain  times  for  them  :  but  the 

vol.  xv.  C  c  ladiee 
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ladies  arc  deprived  of  this  public  opportunity  of  bathing  among  the  very  great  people, 
who  have  bagnios  prepared  for  them  in  their  own  houfes. 

They  have  ahb  feveral  canes  in  Cairo,  which  they  call  here  okelas  ;  they  are  very 
indifferent  buildings  round  a  court,  are  commonly  appropriated  to  merchants  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  with  their  merchandise  ;  as  there  is  one  for  thole  of  Nubia,  and  the 
black  Slaves  and  other  goods  they  bring  along  with  them  ;  another  for  white  Haves  from 
Georgia  :  they  have  alio  feveral  canes  at  Bulac,  in  all  which  Grangers  are  accommodated 
with  a  room  at  a  very  final!  price,  but  with  nothing  elfe;  fo  that  excepting  the  room, 
there  are  no  greater  accommodations  in  thefe  houfes  than  there  are  in  thedeferts,  unlefs 
from  the  conveniency  of  a  market  near. 

I  went  to  fee  fome  of  the  belt  houfes  in  Cairo.  The  great  men  have  a  faloon  for 
common  ufe,  and  another  for  ftate ;  and  as  they  have  four  wives,  each  of  them  has  a 
faloon,  with  the  apartments  about  it,  that  have  no  communication  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  houfe,  except  the  common  entrance  for  the  Servants,  which  is  kept  locked  ;  and 
the  private  entrance,  of  which  the  mafter  keeps  the  key.  They  have  fuch  a  machine 
made  to  turn  round,  as  they  ufe  in  nunneries,  which  receives  any  thing  they  want 
to  give  in  or  out,  without  feeing  one  another.  At  the  houfe  of  Ofman  Bey,  there  is  a 
fine  faloon  with  a  lobby  before  it ;  the  grand  room  is  an  oblong  fquare  ;  in  the  middle 
is  an  oftagon  marble  pillar  ;  the  room  is  wainfeotted  on  two  fides  about  eight  feet  high, 
in  pannels  of  grey  marble,  with  a  border  round  every  pannel  of  mofaic  work;  the  end 
at  which  one  enters,  and  the  fide  where  the  windows  arc,  not  being  (milked  in  this 
manner  ;  the  fopha  extends  all  round  the  room,  and  the  whole  i.;  iurnifhed  with  the 
richeft  velvet  culhions,  and  the  floor  covered  with  fine  carpets.  I  law  another  magni- 
ficent houfe,  of  a  much  older  date  than  this  ;  it  ia  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sultan 
Nafir  Iben  Calahoun,  or  Calaun,  who  was  the  Seventh  King  of  Egypt  or  the  Mamalukes, 
called  Baharites,  and  lived  about  the  year  1 2/9.  The  houfe  is  built  round  a  fmall  court, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  large  apartments.  The  entrance  to  the  grand  apartment  is  by  a 
fine  old  door,  Something  in  the  Gothic  taite  ;  there  is  one  thing  very  particular,  a  fort  of 
double  pillars  en  each  fide  of  the  door,  cut  out  or  one  (tone,  worked  fo  as  to  appear  as 
if  two  pillars  were  bent  and  linked  together,  like  a  chain.  The  magnificent  faloon  is 
in  the  figure  of  a  Greek  croSs,  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle  ;  it  is  wainfeotted  for  ten 
feet  high,  in  a  very  cofily  maimer  ;   round  a:  out  two  feet  deep,  are  Arabic  i,i- 

fcrip'ions  ;  then  far  abou4  two  feet  more,  are  works  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  fine  marbles, 
in  the  figure  of  final!  arches.  Below  this  it  is  all  done  in  pannels,  wsl  i  :h  have  a  border 
round  of  nv.  h  in  mother  of  pearl         !  blue  fmalt,  or  a  fort  of  gJafs  that  is  not 

transparent ;   in  fome   the  middle  part  i  t  marbles,  in  others  all  of  mofaic 

work.  I  went  to  fee  the  manner  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens,  and  the  method  they 
take  to  make  fal  armoniac,  which  1  Shall  particularly  defcribe  in  another  place.  Thofe 
feem  much  to  exceed  as  to  the  number  of  people  in  Cairo,  who  compute  that  there  are 

-  millions,  though  it  is  positively  affirmed  that  feven  thoufand  have  died  in  one  day 
of  the  plague  ;  in  v.  hich  they  fay  they  can  make  an  exact  computation,  from  the  number 
of  biers  that  are  let  to  carry  out  the  dead.  There  is  a  great  mixture  of  people  in  Cairo, 
the  city  being  c<  ians,  among  whom  are  the  Copti  Christians  ; 

of  Arabians  ;  of  the  people  of  Barbary,  and  the  weftcrn  parts  of  Africa  ;  of  the  Ber- 
berines  of  the  parts  of  Nubia,  a  great  number  of  their  men  coming  he-re  to  offer  them- 
felves  as  Servants.  They  are  a  iWolotto  race  ;  have  a  fort  of  government  among  them- 
fclves,  thole  of  fuch  a  part  of  the  country  chufing  a  fheik  or  head,  who  takes  care  of 
all  new  comers  to.  recommend  them  to  places,  to  Supply  them  with  money  when  they 
are  out  of  lervice,  or  Sick,  for  which  they  have  a  common  purfc  -}  and  when  they  are 

7  '  able, 
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able,  they  faithfully  return  what  was  difburfed  on  them.  There  are  likewife  fome  of 
the  Turcoman  race,  fuch  as  are  feht  from  Conftantinople  to  fill  fome  places,  and  fuch 
as  the  Pafhas  bring  with  them,  and  chance  to  fettle  here;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  Cairo  are  of  the  Mamaluke  race,  defcended  from  thofe 
(laves  mofily  of  Georgia  and  parts  about  it,  who  have  fince  the  Mamaluke  eftablifh- 
ment,  come  into  the  government,  and  into  moll. of  their  offices,  and  continue  to  do  Co 
by  a  conltant  hvfh  fupply  to  this  day  ;  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  under 
the  government  of  Egypt.  There  are  likewife  in  Cairo  fome  Greeks,  a  few  Armenians, 
and  many  Jews.  Of  the  Europeans,  there  are  fettled  here  only  the  French,  Englifh, 
and  fome  Italians  from  Venice  and  Leghorn.  The  Francifcans  dependant  on  the  con- 
vent at  Jcrufalem,  have  a  large  new-built  monaflcry,  which  was  pulled  down  once  or 
twice  by  the  mob,  whilft  they  were  building  it,  before  they  could  fatisfy  the  great  peo- 
ple, who  wanted  prefents ;  and  it  coft  them  great  fums  of  money,  not  only  for  the 
building,  but  to  make  all  the  great  men  their  friends.  The  fuperior  here  is  called  the 
vice-prefect  of  Egypt,  the  guardian  of  Jerufalem  having  the  title  of  prefect.  There  is 
another  convent  of  Francifcans,  who  are  fent  miffionaries  from  Rome  with  a  fuperior, 
who  is  calied  alio  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  commands  three  convents  they  have  in 
upper  Egypt.  Thefe  live  on  a  fraall  allowance  they  have  from  Rome,  and  on  the 
charity  of  their  difciples  ;  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh,  who  are  ready 
in  thefe  countries,  to  protect  all  Chriftians.  The  other  Francifcans,  a  convent  of 
Capuchines,  and  another  of  Jefuits,  are  under  the  protection  of  the  French.  When 
any  of  the  Englifh  happen  to  die  in  any  parts  of  the  Levant,  they  are  buried  with 
the  Greeks,  and  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  church,  where  there  is  no  Englifh 
chaplain.  The  European  merchants  fettled  here,  confidering  how  much  they  are  con- 
fined, live  agreeably  enough  among  themlelves  ;  are  generally  fociable  with  thofe  of 
their  own  nation ;  and  in  a  plentiful  country,  they  do  not  want  whatever  may  make  life 
pafs  agreeably.  The  morning  being  fpent  in  bufinefs,  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  often 
paffed  in  riding  out  to  the  fields  and  gardens  to  the  north  of  Cairo,  where  for  a  mile 
out  of  town,  there  is  little  danger ;  fometimes  the  whole  day  is  fpent  in  diverfions  that 
way  ;  and  they  have  a  relaxation  from  bufinefs  both  on  the  Chriftian  and  Jewifh 
fabhath,  as  the  Jews  tranfact  a  great  part  of  their  affairs.  When  the  Nile  is  high,  and 
little  bufinefs  is  done,  they  fpend  their  time  in  the  houfes  they  have  at  old  Cairo  and 
Gize  ;  fo  that  flrangers  pafs  their  time  as  agreeably  as  the  circumftances  of  the  place 
will  admit,  the  gentlemen  here  fhewing  them  all  manner  of  civility,  efpccially  fuch  as 
come  out  of  curiofity,  who  never  fail  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  in  their  houfes,  which 
they  eafily  oblige  them  to  make  their  home,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  othcrwife 
accommodated  here. 

The  great  trade  of  this  place  is  an  import  of  broad  clothes,  tin,  and  lead,  an  export 
of  coffee,  fenna,  faffranounes  for  dying,  flax,  and  fevera]  drugs  which  come  moftly 
from  Perfia  ;  they  alfo  import  raw  filk  from  Afia,  and  manufacture  it  chiefly  intofattins, 
and  fome  filks  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  India  ;  and  at  fome  places  near,  they  have  manu- 
factures of  o  n.  They  alio  make  fugar  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  which 
is  neither  cheap  nor  fine,  except  a  finall  quantity,  very  line,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Grand 
Signior  ;  but  as  it  is  very  dear,  fo  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  for  fale.  They 
have  fome  m  ures  in  great  perfection,  as  making  Turkilh  flirrops,  and  all  furni- 
ture for  horfes  ;  and  1  obferved  the  bars  both  of  iron  and  brafs  they  make  chequerwife 
to  put  before  their  windows,  were  of  very  good  wofkmanfbip,  though  1  imagined  they 
were  moflly  of  the  time  of  the  Mamalukes.  They  make  lattices  for  windows  of  turned 
work,  in  wood,  in  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  manner.     About  Menoufieh  alio  in 
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Delta,  they  make  that  tine  matting  of  dyed  rufhes,  which  is  fent  not  only  all  over  the 
Turkim  empire,  but  alfo  to  mod  parts  of  Europe.  They  work  alfo  very  well  at  the 
filver  trade,  as  in  molt  parts  of  Turkey,  for  ornaments  for  their  women  and  horfes, 
which  is  generally  carried  on  every  where  by  the  Chriftians.  The  conveniency  of 
water-carriage  makes  Cairo  a  place  of  great  trade,  for  there  are  few  arts  in  any-  tolerable 
perfection  higher  up,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt,  fo  that  all  the  country,  up 
the  Nile  at  leaft ,  is  fupplied  with  moft  things  from  the  great  city  ;  and  as  there  is  little 
credit  among  the  Turks,  and  it  is  very  rare  they  truft  one  another  to  negociate  any 
bufinefs  by  bills,  or  rifque  their  money  in  the  hands  of  any  one,  this  always  occafions  a 
great  conflux  of  people  to  Grand  Cairo  ;  fo  that  probably  near  a  quarter  of  the  fouls  in 
the  city  not  being  fixed  inhabitants,  and  as  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  plague,  but  come 
to  the  city  notwithftanding  the  infection,  fo  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  great  number  of 
the  people  that  die  of  that  diftemper,  are  thofe  who  come  every  day  to  Cairo  about 
their  affairs. 

CHAP.  V. — Of  Memphis,  and  the  Pyramids  near  Cairo. 

IT  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  fituation  of  Memphis  fhould  not  be  well  known, 
which  was  fo  great  and  famous  a  city,  and  for  fo  long  a  time  the  capital  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  many  of  the  beft  materials  of  it  might  be  carried  to  Alexandria ;  and  afterwards 
when  fuch  large  cities  were  built  near  it,  as  Cairo,  and  thofe  about  it,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  all  the  materials  fhould  be  carried  away  to  places  fo  near  and  fo  well  frequented  ; 
and  the  city  being  in  this  manner  levelled,  and  the  Nile  overflowing  the  old  ruins,  it 
may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  how  every  thing  has  been  buried  or  covered  over,  as  if  no 
fuch  place  had  ever  been.  There  are  two  diftances  mentioned  by  Strabo*,  in  order  to 
fix  the  fituation  of  Memphis ;  he  fays  it  was  about  eleven  miles  from  Delta,  and  five 
from  the  height  on  which  the  pyramids  were  built,  which  appear  to  be  the  pyramids 
of  Gize.  Diodorus  fays  that  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  pyramids,  which  feems  to 
be  a  miftake.  Strabo  fpeaks  alfo  of  Memphis  as  near  Babylon,  fo  that  probably  it 
was  fituated  on  the  Nile,  about  the  middle,  between  the  pyramids  of  Gize  and  Sacara, 
fo  that  I  conjecture  this  city  was  about  Mocanan  and  Metrahenny,  which  are  in  the 
road  from  Cairo  to  Faiume,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  rather  nearer  to  the 
pyramids  of  Sacara,  than  to  thofe  of  Gize;  for  at  Mocanan  I  faw  fome  heaps  of  rub- 
biffi,  but  much  greater  about  Metrahenny,  and  a  great  number  of  grottos  cut  in  the 
oppofite  hills  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  which  might  be  the  fepulchres  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Memphis,  as  thofe  on  the  weftern  hills  were  probably,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  burial  places  of  their  deities,  their  kings,  their  great  people,  and  their  de- 
scendants. I  obferved  alfo  a  large  bank  to  the  fouth  of  Metrahenny,  running  towards 
Sacara,  which  may  be  the  rampart  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  f,  as  a  defence  to 
the  city,  not  only  againft  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but  alfo  againft  an  enemy  ;  and 

•   'H    Mifi|i;   axiTrt  to  @xal\H0*   twz   * Aiywzi'un'    "f  7«{    aVS  rS    AiXtx  tjio^oivov   n\   auTn\ TSC\i;   d'   Irl 

y.iyec?*ri  ts  x&:I  suavd^o.',  dtvrigcc  juETa  ' A\i£x*d£xetv,  ^yciduv  cij^r  xav3t7TFf  xx*  twv  Ikh  avvu^iT^it^f  CT^xwsTai  di  xai 
?.i^i»ai  Tiii  troXraj  xcu  rvi  fiaziXuvr,  a,  vlv  pit  xaTEjirarai,  xxl  !fn>  t^vfix  lift/rai  i'  s$'  iii-ov;  xaC»xo»1a  /xf'xf  T"  »«™ 
■rii;  ■sro^suj  liecfu;'  <7i>vaxl«  J  «Xo-@-  ain  xai  \ifj.m.  TsTiafaxovla.  o'  a'ffo  tii  vjoXiw;  ra^i'oif  ■CT^oiXSom,  0£"»>f  t»;  oy^Jj 
Jri»,  Ify'  rt  tv<A\a»  fxiv  nv(dfuScs  «V<  Ta'£o»  r2t  (SxinXim.     Strabo.  I.  xvii.  p.  807,  808. 

-j-  'Pf'ovt&-  >af  t3  Nw'^a  ■srffl  TuV  w&Aiv,  naX  x<xt<*  tix,-  ourx£avn;  'vm&v&rto;,  aVo  ph  tS  hots  zjfOtCaXslo  Xu'fia' 
uajUjui-ysvES  vj%6;  pi*  Tnv  TOXn^o-i*  tS  woIajw.a  ugoGhinfxxloS)  "ET^o^  di  T«i  aro  t>k  yri;  vcoXt^uti^f  axfOTuX^'S  'X°* 
Ta'£w"  tx  d\  Twy  t&Xvt  /ie^'v  «jayta;£oSiv  u^v^i  X»jLtvnv  ptyxtov  xal  /SaSttav,  ri  to  o*^od^ov  t£  woTa^y  dix'-^vvy  xa* 
•Kra'vTa  to»  i^l,  T»i»  woAi»  tostoj  wAi-jSra,  l~a  to  xP^  "WTtoxcuaro  9a^aj-r)y  itoj«  tdV  ixvgoTtHx.  Diodorus,  1.  1. 
p.  46. 
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therefore  mull  be  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  twelve  miles  and  a 
half  fouth  of  Memphis,  by  which  the  courfe  of  the  river  was  turned,  and  confequently 
at  that  diftance,  could  not  well  be  faid  to  be  a  defence  to  the  city.  Pliny  is  (till  more 
plain,  and  fays  that  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  Delta,  not  four  miles 
from  the  river,  and  fix  from  Memphis*,  which  fixes  this  city  about  the  place  I 
mention. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  fituation  of  this  city,  that  there  were  large 
lakes  t  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it,  both  as  a  defence,  and  probably  alfo  to  fupply 
fome  part  of  the  city  with  water ;  and  I  faw  feveral  fuch  lakes  to  the  north  and  weft 
of  Metrahenny.  It  is  alfo  very  remarkable  that  Menes  the  firft  King  of  Egypt, 
according  to  Herodotus,  turned  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which  run  under  the  weftern 
hills,  and  made  it  pafs  in  the  middle  between  them  and  the  eaftern  hills,  and  built  the 
city  where  the  river  firft  run ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  Calig  Al-Heram,  that  is,  the 
canal  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  weftern  canal,  fome  miles  beyond  Metrahenny,  over 
which  there  is  a  large  bridge,  and  which  at  prefent  runs  under  the  hills,  may  at  leaft 
in  fome  parts,  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  and  from  this  account 
we  have,  the  city  of  Memphis  feems  to  have  extended  from  the  old  canal  to  the  new 
one,  and  fome  parts  of  it  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  hills  ;  for  the  Serapium  J  is  men- 
tioned in  a  very  fandy  place,  and  confequently  towards  the  hills  where  the  Nile  does  not 
overflow,  for  I  found  the  country  fandy  in  fome  parts  for  near  a  mile  from  the  hills. 
The  palace  of  the  Kings  alfo  was  on  high  ground,  extending  down  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city,  where  there  were  lakes  and  groves  adjoining  to  it ;  and  I  faw  near  Sacara 
a  fort  of  wood  of  the  Acacia  tree,  this  and  Dendera  being  the  only  places  in  Egypt 
where  I  faw  wood  grow  as  without  art,  and  it  is  poffible  this  wood  may  be  fome  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  groves  about  Memphis.  This  city  being,  according  to  fome 
authors,  above  eighteen  miles  round  §,  it  might  very  well  take  up  the  whole  fpace  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  hills,  which  I  take  not  to  be  above  four  or  five  miles ;  but 
what  fixes  the  fituation  of  Memphis  to  this  part,  is  Pliny's  account,  who  fays  that  the 
pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  the  Delta. 

This  city  was  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  Ofiris,  under  the  fhape  of  a  living  bull  they 
called  Apis,  probably  becaufe  that  animal  is  fo  ufeful  in  agriculture  invented  by  that 
King.  They  had  aifo  a  famous  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  another  that  was  dedicated  to 
Venus. 

The  moft  remarkable-  pyramids  which  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  ancients,  muff, 
according  to  this  account,  have  been  to  the  north-weft  of  Memphis  ;  they  are  called 
now  the  pyramids  of  Gize,  and  according  to  this  defcription  of  the  ancients,  are  to- 
wards the  brow  of  the  hills;  for  the  low  hills  extending  to  the  fouth-eaft,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Delta,  and  near  to  this  place,  they  here  fet  out  for  about  two  miles  to  the 
eaft,  and  then  running  fouth,  the  pyramids  are  built  towards  the  north-eaft  angle  ||, 
the  hills  being  computed  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  plain,  and  are 
of  fuch  frceftone  as  the  pyramids  arc  built  with.  On  examining  the  pyramids,  and 
taking  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  I  made  the  plan  of  them  and  the 

*  Ste  a  Cornier  quotation  on  the  pyramids. 

I"  E,-t  y«£  xal  n  Mt'ju$i;  It  tZ  naf  t»;  Aiyjnlu,  i'£iu9iv  S\  ccvtik  'snfiopH-au  xlpwrj  \k  t3  ■5ro7«jnS  <aeot  Poelm  ts 
xai  ktst'{i)/*  70  '1  Jtf  oto;  if,*  iiai  sutos  0  Nn/to;  hmvgflt  Ttfro  %)t  ts  Hfon'ru  to  Ijm  iipiaeuSou  i»  airn  soy  /xtya  ti  xaj 
afiatf rr, <rr!nulov.     Herodouis,  1.  ii.  c.  99.      See  note,  p.  196 

J    Eri  01  xtl   EiMtmw  ■'»  Kfxf-aidH  TOT*)  a^od^a,  io-3'  iir'  dnfHH  Siva;  aftim  (TUfiviatycu.      Strabo,  1.  Svil.  p.  8C7. 

9  To>  jxo  bt  otjiC^.ov  Tiij  'aoX'.n;  eVww  roetMi  i»awo>  xxi  ■atmumTa.     Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  46, 

H  See  note,  p.  196. 
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fepulchres  about  them ;  and  it  was  a  confiderable  time  after  I  left  Egypt,  that 
I  imagined  fomc  regularity  might  have  been  defigned,  if  not  on  building  the 
firft  great  pyramid,  yet  at  fome-time  after,  it  may  be  when  they  began  to  build 
the  fecond  ;  and  where  I  have  fupplied  the  plan  to  make  it  regular,  I  either  fuppofe 
it  to  be  deftroyed,  or  which  is  more  likely,  that  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  plan  by 
fomc  King,  to  be  executed  by  his  fucceffors ;  but  as  all  this  is  pure  conjeclure,  fo  every 
one  may  judge  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  tombs  about  the  great  pyramid  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  fmall  pyramids  by  their  not  being  fnaded.  Moft  of  thofe  pyramids 
are  very  much  ruined,  and  fome  of  them  I  concluded  to  be  fo  only  from  their  being 
fquare,  higher  than  the  tombs,  and  having  ruins  about  them.  Thefe  tombs  are  ob- 
long fquare  foltd  buildings  railed  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  I  faw  in 
fome  of  them  holes  filled  up  with  fand,  by  which  without  doubt  they  defcended  to 
the  apartments  where  they  depofited  the  dead.  Thefe  might  be  the  fepulchres  of  the 
near  dependants,  or  pofiibly  of  fome  of  the  relations  of  the  Kings,  who  were  buried  in 
the  great  pyramids ;  and  it  may  be  the  relations  might  be  buried  under  thefe  fmall 
pyramids,  which  might  be  a  diftinction  not  permitted  to  any  other?.  Some  appear 
only  as  holes,  being  probably  tombs  they  had  deftroyed,  and  dug  down  to  fee  if  they 
could  find  any  treafures. 

As  the  pyramids  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  cafed  with  a  hard  ftone  or  marble 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  of  which  there  are  quarries  near  the  Red  Sea, 
fo  it  muff  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour  to  bring  the  materials  to  this  place.  He- 
rodotus *  obferves,  that  they  made  a  caufey  of  ftone  five  furlongs  in  length,  fifty 
feet  broad,  and  in  fome  parts  forty  feet  high  ;  though  this  latter  feems  to  be  a  miftake, 
unlefs  any  bridge  of  that  htighth  in  the  way  may  jultify  our  author's  expreffion,  who 
adds  that  it  Was  made  of  polifned  ftones  that  were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  beafts, 
which  might  be  only  in  fome  particular  parts.  This  he  thinks  was  a  work  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  building"  the  pyramids.  The  ftones  might  be  conveyed  by  the  canal 
that  runs  about  two  miles  north  of  the  pyramids,  and  from  thence  part  of  the  way  by 
this  extraordinary  caufeway  ;  for  at  this  time  there  is  a  caufey  from  that  part,  ex- 
tending about  a  thoufand  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of  hewn  ftone ; 
the  length  of  it  agreeing  fo  well  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  is  a  ftrong  confirm- 
ation that  this  caufey  has  been  kept  up  ever  fince,  though  fome  of  the  materials  of 
it  may  have  been  changed,  all  being  now  built  with  freeftone.  It  is  ftrengtliened  on 
each  fide  with  femicircular  buttreffes,  about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
apart ;  there  are  fixty-one  of  thefe  buttrefles,  beginning  from  the  north  :  fixty  feet 
further  it  turns  to  the  weft  for  a  little  way,  then  there  is  a  bridge  of  about  twelve 
arches,  twenty  feet  wide,  built  on  piers  that  are  ten  feet  wide,  xlbove  one  hundred 
yards  further,  there  is  fuch  another  bridge,  beyond  which  the  caufey  continues 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  fouth,  ending  about  a  mile  from  the  pyramids,  where 
the  ground  is  higher.  The  country  over  which  the  caufey  is  built  being  low,  and 
the  water  lying  en  it  a  great  while,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  for  building  this  caufeway  at 
firft,  and  continuing  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Oppofite  to  it,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  there 
is  an  eafy  afcent  up  for  the  carriage  of  the  ftone.  The  hill  to  the  eaft  of  this,  on  the 
north  fide,  is  very  fteep,  and  it  is  with  the  greatcft  difficulty  one  afcends  by  the  way 

X^o«»  3t  eymevai  rpGofum  tZ  \a.\,  lUa  jmsv  Xtia.  t»s  iiS,  xat   ijv  (7Axov   tj.\-  Xl'0»f  irrt  "Sftu 
I'M    'O.XGZ't    ■;',_  ,    IPS    ijuoi    MKUW'    Tn,'    ^iiv  y..  .  ,7!    raJwi'    SI  "■    cf>'"'2''   u4-°> 

l\r'/.'^'J.Tr,    ($-)    atT7)N  (ai!/7nf,     8x.T»     itf/VUtl'     ",  'CZU    Tf   £<!>>'    X«i     .  '  >'   TOS   0   X«  -■  »>   XW» 

Tw    irl   tS  \o(pa,  lx'  a  fj-acri  a!  ^vga/ii'de;  tm  .  .  .  :     ys  >m 

irayxyur.     Herodotus,  ii.  c.  124. 
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that  leads  up  oppofitc  to  the  great  pyramid  which  is  at  the  north-eaft  angle  of  the  hill. 
Herodotus  fays  it  was  built  by  Cheops,  King  of  Egypt;   Diodorus  calls  him  Chemmis 
or  Chembes.     The  former  *  fays  it  was  eight  hunured  Greek  feet  fquare,  the  latter  f 
feven  hundred,  Strabo  j  lefs  than  fix  hundred,  and  Greaves  meafuring  it  very  exactly, 
found  it  to  be  fix  hundred  ninety-three  Englilh  feet ;  fo  that  the  area  takes  up  a  little 
more  than  eleven  acres.     The  perpendicular  height  he  found   to  be  four  hundred 
ry-nine  feet,  the  inclined  plain  being  equal  to  its  bafis,  the  angles  and  bafe  making 
an  equilateral   triangle.     Greaves  found  the   meafure  at  top  thirteen  feet,  Diodorus 
fays  it  was  nine  feet,  thofe  who  have  made  it  more  are  not  to  be  credited,  and  it  is 
poflible  that  one  tier  of  ftone  may  have  been  taken  away.     There  are  on  the  top  nine 
ftones,  two  being  wanting  at  the  angles,  and  the  two  upper  fteps  are  not  perfect ;  nor 
could  I  fee  any  iign  in  the  middle  of  a  ftatue  having  been  fixed  there.     The  upper 
tiers  of  (tones  not  being  entire,  I  meafured  two  fteps  below  the  top,  and  it  was  twenty- 
fix  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  thirty  on  the  weft  ;  fo  that  either  the  pyramid  is  not 
fquare,  or  it  inclines  with  a  greater  angle  to  the  weft  and  caft,  than  to  the  north  and 
fouth.     Tlie  number  of  fteps  have  been  related  very  differently  ;  from  two  hundred 
and    feven,  Greaves's   number,  to  two  hundred    and   fixty,  the   number  of  Albert 
Lewenitcin  ;    but  as   Mallet,  who  alfo  was  very    exact,    counted  two  hundred  and 
eight,  it  is  probable  the  number  of  the  fteps   is  two  hundred  and   feven,  or  eight, 
though  I  counted  them  two  hundred  and  twelve.     The  fteps  are  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  high,  not  being  fo  high  towards  the  top  as  at  the  bottom,  and  broad 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  being  placed,  as  Greaves  obferves,  fo  as   that  a  line 
ftretched  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  would  touch  the  angle  of  every  ftep.     The 
method  of  afcending  is  by  the  angle  to  the  north-eaft,  in  order  to  keep  in  a  ftrait  line ; 
and  when  the  fteps  are  high,  or  fometimes  one  ftep  entirely  broke  away,  they  are 
obliged  to  look  for  a  convenient  place  to  afcend,  where  the  fteps  are  entire,  or  a  high 
ftep  is  a  little  mouldered  away,  fo  as  to  make  the  afcent  more  eafy.     It  is  thought 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  pyramids,  was  cafed  with  a  finer  ftone  on  the  outfide, 
becaufe  it  is  laid  that  not  only  the   mortar  has  been  feen  in  which  the  ftones  were 
1,  but  alfo  fome  pieces  of  white  marble  flicking  to  the  mortar,  which  they  fuppofe 
were  left  on  their  taking  away  the  ftone  for  fome  other  ufe;  and  this  feems  to  be  in- 
timated by  Herodotus,  who  fays  that  this  pyramid  was  built  at   firft  with  fteps;  that 
being  done,  they  railed  the  ftones  (as  it  mult  be  fuppofed  to   cafe  it)  by  machines 
from  one  ftep  to  .-,  not  having  any  longer  a  greater  breadth  than   a   ftep  to  fix 

their  machines  on,  which  mult  have  been  a  great  work.  In  this  manner  he  fays  they 
did  the  upper  part  firlt,  and  fo  continued  it  down,  firiifhing  the  lower  part  laft.  Pliny  § 
mentions  a  very  ,  Hoary  thing  with  regard  to  thefe  pyramids,   and  that   is,   that 

fome  men  were  fo  very  adroit  that  they  could  go  up  to  the  top  of  them  ;  which  if  they 

•  '!•'.-'.  kkizm  [UTtnrot $xa\w  oxta?  raX&ga,  -'  v\  .  at.     Herodotus,  I.  ii.  c.  125. 

\  Ti)»   £-.  .c'.r™  'x»  vfa&pn  \~'\-J-,  ~'j  <?  vie;  *«£«  ct^.k'o,  ™»   Si;  OTXtSjaw"  oway«yi)\  ^'  Jx  t5 

wr'  ifdyor  Xt*.(t£ct,ntea,  [UW  t5>  /.-.pin;,  iy.z<rr»  "  ■■  •emjfjm  i{ .     Diodorus,  I.  i.  p. 

J  Tj  ■,  rerow  xxi  b  toT;  \~'\v.  S-itpjwi   xzt^iC       ...  .   .  -.'hdyunt 

ru  </tju.x"li  -n;  o/.!f«;  ixa'pif  /•<'<;  J  f'i'y'  ft  "  -  "^  'X^"''  P**fV  ^'  **1  "'  hUa  T'1?  *rkx>  'r'  ' 

•  :'X;1  T*''  'Mxtij'  OWTOH  1 

aim>  irtTWai.      Strabo,  1.  xvii    p, 

§  Sitae  funt  in  parte  Africa;,  monte  faxco  ftcriliquc,  inter  Mempliim  oppidum  ct  quod  appellari  diximus 
Delta,  a  Nilo  d  tnor  millia  pafiuum,  a  Memplii  lex  ;  vFco  appofito  quam  vocant   Bufiris,  in  quo 

funt  afflict!  fcandxre  iflas. S  .1  pyramis  ampliinma  ex   Arabicis  lapidicinis  con  flat ;  Trecenta  xvi.  ho- 

minnm  millia  antiis  viginti  earn  conltiuxiU'e  produutur.  Trts  vcio  facto;  annia  l'cxajji.ita  otto,  menfibuB 
qnatuor.     Pirn.  Nat.  llij.  1.  Uvi,  c.  \i. 
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were  cafed  with  fuch  hard  fmooth  ftone  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  this  would  in- 
cline any  one  to  conclude  that  this  ftory  ought  to  be  looked  on  in  the  fame  light 
as  many  other  extravagant  things  he  mentions ;  for  to  afcend  by  the  fteps  could  never 
have  been  very  difficult,  and  was  probably  what  the  workmen  did  every  day.  He- 
rodotus fpeaks  of  fubterraneous  apartments  under  the  pyramid,  and  fays  that  the  tomb 
was  in  an  ifland  made  by  water  brought  from  the  Nile  by  a  canal ;  from  which  one 
would  conjecture  that  the  wells  I  fhall  mention  led  to  the  fepulchre,  and  that  the 
tomb  which  is  feen  in  the  large  room,  was  defigned  for  fome  other  perfon  of  the 
royal  family. 

It  may  be  looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  how  the  entrance  into  the  pyra- 
mid fhould  be  found  out,  which  it  is  faid  was  an  enterprize  of  the  Calif  Mahomet, 
who  lived  in  the  year  eight  hundred  twenty-feven  of  the  Chriftian  ?era  j  but  without 
doubt  this  prince  was  informed  of  every  thing  related  by  ancient  authors,  with  regard 
to  thefe  extraordinary  buildings,  that  they  were  the  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt, 
and  that  as  Strabo  relates,  there  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pyramids  a  ftone  that  might 
be  taken  out  to  open  a  way  to  the  paffage  that  led  to  the  tombs ;  not  that  it  is  probable 
that  they  immediately  found  the  place,  but  having  meafured  out  the  middle  of  the 
pyramid,  they  might  begin  and  work  lower ;  all  below  being  covered  with  (tones  and 
rubbifh  :  they  might  alio  get  fome  light  by  founding  along  up  the  middle  of  the 
pyramid,  in  order  to  conjecture  where  the  hollow  paffage  might  be,  or  by  piercing  it 
in  feveral  parts  with  proper  tools. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  infide  of  the  pyramid,  I  refer  to  Mailet's  account,  which 
I  have  added  at  the  latter  end  of  this  volume,  and  to  the  meafures  below  f  taken  from 
Greaves,  as  well  as  my  own  obfervations  and  others. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  obfervcd  that  the  room  has  pilaflers  round  it  fix  inches  broad,  and  three 
feet  apart.  Mailet  alfo  fays  that  there  are  but  four  tier  of  ftones  on  the  fides  that  fet 
out  on  each  fide  of  the  gallery,  though  Greaves  gives  an  account  of  feven,  and  fo  I 
am  almoft  certain  I  numbered  them  myfelf. 

The  fecond  pyramid  has  a  foffee  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it,  which 
is  about  ninety  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep ;  there  are  fmall  apartments  cut  from 
it  into  the  rock,  fome  of  which  are  double,  a  plan  of  them  may  be  feen  as  reprefented 
in  the  fixteenth  plate.  Over  the  doors,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  are  hold 
cut  in  the  rock  as  to  let  in  the  ends  of  ftones,  which  I  fuppofe  were  lor  the  cover  of  a 
portico,  being  laid  on  pillars  that  might  be  before  thefe  apartments.  Ten  feet  higher, 
are  holes  cut  in  like  manner  in  the  rock ;  fo  that  they  might  have  defigned  to  make 
other  apartments  over  thefe,  cut  likewife  out  of  the  rock,  and  to  have  a  gallery  before 
them  as  below.  It  is  faid  this  pyramid  was  built  by  Cephrenes,  the  brother  of  Cheops. 
Thevenot  affirms  that  it  is  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one  French  feet  fquare,  and  Hero- 
dotus *  feems  to  fay  that  it  ftood  on  as  much  ground  as  the  other,  but  that  it  was 
forty  feet  lower ;  he  fays  alfo  that  it  had  not  buildings  under  ground  as  the  firft,  nor 
a  channel  to  it  from  the  Nile,  but  that  an  ifland  was  made  within  it  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  Cheops ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  a  paffage  was  hewn 
through  the  rock  to  an  apartment  cut  likewife  out  of  the  folid  rock,  in  which  this 
ifland  might  be  contrived,  according  to  the  account  that  Herodotus  had.  Strabo  fays 
that  the  height  of  both  the  pyramids  was  a  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  fides, 
which  feems  to  be  a  miftake  for  a  little  lefs  f.  He  fays  they  were  both  of  the  fame 
height,  and  fo  they  feemed  to  me  when  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  great  one ;  but  he  adds 
that  one  was  a  little  lefs  than  the  other,  which  might  be,  if  we  fuppofe  one  to  have  a 
more  eafy  afcent  than  the  other.  The  account  of  Strabo  feems  to  be  the  more  pro- 
bable, the  fecond  pyramid  appearing  deeper  than  the  other.  It  was  completely 
finiflicd  on  the  outfiJe,  though  ruined  in  feveral  places ;  and  a  hole  has  been  made 
fome  way  up,  as  to  find  an  entrance  on  the  north  fide.  Herodotus  alfo  obferves,  that 
the  firft  tier  of  ftone  was  of  Ethiopic  marble,  that  is  granite ;  this  probably  was  the 
loweft  tier,  or  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid.  And  Diodorus  J  fays  there  were  fteps  cut  in 
the  fide  of  this  pyramid,  which  might  be  contrived  in  the  middle,  by  not  filling  up 

t?     ..    t     u      Parts  of 
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Long  8         3         —       P. 
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*  'Ti>.w:-n7x./'%a)  T«rt>  ixo/fas-vai  tA  (ScurlXwn  iiv  aoiXfim  ai/ra  Xsf^va"  xai  t~tov  i':  7Z  aCr?  t$-o:ti>  JiK^arSai 
ru  trief  T'x  -ta>.\z,  xa<  mifctfiHia.  ■snttvra.t,  U  jxa  t«  ixh'vk  //>t{»  mx  aviixwo-av  raiJToe  yctj  ut  x^i  rnxt";  t/xilgijonjuEH* 
.*  uittn  oiwpxla.  VT7a  yn/,  «Vt  ix  t«  Nh°X»  Jiaigvf  dk«  15  ai/riiv,  ujtti^  if  Tn\  et'^>jt ,  piaoa"  StOiKaiOjj.nfx.inu  S\ 
emJu*©-  |0W|  vmrou  oifipfHff'  iv  7n  airrov  '/dyua  xficrSai  Xmcc  imcHpau; 01  itv  raguroi dojuov  Xi'Ss  'Aivictixm  tooixAk, 
Tiwrrasa'xiil*  ot'«x;  i/mSaif  rn; trifvi;,  tJi/to  niy'S®*  i^ojuivn  7^;  piya^,-  wxodojutis*  l^ao-i  I  t>  ki$H  7V  avrS  a^i.i,- 
Tifai,  lAxXt-rx  i;  ixaTw  otg'ox;  '\r,\s.      Herodotus,  1    li.    C.  127 

■f  This  is  an  error  that  might  eafily  be  made,  by  putting  jw'£»  for  fuim. 
I   'A»x*5«riv  3'  iyji  Si*  fii»;  t2»  oftivgw  ryxixoto/^ww.      Diodorus,  1.  I.  p.  5S. 
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the  flops  there,  and  by  making  two  fleps  of  one,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  afcents 
they  made  in  the  ancient  theatres.  According  to  my  obfervations,  the  cafing  of  this 
pyramid  did  not  project  beyond  the  angle  of  the  fteps,  as  it  did  in  thofe  beyond  Sacara. 
I  obferved  that  on  the  north  and  eafl  fides,  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  was  entire 
for  forty  or  fifty  feet  down  from  the  top,  as  I  conjectured,  and  the  (tone  feemed  to  let 
further  out  for  near  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top  than  it  does  below,  which  I  could 
not  account  for. 

Towards  the  fouth  eafl  corner  of  this  pyramid,  there  are  fome  grottos  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  ;  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  there  are  remains  of  walls, 
which  probably  may  be  what  a  certain  author  calls  a  temple,  before  the  fecond  pyramid; 
there  being  more  vifible  remains  before  the  third  pyramid,  which  feetn  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  temple. 

Directly  in  the  front  of  the  fecond  pyramid,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eafl:  of 
it,  is  the  famous  fphynx,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  water  when  the  Nile 
overflows,  being  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  pyramids.  Here  feems  to  have 
been  the  grand  way  up  to  thefe  magnificent  flructures ;  the  other  I  mentioned 
having  been  probably  made  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  the  ftone  up  to  the  great 
pyramid. 

The  rock  feems  to  have  been  dug  away  all  round  the  fphynx  for  a  great  way,  and 
the  ftone  was  doubtlefs  employed  in  building  the  pyramids,  the  fphynx  being  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock  ;  for  what  has  been  taken  by  fome  to  be  joinings  of  the  ftone,  is  only 
veins  in  the  rock.  This  extraordinary  monument  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fepulchre  of 
Amafis,  though  I  think  it  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Pliny  *. 
I  found  by  the  quadrant  that  it  is  about  twenty-feven  feet  high,  the  neck,  and  head 
only  being  above  ground  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  beginning  of  the  breaft 
is  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and  it  is  twenty  feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  to  the 
back,  and  thence  to  the  hole  in  the  back  it  is  feventy-five  feet,  the  hole  being  five 
feet  long,  from  which  to  the  tail,  if  I  miflake  not,  it  is  thirty  feet ;  which  fomething 
exceeds  Pliny's  account,  who  fays  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  long.  The 
fand  is  rifen  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  top  of  the  back  only  is  feen  ;  fome  perfons 
have  lately  got  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  they  found  a  hole,  which  probably 
ferved  for  the  arts  of  the  priefts  in  uttering  oracles ;  as  that  in  the  back  might  be  to 
defcend  to  the  apartments  beneath. 

A  little  to  the  weft-north-weft  of  the  fphynx  is  a  fmall  ruined  pyramid  as  I  con- 
cluded it  to  be ;  a  way  had  been  opened  into  it,  but  every  thing  now  is  almoft  ruined. 
I  faw  in  it  two  handfome  high  door  places  oppofite  to  one  another,  the  fpace  between- 
them  being  only  five  feet ;  over  them  are  hieroglyphics,  among  which  I  faw  the  Ibis 
and  flags.  Oppofite  to  this  pyramid,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  valley  to  the  fouth,  is 
fuch  another,  which  feemed  to  have  been  built  with  fleps,  and  eafl  of  it  is  another, 
erected  on  a  foundation  of  rock,  fifteen  feet  high ;  it  feemed  to  have  been  built  up 
higher  only  with  a  thick  wall  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fquare.     The  firft  of  thefe 

•  Ante  has  eft  fphynx,  vel  magis  miranda,  quafi  fylveftre  numen  accolentium.  Amafin  regem  putant 
in  ea  conditum,  et  volunt  invidiam  videri.  Eft  autem  faxo  naturali  elaborata  etr  lubrica.  Capitis  monftri 
ambitus  per  frontem  centum  duos  pedes  colligit,  longitudo  pedum  cxm.  eft,  altitudo  a  ventre  ad  fummura 
apictm  in  capite  lxiii.     Plin.  Nut.  Hijl.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 

My  account  makes  the  Iphynx  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  that  is  about  feventeen  feet  more  than 
Pliny.  He  fays  it  was  fixty-three  feet  high,  probably  taking  in  a  plinth  that  might  be  cut  out  under 
it;  fo  ihat  about  thirty  fix  ftct  mull  bt  buried  in  the  fand. 
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pyramids,  from  the  defcription  of  Herodotus*,  feems  to  be  that  which  he  imagined 
was  built  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  who  prollituted  herfeif  in  obedience  to  her 
father.  The  grand  way  up  to  the  iecond  pyramid,  as  has  been  obferved,  feems  to 
have  been  from  the  fphynx,  and  turning  there  to  the  right  and  left,  it  might  join  two 
wavs  coming  from  the  weft :  what  I  took  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  might  be 
fome  remains  of  that  to  the  north  ;  the  way  towards  the  fouth  is  a  caufeway  made  of 
great  ft  ones  eleven  paces  wide,  and  leading  up  to  the  temple,  which  is  before  the 
third  pyramid.  The  ftones  employed  in  building  the  temple  are  fix  feet  broad  and 
deep,  which  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls ;  and  moft  of  them  are  fixteen  or  feventeen 
feet  long,  and  fome  twenty-two,  the  whole  building  being  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
deep,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  front.  To  the  eaft  of  it  is  the  third  pyramid,  faid 
to  be  built  by  Mycerinus.  Herodotus  t  fpeaks  of  it  as  three  hundred  feet  fquare;  I 
meafured  it  at  the  top  fourteen  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  twelve  on  the  eaft,  and 
counting  feventy-eight  fteps,  at  one  foot  nine  inches  broad,  it  amounts  to  about  this 
number  of  feet.  Our  author  affirms  that  it  was  built  half  way  up  with  Ethiopian 
marble,  that  is  cafed  with  it ;  Diodorus  mentions  fifteen  tier,  fo  that  computing  each 
tier  on  the  outfide  to  be  five  feet  deep,  as  I  found  them,  that  will  amount  to  feventy-five 
feet,  w  hich  anfwers  within  fix  feet  of  the  height,  computed  at  one  hundred  fifty-fix 
feet,  fuppofing  the  fteps  to  be  two  feet  high.  On  this  account  Strabo  fays  it  was  as 
expenfive  a  work  as  the  others ;  all  round  it  are  remains  of  the  granite  it  was  adorned 
with,  which  has  been  pulled  down,  and  great  part  of  it  carried  away  :  I  favv  however 
two  ftones  remaining  in  their  places,  about  five  feet  deep.  To  the  fouth  of  this  are 
three  final!  pyramids,  the  two  weftern  ones  are  about  eighty-feven  feet  fquare ;  they 
are  built  with  three  degrees  ten  feet  broad,  each  of  them  confiding  of  three  tier  of 
ftone  four  or  five  feet  deep,  that  fet  out  about  a  foot,  as  reprefented  in  an  upright  of 
one  of  them.  The  eaftern  pyramid  is  a  hundred  feet  fquare.  being  what  is  commonly 
called  the  fourth  pyramid. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  three  pyramids  mentioned  by  Diodorus  immediately  after  the 
third,  as  built  for  the  wives  of  the  three  Kings,  the  fucceflors  of  Mycerinus.  I  cannot 
but  mention  a  conjecture  that  has  alfo  been  made  by  others,  which  will  make  the  labour 
that  was  beftowed  on  the  pyramids  much  lefs  than  is  imagined  ;  and  that  is,  that  they 
might  take  the  advantage  of  building  round  a  hill  when  they  begun  a  pyramid  ;  and  if 
this  is  probable,  the  great  pyramid  might  be  built  about  two  rocky  hiiis ;  the  prefent 
entrance  probably  on  the  top  of  one,  and  the  grand  room  which  has  the  tomb  in  it  on 
the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  the  paflage  and  room  under,  might  be  cut  out  on  the  fide  of 
the  hill,  though  at  fome  diftance  from  the  outfide  of  it ;  which  is  the  more  probable, 
if  we  fuppofe,  as  I  (hall  after  obferve,  that  the  firft  invention  of  pyramids  might  be 

*  'E{  thto  3;  >;'.</  Xl0*TO  zx>:>7r'i'5J,  «{--  tm  SnyaTf'-a  tii»  lavTh,  ^vjixTuy  J'ojx-vov,  xxrtarxilx  (V  mmui'^, 
ir{OC*?ai  irfuVs-sTvat  ifyilfio'  ixoVo*  in  Ti"  e  ya-(  in  -lihiiy'.  tXtyov.  Tr'vi;,  ii.  ti  ixo  tS  v-a1;o;  Ta^SsMa  -s-{»o---<7v-ti-  iipt 
^i  xal  xvrnv  itavor.Snvai  fxvt-^oVvvov  xaslaXiTfijSar  xal  tS  ec-iov]^  ---^o-  avrr,*  \xxrv  oa&Jxi  oxw-  av  avTr,  'hx  Xi^-jy  lv  roTtri 
ifyoiS'i  Juj/oiV  ix  T«Ti'y  a.  ii»  A&ui  ftftmw  T>iv  ■av^x^Qx  oixoA-juriSrivai,  t-iv  s"  f^i<rui  -run^m  lrmv7xv,  iju-rfoo-vs"  rri; 
fttyeLyns  wufx^u'JS'  tt<  to  xS?.ov  ixafw  o>«  xx\  it/xiVi^  TjXrij^a.      Herodotus,  1.  II.   c.  1 26. 

■f"  TTv-a^t<5a  !>•  xal  5r3><  a-r-Xi'-r-lo  ctoXXov  \\xaoni  ■xh  ■naljif,  Inxtxri  vjcdZt  xaladsWct",  xJXov  i'x-erw  Tfii'V  roX('3ja» 
Mflxn-  rilfxyitu'  Xi'9b  i't  if  to  nfutn/  'AiSio"7tx«.      Htrodotus,  1.  ii.   c.  134. 

Atotwd  i"  irJ»  i»  J4-H  f-x't°w  "»i  ifnAf  »  t{it-|  vnti}  [Karla""  tx~i  di/oiy,  woXu  us  ■i«'£oi'3>-  dairanf  xaWxtuaoyt'vtr 
tx-ro  yx$  jifjLiXijjy  piXV  p!'°*-'  (y  boo»,  fxi'/.ay?u  >jv«  is*'*,  i%  he  xal  Tct-  Sv*"t*  xxixTx'.vxTtZbffi  Koptfoli;  fcro^pArdey  m"to  twv  t«; 
AlSmitCf  ofin,  i;  riT  cTxXr-i;  H'.-ti  xa)  J-KTX*]tfy"tr©'-  «"">jGl/?tA5  i-i'v  ■a^xyfj.xzu'xi  ■sixplyj.      Strabo,    I.  xvii.  p.  801'. 

Tl\ijxi*i>)z  at  3"    i   '*ri£a\iutt&'   Ttbnp  KX\%G~*.y\,xZfa,  •s-fyrtfOD    itiWttxtiip  riri^  To  ifyov   \"KxZ\   avnihuxi    Tr-piv-,  ij 
(Jxcu;  ix-cri-    «-\-tA«-  IxifnTxIo   wXiS^ay  T£ii»,  tu  ;  <(i  ro>^»-    i-ri  f\r  Ufv'l(xaiicx»  do/xoie"i  italicrxiv'-ur'/  ix  ^^.-o©- ?u'9a, 
-.xi*M  ■cxixTz'Kw'm.     Diodorus,  i.  i.   p.  58. 
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owing  to  the  cafing  of  fmall  hills  with  ftone.  I  went  twice  to  thefe  famous  monu- 
ments, and  I  entered  as  often  into  the  great  pyramid.  The  firft  time  I  was  in  company 
with  fome  Englifh  and  French,  and  attended  by  the  caimacam,  or  governor  of  Gizeh. 
They  had  fent  out  great  plenty  of  provifions,  and  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice 
of  the  lefibn  of  hofpitality  the  governor  taught  them,  by  diftributing  about  to  all  the 
A  nibs  of  the  good  fare  they  had  brought,  even  before  he  had  ferved  himfelf.  The 
fecond  time  I  went  out  was  with  the  conful,  and  moft  of  the  Englifh,  when  we  went 
round  by  the  bridges,  and  faw  a  great  number  of  wild  fowl  all  over  the  waters.  We 
pitched  a  tent  in  the  plain,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  pyramids  ;  the  people 
of  the  neighbouring  village  came  and  fat  round,  and  had  contrived  to  take  away  a  gar- 
ment that  belonged  to  us,  and  carried  it  to  their  village  ;  but  when  it  was  milling,  and 
we  threatened  to  make  complaint  to  their  landlord,  who  was  one  of  the  beys,  if  they 
did  not  go  to  the  village  in  fearch  of  it,  and  return  it,  they  went  off  and  brought  it 
back.  It  was  this  fecond  time  that  I  went  alone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  well  in 
the  pyramid,  having  prepared  a  lanthorn  to  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  well,  that 
I  might  fee  how  far  I  had  to  defcend  ;  but  none  of  the  Arabs  would  go  down  with  me. 
The  method  of  defcending  is  by  the  holes  in  the  fide  to  fet  the  feet  in,  which  were  much 
broken  ;  fo  that  it  was  very  difficult,  being  obliged  to  reft  much  on  the  arms.  I  fhould 
however  have  certainly  gone  down  as  far  as  I  could,  even  alone,  if  I  had  not  been 
indifpofed  by  a  caufe  fo  far  diftant  as  drinking  the  waters  of  Aleppo  half  a  year  before  j 
of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  moi-e  in  another  place. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Of  the  Catacombs  and  Pyramids  of  Saccara. 

THOUGH  the  pyramids  and  catacombs  of  Saccara  are  not  ten  miles  from  thofe  of 
Gizeh,  yet  the  common  way  is  to  go  from  Cairo  for  five  miles  along  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river,  to  the  convent  of  St.  George,  where  croffing  the  Nile,  the  road  pafies  by 
Mocanan  and  Metrahenny  ;  the  laft  place  is  three  or  four  miles  from  Saccara. 
Between  Metrahenny  and  Saccara,  I  pafled  over  a  canal  on  a  large  bridge  of  four 
arches  ;  this  is  called  the  weitern  canal. 

It  was  on  my  return  from  Faiume  that  I  went  to  Saccara,  going  out  of  the  direct 
road  to  Cairo,  foon  after  we  had  paired  the  fandy  deferts ;  and  travelling  about  five 
miles  north-weft,  we  came  to  Dafhour,  where  there  is  a  cane,  in  which  there  are  pub- 
lic harlots,  who  are  profeffed  Mahometans,  as  I  was  informed  they  are  alfo  in  many 
other  parts.  Thefe  women  are  always  unveiled  ;  and  knowing  that  we  were  Eu- 
ropeans, they  came  and  ftared  at  us,  and  were  very  impudent,  infomuch  that:,  my 
fervant  was  obliged  to  drive  them  away.  From  this  place  we  travelled  along  by  the 
weftern  canal,  and  after  two  miles  we  came  to  a  village  called  Elmenfhieh  Dafhour, 
being  oppofite  to  the  great  pyramid  to  the  fouth  ;  the  pyramid  built  of  brick  being  in 
a  line  with  Dafhour.  We  loon  after  came  to  the  fandy  defert,  having  the  large  canal 
to  the  eaft  of  us  ;  we  after  paffed  between  the  melon  gardens,  and  came  to  a  wood  of 
acacia  trees,  which  extends  about  a  mile  north  to  the  groves  of  palm  trees  that  are  near 
Saccara,  which  is  a  poor  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Having  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, I  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  fheik,  who  according  to  cuftom,  fet  of  their 
fare  before  us,  and  promifed  after  he  had  been  at  the  mofque  at  noon,  it  being  Friday, 
to  go  with  me  to  the  pyramids  that  were  near.  Accordingly  we  went  half  a  mile  to 
the  fouth,  there  being  a  fmall  lake  on  that  part  of  the  town.  We  came  to  a  caufeway 
made  of  great  flones  thirty-five  feet  wide,  leading  weftward  up  the  hills.  This  day 
and  the  two  following  I  made  the  obfervations,  in  which  I  am  the  more  exact,  as  few 

1 2  perfons 
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perfons  have  defcribed  any  thing  particularly  here  except  the  catacombs.  The  afcent 
is  fhort  to  a  fandy  plain,  that  may  extend  four  or  five  miles  to  higher  hills.  The 
pyramids  are  built  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  extending  from  the 
three  northern  ones  which  are  three  or  four  miles  from  Saccara,  for  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  the  fouth.  About  half  a  mile  eafl  of  the  pyramid  that  appears  at  a  diftance  to 
be  built  with  great  fteps,  is  a  little  defcent  to  a  fort  of  a  round  plain  with  a  rifing  in  the 
middle ;  bones  and  fkulls  are  feen  ahnoft  all  over  this  fpot,  und?r  which  are  the  cata- 
combs of  the  mummies,  extending  near  to  this  pyramid,  the  whole  country  being  a 
rocky  foil,  covered  over  with  fand  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  About  halt  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  fame  pyramid,  are  the  catacombs  of  the  birds.  In  this  part  I  found  about 
the  fands  many  of  thofe  little  earthen  ftatues  of  Ofiris,  that  are  covered  with  a  fort  of 
green  enamel  or  paint.  I  faw  here  feveral  heaps  of  ruins,  and  a  fort  of  foffee  which 
goes  all  round  to  the  fouth  of  Saccara ;  fo  that  probably  this  place  was  formerly 
enclofed. 

The  three  pyramids  are  three  or  four  miles  further  to  the  north  ;  they  fecm  to  be 
about  the  fize  of  the  third  pyramid  of  Gize,  and  are  on  a  height  extending  rather 
more  to  the  eaft  than  the  other  hills.  As  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  them,  fo 
travellers  never  go  to  them.  Between  thefe  pyramids  and  thofe  of  Gize,  the  hills 
retire  and  make  a  fort  of  a  femicircle.  Here  I  imagined  I  faw  feveral  ruins,  and 
pofiibly  this  might  be  the  part  of  Memphis  that  extended  up  to  the  defert.  To  the 
fouth  eaft  of  thefe  catacombs  of  the  birds,  I  faw  a  ruined  pyramid  about  fixty  feet 
fquare;  and  further  fouth,  fome  fquare  monuments  that  might  have  been  fmall  pyra- 
mids. Near  thefe  is  a  pyramid  called  by  the  Arabs  the  pyramid  with  fteps.  I  omitted 
to  meafure  it  any  otherwife  than  by  paces  *,  by  which  I  computed  the  meafure  to  be 
three  hundred  feet  to  the  north,  and  two  hundred  feventy-five  to  the  eaft ;  and  I  found 
that  mod  of  thefe  pyramids  are  broader  one  way  than  the  other.  This  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  confuting  of  fix  fteps  or  degrees,  eleven  feet  broad,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep  in  the  perpendicular,  being,  I  fuppofe,  thirty-five  in  the  inclined  plain 
oh  fome  of  the  fides,  as  I  find  I  meafured  it  in  fome  parts  ;  for  the  front  of  the  degrees 
is  an  inclined  plain.  As  it  is  much  ruined  at  the  angles,  1  afcended  at  the  north-eaft 
angle,  and  descended  by  the  north-weft  ;  it  meafured  at  top  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches 
to  the  eaft,  and  fifty  feet  fix  inches  to  the  north,  which  muft  be  accounted  for  by  its 
inclining  with  a  different  angle  6ne  way  from  what  it  does  the  other.  The  outfide 
cafing  is  of  hewn  ftone,  twenty  tier  to  each  degree,  each  tier  being  one  foot  three 
inches  deep.  The  building  within  is  of  fmall  thin  ftones,  and  the  yellow  gravelly 
mortar  is  fix  inches  thick  between  them.  There  are  two  holes  broken  in  on  the  fouth 
fide.  On  the  fame  fide,  three  quarters  of  the  lower  degree  is  broken  away,  and  oil 
the  north  fide  the  lowcft  degree  is  entirely  gone  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  the  ground  is 
rifen  up  to  the  height  of  the  firft  degree.  Near  this  pyramid  I  faw  many  pieces  of  a  fort 
of  red  and  yellow  marble. 

A  pyramid  to  the  fouth-weft,  appears  round  at  top  ;  and  there  are  three  or  four 
built  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  firft  entrance  on  the  hills  from  the  caufeway  ; 
one  of  them  meafured  a  hundred  feet  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  eighty  to  the  north  and' 
fouth  ;  another  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  one  way,  and  only  ninety  feet  wide  on  the 
eaft  fide.     This  latter  has  fome  great  ftones  remaining  towards  the  top,  but  there  arc 

*  Though  I  was  guilty  of  a  great  omilTion  in  not  being  more  exact  in  thefe  mcafures,  as  well  a9  fome 
others,  in  relation  to  which  I  (lull  always  mention  in  what  manner  I  took  the  meafures,  if  I  was  not  exact  ; 
yet  I  thought  it  better  to  give  an  account  of  thefe  impcrfeft  obfervations,  in  the  manner  I  made  them,  than 
to  pafs  them  over  in  lilence,  that  others  may  be  induced  hereafter  to  give  a  more  cxad  account. 

none 
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none  about  the  other;  this  as  well  as  fome  others,  feems  to  have  been  filled  up  in  the 
middle  with  fmall  ftones  and  fand  ;  on  each  fide  the  entrance  are  two  fmaller :  thefe 
latter  do  not  look  like  pyramids,  but  more  like  hillocks  cafed  with  ftone  ;   fo  that  it  is 
probable  either  that  the  original  of  pyramids  was  owing  to  the   cafing  with  ftone  fuch 
raifed  grounds  that  they  threw  up  in  memory  of  their  dead,  or  that  thefe  hillocks  in 
the  northern  parts,  were  a  barbarous  imitation  of  pyramids  ;  and  as  in  Syria  there  are 
fome  not  very  fmall  cafed  with  ftone,  that  at  prefent  have  caftles   built  on  them,  it  is 
poffible  they  might  firlt  have  been  made  in  honour  of  fome  great  men,  and  afterwards 
be  converted  to  another  ufe.     Going  near  two  miles  to -the  fouth,  and  crofting  over  a 
little  height  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  we  came  to  the  imperfect   pyramid  called 
Muftabait-el-Pharaone,  or  the  feat  of  Pharaoh,  on  which  the  Arabs  fay  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  promulged  their  laws  ;  it  is  two  hundred  feventy-three  feet  wide  to  the  north, 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  to  the  eaft;  at  prefent  it  is  forty-fix  feet  high,  all  the  fteps 
fetting  in  a  foot,  except  the  third  from  the  bottom,  which  fets  in  ten  feet ;  it  is  built 
of  large   mouldering  ftones,  full  of  fhells,  they  are  feven  feet  long,  and  of  the  fame 
depth  as  the  fteps,  that  is,  four  feet  fix  inches.     To  the  weft-north-weft  of  it  there  is  a 
fmall  raifed  pyramid,  being  about  two  hundred  feet  fquare.     From  this  place  we  went 
two  miles  to  the  great  pyramid  called  Il-Herem-Elkebere-El-Barieh,  the  great  pyramid 
to  the  north.     As  there  are  heaps  of  ftone  round  the  pyramid  that  has  fcaled  off,  and  I 
had  no  inftruments  to  take  the  level,  fo  I  was  obliged  to  meafure   the  pyramid  at  a 
diftance,  by  beginning  oppofite  to  the  angles,  which  muft  be  acknowledged  not  to  be 
fo  certain  ;  but  in  this  manner  I  meafured  feven  hundred  and  ten  feet  to  the  north,  and 
fix  hundred  and  ninety  to  the  eaft  ;  but  pacing  it,  the  meafure  came  out  on  the  north 
fide  only  fix  hundred  fixty-two  feet  and  a  half,  fo  that  poffibly  there  might  be  fome 
miftake  ;   though  the  north  fide   meafured  on  the  top  twenty  feet,  and  the  eaft  fide 
only  fifteen  ;  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  meafure  I  took  is  pretty  exact,  that 
makes  the  north  fide  the  broader.     There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty-fix  fteps  from  three 
to  two  feet  high  ;  the  lower  fteps  being  about  three  feet,  the  others  moftly  two,  and 
about  two  feet  broad.     By  the  quadrant  I  found  it  to  be  about  three  hundred  forty-five 
feet  high  which  would  be  the  height  at  a  middle  computation  of  two  feet  four  inches 
to  each  ftep.     The  pyramid  by  the  meafure  at  top,  feems  to  incline  with  a  more  acute 
angle  to  the  north  and  fouth,  than  it  docs  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  where  the  fteps  may 
be  broader,  fo  that  this  pyramid  is  probably  as  big  as  the  great  one  at  Gize  ;  for  com- 
puting the  fteps  to  be  only  two  feet  broad,  though  I  fuppofe  fome  of  them  muft  be 
more  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  north  fide  will  be  fix  hundred  forty-four  feet,  according 
to  this  computation  :  and  a  traveller  who  feems  to  mean  this  pyramid,  which  he  calls 
the   pyramid  of  Rhodope,  and   the  largeft  of  the  fifteen  this  way,  probably  took  his 
meafures  by  computing  the  fteps,  who  fays  it  is  fix  hundred  forty-two  feet  fquare,  and 
three  hundred  twenty-feven  high,  and  mentions  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  fteps  ;  but 
as  thefe  are  French  feet,  it  may  bring  the  meafures  pretty  near  to  thofe  I  have  given. 
The  ftones  of  the  cafing  are  fix  feet  long,  and  fo  project  about  four   feet.     Thefe 
ftones  I  found  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  in  the  inclined  plain,  where  they  were  two  feet 
fix  inches  thick. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fteps  of  the  fecond  pyramid  of  Gize  being  filled  up, 
that  manner  of  finifhing  the  work  was  moft  convenient,  as  they  begun  it  at  top  ;  but 
as  they  might  after  find  it  more  commodious  to  begin  the  cafing  at  bottom,  this  method 
of  laying  the  ftone,  fo  as  to  project  four  feet  beyond  the  fteps,  might  be  judged  a  more 
proper  way,  both  as  it  made  a  larger  platform  to  work  on,  and  to  raifc  the  materials, 
and  alfo  as  the  ftones  laid  in  this  manner  would  more  effectually  bind  one  another. 

This 
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This  pyramid  is  built  of  the  fame  freeftone  as  the  others,  but  cafcd  with  a  fine  hard 
ftone,  the  outward  cover  remaining  in  feveral  parts  ;  the  ground  is  raifed  much  on 
the  north  fide,  and  alfo  on  the  eaft,  but  leaft  of  all  on  the  weft.  At  fome  diftance  to 
the  Couth  and  weft  the  ground  is  hollow,  as  it  is  to  the  north  and  weft  of  the  great 
pyramid  fouth  of  it  ;  out  of  thefe  places,  they  probably  dug  the  ftone  to  build  the 
pyramids. 

On  the  north  fide,  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  is  an  entrance  three  feet  five  inches 
wide,  and  four  feet  two  inches  deep  ;  the  ftones  within  are  of  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  entrance,  and  about  five  feet  long.  I  went  into  the  pyramid  by  this  paffage, 
which  is  fteep,  and  has  holes  cut  as  refts  for  the  feet. .  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we 
made  our  way  for  the  lalt  twenty-five  feet,  the  paffage  being  almoft  filled  up  with  land. 
At  the  end  I  came  into  a  room  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  eleven  feet  ten 
inches  broad  ;  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  fix  inches,  a  tier  of  ftones  fet  in  on  each  fide 
five  inches,  and  in  the  fame  manner  twelve  tiers  one  over  another ;  fo  as  that  the  top 
either  ends  in  a  point,  or  as  I  rather  conjecture,  it  may  be  about  a  foot  broad.  To  the 
weft  of  this  room  is  fuch  another  ;  and  in  both  at  the  further  end,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  and  fixth  tiers  of  ftone  from  the  top,  is  a  door,  each  of  which  leads  to  a  fmall 
room,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  contrived  a  ladder  in  order  to  get  up 
to  them.  Thefe  rooms  are  of  a  fmooth  white  ftone,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer 
than  the  workmanfhip  of  them,  being  all  of  large  ftone.  There  are  only  feven  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  width.  At  the  joining  of  the  ftones,  there  is  a  little  chan- 
nel half  an  inch  broad,  making  an  angle  like  the  members  of  a  trigliph  in  the  Doric 
order.  About  a  mile  to  the  fouth-eaft  is  another  great  pyramid,  called,  the  great 
pyramid  to  the  fouth,  (Il-Hcrem-El-Kieber-El-Koubli),  which  is  lefs  than  the  other  : 
meafuring  it  as  I  did  the  other,  I  found  it  was  on  the  north  fide  five  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  wide,  on  the  eaft  fix  hundred  ;  and  pacing  it,  the  meafure  on  this  fide  came  out 
exactly  the  fame,  and  on  the  north  fix  hundred  and  five  feet  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable 
this  pyramid  is  fix  hundred  feet  fquare,  and  the  height  of  it  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet.  What  is  very  particular,  it  feems  to  incline  with  a  greater  angle  from  - 
the  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  than  it  does  below  ;  for  this  pyramid  feems 
to  have  been  cafed  all  the  way  up,  and  is  built  of  very  good  hewn  ftone  even  within, 
as  I  obferved  in  fome  places  where  it  is  broke  away  ;  for  it  is  ruined  in  many  parts, 
but  not  fo  as  that  any  one  can  go  up  to  the  top.  The  lower  parts  are  much  deftroyed  on 
all  fides,  and  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  go  up  to  a  hole  that  feems 
to  lead  to  a  pafiage  that  is  not  open,  which  is  at  the  height  of  twelve  tier  from  the 
ground  ;  and  1  obferved  that  under  this  hole  the  ftones  do  not  lie  horizontally.  The 
outer  ftones  are  moftly  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  and  two 
feet  fix  in  the  inclined  plain  ;  the  ftcps  are  two  feet  broad,  and  the  ftones  laid  on  them, 
which  are  two  feet  wide,  project  beyond  the  ftepsfour  feet  fix  inches,  and  confequently 
make  the  pyramid  every  way  nine  feet  wider  than  it  was  before  it  was  cafed.  Where 
I  obferved  the  pyramid  appeared  as  built  with  a  different  inclination  above,  the  ftones 
feem  to  have  fcaled,  to  be  much  ruined  and  loofe  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  be 
fo  far  deceived,  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  difference  was  caufed  only  by  that  upper  part 
not  be  ing  cafed  with  ftone  as  the  reft.  The  lower  part  is  very  entire,  except  towards 
the  bottom,  where  it  feems  to  have  been  purpofely  broke,  and  the  ftones  carried  away. 
The  north  fide  is  the  moft  entire,  and  the  ground  is  not  fo  much  raifed  as  on  the  other 
fides.  To  the  eaft-north-eaft  of  this  is  a  ruined  pyramid,  about  one  hundred  feventy 
feet  one  way,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  another. 

About 
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About  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  lafl  great  pyramid,  on  lower  ground,  and  near 
the  eaft  edge  of  the  mountain,  is  the  pyramid  built  of  unburnt  brick,  called  Ktoube- 
el-Menfhieh  (the  bricks  of  Menfhieh)  from  a  village  near  called  Menfhieh  Dafhour. 
It  was  doubtlefs  built  near  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  brick,  which  feems  to  be  made 
of  the  earth  brought  by  the  Nile,  being  of  a  fandy  black  earth,  with  fome  pebbles  and 
fhells  in  it  ;  it  is  mixed  up  with  chopped  ftraw,  in  order  to  bind  the  clay  together,  as 
they  now  make  unburnt  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  many  other  eaftern  parts,  which  they  ufe 
very  much  in  their  buildings.  I  found  fome  of  thefe  bricks  thirteen  inches  and  a  half 
long,  fix  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  four  inches  thick,  and  others  fifteen  inches 
long,  feven  broad,  and  four  inches  and  three  quarters  thick.  I  obferved  on  the  north 
fide  the  bricks  were  laid  lengthways  from  north  to  fouth,  but  not  every  where  in  that 
direction  ;  "however,  I  particularly  took  notice  that  they  were  not  laid  fo  as  to  bind  one 
another.  It  is  much  crumbled  and  ruined  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  meafured  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  one  hundred  fifty-feven  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  on  the  weft 
fide,  it  being  much  broke  away  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  for  at  top  it  meafured  forty- 
three  feet  by  thirty- five  ;  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  By  what  I  could  judge 
from  the  prefent  lhape  of  it,  I  concluded  that  it  was  built  with  five  degrees,  like  the 
pyramid  at  Saccara,  each  being  about  ten  feet  broad,  and  thirty  deep  ;  fo  that  the 
afcent  to  it  is  eafy,  as  the  bricks  are  crumbled  away.  As  there  is  gravel  and  (hells  in 
the  bricks,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  pyramid  built  by  that  extravagant  King 
Afychis,  with  the  mud  that  ftuck  to  the  plummets,  which  were  often  thrown  into  sr 
lake  for  that  purpofe  *. 

Another  day  I  went  to  fee  the  catacombs,  and  was  firft  conducted  to  thofe  of  the 
mummies,  to  one  a  little  fouth  of  the  pyramid  of  fteps.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
well  about  four  feet  fquare,  and  twenty  feet  deep,  cut  through  the  flaty  rock,  which 
has  a  mixture  of  talc  in  it  ;  th^  upper  part  is  fand,  which  is  often  moved  by  the  wind, 
and  fills  up  the  holes.  I  obferved  fome  of  thefe  wells  were  cafed  with  unburnt  brick 
at  the  top,  as  far  as  the  depth  of  the  fand,  which  by  the  fize  of  them  I  imagined  to  be 
ancient.  The  ufual  method  of  letting  people  down  by  ropes  is  very  painful  ;  but  I 
brought  with  me  a  ladder  made  of  ropes,  by  which  I  defcended  more  conveniently, 
though  not  without  being  much  incommoded  by  the  fand  which  falls  down  from  the 
top.  I  obferved  that  there  were  holes  on  each  fide  to  delcend  by,  as  in  (he  wells  of  the 
pyramid,  and  thofe  of  the  cifterns  of  Alexandria;  but  they  feem  here  to  be  moftly 
wore  away,  fo  as  to  be  of  no  ufe.  The  way  is  then  by  a  pafluge  five  feet  wide,  and 
about  fifty  feet  long,  which  is  almoft  filled  up  with  fand.  I  then  came  to  a  paffage  of 
the  fame  fize,  and  about  fix  feet  high  ;  on  one  fide  were  apartments  with  benches, 
about  two  feet  above  the  palTages.  On  thefe  I  luppofe  they  laid  the  mummies ;  and 
if  they  fet  them  upright,  they  muft  have  had  fome  way  of  fupporting  them.  On  the 
other  fide  are  the  narrow  cells,  juft  big  enough  to  receive  a  large  coffin.  About  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  rock  fets  out  for  about  half  a  foot 
diameter,  as  reprefcnted  in  the  plan.  This  I  imagined  might  be  to  lay  a  coffin  on,  and 
there  might  be  another  placed  on  the  ground.  From  this  alley  we  went  to  another 
narrower,  on  each  fide  of  which  were  niches,  which  feemcd  to  be  defigned  to  fet  coffins 

•  'i"-tf°x?.l?Zai  Je  BsKifj-imt  tbtov  t«  $xiri\sx  t«\-  ■nqoTfm  IxvtS  BavAix-i  yt*0{J.lni(  'AiyuVJy,  jj.v*pi<rvK-/  •mieaulS* 
rUTto-Sai  Ik  tzX.iBvf  •ET&iiVavia*  sv  tn  ygajufzoia  iv  aWk  lFxvui).OLpnaa  Tattt  xiymzci  sri"  MH  ME  KATANOQH2  I1POS 
TAX  AI0INAS  nYTAMIAAS  ITPOEXfi  TAP  ATTEUN  TOiOTTON.  OXON  O  ZETS  TON  AAAQN  ei.P.V 
KONTfl  TAP  TIIOTTnTONTES  V£  AIMNHN,  O,  TI  HPOSXOITO  TOT  riHAOT  TC  KONTfi,  TOYTO 
SrAAETONTEE,  nAINBOTS  EIPTZAN  KAI  ME  TPOnn  TOIOTTO  EEEnoiHlAN.    Herodotus,  l.ii.  c.  136. 

in 
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in  upright.  From  thefe  paflages  there  are  cut  oblong  fquare  apartments,  which  are 
full  of  the  remains  of  mummies  ;  and  probably  here  the  inferior  perfons  of  a  family- 
were  depofited,  piled  up  one  on  another  ;  as  we  may  fuppofe  the  heads  of  the  family 
were  fet  upright  in  the  niches,  which  appear  to  have  been  walled  up,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  apartments,  and  fometimes  walls  were  built  acrofs  the  paflages.  It  is  probable 
each  family  originally  had  its  burial  place,  and  as  the  family  increased,  they  branched 
out  thefe  fepulchral  grotts,  fo  as  that  every  defcendant  might  have  a  place  apart  for 
his  family.  I  faw  feveral  of  the  fwathes  lying  about,  and  fome  remaining  almoft  entire, 
only  the  bodies  taken  out  from  the  middle  for  the  fake  of  the  mummy,  and  to  fearch  if 
they  could  find  any  thing  in  them.  I  obferved  fome  of  the  bodies  had  been  done  up 
in  palm  boughs,  which  were  tied  together  at  each  end ;  fome  of  thefe  appeared  like 
rufhes,  probably  being  rotten  ;  others  I  faw,  had  been  tied  up  in  thefe  fine  reeds  with 
which  the  Fafterns  write.  Thefe  probably  were  people  of  better  condition  than  the 
others,  as  coffins  was  an  expence  that  all  could  not  be  at,  and  thofe  who  could  afford 
coffins  made  of  plank,  might  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  price  of  fuch  as  were  hollowed 
out  of  one  piece  of  timber,  in  the  fhape  of  a  mummy,  and  finely  painted  according  to 
the  expence  they  would  be  at.  I  faw  alfo  many  fculls  here,  as  well  as  on  the  plain 
beyond  ;  many  of  which  probably  had  been  rifled  of  the  bitumen  or  balfam  that  was 
in  them,  when  that  fort  of  medicine  was  formerly  much  more  in  ufe  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  I  faw  alfo  feveral  large  earthen  vafes ;  in  them  was  a  black  fat  earth,  which 
made  me  imagine  that  the  bowels  might  be  preferred  in  them. 

I  went  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pyramid  with  fteps,  to  the  catacomb  of  the  birds, 
called  the  well  or  pit  of  the  birds,  to  which  the  entrance  is  the  fame  as  of  the  other, 
excepting  that  it  is  about  thirty  feet  deep  ;  the  paffage  from  it  is  almoft  full  of  fand, 
and  about  eight  feet  wide,  as  all  the  other  paflages  are.  Thefe  catacombs  are  much 
more  magnificent  than  the  others,  being  the  fepulchres  of  thofe  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals they  worfhipped  ;  for  when  they  happened  to  find  them  dead,  they  embalmed 
them,  and  wrapped  them  up  with  the  fame  care  as  they  did  human  bodies,  and  depo- 
fited them  in  earthen  vafes  covered  over  and  flopped  clofe  with  mortar,  as  defcribed 
in  the  laft  book. 

In  one  of  the  irregular  apartments  I  faw  feveral  larger  jars,  which  might  be  for  dogs 
and  other  animals  ;  of  which  fome  have  been  found,  but  are  now  very  rare.  Concern- 
ing the  manner  of  embalming  thefe  animals,  as  well  as  human  bodies,  I  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  in  the  lafl  book. 

Returning  from  vifiting  the  catacombs  fooncr  than  was  expected,  when  I  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  room  the  fheik  had  put  me  into  at  his  houfe,  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  old  ran  out  of  the  room  againft  me  ;  laying  hold  of  her,  fhe  cried  out,  but 
I  had  p> ■  ■ience  of  mind  enough  to  let  her  go,  it  being  a  great  affront  in  thefe  countries 
for  any  ■  to  lay  hands  on  the  fair  fex  ;  and  difcovering  any  roguery  (which  I  im- 
mediately apprehended)  would  have  caufed  an  embroil  in  the  family,  had  the  fheik 
tak  7  part  or  not.  As  foon  as  I  came  into  the  room,  I  faw  a  hole  had  been  broke 
thrt.  •  i;  the  ceiling  though  the  room  was  ten  feet  high,  and  as  1  fuppofed,  the  morh<  r 
had  let  the  child  down  by  a  rope  to  rifle  my  baggage,  and  convey  what  they  thought 
pioper  up  the  fame  way  flie  came  down.  As  it  happened  I  caught  them  at  the  begin- 
,  and  little  was  loft  ;  though  doubtlcfs  they  thought  they  fhould  find  treafures,  as 
they  imagine  the  Franks,  as  they  call  all  Europeans,  abound  in  money.  I  was  a  little 
chagrined  at  this  treatment,  but  thought  it  the  moft  prudent  way  to  take  no  notice  of 
it,  and  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  fheik,  though  I  could  have  gone  away 
with  the  governor  of  Gize,  who  happened  to  be  there,  which  might  have  caufed  a 
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jealoufy  between  them  ;  fo  I  ftaid  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  fheik  fent  a  man  to 
conduct  me  to  Grand  Cairo. 

CHAP.  VII.  —  Of  Fciiume  the  old  Arfinoe,  the  Labyrinth^  and  the  Lake  Maris. 

THE  caravans  go  once  a  week  from  Cairo  to  Faiume,  but  as  the  cafhif  or  governor 
of  that  province  was  to  fet  out  for  this  place,  it  was  thought  I   fhould  go  more  con- 
veniently in  his  company ;  fo  being  recommended  to  him,  I  joined  him  fome  time 
before  our  departure  at  old  Cairo,  at  the  houfe  of  Ofman  Bey,  whofe  creature  and 
flave  he  had  been.     I  had  a  room  affigned  me  there,  and  the  cafhif  invited  me  to  fup 
with  him  ;  I  had  brought  fome  fpirituous  liquors  with  me  to  prefent  to  him,  with 
which  I  took  care  he  fhould  be  fupplied  at  fupper,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  cheerful 
merry  man,  feeming  to  be  about  five  and  thirty  years  old.     In  the  morning  I  fet  out 
•with  him,  and  we  went  to  the  fouth  of  old  Cairo,  and   paffed   by  the  mofque  called 
Saranebi,  becaufe  they  fay  a  print  of  Mahomet's  foot  is  there ;  as  they  pretend  likewife 
at  a  mofque  near  Damafcus.     Beyond  it  we  paffed  by  a  village  called  Dertin,  and  came 
to  St.  George's  convent,  about  five  miles  from  old  Cairo  ;  it  is  uninhabited,  but  the 
priefts  go  out  there  to  officiate  on  Sundays  and  holydays.     Here  we  croffed  the  river, 
and  going  on,  we  came  to  the  large  village  of  Mocanan,  with  fine  plantations  of  palm 
trees  about  it,  and  heaps  of  rubbifh  to  the  north  of  it.     About  two  miles  further  to  the 
fouth-weft,  we  arrived  at  Metrahenny  ;  about  this  place  alio  I  obferved  feveral  heaps, 
and  a  mound  extending  a  mile  north  and  fouth,  and  then  north-weft  towards  the 
pyramids  that  are  near  Saccara.     This,  I  conjecture,  might  be  a  rampart  thrown  up 
to  defend  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis ;  and  this  I  fuppofe  was  the  bank  on  which  I 
came  from  Saccara.     South  of  Metrahenny  we  paffed  over  a  canal   called  Calig-El- 
Eheram,  or  the  canal  of  the  pyramids,  which  communicates  with  feveral  fmall  canals 
that  were  dry  in  the  month  of  February.     We  flopped  a  while,  and  I  had  mv  carpet 
laid  at  a  diftance  ;  but  the  cafhif  invited  me  to  him,  and  I  partook  of  their  collation  of 
bread,  raw  onions,  and  a  fort  of  fait  pickled  cheefe.     We  went  on  and  came  to  the 
canal   of  Dafhour,  which  we  paffed  on   a  large  bridge  of  (lone  with  four  arches. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  weftern  canal  mentioned  in  the  way  to  Saccara.     We  purfued 
our  journey  moftly  by  the  canal,  and  came  near  to  the  hills  to  the  fouth  at  Baderifhihe, 
to  the  eafl  of  the  canal.     Though  the  greater  part  of  thefe  hills  may  be  natural,  yet  I 
fuppofe  that  the  Nile  formerly  running  more  to  the  weft,  a  mound  was  thrown  up 
where  it  ufually  flowed  to  turn  its  courfe,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus ;  but 
that  a  canal  was  brought  in  lower,  and  joined  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile  further  to  the 
north-weft,  in  order  to  water  the  country.     We  paffed   the  night  there  in  a  grove  of 
palm-trees ;  the  cafhif  fent  to  me  to  come  to  him,  and  I  prefented  him  with  the  l;quor 
I  brought  for  htm,  and  fat  with  him  for  fome  time;   but  a  great  flieik  coining  to  him, 
I  retired  to  my  own  place,  and  the  cafhif  fent  me  of  his  fupper,  which  was  prepared 
for  him  by  the  village  on  the  other  fide.     The  next  day  we  went  on,  and  afcended  the 
low  fandy  hills  to  the  fouth-wefl:,  which  abound  in  the  Egyptian  pebble;   the  road  was 
after  thoughi  an  uneven  fandy  defert,  and  we  came  to  a  vale  bounded  to  the  north  by 
low  hills  th  it  are  made  up  enrirely  of  oyfter  fhells,  with  a  very  little  red  clay  or  earth 
between.     I  faw  alio  much  of  that  talc  which  is  called  Trichites.    The  oyfter  fhells  are 
large,  and  thofe  at  the  top  are  dry  and  not  changed  in  their  quality,  but  many  of  thofe 
below  and  on  the  plain  are  petrified.      We  afcended  another  fmall  height,  and  croffing 
a  large  fandy  plain,  we  came   to  a  fheik's   tomb,  and   a   watering  place  on   a   rifing 
ground,  and  by  a  long  defcent  arrived  at  Tamiea,  at  the  end  of  the  defert,  where  a 

canal 
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canal  comes  from  the  Nile,  and  runs  into  the  Lake  Maoris.  This  canal  was  very  low 
and  had  little  water  in  it ;  the  mouth  of  it  at  the  Nile,  as  I  was  informed,  being  almoft 
filled  up  with  a  bank  of  fand  ;  fo  that  at  Tamiea  they  have  made  a  refervoir  with  ftrong 
brick  walls  above  the  canal,  being  a  fort  of  a  pond  about  half  a  mile  round,  to  which 
the  water  is  brought  bv  a  fmaller  canal  that  higher  up  branches  out  from  a  great  one. 
Here  the  water  is  kept  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  village,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  high 
lands  by  two  canals ;  but  when  the  bafin  is  full,  and  they  have  no  need  to  draw  it  off", 
the  water  runs  over  in  three  flieets  at  the  weft  end,  and  fo  falls  into  the  great  canal  *. 
Having  well  confidered  this  great  work,  we  went  on  through  a  large  fandy  plain, 
having  improved  land  to  the  weft  that  is  very  poor,  and  producing  bad  crops,  the 
corn  being  only  fown,  or  coming  up  along  by  the  furrows,  where  it  has  the  benefit 
of  the  little  water  they  can  bring  to  it.  The  Arabs  who  came  out  to  meet  the  cafhif, 
exercifed  themfelves  all  the  way  on  horfeback,  by  running  after  one  another  with  the 
pike,  in  the  ufual  way  :  when  one  has  an  advantage  over  another  he  engages,  he  turns 
fhort  and  rides  away,  the  other  purfuing  him  till  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  ftrike,  and 
then  he  runs  off  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  came  to  the  large  village  of  Sennours,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  governor 
of  the  place,  where  a  great  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  cafhif;  a  coarfe  brown  woollen 
cloth  being  fpread  near  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  a  heap  of  bread  in  cakes  was 
laid  all  round  it,  and  about  ten  difhes  repeated  fix  or  feven  times  over  were  placed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  room  ;  as  pilaw,  a  fmall  fheep  boiled  whole,  a  lamb 
roafted  in  the  fame  manner,  roaft  fowls,  many  difhes  of  ftewed  meat  in  foup,  fweet 
flummery,  cabobs,  or  meat  roafted  in  fmall  pieces,  that  may  be  cat  without  dividing, 
and  the  like.  The  cafhif  fat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all  the  great  people  fat  down 
with  him  :  I  might  have  put  myfelfin  amongft  them,  but  being  determined  not  to  do 
any  thing  without  direction,  I  kept  my  feat  on  the  fopha,  and  when  the  perfon  got  up 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  cafhif,  the  cafhif  called  to  me  to  take  his  place,  and  fhewed 
me  great  civility  ;  which  was  more  honourable  than  if  I  had  placed  myfelf  lower  at  the 
table.  The  cuftom  is  for  every  one  to  get  up  as  foon  as  he  has  done,  wafli  his  hands, 
and  take  a  draught  of  water  ;  and  fo  there  is  a  continual  fucceffion,  till  at  laft  the  poor 
come  in  and  eat  up  all ;  Jbr  it  is  a  cuftom  with  the  Arabs  never  to  fetby  any  thing  that 
comes  to  the  table,  fo  that  when  they  kill  a  fheep,  they  drefs  it  all,  call  in  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  poor  to  finifh  every  thing,  and  afterwards  live  on  bread,  and  their  other 
mean  fare.  In  the  morning  we  had  a  very  grand  collation  laid  in  the  fame  manner, 
confifting  of  the  beft  fort  of  bread,  made  with  butter,  fried  eggs,  honey,  green  fait 
cheefe,  olives,  and  feveral  other  fmall  things. 

We  were  here  in  the  fruitful  province  of  Arfinoe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
moft  beautiful  fpot  in  all  Egypt  f,  being  the  only  part  of  it  that  produced  naturally 
the  olive,  which  was  cultivated  by  art  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria.  Here  with  care 
they  could  make  excellent  oil  j  but  neglecting  the  bufinefs,  they  made  only  an  ill- 
favoured  oil,  probably  by  letting  the  olives  hang  too  long,  in  order  to  make  a  greater 
quantity  ;  it  alfo  produced  wine,  great  plenty  of  corn  and  pulfe,  and  whatever  they 
pleafed  to  fow.     We  purfued  our  journey,  and  came  to  Baiamout,  where  there  cer* 

*  Strabo  has  an  exprrflion  for  continuing  the  water  in  this  manner;  rXfUnStn,  and  it  is  probable  tliey 
called  the  head  of  water  itfelf  Ta/W*,  tint  is,  the  place  where  they  kept  up  the  water,  and  diftributed 
it  out  all  over  the  country  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  village  of  Tamiea  has  its  name  from  ihn. 

j"    E(-»  i  o  MOfiLo;  «T^  aJioXoyaraiS-  tJ»  XTritlan  xarst  T!  Tr!v  o\vi  kxI    t»\  afSTiiv,  xal   t»\  m'xti 

•■•jl>  jxij^  ij-1  jx'yatoi;  hm   tiXwoi;  }»}gm  xal  y.x}Mxf?oi;'  •won  H  *x  ixlyvt  tuff^a-   c»T«  ti  **1  c<TT{i*  xxt  t' 

«*?.»  rr/fz-to/t*  w«|ht»W.«.     Jatrabo,  1.  xvi,  p.  bey. 
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tainly  has  been  fome  confiderable  ancient  city  or  buildings,  it  may  be,  fome  place 

dependent  on  Arfmoe,  which  was  near.     There  are  particularly  to  the  north  of  the 

village,  ruins  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  which  I  found  to  be  of  two  pyramids.     I  fhould 

not  have  conjectured  that  they  were  pyramids,  if   I  had    not   feen  the  corner    of 

one  remain  ;  and  they  are  called  by  the  people  the  pyramids  of   Baiamout  (Al-Harem 

Baiamout).     They  were  built  in  a  very  particular  manner,  of  large  freeftone,  being 

folid  buildings,  at  the  corners  and  in  the  middle  ;  and  I  fuppofe  likewife  in  the  middle 

of  each  fide,  there  being  fome  remains  of  one  of  the  walls  in  one  pyramid.     It  feems 

as  if  the  two  firft  tiers  of  ftone  were  built  on  the  foundation,  and  that  the  others  between 

the  folid  buildings  were  laid  from  the  wall  to  thofe  buildings ;  there  remain  at  prefent 

ten  tiers  of  ftone  of  the  middle  piles,  of  the  other  parts  there  is  only  one  tier  above 

ground  :  the  ftone  was  brought  from  a  great  diftancc,  fo  this  manner  of  building  feems 

to  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  expence  of  bringing  the  materials.     I  faw  about 

this  place,  as  well  as  on  the  fpot  of  the  ancient  Arfmoe,  near  Faiume,  the  people  fifting 

the  fand  in  order  to  find  feals  and  medals,  there  being  no  place  in  all  the  eaft  where 

the  former  are  found  in  fuch  great  abundance.     We  went  on  and  paffed  a  deep  bed 

of  a  canal,  with  broken  banks  on  each  fide  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  a  very  fmall  ftream 

running  in  it.     I  here  obferved  that  the  foil  for  about  three  feet  from  the  top  was 

black,  under  it  was  a  layer  of  two  feet  of  a  yellow  fandy  foil,  which  I  took  notice  of 

in  a  pit  at  Sennours ;  and  moreover  here  the  earth  below  is  black,  fo  that  the  lower 

black  foil  being  the  fediment  of  the  Nile  ;  at  fome  time  or  other  a  hurricane  of  wind 

may  have  brought  fuch  a  quantity  of  fand  as  to  cover  the  country  for  two  feet  deep ; 

which  afterwards  might  be  rendered  fruitful  again  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.     We 

came  to  Faiume  through  the  heaps  of  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arfinoe,  croffing  on  a  bridge 

the  large  canal,  which  runs  along  the  north  fide  of  the  new  town. 

Faiume  is  about  two  miles  in  compafs,  but  very  ill  built,  chiefly  of  unburnt^brick. 
It  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  caftiif  or  governor  of  this  province :  feveral  rich 
people  live  here,  who  have  villages  near  belonging  to  them  ;  there  are  alfo  fixty  Arabs 
of  intereft  who  live  in  the  town,  and  have  the  title  of  ftieiks,  one  of  them  being  the 
head  who  has  the  greateft  intereft  ;  and  thefe  all  go  to  the  divan  of  the  cadi,  which  is 
held  twice  a  year.  The  cadi  is  fent  once  a  year  from  Conftantinople,  and  has  a  fub- 
ftitute  that  conftantly  refides  here,  and  is  generally  the  fame  perfon  ;  the  cafhif  calls  a 
divan  whenever  there  is  occafion.  They  have  here  a  great  manufacture  of  thofe 
mattings  they  lay  on  the  floors  of  their  rooms ;  they  are  alfo  famous  for  making  rofe 
water,  which  is  ufed  by  them  in  many  things  they  eat,  as  well  as  to  throw  on  the  guefts 
before  the  incence ;  and  it  is  faid  alfo  that  they  make  coarfe  cloths,  and  cheap  woollen 
fluffs,  prepare  leather,  and  thofe  leathern  bags  in  which  they  carry  the  water  on  the 
camels  backs. 

The  Francifcans  of  the  convent  of  Jerufalem  have  a  fmall  place  here,  coming  under 
the  notion  of  phyficians,  though  they  wear  their  habit.  A  tumult  being  raifed  againft 
the  Chriflians  a  year  or  two  before,  on  account  of  one  of  them  that  killed  a  renegado, 
they  broke  open  this  convent  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing.  The  Copti  church  is 
four  miles  off,  though  there  are  many  Chriflians  in  the  town.  They  have  vineyards  in 
this  country,  moftly  about  two  leagus  to  the  weft,  and  the  Chriflians  make  very  good 
white  wine  ;  they  have  alfo  fine  raifins,  and  the  Mahometans  make  a  fyrup  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape  by  boiling  it,  which  they  call  becmes ;  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  fugar,  and 
they  bring  it  alfo  to  the  table  and  dip  their  bread  in  it,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  food. 
The  water  of  the  canals  in  the  month  of  February  is  a  little  fait  and  not  good,  and 
muft  be  worfe  till  the  Nile  rifes.    Whilit  I  was  at  Faiume  it  hailed  and  rained  almoft 

all 
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all  one  morning,  and  rained  very  hard  the  night  following,  which  is  not  looked  on  as 
an  advantage,  and  often  does  harm  ;  and  as  they  told  me  caufes  a  fcarcity,  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  being  fufficient  to  water  the  country. 

When  I  came  to  Faiume,  I  had  an  apartment  given  me  in  the  cafliif 's  houfe,  and 
hoped  to  have  feen  things  to  great  advantage;  his  people perfuaded  me  to  fend  back  my 
horfes,  and  promifed  I  fhould  be  well  furniflied,  but  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  hire  very 
bad  horfes  at  an  extravagant  price.  They  ferved  for  me  a  table  every  day  in  my  own 
room,  and  fometimes  the  cathif  fent  for  me  to  dine  with  him  ;  when  the  drams  went 
round  very  plentifully  whilft  we  were  eating,  and  the  great  man  diverted  himfelf  by 
jelling  with  two  or  three  that  feemed  to  be  with  him  as  dependants,  expecting  fome 
little  government  ;  for  on  fuch  occafions,  when  they  are  in  private,  the  Turks  lay 
afide  their  gravity,  and  run  into  levity  as  much  as  the  Europeans. 

I  went  and  examined  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Arfinoe,  to  the  north  of  the  the  town, 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  lake ;  it  was  firft  called  the  city  of  the  crocodiles  *, 
becaufe  they  worfliipped  the  crocodile  there,  which  they  bred  up  tame  in  the  lake,  of 
which  Strabo  who  faw  it  gives  a  very  extraordinary  account.  Diodorus  gives  two 
reafons  for  the  rife  of  the  worfhip  of  the  crocodile  ;  one  that  Menas,  or  Menes,  one  of 
the  ancient  Kings,  the  fame  who  built  the  labyrinth,  being  purfued  by  his  own  dogs  to 
this  lake,  was  carried  by  a  crocodile  to  the  other  fide,  and  in  gratitude  built  this  city, 
and  inftituted  divine  honours  to  this  animal,  fet  apart  the  lake  for  its  nourifhment, 
where  he  built  himfelf  a  fepulchre,  a  pyramid,  and  the  labyrinth.  I  conjectured  this  city 
might  have  been  about  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  probably  had  a  canal  on  every  fide 
of  it.  There  are  little  remains  of  the  city,  except  the  great  heaps  of  rubbifh  that  are 
feen  on  all  fides,  and  ruins  of  a  wall  of  a  round  building,  which  feems  to  have  been 
built  of  brick,  but  the  eaft  fide  of  it  was  encrufted  with  fuch  a  fort  of  petrification  as 
is  feen  on  ancient  aqueduebs;  the  people  fay  it  was  a  bagnio,  and  pofiibly  it  might  be 
fome  old  building  converted  to  that  ufe.  The  country  round  is  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  canals,  over  which  there  are  many  bridges  made  of  brick.  They  reckon 
their  diftances  here  by  malakas,  a  meafure  of  about  half  a  league,  or  what  one  may 
travel  eafily  in  half  an  hour. 

I  went  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft,  to  a  very  particular  obclifk  of  a  red 
granite,  called  Akmud  Bijige  (the  pillar  of  Bijige)  from  the  village  of  Bijige  near  it  ; 
meafuring  four  feet  two  inches  on  the  north  fide,  and  fix  feet  fix  inches  on  the  eafl: ; 
it  is  forty-three  feet  high,  each  fide  of  it  divided  by  lines  into  three  columus,  that  in 
the  middle  being  a  foot  wide.  I  obferved  the  manner  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  are 
diipof  d  ;  above  thefe  are  four  flories  of  men,  fix  on  each  line,  eighteen  inches  high, 
moft  of  them  having  hawks  heads,  and  the  high  cap  ;  below,  it  is  divided  into  fourteen 
columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  top  is  cut  down  in  the  middle  about  three  inches 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  obeliik  is  much  decayed  all  round  for  ten  feet  high,  but 
moftly  on  the  fouth  fide  ;  the  well  fide  is  almoft  entirely  defaced,  and  at  the  fouth-weft 
and  foulh-caft  corners,  it  is  much  broken  for  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  whole  is 
very  foul,  on  account  of  the  birds  that  fit  on  the  top  of  it ;  fo  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  taken  oft  the  hieroglyphics.  We  went  on  and  came  to  a  village  called 
Gerod,  where  we  vifited  the  fheik  of  the  village,  who  entertained  us  very  civilly.  We 
went  ou  moii.ly  through  groves  of  young  palm-trees,  and  came  to  Topar,  where  I  faw  a 
young  woman  fit  by  the  ruad  unveiled,  which  was  a  certain  fign  of  the  profeflion  fhe 

•   ri:*?-x-\su cavil  di  -raZia  I  '  JxaTsv  ra&'wj.  wAi:  ij-)»  'Ajs-ivoii.      KjoxoJh'Awv  $\  wofoj  IxccXiito  •srgoTigoy,  <r$c'J{a  yae 
omi  tbto;  rijiMn  t«  xgoxo'Wov.     Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  Si  I. 
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lived  by.  About  the  country  are  feveral  vineyards,  with  the  vines  difpofed  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  which  I  {hall  defcribe  in  another  place.  Having  paflfed  the  groves, 
we  parTed  by  corn  fields,  and  afterwards  over  uncultivated  land,  and  eroding  the  dry 
bed  of  a  canal,  we  came  to  the  large  bed  of  Bahr-Jofeph,  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Maoris  ;  it  is  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  wi'h  clifts  on  the  eaft  fide  not  lefs  than 
forty  feet  high,  and  on  the  weft  about  thirty  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  the  black  earth  is  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep,  and  on  the  weft  it  is  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  deep  in  different 
places,  fo  that  it  is  probable  the  canal  did  formerly  overflow  on  that  fide ;  and  after 
having  continued  to  water  the  land  by  art,  as  they  do  at  prefent,  the  ground  may  have 
rifen  more  on  this  fide  than  on  the  eaft :  below  this  it  is  a  fandy  clay  of  a  light  yellow- 
colour,  and  rock  towards  the  bottom  ;  the  ftream  that  run  at  this  time  was  very  thai- 
low,  and  about  fifty  feet  broad.  This  they  told  me  was  the  only  place  to  pafs  the 
canal,  and  that  thofe  who  would  go  to  the  great  pyramids  to  the  fouth  mud  come  this 
way  ;  though  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  canal  is  pafiable  near  the  lake.  The 
country  to  the  weft  is  called  Nefle,  and  is  improved  for  a  league  or  two  :  and  here  I 
fuppofe  the  harveft  is  forwarder  than  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  for  on  the  1 6th  of  February  . 
I  faw  barley  of  that  year  cut  and  threfhed  ;  the  reafon  I  fuppofe  is,  that  they  fow  very 
early,  before  the  Nile  is  at  higheft,  that  they  may  raife  the  water  with  lefs  labour  when 
it  is  fo  high  ;  for  at  the  cataract,  fo  many  degrees  more  to  the  fouth,  the  corn  was  but 
juft  in  ear  at  the  latter  end  of  January. 

The  large  village  of  Nefle  is  clofe  by  the  river  ;  and  I  went  to  the  fheik's  houfe, 
which  is  built  about  a  court,  and  has  a  round  turret  at  the  north-weft  corner  with 
cannon  in  it  for  their  defence,  as  they  are  often  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  neighbouring 
Arabs.  I  had  a  letter  to  the  fheik  from  the  cafhif,  who  was  not  at  home ;  fo  we 
applied  ourfelves  to  the  caimacam,  who  has  little  power  here,  and  lives  in  fear  ;  he 
agreed  with  one  of  the  chief  Arabs  to  fend  with  me  four  Arabs  on  horfeback,  and  a 
camel  to  carry  water  and  provifions,  for  about  the  price  of  three  guineas,  and  about 
four  the  next  morning  we  fet  forward,  and  going  about  two  hours  to  the  north-weft, 
we  took  a  fupply  of  water,  and  flayed  to  give  the  cattle  grafs.  From  this  place  the 
fandy  plain  begins  ;  and  travelling  on,  we  faw  a  ruined  caltle  at  fome  diftance  to  the 
eaft,  called  Cafr-Cophou  ;  and  further  on  fuch  another,  called  Cafr-Cobal.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Cobii  in  the  province  Mareotis ;  a  colony  from 
which  place  might  be  fettled  here :  to  the  weft  is  a  high  fingle  hill,  appearing  fome- 
thing  like  a  pyramid,  half  built ;  it  is  called  El-Herem-Medaiah-El-Hebgad.  This  I 
was  told  fignifies  the  pyramid  of  the  horfe,  though  I  cannot  be  informed  of  the  true 
fignification  of  the  words.  The  firft  part  ot  the  defert  is  fandy,  and  afterwards  in  many 
parts  it  is  a  plain  rocky  ground,  moftly  covered  over  with  fand. 

We  faw  at  a  great  diftance  the  tempje  of  the  Labyrinth;  and  being  about  a  league  from 
it,  I  obferved  feveral  heaps  as  of  ruins  covered  with  fand,  and  many  ftones  all  round,  as 
it  there  had  been  fome  great  building  there  ;  they  call  it  the  town  of  Caroon,  (Bellet 
Caroon)  it  feemed  to  have  been  of  a  considerable  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the 
buildings  extended  on  each  fide  towards  the  north,  to  the  Lake  Maoris  and  the  temple  : 
This  without  doubt  is  the  fpot  of  the  famous  Labyrinth,  which  Herodotus  fays  was  built 
by  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt,  when  the  government  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  as 
fo  many  palaces  for  them  to  meet  in,  to  tranfacl  affairs  of  ftate  and  religion.  Diodo- 
rus*  mentions  that  it  was  built  as  a  fepulchre  for   Mendes,  and   Strabo  f  that  it  was 

•   TaJ«»  I'-airZ  *xli(rx.vjaart  tov  ontywc^ojiuvou  Xa?i/'fiv$ov.      DiodorilS.l.I     p.  55. 
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near  the  fepulchre  of  the  King  that  built  it ;  which  was  probably  Imandes,  perhaps 
the  fame  as  Mendes,  whofe  fepulchre  he  after  fays  *  was  here,  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
King  that  built  the  Labyrinth.  Pomponius  Mela  fpeaks  of  it  as  built  by  Pfammiticusj 
but  as  Menes,  or  Imandes  is  mentioned  by  feveral,  poilibly  he  might  be  one  of  the 
twelve  Kings  of  greateft  influence  and  authority  who  might  have  the  chief  ordering  and 
direction  of  this  great  building,  and  as  a  peculiar  honour,  might  have  a  fepulchre  apart 
from  the  others.  But  whoever  was  the  founder  of  this  extraordinary  fabrick,  they  all 
agree  that  the  twelve  palaces  contained  in  them  three  thoufand  rooms,  half  of  them 
under  ground,  without  doubt  cut  out  of  the  rock,  as  thofe  at  Thebes.  There  was  no 
wood  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  the  entrances  and  rooms  were  contrived  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  a  ftranger  to  find  his  way  out  ;  and 
fuch  an  extraordinary  building  it  was,  that  it  is  faid  Daedalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpofe 
to  fee  it,  and  built  the  Labyrinth  in  Crete  for  King  Minos  on  the  model  of  this. 
Herodotus  with  great  admiration  faw  the  upper  ftory  of  the  labyrinth,  it  not  being  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  underground  apartments,  where  were  the  tombs  both  of  the  Kings 
who  built  the  labyrinth,  and  of  the  facred  crocodiles.  The  whole  building  was  covered 
with  ftone,  doubtlefs  laid  on  the  many  pillars  that  were  in  it ;  and  it  was  adorned 
throughout  with  the  fined  fculptures. 

Going  over  the  fpbt  of  this  famous  building,  the  firft  thing  I  faw  was  a  vafe  of  a 
reddifh  ftone  or  marble,  with  a  folid  handle  on  each  fide.     Afterwards  I  came  to  the 
foundation  of  an  oblong  fquare  building  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  fouth  of  the  great  fabrick  I  fhall  give  an  account  of.      It  is  built  on  a  kind  of 
folid  bafe  and  pedeftal  of  ftone,   the  femicircular  pilafters  have  only  one  hewn  ftone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  column,   all  above  in  the  whole  building  being  brick   plaiftered 
over  ;   there  are  no  pilafters  in  the  front,  but  the  bafe  is  continued  on  before  the  door- 
place,  as  if  it  was  defigned  as  a  foundation  of  a  portico  ;  at  the  north  end  within  there 
is  a  femicircular    niche-  as  to  receive  a  ftatue  :  Whatever  this  building  was,  it  feems  to 
have  been  deft  roved  and  repaired  in  this  rough  manner  :  and  does  not  ftand  in  a  line 
with  the  temple,  but  rather  a  little  to  the  weft.      I  observed  fome  unburnt  bricks  that 
were  of  yellow  clay,  and  mixed  with  ftraw  ;   all  the  others  I  h;id  feen  in  Egypt  being  of 
a  black  earth.     A  little  further,  but  more  to  the  eaft,  is  an  oblong  fquare  building  of 
white  hewn  ftone  plaiftered  over,  a  fort  of  bafe  and  plinth  ranges  round,  there  being 
eight  tiers  of  (tone  above  this  bafe,  each  eleven  inches  deep.     Near  this,  a  little  to  the 
north-weft,  is  a  very  particular  fort  of  ruftic  building  that  feems  to  have  been  a  gate- 
way :  of  this  kind  there  is  another  to  the  north-weft  of  the  great  building,  where  there 
feemed  to  be  fome  remains  of  an  arch,  which  would  have  made  me  doubt  of  its  anti- 
quity, if  there  had   been   evident  figns  of  that  kind   of  architecture.       At  length  we 
came   to  the  grand  building  itftlf,  now  called   Cafr-Caroon  (the  caftle  of  Caroon). 
Herodotus  mentions  a  pyramid  at  the  corner  of  the   labyrinth,  and  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a 
fepulchre  at  the"  end  of   it,  which  was  a  fquare  pyramid,  in  which  he  lays  Imandes  was 
buried,  which  1  conjecture  to  be  this  building,  and  that  fome  facred  crocodiles  were  alfo 
depofited  in  it.     Strabo  t   favs  it  was  four  hundred  feet  fquare  and  high  ;    Herodutus  J, 
who  mentions  only  a  pyramid  in  general,   fpeaks  of  it  as  two  hundred   and  forty  feet 
fquare.     The  prcfent   building  is   about  one  hundred  fixty-five  feet  long,  and  eighty 
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broad.  If  thefe  authors  fpeak  of  the  fame  building,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for 
this  difference  in  their  meafures,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Strabo  might  fpeak  of  a  large 
enclofure  of  this  fepulchre,  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  gives  reafon  to  fufpect  that  he  confounded  this  building  with 
the  pyramid  in  the  ifland.  The  portico  is  a  very  ruftic  work,  almoft  all  deftroyed, 
being  no  where  above  fix  feet  high  ;  it  is  probable  there  were  fome  apartments  under 
it,  from  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  flairs  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it.  I  fhould  not  have 
thought  that  it  had  been  covered,  if  I  had  not  feen  the  remains  of  pillars  in  the  middle. 
The  front  is  more  ruined  than  any  other  part.  The  upper  ftory  in  the  middle  is  fallen 
down,  and  is  entirely  gone  almoft  all  the  way  from  this  break.  As  the  building  now 
remains,  there  are  forty-four  tiers  of  Hone,  each  nine  inches  deep,  and  confequently 
it  is  thirty-three  feet  high.  There  are  figns  of  a  cornifh  ranging  round,  notwithftand- 
ing  which  the  building  might  have  been  carried  up  higher.  Small  openings  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  building  are  not  windows,  but  feem  to  be  the  places  from  which 
thofe  pieces  of  brown  marble  or  fine  ftone  have  been  taken,  which  I  faw  to  the  north 
of  the  temple,  adorned  with  a  cornifh  at  top  that  have  fome  ornaments  of  fculpture, 
and  in  the  middle  a  niche  is  cut,  which  feemed  to  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  would  contain  a 
marble  head,  and  poffibly  they  might  have  fuch  an  object,  of  worfhip  placed  in  thefe 
niches,  reprefenting  every  facred  crocodile  that  might  be  depofited  in  this  place,  as  I 
lhall  fhew  I  have  reafon  to  think  they  were. 

The  four  rooms  in  the  length  of  this  building  have  door  places  crowned  with  double 
cornifhes,  together  with  ornaments  of  the  winged  globe.  Thefe  rooms  I  fuppofe,  be- 
fore they  were  filled  up  with  earth,  were  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with 
large  ftones  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  be  laid  from  wall  to  wall ;  the  narrow  apartments 
at  the  further  end  might  be  to  depofit  fome  tombs  in.  Over  each  of  them  is  a  work 
like  a  falfe  door  adorned  with  cornifhes  ;  one  of  them  being  charged  with  fculptures  of 
hawks.  The  paffage  from  the  cell  to  the  weft,  leads  up  to  the  apartments  by  a  hole 
that  feems  to  be  broke  in.  There  1  fuppofe  were  the  places  to  depofit  the  facred  cro- 
codiles in  ;  one  of  which  long  cells  is  thirty  feet  by  three  feet,  and  the  other  feven  feet 
by  two  feet ;  a  way  is  broke  up  from  the  end  of  the  long  room  to  the  apartments 
above.  In  the  falfe  door  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  room  below,  is  a 
niche  cut  in  a  fhell  at  top  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  four  middle  rooms  are  the  apartments 
in  the  plan,  and  others  between  them  and  the  upper  floor.  Thofe  marked  I  alcended  to 
by  a  hole  on  the  right  fide  of  the  firft  room,  the  paffage  from  the  flairs  on  thefouth 
end  being  flopped  up.  In  thefe  apartments  there  are  feveral  finall  niches  in  the  fides  of 
the  walls,  as  there  are  in  the  rooms  above ;  from  them  there  is  a  broken  paffage  to  the 
upper  floor,  which  is  of  a  ftrong  gravelly  cement.  The  moft  extraordinary  part  of  this 
building  is  a  fort  of  a  well  defcending  from  the  upper  ftory  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  leads 
into  the  fquare  well  which  one  defcends  by  holes  on  each  fide,  as  before  defcribed  in 
other  wells.  There  is  fuch  another  oppofite  to  the  flairs  at  bottom.  For  what  purpofe 
thefe  cells  fhould  ferve,  unlefs  to  depofit  the  crocodiles  in,  cannot  well  be  conceived  ; 
for  which  end  it  is  poffible  they  might  in  building  the  wall,  place  fome  ftones  to  be 
taken  out  in  order  to  convey  them  in,  which  could  not  otherwife  be  done  by  this  nar- 
row well,  and  poffibly  they  might  be  the  ftones  at  the  niches  mentioned  on  the  outfide. 
There  are  many  ftones  fcattered  about  the  plain  near  this  building,  especially  feveral 
round  ones  with  holes  in  the  middle,  which  feem  to  have  compofed  the  pillars  that 
might  be  about  this  building  as  well  as  others,  and  probably  were  faftened  together  in 
fome  manner  by  means  of  thofe  holes. 
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The  Lake  Mains  *  is  about  two  miles  from  this  building  :  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
fay  it  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  round  ;  Pomponius  Mela  five  hundred.  The 
two  former  add  that  it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep  in  fome  parts ;  Strabo  does  not 
mention  the  fize  of  it,  but  by  palling  over  in  filence  this  ftory,  that  it  was  made  by 
a  certain  King,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  give  credit  to  it ;  for  the  two  other  authors  fay 
it  was  made  by  King  Maoris  or  Myris ;  and  Diodorus  f  affirms  that  he  made  alfo  the 
canal  to  it  ten  miles  long  and  three  hundred  feet  broad,  which  feems  to  be  meant  of  the 
canal  to  the  eaft  end  by  Tamiea,  though  that  is  longer;  and  the  great  river  of  Jofeph 
I  paffed  over,  which  cannot  run  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  Nile,  is  about  the 
breadth  mentioned  by  thefe  authors,  and  feems  to  have  been  originally  not  lefs  than 
twenty  feet  deep.  Herodotus,  when  he  viewed  this  lake,  might  well  be  furprifed  at 
the  account  they  gave  him  that  it  was  made  by  art,  and  had  reafon  to  afk  them  what 
they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  out ;  but  feems  to  have  too  much  credulity  to  be 
fatisfied,  when  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to  the  Nile,  and  fo  it  was  warned 
away  by  the  river ;  for  it  was  very  extraordinary  to  carry  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  earth 
above  ten  miles  from  the  neareft  part  of  the  lake,  and  fifty  or  fixty  from  the  further 
parts,  even  though  they  might  contrive  water  carriage  for  a  great  part  of  the  way. 
This  I  mould  imagine  a  thing  beyond  belief,  even  if  the  lake  were  no  larger  than  it  is  at 
prefect ;  that  is,  it  may  be  fifty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Another  thing  is  mentioned 
alfo,  which  at  firft  view  feems  very  improbable ;  and  that  is,  that  the  water  run  into  the 
lake  from  the  Nile  for  fix  months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  other  fix  months  run  back 
again  into  the  Nile  J,  which  I  think  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  that  the 
water  entered  the  lake  fix  months  both  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  and  alfo  by  the  canal  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  ;  and  that  it  continued  to  run  in  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  fix  months,  but  at  the  fame  time  emptied  itfelf  by  the  canal  to 
the  eaft,  the  bed  of  which  during  that  time  might  be  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Nile 
in  that  part,  when  it  was  fo  low ;  as  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  lower  there  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Jofeph  ;  fo  that  I  fuppofe  the  water  began  to  come  in  at 
both  canals,  after  it  had  begun  to  rife  for  about  a  month,  and  for  about  four  months 
after  the  waters  began  to  abate.  And  I  myfelf  faw  a  fmall  ft  ream  running  into  the 
lake  by  the  great  canal  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  Nile  is  very  low.  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  defign  of  the  lake  was  to  hinder  the  Nile  from  overflowing  the 
country  too  much,  which  was  effected  by  drawing  off  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  when 
it  was  apprehended  that  there  might  be  an  inundation  fufficient  to  hurt  the  land  ;  till 
which  time  the  gates  were  doubtlefs  kept  ftiut,  and  when  the  flow  was  moderate,  they 
might  not  be  opened  until  fuch  time  as  the  country  was  fufficiently  overflowed.  I 
fuppofe  therefore  that  originally  there  was  a  great  outlet  of  the  Nile  this  way,  it  may  be 
into  the  fea  by  the  valley  called  Baher-Bellomah,  or  the  fea  without  water,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  weft  end  of  this  lake  near  as  far  as  the  fea  ;  that  finding  the  country  was 
not  fufficiently  overflowed,  they  (topped  the  mouth  of  it  to  the  fea,  which  caufed  this 
great  lake ;  that  afterwards  the  mouth  of  the  canal  or  river  by  which  the  water  flowed 
being  accidentally  flopped  up,  all  the  lake  became  dry,  giving  occafion  for  the  tradition 

*    See  the  quotations  in  the  geographic?l  diflertation,  in  the  lad  chapter  of  the  laft  hook, 
■j-   Ajiwirya  fib   ix.  t«  ^olcy-i  xalunwaaa  «',•-. nv  Aijpnw,  '.yomxotix  piv  r«d.u»  to  piix©-,  TfiTAtCfo»  h  to  toasto,". 
Diodorus,  1.  i.   p  4 ". 
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that  the  fpot  of  the  lake  was  formerly  all  a  plain  or  fields  *  ;  that  the  country  afterwards 
being  much  incommoded  by  innundations,  Maeris  opened  this  mouth,   cleanfed  this 
canal,  put  floodgates,  and  it  may  be  in  fome  parts  towards  the  entrance,  funk  the  lake 
lower,  and  that  this  might  give  rife  to  the  tradition  that  he  made  the  lake.     At  this  time 
the  lake  was  very  much  retired  within  its  banks.     We  went  along  on  the  fouth  fide  to 
the  eaft  at  fome  diflance  from  it,  and  I  could  not  perfuade  the  Arabs  to  go  to  the  lake; 
fo  I  left  them  and  went  alone;  but  feeing  I  was  determined  to  go,  after  fome  time  they 
fent  one  of  their  company  to  attend  me,  and  came  themfelves  towards  the  lake  to  meet 
me.     There  is  a  gentle  defcent  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  are  broken,  and  of  a 
black  foil ;  it  was  then  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  to  the  water,  firft  on  a  flaty  ground, 
and  then  on  a  deep  flimy  mud  incrufted  at  top  with  a  thin  cake  of  fait.     I  waded  along 
through  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  came  to  the  water,  which  is  almoft  as  fait  as  the  fea, 
and  of  a  difagreeable  muddy  tafte  ;  it  contracts  thefe  qualities  from  the  nitre  that  is  in 
the  earth,  and  from  the  fait  that  is  every  year  left  on  the  mud ;  it  is  obferved  that  the 
water  is  not  fo  fait  towards  the  parts  where  it  enters  from  the  Nile.     I  faw  no  fort  of 
fhells  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  ;  and  it  is  faid  it  has  no  filh  in  it,  but  fuch  as  are  found 
in  the  Nile.     They  catch  the  filh  in  great  quantities,  efpecially  when  the  lake  is  low,  and 
bring  them  to  Faiume  market,  where  they  are  fold  very  cheap.     As  I  think  this  lake 
is  never  entirely  dry,  fo  it  is  probable  they  always  throw  in  what  fmall  fifh  they  find, 
and  great  quantities  coming  in  with  the  Nile  water,  may  be  the  reafons  why  the  lake  fo 
much  abounds  in  filh  as  it  did  formerly,  which  brought  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Kings 
of  Egypt.     On  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  what  they  told  me  was  the  ifland,  appears  like 
a  head  of  land  fetting  out  into  the  lake  in  a  femicircular  figure  with  white  clifts,  and  a 
height  above,  which  poffibly  might  be  the  lower  part  of  thofe  two  pyramids,  which  are 
faidt  to  have  been  built  in  it  by  Meeris  for  himfelf  and  his  Queen,  and  were  fix  hundred 
feet  high,  three  hundred  feet  being  under  the  water.     A  colloiTal  ftatue  fitting  was 
placed  on  each  of  them.     It  is  difficult  to  go  to  this  ifland,  as  their  boats  are  very  bad, 
and  there  would  be  great  danger  if  the  wind  fhould  rife.     I  faw  fome  large  buildings 
north    of   the    lake ;    they  laid    there    was  a  convent  at  that  place,  called  Der-El- 
Harakatelmy ;  but  the  buildings  feemed  to  me  to  be  fome  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  monaftery.     They  mentioned  alfo  a  place  called  Ryan,  to  the 
lbuth-weft  of  the  lake,  and  faid  there  were  fome  pyramids  near  it ;  though  I  gave  more 
credit  to  what  they  faid  of  a  lake  called  Birk-Al-Garieh,  near  a  day's  journey  to  the 
weft,  becaufe  other  travellers  have  had  the  fame  account.     I  obferved  about  this  lake 
feveral  roots  in  the  ground,  that  feemed  to  me  to  be  the  remains  of  vines,  for  which 
the  country  about  the  lake  was  formerly  famous.     Where  there  is  little  moifture  in  the 
air,  and  it  rains  fo  feldom,  wood  may  remain  found  a  great  while,  though  it  is  not  known 
how  long  thefe  vineyards  have  been  deftroyed. 

The  common  people  here  have  ftrong  traditions  about  Caroon ;  they  fay  he  was 
a  King,  and  had  keys  to  his  treafures  that  loaded  two  hundred  camels.  One 
would  imagine  from  this  that  the  fable  of  Charon  might  have  its  rife  here,  and  that  this 
name  might  be  the  title  of  the  chief  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  of 
the  fepulchres  in  and  about  it,  and  kept  the  keys  of  thefe  numerous  apartments;  that 
no  one  could  be  buried  in  thefe  places  unlefs  orders  were  fent  to  him,  who  might  have  the 
care  and  infpeftion  of  the  public  funerals  ;  and  their  Kings  might  fome  of  them  be  carried 
over  to  the  ifland,  or  be  brought  by  water  to  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  this  great 

*  See  quotation  in  geographical  difiiertation,  in  the  lad  chapter  of  the  lalt  book. 
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officer,  who  when  princes  had  behaved  ill,  might  be  forbid  to  inter  them,  as  judges 
were  appointed  to  determine  whether  the  perfon  were  worthy  of  burial.  It  is  poflible 
they  might  give  fome  token,  the  obolus,  to  fignify  to  the  proper  officer  that  they  might 
have  fepulchral  honours  done  to  them;  and  this  lake  might  be  called  Acherufia,  and  the 
name  be  afterwards  given  to  other  places  pafled  over  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  as  Diodorus 
obfervisthe  lake  at  Memphis  was  fo  called,  who  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  whole 
ceremony  *.  Poffibiy  this  at  firft  might  be  the  practice  only  with  regard  to  their 
princes  carried  acrofs  this  lake  to  the  ifland,  and  in  time  might  come  to  be  extended 
farther  to  all  people  in  general,  who  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  have  the  honour  of  inter- 
ment, unlefs  they  brought  with  them  a  clear  reputation,  the  token,  the  teflera  or  obolus 
that  was  to  waft  them  to  the  Elyfian  fields. 

Turning  to  the  fouth,  when  we  were  above  a  league  from  Cafr-Caroon,  we  went 
about  two  leagues  up  a  gentle  afcent,  and  came  to  the  high  ground  where  there 
is  a  ruined  convent  of  unburnt  brick,  many  ruins  of  the  fame  materials,  and  feveral 
heaps  of  potfherds  and  rubbilh,  as  if  there  had  been  a  large  town  in  that  place.  About 
two  leagues  further  we  came  to  the  cultivated  land,  and  (topping  a  while  to  refrefh  our 
cattle,  went  a  league  and  a  half  further  to  the  Nefle,  where  the  caimacam  invited  us  to 
his  houfe  ;  and  I  went  to  repofe,  very  much  fatigued  with  this  expedition  of  eighteen 
hours  in  perpetual  motion.  The  caimacam  was  very  folicitous  about  a  prefent  of 
coffee  I  was  to  fend  him  from  Faiume,  and  attended  me  the  next  day  within  a  few 
miles  of  that  town  wi:h  his  Arabs  and  flaves,  who  diverted  themfelves  in  the  road  in 
riding  after  one  another  in  their  manner.  When  we  had  pafled  Topar,  we  left  the 
road  to  the  fouth  that  we  came  in,  and  the  great  man  fitting  down  to  repofe,  we 
left  him,  and  foon  came  to  Sambour,  and  from  that  place  to  Faiume.  "When  I  was  at 
Nefle,  I  treated  with  the  Arabs  to  conduct  me  to  the  two  great  pyramids  of  Davara, 
which  I  faw,  as  I  fuppofe,  ten  or  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Faiume ;  but  being  to  the  fouth 
of  the  great  canal,  they  informed  me  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  them.  They 
demanded  fo  extravagant  a  price,  that  I  concluded  they  did  not  care  to  go,  and  they 
aflured  me  there  would  be  much  danger  in  the  voyage,  as  they  might  chance  to  fall  in 
with  their  enemies,  in  which  cafe  they  told  us  they  muft  fly  and  leave  us  to  be  plundered. 
At  the  diftance  I  was  at,  I  could  not  well  difcern  what  fort  of  pyramids  they  were  ;  they 
appeared  like  two  hills,  being  probably  much  decayed.  They  aflured  me  that  the  ma- 
terials they  are  built  of  is  of  unburnt  brick.  A  perfon  who  viewed  them  near,  if  he 
may  be  credited,  defcribes  one  of  them  as  built  with  three  flories  of  arched  niches 
all  round. 

I  let  out  for  Cairo  with  the  caravan,  and  went  the  firft  day  to  Tamiea,  where 
we  lay  in  the  yard  of  a  cane  under  my  tent ;  there  being  no  rooms,  except  a  few  huts 
inhabited  by  public  harlots.  We  went  the  next  day  a  long  journey  without  flopping 
to  Dalhour  ;  from  which  place  1  went  the  day  alter  to  Saccara,  as  mentioned  before,  and 
fo  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo. 

*  Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  Si,  86. 
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FROM    GRAND    CAIRO    TO    THE    ANCIENT     ETHIOPIA,     ABOVE     THE    CATARACT    OF    Till' 
NILE,    AND    BACK    TO    CAIRO    AND    DAMIATA. 

CHAP.  I.  — Of  Archomounain,  Gaiia,  and  other  Places  in  the  way  to  Akm'tm. 

TJAVING  determined  to  make  the  voyage  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  conful  procured 
me  letters  from  the  great  Sheik  Ofman  Bey  (who  was  Sheik-Bellet,  or  head  and 
protestor  of  the  Arab  race)  to  the  Bey  of  Girgc,  to  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  the 
great  fheik  at  Fnrfhout.  I  provided  every  thing  as  for  a  long  voyage  ;  ftores  of  coffee, 
rice,  tobacco,  foap,  red  fhoes  of  the  Arabs,  and  feveral  other  things  for  prefents,  and 
took  care  to  have  fufficient  arms  for  our  defence.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  boat  of  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  be  recommended  to  Malim  Soliman  who  was 
going  in  it,  a  very  worthy  Catholic  Copti,  for  whom  I  fhall  always  have  the  utmoil 
regard.  He  was  the  chief  perfon  in  managing  the  affairs  of  that  prince,  although  he 
would  never  accept  of  any  office  under  him,  thereby  prudently  avoiding  the  danger  of 
having  his  family  ruined,  it  having  been  the  cultom  of  thefe  princes,  as  it  is  much  all 
over  Turkey,  to  feize  on  what  is  got  in  their  fervice,  when  any  of  their  officers  die, 
being  only  (as  they  fay)  taking  their  own  again  :  and  though  he  might  have  been  fecure 
by  the  goodnefs  of  the  prefent  prince,  yet  his  family  might  have  a  harder  fate  under 
another,  from  whom  he  might  not  hereafter  be  able  to  withdraw  himfelf.  It  was 
thought  proper  I  fhould  take  on  me  a  name  that  the  people  are  ufed  to,  fo  it  was  agreed 
that  I  fhould  be  called  Jofeph,  with  the  ufual  title  of  Christians  in  this  country,  malim 
or  mailer.  I  had  alfo  let  my  beard  grow,  and  put  myfeU  exactly  in  the  habit  of  a  Copti, 
with  the  black  ferijee  or  gown  of  ceremony,  and  had  a  large  blue  and  white  towel  or 
handkerchief  loofe  about  my  neck,  hanging  down  before,  and  on  other  occafions  a 
large  meet  of  the  fame  kind,  which  is  brought  round  the  body  and  over  the  head ; 
not  without  the  blue  garment  or  fnirt,  which  is  put  on  over  all,  to  go  out  with  at  any 
time  in  difguife  with  the  boatmen.  In  this  manner  I  fet  out  with  my  fervant  and 
dragoman,  or  interpreter.  On  the  6th  of  December  1737,  about  noon,  we  embarked 
in  a  fmall  hired  boat,  the  veffel  we  were  to  go  in  to  Akmim  having  left  the  port,  and 
gone  halt"  a  day's  journey  up  the  river,  for  fear  of  being  prefTed  to  carry  the  foldiers  to 
Rofetto,  which  the  Grand  Signior  had  fent  for  to  Conftantinople,  to  go  to  the  war 
againft  the  Emperor  and  the  Muscovites.  Setting  out,  I  was  fhewn  on  the  height 
which  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  narrow  eaftern  plain,  a  ruined  tower  which  they  call  the 
tower  of  King  Antar.  They  have  alio  a  tradition  of  fome  buildings  of  this  King  on  the 
fide  of  Babylon ;  but  who  he  was  I  could  not  be  informed,  being  probably  fotne  King 
of  Egypt,  who  goes  by  another  name  ia  hiitory*.  Before  we  came  to  this  place,  we 
had  Ofman  to  the  weft.  About  this  place  poffibly  might  be  Acanthus,  where  Strabo  f 
fcems  to  fay  there  was  a  temple  of  Ofiris,  and  a  wood  of  Thebaick  acantha,  which 
produced  gums.  This  probably  was  acacia,  the  Thebaick  acantha  or  buffi  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  .the  city  itfelf  had  its  name   from  this  woocL     This  tree  is  very 

*   Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  82.  86. 
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common  in  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  fount,  and  is  much  the  fame  as  the  acacia  called 
cyale,  in  Arabia  Pctrjea,  which  I  am  informed  produces  the  gum  Egyptian,  or  Arabic. 
At  night  we  came  up  to  the  great  boat,  at  Turphaier,  which  is  on  the  ifle  that  1  fuppofe 
to  be  the  great  ifle  of  Heracleopolis  *,  made  by  a..ca:ial  crofling  from  this  great  river  to 
the  old  bed  of  the  Nile  under  the  hiils.  This  weftern  channel  the  people  call  the 
Old  Channel  at  this  time,  which  confirms  what  1  have  faid  in  another  place  on  this 
fubji  t  ■ 

The  large  boat?,  called  marines,  fuch  as  we  embarked  on,  have  a  mail  about  the 
middle,  and  another  towards  the  prow  ;  they  cover  part  of  the  boat  with  matting,  by 
means  of  poles  fet  up  an  end,  with  others  tied  acrofs  at  the  top  of  them,  under  which 
Ihcltcr  the  people  fit  and  repofe  all  night.  On  the  7th  we  went  on  with  a  gentle  wind, 
having  had  a  view  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dafhour,  to  the  north-weft  from 
Turphaier.  We  paffed  by  many  villages,  and  coming  to  Stalhiteh  on  the  caff,  I  law 
on  the  weft  fide  oppofite  to  it,  at  fome  diftance,  what  appeared  to  me  at  firit  like  a 
fmall  high  hill  with  a  ruin  on  it,  fomething  in  the  lhape  of  a  pyramid.  They  allured 
me  that  not  only  the  upper  part,  but  the  whole  which  appears  like  a  hill,  is  built ;  the 
Chriftians  call  it  the  great  pyramid  (Al-IIcrem-Kiebir),  but  the  Mahometans  call  it  the 
falfe  pyramid  (Al-Herem  Elkadab).  To  go  it,  they  fay,  one  may  land  at  Efououd, 
but  the  moll  convenient  place  is  Righah,  from  which  it  is  half  a  day'sjourney  ;  that  is, 
I  fuppofe,  about  ten  miles.  To  go  to  this  pyramid,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  man  from 
the  Iheik  of  this  country,  called  Elkebery,  who  lives  at  Mocanan.  I  imagine  that  this 
is  a  fmall  hill,  probably  artificial,  and  that  it  may  have  been  cafed  with  ftonc,  or 
unburnt  brick  ;  I  think  they  faid  the  latter,  and  that  what  appears  at  top  is  a  pyramid 
of  an  extraordinary  figure  built  on  it.  We  arrived  at  Righah  that  night,  where  we 
flaid  ;  it  being  the  cuftom  going  up  always  to  lie  by  at  night,  as  there  are  many  Ihoals. 
in  the  Nile,  and  travellers  always  lie  in  the  boat,  and  keep  a  watch  to  defend  them- 
s  againft  any  attack,  or  to  hinder  people  from  coming  privately  to  the  fide  of  the 
boat,  as  they  fometimes  do,  and  ileal  any  thing  they  can  conveniently  find.  It  is  faid, 
with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  fometimes  the  rogues  have  come  to  plunder  boats 
with  their  naked  bodies  befmeared  all  over  with  oil  or  greafe,  that  if  the  boatmen 
fhould  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  them,  they  might  the  more  eafily  flip  out  of  their  hands. 
On  the  Sth,  there  being  very  little  wind,  we  went  afhore  on  the  cad,  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony  :  here,  as  in  moll  of  the  convents  of  Egypt,  the  prielts  arc  feculars, 
fo  that  they  live  in  the  convent  with  their  wives  and  children.  Several  of  them  were 
employed  in  bringing  Hones  to  repair  their  convent,  and  thinking  we  were  officers  come 
to  demand  the  pull  tax,  when  we  afked  how  many  there  were  in  the  convent,  they 
acknowledged  no  more  than  thofe  we  faw  ;  but  when  they  were  undeceived,  they 
(hewed  us  their  convent  with  much  humility,  and  it  was  proper  that  we  fhould  leave 
fome  chanty,  as  they  are  very  poor.  The  convent  is  encompafled  with  a  wall  to 
defend  them  againft  robbers  ;  they  have  a  tolerable  church,  and  they  Ihcw  fevered 
things  relating  to  St.  Anthony,  who  they  fay  went  from  this  place  into  the  defert  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  was  there  the  firit  founder  of  the  monadic  life.  They  told  us  they 
expected  their  bifhop  that  day  to  officiate  in  their  church  ;  for  the  bifhops  here  fpend 
moil  of  their  time  going  round  their  diftricl:  officiating  in  their  churches,  and  collecting 
the  dues  that  belong  to  themfelves  and  the  patriarch.  There  are  no  churches  about 
the  country  but  what  are  called  monalteries,  becaufe  probably  few  except  thofe  of  the 

'     I  !  11  in??  /;>.'.  /■     [bid.     Hcracleopolitea  eft  infula   Nili,  longa  pafTuiim  quia* 
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monafteries  were  fuffered  to  remain.  As  crocodiles  are  hardly  ever  feen  fo  low  as  this, 
they  are  very  fond  of  ftories  that  they  can  go  no  lower,  and  that  if  they  come  fo  far 
they  turn  on  their  backs.  They  relate  the  fame  of  St.  George's  convent  much  lower, 
fome  pretending  to  attribute  this  to  their  faith,  others  to  talifmans. 

We  came  up  with  the  ifle  and  large  village  or  town  of  Sment,  and  foon  after  to  a 
fmall  fandy  ifland  oppofite  to  Benadi,  where  I  faw  a  little  crocodile,  being  the  firft  we 
had  met  with.  We  came  to  a  town  called  Bouche,  on  the  canal  which  goes  to  Faiume  ; 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Arfinoe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  *. 
We  came  after  to  Benefuief,  which  is  a  town  about  a  mile  round,  very  ill  built,  of 
unburnt  brick  ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name,  and  here  a  fangiak  or  bey 
refides.  They  have  great  manufactures  of  a  ftriped  narrow  carpet  fluff  without  napp, 
made  of  wool  and  coarfe  thread.  They  are  ufed  by  inferior  people  to  cover  the  cufhions 
offophas;  they  make  alio  coats  for  their  children  of  this  fluff  without  fleeves,  being 
wove  fo  as  to  ferve  for  that  purpofe  without  being  cut. 

We  palTed  by  Berangieh,  where  there  is  a  fmall  hill  to  the  fouth,  called  Coum-el-Arab, 
and  to  the  north  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  hillocks,  fo  that  probably  this  was  an  ancient 
place,  and  for  that  reafon  as  well  as  the  fituation,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  Cynopolis  f,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  that  name,  in  which  Anubis  was  worfhipped,  and  dogs  were 
had  in  great  honour,  and  a  certain  facred  faod  was  allotted  to  them.  It  is  faid  the  rife 
of  this  was  owing  to  Anubis,  a  companion  of  Ofiris,  his  wearing  as  an  emblem  of  his 
courage,  the  dog's  {kin  for  armour,  as  Macedon  his  other  companion  wore  the  ikin  of 
a  wolf ;  on  which  account  fome  fay  thefe  animals  came  to  be  worfhipped:  and  this 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  thefe  deities  are  reprefentcd  with  human  bodies,  with  the 
heads  of  thefe  beafts,  which  might  have  its  rife  from  their  bringing  the  upper  part  of 
the  (kins  over  their  heads  ;  as  Hercules  is  reprefented  with  the  ikin  of  a  lion  as  well  as 
thofe  who  defired  to  be  thought  like  him  +.  We  patted  by  Bibeh,  a  little  town  where 
there  is  a  convent  of  St.  George  ;  we  after  came  up  with  the  large  ifle  of  Fetne,  which 
is  a  very  fruitful  fpot  ;  it  was  planted  with  melons  and  cucumbers,  in  rows  about  fix 
feet  apart,  with  the  canes  of  Turkey  wheat  ftuck  in  obliquely  over  them  to  defend  them 
from  the  weather,  and  in  fome  parts  a  fort  of  rufh  or  grafs  called  lefe  is  fet  along  in  a 
trench  over  the  young  plants  ;  which  fort  of  grafs  they  likewife  ufe  to  make  ropes  in 
this  country.  Here  we  lay  by  at  night,  and  another  boat  having  fattened  to  the  eafl 
fide,  they  (hot  at  a  man  that  was  coming  towards  it,  as  they  fuppofed,  to  ileal  fome- 
thing,  who  as  they  told  me,  went  off  crying  out  as  if  he  had  been  wounded,  and  the 
boat  moved  over  to  the  weft,  which  is  always  the  fafer  fide.  To  this  place  the  hills  on 
the  eaft  fide  coming  near  the  river,  the  country  is  very  little  inhabited  abnve  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Anthony  ;  and  thofe  that  are  on  the  eaft  fide  are  moftly  Arabs,  who  fubmit 
to  no  government,  infornuch  that  when  I  returned,  the  boatmen  made  an  exprefs 
agreement  that  they  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  any  place  on  the  eaft,  but  where 
they  pleafed. 

On  the  ninth  we  had  little  wind,  and  lay  by  about  noon  at  the  port  of  Fetne ;  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  and  went  by  Sharony  on  the  eafl.     I  obferved  flones  along 
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the  fhore,  which  feemed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  very  thick  wall  of  a  port  or  quay ;  I 
likewife  law  two  little  hills,  one  above  a  mile  fouth  of  the  other,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
the  fouthern  hill  is  another,  which  feemed  to  have  had  fome  buildings  on  it.  Thefe 
hills  and  the  ruins  I  faw,  made  me  conjecture  that  fome  ancient  town  might  be  here; 
and  it  agrees  belt  with  the  fituation  of  Mufte  of  the  itinerary.  We  (topped  all  night  a 
little  above  a  fmall  town  called  Abou-girge,  which  is  a  bifhop's  fee:  this  I  fuppofe  to 
be  Oxyrinchus,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  fo  called  from  a  filh  *  they  wor- 
shipped all  over  Egypt,  but  principally  in  this  place,  where  they  had  a  temple  built 
to  this  deity  ;  for  there  were  feveral  animals,  which  though  they  were  particularly 
honoured  in  fome  places,  yet  were  worfhipped  throughout  all  Egyot ;  as  the  lepidotus 
or  fcaly  filh,  the  hawk,  and  the  ibis,  the  bull,  the  dog,  and  the  catf-  Here  they  faid 
we  were  a  third  part  of  the  way  to  Akmim,  which  is  about  three  degrees  and  a  half 
from  Cairo.  On  the  tenth  I  faw  many  Arabs  at  a  diftance  on  horleback  on  the  weft 
fide,  and  going  a  little  way  from  the  boat,  one  of  them  made  towards  me,  and  another 
after  him  ;  I  retired  to  the  boat,  and  they  came  pretty  near  and  took  a  view  of  us. 
We  palfed  by  Aboufagat-Benifama  on  the  eaft ;  there  is  a  large  houfe  near,  which  be- 
longed to  Sara  Cafhif,  who  as  they  told  me,  fled  to  this  place  out  of  Cairo,  when  they 
affaftinated  eight  of  their  beys  at  once  in  a  vifit  they  were  making  in  1730;  he  re- 
turned after  to  Cairo,  and  lay  hid  in  the  houfe  of  a  Chriftian  ;  but  a  Ariel  fearch  being 
made  after  him,  he  fled  towards  the  Red  Sea,  where  as  they  told  me,  he  married  a 
flicik's  daughter,  and  was  at  that  time  in  arms.  It  was  now  the  time  of  the  T urkifh 
Ramafan,  or  fart,  fo  called  from  the  month  in  which  it  is  kept  ;  and  it  was  very  hard 
on  the  boatmen  to  tow  up  the  bark,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  when  we  had  no  wind ; 
for  during  this  month  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  fmoke,  or  take  any  pleafure 
from  fun  rifing  to  fun  fet ;  and  as  a  Turkifh  month  happens  at  all  times  of  the  year 
in  the  term  of  two  or  three  and  thirty  years,  it  is  a  great  hardfhip  on  the  poor,  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fummer,  and  are  only  allowed  to  walh  their  mouths  with 
water ;  but  they  pafs  the  night  in  fearting  and  pieafure,  if  they  can  afford  it.  The 
firrt  thing  they  take  after  this  fart  is  a  draught  of  water,  then  they  fmoke,  drink  their 
coffee,  and  make  their  great  meal ;  after  midnight  they  take  another  plentiful  repaft 
and  go  to  flecp ;  but  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do,  fit  up  all  night  and  fleep  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  fo  that  this  fart  does  not  prove  in  the  leaft  inconvenient  to 
them.  When  we  palled  by  this  place,  the  Arabs  called  to  the  mailer  of  the  boat  to 
come  afhore  and  give  them  fome  tobacco,  who  anfwered,  in  order  to  frighten  them, 
that  the  janizaries  in  the  boat  would  give  them  tobacco  ;  but  as  we  had  a  dinner  pre- 
paring, and  they  faw  the  fmoke,  they  replied  in  their  cool  manner,  that  the  janizaries 
were  drilling  dinner,  intimating  that  by  this  they  knew  we  were  Chrillians.  On  this 
we  all  (hewed  ourfclves  in  the  habits  of  Mahometans,  and  fo  they  went  away  ;  however 
it  was  a  caution  to  us  for  the  future,  not  to  difcover  by  this  means  that  there  were 
Chrillians  on  board,  which  might  have  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  us.  On  the  eleventh  we  made  very  little  way.  I  oblerved  on  the  welt  fide,  the 
bank  within  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fowed  all  the  way  to  the  water.  In  the  night 
they  faw  a  man  fwimming  towards  the  boat,  but  calling  out  he  returned  to  the  fhore  ; 
for  they  frequently  come  in  the  night,  and  hanging  on  the  fide  of  the  boat,  fteal  any 
thing  they  can  molt  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on,  whilft  the  people  are  afleep.  On 
the  twelfth  we  came  to  the  hills  on  the  eaft,  that  end  at  the  river,  part  of  them  having 

*   'O^v^vy^"  ■arc'^j',  xc.i  iojjlo:  u^yijMi'  ti/^ci  it  TOT  O£v'{i/yx0Y,  x»»  tfiv  cuI-tch,-  Jtjo»  'Oli^vyX"*      Strabo,  1.  xvn. 
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the  name  of  Codrickfhan.  The  men  being  obliged  to  tow,  I  went  afhore  there,  and 
obferved  that  feveral  grottos  were  cut  all  over  the  mountains,  which  were  without 
doubt  the  fepulchres  of  the  people  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  river.  I  fitw  alfo  what  I 
took  to  be  the  bed  of  a  canal  cut  in  between  the  hills,  which  pofllbly  might  be  to 
convey  water  to  the  eaft  :  all  thefe  hills  are  rocks  of  petrified  (hells  moflly  the  cockle, 
and  fome  flat  fhell,  and  alio  feveral  large  oyfter  fhells.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  hills  is 
a  fine  fpot  of  ground  belonging  to  a  village  of  the  Arabs  in  the  middle  of  it,  called 
Cerefia ;  it  is  finely  improved,  and  they  have  tobacco  there,  which  I  was  informed  is 
not  good.  We  came  to  a  town  called  Samalout,  where  there  is  a  mofque  with  a 
minaret,  the  only  one  I  had  feen  fince  I  had  left  Cairo.  That  night  our  boat  flopped 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  then  went  on  a  little  further  about  nine,  which  I  fuppofed 
was  to  avoid  any  danger  bv  ftaying  in  a  place  where  people  might  obferve  we  had  halted 
in  the  evening.  On  the  thirteenth  we  came  to  the  hills  on  the  eaft,  which  are  clofe  to 
the  river,  and  are  called  Jebel  Ockfeir,  becaufe  it  is  a  great  harbour  for  all  forts  of 
birds  :  there  are  many  grottos  in  it,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  convent  which  has  lands  ; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  receive  and  entertain  every  body  that  comes. 

On  the  fourteenth  we  had  a  good  wind,  and  palled  by  Minio  on  the  weft,  a  neat 
town  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  and  the  refidence  of  the  cafhif  of  the  province  of 
that  name ;  higher  we  pafled  Souadi,  a  fmall  town  to  the  eaft. 

We  came  up  with  the  ruined  city  of  Antinoopolis,  now  called  Enfineh :  fome  fay 
there  was  anciently  a  city  here  called  Befa  ;  but  Antinous,  who  accompanied  Hadrian 
into  Egypt,  being  drowned  there,  that  Emperor  built  this  city,  and  called  it  after  the 
name  of  his  favourite,  to  whom  he  inftituted  games  and  divine  honours :  it  was  made 
alfo  the  capital  *  of  a  new  province  of  that  name,  taken  out  of  the  lad  of  the  feven 
provinces,  called  Heptanomis.  It  is  faid  the  city  was  three  or  four  miles  round.  I 
faw  a  large  pillar  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  a  fquare  ftonc  or  plinth  on  the  top, 
which  was  probably  to  fet  fome  ftatue  on ;  it  is  faid  there  were  four  of  thefe.  I  had 
alfo  a  view  of  a  very  fine  gate  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  exquifite  workmanfhip. 
Near  this  place  is  a  village  of  Chriftians,  called  Ebadie,  whofe  greatefl  fecurity,  among 
Inch  very  bad  people,  fcems  to  be  a  notion  that  has  prevailed,  that  no  Mahometan 
can  live  in  that  place.  Higher  is  the  convent  of  St.  John  (Der-Abou-Ennis)  where 
there  are  feveral  priefts  ;  and  a  little  further  on  is  Meloui,  near  a  mile  to  the  weft  of 
the  river.  This  town  is  about  a  mile  round,  and  makes  a  tolerable  appearance  within, 
the  fliops  being  well  built ;  it  is  at  the  head  of  nine  villages,  which  are  altogether  a 
fmall  principality  belonging  to  Mecca ;  fo  that  the  Emir-Hadge,  who  is  commonly 
one. of  the  greateft  beys,  and  has  the  care  of  conducting  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  is 
mailer  of  it,  and  fends  a  fardar  to  govern  the  country,  who  lives  in  as  much  ftate  as 
the  cafhifs  and  other  great  governors.  As  this  is  a  place  of  great  honour  and  profit, 
fo  it  is  commonly  given  to  one  of  the  greateft  people  of  thole  that  have  been  flaves  to 
the  Emir-Hadge.  This  place  fupplies  Mecca  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand 
adeps  or  facks  of  corn  every  year,  which  is  fent  by  way  of  Cairo,  Suez,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  it  being  a  very  rich  corn  country.  The  Chriftians  have  no  church,  but  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  convent  on  the  other  fide. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Meloui,  is  the  village  of  Archemounain  :  there  is  a  large 
country  here  which  alfo  (joes  by  that  name.  This  village  is  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  city, 
which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  ancient  Hermopolisf ;  or,  which  is  all  the  fame,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 

*   'Atto  &  mdklfiSh  tk  mix.uZ  No/jo;  'Atlmnrti  ii  xo\  pti^Vc/u;  or'  ccir'i  'Ai/livoa  tcroAi;.      Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 
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the  city  of  Mercury.  It  feemed  to  have  been  of  an  irregular  form,  extending  above  a 
mile  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  near 
two  miles  from  the  river.  Little  appears  but  heaps  of  rubbish  all  over  the  fite  of  the 
old  city,  except  a  grand  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  confiding  of  twelve  pillars,  fix 
in  a  row,  nine  feet  diameter ;  there  are  hieroglyphics  on  every  part  both  of  the  pillars 
and  of  the  ftones  laid  on  them.  I  faw  on  the  pillars  fome  remains  of  paint,  and  the 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  ftars ;  on  feveral  parts  there  are  figures  of  pyramids,  as  with 
a  door  to  them,  which  Kircher  interprets  to  be  (l  dyzQU  Sxipw)  the  good  principle;  a 
perfon  fitting,  and  one  offering  to  him,  is  cut  in  feveral  parts  of  the  frieze.  It  appears 
that  the  pillars  have  been  built  up  for  about  half  way  between,  as  in  many  Egyptian 
temples.  About  two  hundred  paces  to  the  fouth,  I  faw  fome  large  ftones,  and  a 
piece  of  a  pillar  (landing  upright,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  fome  building  belong- 
ing to  this  temple.  I  law  alfo  fome  pieces  of  granite  pillars  among  the  heaps  of  ruins. 
I  was  informed  that  about  a  league  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thefe  ruins,  there  is  a  place 
called  Hoar,  which  from  the  name  one  may  conjecture  to  be  about  the  fite  of  the 
ancient  caftle  of  Hermopolis*,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  canal,  where  they  took 
cuftom  of  every  thing  that  came  out  of  the  Thebaid  ;  it  being  the  firft  place  without 
that  country ;  as  the  Theban  t  caftle  on  the  other  fide  was  the  firft  place  on  the 
Thebaid  ;  which  muft  have  been  at  Taroutofcherif ;  the  provinces  of  Hermopolis  and 
Antinoopolis  being  the  laft  before  the  entrance  into  the  Thebaid.  I  was  alfo  informed 
that  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  be  low,  there  is  no  current  in  this  great 
canal  called  Baher-Iofeph,  but  that  there  is  always  fome  ftanding  water  in  it.  They 
told  me  alfo  that  Mount  Bibian  is  about  two  hours  weft  of  this  canal ;  that  it  was  a 
high  hill,  I  fuppofe  between  the  mountains,  and  that  there  are  fome  ruins  there.  It 
was  in  my  return  I  faw  thefe  antiquities.  Going  up,  we  flopped  only  about  an  hour 
near  Meloui,  whilft  the  mailer  of  the  boat  went  to  fee  one  of  his  families  who  lived 
here. 

We  failed  on,  and  obferved  a  great  number  of  grottos  cut  in  the  mountains  all  the 
way  from  Souadi  to  Manfalouth.  Near  oppofite  to  this  laft  place  where  the  hills  retire 
to  the  eaft,  I  faw  a  building  on  them  covered  with  a  dome,  which  I  thought  might 
have  been  a  convent;  but  they  told  me  it  was  fome  old  ruined  building.  I  obferved 
that  there  are  feveral  narrow  openings  into  the  mountains.  About  this  place  I  faw  great 
ruins  of  walls  built  with  unburnt  brick,  from  the  river  up  the  fide  of  the  hills  ;  they  told 
me  they  were  made  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  when  the  Turks  invaded  this  country, 
though  I  mould  rather  have  thought  they  had  been  built  by  the  Arabs,  when  they 
might  have  had  wars  with  one  another.  A  little  further  is  a  convent  cut  out  of  the 
rock  ;  the  church  of  it  is  ferved  by  a  prieft  that  comes  from  Manfalouth.  We  paffed 
by  that  town,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Lycopolis,  the  chief  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name,  in  which  they  paid  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  wolf.  Some  authors  men- 
tion a  fabulous  foundation  for  it,  becaule  when  the  Ethiopians  invaded  Egypt,  they 
fay  they  were  driven  back  to  Elphantine,  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  by  wolves  : 
Other  reafons  alfo  are  given  for  this  extravagant  worfhip  \. 

Manfalouth  is  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  above  a  mile  round ;  it  is  tolerably  well 
built ;  a  calhif  refides  here  who  governs  this  province :  it  is  alfo  a  bifhop's  fee,  and 

*  'E|ii{  y  (flu  Efuvr0.iiut.n  ^\i>.xx.r\  rtAawllj «  t»v  iX  t5>  ©«oai33>.  KX.Ta.$<£Oy.<vxf   a'w^tt  i,$x*  •*»  i^ixmlxrxHuv 

%».'»«,    Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p.  t)  13.    Here  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Greek  meafure  by  ichceni  confided  or 
fixty  l\adia   each,    from  this  place  up  to  Sieue,  and  from  Memphis  to  tlu'3  place,  they  were  fcljecui  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Itadia,  as  lower  they  were  only  of  thirty  lladia.     See  Strabo,  1   xvii.  p.  804. 
-j-  ll-x  n  @r,Su.,r,  :■..... :ri.     Strabo,  xvii.  p.  8  13.  %  Dlodorus,  i.  p. -r;. 
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there  are  about  two  hundred  Chriftians  in  the  place ;  but  their  church  is  at  fome  dif- 
tance  at  Narach,  where  the  common  people  have  a  notion  the  holy  family  ftaid  till  the 
death  of  Herod.  The  Nile  here  is  fo  deep,  and  there  are  fo  few  lhallows,  that  we 
failed  all  night,  and  on  the  fifteenth  we  paffed  by  Sciout,  about  two  miles  from  the 
riv-r,  which  I  went  to  in  my  return  ;  it  is  finely  fituated  on  a  height  that  may  have 
been  made  by  art,  divided  into  three  parts,  being  higheft  at  each  end  ;  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  fine  country.  There  is  a  large  lake  by  the  town,  which  is  filled 
from  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  three  high  Gothic  arches. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  pleafant  gardens  without  the  town,  which  ftretches  about  two 
miles  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  and  is  well  built ;  and  it  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  beft  cities  in  Egypt :  a  cafhif  refides  here,  who  governs  this  province  of 
Sciout ;  there  are  about  five  hundred  Chriftians  in  the  town,  and  a  bifhop  ;  but  their 
church  is  a  league  off,  the  hills  to  the  eaft  being  about  that  diftance,  and  are  cut  into 
a  great  number  of  grottos.  This  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  Antseopolis,  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name,  fo  called  from  Antasus,  who  was  overcome  by  Hercules  *  ;  and 
Diodorus  fays  that  Ofiris  committed  to  his  care  the  countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Lybia. 
This  place  anfwers  alfo  to  the  account,  of  Ptolemy  t,  who  places  it  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  river. 

We  faw  Aboutig  near  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  river  ;  it  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and 
a  bifhop's  fee  ;  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  Hypfele  of  the  ancients.  Near  the  town  we  faw  the 
encampment  of  an  Arabian  fheik,  who  commands  this  country.  Thefe  governors  often 
go  round  their  territories,  encamping  near  towns  and  villages,  in  many  of  which  they 
have  houfes.  This  method  they  take  in  order  to  collect  the  tributes  that  are  paid  to 
them,  which  are  moftly  in  cattle.  Above  Aboutig  is  the  port  that  belongs  to  the  city 
called  Nackele,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  it  is  the  country  of  Seling,  confifting  of  feveral 
villages.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  mod  fouthern  village,  are  two  finall  hills,  where  I 
imagined  there  might  have  been  fome  ancient  town ;  and  from  the  name  one  would 
conclude  it  was  Selinon,  fuppofing  the  diftance  of  fixteen  miles  in  the  itinerary  from 
Panopolis  or  Akmim,  to  be  a  miftake  for  fix  and  thirty.  In  the  evening  we  came  to 
Gaua-Kiebre,  which  may  be  the  Paflalon  of  Ptolemy,  the  laft  place  in  the  province  of 
Antasopolis,  though  the  diftances  do  not  well  agree.  There  is  here  a  very  beautiful 
portico  of  a  temple  of  eighteen  pillars,  in  three  rows,  (fee  a  print  in  the  original 
work)  ;  they  have  a  particular  capital,  and  the  columns  are  enriched  with  hieroglyphics 
beyond  any  that  I  have  fecn  in  Egypt.  The  manner  alfo  in  which  a  wall  is  built  up 
againft  the  pillars  in  the  front,  as  for  fo  many  door  places,  is  altogether  fingular.  There 
is  an  imperfecT:  Greek  infcription  in  the  frieze,  the  middle  (tone  of  the  inlcription  being 
fallen  down,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, not  only  from  the  portico,  but  from  the  vaft  ftones  that  are  feen  about  it ;  one  I 
found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  four  deep,  another  thirty  feet  long, 
and  five  broad.  Behind  the  portico,  at  fome  diftance  is  a  ftone  fhaped  like  the  top  of 
an  obelilk-  There  is  a  niche  on  one  fide  of  it,  which  might  be  for  a  ftatue,  and  hiero- 
glyphics are  cut  on  it.  On  the  fixteenth  we  came  to  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of 
Akmim,  which  begin  at  Raigny.  Near  this  place  is  the  grotto  of  the  famous  ferpent 
called  Heredy,  mentioned  by  travellers.     On  the  feventeenth  we  arrived  at  Akmim. 

*  Diodorus,  i.  p.  18.  +  Mi-joa-oTii;  'ArruLi  pt<ny!&.     Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 
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CHAP.  II.  —  Of  Akmim,  and  the  Places  near  it. 

AKMIM  is  about  a  mile  to  the  caft  of  the  river,  on  a  little  height  that  feemed  to  have 
been  raifed  by  art,  a  canal  of  water  from  the  river  going  round  moft  part  of  the  town 
when  the  Nile  is  high.  I  fuppofeit  to  have  been  Panopolis,  famous  cr  old  for  workers 
in  ftonc,  and  for  the  linen  manfactures  *,  and  at  prefent  they  make  coarfe  cottons  here. 
It  appears  plainly  from  Diodorus,  that  this  is  the  city  which  is  called  Chemmis  by  He- 
rodotus f,  who  mentions  that  Pan  accompanying  Ofiris,  on  that  account  was  deified, 
and  particularly  worfhipped  in  this  city.  Herodotus  fays  Chemmis  was  near  Neapolis, 
as  it  was  the  next  city  to  it  of  any  confequence  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  fpeaks  of  a 
temple  and  games  inftituted  to  Perfeus  here,  whofe  anceftors  they  pretend  went  from 
this  city  into  Greece.  It  is  now  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  who 
has  the  title  of  emir  or  prince,  and  is  as  a  fheik  of  the  country.  The  family  came  two  or 
three  generations  part  from  Barbary,  and  managed  fo  as  to  become  governors  of  a  large 
territory,  by  renting  the  land  of  the  Grand  Signior,  according  to  cuftom.  It  is  like  the 
other  Arab  towns,  except  that  the  ftreets  are  wider  ;  the  quoins  of  their  houfes  are 
built  of  burnt  brick,  but  all  the  reft  of  bricks  that  are  only  dried  in  the  fun.  I  went 
to  the  convent  of  the  Francifcan  miffionaries,  being  recommended  to  them  by  their 
prefect.  I  dined  and  fupped  with  them  in  their  hall,  and  the  firit  day  many  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Coptis  came  to  fee  me,  there  being  about  two  thoufand  Chrifcians  in  and  about 
the  town,  two  hundred  of  which  they  told  me  were  converts  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  have  a  large  room  in  the  convent,  where  as  many  of  their  people  as  pleafe  may 
come  every  night,  and  one  of  the  fathers  is  obliged  to  attend  to  difcourfe  with  them, 
and  to  anfwer  any  queftions  they  afk. 

I  went  with  my  friend  Malim  Solirnan  to  wait  on  the  prince,  with  a  letter  from  Ofmart 
Bey,  and  a  prefent  of  feveral  vafes  of  glafs  ;  he  was  dreffed  in  the  Turkifh  habit,  not 
after  the  Arab  fafhion,  and  received  me  with  great  civility.  This  prince  is  much  be- 
loved by  his  fubjefts,  efpecially  the  Chriltians,  who  are  on  a  very  good  footing  in  this 
place,  as  they  were  hkewife  in  the  lime  of  his  father,  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to 
the  mother  of  this  prince,  who  had  been  a  Chriftian  flavc,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
in  her  heart  fhe  always  retained  her  religion,  for  as  long  as  fhe  lived,  fhe  lent  a  prefent 
to  the  convent  every  week  ;  and  this  prince  was  thought  to  be  much  inclined  that 
way,  having,  as  they  fay,  fhewn  fome  marks  of  devotion  when  he  was  come  to  fee 
their  chapel.  The  miffionaries  came  here  at  firft  under  the  character  of  phyficians, 
and  were  received  by  the  father,  as  well  as  by  this  prince,  into  their  palaces  :  the  latter 
fome  years  ago  was  accufed  to  the  government  above,  as  if  he  was  become  a  Chriftian  ; 
five  hundred  foldiers  were  fent  to  bring  him  to  Cairo,  but  efcaping  to  the  mountains, 
he  took  with  him  the  three  millionaries  that  were  there ;  and  having  friends  at  Cairo, 
after  fome  time  the  foldiers  were  recalled,  and  he  returned  to  his  capital.  This  prince 
died  fuddenly  about  a  year  after,  greatly  lamented  by  his  people.  I  went  to  fee  the 
(mall  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  about  the  town,  and  found  to  the  north  fome  ruins 

*   rhmwwsXi;,  i»n*y£»»*»l  Aj9af>w  xaloiictM  rr-j.\'j.m.     Stiabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  S 1 3 • 

\  Tou'tu  y«f  Ttrj  \yx*ilH*  "  I*®™  ayatytala  aanrotwciMU  xara.    ■n-cu  t»{0»,  i.\\u.  tut)  •sr./?,iy  ivtnvjim  Kara  Ti?V  ©iCckoj:, 

ito  7si  lyx^f'"1  XfjUMM  r,  Xiu/xu^,  |UlJ({/xltvfl»f4!Hl»  >    '  1    ■  !i  in.      DiodorUS,  i.  p.  16. 
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Herodotus,  ii.  C    91. 
Herodotus  faystlut  thin  city  was  tlie  Nomol  of  Tbcbc',  which   probably  in  his  time  extended   fo   far, 
and  the  provinces  of  Coptos  and  Panopolis  might  be  afterwatds  taken  out  of  it. 
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of  an  ancient  temple,  of  which  there  is  little  to  be  feen,  except  four  very  large  (tones  that 
lie  near  a  hollow  ground,  out  of  which  it  is  probable  they  dug  the  other  (tones  of  the 
temple.  One  of  them,  more  remarkable  than  the  reft,  is  about  eighteen  feet  long  out 
of  the  ground,  one  end  of  it  being  under  a  modern  building  ;  it  is  eight  feet  wide,  and 
three  deep,  and  has  a  Greek  infeription  on  it,  in  which  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
and  Nerva  Traianus  is  mentioned,  and  fome  remains,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  name  of  the 
city.  On  another  fide  of  the  (tone  is  a  very  extraordinary  fculpture  which  has  been 
painted,  and  from  which  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun.  Within 
fome  ornaments,  there  are  four  circles ;  in  the  inner  circle  is  a  figure  probably  repre- 
fenting  the  fun,  the  fpaces  between  the  two  next  are  divided  into  twelve  parts  ;  in  the 
firft,  twelve  birds  are  cut  in  like  feals ;  in  the  next  twelve  figures  defaced,  that  I  con- 
jectured might  be  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  outer  one,  not  divided,  has  in  it 
figures  of  men,  if  I  miflake  not,  in  the  fame  number.  In  each  angle,  between  the  outer 
circle  and  the  fquare  ornaments  that  are  round  it,  is  a  figure  which  may  poffibly  re- 
prefent  the  four  feafons.  A  wing  extends  along  one  fide  of  it,  from  a  fort  of  globe 
marked  out  in  lines,  which  probably  had  another  wing  extending  in  the  fame  manner, 
it  may  be  over  fuch  another  fculpture.  Thefe  (tones,  and  fome  others  of  a  temple  near, 
are  fo  large  that  they  cannot  move  them  ;  nor  do  they  ufe  (tones  in  building,  but  they 
break  in  pieces  thefe  fine  morfels  of  antiquity,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  make 
lime  of  them.  About  a  hundred  yards  higher  to  the  north-ea(t,  is  another  great  ruin, 
the  (tones  of  which  are  (till  larger.  The  entrance  of  this  temple  feems  to  have  been  to 
the  fouth,  as  that  of  the  other  was  probably  to  the  north  ;  molt  of  it  is  a  white  (tone 
mixed  with  pebbles,  and  adorned  w,ith  hieroglyphics,  one  of  them  has  (tars  cut  on  it, 
which  without  doubt  covered  part  of  the  building.  Thefe  (tones  lie  all  in  a  hole  fome 
feet  deep,  which  has  been  dug  to  get  out  the  fmall  (tones,  and  to  break  the  large  ones 
to  pieces.  One  of  thefe  temples  might  have  been  dedicated  to  Pan,  and  the  other  to 
the  fun,  and  poffibly  there  might  have  been  a  third  dedicated  to  Perfeus.  Several  red 
granite  pillars  (tand  in  a  fquare  of  the  town,  where  there  might  be  fome  other  ancient 
building  ;  and  in  a  mofque  I  faw  many  pillars  of  granite  and  other  marble.  In  the 
portico  of  another  mofque,  there  is  a  piece  of  grey  granite  five  feet  long,  and  near  two 
broad,  on  which  there  was  a  Greek  infeription,  that  has  been  almofl:  entirely  erafed  ;  it 
was  in  fmall  letters  not  an  inch  long,  and  probably  fome  law  or  decree  was  cut  on  this 
ftone. 

I  fpent  a  day  in  going  to  fee  fome  places  without  the  town,  and  went  three  miles 
eaft  to  the  uninhabited  convent  of  the  martyrs,  on  a  low  hill  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;  from  thence  we  went  into  a  very  narrow  valley,  between  the  high  fteep 
mountains,  and  in  two  miles  came  to  the  convent  called  Dermadoud,  which  is  one  of 
the  mod  difmal  retirements  I  ever  faw  ;  it  confifts  of  nothing  but  grottos  cut  in  the 
rock,  except  the  fmall  church,  which  is  of  brick,  that  has  feveral  Copti  inferiptions  on 
the  plaifter  within.  Some  of  the  little  cells  in  the  rock  have  a  wall  with  a  door-place 
before  them  ;  one  very  large  one  feems  to  have  been  the  refectory.  From  the  con- 
vent there  is  a  very  narrow  dangerous  way  cut  out  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  to  a 
fmall  building  half  way  up  the  mountain,  which  might  be  fome  hermit's  cell.  Beyond 
this  monaftery  there  is  a  very  (teep  afcent  up  the  valley ;  and  the"  way  for  half  a  mile 
before  we  came  to  the  convent  is  fo  obftructed  with  the  great  (tones  that  have  fallen 
down  from  the  hill--,  that  the  way  is  impracticable  for  horfes.  This  might  be  a  retreat 
in  times  of  perfecution,  and  afterwards  be  frequented  on  account  of  the  fine  water  that 
is  here,  molt  of  which  didils  in  drops  from  the  rocks,  there  being  a  fort  of  well  they 
call  Bir-Elaham,  which  is  the  only  water  I  met  with  in  Egypt,  that  does  not  certainly 
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come  from  the  Nile.  Near  it  are  feveral  grottos  and  little  cottages,  probably  built  by 
the  Chriftians,  who  fometimes  come  and  fpend  a  day  here,  and  have  fervice  in  the 
church.  I  obferved  the  rocks  of  freeftone  towards  the  bottom,  have  every  half  foot 
a  layer  of  black  flint  about  an  inch  thick,  which  has  a  white  coat  on  each  fide  ;  and 
the  rock  in  fome  places  having  fallen  away,  it  appears  like  an  artificial  ceiling.  Coming 
out  of  this  valley,  we  weTit  on  to  the  weft  to  a  village  called  El-Gourncy,  over  which 
the  hills  are  cut  into  fepulchral  grottos  in  feverai  ftories  about  three  quarters  of  the 
way  up  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fingle  rooms,  others  have  two  or  three  one  within  another  ; 
they  have  moflly  three  niches  in  them  about  three  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  being  cut  up  to  the  ceiling,  in  which  without  doubt  they  depofited  their  dead. 
I  obferved  a  defcent  down  from  fome  of  them  that  has  been  filled  up,  and  faw  many 
fwaths  and  bones  lying  about;  feveral  of  the  rooms  were  painted,  but  without  figures, 
except  one,  in  which  1  faw  an  ibis  reprefented  in  the  ceiling,  and  fome  very  odd  figures 
on  the  fides,  particularly  a  man  tied  to  the  body  of  a  four-footed  beaft. 

I  went  alfo  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  to  two  ancient  magnificent  convents.  We 
palled  through  Souadgy,  where  a  Copti  invited  us  to  take  coffee,  and  a  collation  of 
dates,  treacle,  and  bread,  and  would  not  be  refufed  ;  fo  laying  a  carpet  before  his 
door,  we  fat  down  and  accepted  of  his  favour,  and  at  our  departure  he  invited  us  to 
return  and  take  a  lodging  at  his  houfe,  or  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  Going  out 
of  town,  we  faw  a  young  woman  unveiled,  with  brafs  ornaments  about  her  neck, 
fitting  by  the  way-fide.  We  paifed  by  feveral  little  lakes  of  water,  made  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile,  and  I  never  faw  fo  great  a  quantity  of  wild  fowl  together  as  there 
was  on  them.  We  went  on,  and  came  to  the  convent  called  Embefhnuda,  on  the  edge 
of  the  fandy  defert :  there  are  feveral  remains  of  ancient  pillars,  and  ftones  of  red 
granite,  in  and  about  both  the  convents ;  fo  that  I  conjectured  the  city  called  Croco- 
dilopolis  was  here,  mentioned  in  this  part  by  Ptolemy  as  diftant  from  the  river  *  ;  and 
they  have  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  large  city  here  that  extended  from  one  monaftery 
to  another.  This  convent  is  built  of  hewn  ftone,  and  there  are  great  marks  of 
magnificence  in  both  the  churches  ;  and  without  doubt  it  was  on  the  firft  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Ghriflianity  in  Egypt,  that  thefe  convents  were  built,  as  the  work  is  executed 
according  to  the  Greek  architecture,  though  after  it  had  begun  to  decline :  and  as  I 
faw  a  fculpture  of  an  eagle  with  a  crofs  before  it,  and  another  eagle  on  a  crown,  it 
made  me  conji dure  that  this  great  convent  was  founded  by  the  Emprefs  Helena.  The 
churches  of  both  the  convents  are  built  on  the  fame  model,  with  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  not  executed  in  the  beft  manner ;  feveral  of  them  have  crofics  on  them 
in  ft  cad  of  the  rofe  in  the  capital.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  building  adjoining  to  the 
fouth  fide  of  each  of  thefe  churches,  which  feems  to  have  confided  of  two  ftories  of  cells 
for  the  monks,  there  being  in  the  great  convent  two  ftories  of  oblong  fquare  windows. 
The  church  is  paved  with  red  granite,  and  on  many  of  the  ftones  arc  fome  remains  of 
hieroglyphics  ;  a  plan  of  the  church  of  the  large  convent,  with  the  fuppofed  apartments  , 
to  the  fouth  of  it,  may  be  fcen  in  the  laft  book,  with  the  difcourfe  of  the  Copti  church. 
The  gates  of  this  convent  feem  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order,  and  probably  fome  other 
parts,  for  I  faw  in  feveral  places  the  frieze  of  that  order. 

Above  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  other  convent  called  Der-Embabfhai ;  there  is  a 
foflee  round  the  convent  about  half  a  mile  in  compafs  ;  the  quoins  and  doors  of  the 
building  are  of  ftone,  moft  of  the  reft  is  of  brick,  the  gate  to  the  north  is  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilafters,  and  an  entablature  over,  with  a  relief  of  St.  George  on  each 
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fide.  The  architecture  of  this  convent  is  rather  richer  than  that  of  the  other ;  the 
greater  part  of  this  church  is  fallen  down,  and  they  now  only  make  ufe  of  the  eaft  end 
which  is  encloied.  Near  the  weft  end  of  this  church  there  is  a  large  vafe,  faid  to  have 
been  ufed  for  a  font ;  it  is  near  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  without  the  prefent  enclofure, 
which  takes  up  only  the  fite  of  the  church,  and  the  fuppofed  apartments  to  the  fouth. 

I  went  firft  to  this  convent,  and  as  they  have  no  place  fit  to  carry  a  ftranger  into,  they 
prepared  a  collation  for  us  in  the  weft  end  of  the  church  ;  which  is  what  they  ufually 
do,  when  any  one  comes  they  would  (hew  a  particular  honour  to.  We  walked  two 
miles  on  the  land,  to  the  mountains  on  the  weft,  going  by  a  large  burial  place  of  the 
Chriftians,  to  which  they  are  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  to  be  buried. 
We  after  paffed  by  a  fmall  hillock,  on  which  they  were  fome  fmall  ruins  of  a  building 
that  feemed  to  have  been  round,  and  it  is  faid  was  a  church.  We  faw  the  tradl:  of 
wolves  in  the  fand,  and  they  pretended  to  fhew  the  trace  of  ferpents,  which  they  fay 
are  here  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  rocky 
mountains,  which  do  not  extend  far  in  ;  I  went  up  to  fome  of  them,  and  could  fee 
that  they  were  places  of  fhelter  for  eagles  and  other  large  birds.  I  obferved  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  the  fame  regularity  as  on  the  other  fide,  a  layer  of  yellow 
flint  about  an  inch  thick,  at  the  diftance  of  every  eight  inches.  We  returned  to  the 
convent,  and  being  a  line  evening,  we  took  the  refrelhment  that  was  prepared  for  us, 
fitting  on  matts  abroad  at  the  door  of  a  chapel  ;  they  ftuck  the  wax  lights  of  the  church 
into  their  cakes,  inftead  of  candlefticks,  and  we  went  to  repofe  in  the  chapel  itfelf. 
The  next  morning  we  viewed  the  great  convent,  where  the  priefts  entertained  us  with 
coffee,  and  offered  to  kill  a  fheep  it  we  would  ftay  and  dine  ;  but  we  went  on  through 
clouds  of  duft  to  Akmim,  ior  the  wind  being  high,  it  raifed  the  fands  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  we  could  not  fee  before  us  any  further  than  in  a  very  thick  fog  ;  and  the  duft  was 
fo  exceedingly  troublefome  to  the  eyes,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleafure  to  have  had 
it  fucceeded  by  the  moft  ftormy  weather,  attended  with  rain.  Thefe  two  convents 
have  their  lands  of  the  prince  at  an  eafy  price  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  entertain  the 
Arabs,  and  even  the  Bey  of  Girge  when  he  paffes  by,  which  is  a  great  burthen. 
About  this  place  and  Akmim  I  law  many  of  the  dome  trees,  the  leaf  of  which 
refembles  that  which  is  called  by  the  botanifts  the  palm  of  Brafil,  with  the  folding 
or  fan  leaf.  On  enquiry  I  find  this  tree  as  it  grows  here  is  not  any  where  defcribed, 
but  may  be  feen  engraved  in  the  laft  book  (fee  the  original),  with  fome  other  plants  I 
collected  in  Egypt. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Akmim  at  Chriftmas,  and  fat  up  almoft  all  the  night  of  Chriftmas 
eve  to  fee  the  Copti  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  church  ;  for  though  they  become  con- 
verts to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  retain  their  own  ceremonies,  only  making  fome 
few  alterations  in  part  of  their  prayer?,  where  heretics  are  mentioned  with  honour ; 
and  this  is  the  method  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  all  the  other  eaftern  churches. 
As  foon  as  the  fervice  was  ended,  which  is  not  before  day,  I  had  a  menage  from  Malim 
Soliman,  that  I  muft  come  to  his  houfe  and  pafs  the  whole  day  with  him,  he  having 
invited  me  before  to  dine  with  him  on  Chriftmas  day.  Accordingly  I  went  to  his  houfe  ; 
and  coffee  being  ferved,  we  all  found  it  neceffary  to  repofe  on  account  of  the  fatigue 
of  the  night  b<  fore.  At  noon  a  great  dinner  was  ferved  in  an  open  fummer-houfe,  of 
twenty-five  difhes,  eight  or  nine  in  a  row,  feveral  of  them  being  repeated  three  or  four 
times  over;  they  confifted  moftly  of  rich  foups,  and  a  fort  of  ragoos,  roaft  lamb, 
pigeons,  and  fowls  fluffed  with  rice,  and  I  was  the  only  perfon  at  the  table  that  was 
ferved  with  a  plate,  or  had  a  knife  and  fork  ;  his  fons-in-law,  and  fome  of  his  rela- 
tions waited  at  tabic  ;  for  fons  and  inferior  relations  in  this  country  will  at  no  time  fit 
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down  before  their  parents,  unlefs  they  are  defired  three  or  four  times  ;  a  great  fubor- 
dination  being  preserved  throughout  all  the  eaft,  with  regard  to  different  degrees  and 
ftations.  Firft  a  very  rich  dram  was  ferved,  and  at  dinner  wine  was  given  round,  that 
I  had  prefented  him  with,  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  thing.  After  we  had  drank 
coffee,  we  walked  out  of  the  town  to  his  garden,  where  we  had  coffee  again,  and 
returning  to  his  houfe,  after  fupper  he  afkcd  me  if  I  would  lie  there  or  at  the  convent  ? 
In  this  manner  the  day  was  paffed  in  a  TurkiTi  vilit  ;  for  fuch  it  really  was,  every 
thing  being  far  beyond  whatever  the  Arabs  pretend  to,  and  after  the  Turkifh 
manner.  I  went  a  fecond  time  to  fee  the  prince,  who  faid  he  wondered  he  had  feen 
me  but  once  ;  he  defired  me  to  make  his  houfe  my  own,  and  command  what  I 
pleafed,  and  promifed  to  fend  a  man  to  remove  the  earth  from  an  infeription  I  defired 
to  copy. 

I  agreed  here  for  a  boat  and  four  men  to  go  up  with  me  to  the  cataract,  and  to  bring 
me  back  to  this  place,  paying  them  about  the  value  of  half  a  crown  a  day,  together 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  and  lentils  by  the  month,  and  to  find  them  in  coffee ; 
and  in  fhort  as  I  found  afterwards,  they  expected  I  fhould  let  them  have  a  fhare  of 
every  thing  I  had  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Arabs  to  defire  whatever  they  fee.  When 
we  had  made  the  agreement,  the  Coptis  who  were  prefent  faid  a  prayer  according  to 
their  cuflom.  Malim  Soliman  and  fome  other  friends  came  with  me  to  the  boat,  and 
his  fervants  brought  me  a  prefent  of  a  large  bafket  of  bread,  fome  fine  cakes,  and  a  live 
fheep  :  at  parting  the  Coptis  faid  a  prayer,  and  wifhed  a  fafe  return,  that  we  might  fay 
another  prayer  together. 

CHAP.  III. — From  Akmim  to  Menfheeh,  Girge,  Furjhout,  Dendyra,  Kena,  Kept,  Cons, 

and  Thebes. 

ON  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  about  noon  I  left  Akmim,  to  go  on  towards  the 
cataracts.  In  fome  time  we  came  to  a  ruined  convent  of  red  unburnt  brick,  called 
Der-El-Hadid  ;  and  oppofite  to  Menfheeh  to  another,  which  has  four  priefts  in  it,  and 
is  called  Der-Embabfag,  to  which  the  Chriftians  of  Menfheeh  come  to  church  ;  it  is 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  about  it  there  are  pieces  of  entablatures  and  capitals, 
which  are  proofs  that  there  had  been  fome  other  fort  of  buildings  there.  After  we  had 
viewed  the  church,  the  pried  told  us  there  was  nothing  more  to  fee  ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
had  a  piece  of  money  put  into  his  hands,  he  fhewed  us  the  way  up  fome  flairs,  and 
brought  us  to  a  draw  bridge  that  led  to  a  fmall  chapel,  to  which  they  retire  in  difficult 
times,  or  when  the  Arabs  break  in  upon  them. 

We  croffed  over  to  Menfheeh  on  the  weft,  a  poor  ill  built  town,  about  a  mile  in 
compafs ;  but  there  are  marks  here  of  a  great  city  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  which 
part  is  called  Embabfag,  as  they  fay  from  St.  Sag,  a  bifhop  of  this  place  ;  and  it  is  at 
prefent  a  bifhop's  fee.  I  went  round  part  of  the  foffee  of  the  town,  which  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  to  the  fouth,  and  half  a  mile  broad  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  probably 
the  ancient  town  extended  alio  as  far  north  as  the  prefent.  All  along  by  the  river  are 
confiderable  ruins  of  a  quay,  built  with  feveral  fhort  piers  to  receive  the  boats  into 
docks,  where  they  might  be  Iheltered  from  the  weather ;  and  in  one  part  it  is  built  in 
a  femicircle,  with  flights  of  fteps  in  different  parts.  I  faw  feveral  pcdeftals,  cornices, 
and  pieces  of  granite  among  the  ruin  .  This  feemsto  have  been  Ptolemais,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  the  greateft  city  in  the  Thcbaid,  and  had  a  government  cftablifhed  after 
the  Greek  maimer  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  had  its  name  from  them.     Some  think  it  might  be  built  on  the  fpot  of  the  ancient 
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city,  this  being  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  this  province  Thinites ;  Ptolemy  calls  it 
Ptolemais  of  Hermius,  fo  that  it  is  probable  Mercury  was  worfhipped  here  in  a 
particular  manner.  Within  the  compal's  of  the  old  town  is  a  fmall  lake  that  is  filled 
with  water  when  the  Nile  rifes,  and  when  the  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  a  cake  of  fait 
on  the  top,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Prince  of  Akmim  having  written  to 
an  officer  of  the  town  to  give  me  fome  letters  for  Affpuan,  I  waited  on  him  with  a  prcfent 
of  rice  and  foap,  which  are  acceptable  here,  and  he  gave  me  letters  to  his  friends  at 
Affouan,  and  entertained  me  very  civilly  at  his  houfe.  I  went  afterwards  to  fee  the 
mailer  of  the  veflel  that  brought  us  from  Cairo,  who  had  another  family  here,  and  he 
had  invited  me  to  his  houfe  in  the  evening,  it  being  ftill  the  fait  of  Ramefan  ;  he  enter- 
tained me  likewife  with  coffee,  and  a  hot  fharab  as  they  called  it,  made  with  fugar  and 
ginger  ;  inftead  of  which,  people  of  better  condition  ufe  cinnamon,  and  drink  it  like 
tea,  it  being  an  extraordinary  entertainment.  We  fat  round  a  pan  of  coals,  and 
three  Mahometans  fung  Arab  fongs,  beating  time  with  their  hands,  and  playing  on  a 
tambour. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  flopped  at  a  proper  place  on  the 
eaft  to  take  in  a  flore  of  wood  :  an  Arab  came  down  from  the  mountain  on  horfe- 
back  after  my  fervant,  and  approached  the  boat ;  but  he  came  in  to  us  and  avoided 
being  ftripped,  as  probably  he  would  have  been,  if  the  Arab  had  come  to  him.  After 
fome  time  we  had  to  the  eaft  the  high  rocky  hills  almoft  perpendicular,  in  which  there 
are  many  curious  grottos.  We  came  to  the  poor  little  convent  of  Girge,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
under  the  rocks.  To  this  place  the  Coptis  of  Girge  come  to  church,  not  being 
allowed  a  church  in  the  city.  We  went  about  two  miles  further  to  Girge  on  the  weft, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Said  or  Upper  Egypt ;  it  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  may  be  near  two  miles  in  compafs,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  if  I  miftake 
not,  moftly  of  burnt  brick.  The  fangiack,  or  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  is  one 
of  the  beys,  refides  here,  and  continues  in  this  office  three  or  four  years,  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  divan  at  Cairo,  or  as  he  is  agreeable  to  the  people  here.  I  went  to 
the  convent  of  the  Francifcan  miffionaries,  who  pais  for  phyficians,  but  privately  have 
a  church,  and  as  they  told  me,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  converts ;  but  they  are 
often  in  great  danger,  for  the  foldiers  are  very  infolent,  all  the  mofl  unruly  janizaries 
being  fent  to  this  place  from  Cairo  ;  fo  that  the  miffionaries  have  been  forced  to  fly  two 
or  three  times,  and  their  houfe  has  been  plundered.  I  went  with  one  of  the  fathers  to 
wait  on  the  caimacam  of  the  town,  who  is  chief  governor  in  the  abfence  of  the  bey. 
This  father  was  detained  here  to  vifit  this  great  man,  who  was  in  a  dropfy.  I  fhewed 
him  the  letter  I  had  from  Ofman  Bey  to  the  fangiack  of  Girge,  made  him  a  prefent  of 
two  boxes  of  French  prunellas,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Affouan,  near  the  cataract. 
I  then  went  to  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  who  was  fitting  according  to  their  cuftom,  under 
the  gateway  to  his  houfe ;  he  received  us  with  much  civility,  having  been  a  patient 
of  the  father,  and  gave  me  four  letters  to  the  people  above,  and  I  fent  him  the  fame 
prefent  I  had  carried  to  the  caimacam.  We  afterwards  went  to  a  Turk,  who  I  was  told 
had  fome  fuperior  command  over  the  janizaries  of  the  caftle  of  Affouan  ;  I  gave  him 
a. letter  from  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  the  prefent  I  made  the  others  I  added  a 
large -balket  of  rice  :  he  did  not  receive  us  very  politely,  but  faid  he  wondered  for  what 
end  the  Franks  went  up  to  the  cataracts,  and  afked  if  I  had  a  watch  to  fell ;  which 
is  a  way  they  have  of  intimating  that  they  want  fuch  a  prefent ;  however,  as  foon 
as  he  faw  what  I  had  brought  for  him,  he  ordered  me  a  letter,  that  he  faid  would 
protect:  me  as  far  as  the  three  cafllcs  j  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Signior's  domi- 
nions extend. 

I  went 
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1  went  about  three  miles  to  the  weft,  to  a  village  called  EI-Berbi  (the  temple).  It 
is  built  on  part  of  a  railed  uneven  ground,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  fitc  of  an 
ancient  city  :  anting  them  where  the  temple  was,  from  which  it  had  its  name,  thev 
fhewed  me  a  hollow  ground  from  which  probably  all  the  (tones  had  been  carried  away 
to  Girge.  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  ancient  Abydus,  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  it 
is  mentioned  *  as  a  city  diftant  from  the  river,  on  the  well  fide.  It  was  once  the  fecond 
city  in  the  Thebaid,  where  there  was  a  famous  palace  of  Memnon  f  ;  but  in  Strabo's 
time  it  was  only  a  village.  He  fays  fome  were  of  opinion  that  Iimandus  was  the  lame 
as  Memnon,  and  confequently  that  the  labyrinth  was  the  work  of  Memnon.  He  men- 
tions alio  a  fountain  here,  to  which  there  was  an  extraordinary  defcent  by  fteps,  and 
likewife  a  canal  from  the  great  river,  which  feems  to  be  that  which  comes  from  Badjoura 
to  the  fouth.  He  fays  alio  that  there  was  a  wood  about  the  canal  of  the  Egyptian 
Acanthos,  which  was  facred  to  Apollo  ;  and  poffibly  the  wood  about  Furfhout  may  be 
fome  remains  of  it  J. 

From  this  place  they  went  to  the  upper  or  great  Oafis  §,  feven  days  journey,  pro- 
bably about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Abydus,  by  a  way  ahnoft  inacceffible  by 
reafon  of  the  fands ;  but  the  place  itfelf  was  well  watered,  and  abounded  in  vines  : 
this  doubtlefsis  what  is  called  Elouah,  in  fome  modern  accounts  of  Egypt,  that  mention 
it  as  a  place  where  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  palm-trees.  There  the  caravans  of 
Nubia  firft  come  into  Egypt,  after  thirteen  days  journey  ;  and  the  country  is  governed 
by  a  cafhif.  It  is  faid  the  army  of  Cambyfes  came  to  this  place  when  he  fent  them  from 
Thebes,  on  the  expedition  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  which  was  three 
degrees  further  north  ;  in  which  journey,  it  is  faid,  the  whole  army  was  buried  in  the 
fands.  To  this  place  the  Chriftians  were  often  banifhed  in  times  of  perfecution  ;  and 
there  is  an  epiftle  of  Sr.  Athanafius  directed  to  them  here.  The  fecond  Oafis  was  to 
the  weft  of  the  Lake  Maoris,  by  fome  called  little  Oafis,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  other :  the  lake  mentioned  as  fix  hours  weft  of  the  Lake  Maoris  muft  be  too  near  to 
be  that  place.  The  third  Oafis  was  called  alfo  the  little  Oafis  ;  with  regard  to  which 
fome  diltinguifh  both  the  others  by  the  title  of  great.  This  is  mentioned  as  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  others,  and  was  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  laft  and  the 
middle  Oafis  muft  be  meant  by  Pliny,  who  fpeaks  of  two  as  being  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Memphis,  Heracleopolis,  and  Arfinoe. 

On  the  thirty-firft  I  fet  forward  in  the  boat  from  Girge,  in  company  with  an  Alep- 
pine  of  the  Roman  Greek  church,  who  lived  in  the  convent  of  Furfhout,  and  I  fuppofe 
was  a  lay  brother.  We  pafTed  by  the  large  ifle  of  Domes,  called  fo  from  that  tree  ;  a 
great  number  of  which  grow  on  it.  I  firft  faw  in  this  voyage  the  large  floats  of  earthen- 
ware ;  they  are  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fixty  long,  being  a  frame  of  palm-boughs 
tied  together  about  four  feet  deep,  on  which  thev  put  a  layer  of  large  jars  with  the 
mouths  uppermoft ;  on  thefe  they  make  another  floor,  and  then  put  on  another  layer  of 

*    T.'tw t*i?'~y:.r)-  ifudus »iri  du'o'tuf  A6vi&'.      Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 

|"  'H"A~  o'JiHcv  ficur! tao»  Scwfizj-i;  K-xricnivx^^jot,  cXoTudov  7v  airr,  K&}a<TXfVn  ^itf;  to»  - x^-.^^v 

Tyau-v.     Strabo,  xvii.  p.  8 1 3. 

j.  Abydr.s  Memnonis  rcgia  ct  Ofiris  templo  inclyta,  vii.  M.  ccccc.  pad",  in  Libvam  a  flumir.c  rcmota. 
Pl.n.  Nat.  Hill.  I.  v.  c9. 

For  what  relates  to  Oafis,  fee  Herodotus,  iii.  c.  26.  Strabo  calls  thefe  places  that  arc  in  the  roidft  of 
the  deferts  \\;U?n;,  or  rather  'A: 

J  KaiKfty'tT"  ",  -j.*  In  tk.',-  ouuiS'fO'i  t7lME^ouiMtl$  ignix&i  xa)  imafu  y» "  tU&Sai  it  t«>  TOiavra;  Lm-nvti;  A>»j.i;  U 
AvyvTuoi.      Strabo,  ii.  p.  130. 

Stephanus  takes  notice  of  this  difference  of  the  names,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  reading  of 
Strabo  ought  to  be  corre&cd  to  'Au«r«,-.  'Ai/aV>;  sjmi;  'Aiyvrff  TftWifr  *1  <xl"Oaon  ■koASju.  Stephanus  de 
nrbibus. 
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jars,  and  fo  a  third,  which  lad  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  trim  the  float,  and  leave  room  for 
the  men  to  go  between.      The  float  lies  acrofs  the  river,  one  end  being  lower  down 
than  the  other  ;  towards  the  lower  end,  on   each  fide  they  have  four  long  poles,  with 
which  they  row  and  direct  the  boat,  as  well  as  forward  the  motion  down  :  it  is  laid  cro- 
codiles have  fometimes  taken  men  from  thefe  floats  ;  a  view  of  one  of  them  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  eighth  plate.     A  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Girge  is  Bardis,  where  a  great 
flieik  refides,  who  has  but  a    fmall  territory  here  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  but  has  a  large 
trad  of    land  und^r  him  up  higher  on  the  eaft,  extending  from  Kena  near  as  high  as 
Efne,  and  refides  fometimes  at  Cous.     We  flopped  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
T'urfhout  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  wind  not  having  favoured  us.     We  mounted  on 
affes  without  bridles,  and  only  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  tied  on  the  back  for  a  faddle ; 
but  we  were  foon  met  by  the  prefident  of  the  convent,  who  had  brought  horfes  for  us 
on  notice  of  our  arrival,  and  we  came  to  Furfhout,  which  is  a  poor,  ill-built,  ruinous 
town,  that  may  be  about  a  mile  in  compafs.      The  great  fheik  refides  here,  who  is 
governor  of  almoft  all  the  country  on  the  weft,  near  as  far  as  Aflbuan  ;  though  in  the 
upper  parts  they  make  themfelves  almoft  independent  of  him,  and  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  collects  his  rents.     The  country  round  is  very  pleafant,  moft  of  the  roads 
leading  to  the  town  being  planted  with  acacia  trees.  The  Francifcan  miffionaries  have  a 
convent  here  under  the  name  of  phyficians,  and  have  a  large  faloon  where  they  receive 
their  company,  which  in  private  ferves  them  for  a  chapel.     I  waited  on  the  fecretary  of 
the  fheik,  and  prefented   him  with  five  or  fix  pounds  of  coffee,  and  he  fent  a  prefent 
of  a  fheep  alive  to  the  convent  to  entertain  me  with,  and  after  introducing  me  to  the 
fheik  himfelf,  who  was  fitting  in  the  corner  of  his  room  by  a  pan  of  coals :  he  rofe 
both  when  I  came  and  when  I  left  him  ;  his  drefs  was  after  the  Arab  manner.     I  gave 
him  three  letters,  and  the  fervant  brought  in  the  prefent  I  made  him  of  two  boxes  of 
prunellas,  two  of  fome  other  fweetmeats,  and   feveral  vafes  of  glafs.     He  afked  me 
where  I  intended  to  go  ?  I  told  him  to  the  cataract.     He  faid  a  boat  of  Franks  went  up 
lately,  and  that  the  people  faid  they  came  to  find  the  way  into  the  country,  in  order  to 
return  afterwards  and  take  it.     He  then  afked  me  what  I  wanted  to  fee  ?  I  told  him  the 
ruined  cities.     He  faid  we  had  not  fuch  ruins  in  England  ;  and  afked  whether  if  they 
fliould  go  into  our  country,  we  would  permit  them  to  fee  every  thing.     All  thefe  quef- 
tions,  though  a  little  fhocking,  he  afked  me  with  a  good-natured  fmile,  and  told  me  he 
would  give  me  letters,  and  a  man  to  go  with  me  ;  fo  that  I  might  be  affured  I  fhould 
travel  iccurely.     I  went  tofee  the  fheik's  garden,  planted  in  the  middle  with  vines,  the 
other  parts  being  like  an  orchard  full  of  the  acacia,  palm,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
trees.     The  interpreter  of  the  Arab  language  I  had  taken  with  me,  who  was  an  Arme- 
nian, falling  ill,  I  was  obliged   to  fend  for  another  to  Girge,  where  they  engaged  a 
merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  came  up  to  fell  goods,  to  go  with  me  ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
January  in  the  morning,  the  fecretary  came  and  had  his  carpet  laid  in  the  convent,  and 
fent  to  his  houfe  for  coffee  and  other  refrefhments,  and  we  took  collation  together,  and 
about  ten  1  dined  with  the  fathers  ;   the  fecretary  eating  the  dinner  he  had  ordered  for 
himfelf  in  another  part  of  the  convent,  fending  us  a  part  of  it,  not  being   accuftomed 
to  fit  at  a  table  ;  and  we  all  fet  out  together  and  went  through  Badjoura  to  the  boat. 
The  fecretary   fent  me  a  prefent  of  a  large  fheep  alive,  bread,   and  fugar  canes,  and 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  fail,  and  paffed  by  Hou  to  the  weft,  a  long  town  on  a 
height  that  feems  to  be  made  by  art,  and  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the  weft  ;  this 
I  conjecture  might  be  little  Diofpolis  of  Ptolemy  :  we  lay  all  night  near  Reifere.     On 
the  ninth  about  midnight  we  arrived  at   Dendera,   about  half  a  mile  from  the  river : 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  wood  all  round  it.      I  went  out  to  the  fkirts  of  the  town  ; 
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but  we  did  not  care  to  go  much  about,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  day  of  the  great  Turkifh 
feafl  Biram,  after  the  conclufion  of  their  month  of  fading.  Some  of  our  men  went  to 
the  mofque  in  a  habit  of  ceremony  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  a  gown  of  white  cotton  fowed 
up  before,  fo  that  it  looked  like  a  fhirt ;  and  poflibly  from  this  the  ufe  of  the  furplice 
might  take  its  rife,  as  a  veft  of  ceremony  ufed  when  they  went  any  where  in  high 
drefs. 

I  had  letters  to  two  Mahometans  here,  to  whom  I  carried  fome  fmall  prefents,  and 
they  recommended  me  to  the  governor,  whofent  his  brother  with  me  about  a  league  to 
the  fouth  to  Amara,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tentyra,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  fouth  ;  from  which  the  name  of  the  prefent  town 
feems  to  be  derived.  The  people  of  Tentyra  were  famous  for  their  enmity  to  the  cro- 
codile, fo  as  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  that  animal  by  all  means,  infomuch  that  they  often 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  worfhippers  of  the  crocodile,  and  particularly  with  the  people 
of  Ombos.  Some  imagined,  though  it  is  faid  falfely,  that  they  had  a  greater  natural 
power  over  thefe  animals  than  other  people,  having  encountered  them  with  wonderful 
fuccefs  at  the  public  games  at  Rome.  In  this  city  they  were  great  worfhippers  of  lfis 
and  Venus ;  to  each  of  which  deities  they  had  a  temple.  From  the  many  heaps  of 
ruins  that  are  feen,  the  city  appears  to  have  been  large ;  they  extend  about  a  mile  from 
eaft  to  well,  and  half  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth.  The  town  has  been  much  frequented 
fince  the  time  of  its  ancient  fplendour,  for  the  buildings  are  almoft  filled  up  with  afhes 
and  rubbifh  ;  they  feem  to  have  lived  much  in  and  about  the  temples,  and  to  have 
built  their  little  houfes  of  unburnt  brick  near  them  ;  particularly  there  are  fcveral  on  the 
top  of  the  great  temple,  probably  erected  there  for  coolnefs  by  night  during  the  fummcr 
feafon  ;  but  as  this  temple  is  but  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
broad,  any  one  may  judge  with  what  reafon  it  has  been  laid,  that  the  temple  is  fo  large 
that  a  city  was  built  on  it.  The  chief  remains  of  buildings  are  very  near  to  one 
another.  There  are  two  gates  and  four  temples  which  feem  to  have  relation  to  one 
another ;  the  fmall  temple  being  without  the  gate  might  not  belong  to  the  others, 
and  is  too  fmall  for  the  temple  of  Venus:  in  ic  is  the  fecond  capital  defcribed 
in  the  plate  of  that  architecture.  This  gate  is  like  the  grand  kind  of  gate  at 
Thebes,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  drawings  of  the  temple  of  Carrack  :  a  fort  of  double 
frieze  is  marked  out  in  lines  within  it,  in  which  one  may  fee  fomething  of  the  metopes 
and  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order,  as  reprefented  in  the  plate  of  cornices  and  entablatures. 
The  temple  has  over  the  capitals  two  fquare  ftoncs ;  on  the  lower  ftone  a  figure  is 
reprefented  as  on  the  laft  pillar  in  the  fecond  plate  of  columns.  This  temple  is  io  near 
the  great  one,  that  I  fhould  imagine  it  was  a  building  that  belonged  to  it.  Over  the  door 
of  one  temple  a  hawk  is  cut,  with  the  ufual  cap  or  ornament  on  his  head  :  in  one  room 
there  are  two  friezes,  and  two  dories  of  hieroglyphics  range  round  it,  and  a  cornice  on 
the  outfule,  with  hawks  and  wings,  and  a  frieze,  under  which  two  deities  are  cut.  At 
the  end  of  the  middle  room  is  a  niche,  Ofiris  is  cut  in  it  in  relief,  with  a  high  cap,  as 
reprefented  in  the  fmall  brafs  ftatues,  but  much  defaced.  Poflibly  this  temple  might 
be  the  habitation  of  a  ("acred  hawk.  The  grand  temple  itfelf  is  intire,  except  that  fome 
apartments  which  feem  to  have  been  at  top  are  deftroyed,  and  fix  or  feven  of  the 
rooms  below  are  intirely  filled  up.  There  are  ten  flights  of  flairs  to  the  top,  and  near 
the  top  arc  the  rooms  from  which  there  are  fix  fteps  to  the  top  of  the  temple.  The 
particular  large  capital  of  the  pillars  has  over  it  a  fquare  ftone,  with  a  compartment  of 
reliefs  on  each  fide,  in  the  bell  talle  and  workmanfhip  of  any  I  have  feen  in 
pt,  ami  are  exquifitely  fine,  infomuch  that  I  conclude  they  mult  have  been  executed 
by  one  of  the  belt  Greek  fculptors.     At  the  ends  of  the  grand  room  are  four  ftorii    1 
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hieroglyphics,  in  feven  compartments,  each  having  two  or  three  figures  of  men  in  it, 
fome  of  which  are  defaced.  There  are  alfo  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  outfide  ; 
and  probably  there  were  five  both  within  and  without,  before  the  ground  was  raifed. 
Coloffal  figures  are  cut  on  the  outfide  of  the  fouth  end,  five  of  them  together,  and  two 
more  beautiful  than  the  others  at  each  corner.  Round  the  top  of  this  building  there 
are  feveral  fpouts,  with  an  ornament  over  them  of  the  head  and  (houlders  of  the  fphynx: 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  temple  of  Ifis,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  capitals 
which  are  fhaped  like  the  head  of  that  deity  :  on  the  (tones  that  cover  it  are  cut  five  of 
the  birds  Ibis.  A  third  gare  in  the  fame  ftyle  is  far  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  the  temple. 
It  is  all  over  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  the  others,  and  pollibiy  might  lead 
to  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  we  may  fuppofe  has  been  deftroyed ;  and  coming 
to  it  from  the  river,  the  temple  of  Ifis  might  be  faid  to  be  behind  it  * ,  as  defcribed  by 
Strabo. 

Having  viewed  all  thefe  fine  remains  of  antiquity  with  the  greateft  fatisfa&ion,  I 
returned  to  the  town ;  and  at  parting,  my  friends  fent  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb  ;  and  the 
governor's  brother  came  to  the  boat  for  his  prefent,  which  was  a  baiket  of  rice,  fome 
coffee,  and  foap.  As  there  is  plenty  of  wood  here,  this  place  fupplies  molt  part  of 
Egypt  with  charcoal.  We  purfued  our  voyage  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  came  up 
with  Kena,  a  fmall  town  on  a  raifed  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  which  I  fup- 
pofe to  be  the  ancient  Czene  or  Neapolis,  mentioned  both  by  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  f. 
After  Tentyra,  Strabo  mentions  Typhonia  J,  which  I  do  not  find  in  any  other  author: 
it  is  probable  it  had  its  name  from  fome  ceremonies  performed  to  (hew  their  deteftation 
of  Typhon  ;  but  whether  it  were  here  or  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  there  are  no 
grounds  to  determine,  only  that  he  mentions  the  canal  that  goes  to  Coptos  immediately 
after  it,  which  is  near  this  place ;  and  I  took,  notice  of  the  canal  which  comes  in  and 
makes  the  ille  of  Kena.  This  city  at  prefent  is  only  remarkable  for  making  the  beft 
black  earthen-ware  in  Egypt,  which  is  very  light  and  much  eftecmed  :  they  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  make  the  vafes  with  broad  bottoms,  to  ftand  without  danger  of 
falling ;  fo  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  have  wooden  frames  to  fet  them  on.  A 
little  higher  on  the  weft,  we  paffed  by  Etouerat,  where  thofe  large  jars  are  made  which 
are  carried  down  on  floats,  on  which  we  law  the  people  placing  them  for  the  voyage. 
We  went  on  and  came  up  with  Kept,  a  village  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  :  it  is  the 
ancient  Coptos,  faid  to  be  fo  called  in  the  Greek,  becaufe  Ifis  was  here  when  file  heard 
of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  and  for  grief  cut  off  one  of  the  locks  of  her  hair.  This 
city  was  inhabited  both  by  Egyptians  and  Arabians.  The  Nile  below  the  city  running 
to  the  weft,  this  was  the  firft  convenient  place  for  carrying  on  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea, 
the  river  being  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  other  places  below  ;  and  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  north  caufed  the  trade  for  the  merchandifes  of  India  and  Arabia 
to  take  this  channel.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  the  Red  Sea  as  fix  or  feven  days  journey 
diftant,  though  the  people  at  prefent  fay  it  is  only  four  days  journey :  the  former 
feem  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  though  Pliny  feems  to  make  the  diftance  much  too 
great  from  Coptos  to  Beronice,  in  faying  it  is  two  hundred  fifty-eight  miles.  The 
Itinerary  alfo  makes  it  near  the  fame  diftance,  which  by  fuppofing  a  miftake  in  every 
diftance,  I  have  reduced  to  about  one  hundred.  As  Strabo  makes  Beronice  the  nearelt 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Itinerary  gives  an  account  of  the  road  between  thefe  two 
places  j  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  Ptolemy  is  miftaken  in  his  latitudes,  in  making  Beronice 

*  "Cb-io-SiV  is  tS  vim  tb;  'A^c.Vr;,' Idiots  sYii/  itp>.      Strabo,  xvii.  p.  815. 
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fo  much  further  fouth,  and  Myos  fo  much  more  to  the  north.  Strabo  *  alfo,  who  was 
in  thefe  parts,  was  informed  that  Coptos  was  near  to  Berenice  ;  in  which  it  is  the  more 
unlikely  he  fhoulcl  be  miftaken,  becaufe  he  fays  the  port  of  Myos  was  then  the  more 
Frequented  ;  Beronice  being  a  bad  port,  as  Coffir  is  at  prefent,  which  is  the  port  that 
was  ufed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  probably  is  Beronice;  there  being  another  bad  port 
north  of  it  called  old  Collir,  which  from  the  filiation,  one  may  conjecture  to  be  Myos. 
Pliny  t  mentions  Juliopolis  as  two  miles  from  Alexandria,  probably  the  port  on  the 
lake  where  this  trade  was  carried  on,  and  fays  that  from  Juliopolis  to  Coptos,  the 
voyage  of  three  hundred  and  three  miles  was  performed  in  twelve  days,  when  the 
northerly  winds  blew.  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  J  fit  ft  made  a  good  road  from  Coptos  to 
Beronice,  and  fixed  inns  at  proper  diftances :  wells  alfo  were  dug,  and  cifterns  made  to 
prefcrve  the  little  rain  water  that  fell ;  fo  that  the  ftations  where  they  flopped  had  the 
general  name  of  Hydrca,  or  watering  places.  The  journey  before  was  ufually  per- 
formed by  night,  carrying  water  on  their  camels,  and  directing  their  courfe  by  the  ftars. 
The  trade  continued  on  this  way  in  the  middle  ages  to  Collir,  till  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Arabs  :  they  have  notwithstanding  fometimes  fent  corn  this  way, 
but  very  little  of  the  caflern  goods  have  lately  come  by  this  road.  In  the  early  times 
of  Chriftianity,  this  city  became  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  Chriftians  to  it  in  times 
of  perfecution  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  retired  to  the  grottos  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, though  I  could  not  be  informed  that  there  were  any  near.  This  was  the  firft 
rife  of  the  name  of  Coptis,  which  it  is  faid  the  Mahometans  gave  in  deriiion  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Egypt.  This  town  having  revolted  againft  Dioclefian,  probably  on 
account  of  his  perfections,  he  caufed  it  to  be  utterly  deftroyed.  I  went  with  letters  I 
had  to  two  Mahometans  from  the  Prince  of  Akmim.  Going  through  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town,  half  a  mile  to  the  left  to  the  village  called  Kalalikeman,  they  (hewed 
me  all  the  ruins  of  this  great  city,  the  ground  of  which  is  much  railed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  city  I  faw  fome  fquare  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine  entablature, 
all  of  red  granite.  At  a  village  to  the  north  are  the  remains  of  a  fmall  temple 
much  deftroyed.  To  the  eaft  of  the  high  ground  of  the  old  city  is  a  large  bairn, 
as  of  a  lake  or  pond,  about  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  two  hundred  broad  ; 
to  the  north  of  it  there  is  a  deeper  hole,  in  which  there  was  foul  water,  but  I  could 
not  perceive  that  it  was  fait.  Both  thefe  were  doubtlefs  refervoirs  of  water  for  the 
ufe  of  the  city,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  canal,  and  poffibly  they  might  bring 
their  veffels  into  the  large  bafin.  The  canal  runs  to  the  fouth  of  thefe,  and  to  the  fouth 
and  weft  of  the  old  town  :  over  it  are  the  remains  of  two  bridges  ;  one  at  the  fouth- weft 
corner  of  the  town  is  almoft  intire,  and  has  five  piers  ;  it  is  not  built  with  arches,  but 
ftones  are  laid  from  one  pier  .to  another.  The  piers  are  built  in  fuch  manner  as  if 
floodgates  had  been  fixed  between  them  to  keep  in  the  water  when  the  Nile  abated. 
The  othjer  bridge  is  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner:  near  it  I  faw  fevcral  Sarcophagus's,  on 
the  lids  of  which  is  a  mezzo-relievo  of  a  man  like  a  mummy  :  there  are  many  of 
them  likewife  about  a  rifing  ground  on  the  canal  a  mile  further,  where  probably  there 
was  a  church  or  convent  ;  for  I  imagined  they  were  Chriftian  tombs,  the  ancient  Pagan 
[,tians  not  depofiting  their  dead  fo  near  their  cities.  The  people  find  here  a  great 
number  of  medals,  and  fmall  itatues  of  earthen  ware,  though  but  few  intire,  and  alfo 
loine  pieces  of  rock,  cryftal,  and  fometimes  precious  ftones,  and  particularly  the  root 
or  refufe  of  emerald  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  of  a  pale  green,  and  they  have  an 
emerald  at  Cairo  which  they  call  the  emerald  of  Said,  which  is  not  very  tranfparcnt, 

*  Sec  Strabo,  ibid.  f  Lib.  vi.  c.  23.  j  See  Strabo,  ibiJ. 

nor 
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nor  of  a  bright  green.  Strabo  fays  there  were  mines  of  emeralds  and  other  pre- 
cious ftoncs  here,  in  which  the  Arabs  worked.  Ptolemy  alio  fpeaks  of  the  mountain 
of  emeralds  in  thefe  parts,  and  the  mines  of  emerald  are  mentioned  in  the  map  of  the 
patriarch,  and  they  fay  the  Arabs  have  dug  for  them  ;  but  as  they  belong  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  they  are  very  well  fatisfied  that  they  fhould  not  be  known,  becaufe  he  would 
have  the  profit,  and  the  inhabitants  might  be  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  very 
fmall  confideration. 

We  went  on  and  pafTed  by  Ncquadc  to  the  weft,  in  which  town  there  are  many 
Chriftians,  and  it  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  the  Diocefe  extending  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt;  for  above  this  place  there  are  very  few  Chriftians  in  any  parts  except  at 
Efne  and  the  convent  beyond  it.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  two  or  three  monas- 
teries near  this  town. 

We  came  to  the  port  of  Cous,  and  rid  two  miles  through  a  flat  country  full  of  dome- 
trees,  to  the  miferable  town  built  of  unburnt  brick,  which  was  the  ancient  little  Apol- 
linopolis,  called  by  Antonine  a  village ;  it  is  on  an  artificial  height,  but  there  are  no 
remains  except  of  one  fmall  temple. 

As  I  was  viewing  the  temple,  one  of  the  fheik's  officers,  dreffed  as  a  Turk,  came  and 
afked  me  with  great  civility  to  drink  coffee,  but  it  being  late  I  declined  it.  Thefe  great 
fheiks  have  often  many  Turks  in  their  fervice,  who  having  been  on  the  vanquished 
fide,  have  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Cairo  in  time  of  public  infurrecYions,  which  .fre- 
quently happen.  I  was  told  this  fheik  had  feveral  of  thefe  people  with  him,  and  I 
concluded  this  perfon  was  one  of  them.  This  is  the  only  antiquity  to  be  feen  at  Cous. 
I  went  to  the  Chriftian  fecretary  of  the  great  ftieik  to  be  introduced  by  him,  and  made 
him  a  fmall  prefent.  We  fat  down  on  a  mat  in  the  open  court,  where  the  horfes  were 
tied,  and  had  very  indifferent  fare  ferved  to  us  ;  a  fort  of  ill-tafted  feed  mixed  with  oil, 
onions,  bread,  and  water;  and  finiffiing  with  coffee,  he  went  with  me  to  the  great  fheik, 
who  is  the  fame  that  commonly  refides  at  Bardis.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  Mulatto  com- 
plexion, and  a  large  black  eye  :  being  laid  dewn  to  repofe,  he  was  in  a  fmall  room  on  his 
bed  on  the  fopha,  having  a  blue  fhirt  over  fome  other  garments,  one  of  his  officers 
fitting  by  him.  I  went  up  on  the  fopha,  and  delivered  my  letters  from  the  Prince  of 
Akmim,  and  an  officer  of  the  janizaries  at  Girge,  and  then  my  prefent,  as  ufual,  was 
laid  before  him  ;  a  bag  of  rice,  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  Joppa  foap,  and  a  pair  of  fuch  red 
fhoes  as  they  wear.  I  told  him  I  defired  a  letter  to  fee  the  antiquities  of  Carnack  and 
Luxerein,  which  he  ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  defired  us  to  go  and  drink  coffee  with 
his  fecretary.  I  went  to  my  boat,  the  fecretary  fending  me  a  prefent  of  a  fiieep.  I 
left  my  interpreter  to  bring  the  letters,  who  came  the  next  morning  and  laid  he  was  at 
the  river  in  the  evening,  but  could  not  find  the  boat ;  for  the  men  hearing  fome  people 
at  the  water  fide,  had  put  off  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  ftieik  advifed  me  by 
him  to  fee  Carnack  and  Luxerein  now,  and  not  in  my  return  as  I  propofed,  for  that  he 
was  going  to  encamp  there,  and  I  fhould  fee  every  thing  with  greater  fafety.  There  is 
one  little  church  in  this  town,  and  towards  the  mountains  there  is  a  mean  convent  called 
Aboukter,  that  has  only  three  prielts  in  it.  On  the  twelfth  we  went  on  with  a  man  the 
ftieik  had  fent  to  go  with  me,  and  flopping  oppofite  to  Zenieh,  where  the  fheik  of 
Carnack  lives,  the  man  went  to  the  camp  of  the  great  fheik,  who  fent  u>  two  men  to 
guard  the  boat  by  night. 
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CHAP.  III.— Of  Thebes. 

I  WENT  on  the  thirteenth  to  the  fheik  at  Zcnieh,  with  a  letter  I  had  from  his 
fuperior,  and  the  flieik  of  Furfliout ;  and  making  him  a  prefent,  he  was  very  civil,  and 
took  care  to  make  a  return  by  a  prefent  of  a  fheep.  I  went  to  Carnack,  which  is 
part  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  mofl  magnificent  temple. 
I  began  to  meafure  the  firfl  gate  I  came  to  on  the  north,  and  to  take  an  account  of 
it  in  my  book.  The  man  the  flieik  of  Furfliout  had  lent  with  me,  who  had  no  authority 
here,  pretended  to  tell  me  I  fhould  not  venture  to  do  fo,  before  I  had  been  with  the 
great  Iheik,  who  had  encamped  near  the  river  to  the  north.  I  ordered  him  to  fliew 
me  the  way  to  him,  and  they  conducted  me  to  the  village  of  Carnack,  where  I  found 
the  flieik  I  had  been  with  in  the  morning,  who  fent  a  man  with  me  to  fee  the  ruins ; 
and  the  fecretary  came  whom  the  great  man  had  fent  to  go  along  with  me.  I  afked 
him  if  I  might  meafure  and  write  down  my  obfervations.  He  told  me  I  might  do 
what  I  pleafed,  and  ftaid  with  me  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  people  of  the  village 
came  round  me,  when  they  obferved  I  was  meafuring  the  temple.  This  firfl;  day  I 
had  not  taken  care  to  have  any  provifions  brought,  and  defiring  the  man  that  was 
fent  with  me  to  bring  me  fome  bread,  he  went  and  brought  me  of  fuch  fare  as  they 
have,  and  I  dined  in  the  temple ;  and  having  ordered  my  boat  to  lie  under  the  en- 
campment of  the  fheik,  I  waited  on  him  in  his  tent.  He  afked  if  we  would  not  fup 
with  his  fecretary  ;  which  we  excufed,  being  fatigued,  and  went  to  our  boat.  Thefe 
encampments  are  in  the  regular  manner  of  an  army  :  in  the  middle  was  the  large 
green  tent  of  the  fheik,  who  fat  in  a  corner  of  it,  with  three  or  four  of  his  officers 
fitting  by  him  ;  they  go  and  encamp  about  in  this  manner  all  over  their  territories,  to 
get  in  their  tributes  or  rents,  which  are  paid  in  kind.  The  fecretary  came  with  me  to 
the  boat,  and  came  into  it,  and  took  fome  little  refrelhments.  I  continued  here  viewing 
the  temple  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  and  ordered  the  men  to  provide  a  dinner  for  me  in 
the  boat  and  bring  it  to  the  temple,  which  they  did  every  day.  The  cavalcade  of  the 
fheik  pafling  by,  a  great  number  of  them  rid  into  the  temple  and  talked  to  me ; 
and  one  day  a  fingle  man  on  horfeback  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  large 
'  cavern  under  the  tempel,  where  often  a  great  number  of  rogues  lay  hid,  and  bid  me 
take  care,  feeming  to  defign  to  intimidate  me.  The  fheik's  fon  of  the  place  came  to 
me,  and  conducted  me  to  a  part  of  the  temple  inhabited  by  the  women,  and  giving 
them  notice  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  I  went  in,  and  viewed  it,  with  all  manner  of 
liberty.  One  day  the  caia  or  firfl  officer  of  the  flieik  came  and  dined  with  me,  and 
I  made  him  a  prefent ;  which  he  returned,  by  making  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb. 

The  great  and  famous  city  of  Thebes  was  on  both  fides  of  the  river;  fome  fay  it 
was  built  by  Ofiris,  others  by  Bufiris  the  fecond  of  that  name,  and  that  it  was  about 
eighteen  miles  round*,  others  fay  it  extended  ten  miles  in  length f.  On  the  welt 
fide  was  the  part  called  Memnonium,  from  the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Mcmnon  there. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  city  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  was 
called  the  great  Diofpolis,  on  account  of  the  famous  temple  built  there  to  the  deity 
they  chiefly  worfhipped,  which  probably  was  the  temple  of  Carnack.  About  a  league 
fouth  of  it  is  Luxerein,  where  are   remains  of  another  grand  building,  which   v.  at: 

*  Tov  p\i  -it  fvfgib&Oii  aCro*  ^Tari"«"vXi  rxclx-t  Vwil-j  xxl  TiTTa^axowcc.      I"*i"<lorU8,   I.  p.  42. 
\    Ah'xivIm  0   i,//»  i«    j*ryfSa<  ai/m;    <-->   jyioilWia  fxii'sj  to  |»i),"    ?$-»«'>  Kal    T«7i»  it   t«  T7oX\a 

ix^uTvfixtri  KafiSuWK'  w»l  i:  xi-piicy  av  oixHTai"  p'{3-  i'  i>-i»  it  rn"   Ajaoia,  it  <!-;;  r,  w^j;.      Strabo,  xvii.  [).  8 1 6. 
Kai  (wljoircXis  Ati;  trJAi;  pryato.     l'tul.  iv.  C.  J. 

probably 
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probably  the  temple  or  monument  of  Ofymandua*  ;  and  the  ancient  Diofpolis  feems 
to  have  been  between  thefe  two  temples,  as  the  grand  entrances  to  both  are  that  way. 
The  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  are  mentioned  by  many  authors,  and  are  commonly 
thought  to  have  been  gates  of  the  city ;  but  there  are  no  figns  of  walls  round  it,  nor 
were  walled  towns  common  in  Egypt.  And  as  there  are  remains  of  fuch  fine  gates 
about  their  temples,  it  might  be  thought  that  thefe  might  give  occafion,  as  Diodorus  * 
obferves,  for  this  obfervation  of  the  poet ;  but  as  he  mentions  that  two  hundred 
chariots  could  be  fent  out  of  them  with  armed  men,  this  may  be  thought  not  to  agree 
fo  well  with  the  gates  of  the  temples,  unlefs  we  iuppofe  that  they  joined  in  fome  folemn 
acts  of  religion  before  they  went  out  to  war:  othersf  however  think  they  might  be  rather 
fo  many  palaces  of  princes  or  great  men  of  the  city,  who  could  each  of  them  on  any 
exigency  lend  out  lb  many  chariots  to  the  war ;  and  this  interpretation  feems  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  poet,  who  immediately  after  he  has  mentioned  the  great  wealth 
of  their  houfes,  fpeaks  of  their  hundred  gates,  and  of  the  chariots  and  men  that  could 
be  fent  out  of  them.  Carnack  is  a  very  poor  village,  in  which  the  people  have  moftly 
built  their  cottages  among  the  ruins  to  the  fouth  of  the  temple.  There  were  four 
remarkable  temples  at  Thebes ;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  temple  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  of  a  moft  extraordinary  fize,  though  in  no  part  incredible  to  any 
one,  who  has  examined  the  great  remains  of  this  ftupendous  building,  the  ruins  of 
which  extend  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  he  computes  it  to  have  been  above  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference ;  he  fays  alfo,  that  the  height  of  the  temple  was  forty-five 
cubits,  and  that  the  walls  of  it  were  twenty-four  feet  thick,  in  both  which  refpe&s  it 
will  appear,  that  this  temple,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  exceeds  the  account  Diodorus  gave, 
though  it  has  been  looked  on  as  an  extravagant  relation  J. 

In  order  to  underfland  the  nature  of  this  temple,  and  of  Egyptian  temples  in  general, 
I  have  below  given  Strabo's  §  defcription  of  them.  There  are  no  lefs  than  eight  grand 
entrances  to  the  temple,  to  three  of  which  there  were  avenues  of  fphynxes  of  a  great 
length,  two  of  them  having  fixty  ftatues  on  each  fide,  according  to  the  manner  of 
building  with  the  Egyptians,  who  commonly  had  before  their  temples  what  the  Greeks 
called  the  Dromos,  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  times  as  long,  adorned 
in  this  manner.  After  this,  to  one  of  the  entrances  are  four  grand  gateways,  that  lead 
to  the  temple ;  they  are  about  thirty-five  feet  deep,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  length, 

*  "Ehoi  is'  $lUtiv  t?  «7uXx{    -  iy-i  Ti}v  zsoKii,  oiXKa.  oto?^.«  xxl  ixiyxXa  ctjotu  Xaia  th  UqH;;  aQ '  ui  EKaWftVlXoi 

mouaaSsu,  xaSxrsf"'  rooXuVtAov.      Diodorus,  i.    p.  43. 

+  Thcbx,  ut  Homero  dictum  tit,  ctntum  portas,  five,  ut  alii  aiunt,  centum  aulas  habent,  totidem  oKm 
principum  domos :  folitafque  fingulas,  ubi  negotium  exegerat,  dcua  armatorum  millia  efluiidere.  Pompo- 
tttus  Mela,  I. xi.  c.9. 

1   Trrlaji'v  yxi  is»£»  xaJacrttliaffSsvlwv  'i,  T!  xoXX®'  tea!  .  ~  >eu  to  vtaXatifrdlm  Tfi<rx«ios>'.«  fj.lt 

S-osmw  rfo  wiAu      .,        .      os   y.x*  TsTTago&xoylsfi  vsnxjffi   to  l-J'^'j   sxoo"i  as  xsci  TETiotfwy  craou*  to  wAojt©*  twj  i 
Diodorus,  i.  p.  43. 

§   Strabo  gives  this  defcription  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

Tlieir  temples  are  built  in  this  manner: 

At  the  firft  entrance  is  a  court  or  avenue,  paved  with  fone,  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  tVrce 
or  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  fomctimta  more;  this  is  called  the  Dromos,  I  Ajofi©-.  On  each  fide  are 
fphynxes,  in  two  rows,  about  thirty  Let  apait  After  this,  is  one  or  more  latere  veftibles,  ~o  ragoVi/X  . 
After  that  is  the  temple,  0  ..x-;,  which  conlifts  of  a  large  court  or  anti-temple,  I  w^a©-,  and  the  innermi  it 
temple,  0  ,  which  is  not  very  large  and  in  which  there  {.,  no  fculpture,  or  at  le.dt,  it  there  is,  it  is  or 

fome  bea  ',  but  ncvir  i-t  the  human  figure.  At  the  furl  her  md  of  the  anti-temple  are  fort  of  wings,  of 
tire  height  of  the  temple,  the  walls  far  diftant  from  one  another,  as  lire  breadth  ol  the  toundation 

ut  the  walls  of  the  temple  ;  and  are  fo  buiit,  as  to  incline  towards  one  another  for  about  feventy-live  or 
ninety  feet  in  height;  on  thefe  walls  vt  \  large  figures  are  cut,  much  like  the  Hetrufcan  and  Greek 
woiks.     bttabj,  xvii.  p. 805. 

and 
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atid  mull,  before  the  ground  was  raifed,  be  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet  high  ;  there  is  an 
entrance  to  them  at  one  end,  and  a  flight  of  flairs  that  leads  up  to  the  opening,  over 
the  door  in  the  middle  ;  for  thefe  buildings  are  open  in  the  middle,  as  may  be  feen  irt 
the  view  of  them  :  from  this  part  there  is  another  flight  of  ftcps,  up  the  middle  of  the 
other  fide  of  the  building  that  lands  at  the  top :  thefe  buildings  leffen  very  much 
every  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  like  a  pyramid  ;   for  which  reafon  I  call  them 
the  pyramidal  gateways.     It  appears  from  three  medals  that  have  been  found,  that 
they  put  ftatues  over  the  door-place ;  in  one  of  them  I  met  with  in  Egypt,  feems  to 
be  an  eagle^  in  another  I  have  feen  two  canopufes,  with  the  lote  flower  on  the  heads 
of  them ;  and  in  the  drawing  of  a  fourth,  a  ftatue  with  a  pike  in  the  left  hand,  and 
fomething  in  the  right.     The  firfl  of  thefe  four  gates  is  of  red  granite,  finely  polifhed, 
and  beautifully  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  in  four  compartments  in  the  height  of  it 
on  each  fide  of  the  gate  without,  and  three  in  the  infide,  in  each  of  which  are  the 
figures  of  two  men  bigger  than  the  life,  and  of  exquifite  workmanfhip ;  further  on 
each  fide  are  coloflal  figures,  with  hieroglyphics  under  them,  which  are  in  height 
about  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  and  in  this  latter  manner  the  others  are  adorned, 
without  fuch  compartments  as  are  in  the  granite  gateway.     On  each  fide  of  thefe  gates 
there  feem  to  have  been  coloflal  ftatues ;   on  the  outfide  of  the  firfl:,  is  a  red  granite 
itatue  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other,  a  flame  of  a  fort  of  granite  compofed  of  fmall 
pebbles  ;   one  alfo  remains  within,  of  white  marble,  the  head  being  off ;   it  has  round 
the  middle  a  belt,  with  a  fhort  dagger  ftuck  into  it.     Thefe  ftatues  have  each  of  them 
in  one  hand,  the  crofs  with  a  handle,  which  is  faid  to  reprefent  the  four  elements ; 
I  took  fome  mcafures  from  one,  and  found  the  hand  to  be  fixteen  inches  broad,  and 
the  head  five  feet  fix  inches  long ;  on  the  back  of  the  ftone,  behind  their  heads,  is  a 
tortoife,  cut  in  an  oval,  and  fome  other  hieroglyphics  about  it ;  on  the  other  fide  are 
fragments  of  fuch  another  ftatue.     I  faw  likewife  on  the  outfide  of  the  gate,  many 
pieces  of  a  rough  fort  of  red  marble,  like  porphyry,  and  of  that  yellow  fpangling 
marble  which  is  imitated  at  Venice.     The  next  gate  is  very  much  ruined,  but  has 
only  two  ftories  of  coloflal  figures  to  the  fouth,  and  one  to  the  north.     The  third 
gate  has  hieroglyphics  all  round,  and  coloflal  figures  of  men;  here  likewife  are  re- 
mains of  a  ftatue  of  white  marble,  the  head  of  which  has  a  fcrpent  worked  on  its 
cafque ;   it  is  five  feet  diameter,  and  meafured  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  head.     The  fourth  gateway  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
before  it  are  fome  pieces  of  a  red  granite  ftatue,  the  trunk  of  which  I  found  to  be 
feven  feet  and  an  half  broad.     To  the  eaft  of  thefe  gates  is  a  building,  and  alfo  a 
large  pond,  which  probably  was  a  refervoir  of  the  Nile  water  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple  : 
thefe  gateways  were  called   by  the  Greeks  anti-gates  or  veflibules,   (r*  n-fon-uAa), 
From  them  walls  were  built,  that  extended  not  only  to  the  other  gates,  to  make  the 
entire  enclofure  of  the  temple,  but  alfo  to  enclofe  the  particular  courts  between  the 
gates  and  the  temple.     At  the  entrance  within  the  enclofure  of  the  temple,  towards 
the  obclifks,  arc  ruins  of  a  coloflal  ftatue,  of  red  granite.     And  though  this  entrance 
from  the  fouth  was  fo  grand,  yet  it  was  the  way  only  to  the  fide  of  the  temple,  the 
iituation   of   the   ground   not    permitting   fuch    an   entrance   to    the    front,    where 
every  thing  elfe  is  executed  in  the  grandeft  manner ;    which  I  fhall  defcribc  in  its 
place. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  to  the  weft  is  another  fuperb  entrance,  with  the 
fame  kind  of  avenue  of  fphynxes  leading  to  a  gateway,  adorned  likewife  with  hiero- 
glyphics.    A  hundred  and  eighty-three  paces  from  this,  is  a  grand  pyramidal  gateway, 
in  I  adjoining  to  it  is  a  large  building,  divided  into  fevcraj  parts,  and  l'jcms  to  have 
vol.  xv.  i*  continued 
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continued  on  to  the  temple.  I  got  admhTion  into  it  by  the  particular  favour  of  the 
fheik,  though  it  is  the  habitation  of  the  women.  To  the  eaft  of  this  is  another 
entrance,  to  what  I  call  the  anti-temple,  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  grand  building; 
as  there  is  likevvife  on  the  north  fide  of  that  court.  A  fifth  entrance  is  the  temple 
itfelf  on  the  north  fide,  where  there  feemed  to  be  confiderable  buildings,  now  almoffc 
entirely  buried  by  the  rubbifh,  which  was  probably  thrown  there  from  fome  village  that 
formerly  was  near.  A  fixth  entrance  is  alfo  front  the  north,  where  every  thing  like- 
wife  is  buried,  and  is  oppofite  to  the  firft  grand  entrance  mentioned  to  the  fouth. 
A  feventh  is  further  to  the  eaft  on  the  fame  fide ;  and  another  oppofite  to  it.  It  is 
probable  there  was  an  entrance  alfo  further  on,  for  near  it  is  a  grand  gate ;  and  be« 
tween  that  and  the  temple,  ruins  of  great  buildings,  which  I  fuppofe  led  to  the  temple, 
though  by  reafon  of  the  ruinous  date  of  that  part  of  it,  I  could  not  fix  the  entrance. 
It  is  probable  there  was  another  oppofite  to  it,  and  that  the  twelfth  entrance  was  at  the 
eaft  end,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  great  eaftern  building.  This  grand  gateway 
appears  not  to  have  been  finifhed,  and  it  is  from  this  to  the  great  pyramidal  entrance  in 
the  weft  front  I  am  going  to  defcribe,  that  I  fuppofe  the  temple  muft  be  near  half  a 
mile  in  length.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  weft,  which  may  be  called,  at  pleafure, 
either  a  gateway  or  a  front  to  the  great  court  before  the  temple,  is  the  moft  magnificent 
of  the  kind  that  probably  was  ever  built  in  Egypt ;  and  it  may  be  a  mark  of  its  antiquity 
that  it  is  built  in  the  molt  fimple  and  plain  manner,  without  any  hieroglyphics  or  other 
ornaments  ;  very  much  refembling  what  we  call  the  ruftic ;  it  is  forty  feet  broad,  the 
bottom  part  being  a  folid  wall  of  that  thicknefs.  There  feem  to  have  been  ftairs  up  to 
the  lower  windows,  from  the  north  end,  where  at  prefent  it  is  much  ruined,  fo  as  that 
one  may  eafily  go  up  ;  and  probably  there  was  a  paffage  to  the  other  fide  over  the 
gateway,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  whence  the  ftairs  might  be  continued  up  to  the 
top,  as  they  are  in  other  buildings  of  the  like  nature  ;  for  in  the  front  there  are  two 
itories  of  eight  fmall  windows ;  the  upper  ftory  is  near  the  top,  which  is  fo  ruined  in 
moft  parts,  that  at  a  diftance  they  appear  fomething  like  battlements.  Within  this  is 
a  large  open  court,  having  on  each  fide,  at  the  firft  entrance,  a  terrace  eighty  feet 
broad,  and  fix  feet  above  the  ground,  as  it  is  now  railed,  to  which  I  fuppofe  there  were 
fteps  up  from  the  colonnade  which  is  on  each  fide  of  this  anti-temple.  Thefe  pillars 
have  fquare  capitals ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  walk,  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple,  there  was  a  very  grand  colonnade  of  pillars,  above  forty  feet  high,  and  eight 
feet  diameter,  with  large  capitals  like  a  vafe,  only  worked  with  fome  figures  in  lines  : 
on  the  top  of  thefe  capitals  is  a  fquare  (tone,  as  for  a  pedeftal  to  place  ftatues  on  :  at 
the  further  end  of  thefe  pillars,  are  two  coloffal  ftatues  of  red  granite,  on  pedeftals 
four  feet  wide,  and  fix  feet  long ;  the  heads  are  broke  oft",  and  the  ftatues  much  dif- 
figured :  the  pilafters  behind  the  ftatues  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  fo  alfo  is 
an  oval  below  the  navel  ol  the  ftatue.  Strabo  fays,  that  within  the  gateways,  was  the 
temple,  which  confifted  of  the  anti-temple,  and  the  temple  properly  fo  called,  or  the 
inner  temple,  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  facred  part  of  it  :  what  I  have  defcribed  muft 
be  the  anti-temple  ;  what  follows  in  the  defcription  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  fome- 
what  difficult;  tor  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  further  end*  of  the  anti-temple  are  a  fort  of 

*  So  the  word  srgoWot,  fiems  to  mean,  at  the  further  end,  or  advanced  before  it,  that  is,  between  the 
anti-temple  and  the  inner  temple  ;  fo  thefe  words,  though  very  obfeure,  feem  to  be  undeiitood  :  "Emnf" 
in  to  ctoo-§"  w^eiwli,   >■  -v  Vj1'-/-'/'1''":'  f-'^XJ?  'ST'X"  wsflrouwte  n  :-£rxovia.       This  may  be  in  the  manner  of  the 

pyramidal  gates  defcribed,  in  which  the  walls  incline  inwards,  fo  as  to  be  much  narrower  at  top  than  at 
bottom  :  poflibly  the  meaning  may  be,  thai  each  wall  was  built  in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  outfide,  with  a 
plain,  inclining  the  one  towards  the  other. 

13  wings, 
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wings,  of  the  height  of  the  temple,  the  walls  being  as  far  diftant  from  one  another,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  fo  built,  as  to  incline  towards  one  another 
for  feventy-five  or  ninety  feet  in  height  *.  In  this  manner  the  walls,  almofl  entirely 
ruined,  feem  to  be  built  between  this  anti-temple  and  the  inner  temple,  on  each  fide 
of  that  grand  entrance,  and  has  more  of  the  beautiful  magnificence  in  it,  than  any 
other  building  I  ever  faw,  the  door  itfelf  being  very  high,  and  yet  in  a  jufl  proportion  ; 
and  the  walls  on  each  fide  of  the  paffage,  as  well  as  the  doors,  are  adorned  with  mofl 
beautiful  hieroglyphics,  and  figures  of  men,  in  fix  compartments,  above  nine  feet  high 
and  twelve  wide,  every  compartment  having  the  figures  of  three  men  in  it ;  thefe 
buildings  in  the  temple  being  defcribed  to  have  been  adorned  with  fculptures  of  men, 
after  the  Greek  and  Hetrufcan  manner.  Beyond  this,  is  the  inner  temple  itfelf,  in 
which  there  are  fixtcen  rows  of  pillars  one  way,  and  eighteen  the  other,  the  two 
middle  rows  are  eleven  feet  diameter,  the  others  eight,  with  capitals  of  a  fquare  ftone 
only  on  them  ;  over  the  two  middle  rows,  the  temple  was  higher  than  in  the  other 
parts,  having  over  the  fpace  between  the  two  pillars,  a  fort  of  windows  with  twelve 
lattices  of  ftone  in  each  of  them,  made  fomething  like  the  holes  in  the  walls  of  cities, 
to  fpy  out  at,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  their  arms  ;  thefe  feem  to  be  defigned  to 
convey  light  into  the  temple,  which  is  fomething  extraordinary,  there  being  rarely  any 
windows  in  the  Egyptian  buildings.  Every  part  of  this  temple  is  covered,  infide  and 
out,  with  hieroglyphics  and  other  reprefentations,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  j 
and  it  is  of  this  part  of  the  temple  that  our  author  feems  to  fpeak,  when  he  fays,  that 
they  put  no  ftatucs  in  it,  nor  any  human  figure,  but  fculptures  of  animals  ;  and  in  fome 
other  temples  I  have  obferved,  that  the  human  body  has  always  on  it  the  head  of  fome 
bird  or  beaft :  this  muft  be  underftood  of  the  infide  of  the  temple ;  for  the  outfide  of 
this  building  is  beautified  in  a  very  grand  manner,  chiefly  on  the  north  fide,  where  there 
are  reprefentations  of  battles  with  horfes  and  chariots,  one  of  which  I  obferved  was 
drawn  by  flags.  At  the  other  end  of  this  inner  temple  there  was  an  entrance,  now  in 
ruins,  and  without  it,  what  I  took  to  be  a  raifed  terrace,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  the 
front  of  which  has  carved  on  it  two  barks  with  covers  on  them,  like  the  Venetian 
gondolas  j  at  one  end  of  it  is  a  fculpture,  refembling  a  ray  of  the  fun  ;  in  the  boat, 
men  are  reprefented  working  it  along  with  their  poles,  and  one  (lands  towards  the 
head  of  the  bark,  and  receives  the  homage  of  the  others.  Here  is  the  grand  entrance 
defcribed  from  the  fouth,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  itfelf,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  it,  are  two  obelifks,  having  only  one  column  of  hieroglyphics,  and  are 
fixty-three  feet  four  inches  high,  and  fix  feet  fquare.  Further  to  the  eaft,  are  two 
other  obelifks,  feven  feet  fix  inches  fquare,  and  feventy-three  feet  high  ;  the  obelifk 
to  the  fouth  is  fallen  down  ;  they  have  three  columns  of  hieroglyphics  all  the  way 
«lown  :  all  thefe  obelifks,  are  of  red  granite.  A  little  further,  a  wall  is  built  on  each 
fide  to  the  north  and  fouth  ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it  are  fevcral  coloffal  bufts  or  half 
ftatues  very  much  defaced.  Continuing  on  along  the  middle  to  the  eaft,  we  came 
at-  length  to  the  fmall  granite  room,  with  a  room  on  each  fide  of  it,  which  feems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  fanftity,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is 
adorned  with  a4  very  particular  fort  of  fquare  columns;  one  of  them  I  obferved, 
was  a  knot  of  three  pillars.  It  is  poflible  this  granite  room  was  the  place 
allotted  for  the  beautiful  noble  virgin,  that  was  annually  confecrated  to  the  deity  in  a 

*   I  meafured  the  pyramidal  top  of  the  great  obeliflf,  which  was  fallen,  and  found  i(.  to  he  tea  fettuinc 
ihclies  long,  and  that  it  was  five  feet  nine  inches  fquare,  at  the  bottuni  of  the  pyramid. 

i  i  2  very 
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very  ftrange  manner  *.  All  along  on  each  fide  are  feveral  apartments  much  ruined,, 
which  might  ferve  both  for  the  prielts  and  for  the  bcafls  they  kept  for  facrifice.  And 
about  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  to  the  eaft  is  another  large  building  confuting  of  feveral 
fmall  apartments,  on  each  fide  of  a  fpacious  colonnade,  as  if  for  the  officers  of  the 
temple.  To  the  north,  without  this  enclofure,  are  ruins  of  buildings,  with  the  grand 
gate,  before  them,  which  feem  to  have  led  to  the  temple.  Further  to  the  eafl  of  the 
other  building,  are  figns  of  a  colonnade,  almoft  buried  in  the  ground  ;  to  the  eafl  of 
this  is  the  molt  eaftern  grand  gate,  mentioned  as  unfinifhed,  where  the  enclofure  of  this 
vaft  temple  ends  f. 

The  fheik's  fon  offered  to  go  with  me  to  a  temple  four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Carnack, 
and  he  came  early  in  the  morning  to  the  boat  with  horfes,  and  laying  a  carpet  on  the 
"bank  of  the  river,  I  entertained  him  with  coffee,  and  we  fet  forward  towards  the 
temple ;  the  fon  alfo  of  the  Caia,  or  fteward  of  the  great  governor  went  along  with  us. 
The  plain  to  the  eaft  naturally  runs  into  a  coarfe  grafs,  much  like  a  rufh,  great  part  of 
it  lying  wafte ;  and  where  it  is  fown,  the  ground  is  laid  in  broad  low  hillocks,  round 
which  there  are  fmall  irregular  channels,  the  corn  not  being  fown  at  top  of  thefe  hil- 
locks, but  only  near  the  channels,  in  order,  I  fuppofe,  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily 
watered  ;  for  men  raife  the  water  out  of  the  Nile  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  conveys  it  to 
all  parts.  1  omitted  to  enquire  how  they  cultivated  the  land,  which  is  probably  only  by 
harrowing  in  the  corn.  About  four  miles  eafl  of  Carnack,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple 
fronting  to  the  north  weft.  It  is  about  two  hundred  feet  north  of  the  temple,  and  is 
adorned  with  four  compartments  of  hieroglyphics.  The  walls  in  the  front  of  the  temple 
between  the  pillars,  are  about  feven  feet  high,  covered  alfo  with  hieroglyphics.  Among 
thofe  on  the  gate,  aperfon  is  reprefented  who  offers  fomething  that  is  round,  it  may  be 
fome  fruit,  to  a  perfon  fitting  in  a  chair  ;  another  offering  beafls.  The  heads,  legs,  and 
arms  of  the  figures  are  defaced.  At  the  further  end,  where  I  conjecture  there  was  a  door 
on  each  fide,  I  faw  the  remains  of  a  fquare  pillar  of  red  granite,  which  might  be  the  ruins 
of  a  door-cafe.  All  this  temple  is  very  much  deftroyed,  except  the  front,  which  is  not 
perfeft.  The  grand  gate  is  intire ;  and  I  faw  a  fphynx  near  it  about  four  feet  long.  It 
is  probable  the  ancient  Thebes  extended  formerly  to  this  place.  The  patriarch's  map 
has  Maximianopolis,  a  bifhop's  fee,  in  this  fituation,  called  in  Arabic,  Medmut,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  villages  of  old  Thebes,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  might  after 
increafe  to  a  fmall  town. 

Returning  I  viewed  the  ruins  of  what  I  fuppofed  to  be  a  round  temple,  and  appeared* 
to  have  been  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  diameter.  I  faw  alfo  fome  remains  of  a 
grand  gate  to  the  weft  of  it.  Having  viewed  thefe  things,  we  returned,  and  I  enter- 
tained my  conduftors  with  coffee  at  the  boat,  and  made  the  fheik's  fon  a  prefent  that  I 
thought  would  be  agreeable  to  him.     This  young  man  had  fhewn  me  great  civility, 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  816. 

f  About  the  gates  of  the  temple  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  following  hieroglyphics.  On  one  a  man 
offers  to  the  dtity,  in  each  hand  a  vafe  like  a  chocolate  di(h,  having  on  each  arm  fomething  refembling  a 
folded  napkin.  In  another,  one  feems  to  offer  himfelf  to  two  deities,  which  by  fome  emblems,  I  con- 
jectured to  be  the  fun  and  moon.  A  man  offers  fomething  like  apples  to  one  on  a  throne  ;  four  deities 
bting  on  thrones  above,  as  on  another  floor.  A  bird  like  a  hawk,  on  a  pillar,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
Corinthian  order.  A  peacock  on  another,  with  the  bell  capital.  A  man  (landing  before  four  monkies, 
which  are  on  two  floors,  as  I  think  two  on  each  floor.  Three  trees  on  a  pcdeftal.  It  is  to  be 
cbferved  that  the  heads,  hands,  and  legs  of  many  of  the  figures  are  defaced  ;  but  thofe  cut  on 
granite  remain  entire,  as  they  could  not  be  fo  calily  disfigured,  by  reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the- 
#one. 

imagining 
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imagining  that  I  might  be  a  phyfician,  and  dcfired  my  advice  in  a  certain  cafe.  The 
next  day  I  fpent  in  reviewing  the  great  temple  of  Carnack,  and  taking  fcveral  heights. 
I  had  thoughts  of  going  to  Luxerein,  and  "To  coming  from  that  place  to  take  leave  of 
the  great  man ;  but  his  Caia,  who  came  to  me  very  kindly,  told  me  it  was  bed  to  take- 
leave  of  the  fheik  before  I  departed,  fo  I  waited  on  him.  He  was  very  civil,  and  told 
me  I  might  fee  Luxerein  without  any  trouble  ;  and  when  I  was  returned,  the  fecretary 
fent  me  provisions  from  the  flieik's  kitchen.  Part  of  Thebes,  which  was  weft  of  the 
river,  is  now  called  Gournou  ;  but  the  Memnonium,  which  was  the  mod  weftern  part, 
I  take  to  be  now  called  Medinet  Habou.  When  I  went  on  that  fide,  I  fent  to  the  fheik, 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  great  fheik  of  Furfhout ;  he  came  to  the  boat,  and 
conducted  me  to  his  houfe  at  the  village  of  Gournou.  The  fheik  furnifhed  me  with 
horfes,  and  we  fet  out  to  go  to  Biban-el-Meluke,  and  went  about  a  mile  to  the  north, 
in  a  fort  of  a  ftreet,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  rocky  ground  about  ten  feet  high  has 
rooms  cut  into  it,  fome  of  them  being  fupported  with  pillars  ;  and,  as  there  is  not  the 
leaft  fign  in  the  plain  of  private  buildings,  I  thought  that  thefe  in  the  very  earlieft  times 
might  ferve  as  houfes.  and  be  the  firft  invention  after  tents,  and  contrived  as  a  better 
fhclter  from  wind,  and  the  cold  of  the  nights.  It  is  a  fort  of  gravelly  ftone,  and  the 
doors  are  cut  regularly  to  the  ftreet.  We  then  turned  to  the  north-weft,  entered  in- 
between  the  high  rocky  hills,  and  went  in  a  very  narrow  valley.  We  after  turned 
towards  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the  north-weft,  going  in  all  between  the  mountains 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  came  to  a  part  that  is  wider,  being  a  round 
opening,  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  afcended  by  a  narrow  fteep  paffage  about  ten  feet 
high,  which  feems  to  have  been  broke  down  through  the  rock,  the  ancient  paffage 
being  probably  from  the  Memnonium  under  the  hills,  and  it  may  be  from  the  "grottos 
I  entered  on  the  other  fide.  By  this  paffage  we  came  to  Biban-el-Meluke,  or  Bab-il- 
Meluke,  that  is,  the  gate  or  court  of  the  Kings,  being  the  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of 
Thebes.  Diodorus»Siculus  *  makes  mention  of  them  as  the  very  wonderful  fepulchres 
of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  fuch  as  never  could  be  exceeded  by  any  thing  that  was  after- 
wards executed  in  this  kind.  He  fays  forty-feven  of  them  were  mentioned  in  their 
hiftories,  that  feventeen  only  remained  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  as  the 
hiftorians  of  that  time,  and  particularly  Hecateeus  relates  ;  and  adds  that  moft  of  them 
were  deftroyed  in  his  time  ;  though  probably  many  of  the  forty-feven  he  mentions  were 
built,  and  not  cut  into  the  hills  like  thefe  that  remain,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  deftroy  fuch 
fort  of  monuments.  Strabo  fays  that  above  the  Memnonium  were  the  fepulchres  of  tho 
Kings  of  Thebes,  in  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  being  about  forty  in  number,  wonder- 
fully executed,  and  worthy  to  be  feen.  In  them  he  fays  were  obeliiks  with  inferiptions 
on  them,  fetting  forth  the  riches,  power  and  empire  of  thofe  Kings,  as  far  as  Scythin, 
Baclria,  India,  and  Jonia,  their  great  revenues  and  their  armies,  confiding  of  a  million 
of  men.  The  inferiptions  on  thefe  obelifks  were  probably  hieroglyphical ;  and  they 
muft  have  been  fmall,  it  may  be  of  the  fize  of  the  obelifk  mentioned  in  a  window  in  the 
caftle  of  Cairo.     The  vale  where  thefe  grottos  are,  may  be  about  one  hundred  yards 


oi{io7,?.0(ii>  nu/?s  (i  ;  vuiltiq  tk\-  t-J-w;.      Dlodorus,  1.  i.   p.  43. 

Tt«{  }|  t5  M  ■  1  ,  .Tnxxi  faaikilm  if  <nr»*ai9i;  AaiopiTai  wtji  TerlajaW?*,  v*u/^«r^;  KsTiaxtvaMjurtH,  v.'a; 
ajixi.     Strabo,  xvii.  p.  816. 

It  '9  very  probable  that  what  Strabo  calls  tb  nrnXeuas,  arc  the  fame  as  Paufaniaa  calls  xi  r£py)  :,  which 
figmlies  not  only  pipes  or  tubes,  but  any  paffages  or  grottos  under  ground  ;  and  ucar  thefe,  our  author 
fays,  the  famous  coloff.il  flatuc  flood. 

_  v  idc, 
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wide.  There  are  figns  of  about  eighteen  of  them.  However,  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Diodorus  fays  feventeen  of  them  only  remained  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
and  I  found  the  entrances  to  about  that  number,  mod  of  which  he  fays  were 
deftroyed  in  his  time,  and  now  there  are  only  nine  that  can  be  entered  into.  The 
hills  on  each  fide  are  high  fteep  rocks,  and  the  whole  place  is  covered  with 
rough  ftones  that  feem  to  have  rolled  from  them;  the  grottos  are  cut  into  the  rock 
in  a  moft  beautiful  manner  in  long  rooms  or  galleries  under  the  mountains, 
which  are  of  a  clofe  white  freeftone  that  cuts  like  chalk,  and  is  as  fmooth  as  the  fineft 
ftucco  work.  The  galleries  are  moftly  about  ten  feet  wide  and  high  ;  four  or  five  of 
thefe  galleries,  one  within  another,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  generally  lead  to  a  fpacious  room,  in  which  is  feen  the  tomb  of  the  King, 
with  his  figure  cut  in  relief  on  the  lid,  as  I  faw  it  on  one.  In  the  furthermoft  room  of 
another,  the  picture  of  the  King  is  painted  on  the  ftone  at  full  length ;  both  the  fides 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  cut  with  hieroglyphics  of  birds  and  hearts,  and  fome  of 
them  painted,  being  as  frefh  as  if  they  were  but  juft  finifhed,  though  they  muffc  be 
above  two  thoufand  years  old.  One  fepulchre  particularly  is  moft  beautifully  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  cut  into  the  ftone  and  painted.  The  entrance,  which  is  a  defcent,  is 
cut  through  the  rock,  being  open  at  top  for  thirteen  feet ;  then  for  eight  feet  more  to 
the  door,  the  ceiling  is  an  inclined  plain,  as  the  defcent  under  it ;  over  the  door  the 
beetle  is  cut  in  a  circle,  and  a  man  fitting  on  each  fide  ;  the  galleries  within  have  hiero- 
glyphics cut  on  each  fide  ;  firft  in  a  fort  of  a  compartment  next  to  the  ceiling  in  man- 
ner of  a  frieze;  lower,  figures  are  cut  out  reprefenting  mummies;  below  thefe,  for 
feven  feet  from  the  ground,  are  hieroglyphics  all  down  the  fides,  divided  by  lines 
into  different  columns ;  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  there  are  figures  of  men  for  about 
three  feet  in  breadth,  with  ftars  on  each  fide.  Among  the  hieroglyphics  I  obferved 
many  goats  heads.  The  tomb  of  a  King  is  of  one  ftone  of  red  granite,  feven  feet 
nine  inches  high,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  above  fix  feet  broad,  the  cover 
being  made  to  fhut  into  it ;  on  it  is  cut  the  figure  of  the  King  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  a 
hieroglyphical  infcription  is  placed  over  the  tomb,  which  probably  is  fome  account  of 
the  monarch.  This  room  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  in  different  columns,  with 
figures  of  men,  hawks,  and  bulls.  In  the  laft  room  are  two  infcriptions,  made  probably 
by  fome  perfons  who  came  to  fee  the  place  *. 

In  the  feveral  fepulchres,  the  parts  that  are  fhaded  are  niches,  commonly  about 
four  feet  above  the  ground ;  the  large  ones  might  be  to  depofit  bodies  in,  and 
the  fmaller  for  little  ftatues.  The  grotto  towards  the  middle  part  is  a  defcent,  and 
the  feveral  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  are  cut  parallel  with  the  ground ;  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  where  the  tomb  was  is  cut  archwife  ;  round  the  pedeftal  of  the  tomb  which 
feems  to  have  been  there,  the  room  is  cut  down  three  feet  fix  inches  lower  than  in 
the  other  parts,  in  a  rough  manner ;  the  tomb  is  taken  away,  but  the  red  granite 
top  remains  eleven  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad.  In  the  furthermoft 
room  is  a  figure,  I  think  in  relief,  with  the  arms  acrofs  on  the  brcaft ;  over  it  is  a 
globe,  and  a  man  kneels  on  each  fide  of  the  apartment.  In  the  great  room  there  is 
a  ftatue  of  a  man  with  a  fccptre  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  ceiling  is  a  large  figure  of  a 
man  painted  at  top,  with  a  particular  fort  of  fceptre  alfo  in  his  hand,  and  wings  hanging 
down  lower  than  the  feet,  and  covering  the  whole  body,  being  a  very  extraordinary 
figure,  and  the  painting  exceeding  frefh.  At  the  entrance  on  each  fide  are  four  men 
cut  into  the  ftone  above  the  natural  fize,  having  heads  of  hawks  and  other  animals  ; 

*  This  is  the  other  infcription ;  Januarius  ff  VI.  DIEI  miravi  locura  filium  Eh'ani  Varina  valcte 
onme».  _i_ 

on 
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on  the  infide  a  tortoife,  and  a  man  with  a  goat's  head  are  cut  within  a  circle  on  each  of 
the  pilafters.  Some  of  them  feem  never  to  have  been  finifhed  ;  and  two  or  three 
have  fo  much  rough  ftone  in  them,  like  the  chipping  of  the  rock,  that  thofe  who  enter, 
cannot  walk  upright  in  them.  Having  viewed  thefe  extraordinary  fepulchres  of  the 
Kings  of  Thebes  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  by  the  help  of  the  wax-lights  we  brought, 
and  being  much  fatigued,  we  thought  to  fit  down  and  take  fome  refrefhmenis  we  had 
brought,  in  this  retired'  place  ;  but  unfortunately  we  had  forgot  to  bring  water:  the 
fheik  alfo  was  in  hafte  to  go,  being  afraid,  as  I  imagined,  left  the  people  mould  have 
opportunity  to  gather  together  if  we  ftaid  out  long.  From  Gournou  to  this  place  there 
is  a  very  difficult  foot-way  over  the  mountains,  by  which  the  people  might  have  paid 
us  an  unwelcome  vifit,  though  we  were  under  the  protection  of  the  fheik,  who  might 
likewife  be  well  pleafed  to  protract  the  time,  that  he  might  prolong  our  ftav,  in  order 
to  have  more  of  our  money  for  his  horfes  and  people,  and  alfo  in  expectation  of  a 
greater  prcfent.  Returning  from  this  place,  I  obferved  in  the  plain  to  the  north,  many 
entrances  into  the  rocks,  which  probably  were  of  the  nature  of  the  grottos  I  obferved 
on  each  fide  of  the  way  as  I  came. 

The  fheik  was  fo  civil  and  humane  as  to  flay  and  cat  with  me,  which  is  what  they 
rarely  do.  The  next  day  I  went  into  two  very  extenfive  apartments  cut  in  the  rock, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  thofe  hills  we  went  to  the  day  before,  being  in  between  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  To  one  of  them  is  a  defcent  of  ten  fteps  to  an  area  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
leads  to  a  room  in  which  are  fquare  pillars  cut  out  of  the  rock :  beyond  that  there  is  a 
long  room  with  pillars  on  each  fide  in  like  manner;  all  the  apartments  are  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  ;  but  the  ftone  is  fcaled  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  is  fo  black  in  fome 
of  the  firft  apartments,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  the  place  has  been  damaged 
by  fire.  Beyond  thefe  rooms,  the  apartments  extend  to  the  right,  there  being  feveral 
fteps  down ;  one  part  leads  to  a  gallery  cut  round  the  rock,  which  has  fome  apart- 
ments on  one  fide ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  apartments  of  the  other  grotto 
are  holes  cut  perpendicularly  down  to  other  apartments  below,  where  I  faw  doors 
and  openings,  and  where  probably  there  are  as  many  apartments  as  above.  One  would 
almoft  imagine  that  thefe  places  were  habitations  for  the  living,  and  poffibly  might  be 
cut  under  the  palaces  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  if  they  were  not  the  very  palaces  them- 
felves,  to  retire  to  when  they  pleafed,  from  their  tents  or  other  places  more  expofed  to 
the  wind  or  heat.  The  other  grotto  is  cut  under  a  fmall  hill,  which  is  near  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  grand  entrance  in  under  the  mountains.  The  way  to  that  entrance  is  by 
a  valley,  which  feems  to  have  been  divided  into  four  parts  by  walls  or  mounds,  of 
which  there  are  ft II 1  remains.  That  which  is  moft  to  the  eaft  is  deep,  and  looks  like 
a  quarry  of  black  flint  fione,  being  much  deeper  than  the  others.  I  thought  it  might, 
have  been  a  refervoir  of  the  Nile  water,  and  for  that  reafon  formerly  paved  with  ftones, 
in  order  to  make  it  hold  the  water.  The  other  three  parts  go  towards  fome  remains 
of  buildings.  To  the  weft  is  a  room,  over  v  hich  there  is  a  well-turned  arch,  with  a 
half  round  at  the  fpring  of  it ;  the  door  at  the  north  end  has  likewife  a  half  round  on 
each  fide  of  it,  and  is  of  granite.  It  appears  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  Chriftian  church, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  have  been  covered  over  with  plaifter,  which  are  in  fmall  columns, 
exquifitely  well  cut  ;  Chrift  with  a  glory  is  painted  on  the  plaifter.  As  this  was  a 
church,  it  is  probable  the  arch  over  this  building  is  a  Chriftian  work.  In  a  fmall 
room  to  the  fouth  are  many  bones,  which  feemed  to  have  been  burnt ;  and  if  there 
had  not  been  linen  with  them,  I  fhould  not  have  thought  they  had  been  embalmed, 
but  burnt  by  accident.     The  rock  at  the  mountain  has  been  made  perpendicular  by 

art; 
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art  ;  the  people  faid  there  was  an  entrance  there  under  the  hill,  and  it  is  probable  it 
was  a  paffage  to  which  there  was  a  defcent,  and  that  all  has  been  filled  up.  I  took  a 
particular  view  of  the  large  temple,  a  little  way  to  the  fouth-eaft,  for  fuch  it  feems  to 
have  been.  At  all  the  fquarc  pillars  are  ftatues,  with  the  heads  broke  off,  which 
feem  to  have  had  on  them  the  long  cap,  that  is  often  feen  in  the  hieroglyphics ;  for 
there  is  enough  remains  of  thofe  caps  on  the  pillars  to  fhevv  what  they  were.  Thefe 
■ftatues  have  the  lituus  in  one  hand,  and  the  flagellum  or  whip  in  the  other,  as 
commonly  feen  with  the  ftatue  of  Ofnis.  There  are  ruins  of  a  pyramidal  gate  to 
the  fouth  of  this  building,  and  of  a  very  large  coloffal  ftatue ;  it  is  broke  off  about 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  the  head  is  fix  feet  broad  ;  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neck,  it  meafures  eleven  feet,  and  fo  it  does  from  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  to  the  navel  ;  it  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  at  the  ftioulders  ;  the  ear  is  three 
•feet  long,  and  one  foot  four  inches  broad,  and  the  foot  is  four  feet  eight  inches  broad. 
In  the  fecond  court  are  remains  of  two  ftatues  of  black  granite ;  that  to  the  weft, 
which  is  fitting,  meafured  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow  five  feet,  thence  to  the  ftioulder 
four  feet ;  the  head  is  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  ear  is  one  foot  in  length. 
The  ftatue  to  the  eaft  is  three  feet  five  inches  long  in  the  foot ;  at  a  diftance  from  it  is 
•the  head  with  the  cap ;  it  is  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  behind  it  is  the  ornament 
of  the  dome  leaf.  Norden  and  fome  perfons  have  thought  that  the  laft  of  thefe  is 
the  ftatue  of  Memnon.  Many  other  pillars  of  this  building  are  deftroyed,  but  from 
the  ruins  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  building  in  this  way. 

From  the  temple  I  went  to  the  ftatues  which  I  fhall  call  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Mem- 
Tion  ;  they  are  towards  Medinet-Habou.  The  Iheik  hurried  me  from  this  place,  faying  he 
was  near  his  enemy  :  fo  I  fet  out  early  the  next  morning,  and  fpent  above  half  a  day  at 
thefe  ftatues:  they  are  of  a  very  particular  fort  of  porous  hard  granite,  fuch  as  I  never 
faw  before ;  it  moil  refembles  the  eagle  ftone.  That  to  the  north  is  thirty 
feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  the  pedeftal  of  the  other  is  thirty-three  feet  long, 
and  nineteen  feet  wide,  and  they  are  about  thirty  feet  apart :  that  to  the  fouth  is 
of  one  ftone.  The  ftatue  to  the  north  has  been  broken  off  at  the  middle,  above  the 
arms,  that  lie  on  the  hams  ;  and  it  has  been  built  up  with  five  tier  of  ftoncs  ;  one  to 
the  top  of  the  clinch  of  the  elbow,  another  almoft  half  way  up  the  arm,  one  to  the  arm- 
pits, the  fourth  to  the  neck,  and  the  fifth  the  head  and  neck,  of  one  ftone.  The  other 
tiers  have  two  ftones  in  front,  except  that  the  middle  tier  has  three,  and  there  are  two 
ftones  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftatue.  The  feet  are  broken  a  quarter  off  from  the 
toes ;  but  as  I  did  not  take  a  particular  draught  of  the  parts  of  the  ftatue  that  are 
maimed,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  it  entire  from  the  drawing  and  obfervations  I  did 
make.  I  found  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  knee,  to  be 
about  nineteen  feet  ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  ankle,  two  feet  fix  inches ; 
to  the  top  of  the  inftep,  four  feet ;  the  foot  is  five  feet  broad,  and  the  leg  is  four  feet 
deep  ;  the  ornament  behind  the  head  feemed  to  be  the  dome  leaf,  as  I  have  it  on  a 
ftatue  of  Harpocratcs.  At  the  fide  of  the  legs  are  two  reliefs,  and  one  between  the 
legs,  of  the  natural  height,  but  much  defaced.  Between  the  former  and  the  great 
ftatue  are  hieroglyphics.  The  pedeftal  of  the  imperfedt  ftatue  is  cracked  acrofs,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  back  part ;  there  are  alfo  fome  flaws  and  cracks  in 
the  other  ftatue,  but  it  is  of  one  ftone,  which  I  dare  pofitively  affirm,  and  in  which  I  could 
not  be  miftaken,  having  been  twice  at  the  ftatues.  I  fpent  half  a  day  there,  and  took 
down  in  my  notes  an  account  of  every  ftone,  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  other  is 
built.     On  the  pedeftal  of  the  imperfed  ftatue  is  a  Greek  epigram,  and  on  the  infteps 

14  and 
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and  legs,  for  about  eight  feet  high,  are  feveral  infcriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fome 
being  epigrams  in  honour  of  Memnon,  others,  the  greater  part,  teftimonies  of  thofe 
who  heard  his  found,  and  fome  alfo  in  unknown  characters  ;  all  the  infcriptions  are  ill 
cut,  and  in  bad  language,  both  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  done,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  who  probably  made  money  by  cutting  thefe  infcriptions  for  thofe 
that  came  to  hear  the  found.  I  copied  them  with  all  the  exadtnefs  I  poffibly  could, 
though  many  of  them  were  very  difficult  to  be  underftood,  for  I  was  not  entirely  un- 
difturbed  whilft  I  was  doing  it ;  but  after  I  had  been  at  this  work  fome  time,  the 
Arabs  came  about  me,  and  faid,  they  would  not  permit  me  to  copy  every  thing  in  that 
manner,  and  fome  of  them  attempted  to  pull  me  away  ;  but  I  continued  on  copying 
them  out,  till  I  had  finiflied  them  all.  The  common  people  have  the  weaknefs  to 
imagine  that  infcriptions  difcover  treafures. 

Going  on  from  thefe  to  the  north-north- weft,  at  a  hundred  paces  diftance  in  a  line  from 
the  broken  ftatue,  are  the  very  imperfect  ruins  of  another  ftatue  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  one  hundred  paces  farther,  fuch  another,  two  hundred  paces  from  that,  is  another 
ftatue,  of  which  there  are  greater  remains,  being  broken  and  fallen  down;  the  back  part 
with  hieroglyphics  on  it  lies  uppermoft,  and  is  thirty  feet  fix  inches  long;  it  is  of  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  brown  marble.  Further  on  a  little  to  the  right,  among  the  trees,  is  a 
ftatue  almoft  entire,  being  a  yellow  granite,  in  very  fmall  grains,  with  fome  little  flints 
in  it ;  the  ftatue  is  twelve  feet  long,  from  the  head  to  the  fork,  and  the  fhoulders  were 
four  feet  broad  above  the  ground,  a  fmall  part  being  funk  into  the  earth.  Going  on. 
to  the  hills,  I  obferved  an  area  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  many  ftones  lying  about  it, 
with  hieroglyphics  on  them  ;  this  feems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  grand  temple  to 
which  thefe  ltatutes  lead,  as  a  fort  of  avenue  ;  and  I  fuppofe  there  were  other  ftatues,  in 
a  line  from  the  great  ones.  About  half  a  mile  from  this  area,  are  the  remains  of  Me- 
dinct-Habou,  to  which  probably  the  buildings  of  this  temple  extended  ;  and  all  this 
together,  I  take  to  be  the  ancient  Memnonium  ;  the  ruins  of  the  other  temple  on  this 
fide,  being  a  mile  to  the  eaft,  and  feem  to  have  no  relation  to  thefe.  The  name  alfo 
of  Medinct-Habou  is  a  confirmation  that  this  was  the  Memnonium,  for  in  the  itinerary 
it  is  called  Papa,  a  word  almoft  univerfally  ufed  for  father,  fo  that  Medinet-Habou 
feems  to  fignify  the  city  of  the  father,  and,  as  I  obferved  elfewhere,  Abydus  may  have 
the  fame  derivation,  where  there  was  a  famous  temple  or  palace  of  Memnon. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  temple  to  the  eaft  there  are  remains  of  two 
ftatues  of  black  granite,  one  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  famous  ftatue  of 
Memnon,  which  at  the  firft  or  fecond  hour,  they  pretend,  uttered  a  found,  occafioned, 
as  fome  would  have  it,  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  itriking  on  it  ;  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  ftatue  I  have  already  defcribed,  with  the  infcriptions  on  it  ;  in  order  to 
judge  of  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  what  the  ancient  authors  fay  on  this  fub- 
,  and  the  arguments  on  e  ich  fide. 

Strabo  *  fpeaking  of  Thebes,  fays,  that  there  were  in  his  time  feveral  villages  on  the  fite 
of  it,  part  of  them  on  that  fide  which  was  in  Arabia,  where  the  city  then  was, part  on  the 
other  fide,  where  the  Memnonium  was.  Here  were  two  coloifai  ftatues  of  one  ftone, 
near  one  another,  one  being  entire  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  other  was  fallen  down  from 
the  feat,  as  it  was  faid,  occafioned  by  an  earthquake.     It  was  thought,  that  once  a  day 

*    Mij'^  I    i',-iv   ('7  Tii"  OTfaiK,  oVy  to   MlpyoMor   Ivrav^a.  os  3io7v  xoXoo-o-w   ot/|»j   ftovoA»9w  1                      tUv,  u  jj.i\, 

am^iiai,    t«  a  :t^h  tj,  aw  ui{»i  t*  airo  t>k  xaSii^a?  toittL'xi                         in  if,  i     '             I  :      ■  a           .  ;:Ta*   xaS 

ixaViv,  ■J.&+3-,  u;  «»  •aMryifiv  jnyoiXits,  aWolfXHTai  -'to  tS  uWi-^-  i»T}i  Sgomxa)  .  Aia 

to  a3»?.ov  rrj  a',TMi,wav  fiu},}.vi  S!;^i'a>  cifiwii,  r  Strnbo,.\iii 
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a  found  was  heard  as  of  a  great  blow,  from  that  part  which  remained  on  the  feat  and 
bafe.  When  he  was  there,  with  iElius  Gallus  and  others,  he  heard  the  found,  and 
whether  it  came  from  the  bafe,  or  the  ftatue,  or  the  people  about  it,  he  could  not  fay, 
the  caufe  not  appearing,  he  would  rather  believe  any  thing,  than  that  a  found  mould 
be  occafioned  by  any  particular  manner  in  which  the  ftone  is  compofed. 

Paufanias  *  fays,  that  Cambyfes  broke  it,  and  that  then  the  upper  part,  from  the 
middle,  was  feen  lying  negledted  on  the  ground  ;  the  other  part,  every  day  at  fun- 
rifing,  uttered  a  found  like  the  breaking  of  a  ftring  of  a  harp  when  it  was  wound  up  f. 
Philoftratus  gives  this  account :  he  fays,  the  place  where  the  temple  was  built,  was 
much  like  an  ancient  forum,  of  which  fort  of  forum  there  are  remains  in  the  moll: 
ancient  cities,  with  fragments  of  their  columns,  and  the  foundations  of  their  walls : 
moreover,  they  fay,  that  flatues  of  Mercury  are  feen  there,  partly  deftroyed  by  time, 
and  partly  by  force ;  but  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  reprefenting  a  youth,  is  turned  to- 
wards the  fun  ;  it  is  of  black  ftone,  both  the  feet  of  it  are  fet  even  together,  according 
to  the  manner  of  making  ftatues  J  to  the  time  of  Daedalus  ;  the  hands  reft  on  the 
thighs,  as  if  in  a  pofture  to  get  up  ;  the  manner  and  look  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  ap- 
pear like  a  perfon  fpeaking  ;  but  this  they  lefs  wondered  at,  as  they  were  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  this  ftatue  ;  but  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  came  on  the 
ftatue,  which  was  about  fun-rifing,  they  related  what  was  very  wonderful-  they  fay  the 
ftatue  fpoke  as  foon  as  ever  the  rays  of  the  fun  came  to  its  mouth  ;  and  Pliny,  fpeak- 
ing of  Bafaltes,  (which,  he  fays,  was  of  the  colour  and  hardnefs  of  iron)  reckons  among 
ftatues  of  this  ftone,  that  which  was  thought  to  be  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  in 
the  terrple  of  Serapis,  which,  they  fay,  made  a  noife  every  day  about  fun-rifing,  when 
the  rays  of  the  fun  came  on  it  §.  Tzetzes  calls  it  the  column  that  uttered  a  found 
when  it  was  day,  and  fays  it  was  of  a  mixed  red  or  fpotted  ftone.  For  fome  account 
of  the  hiftory  of  Memnon,  and  of  the  arguments  that  are  ufed  on  both  fides,  in  relation 
to  this  ftatue,  fee  below  ||.     We  went  in  between  the  hills  to  the  north-eaft,  and  came 

to 
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aju$a  x«T»T*Jy  ccyccXfxccTtyrouxv  T*i\  ettj  AaidaAtf,  xx*  Taj  XHZX^  &7Tt$ftdHV  o^ia.;  li  tov  Saxov*  xaQrja-Sat  yctg  Iv  cgfxv  t£ 
£7rav»Va<rvai.  to  d£  <yriy.a>  Ttrro,  x«*  tov  Tav  o^SaA^iav  vouv,  xal  ottoo-*  ih  ropo-l^  a,  £yEy|a|u?Vtf  adwi'  xa*  tov  ^xev  aAAov 
"XgCvvj  ktIov  -Jxvpclc-Git  tyoujiv*  «:ra  yc'-£  htgyce  tyctivta-Zy-i'  'syqp'jBuk&tTvi;  St  To  ayaX^ta  tviq  axTi'v^,  Tfoll  dt  y*'yvEcva*  tvistt 
ii?,(W  fcjTO^aj,  ju>?  xara^/B  v  to  Saiux"  <^9ty^a7$a,i  <*»  yaj  wapa^j^a  T>ij  a'xli'v®'  IxOsjti,  eaflZ  lirl  rojjta.  Philo- 
ftratus Dc  vita  Apollonii  Tyanei,  1-  vi.  c.  3. 

%  So  eVI  here  fecms  to  mean,  and,  not  as  fome  have  interpreted  it,  after  the  time  of  Dnsdalus,  who  may- 
be prefumed  to  have  brought  in  the  manner  of  fetting  one  foot  before  another  in  ilatuary. 

i   Invenit  eadem  iEgyptus  in  Ethiopia,  quern  vocant  bafaltem,  ferrei  colon's  atque  duritfae 

Non  abiimilrt  illi  narratur  in  Thebis  delubro  Serapis,  ut  putant,  Memnonis  ftatua  dieatus ;  quem  quo- 
tidiano  folis  ortu  contaflum  radiis  crepare  dicunt.     Plin.  Nat.  Hi/l.  1.  xxm'v.  c.  7. 

||  Memnon  was,  by  the  account  of  all  authors,  the  fon  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  which  i;  mentioned  in 
the  eighteenth  infeription  on  the  tight  leg  of  the  (lame  of  Memnon,  as  may  be"  feen  in  the  plate  (original 
edit.;,  in  thefc  words,  n«~;  "H5f  te  xal  Tsflwvoto.  Tithonus  was  fon  of  Laomedon  King  of  Troy,  and 
brother  of  Priamus;  fo  that  lie  was  probably  born  about  the  year  2680  of  the  world.  As  he  went  into 
Afia,  towards  the  eatt,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  tin's,  according  to  Diodorus,  gave 
1  ife  to  the  fable  of  his  marriage  with  Aurora,  and  that  he  had  Memnon  by  her  ;  and  it  is  probable  he  might 
really  marry  fome  caftern  princefs,  by  whom  he  might  have  Memnon  born,  when  he  was  in  Ethiopia. 
Ancient  authors  indeed  differ  about  the  place  of  Memnon's  birth  ;  Paufanias  fays  that  he  did  not  come 
from  Ethiopia,  but  from  Sufa  in  Perfia.    Suidas  relates  that  he  commanded  the  Ethiopians,  but  was  born 

near 
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to  the  temple,  which  had  been  a  convent.     There  are  no  hieroglyphics  on  the  outfide, 
the  cornices  over  the  doors  are  fluted,  and  adorned  with  the  winged  globe  ;  the  capi- 
tals 


near  Sufa,  on  the  river  Choafpes  ;  and  yet  Paufanias  fays  that  the  Thebans  pretended  he  was  an  Egyptian  ; 
hut  that  others  affirmed  he  was  born  in  Ethiopia,  and  extended  his  cenquefts  as  far  as  Sufa.  Wherever  he 
born,  he  was  certainly  at  Sufa ;  and  Dionyfius  in  his  Periegefis,  calls  it  the  city  of  Memnon 
IMtfuotmrnru)  ;  but  it  is  moil  probable  that  he  was  born  in  Ethiopia,  becaufc  Philollratus  fpeaks  of 
him,  as  having  a  black  complexion  ;  and  Virgil  has  the  expreffion  of  "  nigri  Memnonis  arma."  Philof- 
tratus  fays  that  he  reigned  in  Ethiopia  for  five  generations  ;  but  how  many  years  that  was,  may  be  difficult 
to  determine:  It  is  probable  likewife,  that  he  reigned  in  Egypt,  as  fuch  great  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
particularly  at  Thebes;  and  his  paLce  is  mentioned  at  Abydus.  He  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to  affile. 
Priamus,  his  uncle,  where  he  was  killed  by  Achilles,  as  mentioned  by  feveral  authors,  and  is  confirmed  by 
thefe  words  of  the  epigram,  cut  on  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  entire  fenfe  of  them,  as  it  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  (original  edit.)  : 

Tov  as  pot-xhi  ewcof  trov  'A^iXX.'o;. 

Which  words  mud  refer  to  his  being  killed  by  Achilles,  and  plainly  fhew  the  fal/hood  of  what  it 
affirmed  by  an  author  quoted  by  Philoftratus,  that  Memnon  was  not  at  Troy,  but  reigned  in  Ethiopia. 
And  yet  Philollratus  in  another  place  mentions,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Achilles.  Ditty* 
Cretenfi-  fays,  that  Himera,  the  filter  of  Memnon,  carried  his  afhes  to  his  country  Palliochen,  in  Phoenicia. 
Simonides,  quoted  by  Strabo,  affirms,  that  he  was  buried  about  Paltus  in  Syria,  on  the  river  Bada,  Paltut 
being  between  Tripoli  and  Laodicea.  Jofephus  likewife  fpeaks  of  the  monument  of  Memnon,  at  the  Lake 
Cendovia,  near  the  river  Belus ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  river  Belus  does  rife  out  of  a  fmall  lake  :  poffibly, 
the  remains  of  Memnon  might  be  brought  fomewhere  to  thefe  parts  ;  and  as  to  the  different  places  that  arc 
mentioned,  that  might  be  occafioned  by  honorary  monuments  eredted  to  him. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  ;  but  that  it  was  a  fmall  ftatue  in  the 
temple,  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  look  on  it  as  a  proof  that  that  ftatue  is  of  black  marble  ;  that  it  is  in  a 
building  they  think  anfwers  to  the  account  of  Philollratus  ;  that  this  temple  was  like  the  ancient  forum, 
and  they  fuppofe  the  ftatues  mentioned  in  it,  to  be  the  Mercurial  ftatucs  he  fpeaks  of;  that  they  would  have 
a  greater  relpeft  for  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  than  to  cut  inferiptions  on  it  ;  and  moreover,  that  Juvenal  in  his 
time  mentions  it  as  a  ftatue,  half  of  which  was  broke  off,  and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  Ihould  have  beea 
built  up  after  his  time ;  and  that  the  teilimony  of  Tzetzes,  not  a  very  ancient  writer,  is  of  no  great 
weight,  who  fays  it  is  of  a  mixed  red  colour;  and  it  weakens  his  authority,  as  he  calls  it  a  pillar, 
infttad  of  a  ftatue. 

Thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  ftatue  with  the  inferiptions  on  it,  and  an  epigram  in  the  front  of  the 
pedeftal,  was  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  fay,  that  they  cannot  be  informed  of  any  ftatue  of  bafaltes  in  this 
place,  as  Pliny  affirms  it  to  be,  who  was  often  mifinformed  as  to  the  fafts  he  relates  ;  that  the  outfide  of 
thefe  ftatues  is  blackifh,  as  may  be  feen  by  pieces  that  have  been  brought  away  ;  that  where  it  is  broke,  it 
is  of  a  fpotted  mixed  red  colour,  as  Tzetzes  mentions,  which  may  reconcile  the  diilerent  accounts  of 
authors,  fome  mentioning  it  as  a  black  marble  ftatue,  and  one  of  a  red  ftone  :  that  the  temple  where  the 
others  ftuod,  feems  to  have  been  covered,  being  divided  into  feveral  apartments,  and  probably  this  very- 
part  was  covered,  there  being  a  row  of  pillars  behind  thefe  ftatues,  and  the  fquarc  pillars  have  been  repre- 
sented in  a  drawing,  as  covered  ;  fo  that  thefe  two  ftatucs  feem  to  have  been  under  cover ;  that  though  the 
do  not  remain  on  each  fide,  yet  probably  there  were  walls,  as  the  building  is  divided  into  different 
apartments,  fo  that  if  the  ftatue  Itood  towards  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  it  faced  to  the  louth,  and  not  to 
the  riling  fun  ;  that  the  other  great  ftatues  Hand  facing  to  the  fouth-fuuth-eaft,  as  was  found  by  a  compafs ; 
that  if  the  two  great  coloffal  ftatues  made  a  part  of  the  avenue  to  the  temple,  and  were  within  the  dillricr 
of  it ;  they  think  that  it  may  account  for  its  being  faid  that  ihey  were  in  the  temple,  as  fome  very  ancient 
temples  confifted  only  of  an  open  enclofure,  thefe  ftatues  feeming  to  anfwer  the  fphinxes  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  in  the  dromos  of  the  temple;  all  thefe  parts  being  called  (to  U^ov)  the  temple,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Strabo's  Defcription  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  They  add,  moreover,  that  the  temple  thefe  ftatues  belonged 
to,  might  be  built  like  the  ancient  forum,  and  that  there  is  no  determinate  figure  or  circuniftanee  1 
tioned  in  the  forum,  to  prove  that  this  temple  was  in  that  form  ;  all  that  is  mentioned  of  them  is,  that  there 
we;e  feen  fragments  of  pillars,  and  fome  traces  of  the  walls  of  them.  As  to  the  mercurial  ftatues  that  were 
in  the  temple,  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  were  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  it  is  obferved  that  it  is  not  well  known 
what  the  emblems  of  the  ftatucs  of  the  Egyptian  Mercury  were.  Anubis  feems  to  be  their  Mercury  ;  and 
poflibly  thofe  figures  that  are  rcprefented  with  fomrthing  in  each  of  their  hands  that  hangs  down,  and  one 
toot  before  another,  as  in  a  pollute  to  glide  fwiftly  along,  and  execute  the  command,  ot   the  deity,  may 
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tals  of  the  pillars  arc  much  of  the  fame  fort  as  thofe  of  Affouan.      After  I  had  viewed 
all  thefe  things,  I  returned  to  the  river. 

The  people  had  come  rudely  to  the  boat  when  I  was  abfent,  and  had  faid  that  they 
would  fee  whether  this  ftranger  would  dare  come  out  another  day,  having  taken  great 
umbrage  at  my  copying  the  infcriptions  ;  and  they  had  dropt  fome  expreffions  as  if 


be  the  embltms  of  the  meflenger  of  Jove  ;  but  thefe  llatues  have  in  their  hands  the  lituus  and  whip,  the  com- 
mon emblems  of  Ofiris,  and  it  may  be  of  Ifis  alfo.  But  if  by  Mercurial  llatues  are  meant  flatues  of  a  certain 
form,  fuch  as  were  commonly  placed  to  diredt  the  roads  and  to  fhew  the  bounds,  which  originally  might  be 
llatues  of  Mercury  in  a  certain  fhape,  fuch  as  we  callTerms,  and  feem  to  have  their  rife  from  the  llatues  rcpre- 
fented  as  bound  round  like  mummies ;  thefe  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  probably  {>:w  temples  were  with- 
out them  ;  and  fuch  flatties  there  might  be  in  the  temple,  to  which  thefe  two  great  llatues  led.  As  to  the 
cutting  infcriptions  on  the  ilatue,  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  probable  they  thought  they  could  not  do  a  greater 
honour  to  the  flatue,  than  to  cut  on  it  the  teftimonies  of  fo  many  perfons  that  heard  the  found,  fo  many 
epigrams  in  honour  of  the  ilatue,  and  one  particularly  in  the  front  of  the  pedeftal,  all  which  would  make 
any  one  conclude,  that  this  ilatue  was  fomething  more  than  ordinary.  Not  is  it  probable  that  they  mould 
cut  thefe  teftimonies  on  a  flatue  near  a  mile  trom  that  which  uttered  the  found  ;  it  is  more  rational 
to  think  they  would  have  cut  them  on  the  walls  or  pillars  near  that  Ilatue,  if  not  on  the  Ilatue  itfelf :  and 
whoever  this  great  flatue  reprefented,  it  is  probable  it  was  a  perfon  or  deity  as  much  to  be  regarded  as 
Memnon,  to  whom  fuch  avail  figure  of  one  Hone  was  erected,  the  largeft,  it  may  be,  in  Egypt,  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  difhonour  to  cut  thefe  infcriptions  on  his  Ilatue  that  were  in  honour  of  another, 
who  was  a  King  of  Egypt,  though  we  fuppofe  he  was  deified. 
As  to  what  Juvenal  mentions, 

Dimidio  magicx  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chords.     Satyr,  xv. 

no  more  can  be  implied  than  that  the  found  came  from  the  half  of  the  ftatue  that  remained.  Though  the 
teflimony  of  a  poet  is  of  no  great  weight,  yet  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  it  was  the  half  that  remained 
of  the  Ilatue  that  uttered  the  found  ;  that  whenever  it  was  repaired,  the  Hones  laid  on  it  were  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  the  miraculous  flatue,  as  they  pretended  it  to  be,  but  only  wh.it  was  left  of  the 
ancient  Ilatue  that  made  a  noife  about  fun  rife  ;  not  but  that  the  ftatue  might  be  as  well  repaired  after 
Juvenal's  time  as  before  it,  and  if  it  was  repaired  before  his  time,  Juvenal  might  be  ignorant  of  it  when  he 
writ  that  Satyr  :  and  in  cafe  it  was  then  repaired,  and  that  he  knew  it,  yet  it  might  flil]  be  fair),  that  the 
half  of  the  ftatue  uttered  the  found.  It  may  alfo  have  fome  weight,  that  there  i,  a  tradition  among  the 
people,  that  this  is  the  ftatue  that  made  the  noife.  They  have  alfo  the  circumilance  of  the  time,  and  if 
they  are  alked  if  it  founds  now,  they  anfwer  it  does;  but  are  fo  abfurd  as  to  fay,  they  know  nobody 
that  ever  heard  it. 

Thefe  flatues  being  alfo  towards  Medinet-Habou,  doubtlefs  the  ancient  Papa,  as  has  been  obferved,  may 
be  of  fome  weight. 

Sicard  alfo  mentions  thefe  two  flatues,  as  thofe  of  which  Strabo  has  faid  fo  much  ;  and  yet,  as 
if  he  had  not  well  confidered  that  author,  fpeaks  of  a  third  Ilatue  as  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  that  made 
a  noife  at  fun  rifing. 

"  Trois  ftatues  coloflales,  les  deux  premieres,  dont  a  tant  parlc  Strabon,  font  remplie  d'une  vingtaine 
d'inferiptions,  foit  Grecques  foit  Latines ;  la  troifieme  til  la  ftatue  du  Roy  Memnon,  que,  felon  la 
tradition  des  anciens-Egyptiens,  rendoit  un  fon  an  lever  dn  foleil."     Vol.  vii.  ch.  7. 

They  mention  alfo  one  argument  more,  which  they  think  has  not  a  little  weight,  and  this  is  founded 
on  the  obfervation  of  Paufanias  ;  that  the  Thebana  denied  this  was  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  though  the 
opinion  of  evciy  body  elfe,  (as  appears  by  thefe  infcriptions,  and  feveral  hiftoriaus,)  feems  to  have  been, 
that  it  was  his  ftatue  ;  but  the  Thebans  faid  it  was  the  ftatue  of,  Phamenophts,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
country  :  and  what  is  remarkable,  Vanfleb  gives  an  account  which  he  had  from  Father  Portais  ;  that  at 
Habeu  are  two  ftatues  to  be  fcen  a  great  way  off,  one  being  of  a  man,  the  latter  of  a  woman,  the  former 
is  called  Sciama,  the  other  Fama  ;  fo  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  name  feem  to  be  plainly  retained. 

Paufanias's  words  are  thefe,  'AXAa  -  is  $v  M 'juvova  U  @r,Sa:oi  }.tyn<rt,  Qapifvtpu  &  « va»  rw  I; yj^xf   1'aufanias 
1.  i.  c.  42. 

And  Vanfleb  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  manner:  "A  une  lieue  deca  il  y  a  une  ancienne  ville 
appellee  Habu,  ou  Ton  voit  auffi  plufiuirs  belles  curiofmks,  &  entre  autres  des  momies.  On  y  decouvre 
de  fort  loin  deux  llatues,  l'une  d'un  homme,  &  l'autre  d'une  femme  ;  les  j;ens  du  pais  appelltnt  celle- 
la  Sciama  &  celled  Fama:  elles  paroifTent  etrc  pour  le  moins  auffi  grandes  que  1'  Abulhon  ou  le  fphinx,  qui 
eft  vis-a-vis  du  Cayre."     Vanfleb,  p.  410. 
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they  would  aflault  the  boat  by  night,  if  I  (laid,  which,  without  doubt,  they  faid  that 
they  might  make  me  go  away,  for  they  feemed  defirous  that  I  mould  leave  the  place  ; 
as  ftrongly  poffeffcd  with  a  notion  of  a  power  that  Europeans  have  of  finding  treafures, 
and  conveying  them  away  by  magic  art  ;  they  might  alfo  be  envious  of  the  iheik, 
imagining  that  I  made  him  great  prefents.  I  talked,  notwithstanding,  of  going  abroad 
the  next  day,  being  defirous,  if  poffible,  to  fee  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habou,  which 
the  fheik's  fon  feemed  to  promife  me  ;  but  I  found  thefe  two  governors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  were  not  friends,  and  when  the  fheik  came  to  the  boat,  we  informed 
him  of  what  had  paffed  ;  he  faid  I  had  feen  every  thing  very  well,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  fheik  of  Furfhout ;  and  then  he  advifed  me  to  depart,  and  to  go  on  as  fart  as  we 
could  all  night.     This  place  I  faw  in  my  return. 

When  I  had  feen  Carnack,  I  went  up  the  river,  a  fmall  league  to  Luxerein,  or 
Lacfor  on  the  feventeenth  of  January,  being  very  early  in  the  morning.  I  carried  a 
letter  and  a  prtfent  to  the  flieik  ;  and  the  fheik's  fon  of  Carnack  came  to  me  here, 
and  very  civilly  provided  a  dinner,  and  (laid  with  me  all  day.  I  viewed  the  remains 
of  the  large  and  magnificent  temple  there,  which  without  doubt  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Thebes  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  That  grand  building  anfwers  very  well 
to  the  particular  defcription  Diodorus  gives  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymanduas,  which, 
he  fays,  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference. 

Firft  he  fays  there  was  a  gateway  *  two  hundred  feet  long,  exactly  anfwering  to  the 
meafure  of  the  pyramidal  gate ;  it  was  fixty-two  feet  and  a  half  high.  From  the 
upper  part  of  two  (latues  above  this  ground,  without  this  gateway,  it  appears  that 
the  ground  is  very  much  rifen  ;  the  gateway  is  now  about  fifty-four  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  I  fhould  imagine  that  the  gate  was  higher  than  Diodorus  mentions,  as  the 
ground  feems  to  have  rifen  more  than  eight  feet  and  a  half ;  but  thefe  ftatucs  being 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half  above  ground,  if  we  fuppofe  they  were  fitting,  they  muff,  be 
near  twenty  feet  at  lead  under  ground  ;  unlefs  they  were  half  ff atues,  fuch  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  temple  of  Carnack.  They  are  of  grey  granite  marble  that  has  large  fpots 
of  white  in  it ;  the  fhoulders  are  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above  ground  ;  the  neck 
and  head,  to  the  cap,  meafure  five  feet,  and  the  cap  as  much  more.  Thefe  arc  pro- 
bably the  (latues  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  but  he  feems  to  fpeak  of  them  as  in  another 
part  of  the  temple,  and  defcribes  them  as  twenty-feven  cubits  high,  each  of  them  made 
of  one  ftone.  The  flatue  to  the  weft  differs  little  from  the  other,  except  that  on  the 
forehead  there  is  an  ornament  of  a  ferpent  ;  the  pilafler  behind  them,  cut  out  of  the 
fame  piece,  in  one  is  fquare  like  an  obelifk,  and  comes  half  way  up  the  cap  behind  ; 
the  pilafler  of  the  other  not  being  fo  thick  ;  the  ornament  on  the  head  feems  to  be  the 
half  of  two  dome  leaves ;  the  head  itfelf  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned 
to  be  as  high  as  the  part  of  the  cap  that  fets  out,  being  three  feet  deep,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cap  three  feet  more,  fo  that  the  head  being  near  feven  feet  long,  the 
whole  it  itue,  if  (landing,  would  be  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  fitting,  about  thirty-four 
feet  high,  computing  fevea  heads  to  the  whole  body  ;  fo  that  if  they  were  fitting,  the 
ground  muft  have  rifen  above  feventeen  feet.  To  the  north  of  thefe,  are  two  obeliiks, 
that  probably  are  the  fined  in  the  world  ;  they  are  now  above  the  ground  fixty  feet 
high,  and  might  be  feventy  or  eighty  according  as  the  ground  has  rifen.  They  are 
feven  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  and  at  bottom  might  be  eight  feet :  the  hieroglyphics  are 

•  'O  rii/>(i)».     Diodorus,  i.  p.  44. 

f   Kat»  ii  tw  ti\sut«.'ov  t<i.'x<"  iTa'{^«>  «>^icivt<*s  x«9njn!»i,-  Jt'o  juoto^'9«;,  i:r]«  nal  iotjfl-i  m%tn,       Diodorus,  i. 
'p.  45. 
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cut  In  with  a  flat  bottom,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  and  the  granite  has  perfectly 
retained  its  polifh,  which  is  the  fine(t  I  ever  faw.  The  hieroglyphics  are  in  three 
columns  down  every  fide ;  at  top,  on  each  fide,  a  perfon  fits  on  a  throne,  and  one 
offers  fomething  on  his  knees :  Thefe  figures  are  likewife  below.  Lower  are  three 
hawks,  then  three  bulls,  and  at  about  the  diftance  of  every  four  is  an  owl.  I  alfo 
obfcrved  among  the  hieroglyphics,  ferpents,  infects,  dogs,  hares,  monkies,  birds,  and 
heads  of  camels  ;  they  are  exceedingly  well  preferved,  except  that  about  half  of  the 
pyramid  of  the  weftern  obelilk  is  broke  off,  and  the  fouth-wefl  corner  of  the  eaftern  one 
is  a  little  battered  for  about  fix  feet  high. 

In  the  front  of  the  pyramidal  gate  there  are  windows  over  the  falfe  doors  which  are 
about  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the  building  ;  in  the  front  of  it,  among  other  figures, 
is  one  reprefented  fitting  on  a  throne,  holding  out  one  hand,  which  has  a  ftaff  or 
fceptre  in  it ;  the  figures  are  in  pofcures  of  adoration.     On  the  other  fide,  one  who 
has  on  the  fame  fort  of  cap  as  the  other,  is  reprefented  on  a  car  as  gallopping  and 
(hooting,  with,  a  bow,  and  many  chariots  after  him.     This  may  relate  to  the  wars  of 
this  King  againft  the  Bactrians  *,  which  our  author  defcribes  as  cut  on  the  walls  in 
another  part  of  the  building ;  as  the  other  may  be  the  homage  the  captives  paid  to 
him,  mentioned  alfo  as  carved  on  the  wallsf.  Next  he  gives  an  account  of  a  court  J  four 
hundred  feet  fquare.  This  may  be  the  colonnade,  though  the  msafures  do  notanfwer. 
Poflibly  it  might  have  been  near  four  hundred  feet  wide,  extended  a  hundred  feet  further 
to  the  water,  and  as  much  on  the  other  fide.  Inftead  of  pillars,  he  fays  it  was  adorned  with 
beads  cut  out  o;  one  ftone  four  and  twenty  feet  high,  executed  after  the  ancient  manner, 
and  it  was  covered  with  flones  twelve  feet  long,  the  ceiling  being  adorned  with  fculptures 
of  ftars,  and  painted  with  azure.     In  that  manner  a  portico  might  be  built  on  each 
fide,  with  the  colonnade  as  reprefented  in  the  middle.     This  court  is  almoft  all  in- 
habited, and  filled  up  with  little  cottages,  fo  that  I  could  not  go  into  it ;  but  from  the 
pillars  I  faw,  I  concluded  the  colonnade  was  continued  as  it  is  reprefented.     I  faw  the 
top  of  the  cap  of  a  ftatue  of  red  granite,  juft  above  the  ground,  which  might  be  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  fmaller  ftatues,  and  there  feem  to  have  been  coloffal  ftatues  at 
the  pedeftals.     Beyond  this  colonnade  he  fays  there  was  another  entrance  and  gateway 
much  the  fame  as  the  other,  except  that  the  fculpture  was  ftill  finer.     This  feems  to 
have  been  the  pyramidal  gate  as  I  took  it  to  be,  which  is  much  deftroyed.     At  the  en- 
trance he  mentions  three  ftatues,  each  of  one  ftone,  the  work  of  Memnon  Sicnites, 
who  doubtlefs  was  a  very  famous  fculptor ;  one  of  them  was  fitting,  and  the  largeft  in 
Egypt,  the  foot  of  it  being  ten  feet  and  a  half  long.     He  makes  mention  of  many 
other  particulars  of  the  ftatues,  and  efpecially  the  very  remarkable  infcription  that  was 
on  this  vaft  coloflus  §.     "I  am  the  King  of  Kings,  Ofymanduas :  if  any  would  know' 
how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let  him  exceed  the  works  that  1  have  done."     This 
ftatue,  without  doubt,  has  been  broken  to  pieces  and  carried  away,  as  there  are.  not 
the  Ieaft  figns  of  it.     Beyond  this  gateway  was  another  court  ||  much  finer  than  the 
laft,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  cut  all  round  the  walls,  and  there  was  a  very 
large  and  beautiful  altar  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  open  air.    This  feeras  to  comprehend 
the  courts,  unlefs  the  one  might  be  looked  on  only  as  the  entrance  to  the  other,  which 

*     Ev  f  ; /.•„  P&i  l~y.^ym  mtmdaf,  JuXacra;  to»  wfoyo*  tcv  yttijjuxt  otirZ  cjo;  tuV  It  to7;  Bok'jioi;  e.vo'.oivlac.       DiO- 
'dorus,  ibid. 

■f  'Ev  a\  tZ  ovj-.  .  .\-  Ki^fia?i^7«i  isro  t«  /3«3-iX!i>j,-  «yo;j/»«f.    Diodorus,  ibid. 

J  This  lie  calls  75  *•    .  ■  olonnade. 

.-Diodorus,  i.  p.  44.  |[  'O  wsji-Kid-.     i)iodoms,  i.  p.  45. 
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is  not  improbable.  The  fuppofed  gateway  i6  only  from  conjecture,  there  being  nothing 
but  a  rude  heap  of  ft  ones ;  and  the  area  feems  to  be  a  very  proper  place  for  the  mag- 
nificent altar  that  is  defcribed.  And  poflibly  thofe  ruins  I  fuppofe  in  the  plan  to  be 
remains  of  a  pyramidal  gateway,  might  be  the  buildings  of  this  altar,  which  might  be 
of  fuch  a  defign  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  built  of  large  (tones.  The  pillars 
in  this  court  are  forty  feet  high.  The  work  of  the  capitals  is  not  in  relief,  but  only 
cut  out  in  lines.  He  next  mentions  a  place  like  thofe  rooms,  that  were  built  on  pur- 
pofe  for  mufic,  which  may  be  the  apartment,  though  his  meafures  do  not  agree.  He 
after  fpeaks  of  feveral  apartments  to  walk  in,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
beautiful  fculpture  they  were  adorned  with,  which  might  be  fome  porticos  and  rooms 
on  each  fide,  that  are  now  deftroved. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  facred  library,  with  that  remarkable  infeription  on 
it :   "  'I  he  repofitory  of  the  remedies  for  the  foul  *."     This  might  confift  of  the  two 
rooms.     In  thofe  rooms  are  feveral  figures  ;  one  is  a  deity  carried  in  a  fort  of  boat  by 
eighteen  men,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  perfon  with  a  particular  eafign  in  his  hand  ; 
the  upper  one  has  no  perfon  appearing  on  it,  but  a  fort  of  cover  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  is  carried  only  by  twelve  men,  there  being  no  one  before  it.     I  obferved  one 
figure  on  the  walls  had  a  tortoife  on  the  head  for  a  cap,  in  another  part  a  man  leading 
four  bulls  with  a  firing,  which  were  cut  as  on  four  floors  marked  with  a  line  one  over 
another,  and  in  feveral  parts  inflruments  of  facrifice.     I  remarked  alfo  in  a  compart- 
ment, a  figure  fitting,  and  one  kneeling  before  it,  on  whofe  cafque  the  fitting  figure 
puis  bis  left  hand,  having  the  crofs,  with  a  handle  to  it,  in  his  right.     Another  with 
a  hawk's  head  holds  his  feft  hand  over  the  head  of  the  perfon  that  kneels,  having  the 
f.une  fort  of  crofs  in  his  right  hand.     Behind  him  is  a  fhort  figure,  which  feemed  to 
have  wings  on  the  fid^  of  his  head.     Below  them  are  three  perfons  kneeling,  with 
hawks  heads.     It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  or  no  this  might  be  the  King  offering  "-old 
and  filver  to  the  deity,  that  he  received  yearly  out  of  the  mines  of  Egypt,  which 
Diodorus  fays  was  cut  on  fome  part  of  the  walls  of  the  templet-     I  obferved  a  door 
here  with   a  ftrait   top  within  ;  but  without  it  was  cut  in  an  arch,  fomething  like  the 
(hell  of  a  niche,  which  might  firft  give  the  thought  for  the  arch  in  Egypt.      With  the 
library  he  mentions  about  twenty  apartments,  in  which  were  the  reprefentations  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  King,  with  feveral  rooms  about  them,  in  which  were  cut  in  the 
mod  curious  manner,  all  the  facred  animals  of  Egypt.     Thefe  feem  to  be  thofe  feveral 
apartments  on  each  fide,  and  many  more  that  have  been  deftroyed,   which  probably 
made  the  building  all  the  way  of  the  fame  breadth.     At  laft  he  comes  to  the  fepulchre 
hfelf.     He  fpeaks  of  alcending  to  it,  and  over  the  grand  apartment  there  is  another 
low  room,  where  the  body  of  Otfymanduas  might  be  depofited ;  in  which,  it  feems, 
there  was  a  plate  of  gold  that  probably  often  went  round  the  room,  fo  as  to  be  three 
hundred  fixty-five  cubiio  in   length  and  a  cubit  thick,  or  rather  broad ;  on  each  of 
which  cubits  was  cut  the  riling  and  fetting  of  all  the  ftars  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  the  effects  the  Egyptian  aftrologers  attributed  to  them,  according  to  their  different 
difpofitions.      This  great  treafure  they  fay  Cambyfes  and  the  Perfians  carried  away. 
The  entablature  round  this  room  is  very  rich.     Our  author  alfo  obferves  that  near  the 
library  were  figures  ol  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  with  the  King  making  a  proper  prefent 
to  every  one  of  them  ;  and  thefe  I  take  to  be  the  figures  reprefentcd  in  the  front  of 
the  building  of  the  fuppofed  fepulchre,  where  it  is  probable  the  middle  figure  fitting  isOfi- 

*  fv%VS  'la-rpin,     Diodorus,  ibid.  -J-  Diodorue,  ibid. 
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vis,  w  th  five  gods  on  each  fide*.  The  ftone  below,  which  is  reprefented  with  a  dark 
fhade,  is  a  very  particular  red  ftone,  which  I  faw  went  through  to  the  upper  room,  and 
poffiblyon  it  might  be  cut  a  relief  of  the  King  offering  his  gifts  to  the  feveral  deities.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  proper  reprefentation  at  the  fepulchre  of  this  great  King,  to  fet 
forth,  as  our  author  obferves,  to  Ofiris  and  the  gods  that  were  with  him,  that  he  had 
finifhed  a  life  fpent  in  acts  of  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  of  juftice  to  mankind. 
Another  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  the  front,  that  a  building  is  marked  out  on  it, 
that  fhews  fomething  of  a  very  fine  tafle,  and  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  notion  of  a 
beautiful  dilpofition  of  lights,  and  of  architecture  in  general,  where  it  was  proper  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  buildings,  which  we  may  fuppofe  was  not  convenient  for  temples, 
that  are  generally  built  without  windows,  and  with  maflive  walls,  that  have  no  other 
variety  in  them,  than  that  of  hieroglyphics. 

Here  I  finifhed  my  obfervations  on  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  celebrated  by  the  firfl 
of  poets  and  hiftorians  that  are  now  extant ;  that  venerable  city,  the  date  of  whofe 
ruin  is  older  than  the  foundation  of  moft  other  cities ;  and  yet  fuch  vaft  and  fur- 
prifing  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen  of  fuch  magnificence  and  folidity,  as  may  convince 
any  one  that  beholds  them,  that  without  ibme  extraordinary  accidents,  they  muft  have 
lafted  for  ever,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  them. 

As  the  city  of  Thebes  was  fo  ancient,  fciences  flourifhed  in  it  very  early,  particularly 
aftronomy  and  philofophy  ;  in  which  the  priefts  t  efpecially  were  very  well  verfed,  and 
firft  fet  themfelves  to  regulate  the  time,  and  meafured  it  by  folar  months  and  years. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  obferve  that  fome  are  of  opinion  that  Sheba  is  Thebes  ;  and 
fuppofe  the  Greeks,  having  no  way  of  writing  the  former  name,  altered  it  to  Thebai. 

CHAP.  IV. — From  Thebes  to  Erment,  Efne,  Etfou,  Ombos,  and  AJfouan  the  old  Syene 

near  the  Cataracls. 

I  LEFT  Luxerein  in  the  evening,  and  we  came  to  Erment  on  the  weft,  which  is 
the  ancient  city  Hermonthis,  in  which  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  worfhipped  \  ;  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name.  I  faw  the  ruins  of  it  when  I  returned.  We 
went  to  the  fheik's  houfe,  who  conducted  us  to  the  old  city,  the  ground  of  which  is 
very  much  raifed,  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plain ;  it  feemed  to  have  been  between  three 
and  four  miles  round.  There  are  remains  of  a  final]  temple,  which  feems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity ;  it  might  be  the  temple  in  which  Apollo  was  worfhipped,  becaufe  of 
the  great  number  of  hawks  that  are  cut  in  it ;  the  frieze  is  adorned  with  them  in  a 
very  particular  manner,  as  in  the  drawings  of  the  entablatures.  The  anti-temple  is 
very  much  deftroyed ;  the  enclofure  round  it,  and  the  temple  itfelf,  are  very  par- 
ticular, but  little  remains  except  the  foundations.  The  inner  temple  is  intire  j  there 
are  flairs  up, to  the  top,  through  the  wall,  on  one  fide  of  the  building,  which  is  about 

•  Thtfe  words  of  Diodorus  feem  to  be  a  very  jufl  defcription  of  thefe  figures  ;  in  which  the  gods  are 
made  38  Gtting  below  Ofiris,  as  a  fore  of  aflVflors  to  him. 

Kaai—j  —5;;  ts  to»"Oji{iv,  x»»  th\-  x»Tii  CT*{il{«,-,  on  to»  ,:;:.  IfmXso-Ei   ii*i£Z»  xai  Jixatorjx-/^  rajo;  TE 

a>S^i-a.-  x«i  ©'«;•     Diodorus,  ibid. 

+    A t'-/ov7xi  $'  kx\  Ur-ciOfiUA  xai  <t>iXa'.7o£si  f/aXi-a  01  'vitf'Sa  i;|Hj.      Strabo,  xvii.  p.  8  1  6. 

Oi  J  GriSiuoi  (p:wr/  iaurit\-  aV^xiolsTKf  «  yai  ^xi-m  avQjv^ray,  xal  u»{'  cWIsT;  rojanrwj  fiXoTO^j'av  Tt  £V£>io-Coi>  xxl  -:>i» 
l~'  ttx^lSU  aV?o*oyi'xv     .  Diodorus,  i.   p.  46. 

t  Msrx  J:  0ii*as  'E^nadU  •cro?uj,  ev  *  0,  7;  'AvoAtoi  Ttco~T.~.t,  :'.a»  0  ZtJs*  tj!}jtxi  oi  x«i  ;»ui;5a  @i-;.  Strabo,  Xvif, 
p. 816. 
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twenty-five  feet  high  ;  it  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  within  and  without.  On  the 
outfide  are  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  of  men,  but  only  three  appear  within.  In  the 
ceiling  of  the  firft  room  there  are  five  hawks  with  fpread  wings ;  in  the  fecond  room 
feven,  and  two  rams  face  to  face ;  the  reft  of  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  ftars,  and  on 
each  fide  are  fome  fmall  hieroglyphics  with  human  bodies,  and  the  heads  of  a  great 
variety  of  beafts ;  and  on  each  fide  of  a  large  hawk  are  two  perfons  holding  out  both 
their  hands  to  the  bird.  It  is  faid  that  a  facred  bull  was  worlhipped  here ;  and  one 
would  imagine  that  this  was  the  pla.ce  where  he  was  kept,  for  at  one  end  of  the  inner 
room  two  bulls  are  cut  in  the  ftone,  and  a  great  number  of  women  with  children  in  their 
laps  held  to  their  breafts.  A  little  nearer  the  river,  on  one  fide  of  the  temple,  is  a 
deep  bafin,  as  of  a  pond  :  at  fome  diftance  from  that  are  the  ruins  of  a  building  that 
was  erected  on  a  beautiful  plan.  I  fhould  think  the  defign  too  fine  for  a  Chriftian 
church,  built  on  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  fourth  century,  and  fhould 
rather  imagine  that  it  might  have  had  fome  alterations  made  in  it  at  that  time ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  church,  from  crofles  cut  on  fome  of  the  ftones,  and  Coptic 
paintings  and  infcriptions  in  many  parts  of  it  that  are  plaiftered  ;  but  there  are  very 
little  remains,  except  at  the  weft  end,  where  the  rooms  had  galleries  over  them, 
which  might  be  for  the  women.  I  obferved  fome  of  the  niches,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  hewn  into  a  rough  fhell  at  top,  as  if  they  had  been  built  at  firft  with  a  ftrait 
top  ;  the  pillars  feem  to  have  been  of  one  ftone  of  red  granite,  after  the  Greek  archi- 
tecture of  the  Corinthian  order;  it  is  probable  the  fcmicircles  and  rooms  at  each  end 
were  made  by  the  Chriftians.  This  might  be  the  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  Greek  tafte  under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eighteenth  we  went  on  with  very  little  wind,  and  fhot  at  a  crocodile,  as  he 
was  on  his  legs  going  into  the  water  from  a  fandy  ifle,  and  had  reafon  to  think  the 
ball  ftruck  him;  for,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuftom  of  walking  in  flowly,  he  opened 
his  mouth  after  the  (hot,  and  jumped  five  or  fix  feet  into  the  water.  We  palled  by 
two  little  hills  on  the  weft,  called  Jcbelin  (the  hills)  ;  on  one  there  is  a  fheik  s  tomb, 
and  there  feemed  to  me  to  be  fome  ruins  on  jhe  other.  This  I  thought  might  be 
Aphroditopolis,  that  is  the  city  of  Venus,  rather  than  the  city  of  Crocodiles  that 
Strabo  firft  fpeaks  of,  for  a  reafon  I  fhall  hereafter  mention.  On  the  nineteenth  we 
came  to  Efne  on  the  weft,  a  confiderable  town  for  thefe  parts ;  we  went  alhore  and 
ftaid  about  an  hour,  and  the  men  wanting  a  large  ftone  for  ballaft,  the  people  know- 
ing we  were  Europeans,  would  not  let  them  take  it  into  the  boat,  faying,  that  the 
Franks,  if  they  took  away  that  ftone,  would,  by  their  magic  art,  draw  away  their 
hidden  treafures.  The  Arab  intereft  here  is  under  the  fheik  of  Furfhout ;  under  him 
there  are  two  ferifs  or  relations  of  Mahomet,  that  have  the  chief  influence  in  the 
town ;  but  there  is  a  cadi,  and  alfo  a  cafhif,  who,  as  I  apprehend,  is  fent  under  the 
bey  of  Girge.  There  are  about  a  hundred  Chriftians  in  the  town,  and  two  priefts, 
who  have  a  large  church. 

I  faw  this  place,  and  the  antiquities  about  it,  in  my  return.  I  had  letters  to  the 
cafhif,  who  was  abfent,  but  I  had  feen  him  above,  fo  his  people  were  ready  to  go 
with  me.  I  carried  letters  I  had  to  one  of  the  ferifs,  and  likewife  a  prefent,  and  he 
went  with  me  to  fee  the  temple  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  I  carried  alio  letters 
and  a  prefent  to  another  greenhead,  who  feemed  to  be  a  very  worthy  man.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  my  boat  before  he  fent  me  a  prefent  of  bread,  a  kid,  and  fome  other 
things  I  wanted,  and  fent  to  me  to  draw  my  boat  near  to  his  bark,  where  he  faid  I  fhould 
be  more  fecure  by  night.     The  next  day  he  went  with  me  and  the  cafhif 's  people 

vol.  xv.  l  l  about 
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about  three  miles  to  the  north-north-weft,  to  an  ancient  temple.     As  I  faw  the  figure 
of  a  woman  fitting,  cut  in  feveral  parts  of  the  wall,  1  conjectured  that  this  might  bt> 
the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Latopolis,  where  both  that  deity  and  the  fifli  latus  were  wor- 
shipped.    The  narrow  paflage  on  each  fide  feems  to  have  been  for  the  fame  defign  as 
in  fome  other  temples,  fome  way  or  other  to  impofe  on  the  people  ;  and  a  little  cell 
might  be  to  keep  fome  facred  animal  in  :  it  is  about  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
rooms,  and  near  eight  feet  high.     The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  this  temple  are  fome- 
thing  like  the  Corinthian,  but  with  a  very  flat  relief,  fome  of  them  being  but  little 
higher  than  if  marked  out  with  lines.     There  are  feveral  forts  of  capitals,  one  of  which 
is  the  fourth  in  the  plate  of  capitals.     Within  the  temple  are  three  ftories  of  hierogly- 
phics of  men  about  three  feet  high,  and  at  one  end  the  loweft  figures  are  as  big  as  the 
life ;  one  of  them  I  obferved  had  the  head   of  the  Ibis.     The  ceiling  is  curioufly 
adorned  with  all  forts  of  animals,  and  painted  in  very  beautiful  colours  ;  among  them 
I  obferved  a  figure  fitting  on  what  appeared  like  a  boat,  with  a  circle  round  him,  and 
two  inftruments  at  one  end.     I  obferved  alfo  a  ram  with  a  crofs  on  his  head,  fome- 
what  like  the  handle  of  a  fword,  and  acrofs  his  neck  was  fomething  refembling  wings. 
Among  the  animals  I  obferved  the  beetle,  and  a  fort  of  fcorpion ;  all  the  hierogly- 
phics are  very  well  cut,  but  fome  of  them  are  defaced.     This  temple  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  as  a  church,  and  1  faw  fome  Coptic  inferiptions  on  the  wall  in  black  letters, 
and  they  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  convent  there,  fo  that  the  temple  feems  to  have 
been  turned  to  that  ufe.     On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  of  Efne,  there  is  another 
temple.     The  twenty-four  pillars  are  almoft  all  different,  but  fomething  approaching 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  fhaped  like  the  capital  mentioned  before  in  the  other  temple. 
This  whole  building  is  very  richly  carved  with  hieroglyphics.     I  faw  one  man  with  the 
goat's  head,  and  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head  is  cut  over  the  middle  door  that  is 
oppofite  to  the  entrance.     There  are  feveral  others  in  the  walls  with  crocodiles'  heads 
likewife,  and  alfo  fome  crocodiles,  which  makes  me  think  that  this  was  the  city  of 
Crocodiles,  where  that  beaft  was  worffiipped,  as  Strabo  obferves  *  ;  though  he  men- 
tions the  city  of  Crocodiles  before  Aphroditopolis  and  Latopolis,  whereas  if  the  city  of 
Crocodiles  were  put  laft  inftead  of  firft,  it  would  agree  with  the  fituation  I  give  thefe 
places.     The  old  city  feems  to  have  been  to  the  north  about  this  temple,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  town  I  faw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  quay  of  ruftic  ftone  work,  with  ftairs 
down  to  the  river.     A  mile  to  the  fouth  of  Efne  is  the  monaftery  of  St.  Helen,  by 
whom  they  fay  it  was  founded  :  it  has  been  more  commonly  called  the  Convent  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  it  was  a  place  of  great  devotion.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  burial 
ground,  the  fpot  where  they  buried  the  dead  not  being  lefs  than  a  mile  round.     Many 
of  the  tombs  are  magnificent,  being  a  dome  on  four  arches,  with  a  little  cupola  on  the 
top,  fomething  refembling  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  built  of  brick.     Some  of  them 
have  a  crofs,  others  the  eagle  cut  on  them,  and  a  fhort  Greek  infeription  f.     It  is  a 
very  indifferent  convent,  and  the  church  is  mean.     There  arc  only  two  monks  in  it, 
who  cannot  marry  ;  but  their  relations,  both  women  and  children,  live  in  the  convent : 
this  is  the  lafl  church  in  Egypt.     I  made  them  a  prefent  of  fome  incenfe,  knives,  and 

Ettula  Kjdxodntao  ro»A»{  Tiuira  to  9tigi'oi>*  htcc  'A^joJmis  woXir,  xcd  pna  VuStCl  AaiwoXi;,  ii/jtZcrx  'A?tn>a»  xaJ 
to»  AaTon.  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 817.  Here  Crocodiiopolis  is  put  iirlt,  but  puflibly  the  order  of  the  word$ 
may  have  been  tranfpofid. 

■f  On  many  of  them,  as  well  as  about  the  convent,  thefe  words  are  cut : 

El;  ©10;  b  Bo»6es. 

fcifiars  j 
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fciflars ;  and  they  entertained  us  with  what  they  could  provide.  To  the  north  of  the 
convent  there  is  fome  wood,  and  cotton  fhrubs  of  the  perennial  kind  ;  on  the  eaft  fide 
alfo  I  faw  the  fenna.  I  obferved  here  at  a  diftance  from  the  river,  that  they  dig  large 
holes  in  the  ground  about  fifteen  feet  deep  to  make  bricks ;  and  the  water  of  the  Nile 
comes  into  them,  and  they  raife  it  by  buckets  to  water  the  ground. 

It  has  been  faid  that  there  are  quarries  of  porphyry  and  granite  about  ten  miles  north- 
weft  of  Efne ;  but  fome  writers  of  travels  do  not  diftinguifh  porphyry  from  granite, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  quarries  they  mention  may  be  only  of  the  latter. 

About  fifteen  miles  above  Efne,  as  I  conjectured,  I  faw  on  the  weft  the  remains  of 
a  wall  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  forty  feet  long,  eight  tiers  of  flone  remaining  of  it. 
Here  I  thought  there  might  be  fome  ancient  city,  and  conjectured  that  it  might  be  the 
city  of  Hawks  *.  We  flopped  at  a  place  where  feveral  other  boats  (laid  all  night : 
hearing  us  talk,  they  afked  if  we  were  Franks  ;  and  the  boatmen  told  the  people  that 
we  were  foldiers  from  the  Grand  Signior,  for  they  cannot  diftinguifh  the  Turkifh,  lan- 
guage from  any  other.  On  the  twentieth  we  came  to  Etfou,  which  I  faw  in  my  return  : 
it  was  the  city  called  Great  Apollinopolis.  They  were  here  declared  enemies  to  the  cro- 
codile f.  «  I  went  to  the  fheik's  houfe,  and  carried  the  letter  I  had  from  the  fheik  of 
Furfhout.  When  he  knew  who  it  was  from,  he  kitted  the  letter,  and  put  it  to  his  fore- 
head, which  is  a  mark  of  great  refpect.  I  made  him  a  handfome  prefent,  and  he  be- 
haved very  humbly,  and  with  great  civility  ;  and  when  the  letter  was  read,  and  I 
defired  to  fee  the  ruins,  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  which  was  a  mark  of  his  com- 
pliance, and  that  he  took  me  under  his  protection.  He  went  himfelf  with  me,  and 
{hewed  me  the  temple.  In  the  front  of  it  are  cut  coloffal  figures  in  two  ftories,  fome 
{landing  and  fome  fitting.  Among  thofe  that  were  ftanding,  I  obferved  three  pair 
{landing  face  to  face :  one  figure  near  each  corner  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  has  the 
hawk's  head.  Before  I  had  entirely  finifhed  meafuring  the  temple,  a  great  many 
people  came  about  me,  and  giving  my  book  to  my  fervant  when  I  meafured,  a  young 
man  caught  it  out  of  his  hand  and  ran  away  with  it :  he  was  the  fheik's  nephew,  the 
brothers  having  been  competitors  for  the  government  of  this  village  ;  fo  they  envied 
him  the  prefents  they  imagined  he  might  get,  and  the  notions  of  treafures  likewife 
poffefTed  their  minds.  My  fervant  ran  after  him,  and  fo  did  the  fheik.  I  continued 
on  meafuring,  and  writing  on  another  paper,  till  the  fheik  returned  with  his  pike, 
having  thrown  off  his  outward  garment  when  he  went  in  fearch  of  his  nephew,  whom 
they  fay  he  would  have  gone  near  to  have  killed  if  he  had  met  with  him.  He  con- 
ducted me  to  his  houfe,  and  carried  the  matter  fo  far,  that  I  was  afraid  we  might  have 
fuffered  in  the  tumult ;  for  they  came  to  high  words,  his  brother  being  favoured  by 
many  of  the  people :  they  faid  it  was  hard  thefe  ftrangers  could  not  leave  them  to  be 
quiet  in  their  villlages.  I  was  very  'defirous  to  go  to  mf  boat ;  but  it  was  faid  the 
fheik  would  take  it  ill  if  I  would  not  flay  and  eat  with  him.  In  the  mean  time  I 
was  privately  informed  that  I  might  have  my  note  book,  if  I  would  give  about  the 
value  of  a  crown,  which  I  contented  to,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  me.  We 
fat  down  to  eat  out  of  a  very  large  wooden  bowl  full  of  their  thin  cakes,  broke  into 
very  fmall  pieces,  and  a  fyrup  mixed  up  with  it.  The  fheik  himfelf  fat  at  a  diftance, 
and  did  not  eat  with  us ;  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  attended  me  to  the  boat :  fome 
others  alfo  came,  particularly  the  chief  of  the  contrary  party,  for  the  village  had  been 
in  rebellion  againft  their  great  head  at  Furfhout.     The  fheik  made  me  a  prefent  of  a 

•    I(ja«i»  idijAi;  tot  Ufuxa  Tifx^ra.      Strabo,  xvii.  p.  Si  7. 

T  tiT*  'AiroWwo®' otj>jj,  xat  ail™  ■ooTn/xao-a  tois  xjoxo^/Xws.     Strabo,  ibiJ. 
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ftieep,  came  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  great  fheik.  We 
fet  fail,  and  near  an  hour  after  the  fheik's  fon  came  riding  to  the  river,  to  1st  us  know 
that  his  father  had  been  informed  I  had  given  money  to  have  my  book  reftored,  and 
had  obliged  them  to  return  the  money,  and  had  fent  it  to  me ;  thus  I  experienced  in 
this  brave  Arab  fuch  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  fidelity  as  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

Above  Efne  the  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  Nile  broad.  We  ap- 
proached towards  Hajar-Silcily,  and  fome  time  before  I  came  to  it,  I  faw  the  rock  on 
the  weft  cut  out  as  for  a  grand  gate,  and  fouth  of  it  fome  ruins  and  pillars :  a 
little  further  fouth,  I  faw  five  regular  entrances  into  grottos,  cut  equally  diflant 
in  the  rock ;  above  them  a  cornice  or  half  round  appeared  to  have  crowned  the 
work,  for  only  the  half  round  remained,  it  had  alfo  half  rounds  at  the  angles.  Going 
on  to  Hajar-Silcily,  or  the  rock  of  the  chain,  I  took  particular  notice  of  this  remark- 
able place,  where  the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  I  fuppofe  not  above  a  hundred  yards  over ; 
the  rocks  come  to  the  river  on  each  fide,  and  the  current  is  very  ftrong.  It  has  its 
name,  becaufe  it  is  faid  a  chain  was  drawn  acrofs  to  defend  the  pafs,  and  they  (hewed 
me  a  rock  on  the  eaft  fide,  where  they  told  me  the  chain  was  fixed.  The  rock  on  the 
weft  fide  is  cut  into  four  forts  of  niches,  or  fmall  open  temples  for  the  worfhip  of  fome 
deities,  as  they  feem  to  have  been  defigned ;  they  are  adorned  with  cornices,  pilafters, 
and  hieroglyphics.  Here  alfo  are  fome  pillars  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  are  entire, 
with  their  pedeftals ;  I  meafured  them  exactly,  to  fee  if  the  Egyptian  architecture 
could  be  brought  to  any  rule.  On  the  rock  over  thefe  works  is  a  relief  cut  in  an 
oblong  fquare  compartment,  after  the  Greek  tafte,  confiding  of  a  tree,  a  man  on  a 
horfe,  and  another  before  as  leading  the  beaft,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  an  in- 
fcription  of  eight  fhort  lines,  exceedingly  defaced.  There  was  probably  a  garrifon 
at  this  place,  and  the  people  who  were  here  might  from  time  to  time  caufe  thefe  things 
to  be  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  way  of  their  religion.  In  our  return,  when  I  ftaid 
fome  time  afhore,  the  boatmen  cut  down  a  tree ;  fome  labourers  near  fpoke  to  them 
not  to  do  it,  and  I  likewife  difcouraged  it ;  but  when  the  labourers  were  gone  away, 
they  carried  it  into  their  boat :  but  after  we  had  put  off,  we  foon  faw  fome  horfemen 
appear,  who  probably  had  notice  of  our  landing,  and  if  they  had  arrived  fooner  might 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  plunder  us.  The  village  of  Pthonthis,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  diftant  from  the  river,  twenty-four  miles  from  Elephantine,  and  twenty 
from  Apollinopolis,  might  be  at  fome  diftance  to  the  weft,  as  the  fituation  agrees 
pretty  well  with  this  account.  We  lay  above  this  paffage,  where  the  Nile  is  very 
wide ;  there  is  a  fandy  ground  on  each  fide,  being  a  gentle  afcent,  and  fo  has  been 
warned  away  by  the  waters,  that  muft  be  much  confined  above  this  ftreight.  We 
afterwards  pafled  by  fevewl  fandy  iflands,  on  which  we  faw  many  crocodiles  :  on  one 
there  were  near  twenty  of  them,  which  feemed  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ; 
we  fhot  at  them,  and  about  half  of  them  went  into  the  water,  and  firing  a  fecond  time 
they  all  went  off;  there  may  be  more  crocodiles  here  than  in  any  other  parts,  as  well 
becaufe  the  Ombites  worshipped  them,  and  fuffered  none  of  them  to  be  killed,  as  alfo 
by  reafon  that  the  cataracts  are  fo  near  ;  for  when  the  crocodiles  meet  with  rocks 
they  retire,  fo  that  if  they  come  from  the  lower  parts,  and  can  go  only  a  little  higher, 
it  may  be  natural  for  them  to  fettle  about  thefe  iflands,  fo  convenient  for  their  lying 
out  of  the  water  in  the  fun,  and  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  them  to  go  down  the  ftrong 
current  at  the  ftreight.  We  came  to  a  large  ifland,  and  oppofite  to  it  on  the  eaft  fide 
to  Com-Ombo,  or  the  hill  of  Ombo,  which  is  the  ancient  Ombos ;  there  are  great 
ruins  about  the  hill,  efpecially  of  an  ancient  temple.     The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
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in  the  beft  Egyptian  tafte,  adorned  with  leaves ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been  at  each 
end  of  the  fmall  area,  before  the  temple,  fuch  a  grand  gate  as  has  been  defcribed  at 
Thebes,  of  which  the  building  to  the  fouth  feemed  to  be  fome  remains.  The  people 
of  Ombos  were  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  crocodile,  and  iElian*  gives  an  account 
that  they  fed  them  in  their  marines,  which  I  fuppofe  were  thefe  low  iflands ;  they 
were  perfectly  tame,  and  obeyed  when  they  were  called.  We  went  on  to  the  port  of 
Lafherrad,  where  the  cafhif  of  Efne  was  encamped ;  we  would  have  paffed  him,  but 
they  called  to  us,  and  the  boatmen  dared  not  to  proceed :  they  flopped  us  the  rather, 
as  by  the  covering  of  the  boat  they  conjectured  we  were  Europeans :  I  had  letters  to 
him,  but  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  perfon  to  whom  they  were  directed  ;  I  carried 
him  a  prefent  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fome  other  things,  (of  which  he  faid  there  was  no 
need)  and  told  him  I  was  come  to  fee  the  antiquities,  and  defired  him  to  give  me  leave 
to  view  Com-Ombo,  to  which  he  readily  confented  ;  but  the  Arab  fheiks  of  Lafherrad, 
who  were  prefent,  when  they  heard  of  it,  immediately  cried  out,  that  I  muft  not  go  to 
the  hill ;  and  then  their  difcourfe  ran  on  the  Europeans  coming  in  fearch  of  treasures. 
When  I  departed,  the  people  of  the  cafhif  came  aboard,  and  demanded  pipes  and 
other  things  they  faw  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  by  giving  them  a  little,  that  I 
got  rid  of  them,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey.  When  1  returned,  the  boatmen  told 
me  I  might  go  afhore  and  fee  the  ruins ;  but  I  was  contented  with  making  the  beft 
obfervations  I  could  from  the  water,  fufpefting  that  the  people  of  the  country  knowing 
my  boat,  might  have  lain  in  ambufh ;  and  if  they  had  caught  me  afhore,  would  at 
leafl  have  plundered  us,  if  not  detained  me  till  they  might  have  a  large  fum  for  my 
ranfom  ;  the  people  here  being  very  little  fubject  to  any  government.  We  went  on 
and  came  to  the  ifles  Alakiah  and  Manfunah,  both  of  them  fine  fruitful  fpots ;  the 
former  having  a  village  on  it ;  and  the  country  on  the  eaft  is  well  cultivated  :  higher 
up,  the  hills  to  the  weft  ftretch  towards  the  Nile  in  pretty  high  clifts,  and  on  one  of 
the  hills  over  the  river  there  is  a  fquare  tower,  which  I  obferved,  leffens  as  it  rifes ; 
and  they  fay,  it  is  an  ancient  work.  We  after  came  to  a  fandy  ifle ;  at  the  end  of  it 
are  feveral  fmall  rocks,  which  are  the  firft  I  faw  in  the  Nile :  going  a  little  further, 
on  the  twenty-firft  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  AfTouan. 

CHAP.  V. — Of  Affouan  Syene  under  the  Tropic,  Elephantine,  the  Quarries  of  Granite, 
the  Cataracls,  Phyla,  and  the  Borders  of  Ethiopia. 

ASSOUAN  is  a  poor  fmall  town,  with  a  fort  of  fortrefs,  or  rather  barrack  for  janizaries 
under  their  governor.  Thefe  foldiers  have  in  reality  the  command  of  the  country. 
There  are  only  two  Chriftians  in  this  place,  one  the  fecretary  of  the  Caimacam,  the 
other  a  fcrvant  of  the  aga's.  I  waited  on  the  aga  of  the  .janizaries  with  letters  from 
Muftapha,  aga  of  the  janizaries  at  Girge,  and  from  the  fheik  of  Furfhout ;  he 
treated  me  with  coffee,  and  made  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb,  and  I  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fome  other  things.  He  was  fo  civil  as  to  fend  two  janizaries 
to  guard  the  boat,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  lodging  in  an  apartment  that  belonged 
to  his  houie,  but  feparate  from  it.  The  Chriftian,  fecretary  of  the  Caimaicam,  or 
civil  governor,  came  to  me  and  fignificd  that  I  fhould  make  his  mafter  a  prefent ;  but 
the  people  and  janizaries  in  and  about  the  boat  fufpe&ing  him,  afk'-'d  what  he  faid, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  out  of  the  boat,  there  being  a  jealoufy  between  the  military 

*   To*\-  'Ojutbtrai;  xa*  <7\i'jii3H$  icri,   xal  pina  xa)  £~axw«cn  xaXavra'V  xu]2v  u  7§££ojutyoi  tCTftT^  At^wai:  7aiV  wto'  aula'. 
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and  civil  power :  this  coming  to  the  aga's  ears,  he  fent  me  word  I  had  no  need  to 
make  prefents  to  any  body  j  and  when  I  went  to  wait  on  him,  he  repeated  the  fame, 
and  that  he  would  take  me  under  his  protection,  fo  that  no  one  mould  injure  me,  and 
I  removed  to  the  lodgings  he  allotted  me.  A  Turk,  who  was  here  on  the  part  of 
Ofman  Bey,  to  collect  fome  taxes,  had  come  to  the  boat,  very  kindly  offered  his 
advice  on  all  occafions,  came  and  vifited  me,  and  brought  me  a  prefent  of  twelve 
pigeons  and  fome  dates :  fome  other  Turks  came  to  fee  me,  and  one,  as  a  token  of 
refpedt,  brought  me  fo  trifling  a  prefent  as  a  bunch  of  radifhes.  The  aga  alfo  came 
to  fee  me. 

On  the  height  over  Affouan  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene  *,  which  is  exaclly 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  prefent  fortrefs,  which  has  two  or  three  flight  walls 
round  it,  of  no  more  ftrength  than  a  common  garden  fence,  is  to  the  fouth  of  the 
prefent  town,  which  is  on  a  gentle  rifmg  from  the  river,  and  extends  to  a  height  that 
is  over  the  water,  that  I  fhould  think  was  the  north  end  of  the  ancient  Syene,  the 
principal  part  of  which  feems  to  have  been  on  a  lower  hill  to  the  fouth,  though  very 
high  from  the  river,  and  extended  to  a  hill  ftill  further  fouth,  higher  than  the  other, 
and  ftretching  further  to  the  weft,  being  a  rock  of  red  granite,  and  full  of  ruins  of 
unburnt  brick,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  the  remains  of  Affouan,  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Syene,  and  particularly  the  ancient  forts  there,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  in  a  pe- 
ninfula :  whether  this  description  may  agree  with  a  hill  to  the  north,  that  is  to  the  weft 
of  the  prefent  fort,  which  has  water  on  three  fides  of  it ;  or  whether  a  foffee  might  be 
cut  through  the  lower  ground  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
Syene,  and  fo  make  it  a  fort  of  peninfula,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Going  further 
to  the  lower  ground,  between  the  two  hills  near  the  river  to  the  fouth-weft,  I  faw  two 
pillars  of  granite  ftanding,  and  two  fort  of  extraordinary  triangular  pillars  with  their 
bafe  lying  down.  I  conjectured  that  poffibly  folding  doors  might  turn  on  the  two 
half  rounds  of  them.  Nearer  the  river  I  obferved  two  oblong  fquare  granite  pillars, 
all  which  may  be  the  remains  of  fome  ancient  temple.  About  the  middle,  between 
the  river  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  eaft,  I  found  the  building  which  poflibly  might 
be  the  obfervatory,  built  over  the  famous  well,  for  making  aftronomical  obfervations, 
which  is  fo  particularly  defcribed  by  Strabo  f.  I  imagine  that  the  holes  at  top,  which 
are  much  larger  below  than  above,  were  in  order  to  try  the  experiment  in  relation  to 
the  fhadows  at  noon  day,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo.  .  The  building  fronts  to  the  eaft, 
and  whether  the  windows  on  each  fide  could  be  of  any  particular  ufe  in  an  obfervatory 
of  this  kind,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  it  is  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  windows  in 
the  inner  room  are  not  placed  oppofite  to  one  another.  Strabo  J  gives  an  account  that 
there  was  a  garrifon  here  of  three  Roman  cohorts. 

From  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene,  I  went  about  a  mile  fouth-eaft  to  the 
granite  quarries  ;  all  the  country  to  the  eaft,  the  iflands  and  bed  of  the  Nile,  being  red 
granite,  which  is  the  Thebaic  ftone  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  the  quarries  are  not 
worked  in  deep,  but  the  ftone  is  hewn  out  of  the  fides  of  the  low  hills.  I  faw  fome 
columns  marked  out  in  the  quarries,  and  fliaped  on  two  fides,  particularly  a  long  fquare 

*  'H  d!  Xuij'm,  xat  »'  'E\t$xSurnit  n'  f*i»  trl  toD  ogxt  TBf  AiJiorta?,  xai  t>k  AiyvVIy  woAt;'  »'  J*  It  tx  Nw'Xw  w». 
XHfiiyn  tri;  Euijvr?  »wt<&-  iv  Ji'^uraoti',  xai  •'»  ravrii  «ro\i{  'lytido.  ijoou  Kvsfi*©',  xai  N«Xof*?T{joir.     Strabo,  xvii.   p.  8  17 
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one,  which  might  be  defigned  for  an  obelifk ;  they  feem  to  have  worked  in  round 
the  fl.ones  with  a  narrow  tool,  and  when  the  ftones  were  almoft  feparated,  there  is 
reafon  to  think  they  forced  them  out  of  their  beds  with  large  wedge?,  of  which  there 
are  great  figns  in  the  quarries  in  all  parts ;  in  fome  places  I  obferved  channels  marked 
out  about  three  inches  wide,  and  holes  cut  in  thole  channels  at  certain  diftances,  as 
if  for  their  chifels  to  go  in,  fo  that  probably  they  worked  down  with  the  chifels  at  the 
bottom  and  on  one  fide  of  the  ftone,  and  then  forced  the  ftone  out  of  its  bed  with 
wedges.  I  could  not  find  any  other  ground  why  fome  perfons  have  affirmed  that 
there  are  pyramids  here,  but  certain  quarries  cut  out  into  fteps  up  the  fides  of  the 
h'lls,  which  may  have  caufed  ignorant  people  to  take  them  for  the  remains  of  pyramids, 
as  fome  of  the  pyramids  are  built  in  that  manner. 

Oppofite  to  Syenc  is  the  ifland  Elephantine,  in  which  there  was  a  city  of  that  name. 
The  ifland  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  to  the  fouth,  ending  in 
a  point  at  the  north  ;  there  was  a  temple  to  Cnuphis  in  this  ifland,  and  a  Nilometer  to 
meafure  the  rife  of  the  Nile  ;  on  it  are  remains  of  a  fmall  temple.  Before  the  temple  is  a 
ftatue,  fitting  with  the  hands  acrofs  on  the  bread,  being  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  lituus 
in  each  hand,  which  is  particular.  There  is  a  wall  built  round  part  of  it  about  a  foot  from  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  there  being  juft  room  enough  for  a  perfon  to  enter,  which  probably  was 
kept  concealed,  and  might  be  built,  as  obferved  before,  to  carry  on  fome  arts  to  deceive 
the  people.  On  the  wail  before  the  temple  is  a  Greek  infeription,  which  is  defaced  in 
many  parts.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  there  are  remains  of  one  fide  of  a  grand  gate 
of  red  granite,  finely  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  temple  of  Cnuphis,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  building  might 
be  a  part.  The  earth  is  raifed  up  very  much  about  this  gate,  and  all  over  the  fouth 
end  of  the  ifland,  probably  by  the  rubbifh  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages  that  might  be 
on  the  ifland,  as  there  is  now  a  very  fmall  village  on  it.  The  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  is 
high,  being  a  rock  of  red  granite,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  are  great  remains  of  a  high  wall 
built  by  the  water  fide  with  windows  on  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  this  part  of  the 
ifland  was  defended  by  fuch  a  wall  againft  the  violent  current,  at  the  time  of  the  rife  of 
the  Nile. 

About  this  ifle  there  are  fevcral  fmaller  iflands,  as  two  to  the  weft,  and  four  to  the 
fouth,  which  are  high  above 'the  water,  and  alfo  feveral  large  rocks  of  red  granite; 
two  of  them  appear  to  have  been  worked  as  quarries,  as  well  as  the  fouth  end  of 
Elephantine.  Out  of  one  of  thefe  iflands,  probably,  that  entire  room  was  cut  of  one 
ftone,  that  was  carried  to  Sais,  taking,  it  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the  fituation  of  the 
rock,  fo  as  to  have  only  the  labour  of  feparating  the  bottom  of  it  from  the  quarry,  and 
having  firft  probably  hollowed  the  ftone  into  a  room  of  the  dimenfions  defcribed  when 
I  fpoke  of  Sais. 

I  croflld  over  to  the  Libyan  fide,  on  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a 
fandy  valley,  which  probably  was  the  bounds  on  the  weft  fide,  between  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt.  Going  about  a  mile  in  this  valley,  I  came  to  a  large  ruinous  uninhabited 
monaftery,  which  I  conjectured  was  dedicated  to  St.  George,  his  picture,  as  big  as  lite, 
being  painted  on  the  walls ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  bad  paintings  in  the  church, 
and  ibme  Copti  inferiptions  about  the  walls.  The  caft  fide  of  the  Nile  was  inhabited 
by  Arabs,  as  far  as  Mi  roe  ;  but  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  Egypt  as  beginning  at  Elephantine, 
and  fays  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabited  one  half  of  the  ifland*,  though  Ptolemy  takes 
into  Egypt  the  tract  called  Dodecafchcenus,  on  the  eaft  fide,  near  a  degree  farther  fouth, 
in  which  country  Metacompfo  feems  to  have  been,  which  was  forty-four  minutes  fouth 
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of  Syene,  and  he  feems  to  put  Pfelcis  alfo  in  Egypt,  oppofite  to  it ;  for  Egypt  on  the 
eaft  fide  probably  extended  about  as  far  as  where  De  Lifle's  map  makes  the  Nile  to  run 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  taken  its  courfe  a  confiderable  way  to  the  eaft.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  Nile,  as  it  runs  to  the  eaft,  and  the  mountains  there,  were  the  moft 
ancient  bounds  of  Egypt,  as  they  are  at  prefent  of  the  Grand  Signior's  dominions,  about 
the  caftle  of  Ibrahim  ;  fo  that  Egypt  feems  to  have  ended  about  Elephantine  on  the  weft, 
though  it  extended  further  to  the  fouth  on  the  eaft  fidef. 

Returning  to  Aflouan,  I  went  aihore  under  the  rocks  to  the  eaft,  oppofite  to  the 
fouth  end  of  Elephantine.  The  rocks  here  are  very  high,  on  which  the  ancient  Syene 
was  built ;  on  one  of  them  I  faw  hieroglyphics,  and  the  middle  figure  fitting  in  a  niche, 
and  much  defaced.  The  following  account  of  fomc  accidents  that  happened  to  me 
there,  may  give  fome  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe  people  ;  for  by  the  greedinefs  of 
thofe  that  went  with  me,  and  by  the  imprudence  of  my  people,  I  had  like  to  have  been 
embroiled  with  the  aga.  I  had  not  given  exaftly  the  fame  prefent  to  an  inferior 
officer,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  aga,  that  I  had  given  to  the  aga's  brother,  who  was 
in  a  greater  poft;  and  coming  afterwards  to  demand  the  fame  prefent  I  had  given  to  the 
other,  I  complied  in  part  with  his  requeft.  On  this  my  fervant  talked  to  a  favourite 
janizary  of  the  aga's  he  had  appointed  to  be  with  me,  as  if  he  was  a  fpy,  and  had 
informed  what  prefents  I  had  made.  This  difgufted  the  aga,  as  well  as  my  taking  a 
perfon  with  me  that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  fo  the  aga  fent  for  my  fervant,  and  told 
him  I  might  ftay  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  but  that  I  fhould  fee  nothing  more.  I  found 
alfo  that  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  prefent  I  made  him  ;  for  afterwards  the  uncle  of 
the  aga,  a  good  old  man,  came  to  me,  and  intimated  that  thofe  that  came  there  muft 
be  liberal,  that  I  fhould  fee  every  thing,  but  that  it  muft  be  in  the  company  of  the 
aga's  relations.  The  Turk  I  mentioned  before,  came  after  this  happened  to  fee  me, 
who  I  found  was  fo  difagreeable  to  the  aga,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  the  houfe, 
giving  it  this  turn,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  people  to  come  and  teaze  me  for 
prefents.  I  took  it  in  the  light  they  would  have  it,  and  defired  the  favour  of  the  aga 
to  come  and  drink  coffee  with  me,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  whole  affair 

•  'OixeWi  3s  to  cmto  'EXtlfayTM'tK  avw  'AiSiWfj  riin,  xa)  t«;  m'o-t;  to  ti/iio-u,  to  Je  »'/xW  'AiyvVlioi.  Herodo- 
tus, 1.  ii.  c.  29. 

f  Above  Syene,  in  the  country  called  Dodecafchoenus,  Ptolemy  mentions  Hierafycaminos,  Philae,  and 
■Metacompfo,  oppofite  to  Pfelcis.  Hierafycaminos,  I  apprehend,  mould  be  put  laft,  as  it  is  in  the  itine- 
rary, and  may  be  Derra,  derived  from  Hicra.     On  the  weft  fide  the  itinerary  has  the  places  in  this  order. 

Contra  Suenem 

Parembolem 

Tzitzi 

Taphis 

Talmis 

On  the  eaft  fide  it  has  the  places  in  this  manner 

Contra  Pfelcim 
Contra  Talmis 
Contra  Taphis 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  or  three  ruins  that  have  been  found  above  Pliilae.  may  one  of  them  be  of 
Pfelcis,  a  place  perhaps  of  more  confequence  than  the  others,  being  mentioned  by  both  authors ;  another 
might  be  the  ruins  of  Metacompfo,  the  only  place  except  Pfelcis  and  Hierafycaminos,  that  Ptolemy 
mentions  ;  though  the  itinerary  has  many  other  places,  and  poffibly  Metacompfo  may  have  another  name 
in  the  itinerary  ;  for  as  Ptolemy  fpeaks  of  it,  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  was  a  confiderable  town.  See  Strabo, 
1.  xvii.p.  819. 
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feemed  to  be  made  up  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding,  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  to  go 
abroad,  the  aga  fent  to  my  man,  and  told  him  the  prefent  I  had  made  was  fmall.  that 
I  ought  to  have  given  him  apiece  of  cloth,  and  that  if  I  had  none,  two  fequins,  worth 
about  a  guinea,  muft  be  brought  to  him,  otherwiie  I  mould  fee  no  more  ;  fo  I  fent  him 
what  he  demanded,  and  then  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  pleafed.  From  Aflbuan  I 
rid  to  Philas,  pafling  near  the  quarries,  and  going  along  the  road  that  feems  to  have 
been  made  level  by  art  *,  between  little  hills  and  rocks  of  red  granite  :  fome  of  them 
are  in  the  manner  Strabo  defcribes  ;  a  rock  (landing  up  like  a  pillar,  and  a  large  rock 
on  it,  hieroglyphics  being  cut  on  fome  of  them.  The  outride  of  the  granite  is  turned 
blackifti,  which  occafioned  Strabo  to  fpeak  of  them  as  black  (tones;  though  it  is  much 
he  fhould  not  mention  the  granite  quarries,  out  of  which  the  obelifks  were  doubtlefs  cut, 
that  were  carried  to  Rome,  as  fuch  extraordinary  niafter-pieces  of  art,  and  at  fo  great 
an  expence.  The  road  we  went  in  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  mound  along  the 
middle  of  it.  Going  further  on,  I  obferved  the  remains  of  a  thick  walTof  unburnt 
brick,  ending  at  a  hill  north  of  the  plain,  oppoiite  to  Philae  ;  there  being  a  watch 
tower  of  the  fame  materials  fouth  of  it,  on  a  high  rock  of  granite.  This  fence  was 
probably  made  by  the  fouthern  people,  to  defend  themfelves  againfl:  fome  incurfions, 
it  may  be,  of  the  garrifon  of  Aflbuan ;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  work  fo  old  as 
to  have  been  built  either  by  the  Ethiopians,  or  as  a  defence  againfl:  them,  about  the 
time  that  they  made  incurfions  into  the  Thebaid,  and  attacked  the  garrifon  of  Phila; 
and  Elephantine,  and  overturned  the  ftatues  of  Caefar,  under  the  firfl  Roman  governor 
iElius  Gallus.  The  Aland  of  Philce  is  high  and  very  fmall  f,  not  being  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  quarter  broad  ;  it  was  looked  on  to  be  rather  nearer  to  the 
eaft  fide,  and  was  inhabited  both  by  Ethiopians  \  and  Egyptians.  The  city  indeed 
itfelf  feems  to  have  been  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  that  there  were  no  other  buildings  on  the 
ifland,  but  what  related  to  the  temple  ;  for  Diodorus§  feems  to  fay  that  no  perfon  but 
the  priefts  went  on  the  ifland,  by  reafon  that  it  was  efteemed  very  facred,  from  an 
opinion  that  Oliris  was  buried  there  ;  fo  that  in  the  Thebaid  there  could  not  be  a  more 
folemn  oath  than  to  fwear  by  the  relicks  of  Oliris  depofited  in  this  ifland.  This  deity 
we  may  fuppofe  was  worftiippcd  here  under  the  fliape  of  the  Ethiopian  hawk.  The 
whole  ifland  feems  to  have  been  walled  round,  fomcthing  in  the  manner  of  a  modern 
fortification  ;  great  part  of  the  wall  ftill  remains.  The  particular  fort  of  Ethiopian 
hawk  worfliipped  here,  I  faw  cut  among  the  hieroglyphics  in  feveral  parts ;  it  is  repre- 
fented  with  a  long  neck,  the  wings  fpreading  very  wide,  and  a  ferpent  coming  out 
from  it,  fomcthing  refembiing  the  winged  globe.  It  is  probable  this  bird  was  kept  in 
the  middle  room  where  there  is  a  fmall  cell  which  was  probablv  made  for  it,  being 
about  three  feet  high.  The  temple  is  near  the  water,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  ; 
it  is  built  all  of  freeftone.  The  pillars  on  each  fide  of  the  court  are  of  an  order  having 
over  it  the  head  of  Ifis  every  way,  as  are  the  fix  laft  pillars  on  each  fide  of  the  grand 
area  ;  the  others,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  long  area,  have  a  great  variety  of  capitals. 
That  court  feems  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  temple,  for  the  pillars  on  the  weft 
fide  are  not  finifhed  ;  and  whether  it  were  by  accident,  or  on  account  of  the  fhapc  of 
the  ifland,  it  is  not  built  in  a  line  with  the  other,  and  in  the  court  before  it,  the  rooms 

•  Stralio  fays  that  the  road  was  through  a  very  plain  country,  $1  if*i?,3  cr^Xja  mXv,  though  a  tougher 
face  of  tin  irdly   lnr  imagined  ;  however  hit  words  may  be  favourably  interpreted,  it  the  test  be 

Oftrrnfted  by  mating  it  ---  iut   an  even  giound  relating  only  to  the  road 

+   P  ila  eft  afpera  et  ondiqtie prcrupta      Seneca,  Qnrcll.  Nat.  iv.  c.  2. 

.  u»r^',»  ;T*rx'Tr.-;  'Pi?.*;  ;iv.-'.i  Tvukxim,  koiviiv  xximuxv  A$i&r«»  I-  **]  .\;.it»h  KttWxiVOTj 
Strabo,  Lxvii.p,  8lK.  f   Diodorus,  1,  i.p  iy. 
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to  the  wcfl  feem  to  have  been  made  to  deceive  the  eye,  that  this  great  irregularity* 
might  not  be  perceived.  There  are  very  large  coloffal  figures  cut  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  great  pyramidal  gateway.  At  the  entrance  to  the  eaft,  which  is  near  it,  there  is  an 
obcliik  on  each  fide  within  ;  they  arc  of  red  granite,  about  two  feet  fquare.  A  little 
more  to  the  weft  is  a  lion  on  each  fide,  as  I  find  I  took  them  to  be,  though,  if  the  heads 
were  broke  off,  they  poffibly  might  have  been  fphynxes.  Between  the  weft  fide  of 
the  grand  area  and  the  water,  there  is  only  a  narrow  terrace  with  doors  to  it  from  the 
portico,  the  whole  ending  at  the  water  to  the  fouth,  with  a  parapet  wall,  at  which  two 
obelifks  about  two  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  are  raifed  on  their  pedeftals,  as  well  as  two 
fquare  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade.  The  ifland  is  there  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high 
above  the  water,  and  there  being  a  profpect  about  a  mile  fouth  to  the  high  granite  hills, 
where  the  Nile  having  made  a  turn,  the  view  is  terminated  by  thofe  hills  in  a  mod 
agreeable  romantic  manner,  all  together  making  a  noble  and  beautiful  appearance  that 
is  very  extraordinary.  To  the  eaft  of  the  great  temple  is  a  beautiful  oblong  fquare 
temple  ;  it  is  open  all  round.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the 
mod  beautiful  in  Egypt,  and  probably  were  of  the  laft  invention,  being  the  only 
capitals  of  that  kind  1  faw  in  Egypt.  Strabo*  mentions  that  they  croffed  over  to  the 
ifland  on  a  float  made  of  rods,  like  a  fort  of  bafket  work,  which  I  take  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  fort  as  they  ufe  now,  made  of  palm  boughs  tied  together,  with  the  fhells 
of  pumkins  under  them  to  bear  them  up  ;  on  which  they  go  down  the  river,  and  when 
they  return  home,  carry  them  on  their  backs. 

Returning  I  took  a  view  of  fome  extraordinary  high  rocks  of  granite,  in  a  regular 
figure ;  on  them  are  cut  hieroglyphical  inferiptions  and  figures  of  men,  and  they 
directly  face  the  north  end  of  the  ifle-  In  our  return  we  went  to  fee  the  famous  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  ;  the  hills  lock  in,  and  fhut  up  the  view  of  the  Nile  to  the  north  of 
Philce.  Returning  about  half  a  mile  in  the  way  we  came,  we  went  out  of  it  to  the 
weft,  and  going  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  Nile  at  the  port  of  the  boats  that  come 
from  Ethiopia,  where  we  faw  mod  of  the  people  black.  Here  is  no  village,  only  fome 
little  huts  made  of  mats  and  reeds.  At  this  place  they  unload  their  goods,  which  are 
carried  by  land  to  Aflbuan,  and  fo  they  bring  the  goods  by  land  to  this  place,  that  are 
brought  up  to  Affouan  from  lower  Egypt.  The  chief  import  here  is  dates,  which  the 
people  of  Affouan  buy  both  for  their  own  ufe,  and  alfo  to  fend  into  the  lower  parts  of 
Egypt ;  fo  that  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  navigation 
end  at  the  cataract  f.  I  never  faw  a  more  rough  face  of  nature  than  at  this  place  ;  on 
the  eaft-fide  it  is  all  rock,  on  the  weft  the  hills  are  either  fandy  or  of  black  rocks  t 
;ibove  to  the  fouth  there  feems  to  be  a  high  rocky  ifland,  and  higher  up  rocky  cliffs  on 
each  fide,  and  below  to  the  north  there  are  fo  many  rocks,  that  little  of  the  water 
is  feen.  We  went  on  to  the  north,  the  Nile  running  through  the  rocks.  The  people 
knew  I  came  to  fee  the  cataract,  and  flood  ftill ;  I  afked  them  when  we  fhould  come 
to  the  cataract,  and  to  my  great  furprize,  they  told  me  that  was  the  cataract  \.  The 
rocks  of  granite  crofs  the  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  and  in  three  different  places,  at  fome  diftance 
from  one  another,  divide  the  ftream  into  three  parts,  making  three  falls  at  each  of 

*  A»;o«,u;>  oi   a;  -rr,!   irtrni  Ixl  ■S7xx]xi&>    o  Je  ■sraxlo.'*   ii»   <rxi/l«?.Mi'>>  mmyij  i,-i  crxx^ioy,  ur   'oixiVai  }>aV/VoxiWa . 
Strabo,  ibid. 

f  Navigationis  iEgyptiacx  finis.     Plmius,  I.  v.  c.  9. 

t  Mtxgn   d'  feej  -rr,;  'EktQoullms  Erin  i  /^ixfo;  ttwraffaxin;,  - xali  pfj-ov  to»  wola/iM   <at\ulni  t1;  o$(vft 

rflsu  ;c;  -x-ouu-j*-  TiW/Mra.  J'  b's  jcfryiw,  xaS'  a  Kaiafpnyvvlxi  to  {L,  'auiliftAa  Jf  ■srjoj  tj* 

i.-»  tL/ Kfyijxnv,  x.ul  flfyirxnTvv  ?■<•■■ ,  .-.-....,-.     tiuabo,  vii.  p.  817. 
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them.  The  firft  we  came  to  was  the  lcaft  of  all,  I  thought  the  falls  were  not  above 
three  feet.  Thefeconda  little  lower,  winds  round  a  large  rock  or  ifland,  which  to  til  • 
north  may  be  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  they  fay  at  high  Nile  the  water  runs  over 
this  rock  ;  but  fuppofing  the  Nile  to  be  then  five  feet  higher  below  the  rock,  the 
fall  may  be  about  feven  or  eight  feet ;  to  the  eaft  and  welt  of  it  runs  a  itream.  To. 
the  weft  are  other  rocks,  and  again  to  the  weft  of  that  there  was  a  third  ft  ream,  but  at 
high  Nile  thefe  two  ftreams  unite.  This  feems  to  be  the  cataract  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
which,  he  fays,  is  a  rocky  height  in  the  middle  of  the  river  ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
fmooth,  fo  as  that  the  water  could  run  on  it,  but  ended  in  a  precipice,  down  which  the 
water  fell ;  it  had  a  channel,  he  fays,  on  each  fide,  by  which  boats  could  fail,  that  is, 
as  we  muft  fuppofc,  at  high  Nile,  when  the  two  weftern  branches  might  be  united. 
Sailing  over  this  rock  they  come  to  the  very  fall  of  the  cataract,  and  the  water  carried 
them  down  the  precipice  with  fafety.  Going  fomewhat  lower  to  the  place  where 
the  road  to  Affouan  turns  off  from  the  river  to  the  north-eaft,  I  obferved  a  third 
cataract,  the  fall  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  greater  than  the  others,  and  I  judged 
the  middle  fall  to  be  about  five  feet.  As  to  the  catadupes,  thofc  high  cataracts  that  fell 
with  fuch  a  noife  that  they  made  the  inhabitants  deaf,  I  take  all  thofe  accounts  to  be 
fabulous  *.  There  is  another  cataract  at  Ibrim,  which  they  call  twelve  days  journey 
from  this  place  ;  fome  fay  alfo  that  there  is  a  third  cataract}  and  others,  that  there  are 
feven  mountains  and  feveu  cataracts. 

Here  I  faw  the  corn  in  ear  in  January,  and  the  coloquintida  full  grown,  and  the  little* 
apple  called  Nabok,  near  ripe,  which  in  Delta  was  ripe  in  November  ;  and  I  fuppole 
that  in  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  the  time  of  growth  for  fuch  fruit,  is  after  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile,  but  that  here  it  is  after  the  great  heats  are  paft,  which  muft  hinder 
the  growth.  I  faw  them  driving  the  camels  loaded  with  fenna,  and  they  told  me  that 
a  camel's  load  coft  about  two  hundred  medins,  that  is  about  twelve  millings  and  fix 
pence.  The  pafha  grants  a  licence  to  one  perfon,  generally  a  Jew,  to  buy  all  the  fenna, 
who  is  obliged  to  take  all  that  is  brought  to  Cairo,  and  no  one  elfe  can  purchafe  it  ; 
one  Englifh  merchant  only  has  the  privilege  of  buying  it  of  him  ;  and  fo  the  price  is 
very  confiderably  raifed. 

When  I  returned  to  Affouan,  the  relations  of  the  foldier  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  the  fheik  of  Furfhout,  fent  me  a  fupper  ready  dreffed,  which  is  a  piece  of  civility 
and  refpect ;  but  what  is  chiefly  intended,is  to  get  a  prefent  in  return,  of  greater  value  : 
and  the  laft  evening  the  aga  fent  me  likewife  a  fupper  of  pilaw,  a  foup  of  barley  with 
the  hufks  taken  off,  like  rice,  and  goats  flefli  boiled  and  well  peppered,  and  hot  bread  ; 
and  defired  that  what  was  left  might  be  given  to  the  boatmen,  and  not  to  his  people  ; 
but  his  own  dependents  came  notwithstanding.  The  next  day,  the  twenty-fixth  of 
January,  I  had  all  my  goods  put  on  board,  and  took  leave  of  the  aga,  fome  of  his 
relations  attending  me  to  the  boat.  The  wind  rifing,  we  could  not  begin  our  voyage  ; 
fo  I  palled  the  day  in  my  boat,  feveral  people  coming  to  fee  me,  moft  of  them  begging 
fomething  or  other  of  me.  A  genteel  man,  brother  of  the  caimacam  of  Girge,  came 
to  fee  me,  whom  I  had  feen  at  the  aga's  ;  for  I  was  in  a  country  where  I  thought  I 
met  with  a  friend,  if  I  could  fee  a  Turk,  or  one  of  the  middle  parts  of  Egypt ;  he 
fcemed  to  be  a  good  fort  of  man,  and  laid  if  I  had  come  to  him  at  firft,  I  fhould  not 
have  been  ufed  in  that  manner,  and  he  would  have  fent  a  man  with  me  that  would  haw; 
fliewcd  me  all,  though  I  knew  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  protect  me,  being  only  a 

*  Ubi  Nilus  ad  411a  qux  catadupa  nominantur,  prxcipitat  ex  altiftimis  montibus,  ea  gens,  ([iia-  ilium 
■locum  accolit,  propter  magnitudinem  fonitus  fenfu  audiendi  caret.     M.  T.  Cicero,  iuiun.  Bcipioois,  c.  5. 
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fort  of  a  collector  of  the  cuftoms  here,  and  probably  his  chief  intention  was  to  lee  if 
I  would  make  him  a  prefent.  The  Chriftian  fecretary  of  the  caimacam  put  into  my 
hands,  with  a  letter,  a  fum  of  money  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  pounds,  a  great 
fum  in  that  country,  and  for  fuch  a  man,  to  be  delivered  as  he  directed  in  Akmim  ; 
a  truft  he  would  hardly  have  repofed  in  one  of  his  own  people  that  were  going  to 
Cairo  ;  and  I  was  a  perfon  going  out  of  the  country,  whom  he  would  certainly  never 
fee  more  j  he  prefented  me  at  the  fame  time  with  a  live  fneep,  and  I  made  him  a  prefent 
in  return. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  From  the  Cataracts  down  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Damiata. 

ON  the  twenty-feventh  of  January  we  left  Ailbuan,  with  a  very  cold  wind  that  was 
not  favourable,  and  were  obliged  to  lie  by  for  fome  time  on  the  eaft,  about  a  league 
below  the  town.  They  have  in  all  thefe  parts  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel  ;  fo  that  they 
commonly  ufe  either  the  reeds  of  Indian  wheat,  or  cow  dung  dried,  the  latter  is  the 
fuel  in  general  of  the  poor  people  of  Egypt;  but  the  greater!:  fcarcity  is  in  all  the 
country  above  Cous.  We  made  very  little  way  this  day  and  the  next.  I  obferved 
they  draw  water  here  to  their  land  with  four  buckets  one  over  another.  On  the  thirtieth 
we  pafled  by  Com-Ombo:  I  faw  what  they  call  the  wild  goat,  of  a  reddifli  colour, 
and  white  behind,  which  I  conjectured  to  be  the  antelope.  We  were  obliged  to  flop 
by  the  wind  ;  but  in  the  evening  we  went  a  little  lower,  to  be  near  the  cafhif,  for 
greater  fecurity,  who  was  ftill  in  thefe  parts.  On  the  thirty-firft  I  took  a  view  of  Hajar 
Silcili,  and  arrived  at  Etfou  in  the  evening.  On  the  firft  of  February  I  experienced  the 
great  honour  and  fidelity  of  the  worthy  fheik  of  that  place.  I  obferved  here  that  they 
draw  water  out  of  the  river  with  the  Perfian  wheel.  On  the  fecond  I  came  to  the  wall, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  city  of  the  Hawks.  I  went  afhore  to  examine  it,  and  found 
a  deep  dry  channel  above  it,  fo  that  the  wall  feemed  to  have  ferved  for  two  purpoies, 
to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal,  and  alfo  for  a  quay  for  the  veffels  to  lie  at,  for  there 
are  remains  of  ftairs  down  the  fide  of  it  ;  the  wall  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  being  built 
with  four  large  ftones  in  breadth,  in  ten  tiers  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  it 
fets  in  eighteen  inches,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long  ; 
it  is  entire  at  the  weft  end,  but  the  earth  is  vvalhed  away  from  it  ;  the  eaft  end  is  ruined, 
fo  that  it  might  have  gone  further  out  into  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide  a  little  lower 
arc  remains  of  a  wall  of  no  great  extent,  but  pretty  high,  appearing  like  the  ruins  of 
fome  tower.  We  arrived  at  Efne  in  the  afternoon  :  1  carried  my  letters  to  the  two 
fhcrifs,  or  relations  of  Mahomet,  faw  the  church  and  the  temple  near  the  town.  On 
the  third  1  went  to  the  temple  three  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  to  the  convent  a  mile 
fouth  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  going  all  night,  were 
oppofite  to  Jebelin  in  the  morning.  The  fheik  of  Cous,  who  had  afforded  me  his 
protection  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Thebes,  was  encamped  near  Salamea,  and  I  faw  a  great 
cavalcade  of  his  people  to  the  eaft.  We  went  afhore  at  Erment,  and  viewed  the 
antiquities  there.  On  the  fifth  we  palled  Luxerein,  and  flopped  at  Gurnou,  where  we 
ftaid  till  the  feventh  in  the  evening,  when  we  found  it  was  time  to  leave  fuch  bad 
people,  and  failing  all  night,  we  arrived  at' Kept.  1  ftaid  here  two  days  to  fee  the 
antiquities,  and  to  get  medals  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  they  brought  to  the 
boat.  One  of  the  Mahometans  I  had  a  letter  to,  came  to  me  the  laft  dav,  and  would 
conduct  me  abroad  to  fee  fome  things  the  other  had  not  led  me  to,  and  returned  with 
me  to  the  boat,  and  earneftly  requefted  me  not  to  depart  fo  fuddenly.  but  to  ftay  till 
I  had  heard  further  from  him,  and  in  fome  time  after  he  very  kindly  lent  me  a 
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prefent  of  a  kid,  and  two  bafkcts  of  bread.  We  arrived  at  Kena  in  the  night ;  on 
the  tenth  I  walked  to  that  town,  law  their  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and 
went  on  to  Dendera,  and  from  thence  to  Amara,  and  faw  the  great  antiquities  of 
Tentyra. 

On  the  eleventh  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Badjoura,  and  went  to  the  convent  of 
Furfhout.  I  waited  on  the  great  fheik,  whom  I  found  fitting  with  the  Mahometan 
pricft,  and  eating  beans  boiled  in  the  {hells.  I  delivered  him  my  letter  from  the  fheik 
of  Ftfou  ;  he  afked  me,  finding,  whether  the  people  attempted  to  detain  us,  and  if 
they  tore  my  book  ;  and  laughing,  faid,  they  thought  we  were  in  fearch  of  treaiures. 
I  returned  to  the  boat ;  we  failed  all  night,  and  on  the  twelfth  we  arrived  at  Girge, 
and  went  to  the  convent.  The  bey  was  encamped  to  the  fouth  of  the  city  ,  when  I 
went  firft  to  the  camp,  he  was  in  town  at  the  Harem  with  the  ladies,  but  he  foon 
came  on  horfeback,  attended  by  about  eight  flaves  ;  the  mufic  played  in  the  camp  on 
his  arrival,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  went  to  his  magnificent  tent ;  he  fat  on 
the  fopha  in  the  corner  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  ;  was  a  perfon  of  a  fine  counte- 
nance with  a  graceful  fmile,  but  when  he  pleafed,  could  put  on  a  ftern  and  majeftic 
look,  and  I  thought  his  manner  mod  like  that  of  our  great  men  in  Europe,  of  any 
I  had  feen  in  Turkey.  I  delivered  him  the  letter  I  had  from  Ofman  Bey,  and  my 
fervant  placed  my  prefent  before  him,  about  a  dozen  boxes  of  French  prunellas,  and  a 
fine  covered  glafs  vafe  for  fhirbet.  He  received  me  very  civilly,  defired  me  to  fit,  and 
ordered  coffee.  I  requefted  the  favour  of  him  to  givemefome  letters  to  the  governors 
under  him.  He  afked  where  we  had  been,  and  finding,  demanded  if  I  had  found  any 
treafurcs.  I  went  to  the  fecretary's  tent,  where  the  letters  were  writ,  and  brought  them 
to  the  bey  to  put  his  leal  to  them. 

From  Girge  I  went  to  Fl-Birbi,  where,  as  mentioned  before,  there  was  a  temple, 
and  I  fuppofe  this  place  to  have  been  the  ancient  Abydus.  When  I  returned  to  the 
boat,  in  order  to  depart,  I  was  informed  they  had  taken  away  the  oars,  demanding  a 
duty  of  about  fifteen  (hillings:  I  fent  to  the  governor  about  it,  and  found  they  had 
demanded  three  times  as  much  as  their  due.  We  came  to  Menfhieh,  where  the  men 
would  flay  all  night  with  their  families.  On  the  fourteenth  in  the  morning  we  arrived 
at  Akriiim,  where  I  went  to  the  convent,  and  waited  on  the  prince,  who  gave  me  fome 
letters  1  wanted  in  the  way  to  Cairo.  On  the  fixteenth  I  went  to  fee  the  convents  I 
have  defcribed  to  the  eaft.  I  had  agreed  with  the  boatmen  fo  far  by  the  day,  and 
here  1  made  a  new  agreement,  giving  them  about  five  pounds  to  carry  me  to  Cairo, 
and  to  Itop  where  I  pleafeJ,  except  that  on  the  eaft  6de  we  were  to  go  afhore  only 
where  they  fhould  think  it  fafe.  All  my  friends  attended  me  to  the  river,  making  me 
prefents  of  (heep  and  bread,  and  Met  out  for  Cairo  on  the  fixteenth.  The  next  day 
early  in  the  morning  we  came  to  Raigni,  where  the  religious  fheik  of  the  famous 
ferpent  called  Heredy,  was  at  the  fide  of  ih  :  river  to  receive  us  ;  either  feeing  our  boat, 
or  having  had  an  account  of  our  coming  from  Akmim.  I  carried  the  letter  of  the 
Prince  of  Akmim  to  the  fheik  of  the  village,  who  entertained  us  with  a  grand  collation. 
lie  went  with  us  to  the  gr<;<m  <>i  the  ferpent  that  has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  un 
the  name  of  Sheik  Heredy,  of  which  1  fliall  give  a  particular  account,  in  order  to  f!i  w 
the  folly,  credulity,  and  fuperftition  'A  thefe  people,  for  the  Chriftians  have  faith  in  it 
as  well  ;is  the  Turks.  We  wen'  afcending  between  the  rocky  mountains  forabout  half 
a  mile,  and  came  to  a  part  where  the  valley  opens  wider.  On  the  right  is  a  mofquc 
built  with  a  iljine  over  it,  againft  the  fide  of  the  rock,  like  a  fheik's  burial  place  ;  in 
if  there  is  a  large  cleft  in  the  rock,  out  of  which  they  fay  the  ferpent  com"-  ;  in  ire 
is  a  tomb  in  the  mofque,  iu  live  Turkifh  manner,  that  they  lay  is  the  tomb  o!  Heredy, 

which 
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which  would  make  one  imagine  that  one  of  their  faints  of  that  name  is  buried  here,  and 
-that  tbey  fuppofe  his  foul  may  be  in  this  ferpent  ;  for  I  obferved  they  went  and  killed 
the  tomb  with  much  devotion,  and  faid  their  prayers  at  it.  Oppofite  to  this  cleft  is 
another,  which  they  fay  belongs  to  Oghli-Haffan,  that  is  Haflan  the  fon  of  Heredy  ; 
there  are  two  other  clefts,  which  they  fay  are  inhabited  by  faints  or  angels.  The 
fheik  told  me  there  were  two  of  thefe  ferpents,  but  the  common  notion  is  that  there  is 
only  one.  He  faid  it  has  been  here  ever  fince  the  time  of  Mahomet;  the  fhape 
of  it  is  like  other  ferpents ;  the  great  ones  appear  of  different  fizes,  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  long  ;  the  colour  is  of  a  mixture  of  yellow,  red,  and  black  ;  they  may  be  handled 
and  do  no  harm.  He  comes  out  only  during  the  four  fummer  months,  and  it  is  faid  that 
they  facrifice  to  it ;  but  the  fheik  denied  it,  and  affirmed  they  only  brought  fheep,  lambs, 
and  money  to  buy  oil  for  the  lamps  ;  but  I  faw  much  blood  and  entrails  of  beafts  lately 
killed  before  the  door.  The  ftories  they  tell  are  fo  ridiculous  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  repeated,  if  it  were  not  to  give  an  inftance  of  their  idohtry  in  thefe  parts  in  this 
refpecl ;  though  the  Mahometan  religion  feems  to  be  very  far  from  it  in  other  things. 
Thev  fay  the  virtue  of  this  ferpent  is  to  cure  all  difeafes  of  thofe  that  go  to  it,  or  of 
fuch  as  have  it  brought  to  them,  for  they  often  carry  it  to  great  people  in  a  bag,  to 
whom  he  is  not  always  fhewn,  probably  pretending  to  carry  him  fometimes  when  they 
have  him  not.  They  are  alfo  full  of  a  ftory,  that  when  a  number  of  women  go  there 
once  a  year,  he  paffes  by  and  looks  on  them,  and  goes  and  twines  about  the  neck  of 
the  mofl  beautiful,  which  muft  be  a  certain  fign  of  extraordinary  qualities,  with  thofe 
who  have  formed  to  themfelves  the  idea  of  a  Mahometan  paradife.  They  have  alfo  a 
llory  that  a  prince  came  to  fee  the  ferpent,  but  at  firft  refufing  to  fhew  him,  when 
they  afterwards  produced  him,  the  prince  caufed  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  being 
put  under  a  veffel,  the  ferpent  immediately  became  entire  again ;  but  it  is  faid  that  a 
Chriftian,  who  was  defirous  to  have  expofed  the  fraud,  offered  a  conhderable  fum  to 
be  permitted  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  but  could  not  be  allowed  to  try  the  experiment :  they 
add  alfo,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  Girge  or  Meloui,  and  if  they  attempt  to  go 
further  it  difappears.  Endeavouring  as  much  as  I  could  to  fift  into  the  bottom  of  this 
affair,  I  was  furprifed  to  hear  a  very  grave  and  fenfible  Chriftian  fay,  that  he  always 
cured  any  diftempers,  but  that  worfe  commonly  followed  on  it ;  and  fome  Chriftiana 
who  pretend  to  have  more  learning  than  others,  and  really  believe  that  he  works 
miracles,  fay  they  believe  it  is  the  devil  mentioned  in  Tobit,  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
drove  into  the  utmoft  parts  of  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  fome  ferpents 
here  they  have  bred  tame,  and  it  feems  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  heathen  worfhip  of 
thofe  harmlefs  ferpents  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  were  efleemed  facred  to  Jupiter, 
and  when  they  found  them  dead,  they  buried  them  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes*. 
I  went  on  and  came  to  Gaua-Kiebir,  where  I  went  afhore.  The  fheik,  to  whom  I  had 
a  letter,  was  not  at  home,  but  his  brother  fent  one  with  me  to  view  the  temple  a  fecond 
time.  The  wind  not  being  favourable,  we  ftaid  at  this  place ;  it  rained  in  the  night, 
and  began  to  rain  again  after  it  was  day,  on  the  eighteenth  ;  but  it  cleared  up.  We 
purfued  our  voyage,  and  flopped  early  at  Sciout ;  and  it  rained  again  in  the  evening. 
Here  we  met  with  fome  Turkifh  merchants  with  black  flaves,  which  they  buy  up 

*  KiVl  Je  icrffl  ©>)?»;  150!  <>£tss  gcvSjtHiUm  bJx^c*  d,\r,jjt.m;,  oi  (xfyxS:!  UAi;  f/ixgoi,  dt/'o  x/^os  Qogwn  we $i/xo'ra  IJ  axjn; 
-.-•i:  xifxXri;'    Ta\-  aTroQztwIzs  SaTzlaji  iv   ri  i^ii  tb  Aio,--   t«t*  yag  <7$ s«;  tS   Sia  Quel  him  i^«>      HerodotU3,   ii. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  ferpents  are  mentioned  as  fmall  and  harmlefs,  and  as  having  horns. 
The  horned  viper  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  but  I  fuppofe  is  noxious  ;  the  horns  are  fomething  like  the 
horns  of  a  fnail,  but  are  of  a  hard  fubllance  ;  1  have  one  of  them  preferved  in  fpirits. 
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towards  Ethiopia,  and  bring  them  down  into  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt,  where  they 
are  prepared  for  the  feraglios,  under  which  operation  they  fometiir.es  die.  On  the 
nineteenth  I  went  to  Sciont,  and  took  a  view  of  the  town.  On  the  twentieth  we  came 
to  Manfalouth,  where  I  delivered  a  letter  I  had  to  a  Chriftian  of  that  place,  but  as 
there  was  nothing  to  fee  there,  fo  we  went  on  and  came  to  Meloui.  I  waited  on  the- 
fardar  with  a  preient  of  Englifli  cutlery  ware  and  fome  other  things,  and  he  was  very 
obliging,  and  faid,  if  he  could  he  would  go  along  with  me  himfelf  to  fee  the  temple 
of  Archemounain,  to  have  half  the  treafures  I  found,  or  he  would  fend  his  fecretary. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  the  town,  and  the  cavalcade  of  the  fardar  was  going  out 
towards  Archemounain  with  the  caia,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  people  with 
kettle-drums  and  other  mufic,  and  I  followed  on  a  very  indifferent  afs ;  and  when 
they  paffed  through  any  village,  the  mufic  played.  The  fecretary  was  fent  with  me 
to  view  the  temple.  I  returned  to  the  caia,  whofe  carpets  and  cufhions  were  laid  on  a 
height,  on  which  he  fat  with  the  ftandard  by  him,  that  is  carried  before  him  when 
they  go  out  in  this  manner.  I  fat  down  with  him,  and  coffee  was  brought ;  the 
fardar  himfelf  came  after,  as  incognito.  I  returned  to  my  boat,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  we  went  forward,  and  came  to  Minio  about  night,  where  the  men  were  obliged 
to  pay  twenty  medins,  which  is  about  a  (hilling,  for  the  boat.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
we  palled  by  Samalut,  and  after  by  Galofana  on  the  weft,  where  I  faw  in  the  water 
two  rows  of  hewn  ftone  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  as  if  it  were  the  remains  of  an 
old  wall.  We  approached  two  villages,  Sheik-Faddle  on  the  eaft,  and  Benimfar  on 
the  weft.  Thefe  two  villages  had  a  difpute  about  an  ifland  that  was  between  them. 
It  is  faid  on  applying  to  a  great  bey  then-  landlord,  who  was  not  willing  to  difoblige 
either  of  them,  he  bid  them  fight  it  out.  This  happened  to  be  the  important  decifive 
day  between  thefe  two  villages.  We  heard  guns  fire,  and  after  that  a  noife  and 
fhouting  as  for  victory,  and  faw  many  people  ftanding  on  the  weft  fide.  Soon  after 
we  perceived  people  throwing  themfelves  into  the  water  from  many  parts  of  the  ifland, 
and  fwimming  to  the  eaft,  others  following  them  to  the  water,  firing  at  them  or  pelting 
them  with  ftones.  We  faw  plainly  we  were  in  the  midft  of  a  battle,  and  it  was  too- 
late  to  retire.  However,  we  prepared  our  arms  to  defend  ourfelves  in  cafe  we  fliould 
be  attacked.  As  we  obferved  that  the  chief  fire  was  from  the  eaftern  fide,  the  battle 
being  on  the  weft,  where  they  were  engaged,  we  were  determined  to  go  on  the  eaft 
under  the  cover  of  their  fire.  We  faw  great  numbers  fwimming  over  to  the  eaft,  with 
their  clothes  and  pikes  in  their  hands  ;  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  our  boat,  and  came 
in  to  reft  himfelf,  fo  that  we  were  afraid  the  people  on  the  weft  fide  might  fire  on  us, 
as  protecting  their  enemies ;  for  the  weftern  people  had  gained  the  victory,  and  moft 
of  them  were  retired  from  the  ifland,  and  difplayed  their  ftandard  on  the  other  fide. 
We  faw  the  women  on  the  eaft  coming  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  to  fee  if  they  could 
fpy  out  their  hulbands,  clapping  their  hands  and  beating  their  breads.  The  village  of 
Sheik-Faddle  on  the  eaft  had  manned  a  boat,  put  it  out  into  the  river,  and  were  firing 
on  the  other  fide,  and  the  fire  was  returned  on  them.  Pailing  by  this  boat,  we  were 
in  great  danger.  When  we  were  below  the  village,  we  judged  we  were  fafe,  and  1 
got  out  to  fee  what  paffed,  and  in  a  very  fliort  time  I  perceived  a  ball  fell  into  the 
water,  only  three  or  four  yards  from  the  boat,  which  without  doubt  they  fired  at  us. 
Thus  I  faw  this  batde,  which  perhaps  may  nut  be  much  inferior  to  fome  of  the  little 
engagements  of  the  Greeks,  defcribed  by  Thucydides  with  fo  much  pomp  and  elo- 
quence. 

We  paffed  by  Sharony  on  the  eaft;  to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a  final  1  hill,  on  which  tit  re 
appeared  to  have  been  buildings,  and  there  arc  many  ftou.es  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 

which. 
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which  feem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  thick  wall  of  a  quay,  which  together  with  the  like- 
iiefs  of  the  name,  ,made  me  imagine  that  either  Ptolemv  is  miftaken  in  placing  Oxy- 
r  inch  us  on  the  weft,  or  that  this  city  which  from  Ptolemy  I  place  about  Abougirge, 
might  in  latter  ages  be  neglected  and  fuffercd  to  run  to  ruin,  and  that  a  new  city  might 
be  built  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  take  its  name.  On  the  twenty-fixth  I  went  afhore  at 
Benefuief,  and  we  after  pafied  by  Bouche,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Ptolemais,  the  port 
of  Arfinoe.  To  this  place  they  ufually  come  to  go  to  the  monafteries  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul,  in  the  deferts  near  the  Red  Sea ;  the  latter  being  the  founder  of  the 
hermit's  life,  and  the  former  of  the  monadic  life  in  fociety  :  they  were  cotemporaries. 
St.  Anthony  the  abbot  founded  a  monaftery  in  this  place  ;  and  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Paul,  a  fmall  day's  journey  to  the  north,  they  now  live  in  the  monaftic  way, 
though  formerly  they  were  hermits.  Some  fay  they  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  others  of  Decius,  who  perfecuted  the  Chriftians ;  and  it  is  laid  St.  Anthony 
lived  till  the  time  of  Conftantine.  The  convent  of  Sr.  Anthony  is  a  large  enclofure, 
the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  window,  as  at  Mount  Sinai ;  they  have  a  great  number  of 
palm,  olive,  and  other  trees  within  it.  I  met  a  monk  of  this  convent  at  Faiume,  who 
gave  me  fome  account  of  it.  The  patriarch  is  head  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony : 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  always  fo,  or  that  the  patriarch  being  chofe  from  thence, 
might  have  prefided  over  this  convent,  and  continue  to  do  fo  ;  he  has  a  deputy  there. 
There  are  three  other  perfons  who  have  a  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  convent,  four 
more  that  are  priefts,  and  twenty-three  that  are  lay  monks*.  They  have  every  thing 
within  themfelves,  and  particularly  a  tower  for  a  ftorehoufe,  defended  by  a  draw-bridge, 
in  cafe  the  Arabs  fhould  any  way  break  in  upon  them.  They  have  three  fprings  of 
water  running  into  the  convent,  that  are  a  little  fait.  And  it  is  probable  that  in  thefe 
convents  are  the  only  bells  in  all  Egypt. 

At  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  there  are  twenty-five  monks  in  all  ;  they  cannot  marry, 
but  widowers  may  be  admitted.  A  woman  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  convent. 
They  are  not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  fmoke  in  the  convent,  nor  to  eat  meat,  but  the 
good  monks  think  they  do  not  break  through  their  rule  il  they  do  both  without  the 
convent,  which  is  what  they  commonly  praclife ;  but  their  ufual  diet  is  olives,  cheefe, 
that  they  bring  from  Faiume,  and  fait  fifh,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  about  feven  miles  from  thefe  convents.  It  is  indeed  faid  that  they  eat 
but  once  a  day,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundavs.  Thofe  who  go  to  thefe  mountains 
will  do  well  to  enquire  if  there  is  a  very  thick  high  wall  in  thefe  parts,  faid  to  be 
twenty-four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  to  examine  all  particulars  about  it,  and  of 
what  extent  it  is  f.  The  perfon  who  made  the  fketch  of  the  country  about  thefe  con- 
vents in  1716,  from  which  1  have  taken  what  relates  to  the  modern  geography  in 
that  part,  obferved  on  the  ift  of  June,  and  the  fecond  day  of  the  moon,  that  the 
tide  went  out  there  at  the  Red  Sea  from  twelve  at  night  to  fix  in  the  morning,  one 
hundred  and  ten  paces.  He  obferves  alio  that  there  is  water  in  the  feveral  torrents 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

On  the  27th  of  February  in  the  evening,  1737,  I  arrived  at  Old  Cairo,  and  went 
to  Cairo  to  the  conkd's  houfe,  having  performed  this  journey  up  above  the  cataracts 
and  back  again,  with  the  greateft  good  fortune,  exactly  in  three  months. 

As  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  was  not  at  peace  with  the  Arabs,  and  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  go  there  on  that  account,  1  determined  to  be  at  Jerufalem  at  Eafter,  to  fee 

•  The  dcuuty  they  call  rubeti,  the  three  next  gmnotis.  the  priefts  keflieifti,  auil  the  others  ruban. 
■J-  o;;  MuUi'd  Jifcripcijn  .1.    t^j>';>t,  p.  321. 
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Paleftine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  and  to  return  into  Egypt   to  make   that  journey   and 
fome  others  I  propofed  ;  fo  flaying  only  three  days  in  Cairo,  on  the  3d  of  March  I  got 
into  a  boat  for  Uamiata,  in  order  to  embark  for  Joppa,  not  failing  till  early  the  next 
morning.     A  merchant  of  black  flaves  had  a  number  of  them  in  one  part  of  the  boat, 
and  I  faw  a  young  woman  among  them,  that  had  feven  holes  bored  in  her  nofe  for 
rings,  one  in  the  middle,  and  three  on  each  fide.     The  firft  day  we  made  about  a 
quarter  of  the  voyage,  and  flopped  at  Mifelcafer.     On  the  fifth  we  failed  by  Benal- 
haffar,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Bubaftus  and  Phibefeth  of  the  fcripture.     In  the  even- 
ing we  were  about  half  Way.     On  the  fixth  we  lay  by  part  of  the  day  near  Aboufir, 
the  wind  not  being  favourable.     We  went  on  and  anchored  at  night  out  in  the  river, 
as  I  fuppofe  they  apprehended  fome  danger ;  and  hearing  a  gun  fire,  the  people  of 
the  boat  fhot  off  their  pieces  two  or  three  times.     On  the  feventh  we  paffed  by  Ma- 
halla,  Manfoura,  and  Dioft.     This  latter  is  on  the  weft,  and  about  four  hours  weft  of 
it  is  the  convent  of  St.  Geminiani,  where  there  is  yearly  a  great  refort  of  Chriftians 
for  devotion,  and  much  talk  of  fomething  like  fpirits,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  find, 
is  nothing  but  the  ftiadow  of  the  people  paffing,  feen  in  a  room  by  a  fmall  hole.     The 
next  day  I  arrived  at  Damiata,  and  went  with  letters  I  had  to  a  perfon  there.     I  was 
fo  difguifed  with  my  drefs  and  beard,  that  he  would  hardly  believe  I  was  an  English- 
man.    I  -was  very  handfomely  entertained  accidentally  by  fome  Greek  merchants  to 
whom  I  was  not  recommended,  with  al!  forts  of  fhell-fifh,  and  roes  of  fifh ;  for  in 
Lent  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  any  other,  and  only  the  roes  of  fifh  that  have  blood 
in  them.     In  the  evening  I  went  down  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     A 
French  fhip  was  hired  to  carry  the  pilgrims,  who  paid  about  a  guinea  a  head  to  the 
merchant  for  their  paffage.     Moft  of  the  pilgrims  met  on  the  narrow  fandy  point  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.     To  the  weft  is  a  bay  about  two  leagues  over ; 
and  on  the  weft  head,  a  large  Turkifti  fhip  of  Alexandria  was  loft  in  November  laft, 
with  feven  hundred  people  in  her,  the  captain  only  being  faved  :   the  bey,  who  had 
carried  the  Grand  Signior's  tribute  out  of  Egypt,  was  on  board,  and  came  to  land 
alive,  but  foon  after  died,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  fright.     In  the  evening  we  returned  up  to 
the  port,  paffed  the  night  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  tenth  went  on  board  the  fhip  with 
the  other  pilgrims,  and  failed  for  Joppa. 


BOOK  III. 


FROM    GRAND    CAIRO    BY    THE    RED    SEA,    INTO    ARABIA    PETRiEA,    TO    MOUNT    SINAI, 
AND    BACK    TO    CAIRO,    ROSETTO,    AND    ALEXANDRIA. 

CHAP.  I. — From  Grand  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

-JAV1NG  feen  Paleftine,  Syria,  part  of  Mefopotomia,  and  Cilicia,  and  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  I  landed  again  in  Egypt  on  the  25th  of  December  1738.  I  faw  at 
Cairo  the  grand  proceffion  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  and  of  the  hafna  or  treafure,  that 
is,  the  Grand  Signior's  rents,  which  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinoplc.  I  alfo  made 
the  journies  to  Faiume,  the  labyrinth,  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dafhour,  and  the 
catacombs  of  Saccara,  and  went  twice  to  the  pyramids  of  Gize,  near  Cairo,  which 
vol.  xv.  n  n  are 
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are  commonly  fcen  by  travellers ;  and  prepared  for  my  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  which 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  eaftern  voyages. 

The  monks  of  the  convent  had  made  peace  with  the  Arabs;  the  occafion  of  the 
breach  between  them  was  a  murder  they  had  committed  on  a  monk  of  the  convent. 
The  method  that  is  taken  to  make  this  journey,  is  to  agree  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai,  who  have  a  convent  at  Cairo,  to  furnifh  fo  many  camels,  giving  about  four 
i  ounds  for  each  ;  they  take  care  alfo  to  procure  the  common  provifions  for  the  road  ; 
and  it  is  the  curtom  to  lie  at  their  convent  the  night  before  the  departure.  On  the 
27th  of  March  I  went  to  the  place  from  which  the  caravan  was  to  fet  out,  but  found 
they  would  not  depart  that  day ;  fo  I  returned  to  the  conful's,  and  the  next  day  in 
the  evening  I  went  out  to  Keyd  Bey,  to  a  large  yard  where  all  the  camels  were  toge- 
ther, that  were  to  make  up  the  caravan.  In  this  open  yard  we  lay  ;  the  caravan  con- 
fided of  about  two  hundred  camels  laden  with  corn,  going  to  Muellah  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Mecca ;  the  bey  that  always  goes  out 
to  meet  the  Emir  hadge  being  gone  before  to  Adjeroute.  My  bed  was  laid  on  my 
camel,  a  bag  of  provifions  on  one  fide,  a  fkin  of  water  on  the  other,  and  a  wooden 
bottle  of  water  to  flake  the  third  in  this  hot  climate.  We  afcended  the  mountain 
called  Jebel-Macathum,  and  went  eaft  along  the  fandy  hills.  I  obferved  in  the  road 
many  (tones  that  looked  like  petrified  wood,  being  very  numerous  in  fome  parts  ;  if  this 
is  really  petrified  wood,  as  this  place  feems  never  to  have  been  capable  of  producing 
trees,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the 
people  travelling  in  thefe  parts,  and  carrying  fome  wood  with  them  for  their  ufe, 
might  leave  it  behind  when  they  approached  towards  the  great  city,  and  that  having 
been  covered  with  fand,  it  might  petrify,  and  the  land  be  afterwards  blown  away ; 
though  indeed  I  faw  one  piece  that  feemed  to  have  been  a  large  body  of  a  tree.  We 
came  to  fome  uneven  ground  ;  and  all  of  a  fudden  the  caravan  was  alarmed,  by  feeing 
four  men  at  a  diftance  riding  fwiftly  towards  them  from  the  fouth.  All  the  people 
alighted  from  their  camels  and  took  their  arms,  and  went  towards  them  to  meet  them, 
on  which  all  but  one*  of  them  retired,  who  coming  on,  they  went  in  a  body  towards 
him,  and  as  he  perceived  he  was  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception,  he  thought  fit 
to  withdraw.  The  long  ftep  of  the  camel  caufes  a  very  great  motion  in  the  riders, 
which  to  fome  is  very  difagreeable ;  they  commonly  lie  down  to  be  mounted,  but 
when  any  one  difmounts  on  the  road,  the  way  of  getting  up  is  on  the  back  of  the 
Arab,  who  (loops  down,  and  fo  they  climb  up  the  neck  of  the  camel.  The  pace 
they  go  is  not  above  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  We  lay  in  the  open  air,  as  they 
always  do  in  this  journey  ;  having  travelled  thirteen  hours  without  (lopping.  As  foon 
as  the  caravan  halts,  if  it  is  not  dark,  they  let  the  camels  browfe  a  while  on  the  little 
fhrubs,  and  the  people  go  about  and  gather  the  wood  of  them  for  fuel ;  they  then 
make  the  camels  lie  down,  bind  one  of  their  legs  to  hinder  them  from  getting  up, 
and  commonly  tie  them  together  with  a  fmall  rope,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
going  away  without  didurbing  the  others,  and  making  a  noife ;  fo  they  place  their 
goods  in  the  middle  between  themfelves  and  their  camels.  They  feed  thefe  ufeful 
beads  with  balls  they  make  up  of  barley  meal,  which  they  put  into  their  mouths.  In 
thefe  parts,  where  it  is  not  very  wholefome  to  lie  abroad,  ftrangers  efpecially  take  care 
to  be  well  covered,  by  a  carpet  laid  over  the  head :  for  though  I  carried  a  tent,  it 
was  not  proper  commonly  to  make  ufe  of  it,  for  fear  of  pafling  for  a  confiderable 
perfon,  that  might  be  worth  plundering.  On  the  thirtieth  we  fet  out  an  hour  before 
•lay,  and  in  about  eleven  hours  wc  came  to  a  narrow  valley  called  Tearofaid,  between 

very 
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very  low  hills.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  came  to  a  narrower  valley,  with  a  high 
ground  on  each  fide ;  this  is  called  Haraminteleh,  and  there  feem  to  be  ruins  of  a  wall 
built  acrofs,  to  defend  the  pafs.  After  I  left  the  place,  I  thought  poilibly  the  canal 
might  pafs  this  way,  and  that  this  wall  might  be  the  remains  of  the  buildings  of  one  or 
the  flood  gates,  which  any  one  who  goes  in  that  road  may  take  more  particular  n< 
of,  to  fee  if  they  can  trace  the  canal  that  way.  I  law  no  fort  of  beads  in  the  defert  till 
I  came  to  this  place,  where  I  obferved  fome  birds  ;  and  in  the  defert  I  had  feen  fevcral 
holes,  which  they  laid  were  made  by  an  animal  called  Jerdaon,  and  I  could  not  be 
certainly  informed,  whether  or  no  it  was  what  the  Europeans  call  the  Pharoah's  rat, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  Ichneumon.  All  the  defert  is  gravelly,  having  in  fome  parts 
lhrubs  and  aromatic  herbs.  We  after  came  into  the  open  plain,  and  law  Adjeroute,  at 
which  place  we  lay,  having  travelled  fixteen  hours  without  Hopping,  and  the  after- 
noon was  fo  very  hot,  that  my  leg,  that  was  expofed  to  the  fouth,  bliitered,  being 
uncovered,  according  to  the  falhion  among  the  common  people,  whofe  drefs  1  always 
imitated,  but  I  was  after  obliged  to  defend  myfelf  better  againil  the  heat. 

Adjeroute  is  only  a  fquare  caftle  with  a  garrifon  of  foldiers  in  it;  thij",  as  I  fhail  ob- 
ferve,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Heroopolis ;  it  is  diftant  from  Cairo  four 
hundred  and  eighty  deraies  (as  the  Arabs  call  them  in  their  journey  to  Mecca,  fif- 
teen of  them  making  an  hour,)  which  is  thirty-two  hours,  but  according  to  my  com- 
putation it  is  only  twenty-nine  hours ;  the  three  hours  difference  may  be  in  the  road 
the  caravan  takes  farther  round,  being  much  about  the  diftance  that  the  lake  of  the 
Pilgrims  is  from  Cairo,  where  they  encamp  and  begin  their  journey.  On  the  thirty- 
firll  we  fet  out  before  fun  rife,  the  great  caravan  taking  the  road  to  the  fouth-welt  to 
Mecca,  which  is  called  the  eaflern  road  (Derb-el-Charke),  we  went  on  fouth  towards 
Suez,  in  a  fort  of  a  hollow  ground,  in  which,  as  I  fhall  obierve,  the  fea  formerly  might 
come,  having  firfl  a  rifing  ground  to  the  ealf..  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  we 
came  to  the  well  of  Suez  (Bir-el-Suez)  where  there  is  a  cane ;  it  is  a  fine  large  well, 
in  which  the  water  was  drawn  by  a  wheel,  but  not  being  kept  in  repair,  the  men  draw 
it  up  with  ropes  :  it  is  fo  fait  that  it  is  not  fit  to  drink.  About  two  miles  further  to  the 
fouth  is  Suez,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  fea  makes  two  gulfs  to  the 
north,  divided  by  that  point  of  land  which  feems  to  have  had  the  general  name  or  thd 
defert  of  Pharan,  from  a  place  of  that  name  towards  the  fouth  of  it;  that  to  the  call 
was  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf  from  Elana,  at  the  north  end  of  it,  as  the  weftern  was 
called  the  Heroopolitic  Gulf  from  Heroopolis.  I  fuppofe  Suez  to  be  the  ancient  Ar- 
finoe,  by  which  Strabo  *  fays  the  canal  run  into  the  Red  Sea,  fo  that  it  mult  have  been 
at  the  north  end  of  the  fea.  To  the  eaft  of  Suez  there  is  a  fmall  bay,  that  divides  again 
into  two  parts,  extending  fome  way  to  the  north :  whether  or  no  Heroopolis  was  on 
this  molt  northern  point  of  the  fea,  or  about  Adjeroute,  where  it  has  commonly  been 
thought  to  be,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine :  it  might  either  have  been  there,  or  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  fouth-eafh  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  Migdol,  mentioned  in  the 
journey  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  different  from  Magdol  near  Pelufium.  Strabo  leems 
in  one  place  to  make  Clcopatris  the  fame  as  Arfinoc,  where  there  mud  be  concluded 
to  have  been  fome  alteration  in  the  words  of  the  author,  as  he  afterwards  f  fays,  that 
near  Arfinoe  was  Heroopolis,  and  Cleopatris  on  the  Arabian  gulf  next  to  Egypt  : 
he  fpeaks  of  ports,  canals,  and  lakes  near  Arfinoe,  the  latter  poilibly  made  by  the 
♦ide,  and  might  be  about  the  fmall  bays  to  the  north-eaft  of  it.     This  patfage  of  Strabo 

*  " A\\n  5'  i\-i»  ixJiJaa-a  h\  t>iv  'E^Ojav,  xal  7mAfdStot  xoXffov  xa)  wo>.iv  'Agawow.     Strabo,  XVU.  p.  804. 
\    nXwi'ov  J:  7t>;  'Asov.oik,  xcti  n  Tm'Weum  i,-l  rod?.i;,  xai  >i  KXioTolft;  iv  t7  f-xiXf  T5  Arabia  jk^To,  :      ■  ■      - 

«ct»  XifUlfft  x»i  \aK»xlxr  hifjyii  3;  9rA«'»;,  xal  Afurei  •srAnffia'^Wcai  TtToi;.      Stlitbo,   ibid . 
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alfo  is  a  proof  of  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  who  places  Arfinoe  forty  minutes  fouth  of 
Heroopolis.  It  is  likewife  very  doubtful  where  Cleopatris  was,  unlefs  it  might  be  on 
the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Suez  ;  this  I  fuppofe  to  be  Pihahiroth.  If  Heroopolis 
was  on  the  mod  northern  height  I  have  mentioned,  the  Red  Sea  mud  have  loft 
ground ;  and  indeed  by  the  fituation  of  places  there  is  great  appearance  of  it ;  the 
valleys,  and  the  high  ground,  with  broken  clifts,  looking  very  much  like  fuch  an 
alteration ;  and  we  may  fuppofe,  that  if  the  fea  retired  in  this  manner,  Cleopatris 
might  firft  be  built  more  to  the  fouth  than  Heroopolis ;  and  that  continuing  to  retire, 
Arfinoe  might  be  built  flill  farther  to  the  fouth,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Baal-Zephon. 
Arfinoe,  with  great  reafon,  is  fuppofed  to  be  where  Suez  now  is,  as  one  fees  to  the 
weft  and  north  of  it  plain  figns  of  an  ancient  city.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  fituation 
for  a  port,  if  the  fhips  could  come  up  to  the  quay,  as  probably  they  did  formerly. 
It  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  promontory,  making  out  eaftward  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
old  city  extended  about  a  furlong  to  the  weft  of  this  promontory,  and  the  north-weft 
corner  of  the  Red  Sea  is  about  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  town.  Two  fmall  bays 
of  the  fea  extend  about  a  league  to  the  north-north-eaft  of  the  town.  The  port  feems 
to  have  been  between  the  weitern  bay  and  the  town,  to  the  weft  of  which  there  is  a 
raifed  ground,  that  feems  to  have  been  the  fite  of  an  ancient  caftle  to  defend  the  (hip- 
ping ;  for  the  old  town  extended  alfo  to  the  north-weft  of  the  prefent.  Here  the 
fhipping  lay  fecure  from  all  winds,  only  a  little  expofed  to  the  eaft,  which  could  have 
no  great  force,  the  paflage  over  to  the  other  fide  into  Afia  not  being  above  a  mile. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  a  large  fandy  bank  about  two 
miles  long,  to  the  eaft  of  which  is  a  road  to  go  out  to  the  fhipping,  and  when  they 
have  no  wind,  they  draw  the  boats  along  by  this  bank ;  about  a  mile  fouth-weft  of  it 
are  the  fhips,  a  league  from  the  town,  the  deep  water  being  on  the  weft,  where  it  is  a 
bold  fhore,  there  being  fhoals  on  the  eaft  fide,  where  the  land  is  low,  whereas  there  are 
high  hills  all  along  on  the  weft.  Suez  is  governed  by  a  captain,  which  is  the  title  of 
an  admiral,  the  high  admiral  being  called  captain  bafhaw,  or  head  admiral.  His 
bufinefs  is  more  particularly  with  the  fhips,  and  he  has  under  him  a  caimacam,  the 
ordinary  governor  of  towns,  who  both  together,  or  feparately,  govern  the  affairs  of 
the  place;  the  latter  commonly  refides  here,  the  other  when  the  fhips  are  in  the 
ports;  and  a  fheik  Arab,  who  lives  here,  has  really  all  the  power,  whenever  he  pleafes 
to  interfere ;  and  what  gives  him  much  authority  is  the  great  fcarcity  of  water,  which 
is  brought  fix  miles  from  Naba,  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  fo  that  on  the  leaft  difcontent  with  the  people  or  their  governors,  they  will  not 
permit  water  to  be  brought  to  the  town,  and  they  are  obliged  to  drink  a  fait  water 
brought  near  a  league  from  the  north,  from  (Beer-el-Suez)  the  well  of  Suez,  fo  that 
on  this  account  it  was  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  a  canal  cut  from  the  Nile,  as 
the  canal  of  Trajan  was ;  for  water  is  now  fold  at  Suez  in  the  finalleft  meafures. 
There  are  four  mofques  in  the  town,  and  a  Greek  church  in  a  houfe,  there  being 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greeks  here,  and  three  or  four  Coptis. 

Part  of  the  way  from  Adjeroute  is  in  a  fort  of  foffee,  that  is  thought  to  be  the  canal 
of  Trajan,  and  feems  to  have  run  clofe  to  the  weft  end  of  the  old  city  :  from  Cairo, 
through  which  it  conveys  the  water,  it  goes  north,  and  north-eaft  and  by  north,  and 
fupplies  all  the  country  with  water  for  feveral  miles,  and  by  a  branch  from  it,  that  large 
lake  called  the  Birke  or  Lake,is  filled,  in  which  the  water  remains  mod  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Cairo,  and  a  league  north  of  Matarea  ;  it  may  be  feven  or 
eight  miles  long,  and  four  broad  ;  here  it  is  the  pilgrims  for  Mecca  meet,  near  a  week 
before  their  departure,  and  let  out  altogether  on  that  journey.     The  canal  after  makes 
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a  great  circuit  round  the  hills  to  the  north  and  north-eaft,  infomuch  that  the  common 
people  fay  it  goes  near  to  Gaza,  which  muft  be  falfe.  That  lake  reprefented  in  Sicard's 
map  with  a  canal  going  to  it,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  part  of  the  ancient  canal,  may 
poffibly  be  the  lake  fpoken  of  by  Strabo  *,  in  the  Sethreitic  province  to  the  fouth  of 
Pelufium  ;  for  he  fpeaks  of  canals  going  into  this  lake,  and  feems  to  fay  that  one  of 
them  went  to  the  Red  Sea  by  Arfinoe,  though  in  the  whole,  the  fenfe  of  the  author 
appears  to  be  fomewhat  difficult. 

The  trade  of  Suez  is  only  to  Jedda  on  the  call  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  Mecca ;  it  is 
carried  on  by  one  fleet  of  between  thirty  and  forty  fhips,  that  fet  out  about  the  fame 
time  from  Jedda  in  the  Hamfecn  feafon,  that  is,  the  fifty  days  before  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  Merify  or  fouth  winds  generally  blow  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  be  too  late,  they 
mull  wait  another  year ;  and  when  thofe  winds  fail  on  the  voyage,  they  fometimes  are 
obliged  to  pafs  a  twelvemonth  in  fome  bad  harbour,  as  they  have  often  done  at  Cofleir. 
They  return  laden  with  corn  and  ricp  in  October  ;  the  loading  from  Jedda  is  principally 
coffee,  incenfe,  fome  few  Indian  and  Perfian  goods,  the  richeft  being  carried  by  land 
with  the  caravan  from  Mecca.     There  are  other  (hips  that  bring  the  coffee  from 
Fefecain  Jemen,  the  ancient  Arabia  Fselix,  among  which  are  five  or  fix  Englifh  and 
French  fhips  generally  employed  :  five  of  the  fhips  which  come  to  Suez  belong  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  the  others  to  merchants.    Each  bag  of  coffee  weighs  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  pays  thirty  medines,  which  is  about  two  fhillings,  when  it 
comes  out  from  Jcmen.     At  Jedda  the  tenth  bag  is  taken,  and  half  of  it  goes  to  the  cap- 
tain for  his  freight,  and  half  to  the  pafha  there,and  at  Suez  it  pays  a  duty  of  near  a  penny 
for  every  pound  weight.     When  it  is  bought  by  our  merchants  it  is  purified,  and  fent 
very  clean  into  England,  but  of  late  the  Weft  India  coffee,  which  is  not  fo  good,  has 
fold  fo  cheap,  that  it  does  not  turn  to  account  to  fend  it  to  England.     This  Weft  India 
coffee  is  carried  into  Syria  and  other  parts,  and  fold  cheaper  than  the  coffee  of  Arabia, 
and  fometimes,  to  deceive,  is  mixed  with  it.     They  can  alfo  bring  coffee  round  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  much  cheaper  than  this  way.     The  fhips  that  go  between  Jedda 
and  Suez,  are  built  moftly  in  the  Indies,  rather  clumfy,  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and 
probably  many  of  them  may  be  built  at  the  Dutch  (ettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    Moft 
of  them  are  large,  and  they  a  flu  red  me  that  the  biggeft  was  forty-eight  pikes  high, 
that  is,  about  double  the  number  of  feet ;  but  probably  ihey  meafure  in  two  decks  they 
have  at  the  ftern  above  the  middle  part  of  the  fhip ;  they  have  alfo  one  deck  raifed 
before,  above  the  middle;  on  this  they  have  on  each  fide  a  little  room  for  a  mofque, 
where  they  pray,  and  to  the  corner  of  each  is  raifed  a  little  pole  with  a  flag  on  it, 
marked  with  a  half-moon.     On  the  end   of  the  bowfprit  is  a  little  fhort   malt,  and  a 
yard  and  fail  on  it,  and  over  it  is  a  fmall  gallery,  on  which  the  pilot  ftands  to  look  out 
and  give  the  word  to  the  helm.     They  do  not  ufe  pumps,  but  draw  the  water  up  with 
a  leathern  bucket,  by  the  help  of  a  uindlafs.     On  each  fide  of  the  well  to  receive  the 
water  that  enters  into  the  fhip,  there  is  a  ciftern  about  fifteen  feet  long  and   eight  feet 
wide,  going  down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  being  made  of  wood  ;  in  thefe  they 
put  their  water,  and  draw  it  up  with  leathern  buckets,  and  put  it  into  large  carthern  jars 
for  prcfent  ufe.     Thefe  cifterns  hold   enough   for  a  voyage  of  eight  months,   though 
they  always  take  in  frefli  water  at  Tor.     Inftead  of  a  handle  to  the  rudder  in  the  fhip, 
they  have  a  pole  fixed  in  it,  inclining  upwards  beyond  the  fhip,  being  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  long.     A  beam  is  laid  acrofs  the  upper  deck,  which  extends  on  each  fide 
about  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  fides  of  the  fhip  ;  to  each  end  of  this  is  tied  a  yard  or 

*  Strabo,  ibid. 
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pole  perpendicularly,  fo  as  that  cither  end    of  it  may   be  moved  backwards  or  for- 
wards  towards  the   ihip,  as  it  is  drawn.    To  the  lower  end  of  this  comes  a  rope  from 
the  pole,  which  is  fixed  into  the  rudder;  to  the  upper  end  a  rope  is  fixed,  which  is 
carried  to  a  block  at  the  corner  of  the  (tern,  and  brought  again  to  another  block  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  yard,  and  thence  croffes  the  lhip  over  the  great  beam,  and  goes  to 
the  other  yard,  to  which  and  to  the  Hern  it  is  carried  in  like  manner,  as  on  the  other 
fide.     When  the  fhip  is  to  be  worked,   the  rope  of  communication,  which  goes  acrofs 
the  fnip,  is  drawn  to  a  poll  nearer  the  ftern,  where  there  is  a  flay  made  for  it,  in  which 
it  is  drawn  either  one  way  or  other,  as  the  pilot   directs,  and  moves  the  helm  by  the 
ropes  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  aforefaid  yards ;  and  when  one  is  drawn  nearer, 
and  the  top  of  the  yard  comes  nearer  to  the  (hip,  the  bottom  confequently  flies  out, 
and  the  other  pole  is  left  perpendicular  in  its  natural  direction.     When  there  is  a 
ilorm,  and  they  let  the   fhip  drive,  they  loofe  the  rope  off  from  that  port,  and   let  the 
helm  play  as  it  will :  and  this  feems  to  explain  what  is  mentioned  in  Saint  Paul's  voyage, 
Ads  xxvii.  v.  40.  "  That  when  they  had  committed  the  fhip  unto  the  fea,  they  loofed 
the  rudder  bands,  and  hoiftcd  up  the  main-fail  to  the  wind."     For  thefe  ropes,  which 
direct,  the  the  helm,  may  be  very  properly  called  the  rudder  bands,  by  which  it  is  either 
fixed  or  moved  one  way  or  other.     The  voyage  to  Suez  is  very  dangerous,  more 
efpecially  fouth  of  Tor,  where  there  is  much  foul  ground,  and  thofe  trees  of  Madre- 
porje,  a  fort  of  imperfect  coral,  which  are  about  Tor  and  fouth  of  it,  are  as  dangerous 
as  rocks  to  the  fhips  ;  and  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  they  come  to 
an  anchor  every  night.     The  mariners  fay,  that  from  Tor  to  Mount  Houffan  it  is  three 
hundred  miles,  from  which  mountain  to  Mount  Jamba  are  three  hundred  more,  and 
from  that  mountain  to  Jedda  four  hundred,  though  the  calculation  feems  very  much 
to  exceed  the  diftance.     And  as  Jedda  is  only  fix  degrees,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  fouth  of  Tor ;  it  is  pollible  they  may  compute  by  fome  meafure  that  is  about  the 
third  part  of  a  mile,  unlels  I  might  be  any  ways  deceived  by  my  interpreter.     They 
fometimes  tie  their  cables  to  thefe  trees,  or  ftones  on  the  rocks.     When  the  fhips  are 
unloaded  at  Suez,  they  leave  them  without  any  body  in  them,  faftened  with  two  anchors, 
to  each  of  which  are  tied  four  or  five  great  cables,  made  of  a  part  of  the  date  tree,  and 
the  cuflom-houfe  officers  attend  here  only  during  the  fhort  time  that  the  fhips  are  un- 
loaded and  loaded  again  ;  fo  that,  except  at  thofe  feafons  of  bufinefs,  the  little  town  of 
Suez  is  very  thin  of  people.     I  was  imformed  that  the  port  of  Coffeir  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  which  I  fuppofe  was  ufed  when  the  trade  of  the  Eafl  Indies  was  carried  on 
that  way  to  Kept  and  Alexandria ;  that  north  of  it  is  another  bad  port,  called   Old 
Coffeir,  and  north  of  this  is  a  fine  port  called  Hamronvyos,  being  like  a  round  bafinj 
one  would  conjecture  that  this  was  the  ancient  Myos  (Coffeir  being  Beronice)  as  doubt- 
lefs  moft  convenient  for  Kept,  the  ancient  Coptus;  to  which  place,  fituated  on  a  canal 
of  the  Nile,  the  merchandizes  were  carried  both   in  the  ancient  and  middle  ages.     It 
is  faid  that  the  weft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea  is  much  deeper  than  the  eaft  fide,  all  the  way 
to  Ethiopia,  but  that  they  are  not  acquainted   with  that  road.     From  Suez  the  paffage 
is  about  a  mile  over  the  fea  to  the  eaft  fide  of  it ;   the  boats  go  twice  a  day,  both  for 
water,  which  is  brought  in  fkins   by  camels   to  the  fea  fhore,   and  alfo  for  wood  ;  for 
of  all  places,  Suez  is  the  inofl  deftituteof  every  thing  that  the  earth  produces.     They 
have  neither  water,  grafs,  corn,  nor  any  fort  of  herb  or  tree  near  it,  and  not  one  gar- 
den about  the  whole  town. 

Egypt  feems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  a  line  from  the  eafl 
fide  of  the  Hcroopolitic  gulf  to  Sihor,  called  the  river  of  Egypt.  It  is  probable  the 
mountains  to  the  eaft  were  the  bounds  between  it  and  Arabia  Petraea ;  for  we  have 
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Heroopolis  on,  or  near  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  capital  of  the  lad  province  of  Egypt ;  the 
Cafiotis  was  on  the  fea,  and  the  province  of  Phagroiopolis  in  the  middle  between 
them. 

CHAP.  II.  —  Of  Arabia  Pctraa  ;  from  Suez  to  Tor,  and  Mount  Sinai. 

ARABIA  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Arabia  Felix,  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Perfian  gulf,  part  of  which  is  the  territory  of  Mecca,  and  the  other  part  to  the  eafl 
and  fouth-eaft  is  called  Jemen.  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  has  its  name  from  being  a  rocky 
country,  confided  of  this  point  of  land  between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
extended  away  to  the  eafl;  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  To  the  eafl:  of  this, 
and  of  great  part  of  Syria,  was  Arabia  Deferta,  bounded  to  the  eafl:  by  the  Euphrates. 
In  Arabia  Petrasa  we  were  in  Afia ;  and  Ptolemy  mentions  the  black  mountains  which 
run  along  this  promontory  between  the  two  gulfs,  extending  as  far  as  Judea  *.  The 
firft  country  on  that  fide  was  the  ancient  Sarracena:  t,  poffeffed  by  the  Arabs,  called 
Sarraceni,  who  at  length  extended  themfelves  as  far  as  the  country  about  Elana.  From 
thefe  all  thofe  Arabs,  that  under  Mahomet  and  his  fucceflbrs,  overrun  thefe  countries, 
had  the  name  of  Saracens  among  the  European  writers,  for  I  could  never  hear  of  this 
name  in  the  eafl,  or  in  the  eaftern  authors.  This  part  of  Arabia  Patraea  confifts  of 
mountains,  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  fandy  plains.  On  the  weft  there  is  a 
fandy  plain  on  the  fea*  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  which  extends  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  to  thofe  hills  of  a  white  ftone  that  are  about  the  vale  or  winter  torrent  called 
Corondel.  Thefe  hills  ftretch  fouthwards  by  the  fea  for  above  twenty  miles,  to  a  long 
valley  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  called  the  vale  of  Baharum,  having  on  the  weft  to 
the  fea  the  hills  of  Gah,  and  on  the  eafl:  the  granite  mountains,  which  take  up  near 
the  whole  breadth  of  this  promontory,  Mount  Sinai  being  about  the  centre  of  them. 
This  plain  extends  fouthwards  beyond  Tor,  to  the  end  of  the  promontory.  Eafl:  of  the 
mountains  of  Corondel,  and  thofe  called  Pharaone,  there  is  a  long  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains that  run  to  the  eaft,  within  thirty  miles  of  Accabah,  the  ancient  Elana,  on  the 
north  of  the  eaftern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  does  not  come  fo  far  north  as  the 
weflern  by  about  a  degree,  as  near  as  I  could  compute.  Thefe  mountains  are  called 
Jebel-Te.  South  of  them,  for  about  twelve  miles,  is  a  fandy  defert  called  Rembla 
(the  fand),  and  fouth  of  this  begin  the  granite  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  eafl,  and 
fouth  to  the  fea.  In  all  this  country  there  are  but  three  or  four  villages,  which  are 
Tor,  Jebele,  Gedeheieh  fouth  of  it,  fomewhere  in  thofe  parts,  and  Sharme, which  I  had 
apprehended  was  to  the  eafl  ;  but  I  have  fince  reafon  to  think  it  is  towards  the  fouth- 
eait  corner  of  this  promontory,  a  day  and  a  half  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  have 
boats,  and  from  whence  the  convent  is  chiefly  fupplied  with  fifli.  About  north-north- 
eaft  of  this  place,  as  I  conjecture,  on  the  fea,  and  three  days  from  the  convent,  they  told 
me  was  Uahab,  which  fome  people  have  thought  to  be  Ezion-gebcr,  becaufe  of  the 
name,  which  fignifies  gold ;  fo,  excepting  thefe,  there  are  no  other  names  of  places, 
but  what  are  given  to  mountains,  vales,  winter  torrents,  and  fprings. 

The  whole  country  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  its  natural  inhabitants,  who  live  under 
tents,  and  flay  in  one  place  as  long  as  they  have  water,  and  fhrubs,  and  trees  for 
their  camels  to  fevd  on,  and  they  find  it  otherwife  convenient,  for  there  is  no  tillage 
nor  grafs  in  all  this  country.  All  their  riches  confift  in  camels,  a  few  goats,  and 
fometimes  fheep ;  fo  that  they  live  in  great  poverty,  having  nothing  but  a  few  dates 

•   Aialum  }|  ji  Tn  x*f?  T0^  naJUttrtw  M«/Sa»«"  ojr,  -j.r.o  ia   xata  <l>aoa»  //i'xHi  "•';  i»l  Ti)»   'Ia&xian.      Ptol.  v.  c    17. 
\   Kai   a^ro  py  MfVras  ■;*/  iqim   Tsray  wafK   t>)'v   A'-,  inflotf  >i   7£  iajaxnvn  ■roagwi.     Kent  i~'  aJriV   Ma/up^'ii,-. 
Flul.  ibid. 
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and  a  little  goat's  milk,  and  bring  all  their  corn  eight  or  ten  days  journey  from  Cairo. 
The  Arabs  are  in  different  nations  or  clans,  each  under  its  great  fheik,  and  every 
encampment  under  its  particular  fheik.  All  round  by  the  fea  fide  are  the  Mifenides 
and  Penuafi,  who  are  a  good  people.  On  the  mountains,  fouth-eaft  of  Suez,  are  the 
Aiaidi,  a  bad  people,  and  have  poffeffion  of  the  water  they  are  fupplied  with  at  Suez. 
At  Suez  are  the  Arabs  called  Bcni  Soliman,  who  have  alfo  of  their  nation  at 
Tor;  their  fheik  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all,  and  has  an  influence  over  all  the  reft. 
About  the  convent  are  three  clans  maintained  by  it :  they  are  but  a  bad  people  ;  thofe 
who  are  called  Elecat  are  the  beft.  Next  are  the  Soualli,  and  the  worfl  of  all  the 
Wecelcadifaid,  which  may  be  a  people  from  Said,  or  upper  Egypt ;  and  I  obferved 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  convent  the  particular  manner  of  mufic  they  have  in  Said, 
or  upper  Egypt.  All  thefe  Arabs  are  united  in  a  fort  of  league  together ;  are  very 
honeft  among  themfelves  with  regard  to  property,  and  if  one  gives  them  to  eat,  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  injury  from  them  ;  they  are  indeed  liberal  themfelves  ;  and  if  they  kill 
a  fheep,  they  eat  it  all  at  once,  though  they  have  nothing  but  bread  for  their  food  the 
day  after,  which  is  an  univerfal  cuftom  among  the  Arabs ;  and  they  provide  of  what 
they  have  for  all  that  come.  Any  one  of  thefe  Arabs  is  a  protection  againft  all 
the  reft,  for  they  ftridly  obferve  that  law  with  one  another  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  Arabs  about  Accabah  are  called  Allauni ;  a  very  bad  people,  and 
notorious  robbers,  and  are  at  enmity  with  the  others.  Though  the  Arabs  in  thefe 
parts  do  not  live  in  houfes,  yet  in  moft  places  where  they  find  it  convenient  to  dwell, 
they  build  little  houfes  for  their  grain,  fome  of  which  I  faw  forfaken,  becaufe  the 
water  had  failed. 

I  went,  in  Suez,  to  the  houfe  of  a  Greek  prieft,  and  the  next  day  met  with  a 
Turkifh  captain  of  a  fhip,  a  very  obliging  man,  who  gave  me  feveral  informations  in 
relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Before  I  departed,  the  good  prieft  afked 
me  my  name,  that  they  might  pray  in  the  church  for  my  good  journey,  which  is 
only  a  way  they  have  of  defiring  charity.  About  noon  on  the  the  firft  of  April,  we 
crofted  over  the  bay  to  the  eaft,  the  camels  being  fent  round  before.  They  had 
received  an  account  that  the  Gedda  fleet  was  coming ;  and  this  afternoon  we  faw 
many  of  them,  and  others  the  next  day. 

As  I  obferved  before,  Nabah  or  Nabate  is  to  the  eaft  ;  from  which  place  they 
bring  the  water,  and  over  it  are  the  mountains  called  Nouebeh.  Thefe  names,  one 
would  imagine,  were  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  Arabs,  called  Nabata^i  *, 
that  were  in  Arabia  Petrasa,  infomuch  that  the  whole  country  has  been  called  from 
them  Nabattea.  The  mountains  here  go  by  the  general  name  of  Te,  but  the  particular 
parts  of  them  have  diftincf  names. 

Three  or  four  hours  fouth  of  the  landing  place  from  Suez,  are  feveral  fprings  on 
little  hillocks  called  Ein-Moufeh  (the  fprings  of  Mofes.)  On  thefe  rifing  grounds, 
wherever  they  make  a  hole,  the  water  comes  up.  There  are  about  four  or  five  open 
now,  though  I  faw  the  places  where  about  a  dozen  fprings  had  run.  The  water 
where  it  riles,  brings  up  the  fand  with  it,  which  is  like  a  quagmire  all  round,  and  it 
is  dangerous  to  approach  too  near.  I  could  not  find  the  bottom  with  a  pole,  and  they 
even  fay  that  camels  have  been  fwallowed  up  in  them.  The  waters  are  warm,  faltifh, 
and  I  believe  there  is  fome  fmall  mixture  of  fulphur  in  them.  One  of  the  fprings 
not  with  (landing  affords  tolerable  good  water.     Some  of  them  have  been  walled  round, 

*  T\a.%xir\wcrx»1i  ii  Tat/my  ?nv  x^tt'  lx&ix*leu  *&*©■  AiWwT»i{>  wf^iot)c«^f>©'  weMaij  x»/*ai«  'Afu'Gun  tSi 
wjos-ayofiio^/vii*  NaoaiTsuji*.      Diodorus,  iii.  p.  176. 
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probably  to  keep  up  the  water  for  cattle  to  drink,  and  one  feemed  to  have  had  ftone 
channels  made  from  it.  There  are  two  or  three  palm  trees  about  this  place.  One 
would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  thefe  fprings  have  their  fource  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  From  this  place  a  point  ftretches  out  a  great  way  into  the  Tea,  being 
fouth-eaft  of  the  fhipping,  and  breaks  the  fea  when  the  fouth-eaft  wind  blows.  Clyfma 
might  be  near  oppofite  to  this  part,  which  Ptolemy  places  twenty  minutes  fouth  of 
Arfinoc,  and  probably  it  was  between  mount  Attakah  and  mount  Gewoubee.  Here 
I  imagine  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  might  pafs  over  the  Red  Sea.  We  lay  here  in 
the  open  air,  as  we  did  every  night  in  this  journey,  and  were  careful  not  to  have  any 
fire  after  it  was  dark,  not  being  as  yet  in  a  fafe  country,  and  only  five  in  company. 
I  faw  about  the  plain  much  of  the  fmall  talc,  and  the  next  day  many  little  hills  full 
of  it.  On  the  fecond  we  went  on  through  the  fancly  defert,  and  came  to  a  rifing 
ground  covered  with  little  fhrubs,  being  the  point  that  makes  out  to  the  weft,  oppofite 
to  mount  Gewoubee.  Here  we  flopped,  after  having  travelled  four  or  five  hours,  and 
I  ventured  to  pitch  my  tent,  to  be  under  the  fhade  of  it,  and  defended  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  And  travelling  near  three  hours  more,  we  came  to  the  plain  at  the 
beginning  of  Birk-el-Corondel,  which  is  the  name  they  give  the  great  bay  of  Corondel. 
We  were  alarmed  by  feeing  two  men  running  towards  us  from  the  eaft.  The  Arabs 
threw  off  part  of  their  garments,  laid  their  arms  bare  to  fight  with  the  fabre,  and 
prepared  their  firelocks.  They  proved  to  be  two  perfons  of  Suez  that  were  in  thefe 
parts  with  their  camels  ;  who  notwithftanding  would  probably  have  robbed  us,  if  we 
had  not  been  too  ftrong  for  them.  We  came  to  the  defert  they  call  Shedur,  the  old 
Shur,  and  went  on  an  hour  longer,  and  came  to  a  place  full  of  fhrubs,  and  ftaid  there 
for  the  fake  of  grazing  the  camels.  Four  of  the  Gedda  fleet  were  anchored  near,  and 
we  had  oppofite  to  us  the  caftle  of  Shedur  on  the  hills  to  the  eaft.  On  the  third  we 
went  on,  and  in  an  hour  we  came  to  the  bed  of  the  winter  torrent,  called  Ouardan, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weft  of  the  road.  In  this  torrent  is  the  fpring  of  Ouardan 
(Ein-TH-Ouardan)  where  if  they  dig  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  the  water  comes  plentifully 
into  it,  probably  from  the  fea.  The  water  feemed  rough,  but  not  fait.  There  are  a 
few  palm  trees  here.  The  Arabs  made  a  fhallow  hole  in  the  ground,  and  laid  in  it  a 
round  piece  of  leather,  and  taking  the  water  out  of  the  deep  hole  with  a  bowl,  they 
poured  it  into  this  leather,  and  fo  the  camels  drank,  that  were  unloaded  and  brought 
to  the  fpring.  We  ftaid  here  about  two  hours,  and  going  on  came  to  a  fandy  plain, 
and  in  three  hours  to  a  hill  confuting  almoft  all  of  talc.  We  palled  over  it  in  two 
hours,  and  came  to  a  vale  between  the  hills,  in  which  we  travelled  about  two  more, 
and  afcending  again,  we  had  on  the  eaft  Jebel-Houffan,  and  on  the  weft  Jcbel-lc- 
Marah,  where  to  the  weft  there  is  a  fait  fpring.  This  feems  to  be  Marah,  mentioned 
in  the  old  teftament.  We  came  to  the  vale,  or  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  called  Co- 
rondel, having  travelled  about  eleven  hours  in  all.  This  place  is  full  of  fhrubs,  and 
has  many  tamarifks  in  it.  Here  we  ftaid  all  night,  but  found  no  water.  The  day 
had  been  cool  and  windy  j  and  towards  the  evening  the  wind  raifed  the  duft  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  could  not  fee  far  before  us.  Being  now  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
danger,  I  pitched  my  tent  whenever  I  pleafed ;  which  I  always  found  convenient  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  againft  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Beyond  the  vale  of  Corondel,  is  a  mountain  on  the  fea  called  Jebel-Hamam-Pharaone 
(the  Mountain  of  Pharaoh's  bath.)  On  the  fide  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  grotto  by 
the  fia  fide,  to  which  there  are  two  mouths ;  one  of  them  leads  by  a  narrow,  low 
paffr.ge,  to  a  fource  of  very  hot  water,  which  I  believe  exceeds  in  heat  the  baths  of 
Abano  near  Padoua.     As  foon  as  one  enters  this  paffage,  there  is  heat  enough  to 

vol.  xv.  00  make 
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make  any  one  fweat  very  plentifully.     A  little  further  in,  it  is  exceffively  hot ;  and 
many  people  have  died  that  have  gone  as  far  as  the  water,  by  a  vapour  that  extin- 
euifhes  the  lights.     The  water  runs  through  the  rock  and   fandy  banks,   in  a  great  . 
number  of  little  ftreams  into  the  fea  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  is  even  there  ex- 
ceedingly hot,  and  fo  are  the  ftones,  which  are  incrufted  with  a  white  fubftance,  that 
I  fuppofe  is  of  fait  and  fulphur.     The  water  is  fait ;   and  having  brought  a  bottle  to 
Cairo,  it  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with  much  earthy  grofs  fulphur,  a  neutral  fait, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  allum,   but  no  proportion  of  vitriol  *.     It  is  of  fo  naufeous  a 
tafte,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  inwardly,  but  muft  be  ufed  by  bathing.     Thefe  waters 
are  efteemed  much  for  barrennefs  in  women,  and  impotency  in  men,  and  are  judged 
to  be  good  in  mofl  cutaneous  and  nervous  diforders.     They  have  the  water  poured  on 
them  firft  without,  and  then  in  the  paffage,  to  make  them  fweat  more  plentifully ;  this 
they  do  only  once,  and  for  forty  days  eat  nothing  but  oil,  honey,  and  bread  made 
without  fait,  and  drink  only  water  with  dates  fleeped  in  it. 

On  the  fourth  we  came  in  three  hours  to  the  mountain  torrent,  called  Woufet, 
where  there  are  feveral  palm  trees,  and  a  fait  fpring,  that  I  thought  had  a  chalybeat 
tafte.  In  three  hours  we  came  to  Taldi,  where  there  are  date  trees,  #nd  as  they  told 
me  a  fait  fpring.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  paffed  Reifimah,  fo  called  from  a  fheik 
buried  there ;  on  whofe  tomb  the  Mahometans  throw  a  piece  of  bread  as  they  pafs  by, 
out  of  devotion.  In  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a  narrow  valley  called  Menetfah,  where 
the  road  to  Tor  goes  to  the  fouth,  and  that  to  Mount  Sinai  to  the  eaft ;  but  in  order 
to  have  company,  my  Arab  would  carry  me  a  day's  journey  round  about,  fo  we  went 
in  a  long  valley  to  the  eaft,  in  which  we  lay.  On  the  fifth,  continuing  in  it,  we 
turned  to  the  north,  up  a  gentle  fandy  afcent,  and  having  a  hill  to  the  fouth-weft, 
called  the  Houfe  of  Pharaoh  (Bait-El-Pharaone)  we  came  to  the  place  that  was  near 
the  encampment  of  our  Arabs.  Here  one  of  them,  who  had  a  difference  with  one 
of  the  company,  as  he  was  in  his  own  country,  came  and  brought  him  a  flower,  as  a 
prefent,  which  being  accepted  of,  was  a  fign  that  all  was  made  up.  From  this  place  on 
the  fixth,  I  purfued  my  journey,  only  with  one  Arab,  going  weft,  and  leaving  the 
road  to  Mount  Sinai  in  order  to  go  to  Tor,  and  foon  came  into  a  narrow  valley,  which 
is  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  was  dry,  as  all  the  others  were.  The  hills  are  very  high 
on  each  fide,  confiding  of  a  great  variety  of  red  and  grey  granites,  moftly  with  fmall 
grains;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  valleys  I  picked  up  fpecimens  of  the  moft  beautiful 
granites,  of  which  there  are  great  variety.  After  we  had  travelled  a  few  hours,  we 
itopped,  and  the  Arab  left  us  and  led  his  camels  to  a  fpring  at  fome  diftance,  having 
been  near  four  days  without  water.  In  the  evening  we  pafled  by  an  encampment  of 
Arabs,  who  invited  us  to  ftay  all  night,  offering  to  kill  a  kid ;  but  the  Arab,  knowing 

*   Thefe  obfervations  were  made  on  tin's  water  in  Grand. Cairo: 

i.  Scrapings  of  gall  being  put  into  it,  produced  very  little  change  in  the  colour,  till  it  had  flood  a 
confideraLle  time,  when  it  turned  grecnilh. 

2.  Two  outlets  being  mixed  with  a  dram  of  fpitit  of  fal  annoniac,  it  became  turbid,  and  there  wa»  a 
fettlement  of  a  little  dark  grey  powder. 

3.  It  hardly  changed  colour  when  mixed  with  fugar  of  violets. 

4.  Two  ounces  mixed  with  ?j  of  a  folution  of  facch.  Saturni,  it  became  immediately  very  turbid  ;  but 
ftanding  twelve  hours,  there  was  a  great  fediment  ot  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  water  remaining  white 
and  troubled. 

5.  Two  ounces  mixed  with  3  j  of  a  folution  of  fublimate,  it  tinned  prefently  yellow  ;  but  after  (landing 
fome  time,  a  little  woolly  unctuous  matter  fettled  at  bottom. 

6.  Two  ounces  mixed  with  ?j  of  ol.  taitar.  per  deliq.  it  turned  turbid,  and  of  a  pear]  colour. 

7.  Two  ounces  mixed  with  gj  of  fpitit  of  vitriol,  it  fullered  no  manner  of  change  as  to  its  colour  or 
ckarnefs. 

we 
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xtc  did  not  choofe  to  flop  where  there  were  any  people,  told  them  we  were  in  hafte. 
We  paffed  by  one  place  where  we  faw  fome  garments  hanging  on  a  tree,  no  one  being 
near,  and  expreffing  our  furprife  at  it,  the  Arab  faid  there  was  no  danger  here,  they 
were  all  honed  people,  and  if  any  thing  was  loft,  the  next  encampment  was  obliged 
to  make  amends.  We  came  into  a  plainer  country,  and  to  the  road  we  fhould  have 
come  in,  and  after  to  the  torrent  of  Pharan  (Waad  Pharan),  the  bed  of  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  On  the  feventh  we  turned  fouthward,  and  paffed  over  a 
hill  into  the  plain  of  Baharum,  about  five  miles  wide,  having  only  the  mountains  of 
Gah  between  us  and  the  fea ;  we  travelled  this  day  thirteen  hours.  On  the  eighth  we 
came  into  the  valley  of  Tor,  and  in  three  hours  to  the  palm  grove  of  Tor  (Nach-El-Tor). 
At  the  firft  entering  of  it  there  is  a  fait  fpring,  the  water  of  it  fpreads  over  the  ground, 
and  the  fait  making  a  cake  on  the  furface,  it  looks  like  dry  ground,  which  was  the 
occafion  of  an  accident  to  me,  which  is  looked  on  as  extraordinary,  even  among  the 
Arabs,  and  is  generally  very  difaflrous ;  for  the  camel  going  on  this  ground  flipt  and 
fell  down,  and  I  came  off;  it  was  well  the  ground  was  foft,  for  if  a  camel  falls  on 
flones  he  is  certainly  fpoiled. 

Tor  is  a  fmall  village  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  lies  above  a  day's  journey 
near  weft  of  Mount  Sinai,  fo  that  it  is  a  day  further  to  go  by  Tor  than  by  the 
direct  road.  Near  it  is  a  ruined  caftle,  inhabited  by  the  Arabs ;  the  Greeks  call  this 
place  Raitho  ('P*^),  which  might  have  its  name  from  being  inhabited  by  fome 
of  thofe  people,  called  by  Ptolemy  Raitheni,  towards  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
Fcelix  *  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  about  twenty  families  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  have  a  convent  here,  to  which  they  have  fometimes  retired 
when  they  could  not  conveniently  flay  at  Mount  Sinai ;  only  one  prieft  refides  in  it  for 
the  fervice  of  the  church.  There  are  a  feci  of  Mahometan  Arabs  here,  called  Selem- 
inites,  as  it  is  faid  from  their  having  a  particular  regard  for  Solomon,  as  they  have  alfo 
for  Abraham  ;  they  feem  to  be  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  they  have  the 
principal  mofque  to  which  all  the  others  go  every  Friday;  and  thefe  in  their  prayers 
make  memion  of  Solomon  as  well  as  Mahomet.  It  is  poffible  they  may  be  defcendants 
of  fome  people  in  thefe  countries,  who  in  fome  manner  adhered  to  the  Jewifh  religion; 
or  perhaps  may  be  of  the  race  of  Jethro  the  father-in-law  of  Mofes.  About  a  league 
north  of  Tor  is  a  well  of  good  water,  and  all  about  it  are  a  great  number  of  date  trees 
and  feveral  fprings  of  a  fait  warm  water,  efpecially  to  the  fouth-eafl,  where  the  monks 
have  their  garden.  Near  it  are  feveral  fprings,  and  a  bath  or  two,  which  are  called 
the  Baths  of  Mofes  ;  the  Greeks  as  well  as  fome  others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  Elim. 
The  greatcft  curiofities  at  Tor  are  the  productions  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  fhell  fifh  of  it 
are  different  from  thofe  of  the  feas  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  what  are  moft  peculiar  to  it, 
arc  the  feveral  flone  vegetables,  the  Madreporce,  a  fort  of  coral,  the  fungi  or  mufhrooms, 
and  the  red  pipe  coral.  I  went  to  the  houfe  that  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  I  was  entertained  by  the  prieft  :  I  had  a  letter  to  the  fleward  of  the  con- 
vent, who  being  abfent,  his  fon  came  to  me  and  brought  me  a  prefent  of  fruit  and 
fhells,  invited  me  to  eat  at  his  houfe,  but  exevjfing  myfclf,  he  lent  his  provifions  in 
for  me. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  town  is  a  ruined  cattle  under  an  Arab  governor ;  and  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  fouth  there  is  a  village  called  Jebelee :  beyond  it  is  the  bay  of  Raie, 
where  the  fhips  going  to  Suez  often  flay  when  the  wind  is  contrary.  They  fay  the 
Rvd  Sea  here  is  hall  a  day's  failing  over,  though  I  think  it  cannot  be  above  ten  leagues. 

*  lluys. '  l:  t'»  ijii-.ii*  :i;  'Eiixty.-/^ 'AfaSiaf  w  l'ai'Smoi.     Ptol.  v.  C.  17. 
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Oppofite  to  Tor  is  Jebel  Garib,  and  fouth  of  that  is  Jebel  Zeit,  that  is,  the  mountain  of 
oil,  which  they  fay  has  its  name  from  a  healing  water  there,  which  they  think  has  the 
effect  of  oil.  I  went  twice  into  the  Red  Sea,  fwimming  over  the  groves,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  of  coral  or  madrepora?,  which  is  fomewhat  dangerous,  and  pulled  feveral  of 
them  up.  I  could  not  obferve  that  they  were  in  any  part  fofter  at  firft  taking  out  than 
they  are  afterwards,  but  I  took  notice  that  they  changed  their  colour  in  a  very  fhort  time  ; 
fome  that  were  reddifh  to  a  deep  yellow,  and  thofe  that  were  white  to  a  pale  yellow.  I 
faw  none  of  the  fungi,  or  tube  coral  growing :  the  latter  is  found  at  about  the  diftance 
of  a  day  and  a  half:  I  got  a  finer  piece  of  it  than  ever  I  faw,  which  fhews  plainly  how  it 
grows  with  a  round  head  like  a  colly-flower. 

On  the  ninth  we  purfued  our  journey  towards  Mount  Sinai.  Crofling  over  the 
plain  to  the  eaft ,  and  travelling  about  fix  hours,  we  lay  near  the  entrance  into  a  narrow 
vale,  having  joined  fome  company  that  were  going  that  way.  At  Tor  they  demanded 
of  me  a  fmall  caphar,  but  I  did  not  pay  it,  and  a  fheik  that  was  in  the  company  took 
four  that  were  due  to  him  on  the  road,  and  another  four  for  Mount  Sinai,  becaufe  his 
anceftor  having  affifted  a  merchant,  who  had  like  to  have  had  a  dangerous  fall  at 
Mount  Sinai,  he  gave  him  four  medines,  which  they  have  demanded  of  every  one  that 
has  come  fince  to  Mount  Sinai ;  fo  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  give  the  Arabs  money  on 
any  account  whatfoever.  We  faw  a  hill  within  the  reft,  called  Jebel  Mefeka,  where 
they  fay  there  was  formerly  a  convent.  On  the  tenth  we  came  to  the  torrent  called 
Waad  Hebran  between  the  high  hills  of  granite.  I  obferved  fome  infcriptions  on  the 
large  rocks  that  lay  about  the  valley,  and  after  faw  feveral  fuch  infcriptions  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  there  are  many  palm  trees  in  this  vale.  We  came  to  the  fountain  Hebran,  which 
is  a  little  running  ftream  ;  and  to  fuch  another  half  a  mile  further.  We  pafled  through 
the  country  called  Diar  Frangi  (the  country  of  the  Franks),  becaufe  they  fay  formerly 
the  Franks  ufed  to  come  there.  We  had  on  the  left  Jebel  Mofinevvm,  that  is,  the  hill 
where  Mofes  flept ;  we  had  left  the  convent  of  Pharan  to  the  north,  and  going  on,  we  lay 
out  of  the  road  in  a  little  valley ;  for  they  feemed  to  think  there  was  fome  danger  here, 
probably  being  near  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  eleventh,  after  travelling 
fome  time,  we  turned  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  went  up  a  narrow  vale  called  Negeb-Houah, 
which  has  a  gentle  afcent,  and  water  and  palm  trees  in  it,  there  being  the  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent  to  the  left.  We  here  paffed  over  a  fquare  fpot  encompaffed  with  loofe 
ftones ;  where  it  is  faid  they  firft  defigned  the  convent,  but  they  pretend  that  the 
architect  by  fome  miracle  was  led  to  build  it  where  it  ftands.  We  went  on  and  arrived 
at  the  Greek  convent  of  St.  Catharine's,  commonly  called  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
being  on  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  the  north-eaft  fide  of  it.  I  was  drawn  up  in  a 
machine,  by  a  windlafs,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  conveyed  through  a  window  into 
the  convent.  The  archbilhop  of  Mount  Sinai  was  not  here,  but  his  deputy  and  the 
chief  of  the  convent  received  me  at  the  window,  and  afked  if  I  would  go  firft  to  my 
room,  or  to  the  church ;  I  went  to  the  latter,  where  they  fung  a  hymn,  and 
conducted  me  to  the  fhrine  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Catharine  was  depofited, 
and  then  fhewed  me  the  way  to  the  apartments  they  have  allotted  for  ftrangers. 

CHAP.  III.  —  Of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Places  about  it. 

MOUNT  Sinai  in  general,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Mofes  (the  mountain 
of  Mofes).  It  is  one  hill  with  two  fummits  :  the  Greeks  divide  the  mountain  into  four 
parts.  Half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a  little  plain.  Between  the  two  fummits  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  what  they  call  Mount  Horeb.     To  the  fouth  is  the  height  called  properly 
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Mount  Sinai.  Mnunt  Sor'ch  is  a  long  narrow  hill  to  the  weft  of  Horeb.  Eaft  of  the 
great  convent,  and  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  narrow  vale,  which  is  north  of  Mount  Horeb, 
is  a  round  hill  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Mount  of  Mofes.  It  joins  to  Mount 
Sinai  on  the  fouth,  and  10  Mount  Epifteme  on  the  north.  But  the  mountain  is  more 
commonly  divided  into  Sinai  properly  To  called,  and  Horeb.  I  mail  fpeak  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  Mount  Sinai  in  general,  as  thev  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Greeks.  The 
convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  fituated  on  the  north  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  weft 
of  the  Mount  of  Mofes ;  for  fo  I  chufe  to  exprefs  myfelf,  though  the  valley 
runs  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft.  At  a  well  in  the  convent,  called 
the  Well  of  Mofes,  they  fay,  Mofes  met  the  daughters  of  Jethro ;  that  on  the 
Mount  of  Moles  he  was  feeding  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law  ;  and  that 
in  the  fpot  where  now  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Bufh,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the 
great  church  of  the  convent,  grew  that  tree  which  appeared  to  Mofes  as  if  it  burnt  and 
was  not  continued,  and  out  of  which  God  fpake  to  him.  In  a  garden  near,  the  fathers 
have  planted  a  bramble,  fuch  as  are  common  in  Europe,  and  fay  it  was  fuch  a 
bufh  in  which  this  miracle  was  wrought ;  though  fuch  brambles  do  not  grow  in  thefe 
parts ;  but  they  tell  you  that  formerly  they  did.  To  the  weft  and  fouth  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  that  part  of  it  called  Mount  Serich,  is  a  narrow  vale,  called  the  vale  of  Jah, 
that  is,  the  vale  of  God.  The  vale  to  the  weft  is  certainly  the  vale  of  Rephidim,  whe^e 
the  Ifraelites  encamped  when  they  came  out  of  the  deferts  of  Sin.  Here  they  fhew  the 
rock  which,  they  fay,  Mofes  (truck,  and  the  waters  flowed  out,  when  God  told  him 
he  would  ftand  before  him  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which  was  after  called  Mafiah  and 
Meribah  ;  it  is  on  the  foot  of  Mount  Serich,  and  is  a  red  granite  ftone,  fifteen  feet  long, 
ten  wide,  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  On  both  fides  of  it,  towards  the  fouth  end,  and 
at  top,  the  ftone,  for  about  the  breadth  of  eight  inches,  isdifcoloured,  as  by  the  running 
of  water  ;  and  all  down  this  part  on  both  fides  and  at  top  are  a  fort  of  openings 
or  mouths,  fome  of  which  refemble  the  lion's  mouth  that  is  fometimes  cut  in  ftone 
fpouts.  but  appear  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  tool.  There  are  about  twelve  on  each  fide, 
and  within  every  one  is  an  horizontal  crack,  and  in  fome  alfo  a  crack  down  perpen- 
dicularly. There  is  alfo  a  crack  from  one  of  the  mouths  next  to  the  hill,  that  extends 
two  or  three  feet  to  the  north,  and  all  round  the  fouth  end.  The  Arabs  call  this  the 
ftone  of  Mofes;  and  they  put  herbs  into  thefe  mouths,  and  give  them  their  camels,  as  a 
fovereign  remedy,  as  they  think,  in  all  diforders.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  Ifrael  fought 
with  Amalek  ;  and  at  the  fouth-wcft  end  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  is  the  convent 
of  the  forty  martyrs,  where  the  fathers  have  only  a  fervant  who  takes  care  of  the 
large  garden.  Here  are  the  only  fruit  trees  in  all  thefe  parts,  which  they  have  of 
almoll  all  forts.  From  that  they  afcend  very  high  to  the  fouth-weft,  up  to  the  mountain 
of  St.  Catharine's,  and  on  the  fummit  of  it,  pretend  to  fhew  the  print  in  the  rock  where 
the  body  of  that  faint  lay  ;  who  being  tied  to  a  wheel  at  Alexandria,  under  the  Emperor 
Maxentius,  in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  it  is  faid  the  wheel  fnapped  in  pieces  ;  and  being 
afterwards  beheaded,  her  body  (according  to  her  prayer,  that  it  fhonld  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  infidels),  they  fay,  was  carried  by  angels  to  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
and  was  brought  to  the  convent  by  the  monks,  foon  after  it  was  iinifhed.  About  a 
third  of  the  way  up  is  the  fpring  of  partridges,  which  the  Caloyers  fay  was  difcovered 
by  partridges,  who  flew  after  the  body  ;  when  the  monks  retting  there,  who  brought  it 
down,  and  fullering  with  thirft,  the  birds  all  went  to  this  fpring,  by  which  means,  as 
they  fay,  they  found  the  water.  This  mountain  is  much  higher  than  any  other 
in  thefe  parts ;  and  when  one  is  at  the  top  of  it,  Mount  Sinai  north-caft  of  it  appears 
but  low.     From  the  top  of  this  high  mountain  I  faw  both  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
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on  the  eaft  fide,  a  part  of  the  fea  fouth  of  this  promontory ;  and  on  the  other  fide  into 
Arabia  Felix.  This  hill  is  a  fort  of  a  fpcckled  ftone  or  marble,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  granite  kind  ;  many  parts  of  which  are  dendrite  flones  marked 
with  beautiful  figures  of  trees ;  as  are  alio  fome  of  the  red  granite  (tones  of  Mount  Sinai, 
but  are  inferior  to  thefe  in  beauty. 

The  vale  of  Jah  does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Horeb 
to  the  north,  but  opens  into  a  plain  near  a  league  over  every  way,  which  is  called  the 
vale  of  Melgah.  This  alfo  to  the  north  opens  into  the  vale  of  Raha,  which  is  to  the 
well  of  the  vale  of  the  convent  that  is  between  Mount  Horeb  and  Mount  Epifteme. 
Oppofite  to  the  vale  of  Melgah  to  the  north  is  the  vale  of  fheik  Salem ;  it  is  to  the  weft 
of  Mount  Epifteme,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  mention.  Thefe  two  vales 
of  Melgah  and  Raha,  I  take  to  be  the  defert  of  Sinai,  intc  which  the  children  of  Ifrael 
moved,  before  Mofes  was  called  up  into  the  mount ;  and  they  remained  here  about  two 
years.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fummit  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  gave  the  law, 
is  not  to  be  feen  from  either  of  them,  and  from  very  few  places  ;  not  from  any  that  I 
could  obferve  to  the  north  or  north-weft,  being  hid  by  Mount  Horeb.  In  the  plain  of 
Melgah  is  a  well  dug  through  the  rock  ;  and  weft  of  the  vale  of  Raha  there  is  a 
narrow  paffage  to  the  eaft,  between  the  mountains ;  and  fuch  another  well  is  dug  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  which  is  called  Beer  Aboufely.  In  this  paffage  there  is  water  and  palm 
trtes  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  encampment  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  extended  this  way, 
which  might  be  a  part  of  the  defert  of  Sinai.  From  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  vale 
there  is  a  gentle  afcent,  between  Mount  Serich  and  Mount  Horeb,  which  leads  up  to 
Mount  Horeb,  paffes  by  the  chapels  of  St.  Panteleemon  and  St.  John  Baptift,  between  the 
fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  fo  goec  into  the  little  plain  between  Mount  Horeb 
and  Mount  Sinai.  This  is  called  the  road  of  Serich  ;  and,  according  to  a  tradition  they 
have,  it  is  very  probable  that  Moles  went  up  to  Mount  Sinai  this  way,  being  the  eafieft 
afcent  of  the  three  ways  up  to  the  mountain,  and  neareft  to  the  fuppofed  defert  of 
Sinai.  Coming  out  from  this  road,  into  the  vale  of  Rahah,  about  a  furlong  to  the 
weft,  is  the  fpot  where  they  fay  Aaron  caft  the  head  of  the  calf ;  for  there  being  a  hole 
in  the  rock  fomewhat  in  the  ftiape  of  a  head,  they  will  have  it  that  the  head  of  the  calf 
was  caft  there,  which  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  ;  for  they  fpeak  of  the  head  of  this 
animal  as  the  objett  of  their  adoration.  Near  it  is  an  advanced  rock,  which  feems  to 
be  formed  naturally  into  fteps.  They  fay  the  idol  was  placed  on  it ;  and  certainly  a 
fitter  place  could  not  be  chofen  to  expofe  fuch  an  idol  on,  as  it  is  feen  from  all  the 
neighbouring  vallies.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  vale  of  M«lgah,  is  a  fort  of  a  narrow 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent  which  the  Greeks  call  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  fay  thofe  finners 
were  there  fwallowed  up  by  the  earth  ;  but  when  this  happened,  they  had  left  the 
defert  of  Sinai :  and  the  laft  place  mentioned  before  this  account  is  Hazeroth,  in  the 
defert  of  Paran. 

It  is  conjectured  by  fome  that  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Mount  Sinai,  is  from 
(HjD)  in  the  Hebrew,  which  fignifies  a  bulh,  on  account  of  the  dendrite  ftones  of 
this  mountain,  which  are  full  of  the  figures  of  trees  or  ftirubs  ;  or,  it  might  have  its 
name  from  fome  part  of  it  abounding  in  fuch  ftirubs.  Sine,  alfo  in  the  Perfian  lan- 
guage, fignifies  a  breaft  ;  fo  that  probably  it  has  its  name  from  ihe  Hebrew,  or  from 
the  other  caftern  word,  as  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Catharine  are  the  higheft  hills  in 
all  thefe  parts,  and  poflibly  might  be  likened  to  the  breafts  of  the  human  body.  It  is 
alfo  in  the  eaftern  writers  often  called  Thor,  by  way  of  eminence,  which  fignifies  a 
mountain  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  called  Thour  Sinai,  though  fome  eaftern  writers  pretend 
that  both  the  mountains  and  the  town  had  their  name  from  a  fon  of  Uhmael. 
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The  moft  ufual  way  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  that  which  is  called  the  way  of  the  fteps, 
which  begins  at  the  convent  on  the  north  fide  of  Mount  Horeb,  the  fteps  are  narrow, 
of  the  rough  red  granite  of  the  mountain  ;  in  the  different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  granites,  fome  being  of  the  grey  kind.  Afcending,  one  paffes  by  a  fine 
fpring,  and  after  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  concerning  which  they  have  fome  hiftories. 
Further  is  a  narrow  gateway  at  a  pafs  up  the  mountain,  and  beyond  that  a  fecond. 
It  is  faid  that  all  Chriftians  ufed  to  receive  the  facrament  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  delivered  a  certificate  to  the  keeper  of  the  firft  gate,  that  they  had  confeffed  at  the 
convent  below ;  and  receiving  another  paper  there,  delivered  it  at  the  fecond  gate, 
which  is  juft  at  the  entrance  into  the  little  plain  fpot  between  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where 
there  is  a  well  and  a  pool  of  water  to  the  fouth.  To  the  weft  is  the  road  called  the  road 
of  God  (Derb  le  Jah),  which  has  its  name  from  the  vale  it  leads  down  to,  in  wnich  is 
the  convent  of  the  forty  martyrs.  To  the  north-weft  is  the  road  before-mentioned, 
which  Mofes  is  thought  to  have  ufed,  called  Derb  Serich  ;  it  paffes  between  the  little, 
fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  which  hill  abounds  in  finall  fhrubs  and  aromatic  herbs, 
where  they  feed  their  cattle.  There  are  alfo  among  them  feveral  white  thorn  trees, 
which  I  had  not  feen  any  where  in  the  eaft,  except  about  Antioch  ;  and  if  the  monks 
had  not  determined  it  to  a  bramble,  one  would  rather  imagine  this  was  the  tree  which 
is  called  a  bufh,  and  alfo  that  this  was  the  fpot,  being  a  retired  place  and  proper  for 
pafturage,  whereas  the  other  has  no  herbage  about  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  Juftinian's 
time,  when  the  convent  was  founded,  the  tradition  was  of  .the  place  of  the  convent, 
though  I  don't  find  that  they  had  this  tradition  in  the  Emprefs  Helena's  time,  who 
built  a  tower  within  the  fite  of  the  prefent  convent,  when  ftie  came  to  this  place  from 
Jerufalem,  anil  made  thofe  fteps  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  re- 
mains ;   though  fome  fay  that  fhe  founded  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bufh. 

About  Mount  llorcb  there  are  four  chapels:  St.  John  Baptift,  the  holy  girdle  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Panteliemon,  and  St.  Anne.  On  a  height  over  St.  Panteleimon, 
there  is  a  long  cell  cut  out  of  the  rock  where  they  fay  two  brothers,  the  fons  of  fome 
King,  lived  as  hermits.  And  near  St.  John's  chapel  is  a  building  with  three  cells  in  it, 
which  belonged  to  a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Gregory.  Returning  to  the  plain,  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  it  is  a  cell  under  a  rock  where  St.  Stephen  a  hermit  lived.  At  the 
very  firft  afcent  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  vale  of  Elias,  are  two  chapels  adjoining 
to  one  another,  dedicated  to  Elias  and  Elima,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  them  is  a  chapel 
now  ruined,  dedicated  to  St.  Marina.  Within  the  chapel  of  Elias  there  is  a  little  grott, 
where  they  fay  that  prophet  duelt  when  he  fled  to  this  place  :  and  now  the  Arabs  call 
the  way  to  Jerufalem  Derb  Ilclele,  which  they  told  me  fignificd  the  road  of  Elias. 
Going  up  that  fteep  afcent  to  Mount  Sinai,  foUthward,  is  the  print  or  fhape  of  a  camel's 
foot",  for  which  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  veneration,  and  they  fay  it  is  the  print  of 
the  foot  of  Mahomet's  camel  ;  for  they  have  a  ftory  that  he  and  his  camel  were  taken 
by  Gabriel  up  into  heaven,  that  another  foot  was  in  Cairo,  the  third  in  Mecca,  and  the 
fourth  in  Damafcus  ;  and  though  fuch  a  camel  mud  have  been  of  an  extraordinary 
fizc,  yet  the  figure  of  this  foot  is  not  bigger  than  ordinary.  A  little  higher  is  a  great 
ftone  hanging  out  from  the  rock,  and  they  have  fome  ftory  that  Elias  was  there  forbid 
to  go  further,  as  to  afcend  higher  was  permitted  only  to  Moles.  At  length  we  arrived 
at  the  top  of  this  mountain  which  is  but  fmall.  It  confifts  of  two  little  fummits  ;  one  at 
the  landing-place,  the  other  a  little  to  the  fouth  ;  on  the  1  itter  is  a  fmall  mofqme  under 
a  rock,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  it  isa  little  grott,  which  is  likewife  a  fori  <>t  a  mofque 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Mahometans.     Here  the)  1  fafted  forty  days  ;  and  there 

is  an  imperfect  Greek  infeription  on  the  ftone,  which  feems  to  be  older  than  the  be 
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ning  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  it  is  the  tenth  infcription  in  the  fifty-fifth  plate.  On 
the  other  fummit  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Greek  charch  of  our  Saviour,  and  north  of  it 
a  fmaller  belonging  to  the  Latins.  According  to  the  tradition  they  have  in  the  country, 
Mofes  received  the  law  on  the  fpot  where  thefe  churches  are.  To  the  north  of  thefe 
churches,  and  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  Latins,  is  a  great  rock  about  nine  feet 
fquare,  which  is  almoft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  church.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to 
get  to  the  top  of  it,  being  the  very  higheft  point  of  the  mountain.  Under  the  weft 
fide  of  this  rock  is  a  cavity,  in  which  any  one  may  conveniently  lie  ;  and  from  it  there 
is  a  crack  in  the  rock  to  the  eaft,  through  which  one  may  fee  the  light.  This  is  faid  to 
be  the  place  from  whence  Mofes  faw  the  back  parts  of  the  Lord,  when  he  told  him 
"  that  he  would  put  him  into  a  clift  of  the  rock."  Exodus  xxxiii.  22.  The  common 
people  fay  the  rock  inclined  forward,  that  Mofes  might  not  fee,  and  that  lifting  him- 
felf  up  to  look,  he  left  the  impreffion  of  his  back  in  the  top  of  the  cell.  The  Maho- 
metans have  a  great  veneration  for  this  place,  and  it  is  faid  often  facrifice  at  it ;  and  I 
faw  the  entrails  of  beafts  near  their  mofque.  In  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  ciftern 
that  was  made  above  the  ground,  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  hold  the  rain  water,  and  an 
arched  building,  which  might  alfo  be  a  ciftern.  They  fay  there  were  three  thoufand 
fteps  from  the  convent  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  five  hundred  of  which  to  the  fpring,  one 
thoufand  more  to  St.  Mary's  chapel,  five  hundred  to  St.  Elias's  chapel,  and  thence  a 
thoufand  to  the  top.  Eaft  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  a  little  valley  which  is 
weft  of  the  great  valley,  there  being  a  rifing  ground  between  them.  This  is  called  the 
valley  of  Seer,  and  is  the  only  place  that  retains  any  thing  of  the  name  of  Mount  Seer, 
which  the  Ifraelites  are  faid  to  have  compalfed  in  their  travels  about  the  wildernefs, 
which  might  be  a  general  name  for  many  mountains.  The  north  part  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  of  red  granite  for  above  half  way  up,  all  the  reft  being  a  granite  of  a  yellowifh 
ground,  with  fmall  black  grains  in  it,  and  the  mountain  at  a  diftance  appears  of  two 
colours. 

Mount  Epifteme,  is  fo  called  from  a  woman  of  that  name,  who  lived  on  it  with 
her  hufband  Galaktion,  and  afterwards  a  nunnery  was  founded  there,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  At  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  this  mountain,  at  the  entrance 
both  into  the  valley  of  Sheik  Salem,  and  into  that  of  the  convent  from  the  valley  of 
Rahah,  there  is  a  little  hill  called  by  the  Arabs  Araone,  and  by  the  Greeks  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  teftimony,  (V  o-xjikj?  th  fj.afv^a,)  where  they  fay  Aaron  was  confecrated, 
and  where  he  firft  offered  up  folemn  prayers  to  God  ;>  fo  that  if  there  is  any  regard  to 
be  had  to  this  tradition,  it  is  probable  that  on  this  very  hill  was  placed  the  tabernacle  of 
the  teftimony  of  the  congregation,  which  Mofes  was  ordered  to  place  without  the  camp 
afar  off. 

In  one  of  the  roads  from  the  convent  to  Suez,  there  is  exactly  fuch  another  ftone 
as  the  rock  of  Maffa  and  Meribah  in  Rephidim,  with  the  fame  fort  of  openings  all 
down,  and  the  figns  where  the  water  ran.  I  was  defirous  to  pafs  by  jt  army  return, 
but  unfortunately  was  led  another  way.  I  alked  the  Arabs  about  it,  who  told  me  it 
was  likewife  called  the  ftone  of  Mofes,  and  that  they  judged  it  had  the  fame  virtues  as 
the  other.  The  firft  account  I  had  of  it,  I  can  very  much  depend  upon,  being  from  a  ma- 
nufcript  journal,  writ  by  the  prcfent  prefetto  of  Egypt  from  the  Progaganda  Fide,  who 
went  this  journey  with  an  Engiifti  gentleman  now  in  London.  The  way  to  it  is  by  the 
valley  of  Sheik  Salem,  being  about  fixteen  miles  from  the  convent  to  the  north-weft. 
The  reafon  why  I  am  fo  particular  is,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  this  muft  be  the  rock  Me- 
ribah, in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  or  Kadefti,  which  Mofes  fmote  twice,  and  the  water 
came  out  abundantly,  being  after  they  returned  into  thefe  parts  from  Eziongebcr  ; 
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though  the  father  took  ho  notice  of  this  particular,  but  only  relates  what  he  obferved. 
About  four  hours  from  the  convent,  in  this  road,  is  a  ftone  the  Arabs  pay  a  great 
refpecl:  to,  having  a  tradition  that  Mahomet  fat  on  it  when  he  came  to  this  convent. 
I  could  find  no  tradition  amongft  the  monks  that  Mahomet  was  born  here,  or  was  a 
fervant  to  the  convent,  as  fome  have  faid,  but  found  in  a  hiftory  of  the  convent,  that  he 
was  born  in  the  dcferts  of  Kinfi,  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  that  when  he  came  to  the  con- 
vent, he  was  honourably  entertained  by  them,  and  granted  that  patent  of  their  privi- 
leges in  particular,  and  of  Chriftians  in  general,  which  was  in  their  hands  to  the  time 
of  Sultan  Selim,  who  efteeming  it  too  precious  a  treafure  to  be  in  their  potfefilon,  took 
it  from  them,  and  granted  them  one  under  his  own  hand  in  the  fame  terms.  They 
have  great  privileges  granted  in  this  patent ;  but  the  conditions  proved  to  be  hard,  to 
give  food  to  all  coiners.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  laffc  chapter,  tranflated  from 
the  modern  Greek.  The  famous  Sinaic  infeription,  mentioned  by  Kircher,  is  on  a  fmall 
ftone  about  half  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  convent,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb.  Some 
have  faid  that  Jeremiah  hid  under  it  the  veffels  of  the  temple  ;  but  the  place  where  he 
depofited  them  was  at  Mount  Nebo.  Others,  with  lefs  appearance  of  truth,  fay  that 
Mofes  and  Aaron  are  buried  under  it.  It  is  faid  the  Arabs  have  fometimes  feen  a  light 
about  it,  and  imagining  the  ftone  to  have  a  virtue  in  it,  have  broken  off  pieces  from  it, 
as  a  remedy  taken  as  a  powder,  when  they  are  not  well,  and  fo  the  infeription  is  almoft 
entirely  defaced.  However,  I  faw  enough  of  it  to  be  affined  that  it  is  the  fame 
infeription  that  is  in  Kircher,  of  which  I  had  a  copy  by  me,  which  he  fays  was  com- 
pared by  two  or  three  perfons  *.  There  are  on  many  of  the  rocks,  both  near 
thefe  mountains  and  in  the  road,  a  great  number  of  inferiptions  in  an  ancient  cha- 
racter ;  many  of  them  I  copied,  and  obferved  that  moft  of  them  were  not  cut  but 
ftained,  making  the  granite  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  where  the  ftone  had  fcaled,  I 
could  fee  the  ftain  had  funk  into  the  ftone.  I  obferved  one  particularly  that  is  a  black 
ftone  both  within  and  without,  and  the  infeription  is  white. 

There  are  other  convents  and  chapels  about  the  mountains,  befides  thofe  I  have 
mentioned  ;  as  at  the  north  end  of  the  olive  garden  of  the  forty  martyrs,  is  the  chapel 
and  cell  of  St.  Onuphrius,  the  latter  being  under  a  rock.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
valley  of  Melgah  is  the  convent  of  the  apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  the 
monaftery  keeps  a  fervant.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  it  is  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  Mary 
of  David.  Oppofito  to  this,  over  the  hills  to  the  weft,  is  the  valley  ofTeleh,  a 
pleafant  retired  place,  where  there  is  much  water,  and  feveral  gardens.  Here  is  the 
fmall  convent  of  St.  Cofmas  and  Uamianus,  in  which  there  is  a  fervant.  To  the  north 
there  is  a  ruined  building,  called  by  the  fathers  the  prifon  of  St.  John  Climax,  from  a 
cell  of  that  hermit  under  a  rock  that  is  beyond  if.  This  prifon  was  a  fort  of  a  con- 
vent, to  which  they  fometimes  lent  their  monks  to  do  penance  ;  and  under  it  is  a 
fmall  grott  in  the  rock.  They  were  at  firft  hermits  lure,  and  it  is  faid  that  the  her- 
mits of  this  place  and  of  St.  Saba  (the  convent  I  fuppofe  near  Jerulalem)  petitioned  the 
Emperor  Jullinian  to  build  them  a  convent,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  Emprefs  Helena  feems  to  have  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  great  convent, 
in  a  tower  ihe  built,  probably  for  her  own  convenience,  when  fhe  came  here,  as  well 
as  ior  the  monks ;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  convent,  where  the  archbifhop's  lodgings 
now  are  ;  it  is  (fill  called  St.  Helen's  tower,  and  has  in  it  three  chapels.     This  convent 

1  The  Greeks  call  tins  Infeription  0t3  ^«5*x1a  yjaju/Wlw,  ^thc  words  of  God  engraved.)  This  infeription 
may  be  feen  in  Kirchei'a  Pu  Iromua  Copticus. 
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is  built  on  a  defcent,  but  the  defign  feemed  to  have  been  to  raife  the  lower  part  by  a 
great  number  of  arches,  many  of  which  remain,  and  to  have  built  the  firit  floor  on  a 
level,  and  railed  two  more  on  it ;  for  the  walls  round  have  three  tiers  of  windows  or 
holes  :  there  is  nothing  of  ancient  building  but  thefe  walls  and  arches,  and  the  church, 
which  are  well  built,  of  large  hewn  (tone  of  a  coarfc  red  granite.  The  walls  are  fix 
feet  thick,  fome  part  of  them  are  ruined,  efpccially  almoft  all  the  fouth  fide,  which  is 
rebuilt  of  rough  ftone.  There  is  a  walk  all  round,  on  the  top  of  the  walls  ;  the  old 
gate  now  built  up  is  on  the  weft  fide  ;  there  is  fome  fign  of  a  Greek  infeription  over  it, 
but  fuch  as  I  believe  would  not  be  legible,  if  any  one  could  come  near  it.  They  enter 
from  the  garden  by  a  fmall  door,  the  great  door  never  being  opened  but  when  the 
archbifhop  firft  comes  to  the  convent.  Before  it  there  is  a  court  walled  round,  with 
the  entrance  built  up,  to  keep  the  Arabs  from  it,  left  they  fhould  force  their  way  in  ; 
fo  that  all  the  people  are  drawn  up  to  a  window  about  forty  feet  high.  The  convent  is 
very  irregular  and  ill  built,  of  unburnt  brick  :  the  walls  having  little  fquare  towers  at 
each  corner,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  fide.  The  whole  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  broad  from  north 
to  fouth.  They  have  their  mills,  bakehoufes,  and  all  offices  that  are  neceflary  for 
people  who  muft  have  every  thing  within  themfelves.  The  great  church  of  the  tranf- 
figuration  is  on  the  loweft  ground  of  the  convent,  towards  the  north-eaft  corner ;  it 
confifts  of  a  nave,  an  ifle  on  each  fide  built  lower,  and  three  chapels  on  the  outfide, 
built  ftill  lower  than  the  ifles  ;  the  roof  of  it  is  of  cyprefs,  covered  with  lead,  and  feems 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Juftinian  ;  for  on  the  beams  are  fome  inferiptions  to  the 
honour  of  Juftinian  and  his  Emprefs  Theodora,  whofe  pictures  are  likewife  in  Mofaic, 
over  the  arch  of  the  femicircle  of  the  high  altar.  There  are  two  rows  of  columns  in 
the  church,  which  I  difcovered  to  be  of  the  coarfe  granite ;  for  they  are  plaiftered 
over ;  the  capitals  are  all  different,  though  doubtlefs  made  for  the  church  ;  fome  of 
them  are  bad  imitations  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  eaft  femicircle  has  round  it 
three  degrees  of  feats  like  fteps,  and  in  the  middle  the  archiepifcopal  chair ;  they  fay, 
by  fome  miracle  they  were  formerly  forbid  fitting  in  it,  fo  now  they  put  the  tabernacle 
on  it,  in  which  are  preferved  the  holy  myfteries.  The  church  was  very  beautifully 
paved  ;  but  being  deftroyed  by  fome  Turks,  who  thought  to  find  treafures,  it  was  as 
beautifully  repaired  in  the  laft  century,  under  the  Archbifhop  Athanafius  j  and  there 
is  in  it  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  coflly  marbles,  brought  from  Damafcus. 
There  is  an  inclofed  portico  before  the  church,  and  a  tower  feems  to  have  been 
defigned  at  each  end,  over  the  chapels  at  the  corner.  This  church  is  probably  a  very 
perfect  model  of  an  ancient  Greek  church.  On  the  partition  between  the  high  altar 
and  the  church  is  a  marble  cheft  adorned  with  reliefs  of  foliages,  in  which  are  preferved 
the  relicks  of  St.  Catharine.  Among  them  is  the  fkull  which  probably  is  imperfect, 
becaufe  it  is  not  taken  out,  and  the  left  hand  very  perfect,  having  on  the  fingers  feveral 
rings  ;  and  is  adorned  with  pearls.  The  Greeks  fay  the  whole  body  is  in  it,  which 
may  be  much  doubted.  Adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  is  the  chapel  of  the 
holy  bufh,  which,  they  fay,  grew  where  there  now  lies  a  white  marble  ftone  under  the 
altar,  which  they  kifs  with  great  devotion  ;  no  one  entering  into  the  chapel  without  putting 
off  their  fhoes.  To  the  north  of  this  is  a  chapel,  and  there  is  another  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  it ;  the  latter  is  called  the  chapel  of  the  holy  fathers  ;  and  it  appears  by  a  Greek 
infeription,  that  twelve  martyrs  are  there  buried,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  number 
of  the  forty  thoufand  martyrs.  About  the  convent  are  fixteen  other  chapels ;  one  of 
which  is  in  the  garden,  adjoining  to  the  dormitory  of  the  archbifhop  and  monks,  who 
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are  laid  in  a  houfe  built  above  ground,  without  being  inhumed  ;  and  the  archbifliops 
only  have  the  honour  of  coffins. 

They  h;ive  two  wells  in  the  convent,  one  is  called  the  well  of  Mofes,  the  water  of 
which  is  cold,  and  ufed  in  fummer,  the  other,  the  well  of  the  holy  bufh,  which  is 
not  fo  cold,  this  they  drink  in  the  winter.  All  their  fprings  and  wells  depend  much  on 
the  rain:  and  in  the  valleys,  between  the  fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  they  have  built 
walls  to  keep  the  water  from  running  off,  that  it  may  fink  down  and  fupply  their 
wells  ;  notwithstanding  this  they  want  water  for  mod  of  their  gardens,  by  reafon 
that  the  rains  ot  late  years  have  not  been  plentiful ;  and  many  of  their  trees  die  on 
that  account. 

The  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  when  depofed,  have  often  been  banilhed  to  this 
convent.  If  I  do  not  miltake,  Athanafius  was  of  this  monaftery  ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  Sergius  was  a  monk  here,  who  was  an  accomplice  with  Mahomet ;  and  I  fuppofe 
is  the  fame  perfon  that  afftfted  him  in  completing  the  Alcoran,  and  the  fyftem  of  the 
Mahometan  religion. 

The  convent  is  exempt  from  all  jurifdiclion,  and  is  governed  by  a  biihop,  who  has 
the  title  and  honours  of  an  archbilhop  ;  he  is  elected  from  their  own  body,  by  the 
monks  of  this  convent,  and  the  convent  at  Cairo,  and  goes  to  Jerufalem  to  be  confe- 
crated  by  the  patriarch.  Under  him  there  is  a  fuperior  that  fuperintcnds  under  the 
archbilhop  when  he  is  prefent,  and  governs  in  his  abfence ;  but  does  very  little  without 
confulting  in  a  meeting  that  is  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  either  of  the  oldell 
men,  of  greatefl  judgment,  or  of  thole  who  have  done  moli  fervice  to  the  convent, 
whether  priefts  or  lay-brothers,  no  office  or  feniority  entitling  any  one  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  it  *. 

In  Cairo  they  are  governed  by  an  archimandrite',  which  is  the  title  of  thofe  who  are 
fet  over  the  monks  that  are  abfent  from  the  principal  convent,  and  are  in  any  city ; 
and  he,  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbilhop  beyond  the  fea,  is  the  perfon  that  governs  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  convent.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  having  been  diffatisfied 
with  their  lad  archbilhop,  they  chofe  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  goumonos,  which 
is  the  name  they  give  to  fuperbrs  of  convents,  and  they  remained  under  this  govern- 
ment for  eighteen  years.  The  members  of  the  convent  are  prielts,  deacons,  or  lay- 
brothers  ;  the  latter  are  employed  in  fuperintending,  or  ferving  about  all  domcftic. 
affairs.  Their  manner  of  living  is  very  rigid,  and  kept  more  ftrictly  to  than  in  any 
other  convent  ;  they  never  eat  flelh,  and  in  lent,  nothing  that  is  the  produce  of  flefh, 
as  checfe  or  the  like  ;  and  they  are  permitted  to  eat  oil  and  fhell-nfli  only  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  feaft  days,  in  lent;  no  Greek  being  allowed  to  eat  any  other  (iih  during 
that  feafon  :  and  any  one  may  conclude  how  coarfely  they  fare,  when  I  hardly  faw  an) 
other  difhes  there  than  rice  ill  dreffed  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  onions,  and  fometimes 
with  onions  and  dried  filh,  the  fame  fort  of  fim  dreffed  in  a  foup,  dried  horfe  beans 
fodden  in  water,  fallad,  and  cheefe.  They  have  two  feverefafts,  which  as  many  as  can 
obferve  ;  they  eat  nothing  from  Thurfday  evening  to  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  on 
Eafler  eve  ;  and  from  Sunday  evening  to  Alh- Wednefday  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fervice  of  the  Greek  church  here  is  performed  with  much  greater  decency  than 
ever  I  faw  it  in  any  other  place,  and,  it  is  probable,  mod  agreeable  to  the  ana 

•  Tlic  fuperior  of  the  convent  they  call  Ai'xai-^-.  The  fuperior  they  chofe  in  the  place  of  an  archbilhop 
was  called  'Hyufii/S;  the  coinmon  title  of  thofe  who  prefide  over  convents.  The  p:  it  its  they  call 
'ii(o^;»a^oi.  The  deacons  Aixxaoi.  The  lay  brothers  KaXtryipu,  which  according  to  they  pronunciation 
of  y,  is  Csdoycroi.     Their  meeting  or  chapter  they  call  ii  Su'vxji,-. 
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cuftoms  of  the  Greek  church;  for  though  the  convent,  as  they  fay,  has  been  twice 
rifled,  and  the  monks  obliged  to  fly,  yet  they  foon  returned  again,  fo  that  there  has 
been  a  conftant  fucceffion  ;  and  fome  years  paft  they  retired  to  Tor,  not  being  able  to 
fupport  the  Arabs.  They  ought  certainly  to  perform  their  officer,  well,  for  it  is  their 
whole  employment.  The  offices  are  very  long,  but  they  fhorten  them  by  faying  them 
very  faft,  which  one  may  conclude  from  their  often  faying  Kyrie  Eleyfon  forty  times 
without  drawing  breath.  Their  offices  take  up  great  part  of  their  time.  In  lent  they 
rife  at  midnight,  and  perform  certain  devotions,  celebrating  the  facrament  only  four 
times  a  week,  from  nine  to  eleven,  when  they  dine.  At  other  times  they  do  not  rife 
at  midnight,  but  begin  to  celebrate  before  day.  They  have  fervice  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  it  is  over,  they  fup  and  go  early  to  repofe.  Jultinian  fentthem 
a  hundred  vaffals  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  many  more  from  Egypt,  to  ferve  the  con- 
vent ;  they  "were  formerly  much  increafed,  but  they  deftroyed  one  another  in  fome 
contentions  they  had,  fo  that  about  the  convent  there  are  not  forty  families  :  there 
are  of  them  at  Tor  and  other  parts,  the  Arabs  not  defiring  they  fhould  be  all  together 
left  they  fhould  be  too  hard  for  them  :  thefe  the  convent  fupplies  with  bread.  One  is 
always  within  the  convent,  to  take  care  of  the  large  mofque,  the  Mahometans  would 
have  near  their  great  church,  and  they  have  one  or  two  more  within  their  walls  for 
fome  fervices.  Thefe  vaffals  take  care  of  their  gardens,  and  do  other  affairs  for  them  as 
they  have  occafion. 

When  pilgrims  arrive  at  the  convent,  a  caloyer  or  lay- brother  is  appointed  to  attend 
on  them,  to  prepare  their  provifions  in  a  place  apart,  which  is  ferved  in  their  chamber. 
They  are  fliewn  all  the  chapels  and  offices  of  the  convent,  the  library,  where  there  are 
a  few  manuscripts,  but  I  faw  none  that  were  rare.  They  have  many  Greek  books  of 
the  firJl  printing.  The  pilgrims  commonly  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church  twice  a 
day,  and  on  fome  certain  days  they  dine  in  the  refectory  with  the  monks ;  and  foon 
after  they  arrive,  being  conducted  from  the  church  to  the  refectory,  they  perform  the 
ceremony  of  wafhing  the  feet,  as  they  do  at  Jerufalem.  If  the  pilgrim  is  in  orders, 
a  prieit  performs  that  ceremony  ;  1  had  that  honour  done  me  by  the  fuperior.  One 
of  the  monks,  after  this  ceremony  is  over,  holds  a  bafin  and  urn  to  wafli  the  hands,  and 
then  fprinkles  the  pilgrims  with  rofe  water ;  if  it  is  a  lay  perfon,  one  of  the  lay  monks 
performs  thefe  ceremonies,  the  whole  fociety  fitting  in  the  hall,  and  chanting  hymns. 
They  fit  at  the  table  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  rife  up  to  fay  grace  ;  one  of 
them  reads  at  a  dcik  all  the  time  of  dinner,  and  a  father  regulates  by  a  bell  the  por- 
tions he  is  to  read.  On  the  archbifhop's  table,  at  the  upper  end,  was  a  covered  plate 
with  bread  in  it,  and  on  each  fide  two  fmall  filver  cups  of  water  ;  one  of  the  priefts 
carried  the  plate  round,  all  prefent  taking  a  piece  of  bread.  In  like  manner  the  cups 
were  carried  round,  which  are  filled  with  wine  when  they  have  plenty  ;  every  one 
drinks  a  little  out  of  them.  After  this  they  went  and  fat  on  each  fide  of  a  paffage,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  archbifhop's  chair.  Here  they  remain  fome  time  and 
difcourfe  ;  every  one  taking  a  plate  of  wheat  or  peafe  out  of  bafkets  that  are  placed 
there,  and  picking  them  clean  ;  probably  with  an  intention  to  infinuate,  that  even 
their  diverfions  ought  to  be  attended  with  fome  ufeful  actions.  We  went  to  the  arch- 
bi (hop's  apartments,  where  coffee  and  other  refrefhments  were.ferved,  and  the  book 
of  benefa&ors  was  fliewn  ;  it  being  cuftomary  to  give  fomething  after  this  ceremony  is 
performed. 

On  Palm  Sunday  they  expofed  the  relicts,  and  about  noon  I  fet  out  with  a  caloyer 
to  go  up  the  mountain.  Being  let  down  by  the  window,  we  afcended  up  to  the  plain 
ol  St.  Elias,  that  divides  the  fummits  of  the  two  mountains.     We  vifited  all  the  parts 
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of  Horeb,  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  came  down  again  to  the  plain 
of  St.  Elias,  and  lay  there  in  the  chapel  of  that  Saint.  The  next  day  we  went  along 
the  valley,  between  the  two  hills  to  the  weft,  and  defcended  the  deep  hill  to  the 
convent  of  the  martyrs.  We  after  begun  to  afcend  the  mountain  of  St.  Catharine,  which 
was  a  fatigue  that  lafted  four  hours.  From  the  top  I  had  a  fine  view  all  round,  and 
defcended  to  the  convent  of  the  martyrs,  where  we  repofed  that  night,  after  a  day 
of  great  labour.  The  next  day  we  wont  along  the  valley  of  Rephidim,  and  came  to 
the  convent  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  valley  of  Melgah,  and  from  it  went  over  the  hill 
to  the  well:.  We  came  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cofmas  and  Damianus  in  a  valley,  where 
we  faw  all  the  remains  of  convents  and  hermitages.  The  next  morning  we  returned 
into  the  plain,  and  faw  feveral  things  in  the  way  to  the  convent ;  and  I  went  to  Jebel 
Moufeh,  to  the  fouth-eafc  of  it,  which  is  of  grey  granite  ;  and  was  drawn  up  again  into 
the  convent.  On  Good  Friday  the  relicts  were  again  expofed.  The  next  day  I  role 
after  midnight  to  fee  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  fet  out  again  to  go  a  fecond 
time  up  Mount  Sinai,  which  at  firft  they  made  fome  difficulties  of,  being  contrary  to 
their  ul'ual  cuftoms ;  but  I  had  a  defire  to  go  up  another  way,  by  which  they  fay  Mofes 
ufed  to  afcend  the  mountain ;  it  is  called  Derb  Seritch  j  fo  I  went  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Sinai  a  fecond  time. 

On  Eafter  Sunday  I  rofe  foon  after  midnight  to  fee  their  ceremonies.  All  being  over 
about  day-break,  we  went  to  the  archbifhop's  apartments,  where  they  broke  their 
fevere  fail,  by  eating  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cheefe ;  and  coffee  was  ferved  round. 
The  monks  feemed  extremely  pleafed  that  their  Lent  was  over,  were  very  chearful,  fung 
hymns  in  their  chambers,  and  went  to  repofe.  We  all  dined  together  in  the  refectory 
about  ten  in  the  morning  ;  and  coffee  being  ferved  in  the  paffage,  I  was  invited  to  the 
fuperior's  room,  and  from  thence  we  all  went  to  pais  fome  time  in  the  garden.  They 
had  afked  me  if  I  would  perform  our  fervice  on  Eafter-day  in  a  chapel  that  is  allotted 
for  that  purpofe ;  there  being  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and,  if  I  miftake  not, 
another  for  all  other  profeflions. 

As  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  country,  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  I  have 
already  remarked.  I  faw  few  trees,  except  the  acacia,  which  the  Arabs  here  call 
cyale,  and  I  believe  is  the  fame  that  is  called  fount  in  Egypt ;  it  is  certain  that  they  collect 
the  gum  acacia  from  it.  Some  parts  of  the  defert  abound  in  (mail  (hrubs.  There  are 
very  few  birds  in  this  country,  where  there  is  fo  little  food  for  them.  I  obferved  fome 
flocks  of  large  ftorks  with  black  wings,  which  were  probably  changing  their  climate  and 

tig  to  the  north  againft  the  fummer.  Of  wild  beafts,  they  have  only  a  few  tygers,  or 
leopards,  being  a  fmall  fpotted  fort  they  call  gatto-pardali,  fome  antelopes,  hares, 
wolves,  and  ahenas. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Of  the  Journey  of  the  Children  oflfracl. 

TO  the  account  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  part  of  Arabia,  1  fliall  add  fomething  con- 
cerning the  journey  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

re  are  four  roads  from  Cairo  to  the  north  part  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  one  called  Derb 
Ejenef  is  the  fartheft  to  the  north,  and  continues  a  confiderable  way  along  (he  plain  to 
the  north,  or  north-north-cafl,  then  afcending  between  fmall  hills,  it  pafies  by  the 
mountains  called  Hauhebi,  and  defcends,  as  I  was  informed,  from  the  north  to 
Adjcroute,  which  is  to  the  north-north-well  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  though  1  have  fome  reafon 
to  doubt,  if  it  does  not  come  into  the  common  road  to  the  weft  of  Adjcroute,  in  the 
narrow  pafs  about  Ilamatibihara,  where  I  was  {hewn  a  road  coming  in  call  oi  the 
5  road 
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road  of  the  Hadjecs  or  pilgrims.     The  fecond  road,  called  Derb  Hadjar,  afcends  up 
the  hills  to  the  fouth  from  thofe  burial  places  near  Cairo,  called  Keid  Bey  ;  goes  on  eaft 
of  thefe  as  on  a  fort  of  a  plain,  having  in  many  parts  little  hills  on  each  fide,  and  a 
range  of  hills  at  fome  diftance  to  the  fouth,  and  at  length  going  in  between  the  hills, 
a  little  beyond  a  valley,  called  Tearo  Said,  paffes  a  very  narrow  defilee,  called  Hara- 
minteleh,  and  then  coming  into  a  fort  of  open  plain,  having  Mount  Attakah  on  the 
fouth,  it  leads  to  Adjeroute.     At  Tearo  Said,  a  third  road  Derb-el-Hadjee  (the  way 
of  the  pilgrims)  comes  into  the  laft,  having  gone  north  to  the  Birke  or  lake,  eight 
miles  from  Cairo  ;   from  which  place  it  afcends  the  low  hills  to  the  eaft,  and  continues 
on  them.     The  moft  fouth  em  road  is  Derb  Toueric,  being  fouth  of  thofe  hills  on  which 
are  the  two  laft  roads,  and  as  I  fuppofe,  paffes  between  the  two  ridges  of  mountains 
Attakah  and  Gewoubec,  which  are  the  two  hills  on  the  weft  of  the  Red  Sea,  next  to 
Suez,  and  paffes  over  the  fouth  part  of  Mount  Attakah,  and  fo  by  the  fea  fhore  leads 
to  Suez,  or  directly  to  Adjeroute.     It  is  moft  probable  that  the  Ifraelites  went  by  the 
firft  road  Derb  Ejenif,  becaufe  it  comes  out  from  the  mountains  neareft  to  the  wildernefs 
of  Etham  or  Shur,  which  appear  to  be  the  fame  from  Exodus  xv.  22.  and  Num- 
bers xxxiii.  8.     The  firft  born  were  (lain  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Abib, 
that  is,  the  night  before  the  day  of  the  fourteenth,  and  they  were  thruft  out  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  ;  and  the  people  of  Ifrael  being  probably  gathered  together  to  go 
away  (according  to  Pharoah's  promife)  on  the  eaft  of  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Memphis, 
that  day  they  might  go  north,  leaving  the  land  of  Ramefas  ;  for  I  rather  fuppofe  it  to 
be  a  country  than  any  particular  town,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  country  about  Heliopolis, 
now  called  Matarea.     And  they  came  to  Succoth,  which  might  be  about  a  village 
called  Chanke,  about  five  hours  or  ten  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  near  this  place  there 
is  water  of  the  canal,  with  which  they  might   provide  themfelves.     We  may  fuppofe 
they  fet  out  the  night  after  the  fifteenth  ;  they  then  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge 
of  the  wildernefs,  that  is  in  the  edge  of  the  wildernefs  of  Etham  ;  or  it  might  be  at  a 
winter  torrent  called  Etham,  which  might  give  name  to  the  wildernefs,  and  be  at  the 
edge  of  it.     This  mult  have  been  about  the  north  of  the  Red   Sea,  and  probably 
inclining  to  the  north-eaft  of  it.     They  were  ordered  to  remove  from  Etham,  and  to 
turn  again  unto  Pihahiroth,  oppofite  to  Baalzephon,  Exodus  xiv.  2.  before  it,  before 
Migdol,  Numbers  xxxiii.  7.  between  Migdol  and  the  fea,  before  Baalzephon  by  the 
fea,  Exodus  xiv.  2.  and  the  Egyptians  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  fea,  befide 
Pihahiroth,  Exodus  xiv.  9.     They  turned  again  to  Pihahiroth,  a  place  they  had  been 
at  before,  probably  the  old  Cleopatris,  fomething  nearer  the  defcent  from  the  moun- 
tains.    Befide,  or  on  the  fide  of  this  place  they  were  encamping,  it  may  be  a  little  to 
the  fouth-fouth-weft,  over  againft  Baalzephon,  which   might  be  Arfinoe,  and  be  fo 
called  from  fome  extraordinary  worfhip  in  it  of  the  fun  or  Baal.     They  were  encamp- 
ing by  the  fea,  probably  to  the  weft  of  it,  before  Migdol,  and  between  it  and  the 
fea.     Migdol  might  be  the  ancient  Heroopolis,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  where 
Adjeroute  is  ;  fo  that  the  Egyptians  coming  down  the  hill,  in  the  road  called  Derb 
Ejenef,  and  feeing  that  they  could  fhut  up  any  retreat  both  to  the  north  and  weft, 
Pharaoh  might  well  fay  of  them  "  They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  and  the  wildernefs 
hath  fhut  them  in."  .  "We  may  fuppofe  that  the  Ifraelites  marched  moft  part  of  the 
night ;  for  it  is  faid  the  Egyptians  came  not  near  the  Ifraelites  all  the  night ;  and  that 
the  Lord  caufed  the  fea  to  go  back  by  a  ftrong  eaft  wind  all  that  night ;  and  probably 
towards  the  morning  the  waters  were  divided,  and  the  children  of  Ifrael  went  into  the 
jnidft  of  the  fea  ;  and  in  the  morning  watch,  the  Lord  troubled  the  holt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians f  and  Mofes  ftrctching  out  his  hand,  the  waters  came  again  and  overwhelmed 
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the  Egyptians.     It  is  probable  that  the  Ifraelites  went  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea, 
till  they  came  to  the  afcent  over  the  fouth  part  of  Mount  Attakah,  in  Derb  Touerik  ; 
for  fuch  a  great  number  of  people  to  pafs  fuch  a  road  would  take  up  much  time  ;  fo 
here  it  is  probable  the  waters  were  divided,  and  that   they  paffed  over  to  a  point  near 
the  fprings  of  Mofes,  which  makes  out  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  within  which  the  mips 
now  lie  at  anchor.     And  the  tradition  in  the  country  is,  that  the  Ifraelites  pafled  over 
where  the  mips  anchor.     The   Red  Sea  lies  here  pretty  near  north-eaft,  and  fouth- 
weft  ;  and  the  Lord  fent  a  ftrong  eaft  wind  all  that  night,  by  which  he  caufed  the  fea 
to  go  back  ;  but  then  he  alfo  divided  the  waters,  and  made  the  fea  dry  land.     The 
waters  might  be  faid  to  be  on  their  right,  if  the  fea  had  retired  by  the  natural  caufes 
of  wind  and  tide  ;  though  it  could  not  well  be  faid  to  be  a  wall  to  them  on  the  right, 
as  it  could  by  no  means  be  faid  to  be  a  wall  to  them  on  the  left,  if  all  the  water  was 
retired  to  the  fouth-weft  or  to  the  right ;  but  the  waters  ftood  on  a  heap,  and  were  a 
wall  to  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.     The  Ifraelites  landing  here,  might 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Ein  Moufeh  (the  fprings  of  Mofes)  which  might  from  this  have 
the  name  continued  among  the  Jews  by  tradition,  who  might  after  vifit  thefe  places, 
and  fo  it  might  become  the  common  name  when  Chriflianity  was  eftablilhed.     They 
then  went  three  days  journey  into  the  wildernefs  of  Etham,  or  Shur.     The  wildernefs 
of  Shur  might  be  the  fouth  part  of  the  wildernefs  of  Etham  ;   for  about  fix  hours  from 
the  fpring  of  Mofes,  is  a  winter  torrent  called  Sedur,  and  there  is  a  hill  to  the  eaft 
higher  than  the  reft,  called  Kala  Sedur  (the  fortrefs  of  Sedur)  from  which  this  wil- 
dernefs might  have  its  name.     In  thefe  three  days  they  found  no  water  ;  but  meeting 
with  a  fpring  of  bitter  waters,  Mofes  being  ordered  to  throw  a  tree  into  them,  they 
were  made  fweet,  and  the  place  was  called  Marah.     About  four  hours  north  of 
Corondel,  and  about  fixteen  fouth  of  the  fpring  of  Mofes,  is  a  part  of  the  mountain 
to  the  weft  called  Le  Marah,  and   towards  the  fea  is  a  fait  well   called  Birhammcr,  fo 
that  this  is  probably  the  place ;  five  or  fix   hours  a  day  being  a  fuffkient  march  with 
women  and  children,  when  they  faw  their  enemies  drowned,  and   were  in   no  fear, 
and  in  fearch  of  water,  which  they  could  not  find.     They  removed  from  Marah,  and 
came  unto  Elim,  and  in  Elim  were  twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  three-fcore  and  ten 
palm-trees-.     About  four  hours  fouth  of  Le  Marah  is  the  winter  torrent  of  Corondel, 
in  a  very  narrow  valley,  lull  of  lamarifk-trees,  fome  palm-trees,  and  there  is  tolerable 
water  about  half  a  mile  weft  of  the  road.     Beyond  this  about  half  an  hour,  is  the 
winter  torrent  called  Dieh-Salmeh,  and  an  hour  or  two  further  is  the  valley  or  torrent 
of  Wouffet,  where  there  are  feveral  fprings  of  water  that  area  little  fait.     I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  one  of  them,  but  rather  Corondel,  is  Elim,  becaufe  it  is  faid  afterwards 
they  removed  from  I'lini,  and  encamped  at  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  the  way  from  Corondel  to 
go  to  the  valley  of  Baharum  is  part  of  it  near  the  fea,  where  I  was  informed  there  was  good 
water,  and  fo  probably  the  Ifraelites  encamped  there.     If  the  Ifraelites  had  encamped  at 
Tor,  which  many  would  have  to  be  Elim,  near  the  well  of  frefh  water,  which  is  no 
more  than   half  a  league  from  the  fea,  and  almoft   within  the  view  of  it,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  faid  that  they  went  afterwards  and  encamped  at  the   Red  Sea  ;  and 
the  fait  waters  there,  called  the  fprings  and  baths  of  Mofes,  are  not  a  mile  from  the 
fea.     Suppofing  then  Corondel   to   be  Elim,  it  is  probable  they  went  this  way  by  the 
fea  into  a  long  valley  (which  may  be  the  defert  of  Sin),  that  extends  away  to  Tor,  and 
to  the  fouth  to  the  fea,  being  about  two  or  three  leagues  wide  in  fome  parts,  and  is 
between  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to  the  weft,  towards  the  fea ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  children  of  Ifrael   fhould  encamp  about  Tor,  where 
there  is  good  water  ;  and  this  might  give  occafion  for  the  name  of  thofe  fprings.     It 
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was  in  the  wildernefs  of  Sin  that  God  gave  them  manna  ;  from  Tor  one  goes  eaft  to 
the  valley  of  Hebran,  which  is  a  winter  torrent  between  high  hills.     There  are  feveral 
fprmgs  in  it  of  excellent  water,  and  I  law  there  two  wells.     This  probably  is  Dophkah, 
where  the  Ifraelites  encamped   when   they  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wildernefs  of 
Sin,  Numbers  xxxiii.  12.    From  this  valley  the  road  is  over  the  mountains  to  the  eaft, 
into  the  pleafant  valley  of  Bouerah,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  between  high  hills.   There 
was  water  near  it,  but  having  failed,  the  Arabs  have  left  thofe  parts.     This  probably  is 
Alufti,  where  they  encamped  when  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  Numbers  xxxiii.  13. 
From  this  place  the  road  is  over  a  height  between  the  mountains,  and  leads  into  the 
valley  of  Rahah,  part  of  the  fuppofed  defert  of  Sinai.     From  the  defert  of  Sinai,  they 
went  into  the  defert  of  Zin,  which  feems  to  be  a  general  appellation  for  a  great  extent 
of  defert  and  hills  ;  and  Kadefh  and  Paran  are  ufed  promifcuouily  for  the  fame  defert, 
Numbers  x.  12.    Numbers  xx.  1.  Numbers  xxxiii.  36.  ;    but    notwithftanding    it    is 
probable  that  different  parts  of  it  were  called   more  efpecially  by  thefe  names.     Paran 
feems  to  have  been  to  the  fouth,  about  the  hill   they  now  call  Pharan,  and  a  winter 
torrent  of  the  fame  name,  which  are  to   the  fouth-weft.     To  this  part  the  Ifraelites 
went,  when  they  came   to  the   defert  of  Sinai ;  and  when  they  returned  from  Ezion- 
geber  into  the  defert  of  Zin,  we  find  them  at  Kadefh,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  defert  of  Paran  to  the  eaft,  Numbers  xiii.  26.  where  Mofes  ftruck  a 
rock  a  fecond  time,  and  the  water  flowed  out.     This  is  fuppofed  to  be  eight  hours 
north  or  north-north-weft  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  to  this   part  the  fpies  returned  from 
viewing  the  promifed  land.     It  is  probable,  Jebel  Te  is   Mount  Hor,  which  extends 
near  to  Elana,  fuppofed  to  be  Ailath,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  which  Ezion-geber  feems  to 
have  been,  the  plains  of  that  place  being  mentioned  after  thofe  of  Ailath,  when   the 
children  of  Ifrael  journeyed  towards   the  promifed  land  ;  and  when  they  turned  back 
again,  it  is  faid  that  they  came  into  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadefh,  as  probably 
all  the  defert  had  that  name  to  the  weft  of  the  caftern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.     It  is  then 
faid  they  removed  from  Kadefh,  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor.     This  feems  to  be  in  their 
return  again  towards  the  promifed  land  *,   fo  that  Mount  Hor  muft  have  been  near 
Kadeih,  and  near  Ezion-geber.     Mount  Seir  alfo  is  mentioned,  and  their  encompafling 
that  mountain,  that  is  going  to   the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft  of  it  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  was  a  general  denomination  for  feveral  mountains,  or  one  ridge 
of  mountains  ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  might  not  be  the  fame  as  Mount  Hor,  fo 
called  from  the  Horims,  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it,  and  were  fucceeded  by  the 
children  of  Efau  t5  who  coming  there,  it  might  have  from  him  the  name  of  Seir,  which 
iignifies  hairy,  and  fo  be  called  fometimes  Hor,  and  at  other  times  Seir. 

CHAP.  V.  — From  Mount  Sinai  to  Suez,  Grand  Cairo,  Rofctto,  and  Alexandria* 

ON  Eafler  Sunday  in  the  evening,  I  was  defired  to  meet  the  fathers  in  the  great 
church  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  begun  a  form  of  chanting  and  pray- 
ing for  our  fafe  journey  to  Cairo,  repeating  the  fame  ceremony  all  round  the  fix  and 
twenty  chapels  in  the  convent.  The  fuperior  invited  me  to  fup  at  his  chamber,  and 
prefented  me  with  views  pf  the  convent ;  this  being  a  certain  for-m  they  go  through 
with  all  pilgrims,  the  fuperior  fupplying  the  place  of  the  archbifhop.  I  made  him,  as 
ufual,  a  prefent  in  money,  and  to  the  priefts,  deacons,  officers,  and  to  all  the  convent, 
a  fmall  fum,  vifiling  many  of  them  j  and  feveral  came  to  fee  me,  and  brought  me  pre- 
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fents  of  natural  curiofities  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  country  about,  as  they  obferved 
I  made  collections  in  that  way.  The  next  day,  the  twenty-third  of  April,  after  having 
been  at  the  church  and  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bufh,  the  fuperior  ar.d  many  of  the  con- 
vent went  with  me  to  the  window,  where  I  took  leave  of  them,  was  1st  down,  and 
began  my  journey  towards  Cairo.  We  went  only  two  hours  that  day,  the  Arabs  not 
having  every  thing  ready  for  their  camels.  On  the  24th  we  went  in  the  fame  way  we 
came.  We  foon  defcended  the  valley  where  they  fay  the  convent  was  firft  defigned, 
and  turning  to  the  weft  in  the  other  valley  we  came  in,  after  travelling  about  a  mile, 
we  turned  out  of  that  road  to  the  north,  afcending  the  fandy  valleys  between  very  low 
hills,  called  Jebel  Lefany.  I  faw  the  houfes  the  Arabs  had  built  for  their  corn,  but 
ihey  had  left  the  place  for  want  of  water.  We  came  into  a  large  plain  called  W 
Aie,  from  whence  the  road  goes  to  the  convent  of  Paran.  They  told  me  that  the  part 
of  the  defert  towards  the  convent  was  very  much  infefted  with  a  large  yellow  hornet, 
called  dembeh,  that  ftings  the  beafts  as  well  as  men,  and  caufes  a  very  troublefome 
fwelling  for  five  or  fix  days,  if  they  do  not  apply  a  white  earth  and  vinegar.  Poffibly 
the  village  of  Pharan,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  might  be  in  this  place.  Near  it  is  the 
fraali  high  hill  of  Pharan,  or  Paran,  which  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  old  teftament, 
that  we  may  conclude  the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped  there  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  fo 
that  in  this  great  promontory  between  the  two  gulfs,  Sarracene  feems  to  have  been  to 
the  weft  and  north,  the  Pharamitje  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  poffibly  Munichiatis 
might  be  in  the  middle  between  them.  Purfuing  our  journey,  we  palled  by  a  hill 
called  Laifti ;  and  in  the  evening  a  prieft  of  the  convent  going  to  Cairo  overtook  us. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  we  palled  through  the  valley  of  Bareach,  where  I  faw  two  or  three 
inferiptions,  and  there  was  rain  water  preferved  in  cifterns.  Near  this  place,  we  cam.; 
into  the  road  we  left  going  to  Tor ;  four  or  five  Arabs  joined  company  with  us,  an  ! 
we  were  molefted  by  one  who  pretended  to  demand  a  fine  becaufe  three  peribns,  as  he 
thought,  came  together  from  the  convent ;  for  the  Arabs  have  a  law  that  if  three 
camels  depart  at  the  fame  time,  the  convent  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  thirty  piafters^ 
which  I  fuppofe  is  defigned  to  prevent  any  one  Arab  with  Several  camels,  monopolizing 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  conveying  the  monks.  This  day  we  had  a  hamfeen  wind,  but 
it  was  not  very  hot,  as  it  did  not  come  from  the  fouth-weft.  On  the  twenty-fixth  we 
came  to  Jebel  Te,  which,  as  I  obferved,  may  be  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Paf- 
fing  along  the  valley  to  the  wc 'ft ward,  which  is  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Tc,  I  faw  a  few 
letters  cut  on  a  ftone,  and  the  figures  of  two  perfons  on  horfeback  ;  and  I  had  feen 
fuch  a  one  alio  in  the  valley  of  Hebran.  On  the  twenty-feventh  we  came  to  Corondel, 
where  having  unloaded  the  camels,  I  went  on  one  of  them,  with  two  Arabs,  to  Pharaoh's 
baths  (Ha mam  Pharaone),  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  and  returned  again  to  the 
caravan  before  night.  On  the  twenty-ninth  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  very  thick  fog, 
which  I  had  rarely  feen  in  thefe  countries  ;  and  palling  by  the  fountains  of  Mofes  in 
the  morning,  found  the  waters  warm.  We  arrived  at  the  ferry  of  Suez,  and  as  it 
was  very  hot,  I  pitched  my  tent,  and  the  fheik  of  Naba  and  feveral  Arabs  came  under 
the  (belter  of  it,  and  took  the  refrefhments  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  A  Tartar  of  the 
pallia's,  who  was  there  about  the  affairs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  was  acquainted  with 
my  interpreter,  came  over  with  a  boat  to  meet  us,  and  carried  us  to  the  other  fide. 
I  was  under  a  neceflity  of  flaying  in  Suez  lbme  days,  to  wait  for  a  caravan,  and  found 
the  vermin  fo  troublefome,  that  1  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  on  the 
terrace,  though  the  dews  fell  very  plentifully,  but  this  was  not  all,  for  I  was  forced  to 
leave  my  room  early  in  the  afternoon*  and  fit  on  the  terrace,  to  avoid  being  annoyed  ; 
for  though  the  bugs  ulually  come  out  only  by  night,  yet  1  obferved  here  that  they  be- 
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gun  their  walks  by  day.  Being  left  at  Suez  to  take  care  of  myfelf,  the  caimacam  took 
me  under  his  protection,  for  I  had  occafion  to  apply  to  him,  and  the  caravan  being 
to  depart,  1  joined  company  with  him,  he  having  been  fo  obliging  as  to  procure  me 
camels,  and  to  defire  me  to  fend  my  things  to  his  houfe  ;  all  which  favours  I  flood  in 
much  need  of.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  in  the  evening,  we  lay  with  the  caravan  without 
the  town,  and  on  the  ninth  we  fet  out  an  hour  before  fun-rife.  At  the  firfl  entrance 
into  the  pilgrims  road  (Derb-el-Hadjee)  to  the  right  of  the  narrow  way  between  the 
low  hills,  I  faw  a  fort  of  a  foffee  towards  the  eaft-fouth-eaft ;  which  poflibly  may  be  the 
remains  of  the  canal  that  went  to  the  Red  Sea.  We  lay  by  four  hours,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  paffed  by  Der-el-Hammel,  where  there  is  a  tree 
covered  all  over  with  rags,  which  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  throw  on  it  out  of  fome  fuper- 
ftition.  This  is  the  place  where  the  caravan  for  Mecca  flops  the  firfl:  night,  after  they 
leave  the  encampment  at  the  lake.  We  did  not  flop  till  two  in  the  morning  on  the 
tenth,  and  went  on  again  about  fun-rife ;  two  hours  before  we  came  to  the  lake  of 
the  pilgrims,  we  paffed  by  Bir-el-Hammer,  where  they  were  finking  a  well,  the  old  one 
having  been  filled  up.  The  caravan  from  Mecca  had  lately  paffed  by  in  their  return 
to  Cairo,  and  we  faw  fome  dead  bodies  lie  ftripped  in  the  road  ;  thefe  were  people  that 
being  fick  and  fatigued,  and  flaying  behind,  died  in  the  road  ;  and  thofe  who  might 
pafs  afterwards,  had  the  avarice  to  (trip  them,  but  not  the  charity  to  put  them  into  the 
ground.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  lake  from  which  the  Mecca  caravan  fets  out. 
I  left  my  interpreter  with  my  baggage,  and  procuring  an  afs,  went  to  Cairo  with  the 
caimacam  and  his  father.  As  we  paffed  by  Sibillallain,  the  little  children  brought  us 
cups  of  water  to  drink,  in  order  to  get  fome  charity. 

T  arrived  at  Cairo,  moft  exceffively  fatigued  and  out  of  order  by  the  length  of  the 
journey,  and  the  great  quantity  of  water  I  drank  to  quench  my  third,  it  being  very 
hot.  I  ftaid  about  three  weeks  at  Cairo  to  refrefh  myfelf,  and  as  foon  as  I  was  a  little 
recovered,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends,  from  whom  I  had  received  very  great  civilities 
during  my  long  flay  in  Egypt ;  having  been  in  thefe  countries,  from  the  time  I  firfl: 
landed  to  the  time  I  departed,  every  month  in  the  year  except  Auguft. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  in  the  evening,  many  of  my  friends  being  fo  kind  as  to  ac= 
company  me  to  the  boat,  I  departed  for  Rofetto.  When  we  came  into  the  Rofetto 
branch  our  boat  was  often  aground ;  the  Nile  being  now  at  loweft,  and  they  expected 
every  day  to  fee  it  begin  to  rife.  I  obferved  nothing  particular  in  this  voyage,  only 
two  canals,  of  the  courfe  of  which  I  got  the  beft  information  I  could.  The  firfl  is 
called  Towrat  Nadir,  which  paffes  through  the  country  called  Habib  to  the  north,  and" 
Menoufieh  to  the  fouth,  the  city  of  Menouf  being  on  the  north  fide  of  this  canal. 
The  other  canal  is  El-Foraftac,  which  they  told  me  croffed  the  Delta,  north  of 
Mahalla,  and  runs  into  the  Damiata  branch,  which  muft  be  underftood  by  the  com- 
munication it  has  with  other  canals.  I  was  informed  that  about  Fafara  they  have  a 
lake  where  they  gather  much  fait.  We  arrived  at  Rofetto  early  on  the  ninth,  and  I 
went  to  the  vice-confuPs  houfe,  where  I  ftaid  till  the  twenty-fecond,  to  have  an  account 
that  the  houfes  were  opened  at  Alexandria,  after  it  was  free  from  the  plague.  I  fet" 
out  in  the  evening  in  a  chaife,  and  came  to  the  madea,  or  ferry.  We  repofed  a  while 
at  the  cane,  and  about  midnight  croffed  the  ferry,  over  the  mouth  of  the  old  Canopic 
branch.  I  was  informed  that  the  water  here  is  freft  at  the  time  of  the  high  Nile, 
when  doubtlefs  it  overflows  the  canals  that  are  choaked  up  ;  this  lake  not  having  any 
communication  with  the  canal  of  Alexandria  :  I  came  to  that  city,  and  reviewed  almoft 
every  thing  I  had  feen  before,  and  on  the  third  of  July  embarked  on  board  an-Englifh 
fhip  for  the  ille  of  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete, 
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BOOK  IV. 

OF   THE   GOVERNMENT,   CUSTOMS,   AND   NATURAL   HISTORY   OP   EGVT-T. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Of  the  Government  of  Egypt. 

17 GYPT  is  divided  into  three  parts;  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle  Egypt.  Thefe  are 
again  fubdivided  into  provinces,  governed  either  by  fangiaks,  called  alfo  beys,  or 
by  cafhifs.  Thofe  that  are  under  the  former  are  called  fangialics ;  but  where  any  are 
dependent  on  a  fangiak,  and  are  governed  by  a  cafhif,  one  that  is  not  a  bey,  they  are 
called  cafhiflics. 

A  fangiak  is  a  governor,  under  whofe  ftandard  or  fangiak  all  the  military  men 
of  the  province  were  obliged  to  rank  thcmfelvcs,  whenever  they  were  pleafed  to  fum« 
mon  them. 

The  prefent  divifion  of  the  country,  according  as  it  is  confidered  in  the  divan,  is 
the  ancient  divifion,  being  formerly  divided  into  Delta  below,  the  Thebaid  above, 
and  Heptanomis  in  the  middle  part,  fo  called  from  confiding  of  feven  provinces.  But 
travellers  commonly  divide  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Lower  Egypt  is  all  the 
country  fouth  of  Cairo,  in  which  there  are  fix  fangialics  or  cafhiflics  ;  two  of  them  in 
Delta  are  Garbieh  to  the  north-weft,  and  Menoufieh  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  On 
the  weft  is  Baheira,  under  which  is  the  cafhiflic  of  Terrane.  To  the  eaft  are  Baalbeis, 
and  Manfoura,  which  I  think  is  called  Dequahalie,  and  I  have  fince  been  informed 
Kalioub  is  a  fixth. 

In  Middle  Egypt  on  the  eaft  is  only  Atfich.  On  the  weft  are  Gize,  Faiume,  Be- 
nefuief,  Minio,  and  as  it  is  faid,  Archemounain  and  Manfalouth,  though  I  apprehend 
the  latter  is  under  the  bey  of  Girge ;  and  if  fo,  muft  be  reckoned  a  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  fo  is  in  a  manner  a  diftincl:  fort  of  prin- 
cipality from  the  other  government.  The  firft  I  mentioned,  Gize,  always  belongs  to 
the  tefterdar,  or  lord  high  treafurer  of  Egypt. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  were  formerly  twenty-four  provinces,  but  many  of  them  are 
now  fwallovved  up  by  Arab  fheiks,  fo  that  on  the  weft  fide  I  could  hear  of  none  but 
Girge,  Efne,  and  Manfalouth,  though  Aboutig,  Tome,  Hou,  and  alfo  Bardis,  Fur- 
fhout, and  Badjoura,  have  been  mentioned  as  fuch  ;  which  latter,  and  I  fuppofe  moft 
of  the  others,  have  of  late  years  come  under  the  government  of  Arab  fheiks.  On  the 
eaft  fide  is  Sciout,  and  I  think  Ibrim  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Eloua  alfo  is  a  caftiiflic, 
which  is  the  moft  fouthern  Oafis,  where  I  have  heard,  they  have  fome  particular 
laws  and  cuftoms  ;  one  especially,  that  a  ftranger  cannot  ftay  there  above  three  days. 
Akmim,  Kenna,  Cous,  and  Luxerein,  have  been  alfo  reckoned  as  cafhiflics,  which 
now  feem  to  be  loft  under  the  Arab  government ;  the  greater  part  of  that  country 
being  under  thefe  five  Arabian  fheiks:  on  the  weft  the  fheik  of  Aboutig,  who 
alfo  has  part  of  his  territory  on  the  eaft ;  the  fheik  of  Bardis,  near  Girge,  who 
has  a  very  fmall  territory  there,  and  a  larger  about  Cous  and  Luxerein  ;  the  fheik  of 
Furfhout,  whofe  territory  extends  on  the  weft,  near  as  far  as  the  cataracts,  and  has 
alfo  a  country  on  the  eaft,  beyond  that  of  the  fheik  of  Bardis  ;  on  the  cad  the  Emir  of 
Akmim,  who  has  a  large  country  alfo  on  the  weft ;  a  fheik  who  refides  at  Elbanaut, 
:md  has  a  fmall  territory  about  Kepht,  and  is  the  brother  of  the  fheik  of  Furfhout  ; 
and  then  the  country  before  mentioned  of  the  fheik  of  Bardis.     The  country  on  the 
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eaft  is  moftly  in  the  poffeflion  of  Arabs  that  are  not  under  any  regular  government, 
fo  that  as  I  obferved,  there  is  but  one  province  under  a  cafhif,  as  well  as  I  could  be 
informed,  which  is  Sciout ;  and  the  cafhif  of  Ibrim,  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  above 
the  firft  cataract.  Thefe  Arab  fheiks  are  fucceeded  by  their  fons,  but  they  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  pafha,  who  on  that  account  receives  very  great  fums  on  the  death  of 
a  iheik,  and  delays  confirming  the  next  heir  till  the  money  is  depofited ;  and  in  this 
interval,  the  relations  of  the  ftieik  are  fometimes  carrying  on  intrigues  to  fupplant  one 
another.  But  it  is  faid  that  the  pallia  muft  confirm  fuch  a  perfon  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
divan  and  country. 

All  Egypt,  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Signior,  is  governed  by  a  pafha,  who  having 
in  reality  but  very  little  power,  his  bufmefs  feems  chiefly  to  confift  in  communicating 
to  his  divan  of  beys,  and  to  the  divans  of  the  feveral  military  ogiaks,  that  is,  their 
bodies,  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior ;  and  to  fee  that  they  be  executed  by  the 
proper  officers.  If  he  farms  the  country  of  the  Grand  Signior,  the  fines  belong  to  him 
that  are  paid  when  any  life  drops  on  the  lands  ;  for  originally  all  the  lands  of  Egypt 
belonged  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  Porte  looks  on  them  at  this  time  as  their  own. 
But  the  Grand  Signior's  power  being  loft,  they  now  go  to  the  next  heir,  who  muft  be 
inverted  by  the  pafha,  and  he  is  glad  to  compound  for  a  fmall  fum,  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  lands.  The  pafha,  in  order  to  execute  his  office  properly,  muft  keep  up 
as  good  an  intereft  as  poffible  with  the  perfons  of  the  greateft  power,  efpecially  with 
one  man,  who  happens  to  be  in  greateft  credit,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the  mili- 
tary bodies,  to  watch  their  defigns ;  and  if  he  finds  them  prejudicial  to  the  Porte,  to 
foment  divifions  amongft  them,  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  his  ends,  however  to  make  the 
beft  party  he  can,  and  be  ever  laying  fchemes  to  bring  about  his  defigns.  He  muft 
find  out  the  propercft  means  to  cut  off  thofe  he  perceives  are  too  afpiring,  though  it 
will  certainly  end  in  his  own  depofition,  about  which  he  need  not  be  very  folicitous, 
as  his  perfon  is  always  held  facred,  and  as  his  removal  will  be  a  fure  ftep  to  a  more 
profitable  employment.  As  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior,  his  bufmefs  is  not 
very  great,  becaufe  they  will  not  fuffer  any  orders  to  be  executed  contrary  to  their 
intereft  ;  and  therefore  very  few  are  fent  that  are  difagreeable  to  them.  If  he  has  a 
good  intereft  with  the  perfon  in  chief  credit,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the  military 
bodies,  and  they  attempt  nothing  againft  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte  leaves  every  thing 
without  innovations,  the  office  of  pafha  is  very  eafy.  If  he  is  to  create  divifions,  he 
And  his  caia  ought  to  be  men  of  parts  to  manage  intrigue,  and  to  employ  fit  inftruments 
to  bring  about  their  ends ;  and  if  it  is  neceffary  to  cut  off  fome  leading  men,  money 
muft  be  well  and  liberally  applied,  to  engage  perfons  leaft  fufpedted,  to  a£t  with  the 
utmoft  fecrecy  and  treachery.  And  it  fometimes  happens  that  when  a  pallia  has  cut  off 
one  party,  he  manages  fo  as  to  cut  oft"  the  leading  men  of  that  very  oppofite  party, 
who  affifted  him  to  deffroy  the  other. 

If  one  might  conjecture  at  the  original  of  a  flieik  belief,  or  head  of  the  city,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  pafha,  one  may  imagine  either  that  he  anfwers  to  fuch  an  officer  of 
the  Arabs,  during  the  "Mamaluke  government ;  or  that  the  people  at  fome  time  or 
other  might  require  the  Porte  to  nominate  fuch  a  bey,  as  might  be  agreeable  to 
them,  to  be  their  head,  and  take  care  of  their  interefts';  a  perfon  himfelf,  if  in 
credit,  of  the  greateft  intereft,  and  is  then  in  reality,  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  he  acts  with  the  greateft  prudence,  when  he  makes  himfelf  efteemed  and  revered 
by  the  other  leading  men,  keeps  up  a  very  good  correfpondence  with  the  Porte,  pre- 
vents any  innovations  that  may  be  attempted  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  it,  takes  care 
that  they  fend  no  orders  that  may  encroach  on  the  liberties  the  country  enjoys,  and  if 
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any  tumults  happen  to  rife  againft  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  to  endeavour  to  palliate 
them  as  well  as  poffible,  at  Conftantinople,  that  no  more  may  be  heard  of  them  ; 
and  in  general  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  done  either  at  home  or  abroad  that  relates 
to  his  country  without  being  communicated  to  him,  or  without  his  advice.  But  in 
reality,  all  his  power  depends  on  maintaining  his  credit,  and  not  barely  on  his  office  ; 
for  the  government  of  Egypt  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  other  perfbns  have  often  the 
greateft.  influence  ;  fometimes  a  caia  of  the  janizaries  or  azabs,  and  even  fometimes  one 
of  their  meaneft  officers,  an  oda  bafha ;  and  whoever  by  his  parts  and  abilities  can 
gain  fuch  authority,  and  make  himfelf  the  idol  of  the  people,  to  his  levee  all  the  great 
men  go,  and  whatever  he  lays  is  a  law  with  them. 

As  Upper  Egypt  is  under  fuch  powerful  Arabian  fheiks,  fo  it  is  neceffary  to  fend  a 
fangiak  to  govern  that  country,  and  to  collect  the  tributes  due  from  them,  and  from 
the  cafhifs  under  him.  This  governor  refides  at  Girge,  with  his  officers,  almoft  in  as- 
much  Mate  as  a  pallia,  has  his  divan  ;  and  detachments  from  the  military  bodies  refide 
there.  He  is  named  yearly  by  the  divan  at  Cairo,  but  commonly  continues  in  for 
three  years. 

Hiftorians  give  us  an  account,  that  Sultan  Selim  utterly  deftroyed  the  Mamalukes,. 
when  he  conquered  Egvpt.  He  might  leave  them  the  fame  form  of  government  they 
had  before,  but  probably  it  was  only  a  fhadow  of  a  government :  as  he  feems  to  have 
introduced  the  government  of  provinces,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  fo  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  beys  of  his  own  creatures,  and  that  cafliifs  were  fent  into  alL 
parts  that  were  attached  to  him,  and  had  no  intereft  in  the  country.  It  is  poffible  thefe 
beys  might  come  in  length  of  time  to  be  fucceeded  by  their  flaves  they  had  advanced 
to  offices;  and  fo  the  beys  at  length  might  all  have  been  flaves.  And  thus  it  might 
approach  nearer  to  the  Mamaluke  government ;  notwithftanding  the  beys  at  firfl  feeni 
not  to  have  had  any  great  power  ;  but  the  military  bodies,  particularly  the  janizaries 
and  azabs,  growing  powerful,  might  begin  to  attempt  fome  innovations  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  in  a  lift  of  pafhas,  we  find  every  thing  went  on  very  quietly  till  the  year 
1602,  when  a  pafha  was  mafTacred  ;  and  twenty-eight  years  after,  the  military  bodies 
depofed  a  pafha,  which  is  the  only  inftance  of  the  kind,  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim 
to  the  year  1673  ;  though  it  is  faid  of  late  years,  they  have  often  been  obliged  by  the 
foldiery  to  defcend  from  the  caftle;  and  it  is  faid  by  their  capitulations  with  Sultan 
Selim,  they  have  a  power  to  remove  the  pafha. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Porte  perceiving  the  military  bodies  grew  too  powerful,  were 
well  pleafed  to  fell  the  villages  to  the  leading  men  among  them  ;  whereas  formerly 
they  would  not  purchafe,  that  they  might  not  fubjedt  themfelves  to  the  beys,  to  whom 
they  now  pay  court;  the  beys,  as  governors  of  the  provinces,  having  an  ablblute 
power  over  their  villages.  And  now  the  Porte  can  manage  better ;  for  the  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  beys,  if  they  grow  dangerous,  it  is  more  eafy  to  cut  them 
off,  without  creating  any  difturbances  among  the  people ;  whereas  any  injury  offered 
to  a  leading  man  among  the  military  bodies,  might  ftir  up  the  refentment  of  the  whole 
body,  and  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  The  prefent  iucceffion  of  the  beys,  as  they 
are  not  entirely  attached  to  the  Porte,  is  better  than  if  it  was  hereditary,  for  the  haf- 
nadar  or  treafurer  of  a  bey,  or  fome  other  great  officer  or  calhif,  that  was  Have  to- 
the  deceafed  bey,  marrying  the  widow,  is  obliged  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  the  eftate 
to  make  himfelf  friends,  and  fecure  his  fuccefhon  ;  which  keeps  very  great  eftates  from 
fettling  in  one  pcrlbn.  But  the  Porte  feems  to  have  been  much  miftaken  in  their 
meafurts  to  fecure  the  fubje&ion  of  Egypt ;  one  great  mean  would  have  been  to  have 
conflantly  changed  the  military  bodies  every  year,  and  not  let  them  fettle  and  have  a 
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fuccefilon  of  natives  of  the  country  ;  and  then  to  have  had  beys  always  Turks  and  crea* 
turcs  of  their  own  ;  and  chiefly  to  have  ftri&Iy  prohibited  the  importation  of  flaves  into 
Egypt,  they  being  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent  government  againft  the  Porte ;  for  a  great 
man  having  given  his  flaves  liberty,  they  are  firft  made  caimacams,  afterwards  cafhifs,  and 
then  begin  to  purchafe  other  flaves ;  and  at  length  to  give  them  liberty,  and  all  are  de- 
pendent on  the  firft  great  mafter.  And  the  Porte  is  fo  fenfible  they  ought  to  have  a 
greater  influence  over  the  military  bodies,  that  they  have  frequently  attempted  to  fend 
an  aga  of  the  janizaries  yearly  from  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  have  an  abfolute  power 
over  the  country ;  but  both  the  military  bodies  and  the  beys  have  always  oppofed  it. 

The  paflia  has  a  caia,  a  bey  pro  tempore  by  his  office,  who  is  his  prime  minifter, 
and  generally  holds  the  divan ;  the  paflia,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  fitting  behind  a 
lattice  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  divan,  rarely  aflifling  himfelf,  unlefs  it  be  on  any 
extraordinary  occafion ;  as  reading  fome  order  from  the  Porte  or  the  like.  One  of 
the  great  officers  that  always  attends  the  paflia  when  he  goes  out,  is  the  dragoman  aga, 
who  is  not  only  an  interpreter,  but  more  efpecially  ads  as  mafter  of  the  ceremonies. 
The  paflia  has,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  his  choufes,  fhatirs,  boftangees,  and  a  horfe 
guard  of  Tartars,  on  whom  he  would  chiefly  depend,  both  for  his  fafety,  if  at  any 
time  there  were  any  danger,  and  alfo  in  fending  all  his  difpatches. 

The  emir  hadge,  or  prince  of  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca,  is  named  yearly  from 
Conftantinople,  and  generally  continues  in  the  office  two  years,  to  make  amends  for 
the  great  expence  he  is  at  the  firft  year  for  his  equipage ;  but  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  ca- 
pacity, and  has  an  intereft  at  the  Porte,  he  may  be  continued  longer,  though  rarely 
more  than  fix  years ;  for  if  they  conduct  the  caravan  feven  years,  the  Grand  Signior 
prefents  them  with  a  collar  of  gold  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  their  perfons  are  efteemed 
facred,  and  they  cannot  be  publicly  cut  off.  This  officer  has  command  over  the 
eftates  that  belong  to  Mecca,  and  fends  his  fardars  to  govern  them.  The  perquifites 
of  his  office,  befides  what  he  is  allowed  by  the  Porte,  confift  in  having  a  tenth  of  the 
effects  of  all  pilgrims  who  die  in  the  journey.  And  if  this  great  officer  behaves  him- 
felf well  during  his  adminiftration,  it  procures  him  the  general  efteem  and  affection  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  tefterdar  or  lord  high  treafurer  of  the  tribute  paid  out  of  the  lands  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  is  named  for  a  year  by  the  Porte,  but  is  generally  continued  in  for 
many  years.  This  office  is  fometimes  given  to  one  of  the  pooreft  beys,  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  his  dignity  ;  and  frequently  to  a  quiet  bey,  who  will  enter  into  no  intrigues ; 
for  one  party  would  not  care  that  a  ftirring  man  of  the  oppofite  party  fhould  be  in- 
vefted  with  this  office,  which  is  of  great  dignity. 

Cairo  is  under  the  guard  of  the  janizaries.  Old  Cairo  is  guarded  by  a  bey  who 
r-efides  there,  and  is  changed  every  month  ;  fo  likewife  is  the  country  north  of  Cairo, 
called  Adalia ;  and  the  azabs  have  the  charge  of  the  country  round  the  city.  An, 
officer  patroles  about  the  city,  more  efpecially  by  night,  who  is  called  the  walla,  an- 
lwering  to  the  Turkifh  officer  called  foubaflia  ;  he  takes  up  all  perfons  he  finds  com- 
mitting any  difordcrs,  or  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  thenifulves,  or  that  walk  in 
the  ftreets  at  irregular  hours,  and  often  has  their  heads  cut  oft"  on  the  fpot,  if  they 
are  not  under  the  protection  of  the  janizaries,  or  of  any  of  the  .military  bodies.  As 
he  is  the  terror  of  rogues,  fo  for  prefents  made  to  him,  he  is  often  their  protector ;  and 
without  thofe  prefents  they  are  fure  to  be  cut  off';  and  to  him  the  great  men  fend  for 
any  villains  that  have  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  are  fure  to 
have  them  delivered.  Another  officer  is  the  meteflib,  who  has  the  care  of  all  weights 
and  meafures,  and  to  fee  that  every  thing  is  made  juftly  according  to  them. 
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There  is  a  caimacam  in  every  great  village,  who  is  under  the  cafhif,  and  may  have 
eight  or  ten,  or  more  fmall  villages  under  him,  each  of  which  have  in  them  a  fheik- 
bellet,  either  a  native  Egyptian,  or  an  Arab,  where  the  x\rabs  are  fettled  ;  and  thefe 
caimacams,  as  well  as  the  cafhif,  have  to  manage  with  the  fheik  Arabs,  who  in  many 
parts,  have  the  real  power ;  and  the  cafhif  governs  by  making  a  leading  fheik  Arab 
his  friend  by  prel'ents  and  management.  All  the  annual  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
divan,  on  the  29th  day  of  Augufl,  being  th?  nrft  day  of  the  Coptic  year;  and  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  all  thefe  governors,  befides  keeping  the  country  in  order,  is  to  get 
in  the  money  for  the  Grand  Signior,  and  more  especially  for  themfelves. 

CHAP.  II.— Of  the  Military  Bodies  in  Egypt. 

THERE  are  five  bodies  of  fpahis,  or  horfe,  in  Egypt ;  the  two  principal  are  the 
chaoufes  and  the  muteferrika,  who  were  originally  the  guards  of  the  Sultans  of  Egypt, 
and  their  leaders  were  his  two  viziers,  that  always  accompanied  him ;  the  choufler- 
caiafi  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  muteferrikH-bafhee  on  his  left,  and  now  they  always 
go  out  with  the  palha.  The  body  of  chaoufes  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  guard 
out  of  which  the  Sultan  ufed  to  lend  perfons  to  execute  his  orders ;  for  the  Grand 
Signior  has  a  body  of  chaoufes  for  that  purpofc,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
fpahis.  The  muteferrika  are  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  dignity,  which  that  word 
implies,  fignifying  the  chofen  people  ;  being  generally  perfons  of  fome  diftinclion,  and 
the  Grand  Signior  has  a  guard  of  this  name,  that  are  not  in  the  body  of  the  fpahis. 
Here  they  are  fent  to  garrifon  cafllcs  ;  and  are  at  prefent  in  the  caftles  of  Adjeroute  and' 
Yembo,  in  the  way  to  Mecca.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  begun  to  fend  them  into 
thefe  garrifons,  when  the  Circaflian  Mamalukes  or  flaves  had  drove  out  the  firft  Mama- 
luke  fucceffion  of  Kings,  which  were  of  the  Turcoman  flaves  called  Bahariah,  who  origin- 
ally were  fent  to  guard  the  fortrefles  on  the  fea  coaft,  as  the  Circafliaus  were  fent  to  the 
inland  garrifons,  and  were  alfo  the  guards  of  the  feraglio  of  the  Sultans.  Thefe  Circaf- 
fians  feem  to  have  been  originally  the  third  body  of  fpahis,  called  Cercafi,  the  other 
two  are  the  Giomelu  and  the  Tufecfi.  Thefe  three  laft  have  at  their  head  each  of  them 
an  aga,  and  when  they  have  pafled  through  that  office,  they  are  called  i&iars  or 
actiars,  which  in  all  the  military  bodies,  fignifies  fuch  officers  as  have  pafled  through 
all  the  degrees  of  offices  of  their  refpeftive  bodies.  Thefe  compofe  the  council  of 
their  divan  ;  and  a  ftep  to  this  office  is  firft  to  be  made  a  ferbajee,  or  captain.  They 
hold  their  divan  in  the  houfe  of  their  aga,  but  their  bodies  are  of  little  intereft.  When' 
the  divan  of  the  janizaries  or  azabs  would  have  any  thing  done,  they  fend  a  chous  to 
the  pafha,  to  have  an  order  for  it,  which  mult  not  be  denied.  The  order  is  brought 
to  the  caia  in  charge,  who  gives  it  to  the  aga,  to  put  it  in  execution ;  and  the  bas- 
chous  of  the  janizaries  always  affifls  at  the  pallia's  divan.  The  flaves  of  the  officers  of 
the  military  bodies,  when  they  give  them  their  liberty  by  ordering  them  to  let  their 
beards  grow,  bjcome  members  of  that  body,  and  are  advanced  ;  and  lb  it  is  really  a 
Mamaluke  government  through  every  part ;  but  the  flaves  are  by  no  means  a  despi- 
cable people,  they  are  the  faireft  and  moft  promifing  Chriftian  children  of  Geoi 
taken  for  the  tribute,  brought  here  to  be  fold,  and  become  Mahometans.  They 
well  clothed  and  fed,  taught  to  throw  the  ciart,  and  fhoot  with  great  dexterity;  and 
ahnofl  every  one  of  them  has  a  fervant  to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  to  wait  on  him,  ■ 
attend  him  on  foot,  near  his  horfe,  when  he  goes  out.  And"  to  fay  the  truth,  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  very  kind  matters,  and  are  as  obfervant  of  them  ;  for  of  them 
they  are  to  expect  their  liberty,  their  advancement,  and  every,  thing  y.  fo  tliat  a  fl 
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behaves  himfelf  as  one  that  is  to  become  a  governor  of  towns  and  provinces ;  and  if 
he  has  more  ambitious  views,  as  one  that  may  come  to  fucceed  his  matter ;  and  this, 
as  I  obferved,  is  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent  government  againft  the  Grand  Signior. 

What  has  transferred  the  power,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  two  military  bodies 
of  the  infantry  to  the  beys,  as  I  obferved,  is  the  leaders  of  thofe  bodies  purchasing 
lands  of  the  Grand  Signior,  which  obliges  them  to  be  fubmiflive  to  the  beys,  that 
they  may  not  ruin  their  villages,  whereas  formerly  the  military  bodies  were  rich,  had 
a  treafure,  and  an  eftate  moltly  in  Cairo,  as  they  have  at  prefent ;  but  the  revenues  of 
it  the  divan  divide  among  themfehes.  And  when  the  public  body  was  rich,  each  par- 
ticular was  poor,  and  no  one  would  purchafe  villages,  that  he  might  not  be  fubject  to 
the  beys,  to  whofe  houfes,  at  that  time,  they  would  not  go ;  and  this  was  what 
fecured  their  power,  whereas  now  they  have  loft  that  influence,  and  the  liberty  they 
enjoyed,  by  fubje&ing  themfelves.  At  the  time  indeed  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  they 
had  a  considerable  fliare  of  power,  occafioned  by  a  wrong  policy  in  the  leading  man, 
who,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  paid  court  to  him,  and  the  other  beys,  thought  proper 
to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  leading  caia  among  the 
janizaries,  in  order  to  eftablifh  himfelf. 

By  this  a  fheik  bellet  may  continue  fomething  longer  in  credit ;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  at  length  he  lofes  his  power,  though  he  maintains  his  ftation ;  there  being 
no  other  true  foundation  for  authority  in  thefe  countries,  but  a  fear  which  approaches 
fomething  towards  a  fervile  dread  of  the  perfon  that  commands. 

As  the  military  bodies,  efpecially  the  foot,  which  are  the  janizaries,  and  azabs,  have 
fo  great  a  fliare  in  the  government,  I  fhall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  them ; 
for  the  five  bodies  of  fpahis  are  little  confidered,  but  the  two  bodies  of  foot,  the 
janizaries  and  azabs,  have  a  great  influence  in  all  affairs.  The  janizaries  (jenit-cheri) 
which  word  fignifies  the  new  band,  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  companies  called 
odas  or  chambers,  over  each  of  which  there  is  a  head  called  odabafhee.  Thefe  officers 
in  proceflion,  march  with  caoukes,  or  high  ftiiF  turbans,  and  a  fliield  flung  behind 
them  ;  and  as  the  janizaries  have  the  guard  of  the  city,  from  this  office,  thofe  that  are 
thought  fit  to  be  advanced,  are  put  into  an  office  called  boabodabafhee,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  city  with  many  janizaries  to 
attend  him,  to  keep  order,  and  to  fee  that  all  things  are  regular,  even  to  the  drefs. 
This  office  is  for  three  months ;  he  is  after  advanced  to  be  a  ferach,  who  is  a  fervant 
that  holds  the  ftirrup  of  the  caia  of  the  janizaries  in  charge,  attends  him  when  he  goes 
out  on  horfeback,  and  ferves  him  as  a  meflenger  on  all  occafions,  and  has  ever  after 
the  title  of  chous.  After  he  has  paffed  through  this  office,  he  is  advanced  to  the  fame 
office  under  the  aga  of  the  janizaries.  He  may  afterwards  be  chofen  into  the  number 
of  choufes,  or  meflengers  uf  the  divan  of  the  janizaries,  and  is  called  cuchuk,  or  little 
chous.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  continuing  in  tin  fe  offices;  but  as  a  new  chous  is 
made,  the  others  advance  a  ftep  higher.  The  next  degree  is  alloy  chous,  that  is,  the 
chous  of  the  ceremonies,  who  has  the  care  and  direction  of  all  proceflions.  From 
this  office  he  is  removed  to  be  pctelma,  which  is  fotnewhat  in  nature  of  a  procurator 
to  the  whole  body,  having  the  care  of  their  effects  ;  and  when  any  one  dies  under 
the  protection  of  this  body,  he  feals  up  their  houfes,  to  fecure  the  tenth  part,  which 
is  due  to  them  out  of  the  effects.  After  this  office  he  comes  to  be  bas-chous,  or  head- 
chous,  and  enters  into  the  divan,  or  council  of  the  janizaries,  and  fo  remains  in  the 
divan,  with  the  body  of  the  choufes.  He  muft  then  either  go  to  the  war,  or  with  the 
caravan  to  Mecca,  or  with  the  treafure  to  Conftantinople,  and  then  he  is  made  waught 
caiafi,  or  caia  for  the  time  being,  that  is,  for  a  year,  who  is  the  judge  in  all  affairs 
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that  relate  to  the  body ;  but  as  there  are  frequently  four  or  five  choufes  made  in  a 
year,  fo  a  chous  waits  a  long  time  before  he  is  advanced  to  this  dignity,  as  they  take 
it  according  to  their  feniority.  When  he  has  pafled  through  this  office,  he  is  in  the 
body  of  caias,  and  takes  his  place  as  the  youngeft,  below  the  reft.  The  office  of  caia 
is  properly  a  deputy  or  fteward,  one  that  acts  for  a  perfon  or  body.  The  choufes  are 
like  purfuivants  at  arms,  and  being  always  fent  by  the  body,  approach  nearer  the 
nature  of  ambafladors  or  envoys ;  their  perfons  are  held  very  facred,  and  they  are 
people  of  great  authority ;  and  yet  thofe  in  office  are  always  clothed  in  black,  riding 
on  affes,  and  have  a  particular  broad  turban,  except  the  bas-chous,  who  mounts  a 
horfe. 

The  janitzar  aga,  or  general  of  the  janizaries,  is  chofen  by  the  divan  of  janizaries, 
out  of  what  body  they  pleafe  of  the  fpahis  or  horfe,  but  moil  commonly  out  of  the 
muteferrika  :  he  has  no  place  in  the  divan,  and  the  bas  caia  holds  his  ftirrup  when  he 
mounts.  He  executes  all  orders  of  the  divan  that  belong  to  his  office  ;  as  in  dangerous 
times,  he  patroles  once  a  day  about  the  city,  and  publifhes  any  orders  they  think  fit 
mould  be  known  ;  and  when  he  is  fent  out  to  guard  the  city,  in  time  of  tumults,  or 
when  any  revolution  is  apprehended,  he  is  at  fuch  times  inverted  with  the  whole 
power  or  authority  of  the  body  of  janizaries,  can  cut  off"  whom  he  pleafes,  without 
giving  any  account,  or  being  anfwerable  to  any  one,  except  that  he  muff;  demand  of 
their  refpe&ive  military  bodies,  fuch  of  the  foldiery  as  have  rendered  thetnfelves  ob- 
noxious. He  is  always,  in  thefe  cafes,  attended  by  a  chous  from  each  body  of  the 
foot ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returns  to  his  refidence  in  the  caftle,  his  power  ceafes.  He 
ought  to  be  put  in,  as  at  Conftantinople,  by  the  Grand  Signior ;  and  it  feems  to  be 
an  ufurpation  for  their  own  body  to  nominate  him.  He  is  indeed  appointed  and  in- 
verted with  that  office  by  the  pafha ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  take  fuch  a  perfon  as  their 
own  body  thinks  proper.  The  beys  have,  it  is  true,  fometimes  interfered,  and  ma- 
naged fo  as  to  get  one  of  their  creatures  into  this  office.  In  Conftantinople  they  have 
ferbajees  over  every  chamber  ;  but  here  a  ferbajee  is  only  an  honorary  thing,  like  a 
brevet  colonel.  When  any  detachment  is  fent  to  war,  or  on  any  other  affair,  they 
are  under  the  command  of  a  fardar,  taken  from  the  caias,  whofe  office  is  at  an  end  on 
his  return.  He  is  as  a  colonel  of  a  detached  body  ;  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Perfian  word  far,  which  fignifies  a  head  or  chief.  He  has  his  deputy,  called  jemac, 
and  two  fabederiks,  or  fecretaries.  This  body,  tf  us  detached,  is  called  a  bouluke; 
but  the  whole  body  of  janizaries  in  general,  and  their  divan,  is  called  the  ogiak  of 
the  janizaries.  Both  thefe  and  the  azabs  have  their  divan  at  the  caftle,  at  their  respec- 
tive gates,  called  the  gates  of  the  janizaries,  and  of  the  azabs. 

Azab  fignifies  an  unmarried  perfon,  and  was  a  new  recruit  of  young  fingle  men 
added  to  the  janizaries,  and  became  a  diftinft  body.     They  have  been  great  rivals 
with  the  janizaries  in  Egypt,  and  fometimes  the  azabs  have  got  the  better,   as  in  the 
tumult  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen ;   but  now  the  janizaries 
have  the  upper  h:ind,  not  with  Handing  fonie  of  the  caias  of  the  azabs  are  men  of 
great  interert.      1  heir   inftitution  and  officers  are  the  fame  as  thofe  defcribed  of  the 
janizaries;  only  from  odabafhees  they  are  made  ferbajees,  and  from  that  office  caias, 
and  come  into  the  divan;   whereas  if  they  go   through  ihofe  other  offices  of  feraches 
and  choufes,  they  never  are  advanced  to  be  caias,  nor  have  they  the  office  of  boabo- 
dabafhee,  which  regards  the  government  of  the  city,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to 
do.     On  thecontiary,  among  the  janizaries,  when  any  one  is  made  a  ferbajee,  it  is 
laying  him  afide,  and  he  is  no  further  advanced. 
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Thefe  two  bodies  are  the  great  prote&ors  of  the  people,  and  by  their  waught  caia, 
all  things  regarding  thofe  under  their  protection,  are  judged,  and  almoft  all  the  people 
are  incorporated  into  one  or  other  oi  them.  And  if  they  apprehend  that  they  are 
wronged  by  one  body,  they  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  other,  and  become  a  member 
of  it,  which  often  occafions  great  broils.  Thus  they  make  themfelves  independent  of 
the  pallia,  and  everybody;  have  their  bas-chous  always  in  the  divan  of  (he  pafha; 
and,  if  cccafion  requires,  their  bas-caia,  to  oppofe  any  thing  as  they  think  proper. 
And  when  any  orders  are  lent  to  little  divans  from  the  Grand  Signior  by  means  of 
the  pallia,  if  they  are  difpleafing  to  them,  they  return  them  unexecuted.  And  thefe 
two  bodies  have  ufurped  a  power  of  depofing  the  pallia,  by  lending  a  bas-chous  from 
each  body,  who,  turning  up  the  corner  of  his  carpet,  pronounces  thefe  words,  In 
Pafha ;  that  is,  Defcend,  Palha :  and  if  he  alks  the  reafon,  they  tell  him.  And  then 
he  defcends,  an  honourable  prifoner  to  a  houfe  prepared  for  him,  and  the  beys  name  a 
caimacam  out  of  their  own  body  to  govern,  until  the  Grand  Signior  fends  another 
pallia.  And  when  the  pafha  is  out  of  place,  they  always  oblige  him  to  pay  the  ex- 
pellees they  were  at  on  account  of  his  public  entry.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  tumults  here  and  thefe  at  Conflantinople,  that  the  latter  are  commonly  begun  by 
fome  refolute  fellows  among  the  janizaries,  whereas  here  the  mob  is  generally  raifed 
by  fome  great  man,  who  envies  one  that  is  a  rival  to  him  ;  for  as  long  as  the  Cairiotes 
are  poor  and  weakened  by  former  divifions,  they  are  quiet,  but  when  they  grow  rich 
and  great,  they  envy  one  another,  and  fo  fall  into  divifions ;  which  is  only  avoided  by 
a  prudent  perfon's  having  the  fway,  who  either  makes  all  the  other  great  men  his 
friends,  and  adjults  all  differences  between  them,  or  rather  has  fufficient  power  to  make 
every  body  fear  him. 

The  janizaries  in  Conflantinople  have  no  divan,  but  the  janitzer  aga  enters  the  great 
divan,  and  receives  his  orders  from  the  Grand  Vizier;  and  moreover  they  have  not 
the  body  of  az;.bs  in  Conltantinople.  The  janizaries  alfo  here  have  different  offices, 
by  which  they  rife  to  the  highefi  degree ;  and  every  janizary  has  a  great  power, 
which  is  ufurped  ;  and  if  they  find  any  roguery  among  the  common  people,  they  give 
them  the  baltinado,  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  thofe 
who  have  no  money  ;  and  when  they  are  going  to  war,  they  are  lords  of  the  property 
of  every  one ;  infomuch  that  a  flop  is  put  to  all  trade,  the  fliops  are  fhut,  and  there 
is  no  fecurity  but  in  keeping  out  of  the  way ;  for  of  all  the  foldiers  in  the  Grand 
Signior's  dominions,  thofe  of  Cairo  are  moft  infolent  and  injurious.  Egypt  is  obliged 
to  furnifh  the  Grand  Signior  with  three  thoufand  foldiers  every  three  years,  if  he 
demands  them ;  twelve  hundred  janizaries,  nine  hundred  azabs,  and  nine  hundred 
fpahi ;  or  if  the  Grand  Signior  fends  them  back,  he  can  demand  a  frefli  fupply 
every  year. 

CHAP.  Ill — Of  the  Admiriijlration  of  Jufice,  Public  Revenues,  Trade  and  Mann- 

failures  of  Egypt. 

JUSTICE  is  adminiftered  in  Egypt  almoil  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Turkey.  A  cadilifkier,  like  a  lord  high  chancellor,  is  fent  yearly  from  Conltantinople 
to  Grand  Cairo,  to  whom  they  may  appeal  from  the  cad  ;  ind  many  caufes  of  im- 
portance in  Cairo  go  immediately  before  him.  He  has  his  deputy,  called  nakib,  and 
his  houfe  is  the  place  of  juftice.  There  are  in  Cairo  alio  eight  cadis  in  different  parts* 
and  in  every  ward  there  is  an  officer  called  kabani,  who  is  fomething  like  a  public 
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notary ;  for  by  him  all  obligations  that  are  valid  are  drawn.     He  is  likewife  a  public 
wcigh-mafter,  by  whom  every  thing  ought  to  be  weighed. 

The  city  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  almoft  as  ftreets,  which  divifions  have  gates 
to  them,  kept  by  porters,  who  (hut  them  up  at  night ;  and  to  every  ftreet  where 
Chriftians  or  Jews  live,  there  is  a  guard  of  janizaries,  who  were  firft  appointed  to 
prevent  the  felling  of  fpirituous  liquors.  A  cadi  is  fent  yearly  from  Conftantinople  to 
Alexandri,  Rofetto,  Damiata,  and  Gize ;  but  the  cadilifkier  fends  them  from  Cairo  to 
moft  other  towns ;  for  the  law  is  much  ftudied  here ;  which  is  written  in  the  pureft 
language,  fuch  as  is  fpoken  at  Damafcus,  for  that  is  efteemed  the  bed.  They  have. a 
faying,  "  That  the  law  cuts  the  fword,  but  the  fword  cannot  cut  the  law;"  for  the 
Grand  Signior  himfelf  cannot  take  off  a  perfon  of  the  law.  But  if  any  great  man  in 
that  profeffion  has  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious,  he  orders  him  a  horfe's  tail,  by  which 
he  is  made  a  pafha,  or  general,  and  then  he  can  fend  him  a  bow  firing;  but  executions 
of  that  kind  are  never  ordered  in  Egypt,  left  the  people  fhould  take  part  with  the 
offender,  who  is  commanded  to  fome  other  place  to  wait  his  punifhment.  As  the 
Mahometan  faith  is  divided  into  fpeculative  and  practical,  they  ftudy  the  latter,  as  it 
relates  to  their  morals  and  their  laws ;  and  go,  through  much  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy 
to  be  officers  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  law ;  only  the  moft  able  men  apply  to  the 
latter,  and  more  particularly  direct  their  ftudies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  But  it 
is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  in  Egypt  many  caufes  are  carried  before  leading  men,  who 
abfolutely  decide,  even  againft  the  fentence  of  the  magiftrate  ;  and  there  is  no  appeal 
to  be  had  from  them  ;  and  when  they  do  apply  to  the  cadi,  an  intereft  is  often  made 
by  leading  men,  that  is  not  to  be  refifted.  However,  one  thing  is  much  to  be  admired, 
as  to  the  manner  of  adminiftering  juftice,  that  all  caufes  are  immediately  decided  as 
foon  as  they  are  brought  before  them. 

The  religious  perfons  who  have  the  care  of  the  mofques  here,  are  called  fheiks,  in 
Turkifh  they  are  called  imam,  which  is  alfo  an  Arab  word,  fignifying,  as  well  as  fheik, 
a  head  or  chief:  they  have  more  or  fewer  to  one  mofque,  according  to  its  fize  and 
revenues ;  one  is  head  over  the  reft,  who  anfwers  to  a  parifh  prieft  ;  under  him  there 
are  hogis,  (readers)  and  thofe  who  cry  out  To  prayers ;  but  in  fmall  mofques  the 
fheik  does  all  himfelf.  In  fuch  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  To  prayers, 
and  to  begin  their  fhort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the  congregation,  who  ftand  rank 
and  file  in  great  order,  and  make  all  their  motions  together;  they  alfo  generally  make 
an  harangue  to  the  people  every  Friday.  I  have  been  told  fome  fheiks  have  been 
advanced  to  be  cadis,  and  cadis  are  fometimes,  when  unfit  for  bufinefs,  made  fheiks  of 
mofques,  if  they  klcfirc  it,  that  is,  if  they  have  not  faved  fortunes ;  for  here  the  cadis, 
that  are  put  in  by  the  cadilifkier,  remain  in  their  office  many  years. 

The  relations  of  Mahomet,  called  in  Arabic,  fherif  or  noble,  by  the  Turks,  emir  or 
prince,  have  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  appearing  before  any  judge  but  their 
own  head,  who  is  himfelf  a  relation  of  Mahomet,  and  is  called  neckib-el-efheraf ;  and 
they  are  fo  much  efteemed,  that  though  any  one  of  the  military  bodies  will  punifh 
them,  if  guilty  of  any  mifderaeanor,  yet  they  firft  take  off  their  green  turbant,  out  ol 
refpefl  to  their  character,  and  then  fubjeel  them  to  punifhment  as  well  as  any  others  ; 
and  this  is  done  even  when  they  are  punifhed  by  their  own  magiftrate. 

The  revenues  of  the  Grand  Signior,  in  Egypt,  confift  of  three  branches,  which  arife 
from  the  lands,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  poll-tax  on  Chriftians  and  Jews.  The  immenfe 
riches  of  the  Grand  Signior  may  be  cafily  collected,  if  one  confiders  that  he  is  abfolute 
lord  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions;  notwithftanding  the  bad  government,  all  the. 
riches  center  in  the  Grand  Signior;  for  the  little  officers  opprefs  the  people ;  the  great 
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officers  fqueeze  them ;  and  out  of  Egypt,  the  pafha  all  the  people  under  him ;  the 
pafha  himfelf  becomes  a  prey  to  the  great  people  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  Grand  Signior 
at  laft  feizes  the  riches  of  the  great  officers  about  him. 

All  the  villages  in  Egypt  pay  a  certain  yearly  rent  to  the  Grand  Signior,  which  is 
fixed  ;  and  this  is  the  Hafna  or  treafure,  that  is  lent  every  year  to  Conftantinople.  How 
eafy  the  rent  is,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fum  which  is  raifed,  which  amounts  only 
to  fix  thoufand  purfes,  each  of  twenty-five  thoufand  medines,  which  is  about  eighty 
pounds  flerling ;  out  of  this,  corn,  flour,  oil,  and  the  like  are  fent  yearly  to  Mecca, 
and  twelve  thoufand  foldiers  are  paid,  which  reduces  the  treafure  to  twelve  hundred 
purfes ;  out  of  which  they  alfo  deduct  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  purfes,  according  to 
the  pretences  they  can  make,  which  are  moftly  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  their  lands  ;  as  in  opening  and  cleaning  fome  great  common  canals, 
and  repairing  fome  walls  that  ferve  for  keeping  up,  or  turning  the  waters ;  and  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month  is  paid  to  the  beys.  They  alfo  deduct  for  the  repairs  of  all 
caftles ;  and  great  ftores  of  fugar  and  fhirbets  for  the  ufe  of  the  feraglio,  and  cordage 
for  the  arfenal,  are  fent  yearly  out  of  this  fum ;  fo  that  though  a  bey  and  feveral 
hundred  men  go  every  year  to  guard  this  treafure  to  Conftantinople,  it  does  not 
commonly  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  purfes  in  fpecie.  This  treafure  was 
ufually  fent  by  fea,  but  being  once  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they  have  fince  gone 
by  land,  taking  the  other  treafures  in  the  way  at  Damafcus  and  other  places ;  it  goes 
under  the  conduct  of  a  bey,  and  a  detachment  from  each  of  the  military  bodies. 
They  return  by  fea,  with  the  fleet  of  Alexandria,  and  have  ufurped  a  privilege  of 
bringing  what  merchandife  they  pleafe  cuftom  free. 

It  feems  as  if  Egypt  was  formerly  divided  into  timars,  or  knights  fees,  that  is,  lands 
granted  for  life,  on  condition  of  furnifhing  fo  many  men  for  the  war,  who  were 
obliged  to  rank  themfelves  under  the  fangiaks  or  banners  of  their  province,  from 
whence  came  the  title  of  fangiak,  for  a  governor  of  a  province ;  but  I  cannot  now 
find  any  thing  of  this,  and  it  may  be  that  the  extraordinary  advance  the  country  gives 
to  the  three  thoufand  foldiers  fent  once  in  three  years,  if  the  Grand  Signior  commands 
them,  is  in  lieu  of  it.  Thefe  lands  are  fold  during  life,  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  the  money 
arifing  from  the  fales  is  commonly  given  to  the  pafha,  who  pays  to  the  Porte  about 
eight  hundred  purfes  a  year  for  it ;  but  much  roguery  is  pradtifed  in  this,  for  a  great 
man  buys  them  in  the  name  of  a  flave,  and  he  has  two  or  more  flaves  of  that  name, 
and  often  pretends  when  one  dies,  that  the  village  was  bought  in  the  name  of  the 
other.  There  are  lands  that  belong  to  Mecca,  the  revenue  of  which  is  received  by 
the  kifler-aga  or  black  eunuch,  who  fends  a  deputy  here  to  manage  the  revenues  of 
thofe  eftates,  which  are  moftly  paid  in  corn,  fent  to  fupply  the  country  of  Mecca. 
And  as  to  the  Grand  Signior's  rents  or  tribute,  if  the  Nile  does  not  rife  to  fixteen 
pikes,  when  the  canal  at  Cairo  is  cut,  they  are  not  fent ;  becaufe  the  confequence  of 
it  would  be  a  want  of  every  thing  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  occafion  a 
famine. 

The  fecond  branch  of  the  Grand  Signior's  revenues,  are  the  cuftoms  of  Egypt. 
The  Ogiak  of  the  janizaries  farm  all  the  cuftoms  of  the  pafha,  who  takes  them  of  the 
Grand  Signior;  and  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  the  Grand  Signior- fending  a  perfon  to 
take  it  out  of  their  hands,  they  managed  fo  that  it  had  no  effecT:.  The  cuftoms  are 
taken  by  the  janizaries  at  a  fixed  price,  but  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  an  ex- 
traordinary prtfent  to  the  pafha.  They  let  them  commonly  to  Jews,  but  Damiata  has 
been  generally  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians.  * 
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The  cuftoms  of  Damiata  are  let  for  four  hundred  purfes,  and  may  yield  five  or  fix 
hundred  ;  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria,  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  purfes,  and  produce 
about  four  hundred  to  the  farmer.  The  cuftoms  of  Bulac  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  of 
things  landed  from  Upper  Egypt  at  Old  Cairo,  are  likewife  farmed  ;  the  cuftoms  of 
Suez  may  be  worth  eight  hundred  purfes,  being  about  twenty-feven  (hillings  on  every 
bale  of  coffee  ;  thefe  the  pafha  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  as  likewife  the  merchandifes 
brought  from  Mecca,  which  is  about  half  a  guinea  on  every  camel.  Thofe  of  Upper 
Egypt  are  given  to  the  bey  there ;  thefe  cuftoms  arife  from  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  goods  imported,  and  feven  more  when  they  come  to  Cairo,  but  the  Englifh  and 
French  pay  only  three  percent.,  inftead  of  feventeen,  which  is  fettled  by  treaties  with 
the  Porte.  The  Swedes  alfo  have  lately  obtained  an  order  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  Venetians  and  Dutch,  by  reafon  of  fome  debts  contracted  here,  did  not  fend 
confuls,  and  had  loft  their  privilege,  but  the  Venetians  have  lately  regained  theirs. 
All  perfons  pay  three  per  cent,  for  goods  exported. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Grand  Signior's  revenue  in  Egypt  is  the  poll-tax  on  the 
Chriftians  and  Jews,  called  the  harach  ;  this,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  janizaries,  who  gave  eighty  purfes  a  year  for  it ;  but  an  harach-aga  being  fent 
from  Conftantinople,  by  applying  a  great  fum  of  money  to  the  leading  men,  he  got  pof- 
feffion  of  the  harach  or  pol!-t.,y  ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  makes  of  it,  for  the  Grand  Signior, 
eight  hundred  purfes.  Before  this,  the  Chriftians  paid  but  a  trifle,  by  capitulation  with 
Sultan  Selim,  the  fum  being  only  two  dollars  and  three  quarters  a  head  ;  and  this  capi- 
tulation the  Coptis  fay  they  have  in  their  own  hands.  The  great  men  confented  to  this, 
not  thinking  that  it  would  any  way  interfere  with  their  interefts,  nor  confidering  that  it 
would  drain  the  kingdom  of  Co  much  more  money  every  year  ;  for  now  they  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  fubftance,  either  two  dollars  and  three  quarters,  or  five  and  a  half,  or 
eleven,  each  dollar  b -ing  about  half  a  crown,  for  which  a  certain  number  of  papers  are 
fent  yearly  from  Conftantinople,  as  to  other  parts ;  which  mult  be  either  returned,  or 
the  money  anfwering  to  the  fums  contained  in  them  ;  which  papers  are  given  to  thofe 
who  pay  the  tribute,  and  are  their  acquittances.  The  perfons  that  pay  are  only  men, 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fixteen. 

As  to  the  trade  of  Egypt,  that  which  is  within  itfelf  confifts  in  fupplying  the  lower 
parts  from  above,  with  corn,  all  forts  of  pulfc  and  dates ;  and  the  upper  parts  from 
Delta,  with  rice  and  fait,  and  from  Cairo,  all  kinds  of  things  imported  into  Egypt ;  as 
Upper  Egypt  has  no  commerce  by  the  fea,  or  any  other  parts  that  can  fupply  them 
with  luch  things.  Before  the  way  was  found  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Egypt  had  a  great  trade,  by  landing  all  Indian  and  Perfian  goods  at  Coffir 
on  the  Red  Sea,  bringing  them  to  Kept  four  days  by  land,  and  then  carrying  them  to 
Alexandria,  whence  they  were  diftributed  all  over  Europe  by  the  Venetians,  which 
was  the  great  riches  of  that  ftate,  which  has  ever  fince  declined.  Indian  linens, 
muflins,  calicoes,  and  china-ware  are  dearer  here  than  they  are  in  England,  being 
brought  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  land.  The  exportation  of  coffee  and  rice  out 
of  Egypt  into  any  parts  out  of  Turkey,  is  prohibited,  but  prefents  make  all  thofe  things 
ealy  ;  many  forts  of  Indian  drugs  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  growth  of 
this  country,  which  are  fenna,  caffia,  a  little  coloquintida,  and  ;i  red  dye  called  faffra- 
noun.  They  fend  flax  to  Leghorn,  and  all  over  Turkey,  and  cottons  to  Marfeilles. 
The  import  is  Englifh,  French,  and  Venetian  cloth  ;  filks  from  Leghorn  and  Venice, 
fome  drugs  and  dyes,  tin  from  England,  lead  and  marble  blocks  from  L<  ghorn,  many 
forts  of  fmall  wares  from  France,  Venice,  and  Conftantinople,  and  from  the  latter  furs, 
and  all  forts  of  copper  veflels  and  plates,  which  are  much  ufed,   being  tinned  over. 

And 
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And  from  Salonica,  they  bring  all  their  iron  in  Turkifh  (hips,  that  it  may  not  be 
carried  out  of  Turkey,  which  is  ftri&ly  prohibited  ;  and  they  bring  carpets  from  Afia 
Minor,  and  many  things  of  the  woollen  manufacture  from  Barbary,  and  raw  filks  from 
Syria.  They  alfo  inport  coral  and  amber,  to  be  fent  to  Mecca  for  toys  and  ornaments. 
The  manufactures  of  Egypt  are  moftly  fpent  among  themfelves,  except  linens,  of  which 
there  are  great  quantities  fent  to  France,  Italy,  Algiers,  and  all  over  Turkey.  Their 
manufactures  confift  chiefly  of  three  branches,  the  linen,  woollen,  and  filk.  The 
woollen  is  of  un-napped  carpets,  ufed  moftly  for  the  feats  of  divans,  or  fophas  ;  all 
made  with  broad  ftripes,  of  different  colours,  and  little  other  variety.  Thefe  are  made 
at  Benefuief,  towards  Upper  Egypt,  as  before  obfervcd.  The  raw  filk  is  brought  to 
Damiata  from  Syria  :  they  nuke  of  it  large  handkerchiefs  for  womens  veils,  and  a 
very  rich  fort  of  handkerchief  worked  with  gold,  and  in  flowers  of  feveral  colours, 
ufed  likewife  on  many  occafions  by  the  ladies,  to  throw  over  prefents  they  fend  to  one 
another  ;  and  fometimes  they  make  cufhions  and  coverings  of  this  fort  for  the  fophas, 
which  are  very  coftly.  In  Cairo  they  manufacture  great  variety  of  fattinets  and  taffetas, 
many  in  imitation  of  thefe  of  India,  but  none  of  them  very  good. 

The  Delta  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  produce  a  great  quantity  of  flax ;  they  do  not 
fpin  it  with  a  wheel,  but  letting  the  fpindle  hang  down,  they  draw  out  the  thread  from 
the  diftaff.  Egypt  is  not  now  remarkable  for  its  fine  linen  ;  which  feems  to  be  owing 
to  the  little  ufc  they  have  for  it,  becaufe  the  people  of  condition  wear  a  fort  of  muflin, 
which  is  much  properer  for  fo  hot  a  climate.  What  linen  they  make  for  wear  is  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  becomes  white ;  it  is  manufactured  chiefly  at  Rofetto,  where  they 
alfo  make  many  ftriped  linens,  ufed  moftly  about  beds,  as  a  defence  againft  gnats  at 
night.  They  alfo  make  of  this  fort  at  Cairo  and  Faiume  ;  and  at  the  latter  great  quan- 
tities of  fackcloth  brought  to  Cairo.  At  Imbabe,  oppofite  to  Cairo,  and  the  villages 
about  it,  they  make  a  coarfe  ftrong  linen  ufed  for  fheets.  They  have  alfo  a  great  ma- 
nufacture of  linens  at  Sciout,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  the  very  beft  linen  that  is  made  is 
about  Mahalla  in  Delta,  and  Damiata,  especially  the  latter  :  it  is  ufed  for  napkins  and 
towels,  and  long  narrow  clothes  thrown  round  the  difh  at  eating,  to  be  ufed  by  the 
guefts.  It  i?  a  plain  well-woven  linen,  though  not  fine  ;  but  being  worked  with  a 
ftriped  filk  border,  fells  dear. 

The  Turks  have  chiefly  a  genius  for  merchandife,  fo  that  mod  arts  that  require  in- 
genuity are  here  generally  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians ;  particularly  the  filver-fmiths 
and  jewellers,  in  all  parts,  which  is  a  great  trade  here,  by  reafon  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  women,  and  of  the  trappings  of  their  horfes  ;  but  they  can  ufe  no  plate  in  their 
houfes,  nor  can  the  Mahometan  men  wear  a  gold  ring,  according  to  their  law,  unlefs 
they  give  a  tenth  of  what  they  are  worth  to  the  poor,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any 
inftances.  But  it  has  been  faid  that  fome  have  thought  to  evade  this  law  by  holding 
out  in  their  hands  a  fum  of  money,  for  the  tenth  of  what  they  are  worth,  to  the  poor, 
and  afking  them  what  they  would  take  for  it ;  and  fo  compound  with  them.  The 
womi  n  are  very  coftly  in  their  golden  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
jewels ;  becaufe  throughout'Turkey,  as  I  have  been  informed,  if  there  are  children,  a 
woman  by  the  law,  after  her  hufband's  death,  (unlefs  particular  donations  are  made) 
has  nothing  but  her  apparel,  which  is  often  fold  with  her  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold, 
to  maintain  the  poor  widow.  They  have  here  very  curious  lattices  for  their  windows  ; 
which  when  made  with  the  utmoft  art  are  very  coflly.  And  before  their  mofque  win- 
dows, they  have  of  this  fort  made  of  iron  and  brafs,  in  the  molt  perfect  manner,  being 
all  of  round  bars  let  into  one  another,  fo  as  to  be  divided  into  many  fmall  fquares,  and 
they  are  embellifhed  with  very  proper  ornaments  j  but  thefe  fcem  to  be  remains  of  the 

works 
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works  under  the  Mamaluke  government,  when  they  were  very  magnificent  in  their  ar- 
chitecture. The  Egyptian  pebbles  are  wrought  here,  and  polifheJ  in  great  perfection, 
for  handles  of  knives  and  fnuff-boxes  ;  and  they  cannot  do  it  fo  cheap  in  any  other  parts, 
It  is  done  in  the  f  ime  manner  as  they  work  precious  (tones,  with  a  wheel,  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Jew.  They  make  alio  red  leather  at  Cairo  ;  but  the  belt  is 
prepared  at  Alexandria,  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  Morocco 
leather,  which  is  of  a  brighter  red.  For  all  arts,  they  are  reckoned  much  inferior  here 
to  what  they  are  in  Conftantinople.  which  makes  every  thing  efteemed  that  comes  from 
that  place.  Egypt  is  famous  for  Sal  Armoniac,  which  they  export,  and  for  hatching 
chickens  in  own  ,  of  which  I  fhall  give,  an  account  in  the  laft  book. 

The  mone;  iffes  in  Egypt  is  burbers,  medines,    fequins,  and   feveral  forts  of 

foreign  coins,  moftly  Spanifh.  The  burber  is  a  thick  piece  of  copper  about  as  broad 
as  a  fix- pence  ;  twelve  of  them  make  a  medine,  which  is  of  iron  filvered  over,  about 
as  big  as  a  fiber  three-pence.  Three  afpers  make  alfo  a  medine,  a  coin  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  they  are  not  made  here.  They  coin  two  forts  of  fequins5  one  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-fix  medines,  called  a  funduclee,  and  a  new  coin  of  a  hundred  and  ten  medines-, 
called  a  zumaboob.  They  have  alfo  Barbary  fequins  of  different  value.  The  bafe 
money  of  Conftantinople  does  not  pafs  here.  A  purfe  is  twenty  five  thoufand  medines; 
but  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  it  is  only  twenty  thoufand  :  and  where  they  fpeak  of 
grt-at  funis,  they  always  compute  by  purfes. 

The  fmalleft  weight  is  a  grain,  four  of  which  make  a  carat,  ufed  for  weighing  dia- 
monds. They  have  alfo  a  weight  for  pearls,  called  a  metacal,  which  confifts  of  a 
carat  and  a  half,  or  two  carats.  Sixteen  carats  make  a  dram,  twelve  drams  an  ounce, 
twelve  ounces  a  rotolo,  three  rotolos  an  oke,  and  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  rotolos  a  cantar,  or  quintal,  according  to  the  goods  they  weigh.  The 
rotolo  of  Alexandria  is  three  hundred  and  ten  drams ;  the  Englifh  pound  weight 
is  about  two  drams  more  than  the  common  rotolo.  Two  hundred  and  ten  okes 
make  an  adeb  of  rice  of  Damiata,  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  Rofetto,  which  is  the 
mcafure  for  corn,  except  that  it  is  double  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
fix  okes  make  a  batman,  and  forty  batmans  a  load,  (as  I  fuppofe  it  mult  be,) for  a 
camel,  which  is  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  though  in  Egypt  there  are 
camels  that  will  carry  a  thoufand  weight. 

They"  have  two  meafures  called  pikes,  the  larger  is  called  the  pike  of  Conftantinople, 
and  is  about  twenty-feven  Englifh  inches.  They  meafure  all  foreign  goods  with  it,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  made  of  flax  and  cotton,  for  which  they  ufe  the  fmall  pike,  called  Pike 
Belledy,  or,  The  pike  of  the  country,  becaufe  they  meafure  with  it  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  This  pike,  as  I  was  informed,  confifts  of  about  twenty-four 
inches,  Englifh  meafure. 

One  great  c.iravan  that  arrives  at  Cairo,  is  of  thofe  blacks  who  come  from  the  coun- 
tr,  near  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants,  and  pais  through  Fez,  Morocco,  and  Tripoly,  and  are 
i  eight  months  on  the  journey.  What  they  bring  is  chiefly  gold  duft.  Caravans 
alio  cc  me  from  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Another  caravan  is  of  Berberins  from  Scnnar, 
Who  bring  the  goods  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  as  black  flaves,  gold 
dult,  elephants  teeth,  gums,  oftrich  feathers,  mufk,  ambergris,  and  ebony. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Egypt,  its  Inhabitants,  their  Policy. 

AS  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Egypt,  the  Coptic  is  that  of  the  native  Christians  of  the 
country.  There  arc  many  Greeks  in  Cairo  and  Damiata,  but  very  few  in  Alexandria 
and  Rofetto  ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  only  fome  merchants  in  the  principal 

towns. 
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towns.  There  are  very  few  Armenians  in  Cairo  ;  but  they  have  a  church  there  given 
them  by  the  Coptis,  in  lieu  of  a  chapel  they  yielded  to  them  in  the  church  of  The  holy 
fepulchre  at  Jerufalem.  The  Chriftian  religion  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  if  the  people 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  have  Copti  ftewards  of  their  eftates,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  affairs,  are  very  dextrous  at  keeping  accounts,  which  they  do  in  a 
fort  of  Coptic  characters  underftood  by  no  body  elfe  ;  and  one  reafon  why  they  make 
ufe  of  them  may  be,  that  thefe  people  are  more  under  their  command,  and  they  may 
have  them  more  in  their  power,  in  cafe  of  any  breach  of  truft.  Thefe  flewards,  in 
every  village,  are  a  fort  of  lords,  and  are  protectors  of  the  Chriftians  in  it. 

The  Coptis,  of  all  the  Eafterns,  feem  to  be  the  moft  irreverent  and  carelefs  in  their 
devotions.  The  night  before  Sundays  and  feftivals,  they  fpend  in  their  churches,  and 
the  holy  day  in  fauntering  about,  and  fitting  under  their  walls  in  winter,  and  under 
fhady  trees  in  fummer.  They  feem  to  think  that  their  whole  religion  confifls  in  re- 
peating their  long  fervices,  though  without  the  leaft  devotion,  and  in  ftridtly  obferving 
their  numerous  fafts.  If  we  except  the  convents  of  the  deferts  of  St.Macarius  and 
St.  Antony,  and  one  at  Efne,  the  convents  are  inhabited  only  by  one  or  two  married 
priefts ;  but  the  patriarch  muft  be  a  man  that  never  has  been  married,  and  is  taken  out 
of  one  of  thofe  convents.  They  are  all  exceedingly  ignorant,  both  priefts  and  people : 
the  former  perform  the  fervicein  the  Coptic  language,  by  rote,  of  which  they  generally 
underftand  very  little  ;  but  they  have  books  of  their  liturgy,  with  the  Arabic  inter- 
pretation. It  would  make  a  volume  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  particular  rites  of  the 
Alexandrian  church. 

Strabo  *  mentions  two  extraordinary  cuftoms  among  the  Egyptians,  which  the 
Coptis  obferve  when  their  children  are  about  ten  years  of  age  ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
a  religious  rite,  and  they  give  fome  reafons  for  this  practice.  The  Mahometans  likewife 
in  upper  Egypt,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  original  natives  of  the  country,  and  con- 
fequently  their  anceftors  Chriftians,  obferve  both  thefe  cuftoms ;  and  by  this  feem  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  that  are  not  true  Egyptians.  The  Coptis  bear  an  implacable 
hatred  towards  the  Greeks,  ever  fince  the  famous  affair  of  preffing  them  to  receive  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  ;  and  when  the  Greeks  got  the  upper  hand,  it  is  faid  they  treated 
them  with  great  rigour.  They  have  alfo  generally  as  little  regard  for  the  Europeans, 
which  proceeds,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  an  endeavour  in  thofe  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  make  converts  of  them.  And  they  rarely  diftinguifh  between  thofe  of  different 
religions,  but  include  all  under  the  name  of  Franks.  The  Jews  have  one  par- 
ticular cuftom  here  :  as  they  wt  re  afraid  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  to  drink  wine 
offered  to  idols,  it  was  ufual  to  have  all  the  wine  they  drank  made  by  their  own  people, 
and  fealed  up  to  be  fent  to  them  ;  and  this  cuftom  they  ftill  obferve  in  all  the  eaftern 
parts.  They  have  thirty-fix  fynagogues  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  old  Cairo,  in  which  they 
fay  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was,  as  obferved  before.  There  is  a  particular  feet  among 
them  who  live  by  themfelves,  and  have  a  feparate  fynagogue  ;  and  as  the  other  Jews 
are  remarkable  for  their  eyes,  fo  they  obferve  thefe  are  for  their  large  nofes.  They 
arc  the  ancient  ElPnes,  and  have  now  the  name  of  Charaims,  from  Mekra,  the 
name  by  which  they  call  the  five  books  of  Mofes  ;  which  they  ftrictly  obferve,  accord- 
ing to  tin  letter,  not  receiving  any  written  traditions.  It  is  faid  that  the  others  would 
join  with  them,  but  not  having  obferved  the  exact  rules  of  the  law,  with  regard  to 
divorces,  they  think  that  they  live  in  adultery. 

*   TSro  Ji  tuv  fyiXufjLhm  ^«\ir«  ot«j'  otiroTc,  to  wa»1a  tjf'^hv  tV  yin&fina.  noulla.     Kal  to  tut^ii^tm,  xa)  tci$v\i» 
hHifum.     Slrabo,  1.  xvii.  p.824. 
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The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  either  original  natives,  in  the  villages 
called  Filaws,  or  they  are  of  the  Arab  race.  The  latter  are  of  two  forts.  Thole  from 
the  eaft,  moftly  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river,  and  thofc  of  the  weft,  called  Mugrabi, 
or  weftcrn  people,  who  have  come  from  the  parts  of  Barbary,  have  different  manners 
and  cuftoms  from  the  others,  and  are  rather  worfe.  Many  ol  the  Arabs  are  fettled  in 
villages,  and  are  honeft  people,  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt.  Thofe  who  live  under  tents 
are  called  Bedoui,  fubfifting  mcifly  by  the  cattle  they  graze,  which  are  chiefly  camels 
and  goats,  that  feed  on  fmall  llirubs.  Thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  live  on  either  fide  of 
the  Delta,  and  are  alfo  much  about  Mecca. 

The  natives  of  Egypt  are  now  a  flothful  people,  and  delight  in  fitting  ftill,  hearing 
tales,  and  indeed  feem  always  to  have  been  more  fit  for  the  quiet  life,  than  for  any 
active  fcenes  :  and  this  idle  manner  of  living  is  probably  one  great  reafon  of  the  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  their  invention,  with  regard  to  their  ancient  Heathen  religion,  and  of  their 
making  fo  many  extravant  fables;  out  of  which  the  Greeks  might  take  fome  cf  the 
moft  beautiful,  as  a  foundation  for  their  religion  and  poetry,  and  fo  they  palled  to  the 
Romans.  This  indolence  may  be  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  country,  that  enervates 
them,  and  inclines  them  to  the  unadtive  life.  They  are  alfo  malicious  and  envious  to  a 
great  degree,  which  keeps  them  from  uniting  and  fetting  up  for  themfelves ;  and  though 
they  are  very  ignorant,  yet  they  have  a  natural  cunning  and  artifice  as  well  as  falfehood, 
and  this  makes  them  always  fufpicious  of  travellers,  that  they  want  to  find  treafures, 
and  as  they  fee  they  do  not  actually  find  them,  they  imagine  they  can  by  magic  art  draw- 
away  the  money,  which  they  think  may  lie  hid  in  the  earth,  being  fo  ignorant  that  they 
cannot  otherwife  conceive  why  they  fhould  come  fo  far  to  fee  ruins :  which  notion  of 
theirs  often  occafions  a  traveller  much  trouble,  and  fometimes  prevents  his  feeing  every 
thing  as  he  would ;  they  have,  however,  learnt  from  the  Arabs  hofpitality,  and  fotne- 
thing  of  that  ftrict  virtue  of  fidelity,  in  ftanding  by  thofe  that  are  under  their  protection. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  moftly  employed  in  tilling  the  ground,  which  is  not 
attended  with  much  labour ;  but  the  bringing  water  to  it  is  often  very  troublefome. 
The  Arabs  love  plunder,  and  the  roving  fort  of  life  this  difpofition  leads  them 
to.  The  bufinefs  of  attending  cattle  feems  moft  fuited  to  their  genius ;  they  have 
good  horfes,  and  manage  them  and  their  pikes  with  much  addrefs  ;  thofe  on  foot 
ufe  poles,  with  which  they  fence  off  the  fpear,  with  great  art. 

Another  fort  of  people  are  thofe  they  call  Turks,  in  diftinction  from  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  the  Arabs;  being  thofe  who  are  fent  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  fla 
and  the  governing  part  that  are  taken  from  among  them,  and  their  defcendants,  and 
all  in  general  of  foreign  extraction;  thefe  are  moft  covetous  of  money  and  defirous  of 
power,  and  withal  moil  fubtle  and  ingenious  in  carrying  on  any  affair  to  obtain  their 
ends,  moft  furprifing  things  having  been  managed  and  brought  about  by  them  in  Cairo, 
with  the  utmoft  policy  and  fecrecy  ;  and  thefe  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  others  by 
what  is  ftrictly  the  Turkifh  drefs. 

Among  the  Mahometans,  the  dervilhes  are  a  very  particular  fort  of  people,  they 
may  be  reckoned  of  two  or  three  kinds ;  thofe  that  are  in  convents  are  in  a  manner  a 
religious  order,  and  live  retired,  though  I  fuppofe  there  are  of  thefe  who  travel  with 
fome  credit,  and  return  to  their  convents.  Some  take  on  them  this  character,  and  live 
with  their  families  and  follow  their  trades  ;  fuch  are  the  dancing  dervilhes  at  Damafcus, 
who  come  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  little  convent  that  is  uninhabited,  and  perform 
their  extraordinary  excrcifes  ;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  good  people  ;  but  there  is  a  t 
fort  that  travel  about  the  country  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  every  body  to  give;  for 
when  they  found  their  horn,  they  mult  be  regarded,  fomething  mult  be  given  them, 
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and  it  is  faid  they  are  very  bad  men  ;  the  two  former,  and  I  believe  thefe  alfo,  wear  an 
octagonal  badge  of  white  alabafter  with  a  greenifli  caft,  before  on  their  girdles,  and  they 
wear  a  high  ftiff  cap  without  any  thing  round  it.  The  Turcoman  wear  the  fame,  a  little 
more  pointed,  but  with  a  white  fafh  about  it.  In  Egypt  there  are  few,  except  thofe 
that  live  in  convents,  and  of  them  only  one  houfe  near  Cairo. 

Having  mentioned  the  refined  policy  or  rather  cunning  of  the  governing  part  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  fhall  give  fome  inftances  of  it  :  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  bringing  about  their 
ends  of  deftroying  one  another,  when  they  are  divided  into  parties  ;  for  as  there  are 
more  factions  in  Egypt  than  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  fo  there  are  more  inftances  of  it 
here.  The  manner  in  which  they  pafs  their  time,  without  reading  or  much  bufine.fs, 
without  any  curiofity  but  what  relates  to  their  affairs,  is  the  great  reafonof  it;  for  they 
think  much,  and  their  thoughts  are  always  employed  about  their  particular  interefts. 
The  paflias  commonly  join  with  that  party  under-hand  which  they  judge  is  moft  likely 
to  get  the  better,  unlefs  when  they  fet  themfelves  to  deitroy  the  ftrongeft  party,  which 
they  think  may  endanger  the  Grand  Signior's  government  in  Egypt.  I  fhall  mention 
fome  particulars,  without  inferting  the  feveral  names,  which  would  be  of  very  little 
import  to  the  reader  in  this  place.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  palha  being  defirous  to  take 
off  a  bey,  and  apprehending  that  he  would  refufe  the  coffee  brought  to  him,  directed 
the  flave  that  was  to  bring  the  coffee,  at  the  fame  time  as  another  was  to  bring  the 
coffee  to  the  pafha,  to  make  a  falfe  ftep  and  let  fall  the  coffee  of  the  bey,  who  following 
the  directions  he  had  received,  the  pafha  defired  the  bey  to  take  his  coffee,  which  being 
a  particular  honour,  the  bey  could  not  refufe  it ;  and  drank  the  coffee  without  fufpicion, 
which  had  poifon  purpofely  put  into  it. 

About  feven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  defign  was  formed  by  the  weaker  party  to  deftroy 
their  enemies,  who  had  railed  themfelves  to  a  moft  exorbitant  degree  of  power :  the 
fcheme  had  been  long  laid,  and  above  forty  perfons  in  the  fecret,  many  of  whom 
were  flaves ;  but  an  opportunity  was  wanted,  as  they  could  not  get  the  perfons  all 
together,  againfl  whom  it  was  defigned.  At  length  the  day  came,  when  all  the  great 
perfons  were  together,  and  the  flaves  bringing  in  the  coffee  or  fhirbet  all  at  the  fame 
time,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  whilft  they  were  drinking  it,  each  flave  drew  out 
his  weapon  and  ftabbed  his  man  ;  fome  few  of  them  indeed,  marked  out  for  definition, 
got  off  wounded,  without  being  killed.  They  took  off  likewife  a  head  of  a  party  by 
another  ftratagem  :  it  was  known  that  this  bey  was  very  defirous  to  have  one  of  his 
enemies  taken ;  the  plot  was  therefore  laid  that  they  fliould  bring  in  a  man  before  the 
bey,  fo  difguifed,  that  he  fhould  not  diftinguifh  who  he  was,  crying  out,  that  all  his 
enemies  might  be  as  that  man,  taking  care  to  have  the  bey  inftructed  whom  they  were 
bringing  to  him.  They  had  the  policy  as  they  paffed,  to  draw  out  the  bolt  of 
their  particular  fort  of  locks,  m  fuch  manner  as  that  no  body  might  be  able 
to  fhut  the  doors  and  lock  them,  either  after  they  had  done  their  bufmefs,  or 
in  cafe  of  any  mifcarriage.  The  perfon  was  brought  in  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  as  if  tied,  and  a  napkin  put  over  his  head,  as  malefactors  commonly  have, 
and  by  a  perfon  dreffed  like  the  patroling  officer  who  takes  up  fuch  people: 
when  he  was  brought  into  the  room,  the  bey  afked  which  was  the  fellow,  when  the  pre- 
tended prifoner  prefentcd  a  piftol  in  each  hand,  faying  here  he  is,  "and  fhot  the  bey  dead, 
who  was  fitting  on  the  fopha  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  the  great  men  ufually  place 
themfelves. 

When  I  was  in  Egypt  a  pafha  was  named,  who  had  often  conducted  the  caravan  from 
Damafcus  to  Mecca ;  and  having  there  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  a  bey  of  Egypt,  who 
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had  the  care  of  the  caravan  from  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  faid,  that  he  had  defiivd 
the  bey,  in  cafe  he  fhould  ever  be  appointed  pafha  of  Egypt,  to  endeavour  to  ufc  all  the 
means  he  could  to  prevent  his  coining,  it  being  a  pafhalic,  though  of  much  honour,  yet 
of  great  expencc  and  little  profit.  It  is  faid,  when  the  Grand  Signior's  order  was  read 
in  the  divan,  appointing  this  perfon  pafha,  this  bey,  his  friend,  had  contrrved  that  they 
fhould  afk  who  this  pafha  was,  if  it  was  fuch  a  one,  a  man  of  no  family,  a  country  man, 
a  filaw,  and  that  they  would  not  have  fuch  a  perfon  come  as  their  pafha.  Whether  tliiti 
report  was  falfe,  or  whether  the  ftratagem  did  not  fucceed,  I  cannot  fav,  for  this  pafha 
came  foon  after,  and  was  depofed  on  this  occafion :  the  bey  he  had  contracted  a 
friendfhip  with,  was  of  the  faction  that  had  been  almoft  deftroyed  ;  and  there  was  reafon 
to  think  that  the  pafha  was  in  the  fecret  of  a  defign  to  cut  off  the  great  men  that  were 
uppermoft,  who  were  to  be  affaffinated  going  to  the  divan.  To  the  firft  great  man 
that  came,  the  perfons  employed  offered  a  petition  as  he  went  along  the  flreet  on  horfe- 
back,  and  continued  holding  and  killing  his  hand  whilfl  he  was  reading  it,  preffing  not 
to  be  refufed,  who  taking  more  than  ordinary  notice  of  their  earneftneis,  going  to  with- 
draw his  hand,  they  dragged  him  off  his  horfe  and  murdered  him.  The  party  that 
was  to  have  been  deftroyed  drew  up  fome  writing  relating  to  this  affair,  and  carried 
it  to  the  pafha  to  fign  it ;  they  looked  upon  his  refufal  as  a  proof  that  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  ;  it  is  faid  alfo  that  his  caia  betrayed  him,  and  therefore  they  immediately 
depofed  him. 

I  (hall  mention  only  one  inftance  more  of  their  policy,  of  a  private  nature.  A 
Mahometan  of  Cairo  defircd  to  borrow  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  of  a  merchant, 
who  refufing  to  lend  it,  he  prevailed  with  his  friend,  a  chous  (a  fort  of  mefl'engers,  as 
already  oblerved,  who  are  lent  about  affairs,  and  whofe  character  is  efteemed  very 
facred,)  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the  merchant,  who  coming  to  the  chous  to  kifs  his 
hand,  the  chous  took  occafion  to  fhakc  off  his  own  large  cap  as  he  was  coming  in,  and 
immediately  pretended  that  the  merchant  had  beat  it  off;  upon  which  he  thought 
proper,  not  only  to  advance  the  money,  but  to  give  a  much  greater  fum  to  compromile 
the  affair. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Of  the  Education,  Cujioms,  Drcfs,  and  modern  Architeclurc  of  Egypt  ;  and 

of  the  Caravan  to  Mecca. 

THE  education  in  Egypt  is  feldom  more  than  to  read  and  write,  which  the  Coptis 
generally  learn,  and  their  manner  of  keeping  accounts;  but  the  Arabs  and  native 
Mahometans  very  rarely  can  read,  except  tliofe  that  have  been  bred  up  to  the  law,  or 
fome  employ.  The  beft  education  is  among  the  flaves,  who  underftand  Arabic  and 
Turkifh,  and  often  write  both,  and  go  through  their  exercifes conftantly  ;  to  ride,  fhoot, 
and  throw  the  dart  well,  being  efteemed  great  accomplifhments.  The  belief  of  pre- 
deftination  is  very  ftrongly  rooted  in  them,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  are  properly  Turks, 
which  often  infpires  them  with  very  great  courage,  and  quiets  them  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  when  they  are  thrown  from  the  heighth  of  power  into  the  molt  iniferable  con- 
dition, in  which  circumftances  they  fay,  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  blefs  God  ;  and  indeed 
they  behave  rather  better  in  adverfiiy  than  prosperity;  though  when  they  are  in  high 
Rations,  they  carry  themfelves  with  much  becoming  gravity;  and  when  they  do  a  favour, 
it  is  with  a  very  gracious  countenance;  but  the  love  of  money  is  fo  rooted  in  them, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  bribery  ;  and  it  is  an  affront  to  come  into  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  great  man,  where  a  favour  is  to  be  alked,  without  a  prefent,  or  having  it 
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fignified  (o  him  that  fomething  is  defigned.  The  fame  notion  of  predomination  makes 
them  ufe  no  precautions  againft  the  plague  ;  but  they  even  go  and  help  to  bury  the 
bodies  c !  thofe  that  die  of  it,  which  is  reckoned  a  very  great  charity,  though  it  is  faid 
there  is  no  infection  in  a  dead  body. 

They  think  the  greateft  villainies  are  expiated,  when  once  they  vvafh  their  hands  and 
feet.  11  is  is  their  preparatk  n  to  go  to  prayers,  which  all  the  polite  people  conftantly 
do  ;  for  the  outward  appearance  of  religion  is  in  fafhion  among  them,  and  it  is  looked 
on  as  genteel  to  fay  their  prayers  in  any  place  at  the  ufual  hours.  Their  prayers  are 
very  fhort,  and  rej  eat<  d  five  times  a  day  ;  but  they  may  perform  all  thefe  devotions  at 
cne  time.  They  always  pray  on  a  carpet  or  cloth,  to  avoid  touching  any  thing  that  is 
unclean.  They  pray  in  the  molt  public  places  wherever  they  are  ;  and  when  they  are 
in  a  \  ifit,  will  calhfor  water  to  warn  their  hands  and  feet,  and  fo  perform  their  devotions. 
The  Arabs  that  live  in  tents  are  feldom  feen  to  pray. 

Refignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  perhaps  no  great  affection  for  their  relations,  is 
the  caufe  that  they  lament  very  little  for  them,  and  foon  forget  the  lofs  of  them, 
unlefs  it  be  of  their  children  ;  for  they  are  very  fond  to  have  children,  and  are  affec- 
tionate towards  them.  Thofe  who  are  properly  Turks  here  commonly  marry  Haves  of 
Circaffia,  Georgia,  and  other  countries,  who  exceed  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
"beautv.  Their  words  pal's  for  nothing,  either  in  relations,  promifes,  or  profeflions  of 
friendfhip.  The  ufe  of  laudanum,  fo  much  in  vogue  formerly,  is  fucceeded  by 
drinking  chiefly  ftrong  waters,  which  they  take  plentifully  at  their  meals  ;  though  a 
great  many  will  not  drink,  but  they  ufe  heating  things  to  cheer  them.  The  perfons 
who  drink  arc  chiefly  the  foldiery  and  great  men  ;  but  it  would  be  reckoned  fcandalous 
in  people  of  bufinefs.  The  Arabs  indeed  do  not  drink,  or  very  rarely  ;  and  the  com- 
mon people  pound  the  leaves  of  green  hemp,  make  a  ball  of  it,  and  fwallow  it  down, 
to  make  them  chearful.  And  a  compofition  is  made  of  the  buds  of  hemp,  before 
they  flower,  which  has  the  fame  intoxicating  quality  as  laudanum,  and  is  called 
aphioum,  or  opium,  which  ngnifies  any  thing  that  ftupifies  or  intoxicates.  A  vice  the 
Turks  arc  remarkable  for,  is  not  praftifed  among  the  Arabs,  or  true  Egyptians. 

They  have  a  great  notion  of  the  magic  art,  have  books  about  it,  and  think  there  is 
much  virtue  in  talifmans  and  charms ;  but  particularly  are  ftrongly  poffeffed  with  an; 
opinion  of  the  evil  eye.  And  when  a  child  is  commended,  except  you  give  it  fome 
bkiling,  if  they  are  not  very  well  affured  of  your  good  will,  they  ufe  charms 
againft  the  evil  eye  ;  and  particularly  when  they  think  any  ill  fuccefs  attends  them  on 
account  of  an  evil  eye,  they  throw  fait  into  the  fire. 

The  meancil  Mahometan  thinks  himfelf  above  any  Chriftian  ;  and  where  there  is  no 
dependency,  they  put  themfelves  on  a  rank  with  them,  and  feldom  preferve  any 
tolerable  good  manners,  cfpecially  the  Turks.  The  Arabs  and  people  of  the  country 
arc  civil  enough,  and  fhew  it  in  their  way,  by  coming  and  fitting  about  you  ;  though 
they  are  troublefome,  by  being  too  obferving,  curious,  and  inquifitive.  The  Turks 
alio  will  be  very  civil,  either  to  get  prefents,  or  to  find  out  your  defignsand  inclinations, 
in  which  they  are  very  artful  5  but  where  there  is  any  dependency  among  one  another, 
they  obferve  a  great  decorum,  all  riling  up  when  a  fuperior  comes  in.  And  in  a  re- 
gular meeting  in  the  military  divans,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  inferior  takes  up  the, 
papouches  of  the  fuperior,  and  lets  them  by  him,  and  after  receives  the  fame  regards 
from  his  inferior:  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a  fuperior  of  great  dignity  holds  the 
ftirrup  to  a  fuperior  that  is  {Till  greater,  when  he  mounts  ;  as  a  two-tailed  vizier  holds 
the  ftirrup  to  one  that  has  three  tails.     The  way  of  faluting  as  you  approach,  or  pals, 
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Is  by  ftretching  out  the  right  hand,  and  bringing  it  to  the  breaft,  and  a  little  inclining 
the  head.  The  extraordinary  falute  is  kiffing  the  hand,  and  then  putting  it  to  the  head. 
And  when  a  vifit  is  paid  to  a  fuperior,  his  hand  is  killed  ;  and  if  he  is  very  much 
fuperior,  they  kifs  the  hem  of  the  garment.  The  Arab  falutation  is  by  joining  hands, 
and  often  bowing  the  head  to  the  fide  of  the  head  of  the  perfon  fainted,  afking  him, 
how  he  does,  if  he  is  well,  and  bidding  him  peace  feveral  times.  But  a  Mahometan 
will  not  fay  peace  to  a  Chriftian,  which  is  the  ufual  falute  one  towards  another.  When 
they  take  any  thing  either  from  the  hands  of  a  fuperior,  or  diat  is  fent  from  a  fuperior, 
they  kifs  it,  and,  as  the  higheft  refpec"t,  put  it  to  their  foreheads  ;  and  if  you  demand 
any  thing  that  relates  to  a  fervice  or  protection  of  you,  when  they  promife  it,  they  put 
their  hands  up  to  their  turbans,  as  much  as  to  fay,  Be  it  on  their  heads  ;  which  they 
alfo  fometimes  fay  ;  for  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer  than  the  Arab  manner  of 
expreffing  civility  or  friendfhip  ;  and  if  the  news  only  is  told  of  any  one's  death,  they 
always  fay,  May  your  head  be  fate.  And  on  fome  particular  occaiions,  to  a  great  man 
in  times  of  confufion,  when  any  of  his  enemies  are  taken  or  dead,  they  compliment 
him  by  wiihing  that  all  his  enemies  may  be  as  he  is.  Among  the  Coptis,  in  public 
company,  a  fon  does  not  fit  before  his  father,  or  any  fuperior  relation,  without  being 
ordered  to  fit  more  than  once  :  and  there  is  great  reafon  why  fuperiors  fhould  keep 
inferiors  thus  at  a  diftance,  and  exadl  fo  much  refpect  of  them,  especially  with  regard 
to  civil  governors ;  as  the  people  are  of  fuch  flavifli  minds,  that  they  mud  be  kept 
under  ;   and  if  any  liberty  is  given,  they  immediately  afTume  too  much. 

When  the  Turks  eat,  a  little  round  or  octagon  ftool,  is  fet  on  the  fopha,  on  a 
coloured  cloth  laid  on  the  ground  :  round  it  they  throw  a  long  cloth,  to  be  put  in  the 
laps  of  the  gucfts  ;  and  with  thofe  of  condition,  a  napkin  is  given  to  every  one  when  he 
walhes,  as  they  always  do  before  they  eat.  This  they  likewife  lay  before  them,  and 
wipe  with  it  when  they  warn  after  dinner.  On  the  Itool  they  put  a  copper  difli  tinned 
over,  from  three  to  fix  feet  diameter,  which  is  as  a  table  ;  all  their  dilhes  and  veffels 
being  copper  tinned  over,  infide  and  out.  Round  this  dilh  they  put  bread,  fmall  dilhes 
of  pickles,  falads,  and  the  like  ;  and  then  they  bring  two  or  three  large  dimes,  in  two 
or  three  courfes.  None  but  the  common  people  eat  beef,  and  the  ilefh  of  the  butfalo, 
as  they  have  a  notion  that  it  is  not  eafy  of  digeftion.  It  is  faid  in  the  hot  hamfeen  feafon 
in  the  month  of  April  and  May,  they  eat,  for  the  moll:  part,  nothing  but  dilhes  made 
of  pulfe  and  herbs,  and  alfo  fifh,  as  being  eafier  of  digeftion ;  the  great  heats  taking 
away  their  appetite  for  all  forts  of  meat.  The  Coptis,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  abftaiiv 
from  fwines  llefh.  The  molt  vulgar  people  make  a  fort  of  beer  of  barley,  without 
being  malted ;  and  they  put  fomething  in  it  to  make  it  intoxicate,  and  call  it  bouzy  : 
they  make  it  ferment ;  it  is  thick  and  four,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than  three  or  four' 
days.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  fome  fort  of  beer  in  his  time, 
which  he  calls  wine  made  of  barley*.  If  they  do  not  drink  wine,  they  feldom  drink 
whillt  they  are  eating.     They  either  fit  croi.  I,  or  kneel,  and  make  ufe  only  of 

the  right  hand,  not  ufing  knives  or  forks,  but  tear  the  meat  with  th  •  hand  ;   and  the 
mailer  of  the  houfe  ofi  s  pieces  in  his  hand,  and  throws  them  to  the  guefts,  that 

he  would  pay  an   exl    .  ipliment  to.     Immediately  after  eating,  c     ee  is 

brought.     This  is  the  Turkilh  manner ;  their  difhes  confifting  of  pilaw,  foups}  dulma, 
which  is  any  veg  :l  ..Ted  with  forced  meac ;   as  cucumber.-;,  onions,  cawl    I 

ftewed  dilhes,  fweet  ragoos,  pieces  of  meat  cut  fmall  and  roafted,  and  feveral  other 
tilings.     All  is  taken  out  and  eaten  by  the  inferior  fervants  ;   not   by  the  Have;,  who 
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have  a  dinner  prepared  for  them  of  more  ordinary  diflies,  in  another  room.  With  the 
Arabs  and  people  of  the  country,  cither  a  round  {kin  is  laid  on  the  ground  for  a  fmall 
company,  or  large  coarfe  woollen  cloths  for  a  great  number,  fpread  all  over  the  room, 
and  about  ten  diihes  repeated  fix  or  feven  times  over,  laid  round  at  a  great  feaft,  and 
whole  fheep  and  lambs  boiled  and  roafted  in  the  middle.  When  one  company  has 
done,  another  fits  round,  even  to  the  meancft,  till  all  is  confumed.  And  an  Arab 
Prince  will  often  dine  in  the  ftreet,  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pafs,  even 
beggars,  in  the  ufual  expreflion,  Bifimillah,  that  is,  in  the^name  of  God  ;  who  come 
and  fit  down,  and  when  they  have  done,  give  their  hamdellilah,  that  is,  God  be 
praifed.  For  the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  put  every  body  on  a  footing  with  them  ; 
and  it  is  bv  fuch  generality  and  hofpitality  that  they  maintain  their  intereft ;  but  the 
middling  people  among  them,  and  the  Coptis,  live  but  poorly.  I  have  often  fat  down 
with  them,  only  to  bread,  raw  onions,  and  ,a  feed  pounded  and  put  in  oil,  which  they 
call  ferich,  produced  by  an  herb  called  fimfim,  into  which  they  dip  their  bread,  that  is 
made  as  often  as  they  eat,  in  very  thin  cakes,  baked  on  an  iron  plate  heated.  They 
have  a  very  good  difli  tor  one  who  has  a  good  appetite,  which  is  thefe  cakes  broken 
all  to  pieces,  and  mixed  with  a  fort  of  fyrup  made  of  the  fugar  cane  when  it  is  green. 
This  cane  is  a  great  defert  with  them,  by  fucking  the  fvveet  juice  out  of  it.  They  alfo 
eat  a  four  milk  turned  with  feeds.  They  have  a  difh  among  the  Moors  called  cufcafow, 
which  is  made  with  flour  tempered  with  water,  and  rolled  in  the  hands  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  being  put  in  a  cullender,  over  a  boiling  pot  flopped  clofe  round,  it  is  drefled 
with  the  fleam,  and  then  they  put  butter  to  it.  They  alio  fometimes  drefs  dates  with 
butter.  Their  great  meal  is  generally  at  night,  taking  a  light  collation  in  the  morning 
of  fried  eggs,  cheefe,  and,  at  great  tables,  olives  and  honey.  And  this  is  alfo  ufual 
with  the  Turks,  efpecially  if  they  go  out  to  do  bufinels,  or  for  diverfion,  to  ftay 
abroad  mod  part  of  the  day,  otherwife  they  dine  rather  before  noon,  and  fup  early  in 
the  evening.  They  probably  chufe  to  eat  early  in  the  morning,  btforethe  heat  takes 
away  their  appetite  ;  and  eat  again  foon  in  the  evening,  when  it  begins  to  be  cool. 
When  they  have  no  company,  they  commonly  go  into  the  harem,  or  women's  apart- 
ments, at  the  time  of  eating,  to  a  wife,  in  her  feparate  apartment,  who  either  prepares 
the  dinner,  or  infpefts  and  directs  it,  though  they  are  great  perfons,  having  their 
oflices  adjoining  to  their  rooms.  And  a  great  man  who  has  four  wives,  has  five 
kitchens,  one  for  each  of  them,  managed  by  their  flaves  or  fervants  ;  and  one  great 
one  for  public  entertainments  for  the  mailer,  when  he  dines  out  of  the  harem,  and  for 
the  flaves  and  fervants.  At  a  Turkifh  vilit,  a  pipe  is  immediately  brought,  and  coffee  ; 
and  if  it  is  a  vifit  of  ceremony,  fweet-meats,  with  the  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  a  flierbet; 
and  then,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon,  incenfe  and  rofe  water  to  perfume, 
which  is  a  genteel  way  of  difmifling  the  company.  Friends  who  vilit,  efpecially  women, 
ftay  a  night  or  two,  or  more,  carrying  their  beds  with  them,  though  in  the  fame  town  ; 
and  cotfee,  or  a  fweet  water  boiled  on  cinnamon,  are  brought  at  leall  once  in  an  hour. 
And  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  mark  of  great  refpect  among  them,  often  to  change 
their  garments  during  the  vifit.  If  any  one  goes  to  the  houfe  of  an  Arab,  or  to  his 
tent,  bread  is  immediately  made,  and  they  ferve  four  milk  and  cucumbers  in  it  when 
in  feafon,  fried  eggs,  and  oil  to  dip  the  bread  in,  a  fait  cheefe  like  curds,  and  fuch 
like.  They  do  nit  take  it  well  if  you  do  not  flay  and  eat,  and  think  it  fuch  a  favour  to 
come  to  their  houfes,  and  put  yourfelf,  as  it  were,  under  their  protection,  that  where 
there  have  been  any  enmities,  if  one  goes  to  the  other's  houfe  and  eats  with  him,  all  is 
forgot.  And  I  have  fecn  them  fometimes  Ihew  refentment  by  refilling  to  take  coffee, 
or  any  thing  offered ;  like  the    anizaries,  who  when  they  mutiny,   will  not  eat  the 
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Grand  Signior's  pilaw  ;  but  if  preffcd  to  eat,  and  they  comply,  it  is  a  fign  the  refent- 
mcnt  is  part.     They  generally  rife  early,  at  break  of  day,  and  often  go  at  that  time  to 
themofques,  the  common  people  at  leaft ;  thence  they  refort  to  the  coffee-houfes,  and 
having  taken  their  collations,  go  pretty  late  to  their  fhops,  and  (hut  them  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.     The  great  people  either  vifit  or  arc  vifited.     In  Cairo,  on  Sundays, 
Tuefdays,  and  Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  pafha's  divan  ;  and  thefe  are  the  general 
days  of  bufmefs.     Fridays  they  (lay  at  home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon  ;  and 
though,  with   them,  it  is  their  day   of  devotion,  vet  they  never  abftain  from  their 
bufmefs.     The  three  other  days  of  the  week  they  call  benifh  days,  from  the  garment 
of  that  name,  which  is  not  a  habit  of  ceremony.     They  then  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  their  flaves,  to  public  places  out  of  town,  commonly  called  meidans,  or 
places,    where  they  have  a  fort  of   open  fummer-houfes,  and  fee  their  Haves  ride, 
fhoot,  and  throw  the  dart,  and  regale  themfelves  with  their  pipe  and  coffee.     Few  of 
them,  except  thofe  of  the  law  or  church,  ever  read  in  books,  but  have  generally  com- 
pany with  them  ;  and  as  they  have  time  to  think  much,  that  is  one  very  great  caufe  of 
their  refined  policy,  in  many  refpecls.     When  they  are  at  home,  they  flay  from  twelve  to 
four  in  the  women's  apartment,  and  from  the  time  they  go  to  fupper,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  they  are  there,  it  mufl  be  bufmefs  of  very  extraordinary  importance,  if 
they  are  called  out,  efpecially  if  they  are  great  men.     It  is  the  cuftom  in  moft  parts  of 
Turkey,  if  not  every  where,  for  the  men  to  eat  by  themfelves,  even  in  the  women's 
apartments  ;  the  wife  having  her  provifions  ferved,  perhaps  at  the  fame  time,  in  another 
room.     The  month  of  fading  of  the  Mahometans,  called  Ramefan,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  is  very  fevere;  and  when  it  happens  in  the  fummer,  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
labourers,  who  cannot  drink,  being  only  allowed  to  wafh  their  mouths.     As  this  month, 
in  thirty-three  years  is  in  all  feafons  of  the  year.     The  Turkifh  month  being  lunar,  they 
begin  it  the  day  they  can  fee  the  moon  5   whereas  the  Jews  begin  it  the  day  the  moon, 
makes,  which  is  a  day  before  the  Turks.     The  Coptic  month  is  thirty  days,  and  every 
year  they  have  five  intercalary  days,  and  every  fourth  year  fix  ;  their  sera   begins  three 
hundred  and  two  years  after  Chrift,  from  the  martyrdom  of  the  faints  in  Egypt,  under 
Diocletian.  One  of  the  greateft  refreshments  among  the  Turks,  as  I  have  obferved  before, 
is  going  to  the  bagnios ;  in  the  firfl:  large  room,  generally  covered  with  a  cupola,  they 
undrefs,  and  putting  on  thofe  wooden  pattens,  which  they  ufe  alfo  in  their    houfes, 
they  go  into  the  hot  room,  where  they  are  warned   and  rubbed  with  brufhes  and  hair 
cloths  ;  they  rub  the  feet  with  a  fort  of  grater  made  of  earthenware,  fomething 
rcfembling  the  body  of  a  bird  ;  they  then  make  all   the  joints   fnap,  even  the  very 
neck,  and  all  down  the  back,  which  they  think  makes  the  joints  fupple  ;  after  this  they 
arc  finned,  and  go  into  the  bath  ;   from  this  place  they  return  by  a  room  not  fo  hot, 
where  they  flay  awhile-,  and  from  thence  go  into  the  great  room,repofeon  a  bed,fmoke 
their  pipe,  take  their  coffee,  and  drefs.     The  eaftcrns  love  their  cafe  very  much  ;  fome 
of  them   will  fit  all  day  long  in  their  coffee-houfes,   and   confiderable   perfons  will  go 
and  fit  in  the  fhops  of  the  great  merchants  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  take  thofe  re- 
frefhments  of  tobacco  and  coffee  they  fo  much  delight  in.     When  they  travel,  they 
always  walk  their  horfes,  fet  out  pretty  early,  and  often  repofe  in  the  way,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  imoke  and  take  coffee,  efpecially  when  it  is  hot,  when  they  flop  fre- 
quently in  the  fhade  ;  thofe  who  do  not  travel  in  great  flate   have  a  leathern  bottle  of 
water  hanging  to  their  own  faddle,or  their  fervam's,to  drink  whenever  they  are  thirfiy  ; 
the  great  men  have  a  horfe  or  camel  loaded  with  ikins  of  water  ;  but  if  they  go  fhort 
journeys,  they  have  large  ones,  in  which  they  carry  water  from  the  river  in  Cairo,  and 
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from  the  citterns  in  Alexandria ;  or  if  they  go  long  journeys,  they  have  fuch  as  they 
<ufe  in  the  journey  to  Mecca ;  and  very  great  people  have  a  fervant  that  carries  fuch  a 
vafe  of  water,  in  a  bafket  made  of  a  fort  of  net  work,  to  be  always  ready  whenever  the 
-water  is  wanted.  By  night  they  rarely  make  ufe  of  tents,  but  lie  in  the  open  air, 
having  large  lanthorns,  made  like  a  pocket  paper  lanthorn,  the  bottom  and  top  being 
of  copper,  tinned  over,  and  inftead  of  paper  they  are  made  with  linen,  which  is  ex- 
tended by  hoops  of  wire,  fo  that  when  it  is  put  together  it  ferves  as  a  candleftick  ;  and 
they  have  a  contrivance  to  hang  it  up  abroad,  by  means  of  three  ftaves,  in  the  manner 
that  large  fcalesare  hung,  in  order  to  weigh.  They  commonly  lie  only  on  carpets.  All  their 
kitchen  utenfils  they  carry  with  them,  which  in  the  train  of  a  great  man  load  two  or 
three  camels  ;  but  the  Arabs  put  a  veffel  into  a  bafket  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  within 
it  they  put  fmalier  veffels,  and  feveral  other  utenfils,  and  carry  them  with  great  con- 
veniency  tied  to  their  camels.  All  their  veffels  for  dreffing  are  in  that  manner,  fo  that 
the  top  often  ferves  them  for  a  dim  ;  and  all  thefe  things  are  of  copper,  tinned  over 
infide  and  out ;  thefe  and  the  wooden  bowl,  which  ferves  as  a  large  difh,  and  in  which 
they  make  their  bread,  are  all  the  kitchen  furniture  of  an  Arab,  even  where  he  is 
fettled.  The  round  leathern  cover  laid  on  the  ground  has  rings  round  it,  by  which  it 
is  drawn  together,  with  a  chain  that  has  a  hook  to  it,  to  hang  it  by,  either  to  the  fide  of 
the  camel,  or  in  the  houfe,  this  draws  it  together,  and  fometimes  they  carry  in  it  the 
meal  made  into  dough  ;  in  this  manner  they  bring  it  full  of  bread,  and  when  the  repaft 
is  over,  carry  it  away  at  once,  with  all  that  is  left,  in  the  fame  manner.  They  leaven 
their  bread  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  the  laft  dough  they  made,  which  they  always  lay 
•by,  and  becoming  four,  it  caufes  a  fermentation  in  it,  and  makes  the  bread  light. 

When  the  caravans  go  to  Mecca,  fome  women  of  condition  ride  in  tartavansor  litters 
carried  by  camels,  the  labour  of  the  camel  that  goes  behind  being  very  great,  as  his 
■head  is  under  the  litter.  Some  go  in  a  fmalier  fort,  on  the  back  of  one  camel.  People 
of  condition  ride  on  a  faddled  camel  ;  inferior  perfons  ride  on  camels  loaded  with  their 
carpets  and  bed,  if  they  have  any,  and  other  neceflaries  ;  they  commonly  have  a  double 
crook  in  their  hands,  to  direcl:  the  camel  by  touching  his  head,  and  alfo  to  recover 
their  bridle,  if  it  happens  to  drop,  and  to  ftrike  the  bead  to  make  him  go  on.  The 
■moft  extraordinary  way  of  conveyance  is  a  fort  of  round  bafket  on  each  fide  of  the 
.camel,  with  a  cover  made  at  top  ;  there  is  a  cover  over  the  lower  part,  which  holds 
all  their  ncceffarics,  and  the  perfons  fit  crofs-legged  on  it.  They  have  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner  fomething  like  the  body  of  an  uncovered  chaife  or  chair,  which  is  more  con- 
venient, as  they  can  fit  and  extend  their  legs,  if  there  is  only  one  in  it,  for  I  think  two 
•can  fit  in  thefe  on  each  fide.  The  pilgrims  to  Mecca  commonly  go  in  a  fort  of  black 
cloak,  with  a  cowl ;  the  people  of  Barbary  wear  them  white  :  it  is  fafcened  about  the' 
neck  with  a  long  loop,  and  the  cloak  commonly  hangs  behind.  Having  mentioned 
the  caravan  to  Micca,I  (hall  giv?  foine  account  of  it.  There  is  a  tradition, that  there  was 
a  great  pilgrimage  to  thofe  parts  (before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Mahometan  religion) 
to  Abraham's  tomb,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  place  where  they  fay  he  offered  up  his  fon 
Ifaac  ;  but  the  Jews  fay  that  it  is  the  place  to  which  Abraham  came  to  fee  Ifhmael. 
The  great  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrims  now  confift  in  carrying  the  coverings  of  the 
mofques,  and  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Mahomet,  nioff  of  which  are  a  fort  of 
black  damafk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  ;  every  thing  relating  to  it  being  manu- 
factured by  people  employed  entirely  about  it  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo.  The  firfl  pro- 
ceffion  is  the  carrying  of  thefe  things  from  the  caftle  to  the  mofque  Haffanine,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  feail  of  Biram,  which  fucceeds  their  great  fait ;  all  the  Iheiks  of  the 
mofques,  and  the  feveral  companies  of  different  trades  go  to  the  caftle  in  proceffion  with 

their 
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their  colours.  The  ftandards  of  Mecca  were  firft  brought  rolled  up  ;  then  the  people 
carried  along  part  of  the  hangings  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca,  folded  together  ;  and  fo 
feveral  pieces  of  it,  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one  after  another ;  the  people 
crowded  to  touch  them,  killing  their  hands,  and  putting  them  to  their  heads  :  fome 
carried  nothing  but  the  fine  ropes  that  were  to  tie  them  up.  Several  focieties  came 
with  ftandards  difplayed,  fome  of  them  with  mufic,  others  dancing,  fome  either  mad, 
or  feemingly  in  a  fort  of  religious  extafy,  throwing  about  their  heads  and  hands,  fome 
naked  to  their  drawers,  others  panting  moft  violently,  as  people  out  of  breath  ;  then 
came  the  covering  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  called  Mahmel,  made  in  the  fhape  of  a 
pyramid,  with  a  fquare  bafe,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  on  a  ground  of  green 
and  red  ;  a  view  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca  was  embroidered  on  it,  with  a  portico  round 
it ;  it  was  carried  on  a  camel  that  was  all  over  painted  yellow,  with  the  powder  they 
call  Henna ;  and  it  is  faid  they  are  camels  bred  on  purpofe  for  this  bufinefs,  and  never 
employed  about  any  thing  elfe,  being  efteemed  facred  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  in 
their  religious  madnefs  they  take  off  the  froth  that  comes  from  the  camel's  mouth. 
The  beaft  is  covered  almoft  all  over  with  rich  brocades  and  embroideries ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  others  adorned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fix  more  not  altogether  fo  fine, 
all  mounted  by  boys.  Soon  after  came  the  cover  of  Abraham's  tomb,  like  a  cheft ; 
this  was  alfo  embroidered  with  gold,  and  it  is  faid  that  it  is  by  fome  means  fufpended 
in  the  air  over  the  place,  where  they  fay  Abraham  offered  his  facrifice.  Then  followed 
the  body  of  the  chaoufes,  and  a  great  officer  of  the  palhas,  and  after  him  the  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  wardrobe  (Nadir-il-Kifve)  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  work,  and  of 
the  eftate  wheih  the  califs  of  Egypt  appropriated  for  the  cxpencc  of  it ;  the  trappings 
of  his  horfe  were  very  fine,  the  houfing  being  of  a  flowered  tiffue.  After  him  came  the 
janizaries,  and  fome  officers  of  the  pallia,  and  laft  of  all,  the  very  rich  covering  of  the 
door  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca  called  Burca  ;  it  is  ten  feet  long  and  five  wide,  on  which 
are  feveral  figures  and  Arabic  letters,  moft  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  on  a  ground 
of  red  and  green,  being  often  made  to  ftop  that  the  people  might  touch  it. 

But  the  grand  proceffion  is  that  of  the  caravan  going  out  to  Mecca.  The  order  of 
this  proceffion  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  book,  as  well  as  I  could  take  an  account  of  it 
when  it  paffed.  All  the  camels  in  this  proceffion  were  painted  yellow,  and  had  fome 
ornaments  on  them,  efpecially  the  firft  of  every  company  had  on  its  head  and  nofe  a 
fine  plume  of  red  oftrich  feathers,  and  a  fmall  flag  on  each  fide,  the  ftaff  of  which  is 
crowned  likewifc  with  oftrich  feathers,  and  the  trappings  adorned  with  fhells  ;  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  had  a  bell  on  each  fide  about  a  foot  long,  and  all  of  them  fome  orna- 
ments. Under  the  faddle  of  each  of  them  was  a  coarfe  carpet  to  cover  them  by  night. 
As  foon  as  they  are  out  of  town,  they  go  without  any  order  to  Sibil-allam,  three  or  four 
miles  off,  where  they  encamp  for  three  days  ;  afterwards  they  encamp  at  the  lake  ;  the 
Emir  Iladgc  not  returning  to  town.  The  encampment  at  the  lake  is  very  fine,  all  the 
great  men  pitching  their  tents  and  flaying  there,  and  pafling  the  time  in  feafling,  the 
whole  city  pouring  out  to  fee  this  extraordinary  fight,  and  to  join  in  keeping  the  feltival ; 
in  the  evenings  they  have  bonfires  and  fireworks.  It  is  faid  forty  thoufand  people  go 
10  this  caravan  ;  they  begin  their  journey  in  a  week  after  the  procellion.  There  is  a 
ftory  among  the  people,  that  thofe  of  Barbary  are  obliged  to  be  a  day  behind  the  others 
when  they  arrive  at  Mecca,  and  to  leave  it  a  day  before  them,  on  account  of  a  pro- 
phecy they  talk  of,  that  thofe  people  fhall  one  time  or  other  take  the  country  of  Mecca. 
A  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  caravan,  as  they  always  return  laden  with  the  rich 
goods  of  Perfia  and  India,  brought  to  Geda  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  Mecca.  Another 
caravan  fets  out  from  Damafcus,  and,  if  I  miflakc  not,  carries  the  fame  pafcntsj  and 
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the  old  hangings,  which  I  think  belong  to  the  emir  hadge,  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  given 
about  among  the  great  people,  as  the  mofl  facred  relic.  It  is  looked  upon  almoft  as 
an  indifpenfable  duty  to  go  once  to  Mecca  ;  and  thofe  that  cannot  go,  it  is  faid,  think 
they  merit  by  bearing  the  charges  of  another  perfon  to  go  in  their  places.  There  are 
many  that  make  this  journey  often,  but  there  is  an  obfervation,  that  the  people  are 
rather  worfe  after  making  this  pilgrimage  than  they  were  before ;  and  there  is  a 
faying,  "  If  a  man  has  been  once  at  Mecca,  take  care  of  him ;  if  he  has  been  twice 
there,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  and  if  he  has  been  three  times  at  Mecca,  remove 
out  of  his  neighbourhood."  But  this  is  not  to  be  thought  an  obfervation  of  the  Ma- 
hometans, but  is  only  remarked  by  the  Chriftians  and  Jews.  The  journey  to  Mecca 
and  back  again  takes  them  up  a  hundred  days.  The  caravan  of  Damafcus  fets  out 
on  the  fame  day,  and  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  they  meet  at  Bedder.  They  ftay  three 
days  at  Mecca,  and  then  go  to  Mount  Arrafat,  about  fix  hours  from  Mecca  ;  where 
they  pay  their  devotions,  on  account  of  the  hiltory  they  have  of  Abraham.  They  flay 
there  two  day^,  then  they  go  two  hours  and  a  half  to  Munna,  where  they  ftay  three  days, 
and  keep  the  feaft  of  Corban  Biram,  or  the  feaft  of  the  facrifice :  they  then  return  to 
Mecca,  the  place  of  Mahomet's  nativity.  The  regular  time  to  ftay  there  is  twelve 
days;  but  if  the  merchants  cannot  finifh  their  bufinefs,  by  making  a  prefent  to  the 
emir  badge,  they  may  obtain  leave  to  ftay  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  may  gain  that 
time  by  not  tarrying  fo  long  as  they  would  do  otherwife  at  fome  places  on  their  return. 
From  Mecca  they  return  fix  days  journey  to  Bedder,  from  which  place  they  go  in 
three  days  to  Medina,  to  the  fepulchre  of  Mahomet,  where  the  firft  califs  refided,  until 
they  went  to  Damafcus.  There  they  ftay  three  days,  and  return  by  another  road  to 
Yembo,  and  fo  back  to  Cairo.  The  account  of  their  rout  may  befeen  in  the  laft  book, 
which  I  had  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca. 

The  moft  fimple  drefs  in  Egypt  refembles  probably  the  primitive  manner  of  cloth- 
ing ;  for  it  is  only  a  long  fhirt  which  has  wide  fleeves.  It  is  commonly  tied  about  the 
middle  ;  and  many  children  in  the  country  go  naked  all  the  year  round,  as  moft  of 
them  do  in  the  fummer.  The  common  people  wear  over  this  a  brown  woollen  fhirt, 
and  thofe  of  better  condition  have  a  long  cloth  coat  over  it,  and  then  a  long  blue  fhirt ; 
and  the  drefs  of  ceremony  over  this,  inftead  of  blue,  is  a  white  fhirt,  which  they  put 
on  upon  feftival  days,  and  to  pay  great  vifits  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  in  the  lower  parts 
they  ufe  a  fhirt  or  garment  made  like  it,  of  black  woollen,  which  is  fometimes  by  the 
more  genteel  left  open  before,  and  then  is  properly  what  they  call  a  ferijec ;  and  fome 
of  the  firft  condition  have  them  of  cloth,  and  furred,  the  Arabs  and  natives  wearing 
their  cloaths  with  large  fleeves,  like  the  drefs  of  ceremony  of  the  Turks,  called  the 
ferijee,  made  like  a  night-gown  ;  the  other  drefs  of  the  Turks  being  with  ftraight 
Beeves.  Moft  of  them  wear  under  all  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  and  when  their  vefts 
are  open  before,  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  it  is  an  odd  fight  to  fee  the  fhirt 
hang  down,  which  they  do  not  put  into  the  drawers,  according  to  the  Turkifh 
cultom  with  the  men,  though  not  with  the  ladies  ;  for  the  drefs  of  the  men  in  Turkey, 
is  more  modeft  than  of  the  women,  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  rather  the  contrary. 

This  fort  of  drefs  feems  to  be  fomething  like  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
were  clothed  with  linen,  wearing  a  woollen  garment  over  it ;  and  when  they  performed 
any  religious  offices,  they  were  always  clothed  in  linen,  looking  on  it  as  a  fort  of 
profanation  to  wear  woollen  at  fuch  folemnities  *■.     And  poflibly  thecuftom  of  putting 

*  'H.vh.h'v xxirt  l"t  KiQiitx;  \tnHi,  irf£i  T<i  (jxi'Asa  9i>ovravi<i]a\",  tif  >caA=Wi  xxKaalnf  Isrl  ttawn  el  «'jma  hjjxAx  Xei/xo1 
iva.Kt£\n$o*  (fcc'moi  u  fisVro*  is  yt  t«  fga  lofyiftlxi  aginx,  s&  o-i/yxoiaSaVlfTee*  0"^»"  s  yosj  oo'toy.  Herodotus, 
l.iuc.  8 1. 
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on  the  white  garment  in  Upper  Egypt,  when  they  go  to  their  mo'fques,  or  whenever 
they  would  appear  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony,  might  give  rife  to  the  ufe  of  the  furplice. 
The  molt  fimple  Turkifh  drefs  is  fuch  drawers,  over  which  tl.  •  fort  wear  a  pair 

of  red  cloth  drawers,  down  to  the  ancles ;  to  which  are  fewed  {lockings  of  yellow 
leather,  which  come  no  higher  than  the  ancle,  and  under  them  they  wear  focks  of 
yellow  leather,  but  the  Chriftians  of  the  country  wear  red  leather,  at  lcail  theif 
papouches  or  flippers,  and  the  Jews  wear  blue  ;  but  the  leather  fewed  on  is  not  wore 
by  the  common  people,  but  only  the  focks,  and  fo  their  legs  appear  bare  up  to  the 
drawers.  The  Arabs  and  Egyptians  wear  (hoes  of  red  leather,  like  a  flipper,  with 
hind  quarters,  and  the  janizaries  wear  them  of  the  fame  colour,  and  very  little  different. 
The  Turks  and  Chriftians  in  the  city,  within  doors,  out  of  frugality,  wear  a  wooden 
fort  of  patten,  fomething  like  the  wooden  fandal  of  the  monks,  fome  of  which  are 
made  very  fine ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  drefs  of  the  feet  and  of  the  head 
very  much  diftinguifh  perfons  in  thefe  countries ;  and  they  are  fined  if  they  go  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom.  Frank  Chriftians  only  have  the  liberty  of  wearing,  as  the  Turks, 
yellow  papouches  ;  and  they  in  many  parts  wear  a  yellow  flipper.  The  Turks  wear 
boots,  having  iron  plates  under  the  heel,  as  they  often  wear  their  papouches.  The 
Turkifh  garments  are  firft  a  fhort  garment  without  fleeves,  of  dimity  or  linen  ;  it  is 
often  not  open  before,  but  tied  on  the  fide  ;  over  it  is  a  fhort  veft  with  fleeves,  over 
that  is  a  long  garment  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  two  laft  are  either  of  dyed  linen,  or 
{triped  fluffs  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  if  ftriped  or  plain  filks  and  fattins  ;  and  in  fummer 
they  wear  the  long  garment  and  the  drawers  of  the  fineft  white  calicoes.  Over  this 
is  a  clofe  fleeved  garment,  like  the  Greek  gown,  which  is  called  a  benifh,  and  is  the 
common  drefs ;  and  over  that  is  a  ferijee  mentioned,  which  is  the  drefs  of  ceremony, 
They  have  another  fort  cut  differently  in  the  fleeve,  which  is  not  fo  high  a  drefs  *. 
Thefe  two  laft  garments  are  either  of  cloth,  mohair,  or  filk,  according  to  the  feafon  j 
the  latter  indeed  is  never  of  filk,  nor  is  the  benifh  ever  wore  here  of  filk,  though  it 
is  in  Syria.  A  girdle  or  fafh  of  filk,  mohair,  or  woollen,  goes  round  all  but  the  two 
outer  garments,  into  which  they  flick  a  knife  in  its  fhcath.  The  people  of  Egypt 
wear  a  blue  cloth  about  their  necks,  and  with  it  cover  their  heads  againft  the  cold  and 
fun,  and  fome  of  them  are  very  large.  It  is  alrnoft  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Arabs 
and  Mahometan  natives  of  the  country,  to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either  white  or  brown, 
and  in  fummer  a  blue  and  white  cotton  fheet,  which  the  Chriftians  conflantly  ufe  in 
the  country ;  putting  one  corner  before  over  the  left  fhouldcr,  they  bring  it  behind, 
and  under  the  right  arm,  and  fo  over  their  bodies,  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
fhoulder,  and  fo  the  right  arm  is  left  bare  for  action.  When  it  is  hot,  and  they  are 
on  horfeback,  they  let  it  fall  down  on  the  faddle  round  them ;  and  about  Faiume  I 
particularly  obferved,  that  young  people  efpecially,  and  the  poorer  fort,  had  nothing 
on  whatfoever  but  this  blanket ;  and  it  is  probable  the  young  man  was  clothed  in  this 
manner,  who  followed  our  Saviour  when  he  was  taken,  having  a  linen  cloth  caft  about 
his  naked  be  dy  ;  and  when  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him,  he  left  the  linen 
cloth  and  flc:l  from  them  naked  ~\.  The  head  drefs  is  a  high  ftifF  cap,  with  a  long 
piece  of  white  muflin  wound  round  it,  all  together  called  the  turban,  by  Europeans. 
The  dervifhes  wear  one  without  any  thing  round  it,  and  the  Turcomen  fuch  a  long 
one  more  pointed,  both  made  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  felt.  Inferior  people,  inftead  of  the 
turban,  wear  a  red  woollen  cap  which  comes  clofe  to  the  head.  This  is  wore  by  the 
Arabs  and  native  Egyptians,  except  merchants,  and  great  ftewards  of  Arab  princes, 

*  This  is  called  a  kerikec.  f  Jofeph'e  garment  might  alfo  be  of  this  kind. 
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and  Copti  priefts,  who  wear  the  other.  Under  this  they  wear  a  little  white  linen  fkull 
cap.  1  was  told  at  Damafcus,  that  one  whofe  family  has  not  wore  the  high  turban, 
and  the  leathern  flocking  fewed  to  the  drawer,  cannot  begin  to  wear  them  there, 
unlefs  by  virtue  of  fome  office  or  employ  ;  but  the  fafh  wound  round  the  head  is  the 
great  diflinction.  None  but  the  relations  of  Mahomet  can  wear  green.  The  white  is 
proper  to  Mahometans;  but  in  Syria,  where  there  are  villages  of  Chriftians,  as  on 
Mount  Libanon,  they  wear  white  ;  and  any  one, may  wear  white  if  they  put  a  coloured 
firing  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  as  the  Samaritans  do,  and  the  Jews  of  Saphet  in  Syria, 
who  have  red  and  blue  firings  fewed  acrofs  the  fafh  ;  but  this  is  not  much  ufed.  The 
Chriftians  and  Jews  in  all  thefe  parts,  wear  either  blue  or  blue  and  white  flriped.  The 
Franks  in  Cairo  did  wear  white,  and  then  they  wore  carpacks,  or  red  caps  turned  up 
with  fur,  as  fome  do  now,  but  it  is  the  proper  drefs  of  the  interpreters.  The  others 
generally  wear  the  red  cap,  and  the  red  muflin  tied  round ;  in  all  other  parts  they 
wear  a  hat  and  wig,  as  the  Englifh  conful  does  when  he  goes  out  in  public.  The 
French  conful,  and  fome  of  his  officers  go  in  the  Frank  habit ;  and  fo  have  the  Englifh 
confuls  formerly,  as  they  do  at  Aleppo.  And  Cairo  is  the  only  place  I  have  heard  of 
in  Turkey,  where  none  but  the  confuls  ordinarily  ride  on  horfes.  The  common  people 
in  the  country  either  wear  no  fafh  round  the  cap,  or  one  of  coarfe  white  cotton,  or  of 
yellow  or  red  woollen  fluff. 

The  drefs  of  the  women,  according  to  the  manner  of  Conftantinople,  is  not  much 
unlike  that  of  the  men,  only  moft  of  their  under  garments  are  of  fdk,  as  well  as  their 
drawers ;  and  all  but  the  outer  veft  are  fhorter  than  the  men's,  and  their  fleeves  are 
made  to  hang  down,  a  fort  of  gauze  fhirt  coming  down  near  to  the  ground  under  all. 
Their  heads  are  dreffed  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  and  the  hair  platted  round) 
having  on  a  white  woollen  fkull  cap.  The  ordinary  women  wear  a  large  linen  or 
cotton  blue  garment,  like  a  furplice  ;  and  before  their  faces  hangs  a  fort  of  a  bib, 
which  is  joined  to  their  head  drefs  by  a  tape  over  the  nofe  ;  the  fpace  between  being 
only  for  the  eyes,  which  looks  very  odd.  The  others  who  wear  this  garment  of  fdk, 
have  a  large  black  veil  that  comes  all  over,  and  fomething  of  gauze  that  covers  the 
face.  It  being  reckoned  a  great  indecency  to  fhew  the  whole  face,  they  generally 
cover  the  mouth  and  one  eye,  if  they  do  not  cover  the  whole.  The  common  women, 
efpecially  the  blacks,  wear  rings  in  their  nofes  ;  into  the  rings  they  put  a  glafs  bead 
for  ornament.  They  wear  on  their  ears  large  rings,  three  inches  diameter,  that  come 
round  the  ear,  and  arc  not  put  into  it ;  thefe  are  ornamented.  The  rings  they  wear 
on  their  fingers  are  fometimes  of  lead,  but  the  better  fort  of  women  wear  gold.  Their 
bracelets  are  mofl  commonly  a  work  of  wire  :  there  are  fome  of  gold  finely  jointed  ;  a 
more  ordinary  fort  are  of  plain  iron  or  brafs.  They  wear  alio  rings  round  their  naked 
legs,  mofl  commonly  made  of  brafs  among  the  vulgar,  who  alio  wear  about  their 
necks  an  ornament.  Among  the  common  people  it  is  made  of  pewter  ;  and  in  the  cafe 
at  the  bottom  they  put  a  paper  with  fomething  writ  on  it  out  of  the  alcoran,  as  a  charm 
againfl  ficknefs  and  other  evils.  The  other  cafes  feem  to  be  defigned  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  People  of  middling  condition  inftead  of  thefe  have  many  ornaments  of  filver, 
and  often  pieces  of  money  hung  to  them,  and  fometimes  ancient  coins  they  happen  to 
meet  with  ;  and  even  in  the  country,  whenever  they  go  out  to  wafh  at  the  river,  or  to 
fetch  water,  they  put  on  all  their  attire,  and  appear  in  full  drefs.  Women  ride  on 
affes  in  Cairo,  with  very  fhort  flirrups,  which  it  is  a  diffionour  for  the  men  to  ufe  when 
they  moui.t  thefe  beafts.  They  have  a  prophecy  that  Cairo  will  be  taken  by  a  woman 
on  horfeh,  ck,  which,  as  they  fay,  makes  them  flri&ly  forbid  women  mounting  on 
horfes.     1  he  time  when  the  women  go  out  is  moflly  on  Fridays,  to  the  burial  places, 
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to  adorn  with  flowers  and  boughs  the  fepulchres  of  their  relations,  to  hang  a  lamp  over 
them,  and  pour  water  on  their  graves,  and  they  place  water  in  vafes  near.  When  the 
Women  ride,  they  commonly  wear  a  yellow  fort  of  a  boot  or  flocking,  being  without 
a  fole  ;  and  ladies  of  diftinclion  have  many  female  flaves  that  follow  them  on  afles, 
who  do  not  wear  thofe  large  veils,  but  only  a  covering  over  the  forehead  and  lower 
part  of  the  face,  leaving  the  eyes  uncovered  between.  Their  clofe  garment  has  a 
cape  that  hangs  down  behind,  and  they  make  a  much  better  figure  than  their 
miftrefles.  The  women  alfo  go  out  to  the  bagnios,  which  are  referver!  for  them  at  a 
certain  time  every  day  :  this  is  their  rendezvous  to  talk  with  one  another  and  hear 
news. 

There  are  women  who  go  barefaced  about  the  ftreets,  dancing,  finging,  and  play- 
ing on  fome  instrument.  Thefe  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  virtuous  ;  and  yet 
they  fay  they  are  fo  in  one  refpec~t,  in  which  they  might  be  moft  fufpected.  There 
are  notwithftanding  common  women,  who  are  in  a  manner  licenfed,  and  pay  a  tribute 
on  that  account.  The  vulgar  women  paint  their  lips,  and  the  tip  of  the  chin  with 
blue,  and  thofe  of  better  condition  paint  their  nails  yellow,  and  alfo  their  feet 
with  a  dye  made  of  a  feed  called  hennah  ;  and  they  colour  their  eye  lids  with  black 
lead,  and  fo  do  many  even  of  the  men  among  the  Turks,  imagining  it  good  for 
weak  eyes. 

Coffee-houfes  are  not  reforted  to  by  the  bed  company,  but  only  by  people  of  the 
middle  rank  :  they  have  their  mufic  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  fome  of  them,  and 
in  others  a  man  tells  fome  hiftory,  a  fort  of  Arabian  tales,  with  a  good  grace ;  which  is 
a  method  they  have  to  bring  company  together.  They  often  fend  to  the  fliops  for  their 
provifions  to  be  brought  to  the  coffee-houfes ;  and  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do  pafs 
whole  days  in  them. 

Both  Turks  and  Egyptians  are  very  frugal  in  their  manner  of  living ;  the  latter 
feldom  eat  meat,  and  the  expence  of  the  great  men  in  their  tables  is  but  fmall,  con- 
fidering  the  number  of  attendants  they  have,  in  which  they  are  very  extravagant.  It 
is  common  for  them  to  have  fifty  or  fixty  flaves,  and  as  great  a  number  of  other 
fervants,  befides  dependants.  They  are  at  great  expences  in  clothing  their  flaves,  and 
in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horfes,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  They  are  excellently 
well  managed  ;  do  not  feem  to  know  their  own  ftrength.  always  (landing  with  the 
hind  and  fore  legs  tied  together  ;  they  feed  them  with  grafs  when  in  feafon,  and  at  other 
times  with  chopped  ftraw,  and  give  them  barley  all  the  year.  They  lie  on  their  dung, 
without  ftraw,  and  very  often  ftand  abroad,  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt  they  keep  them 
out  in  their  courts  all  the  year  round  :  they  walk  finely,  never  trot,  but  gallop  lwiftly, 
turn  fuddenly,  and  flop  in  a  moment  on  full  fpeed  ;  but  they  never  gallop  but  for  diver- 
fion,  or  to  run  away. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  certain  veneration  for  fools  and  mad  people,  as  thinking 
them  a&ing  by  a  divine  fpirit,  and  look  on  them  as  a  fort  of  faints.  They  call  them 
here  ftieiks.  There  are  fome  women  of  them,  but  the  moft  part  are  men,  who  go 
about  the  town,  are  received  in  all  houfes  and  at  all  tables ;  the  people  kits  their  hands, 
and  pay  them  great  regard,  as  I  have  obferved.  Some  of  thefe  go  about  their  cities 
intirely  naked  ;  and  in  Cairo  they  have  a  large  mofque,  with  buildings  adjoining,  and 
great  revenues  to  maintain  fuch  perions.  As  thefe  are  recommended  by  their  want  of 
reafon,  fo  the  dcrviflies  arc  by  their  want  of  money  ;  poverty  being  efteemed  by  a 
Turk  as  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  every  one  but  himfelf.  There  are  hardly  any 
of  thefe  in  Egypt  j  nor  have  they  more  than  one  convent,  which  is  near  old  Cairo  as  I 
obferved  before. 
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The  Egyptians  are  but  ill  looking  people,  and  though  many  of  them  fair  enough 
when  voung,  yet  they  grow  fwarthy  by  the  fun.  They  are  alio  a  dirty,  flovenly  genera- 
tion, efpecially  the  Coptis,  vvhofe  drefs  at  beft  appears  but  ill  on  them  ;  and  as  table 
linen  is  very  rarely  or  never  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  or  Coptis,  I  have  feen  the 
latter,  after  warning  their  hands  when  they  have  eaten,  wipe  them  with  the  great  fieeves 
of  their  fhirts. 

The  true  Mamaluke  drefs  is  the  fhort  garment  above  mentioned,  put  into  their  great 
red  trowfers,  .  hich  are  tied  round  the  leg  at  each  ancle,  the  foot  being  left  bare  ;  and 
they  wear  the  fort  of  fhoes  ufed  by  the  Arabs  when  they  ride.  In  other  refpe&s  they 
drefs  like  the  Turks,  and  this  is  the  drefs  of  the  flaves,  and  likewife  of  many  of  the 
great  men,  when  they  are  not  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony. 

The  architecture  in  Egypt  is  very  bad,  and  their  materials  of  the  word  fort,  many 
houfes  being  built  of  unburnt  brick  made  of  earth  and  chopped  ftraw  dried  in  the  fun. 
In  towns,  the  lower  part  for  above  five  feet  is  of  ftone,  and  in  fome  parts  the  corners 
are  built  of  brick  or  ftone ;  the  upper  part  of  the  houfes  in  towns  are  often  built  in 
frames  of  wood  ;  and  the  large  windows  commonly  fet  out  fo  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  ftreet  ;  they  rarely  live  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  efteemed 
wholefome  ;  their  roofs  are  generally  flat,  with  a  cement  over  them,  and  fometimes 
only  earth  ;  the  wood  they  ufe  is  cither  deal  or  oak,  imported  from  Afia,  or  the  palm, 
ufed  much  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  Acacia  :  1  have  feen  planks  of  the  palm  with 
a  very  coarfe  grain,  and  their  carpenters  work  is  the  worft  that  can  be  imagined.  Over 
the  middle  of  their  great  faloons  they  have  often  a  dome  or  cupola  that  gives  light,  and 
fometimes  they  have  a  contrivance  by  which  the  middle  part  opens  at  top  to  let  in  the 
air  when  they  think  it  convenient  ;  and  they  have  ufually  the  large  cover  fet  up  over 
the  openings,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  keep  out  the  fun  and  leave  a  free  paffage  for  the  air. 
Whatever  is  tolerable  at  Cairo  in  architecture  is  of  the  times  of  the  Mamalukes,  of 
which  one  alfo  fees  great  remains  at  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  being  very  folid  buildings 
of  hewn  ftone  infide  and  out :  the  windows  are  often  oblong  fquares,  and  perfectly  plain, 
as  well  as  the  doors,  except  that  the  latter,  which  are  fet  into  the  infide  of  the  wall, 
have  a  fort  of  protefque  carved  work, cut  in  an  inclinedplain  from  the  outfide  of  thewall 
to  the  door,  which  has  a  grand  appearance.      Over  all  openings,  the  (tones  are  either 
narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top,  which  gives  them  the  ftrength  of  an  arch,  or  being  in- 
dented on  the  fides,  they  are  made  to  fit  into  one  another,  fo  that  they  cannot  give  way. 
In  moft  of  their  mofques  they  have  final!  well  proportioned  cupolas  ;  and  exceeding 
fine  minarets  to  fome  of  them,   with  feveral  ftories  of  galleries,  leffening  till  the  mi- 
naret ends  at  top  with  a  fort  of  pyram'dal  point.     There  are  alfo,  as  I  obferved,  about 
Cairo,  fome  very  grand  gates,  with  a  femicircular  or  fquare  tower  on  each  fide.     Their 
houfes  confift  of  one  or  more  large  faloons,  which  have  oftentimes  a  fopha  at  each  end, 
and  a  fquare  fort  of  cupola  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  wa'nfcotted  about  fix  feet  high, 
with  pannels  of  marble,  having  round  them   a   fort  of  Mofaic   work,  compofed  of 
marbles  and  fmalt  indifferent  figures,  and  the  floors  that  are  between  the  fophas  are 
often  Mofaic  work.     As  for  the  other  rooms,  they  are  generally  finall,  for  convenience, 
as  they  live  and  often  lie  in  thefe  faloons,  having  their  beds  brought  on  the  fophas; 
here  they  likewife  receive  all  their  company.     The  lower  rooms'  are  generally  ufed  as 
offices  and  warehoufes  ;  the  firft  floor  is  the  part  they  inhabit ;  it  is  feldom  they  have  a 
fecond  ftory,  except  the  little  rooms  on  each  tide  their  faloons,  which  are  of  the  height 
of  two  ftories. 
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CHAP.  VI.  —  Of  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Waters  of  Egypt. 

THE  climate  of  Egypt  is  very  hot   in  fummer,  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  between 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  alio  on  account  of  the  finely  foil.     Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  the  fun  it  is  always  hot,  even  in  winter,  but  the  nights  and  mornings  are 
very  cold,  occafioned  by  the  nitre   in   the  air,  and  on   that  account  il  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  caich  cold,  especially  in  the  head,  which  often  occafions  a  humour  to  fall  on 
the  eyes,  that  is  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  great  number  of  blind,  and  of  thofe  who 
have  weak  eyes  ;  they  think,  it  alio  bad  for  the  eyes  to  fuffcr  the  dew  to  light  on  them, 
which  at  fomc  times  of  the  year  falls  very  plentifully  by  night  ;   which  are  the  reafons 
why  they  carefully  wrap  up  the  head,  and  cover  their  eyes  by  night.     The  coldeft  time 
here  is  about  the  beginning  of  Februray  ;  near  thefea  they  have  fometimes  great  rains 
from  November  to  March  ;  but  up  higher,  about  Cairo,  they  have  feldom  any  rain  but 
in  December,  January,  and  February  ;  and  thofe  but  little  fhowers  for  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour.      In  Upper  Egypt  they  have  fometimes  a  little  rain,  and  I  was  told  that  in 
eight  years  it  had  been  known   to  rain  but  twice  very  hard   for  about  half  an   hour, 
though  it   rained  much  towards   Akmim  when  I  was  in   thofe  parts.     The  weft  and 
north-weft  are  the  winds  that  brine  the  rains ;   they  have  thunder  in  the  fummer,  Dut 
without  rain,  and  that  at  a  diltance,  from  the  north-eaft.     It  has  hardly  ever  been 
known  that  they  had  any  earthquakes  that  did  mifchief,  and  thofe  that  rarely  happened 
were  fcarce  perceivable  :  but  in  January  1740,  they  had  three  great  fhocks  of  an  earth- 
quake immediately   after  one  ant  ther,  which  threw  down  fome  mofques  and  feveral 
houlls  ;  and  it  being  a  year  of  icarcity,  all  the  people  cried  out  for  plenty  of  corn,  as 
they  have  a  ftrange  notion,  that  at  fuch  times  the  heavens  are  opened,  and  their  prayers 
heard.     There  are  two  forts  of  wind  that  blow  moflly  in  Egypt,  the  fouth  or  a  few 
points  from  it.  and  the  north  wind.     The  fouth  wind  is  called  Merify,  it  is  a  very  hot 
wind  ;  fometimes  it  blows  a  few  points  from  the  caft  of  the  fouth,  then  it  is  exceeding 
hot ;  at  other  times  it  blows  from  the  weft  of  the  fouth,  when  it  is  rather  windy,  and 
not  fo  hot ;  it  blows  alfo  fometimes  very  hard  from  the  fouth-weft ;  and  when  thefe 
winds  arc  high,  it  raifes  the  fand  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  darkens  the  fun,  and  one 
cannot  fee  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;   the  duft  enters  into  the  chambers  that 
are  the  clofeft  fhut,  into  the  very  beds  and  fcrutores  ;  and,  to  give  an  inftance  of  the 
romantic  manner  of  talking  among  the  Eafterns,  they  fay  the  duft  will  enter  into  an 
entire  egg  through  the  fhell.     The  wind  is  often  fo  exceffively  hot,  that  it  is  like  the 
air  of  an  oven,  and  people  are  forced  to   retire  into  the  lower  rooms  and  to   their 
vaults,  and  fhut  the. nf  Ives  clofe  up  ;   for  the  belt  fence  againft  it  is  to  keep  every  part 
fhut  up  ;   this  wind  generally  begins  about  the   middle  of  March,  and   continues   till 
May,  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Hamfeen  wind,  or  the  wind  of  the  fifty 
days;  becaufe  that  feafonof  the  year  when  it  blows  is  fo  called  by  the  Arabs,  being  much 
about  the  fifty  days  between  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide.  Thenorth  wind  is  called  Meltem, 
being  what  the  ancients  called  the  Etefian  winds :  this  begins  to  blow  in  May,  fome  time 
before  the  Nile  rifes  ;  it  is  a  refrelhing  wind,  and  makes  the  cxcefTive  heats  of  fummer 
fupportable  ;  it  brings  with  it  health,  and  the  happinefs  of  Egypt  ;  is  thought  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  overflow  of   the  Nile,   and  continues  blowing  till  N  ivemberi  and  without 
this  wind  they  could   not  fail  up  the  Nile,  all  the  time  that  its  current   is  fo  very  rapid. 
It  is  this  wind  that  puts  a  Ifop  to  the  plague;   for  if  it  breeds  of  itfelf,  it  generally  be- 
gins in  Egypt  about  February,  when  the  weather  is  coldeft,  and  is  thought  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  aftoppage  of  perfpiration  j  it  rages,  and  is  very  mortal  during  the  hot  winds; 
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but  they  have  the  plague  very  rarely  in  Egypt,  unlefs  brought  by  infection  to  Alexan- 
dria, when  it  docs  not  commonly  ipread  ;  fomc  fuppofe  that  this  diftemper  breeds  in 
temperate  weather,  and  that  excefiive  cold  and  heat  flops  it ;  fo  that  they  have  it  not  in 
Conftantinople  in  winter,  nor  in  Egypt  in  fummer  ;  but  at  Conftantinople  during  the 
fummer,  where  the  heat  is  temperate,  in  companion  of  what  it  is  here.  There  are 
feveral  things  which  they  imagine  do  not  communicate  the  infection,  as  water,  iron, 
wood,  or  any  thing  made  of  the  date  tree,  therefore  they  ufe  the  ropes  made  of  a  part  of 
this  tree.  As  foon  as  the  plague  begins,  the  Franks  fhut  up  their  houfes,  but  others  go 
about  as  ufual ;  though  fome  great  men  obferving  the  Europeans  efcape,  retired  in  the 
laft  plague,  notwithflanding  their  notion  of  predeftination.  The  moft  mortal  plague  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  fouth,  being  much  worfe  than  any  infection  from  Conftan- 
tinople, and  is  brought  by  the  caravan  that  comes  from  Ethiopia. 

The  air  of  Cairo  is  not  thought  to  be  very  wholefome,  at  night  efpecially ;  the  fmoak, 
when  there  is  no  wind,  hovering  over  it  like  a  cloud,  their  fires  being  made  in  the 
evening,  when  they  eat  their  great  meal.  At  fpring  and  fall,  people  are  much  fubject 
to  fluxes,  but  in  the  fummer  they  are  not  dangerous,  and  in  all  diftempers  foups  made 
of  meat  are  not  reckoned  proper.  The  people  of  the  country  are  often  troubled  with 
ruptures,  which  are  thought  to  be  caufed  by  heats  and  colds,  and  alfo  by  {training  their 
vofces  fo  excefltvely  in  finging,  thofe  who  cry  off  the  mofques  being  mod  commonly 
afflicted  with  this  diftemper.  It  has  been  pohtively  affirmed,  that  a  fright  caufes 
people  here  to  break  out  in  blotches,  like  a  foul  difeafe,  to  prevent  which,  bleeding  is 
thought  a  proper  remedy,  and,  when  I  came  from  Rofetto,  they  fhewed  me  a  boy  about 
fourteen,  who,  they  afTured  me,  was  jult  recovered  out  of  fuch  a  diforder,  and  had 
marks  of  it ;  but  I  have  been  informed  that  this  very  rarely  happens,  and  that  the 
notion  is  encouraged  for  fome  certain  ends,  to  cover  other  caufes  that  are  fometimes 
more  real.  The  moft  unhealthy  time  is  when  the  perforation  is  flopped  by  the  cold, 
for  every  thing  here  is  very  nourifhing  ;  and  this  is  given  as  a  reafon  for  drinking 
coffee,  that  it  is  drying,  and  prevents  the  making  too  much  blood  ;  when  they  have  the 
benefit  of  perfpiration,  it  carries  off  all  fuperfluous  humours,  and  the  great  quantities  of 
water,  fhirbets,  &c.  that  are  drunk,  do  no  harm  ;  but  if  they  do  not  fweat,  they  burn 
in  hot  weather,  and  are  in  a  fort  of  fever,  in  which  cafe  the  bagnios  are  a  great  relief, 
which  carry  off,  or  at  leaft  diminifh  a  great  many  diforders  in  the  blood,  and  prevent 
their  appearing.  About  May  mod  perfons  break  out  in  a  rafh,  which  continues  during 
the  heats ;  it  is  thought  that  drinking  the  waters  of  the  Nile  after  it  rifes,  contributes 
toward  it  ;  and  it  is  the  fafhion  to  carry  a  flick  called  Maharofhy,  which  is  made  at  the 
end  like  a  file,  and  it  is  no  fhame  to  rub  themfelves  with  it,  as  they  have  occafion. 

The  foil  of  Egypt,  except  what  additions  it  has  received  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  is  naturally  fandy.  The  hills  on  each  fide  are  freeftone  ;  thofe  the  pyramids  of 
Gize  are  built  on  are  full  of  petrified  (hells,  and  fo  are  the  ftones  of  which  the  pyramids 
themfelves  are  built,  being  dug  out  of  thefe  hills.  I  particularly  obferved  at  Saccara  a 
large  pyramid,  and  a  fmalier  unfinifhed,  built  of  ftones  that  are  almoft  entirely  com- 
posed of  oyfter-fhells  cemented  together  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  low  hills  of  the  mountains 
that  are  north-north-eaft  of  Faiume,  and  others  clofe  to  the  Nile  on  the  eaft,  which  are 
heaps  of  large  oyfter-fhells,  fome  remaining  in  their  firft  ftate,  and  others  petrified, 
where  there  was  fufficient  moiflure.  The  foil  of  Egypt  is  full  of  nitre  or  fait,  which 
occafions  nitrous  vapours,  that  make  the  night  air  fo  cold  and  dangerous.  Where  the 
nitre  abounds  very  much,  and  there  are  fmall  lakes  on  the  low  grounds,  after  the  water 
has  evaporated,  a  cake  of  fait  is  left  on  the  furface,  which  is  gathered  for  ufe,  and  I 
fcave  fecn  the  bcafts  often  eat  the  very  earth,  when  they  find  it  is  mixed  with  the  fait, 
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which  fometimes  appears  on  the  ground  like  a  white  froft.  It  is  this  and  the  rich  qua- 
lity of  the  earth,  which  is  the  fediment  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  that  makes  Egypt  io 
fertile,  and  fometimes  they  even  find  it  neceflarv  to  temper  the  rich  foil,  by  bringing 
fand  to  it  ;  but  the  fandy  foil,  though  they  bring  water  to  it,  will  not  produce  a 
crop  that  will  anfwer  the  expence,  but  docs  very  well  for  trees.  For  a  mile  from  the 
mountains,  or  more,  the  country  is  commonly  fandy,  being  a  very  gentle  rifing,  and 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Near  the  edge  of  this  defert  they  gene- 
rally have  villages  at  a  proper  diftance,  with  plantations  about  them,  as  well  as  at  fome 
little  diftance  from  the  river ;  and  if  the  hills  are  above  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Nile, 
thev  have  villages  in  the  middle,  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  which  are  built  on 
railed  ground,  where  the  Nile  overflows.  The  lower  parts  of  Egypt  feem  formerly  to 
have  been  all  a  marflry  uninhabited  country  ;  and  Herodotus  gives  that  account  of  it  '  ; 
for  before  the  canals  were  made,  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  water  mult  overflow  the 
country,  becaufe  the  outlets  were  lefs,  and  fo  the  water  was  more  confined  within  its 
bounds,  till  it  overflowed,  and  confequently  overflowed  fooner ;  and  all  being  on  a 
level,  and  no  ground  raifed,  to  build  thefe  villages  on,  it  mull  have  been  very  incon- 
venient, and  almofl:  impoflible  to  inhabit  the  country,  which  at  that  time  muft  have 
been  foon  fubjecl:  to  fuch  inundations,  as  are  looked  on  to  be  a  prejudice  to  the  coun- 
try, by  caufing  the  water  to  remain  on  it  longer  than  was  proper;  and  at  that  time, 
the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  might  be  overflowed,  and  receive  that  acceflion  of  a  rich  foil 
which  makes  it  fo  fruitful ;  fo  that  probably  one  reafon  why  Sefoftris  opened  canals, 
was  to  prevent  thefe  hurtful  inundations,  as  well  as  to  convey  water  to  thofe  places 
where  they  might  think  proper  to  have  villages  built,  and  to  water  the  lands  more  con- 
veniently, at  fuch  times  as  the  waters  might  retire  early  ;  for  they  might  find  by  ex- 
perience after  the  canals  were  opened,  that  inflead  of  apprehending  inundations,  they 
had  greater  reafon,  as  at  prefent,  to  tear  a  want  of  water,  which  was  to  be  fupplied  as 
much  as  could  be  by  art :  fo  that  the  great  canals  were  probably  made  to  prevent  inun- 
dations ;  and  when  they  began  to  find  a  want  of  water  in  a  well  inhabited  country, 
the  lefier  canals  might  be  made  to  convey  the  water  both  to  the  villages  and  fields, 
when  there  was  not  a  fufficient  overflow.  It  is  difficult  to  affirm  how  much  the  ground 
has  rifen,  by  reafon  of  the  perpetual  motion  and  fucceflion  of  the  water;  and  as  every 
year  a  great  quantity  of  foil  is  carried  oft  in  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  are 
produced  in  two  or  three  crops  in  fome  parts,  the  lofs  of  which  is  not  fupplied  any 
way  by  manuring  their  land,  and,  as  the  bed  of  the  Nile  itfelf  may  rife  by  the  fub- 
fnling  of  the  heavier  fandy  particles,  for  thefe  rcafons  it  does  not  feem  probable  that 
the  land  will  rife  fo  high  in  time,  that  there  fhould  be  any  danger  that  it  will  not  be 
overflowed,  the  ground  rifing  alfo  proportionably  at  the  lea,  and  every  where  clfc ; 
fo  that  on  this  fuppofition,  the  water  will  rife  much  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  has 
done  to  the  lands  about  it ;  the  great  difference  being  made  by  opening  canals,  and 
afterwards,  either  by  clcanfing  them,  or  neglecting  to  do  it :  though,  if  the  lands  did 
rife  fo  high  in  Lower  Egypt  as  not  to  be  overflown,  they  would  be  only  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  arc  obliged  to  raife  the  water  by  art. 

As  to  the  water  of  Egypt,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  have  any 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  Nile  :  that  of  Jofeph's  well,  which  is  mentioned  by 
fome  as  the  only  fpring  in  Egypt,  certainly  does ;  for  it  rifes  and  falls  with  the  Nile, 
and  has  fome  degree  of  faltnefs,  by  palling  through  the  nitrous  foil.     There  is  indeed 
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one  water  which  feems  to  be  a  fpring  ;  it  rifcs  in  feveral  parts  among  the  rocks,  and 
even  drops  from  them  at  the  ruined  convent  of  Dcrmadoud,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  high  mountains,  on  the  eaft  near 
Akmim,  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  water  is  received  in  fmall  bafins,  in  the  rock  from 
which  it  runs,  and  makes  little  pools  about  the  vale.  In  Upper  Egypt,  efpccially 
about  Efne,  they  dig  large  wells  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river,  and  draw  up  the  water 
from  them ;  and  in  all  parts  they  have  wells  of  brackilh  water,  which  can  no  where 
be  wanting,  as  it  is  a  fandy  foil,  and  the  earth  muft  be  full  of  water,  not  only  where 
the  Nile  overflows,  but  alio  in  other  parts,  to  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  Nile ; 
which  accounts  for  the  Nile's  being  the  bountiful  giver  of  water  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

CHAP.  VII.  —  Of  the  Nile. 

THE  river  Nile  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  Egypt.  It  muft  be  fuppofed 
that  the  north  winds  are  the  caufe  of  its  overflow,  which  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  and  drive  the  clouds,  formed  by  the  vapours  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fouthward  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  which  flopping  their  courfe,  they  con- 
denfe,  and  fall  down  in  violent  rains.  It  is  laid,  that  at  that  time  not  only  men,  from 
their  reafon,  but  the  very  wild  beads,  by  a  fort  of  inftind,  leave  the  mountains. 
This  wind  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  by  driving  the  clouds  againft  thofe 
hills,  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  it  in  another  refpect,  as  it  drives  in  the  water  from  the  fe?, 
and  keeps  back  the  waters  of  the  river  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  raife  the  waters  above. 
Ihe  increafe  of  its  rife  every  day  muft  be  greateft  during  the  time  it  is  confined  within 
its  banks.  By  accounts  in  the  laft  book,  of  its  rife  for  three  years,  I  find  it  rofe  the 
fix  firft  days  irom  two  inches  to  five  inches  every  day  ;  for  the  twelve  next  days  from 
five  to  ten,  and  fo  continues  rifing  much  in  the  fame  manner,  but  rather  abating  in  its 
rife  every  day,  till  towards  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  height  of  fixteen  pikes,  when  the 
calige  or  canal  at  Cairo  is  cut  ;  afterwards,  though  it  goes  on  rifing  fix  wetks  longer, 
yet  it  does  not  rife  fo  much  every  day,  but  from  three  to  five  inches ;  for,  fpreading 
over  the  land,  and  entering  into  the  canals,  though  the  quantity  of  water  that  defcends 
may  be  much  greater  than  before,  yet  the  rife  is  not  fo  great ;  for  after  the  canal 
at  Cairo  is  opened,  the  others  arc  opened  at  fixed  limes,  thofe  which  water  the  lovv(.ft 
grounds  being  cut  open  laft.  From  thefe  canals,  when  full,  the  country  is  overflowed, 
and  not  commonly  from  the  great  body  of  the  Nile,  that  is,  where  the  banks  are  high  ; 
for  it  is  olherwife  in  the  Delta,  where  they  are  low.  Canals  are  carried  along  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  water  may  have  a  fall  from  them  to  all  other 
parts,  when  the  Nile  finks  ;  and  they  draw  the  water  out  of  the  great  canals  into  fmall 
channels,  to  convey  it  all  over  the  country.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ground  is 
loweft  near  all  other  rivers  which  are  fupplied  from  rivulets  ;  but,  as  no  water  falls 
into  the  Nile  in  its  paffage  through  this  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  this  river  fhould  overflow  the  country,  and  the  water  of  it  be  conveyed  by 
canals  to  all  parts,  efpccially  when  the  waters  abate,  fo  it  feemed  vifible  to  me,  that 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  lower  at  a  diftance  from  the  Nile,  than  it  is  near  it ;  and  I 
imagined,  that  in  mod  parts  it  appeared  to  have  a  gradual  defcent  from  the  Nile  to 
the  hills ;  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  them,  that  may  be  laid  to  begin  at  thofe  fandy  parts, 
a  mile  or  two  diflant  from  them,  which  are  gentle  afcents,  and  for  that  reafon  are 
not  overflowed  by  the  Nile. 
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The  Egyptians,  cfpecially  the  Coptis,  are  very  fond  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Nile 
begins  to  rile  every  year  on  the  fame  day  ;  it  does  indeed  generally  begin  about  the 
i  8ih  or  19th  of  June.  They  have  a  notion  alio  of  a  great  dew  falling  the  night  be; 
the  day  that  they  perceive  it  begins  to  rife,  and  that  this  dew,  which  they  call  Nokta, 
purities  the  air.  This,  fome  people  imagine,  caufes  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  ferment, 
and  turn  red,  and  fometimes  green  ;  which  they  certainly  do  as  foon  as  the  Nile  begins 
to  rife,  and  continue  fo  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days.  Then  the  waters  arc  very 
unwholefome  and  purging;  and  in  Cairo  thev  drink  at  that  time  of  the  water  pre- 
ferved  in  ciftcrns  under  the  houfes  and  mofques  :  and  this  might  originally  be  a  reafon 
why  they  would  not  let  the  water  into  the  canals,  which  would  (ill  the  little  lakes 
about  every  village,  and  afterwards  fpoil  the  good  water  that  might  come  into  them. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  beginning  to  flow  plentifully,  the  waters 
a:  fir  ft  bring  away  that  green  or  red  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  at  its  rife,  ot 
at  the  rife  of  thefe  fmall  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  fource;  for,  thxigii 
there  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile  when  at  loweft,  that  there  is  hardly  any  current  in 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  waters  mould  ftagnate  in  the  bed 
of  the  Nile,  fo  as  to  become  green.  Afterwards  the  water  becomes  very  red,  and  lti'l 
more  turbid,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  wholefome,  and  is  drunk  by  the  vulgar;  but 
mod  people  have  large  jars,  the  infides  of  which  they  rub  with  pounded  almond  >, 
that  is,  what  remains  after  the  oil  is  prefTed  out,  which  caufes  the  water  to  ferment 
and  fettle  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  water  continues  rcddifh  till  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream  begins  to  abate  in  December  and  January ;  but  the  river  continues  to  fall, 
even  to  the  feafon  when  it  begins  to  rife  again;  the  waters  being  always  yellowim, 
and  colouring  the  waters  of  the  fea  for  fome  leagues  out.  1  found  the  height  of  the 
Nile  at  the  Mikias  in  January,  according  to  their  account,  to  be  about  eleven  pikes  ;  in 
March  about  nine  pikes  ;  but  in  the  computation  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  I  fuppofe  it 
to  be  three  pikes  lefs  than  the  account  they  give  of  it.  They  told  me  alfo,  that  the 
mud]  which  fettles  every  year  in  the  Mikias,  is  about  five  feet  deep.  1  could  not 
have  thought  it  fo  much,  though  a  fucceflion  of  water  may  raife  it  fo  high. 

The  precife  day  the  Coptis  would  fix  the  beginning  of  its  rife  to,  is  the  twelfth  of 
their  month  Keah,  which  is  the  5th  of  June  O.  S.,  and  this  being  their  feftival  of 
St.  Michael,  they  make  a  miracle  of  it.  It  is  certain,  about  this  time,  or  rather  about 
St.  John,  the  plague  begins  to  ftop,  when  it  happens  to  be  here,  and  becomes  lefs 
mortal ;  though  it  feems  rather  to  be  owing  to  the  change  of  the  wind,  and  the  falling 
of  the  dew,  which  are  fome  time  before,  and  then  they  begin  to  find  the  effe&s  of  it. 
The  Nile  is  commonly  about  fixtecn  pikes  high,  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  18th  of 
Auguft  ;  the  fooner  it  happens,  they  look  on  it,  they  have  a  better  profpecl:  of  a  high 
Nile.  It  has  happened  fo  late  as  the  lint:,  and  even  the  19th  of  September ;'  but  they 
have  been  then  afflicted  with  plague  and  famine,  the  Nile  not  rifing  to  its  proper  height. 
Eighteen  pikes  is  but  an  indifferent  Nile,  twenty  is  middling,  twenty-two  is  a  good 
Nile,  beyond  which  it  feldom  rifes  ;  and  it  is  laid,  if  it  rifes  above  twenty-four  pikes, 
it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inundation,  and  is  of  bad  confequence,  as  the  water  does 
not  retire  in  time  to  fow  the  corn  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  certain  account  when  this 
has  happened.  As  many  parts  of  Egpyt  are  not  overflown,  one  would  imagine,  when  the 
Nile  does  not  rife  high,  they  might  lupply  the  want  of  the  water  by  labour,  and  railing 
water,  as  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  it  is  laid,  if  it  is  a  low  Nile,  the  water  retires  too  foon, 
and  the  earth  muft  be  fuwn  in  a  proper  time  after,  before  it  dries  into  hard  cakes,  i.l 
which  cale,  the  hot  weather,  Mill  continuing,  breeds  or  pr  iv  a  worm  that  eats  the 
corn,  us  well  as  withers  the  young  plant ;    fo  that  it  feems  better  that  the  land  ihould 
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not  be  overflowed  at  ali,  than  not  fufficiently  watered.  Another  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  when  it  is  not  overflowed,  the  ground  may  be  cultivated  in  proper  time ; 
which  cannot  be,  when  it  is  only  overflowed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  fufficient. 
Moreover,  when  the  height  of  the  Nile  does  not  amount  to  fixteen  pikes,  whilil  they 
expect  it  to  rife  higher,  it  begins  to  fall,  and  the  ground  is  to  be  laboured  out  of 
feafon,  during  the  hot  weather,  and  the  water  is  flowing  from  them,  to  increafe  the 
immenfe  labour  of  watering,  by  raifing  it  higher,  to  a  dry  thirfty  land  that  will  drink 
it  up  ;  and  if  they  fow  too  foon,  the  fame  inconveniences  would  follow  as  above.  As 
they  have  dikes  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  canals  till  the  proper  time  comes  to  let  it 
in,  fo  they  have  contrivances  to  keep  it  in  fome  canals  after  the  Nile  is  fallen,  as  well 
as  in  certain  lakes  when  the  Nile  grows  low  ;  and  from  them  they  let  it  out  at  pleafure, 
on  lands  that  are  higher  than  the  channels  of  the  canals  :  and  Strabo  takes  notice  of 
thefe  methods  to  hinder  the  water  from  flowing  in,  or  going  out  when  it  is  in.  To« 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  banks  are  low,  and  the  water  overflows  the  land  foon. 
There  likewife  it  has  its  vent  into  the  fea ;  fo  that  the  water  does  not  rife  at  Rofetto, 
aid  below  Damiata,  above  three  or  four  pikes :  and  1  was  affured,  it  does  not  rife 
a  >ove  four  or  five  at  Aflbuan,  juft  below  the  cataracts  ;  the  reafon  of  which  may  be, 
that  the  Nile  below  is  very  broad,  and  that  the  banks  are  not,  as  in  other  places,  per- 
pendicular, but  doping,  fo  that  the  water  is  not  confined,  but  fpreads  over  the  banks, 
towards  which  the  low  hills  come,  on  the  weft  fide,  with  a  gentle  defcent. 

The  Grand  Signior  has  not  a  title  to  his  rents,  till  the  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo,  by 
breaking  down  the  bank  that  is  thrown  up  before  it,  which  is  not  to  be  done,  till  the 
Nile  rifes  to  fixteen  pikes ;  yet,  when  the  Nile  once  did  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the 
pafha  caufed  the  canal  to  be  opened,  the  people,  notwithftanding,  would  not  pay  the 
tribute.  The  Nile  has  fometimes  been  known  to  rife  irregularly,  as  it  did  a  pike  or 
two  in  December,  1737;  at  which  the  peopled  ere  alarmed,  having  made  fome  ob- 
fervations,  that  misfortunes  had  happened  to  Egypt  when  the  Nile  had  rifen  out  of 
feafon,  and,  particularly,  that  it  did  fo  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when  Egypt  was 
taken  by  the  Romans.  But,  however,  nothing  happened  the  year  following,  but  a 
very  plentiful  rifing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  blefling  of  Egypt.  The  time  when  the 
Nile  is  at  highell  is  about  the  middle  of  September. 

They  have  different  methods  of  raifing  the  water,  where  the  Nile  is  not  much  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  as  at  Rofetto  and  Damiata,  they  make  a  hole  and  put 
in  a  wheel  made  with  boxes  round  its  circumference,  which  receive  the  water,  and, 
as  the  wheel  goes  round,  the  boxes  empty  at  top  into  a  trough  made  for  that  purpofe. 
Where  the  water  is  too  deep  to  be  railed  in  this  way,  they  put  a  cord  round  the  wheel, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  water ;  to  it  they  tie  earthern  jars,  which  fill  with  water 
as  it  goes  round,  and  empty  themfelves  at  top  in  the  fame  manner,  being  turned  by 
oxen.  Where  the  banks  are  high,  the  mofl  common  way  is  to  make  a  bafin  in  the 
lido  of  them,  and  fixing  a  pole  with  an  axle  on  another  forked  pole,  they  tie  a  pole  at 
the  end  of  that,  and  at  the  end  again  of  this  which  is  next  to  the  river,  a  leathern 
•  ^bucket ;  and  a  ffone  being  tied  to  the  other  end,  two  men  draw  down  the  bucket  into 
the  water,  and  the  weight  brings  it  up,  the  men  directing  it,  and  turning  the  water 
into  the  bafin  ;  from  this  it  runs  into  another  bafin,  whence  it  is  raifed  in  like  manner, 
and  fo  I  have  feen  five,  one  over  another,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt,  which  is  a 
great  labour.  Another  way  moftly  ufed  in  raifing  water  frorn  the  canals,  is  a  firing 
tied  to  each  end  of  a  bafket,  with  one  man  to  each  firing,  who  let  the  bafket 
into  the  water,    and  drawing   the  firings  tight,    raife   it  three  or  four  feet   to  a 

little 
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little  canal,  into  which  they  empty  it,  and  by  that  it  is  conveyed  over  the  land.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  efteemed  to  be  very  wholelbme  and  nourilhing,  and  may  be 
drunk  very  plentifully,  without  any  inconvenience. 

I  know  not  whether  there  are  any  fort  of  filh  in  the  Nile,  that  are  in  the  rivers  in 
Europe,  except  eels  and  mullet,  which  laft,  and  fome  other  fifh  in  it,  come  from  the 
fea  at  certain  feafons.  There  is  no  fort  of  fhell-fifh  in  the  river;  but  in  Baher  Jofeph, 
the  canal  near  Famine,  which  runs  into  the  Lake  Caroon,  there  is  a  lar^e  mufcle,  that 
has  within  it  a  fort  of  mother  of  pearl  of  a  reddifh  caff.  I  never  could  be  well  in- 
formed about  the  hippopotamus,  and  only  heard  that  they  have  been  feen  about 
Damiata,  and  that  by  night  they  had  deltroyed  whole  fields  of  corn  ;  but  I  take  the 
foundation  of  this  account  to  be  owing  to  one  that  was  taken  there  fome  years  ago ; 
they  feem  to  be  natives  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Nile,  and  it  mult  be 
very  feldom  that  they  come  down  into  Egypt.  The  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  not- 
withstanding, mention  that  this  beaft,  when  he  is  out  of  order,  has  a  method  of  bleed- 
ing himfelf  in  the  leg  with  the  fharp  pointed  end  of  a  reed,  that  grows  in  thofe  parts, 
though  it  mult  be  very  difficult  to  make  fuch  an  obfervation  *.  Herodotus  mentions 
thefe  fifties,  defcribes  them  particularly,  and  fays  they  were  worfhipped  in  fome  part 
of  Egypt  f.  The  fifh  moftly  efteemed  are  the  bulfi,  which  are  very  plentiful,  and 
fomething  like  a  large  roach  ;  the  febuga,  which  is  full  of  bones,  and  eats  much  like 
a  herring  ;  the  rai,  which  is  called  the  cefalo  in  Italian,  and  comes  from  the  fea ;  but 
what  is  ftill  more  efteemed,  is  a  fifh,  which  the  French  call  the  variole,  becaufe  it  is 
very  much  like  a  carp ;  they  fay  they  are  fometimes  found  of  two  hundred  weight. 
Bur  the  molt  delicate  fifh  is  the  kefher,  which  is  caught  only  towards  Upper  Egypt ; 
the  fkin  appears  like  that  of  the  falmon  ;  it  has  a  fort  of  a  long  narrow  fnout,  with  fo  fmall 
a  mouth,  that,  from  it,  as  well  as  from  its  infide,  one  might  conjecture,  it  lives  by 
fucking  a  juice  either  from  the  weeds,  or  out  of  the  ground.  When  I  was  in  Upper 
Et,rypt,  they  told  me  there  was  a  large  fifii  called  latous,  which  probably  is  the  latus 
that  was  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians,  from  which  the  city  called  Latopolis  had  its 
name.  They  informed  me  that  this  fifh  at  Cairo  was  called  cufir,  whence  I  fuppofe  it 
mult  be  the  fame  with  the  kefher.  There  is  a  fmall  fifh  called  gurgur  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  fhalh  at  Cairo;  it  is  at  molt  about  a  foot  long  ;  its  head  is  well  fortified 
with  a  ftrong  bone  ;  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  on  each  fide  under  the  gills  is  armed 
with  a  fharp  bone.  They  have  an  opinion,  that  this  filh  enters  the  crocodile,  and  kills 
it.  This  poflibly  may  be  what  Pliny  feems  to  call,  erroneoufly,  the  dolphin,  which, 
he  fays,  has  a  fharp  point  on  his  back,  with  which,  getting  under  the  crocodile's 
belly,  he  wounds  him. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  a  crocodile  has  no  tongue,  and  Herodotus  affirms 
it ;  but  he  has  a  flefhy  fubdance  like  a  tongue,  that  is  fixed  all  along  to  the  lower  jaw, 
which  may  ferve  to  turn  his  meat.  He  has  two  long  teeth  at  the  end  of  his  lower  jaw, 
and  there  are  two  holes  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  thefe  teeth  go:  when  he  fhuts 
his  mouth,  he  moves  only  the  upper  jaw.  I  found  by  experience,  that  the  crocodiles 
are  v?ry  quick  fighted  ;  tor,  making  a  circuit  to  come  directly  behind  them,  to  fhoot 
at  them,  I  always  obferved  they  began  to  move  gently  into  the  water,  as  foon  as  I 
came  in  light  of  them  ;  and  there  is  a  fort  of  channel  on  the  head  behind  each  eye, 
by  which  objects  are  conveyed  to  them.  Their  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe 
egg  :  they  make  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep   in  the  land,   above  the  overflow  of  the 

*  Vide  Profpcri  Alpini  Hiiturhm  Naturalem  iEgypti,  iv.  c.  12.  f   Lib.  ii.  c.  71. 
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Nile  *,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  and  cover  them  over,  often  going  to  the  place 
and  taking  care  of  their  young,  when  hatched,  which  immediately  run  into  the  water. 
They  lay  fifty  eggs,  which  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  in  hatching :  the  people 
fearch  for  the  eggs  to  deftroy  them,  with  an  iron  pike.  I  could  get  no  account  in 
Upper  Egypt  of  the  ichneumon's  deftroving  the  eggs,  and  entering  by  the  mouth 
of  the  crocodile  into  his  bowels,  and  killing  him  ;  and  it  feems  improbable  that  it  can 
do  this  without  being  (lined ;  the  animal  they  have  here,  called  Pharaoh's  rat,  which 
is  (hewn  for  it  in  Europe,  is  fomething  of  the  make  of  a  ftote,  but  much  larger ;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  deftroys  their  eggs.  The  crocodile  when  on  land  is  always 
fcen  very  near  the  water,  with  his  head  towards  the  river,  on  the  low  banks  of  fandy 
iflands ;  and  if  they  are  difturbed,  they  walk  gently  into  the  river,  and  difappear  by 
degrees,  though  it  is  faid  they  can  run  faft.  Herodotus  fays,  they  eat  nothing  during 
four  months,  in  the  winter  ;  and  Pliny,  that  they  lie  hid  in  caves  during  that  feafon  j 
but  I  faw  them  in  great  abundance  all  the  month  of  January,  and  was  allured,  they 
never  go  above  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  river,  and  that  they  venture  fo  far  only 
by  night ;  though  it  is  probable,  they  are  moftly  out  of  water  by  day,  to  fun  them- 
felves  in  winter,  as  I  obferved ;  and  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  keep  in  the  water  by 
day  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  is  hot  f.  The  people  fay,  they  cannot  take  a  man  fwim- 
ming  in  the  water,  but  if  a  man  or  beaft  ftands  by  the  river,  they  jump  at  once  out 
of  the  water,  and  feize  him  with  their  fore  claws ;  but  if  the  diflance  is  too  great,  they 
make  a  fpring,  and  beat  down  the  prey  with  their  tails.  I  believe  the  molt  common 
way  of  killing  them,  is  by  mooting  them  ;  and  the  ball  muft  be  directed  towards  their 
bellies,  where  the  fkin  is  foft,  and  not  armed  with  fcalesi  as  their  backs  are.  Yet 
they  give  an  account  of  a  method  of  catching  them,  fomething  like  that  which  He- 
rodotus} relates:  they  make  fome  animal  cry  at  a  diftance  from  the  river,  and  when 
the  crocodile  comes  out,  they  thruft  a  fpear  into  his  body,  to  which  a  rope  is  tied  ; 
they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  fpend  himfelf,  and  afterwards  drawing  him  out, 
run  a  pole  into  his  mouth,  and,  jumping  on  his  back,  tie  his  jaws  together.  The 
crocodile  moft  commonly  frequents  low  iflands ;  and  for  that  reafon  there  are  very 
few  below  Akmim  ;  and  in  thefe  lower  parts,  the  current  may  be  too  ftrong  for  them, 
which  they  avoid,  as  well  as  places  where  the  Nile  runs  among  rocks,  as  it  does  at 
the  cataracts.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
called  the  crocodile  champfa,  and  at  this  day  the  Egyptians  call  them  timfah. 

CHAP.  VIII. — Of  the  Vegetables  of  Egypt. 

v  EGYPT  does  not  naturally  produce  a  great  number  of  vegetables;  the  heat  and 
inundations  every  year  deftroying  moft  of  the  tender  plants.  Where  the  Nile  has 
overflown,  and  the  land  is  fown,  it  yields  a  great  increafe,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  the 
granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  fo  it  is  now  of  the  Turkilh  dominions ;  from  whence 
they  conftantly  receive  their  rice,  and  alfo  corn,  whenever  they  have  occafion.  In 
Upper  Egypt,  the  Arab  Iheiks  have  vaft  granaries  of  corn,  where  they  lay  up  what  is 
more  than  fuflicient  for  the  confumption  of  Egypt ;  and  they  chufe  rather  to  let  it 
lie  till  it  rots,  than  to  fend  down  more  than  there  is  a  demand  for;  which  would  fink 
the  price  :  but  when  there  is  any  extraordinary  demand,  they  then  open  their  granaries. 


*  Parit  ova  quanta  anfercs,  eaque  extra  locum  turn  Temper  incub.it,  przdi 
Uimmo  auitu,  eo  anno  acceflurus  elt  Nilus.  Nihil  uliud  animal  ex  minnri  orig 
aitudinem.     Plin.  Nat.  H'tft.  viii.  c.  2j.  -j-  Dies  in  terra  agh, 

X   Herodotus,  ii.  c.  70. 


vinatione  quadam,  ad  qucm 
igine  in  majorem  creleit  mag- 
noeles  in  aqua.     Ibid. 
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From  Egypt  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Arabia  Felix,  about  Mecca  and  Gedda,  arc 
fuppiied  ;  to  which  port  they  carry  yearly  about  twenty  Clip  loads  of  corn  and  rice 
from  Suez;  it  being  the  return  which  the  fliips  make,  that  come  loaded  with  coffee. 
The  Arabs  alfo  in  Arabia  Pctrrea  on  the  Red  Sea,  have  their  fupply  from  Egypt, 
before  the  caravan  returns  from  Mecca;  and  fecure  their  provifion,  by  threatening  to 
plunder  the  caravan  if  they  are  refufed.  They  fow  the  land  with  clover,  without 
ploughing  it,  and  it  is  this  that  fupplies  the  place  of  grafs,  which  they  have  not.  They 
have  a  fpring  harveft  from  January  to  May,  and  a  winter  harveft  about  October. 
Fur  the  latter,  about  July,  before  the  Nile  overtlows  the  land,  they  fow  rice,  Indian 
wheat,  and  another  fort  that  produces  a  large  cane,  but  an  ear  like  millet,  (which  they 
call  the  corn  of  Damafcus;  and  in  Italian  is  called  Surgo  Roffo)  and  they  likewife 
plant  their  fugar  canes;  all  thefe  being  plants  that  require  much  water,  efpecialby  rice, 
which  has  an  ear  fomething  like  oats,  and  is  reaped  before  the  water  is  gone  off,  and 
carried  to  dry  ground  ;  its  grain  looks  like  barley ;  and  they  take  off  the  hulk  with  a 
hollow  cylinder,  one  end  of  which  has  a  blunt  edge,  which  being  raifed  and  let 
down  by  a  machine  turned  by  oxen,  and  falling  on  the  rice,  caufes  the  outer  coat  to 
fcale  off;  and  being  cleaned,  they  mix  with  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait,  to  prefcrve  it 
from  vermin.  The  people  cat  a  great  quantity  of  the  green  fugar  canes,  and  make 
a  coarfe  loaf  fugar,  and  alfo  fugar-candy,  and  fome  very  fine  fugar  fent  to  Conftanti- 
nople  to  the  Grand  Signior,  which  is  very  dear,  being  made  only  for  that  purpofe. 
The  fpring  corn  and  vegetables  are  fown  in  November  and  December,  as  foon  as  the 
Nile  is  gone  off,  and  earlier,  where  the  Nile  does  not  overflow ;  thefe  are  wheat, 
which  is  all  bearded,  lentils,  lupins,  flax,  barley,  that  has  fix  rows  of  grain  in  one  car, 
and  is  ufed  moftly  for  horfes.  They  have  no  oats,  but  fow  beans  for  the  camels, 
which  the  people  alfo  eat  green,  both  raw  and  boiled,  and  likewife  dry.  Befides 
thefe,  they  fow  a  fort  of  vetch  with  one  large  grain  on  each  pod,  called  haum,  which 
ihey  eat  raw  when  green,  and,  dreffed,  is  not  much  inferior  to  peafe,  which  they  have 
not,  but  they  are  ufed  moftly  dry.  They  alfo  cultivate,  at  this  feafon,  the  faffranouq, 
which  grows  like  fuccory,  and  the  flower  of  it  dyes  a  rofe  colour ;  it  is  exported 
into  many  parts  of  Europe.  '1  bey  have  alfo  an  herb  called  Nil,  which  they  cultivate,- 
in  order  to  make  a  fort  of  indigo  blue,  which  they  do  if  I  miftake  not,  by  pounding 
and  boiling  it,  afterwards  leaving  it  to  ftecp  in  water,  and,  I  fuppofe,  prefljng  it  out, 
and  then  probably  boiling  it  again,  or  letting  it  evaporate,  till  it  becomes  a  cake  or 
powder.  They  have  all  forts  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
kind,  which  the  people  eat  much  in  the  hot  weather,  as  a  cooling  food.  Upper 
Egypt  fupplies  molt  parts  of  Europe  with  fenna  ;  and  in  the  fandy  grounds  there, 
the  coloquintida  grows  wild,  like  a  calabafh,  being  round,  and  about  three  inches 
diameter. 

As  the  land  of  Egypt  does  not  in  any  part  run  into  wood,  fo  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  if  there  are  any  trees  in  it,  which  have  not  been  tranfplanted  to  it  from 
other  countries.  Thofe  which  are  only  in  gardens,  as  the  caffia,  the  orange  and 
lemon  kind,  apricots,  the  mofeh,  a  delicate  fruit,  that  cannot  be  preferred;  the 
pomegranate,  the  cous  or  cream  tree,  all  thefe  are  without  doubt  exotic  trees  ;  and 
fo  probably  is  the  cotton,  which  I  faw  in  Upper  Egypt,  of  the  perennial  kind.  I  have 
fince  been  told  that  annual  cotton  grows  in  Delta.  The  following  trees  are  mqft 
common  in  Egypt,  and  the  two  fir  ft  are  mod  likely  to  be  natives  :  a  tr<  e  called  fount, 
which  teems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia;  it  bears  a  fort  of  key  or  pod,  which  they 
ufe  in  tanning  their  leather,  inftead  of  bark  :  there  is  another  fort  of  it  in  their  gardens, 
called  fetneh  ;   it  feems  to  be  the  acacia  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Italians  gazich  ;  it  is 

efteemed 
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<  deemed  bccaufc  of  a  Tweet  yellow  flower  it  bears ;   but  the  roots  of  it  opened  and 
bruifed  fend  forth  fuch  a  difagreeable  fmell  that  it  infects  the  air  for  a  confidcrable 
diftance.     The  ettle,  which  we  call  the  tamarifk,  a  tree  that  grows  wild  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  Fiance  ;   the  bark  of  it  is  ufed   in  phyfic,  as  a  remedy  for  the  dropfy  ;   and 
the  roots  of  it  growing  into  a  ciftcrn  at  Rama  near  Jerufalem,  that  water  is  efteeirud 
good  for  this  diftemper.     The  dumez  is  called  by  Europeans,  Pharaoh's  fruit ;  it  is 
the  fycamore  of  the  ancients,  and  is  properly  a  ficus  fatuus:  the  fig  is  fmall,  but  like 
common  figs;   at  the  end  of  it  a  fort  of  water  gathers  together,  and,  unlefs  it  is  cut 
and  the  water  let  out,  it  will  not  ripen ;   this  they  fometimes  do,  covering  the  bough 
with  a  net,  to  keep  off  the  birds ;   and  the  fruit  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  not  efteemed. 
It  is  a  large  fpreading  tree,   with  a  round  leaf,  and   Iras  this  particular   quality,  that 
ihort  branches  without  leaves  come  out  of  the  great  limbs  all  about  the  wood,  and 
thefe  bear  the  fruit.     It  was  of  the  timber  of  this  tree  that  the  Egyptians  made  their 
coffins  for  their  embalmed  bodies,  and  the  wood   remains  found  to  this  day.     Thefe 
trees  are  likewife  in  fome  parts  of  Syria  :   they  are  fometimes  planted  near  villages, 
efpecially  about  Cairo ;  and  the  fount  is  often  planted  on  each  fide  the  road,   there 
being  alfo  little  woods  cf  it,  near  fome  villages.     But  the  mod  extraordinary  tree  is 
the  palm  or  date  tree,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  this  country,  and  deferves  a  particular 
defcription.     For  three  or  four  years,  no  body  of  a  tree  appears  above  ground,   but 
they  are  as  in  our  green  houfes.     If  the  top  is  cut  off,  with  the  boughs  coming  from 
it,   either   then  or  afterwards,   the  young  bud,   and  the  ends  of  the  tender  boughs 
united  together  at  top,  are  a  delicate  food,  fomething  like  cheihuts,  but  much  finer, 
and  is  fold  very  dear.     This  tree  being  fo  fruitful,  they  rarely  cut  off  the  top,  unlefs 
the  tree  is  blown  down  ;    though  I  have  been  told  that   part  of  it  may  be  cut  away 
■without  hurting  the  tree.     The  boughs  are  of  a  grain-like  cane,  and  when  the  tree 
grows  larger,  a  great  number  of  ftringy  fibres  feem  to  ftretch  out  from  the  boughs  on 
each  fide,   which  crofs  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  tiny  take  out  from  between 
the  boughs  a  fort  of  bark  like  clofe  net  work  ;   and  this  they  fpin  out  with  the  hand, 
and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  fizes,  which  are  moftly  ufed  in  Egypt.     They  alfo  make 
of  it  a  fort  of  brufh  for  cloaths.     Of  the  leaves  they  make  mattreffes,   bafkets,   and 
brooms ;  and  of  the  branches,  all  forts  of  cage  work,  Iquare  bafkets  for  packing,  that 
ferve  for  many  ufes  infiYad  of  boxes  ;   and   the  ends  of  the  boughs,   that  grow  next 
to  the  trunk,  being  beaten  like  fiax,  the  fibres  feparate,  and  being  tied  together  at  the 
narrow  end,  they  ferve   lor  brooms.     Thefe  boughs  do  not  fall  off  of  themfelves  in 
many  years,  even  after  they  are  dead,  as  they  die  after  five  or  fix  years;   but,  as  they 
are  of  great  ufe,  they  commonly  cut  them  off  every  year  (unlefs  fuch  as  are  at  a  great 
diftance  from  any  town  or  village)  leaving  the  ends  or   them  on   the  tree,   which 
ftrengthen  it  much ;  and  when  after  many  years  they  drop  off,  the  tree  is  weakened 
by  it,  and  very  often  is  broken  down  by  the  wind  ;  the  diameter  of  the  tree  being  little 
more  than  a  foot,   and  not  above  eight  or  nine  inches  when  the  ends  of  the  boughs 
drop  off;    and,  if  the  tree  is  weak  towards  the  bottom,  they  raife  a  mound  of  earth 
round,  and  it  fhoots  out  abundance  of  fmall  roots  along  the  fide  of  the  tree,  which 
increafe  its  bulk,  fo  that  the  earth  being  removed,  the  tree  is  better  able  to  refill  the 
wind.     The  palm-tree  grows  very  high  in  one  ftem,  and  is  not  of  a  proportionable 
bulk.     The  timber  is  porous,  and  that  which   is  mod   folid,  has  fomething  of  the 
coarfe  grain  of  the  oak  of  New  England  ;  but  it  lafts  a  great  while  in  all  infide  work 
of  rafters  and   the   like.     It   is  rarely  ufed  for  boards,   except  about  Faiume,  where 
the  trees  are  large.     It  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  the  fofteft  and 
leaft  durable  part,  the  outer  parts  being  the  moft  folid ;   lb  that  they  generally  ufe 
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the  trees  Inure  on  the  tops  of  their  hcufes,  or  divide  them  only  into  two  parts.  A  fort 
of  bough  fhoots  out,  and  bears  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  fheath,  which  opens  as  it  grows. 
The  male  bears  a  large  bunch  fomething  like  millet,  which  is  full  of  a  white  flower, 
and,  unlefs  the  young  fruit  of  the  female  is  impregnated  with  it,  the  fruit  is  good  for 
nought ;  and,  to  fecure  it,  they  tie  a  piece  of  this  fruit  of  the  male  to  every  bearing 
branch  of  the  female.  Strabo  obferves,  that  the  palm-trees  in  Judea  did  not  bear 
fruit,  as  at  prefent ;  which  probably  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having  the  male  tree ; 
concerning  which  I  could  get  no  information  ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  female  tree,  without 
the  male,  drops  off,  or  comes  to  no  perfection.  About  Damafcus  I  law  a  firing  of 
figs  tied  almofl  to  every  fig-tree,  and  was  told  that  they  were  the  male  fig,  placed 
there  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  male  date  is  tied  to  the  female.  The  fruit  of  the 
date,  when  frefh,  eats  well  roafted,  and  alfo  prepared  as  a  fweat-meat.  It  is  efteemed 
of  a  hot  nature,  and  as  it  comes  in  during  the  winter,  being  ripe  in  November,  pro- 
vidence feems  to  have  defigned  it  as  a  warm  food,  during  the  cold  feafon,  to  comfort 
the  flomach,  in  a  country  where  it  has  not  given  wine.  It  is  proper  to  drink  water 
with  it,  as  they  do  in  thefe  countries,  and  fo  it  becomes  a  good  corrective  of  that  cold 
element.  From  the  date  they  draw  a  tolerable  fpirit,  which  is  ufed  much  by  the 
Chriftians  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  thefe  upper  parts  of  Egypt  they  have  a  palm-tree 
called  the  dome.  The  ftem  eloes  not  grow  high,  but  there  foon  fhoot  out  from  it  two 
branches,  and  from  each  of  them  two  others,  and  fo,  for  four  or  five  times,  each 
branch  divides  into  two.  The  leaf  is  of  a  femicircular  figure,  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  is  very  beautiful.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two 
wide.  The  flefh  on  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  it  is  dry  and  hufky, 
having  fomething  of  the  tafle  of  ginger-bread :  they  therefore  make  holes  in  it,  and 
moiften  it  with  water.  Under  this  there  is  a  fhell,  and  within  that  a  large  kernel, 
which  is  hollow  within  ;  fo  that,  making  a  hole  through  it  when  it  is  green,  it  ferves 
for  a  fnuff-box,  and  turned  when  dry,  makes  very  fine  beads,  that  have  a  polifh  like 
marble  :  they  are  much  ufed  by  the  Turks,  who  bring  them  from  Mecca.  It  comes 
neareft  to  the  palm  of  Brafil,  with  the  folding  or  fan  leaf;  but,  as  it  branches  out 
into  feveral  limbs,  it  differs  from  any  that  I  can  find  have  ever  been  defcribed :  I  have 
therefore  called  it  the  Thebaic  palm. 

CHAP.  VS..— Of  the  Animals  of  Egypt. 

THERE  are  not  a  great  variety  of  four-footed  beafts  in  Egypt.  The  tygcr,  the 
dubber,  or  ahena  are  very  rare,  except  that  there  are  fome  few  near  Alexandria. 
The  fox  and  hare  are  of  a  light  colour  ;  the  latter  are  not  very  common.  About 
Alexandria,  and  in  other  parts,  the  antelopes  are  common  ;  they  have  longer  horns, 
and  are  more  beautiful  than  the  antelopes  of  other  countries.  The  animal  called  by 
Europeans  Pharaoh's  rat,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ichneumon.  In  the  deferts,  as  I 
went  to  Suez,  I  law  the  holes  of  an  animal  called  jcrdaon,  which  I  thought  might  be 
it;  but  I  omitted  to  be  fully  informed  about  it:  it  is  faid,  they  are  in  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  milch  kine  are  large  and  red,  with  very  fhort  horns,  fuch  as  are  com- 
monly  reprefented  in  ancient  facrificcs ;  they  make  ufe  of  them  to  turn  the  wheels 
with  which  they  draw  water,  and  to  plow  their  land;  they  have  alfo  a  large  buffalo, 
which  is  not  mifchievous,  as  the  fmall  fort  in  Italy.  They  arc  fo  impatient  of  heat, 
that  they  fland  in  the  water  with  only  their  nofes  out  to  breathe ;  and  where  the^r 
have  not  this  convenience,  they  will  lie  all  day  wallowing  in  mud  and  water  like 
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fwinc.  In  Cairo,  all  but  the  great  people  mount  affes;  they  are  a  fine  large  breed, 
and  it  is  faid  there  are  forty  thoufand  in  that  city. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved,  how  wonderfully  the  camel  is  fitted  to  travel  through 
deferts  in  hot  countries,  where  they  will  go  eight  days  without  water.  I  have  been  a 
witnefs  of  their  travelling  four  clays  without  drinking.  They  can  live  on  fuch  little 
fhrubs  as  thofe  deferts  produce,  without  grafs,  and  are  fatisfied  with  a  very  little  corn, 
which  travellers  commonly  carry  ground  into  meal ;  and  tempering  it  with  water, 
they  cram  them  with  large  balls  of  it.  They  go  about  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  in  an  hour,  and  I  have  travelled  on  them  fixteen  hours  without  flopping.  A 
fmaller  fort,  called  hayjin,  pace  and  gallop  very  fwiftly  ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed, 
they  will  carry  one  perfon  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day.  Thefe  feem  to  be  what  we  call 
dromedaries,  there  being  none  of  thofe  with  two  bunches,  that  I  could  ever  be  informed 
of,  in  thefe  countries ;  and  I  have  fince  been  told,  that  they  are  a  breed  of  Tartary, 
for  the  people  here  never  heard  of  them.  The  Arabs  do  not  kill  the  camel  for  food, 
but  the  great  Turks  eat  the  fiefh  of  the  young  camel,  as  a  mod  delicate  difh  ;  but  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  eaten  by  Chriftians,  probably  that  the  breed  may  not  be  deflroyed. 
Before  the  great  heat  comes  on,  they  have  a  method  of  preparing  them  againft  it, 
by  befmearing  their  bodies,  to  preferve  them  againft  the  effects  of  the  heat.  The 
flefhy  foot  is  admirably  well  fitted  for  travelling  on  the  hot  fands,  which  would 
parch  and  deftroy  the  hoof;  and  it  is  faid,  before  they  begin  a  long  journey,  in 
which  they  will  be  obliged  to  go  feveral  days  without  water,  they  accuftom  them  to 
it  by  degrees,  before  they  fet  out,  by  keeping  them  from  drinking. 

The  horfes  here  are  very  fine,  efpecially  thofe  of  Upper  Egypt,  being  of  the  Arab 
and  Barbary  race.  They  have  one  great  fault,  which  is,  that  their  necks  are  gene- 
rally too  ftiort ;  and  they  value  horfes  here  as  they  do  their  women,  for  the  largenefs 
of  their  bodies.  They  are  wonderfully  tradable  :  their  four  legs  are  always  tram- 
melled, in  the  ftable  and  field  ;  they  do  not  feem  to  know  that  they  can  kick ;  they 
walk  well,  never  trot,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  fhort,  and  ftop  in  a  moment  j 
but  they  are  only  fit  to  walk  in  travelling,  cannot  perform  long  journies,  and  they 
ufually  ftop  and  give  them  water  every  hour  or  two,  and  very  feldom  feed  them  more 
than  once  in  a  day.  When  they  go  in  proceffion,  their  trappings  are  exceeding  fine  ; 
the  ornaments  are  of  filver,  or  filver  gilt,  it  being  contrary  to  their  law  to  ufe  gold, 
even  fo  much  as  for  rings,  unlefs  for  the  women,  whofe  dowry,  as  I  obferved  before, 
confifts  in  thofe  things,  which  they  wear  as  ornaments.  In  the  heat  of  fummer,  when 
there  is  no  grafs,  they  give  their  cattle  chopped  ftraw.  They  fpread  out  the  corn, 
when  reaped,  and  an  ox  draws  a  machine  about  on  it  ;  which,  together  with  the 
treading  of  the  ox,  feparates  the  grain  from  the  ftraw,  and  cuts  the  ftraw.  It  is  a 
piece  of  timber  like  an  axle-tree,  which  has  round  it  three  or  four  pieces  of  thin  fharp 
iron,  about  fix  inches  deep,  which  cut  the  ftraw.  In  Syria,  they  often  tread  out  the 
corn  with  oxen  only,  and  then,  if  they  would  cut  it,  an  ox  draws  over  the  ftraw  a 
board  about  fix  feet  long,  and  three  wide,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  fixed  a  great 
number  of  fharp  flints ;  the  perfon  that  drives  round  the  ox,  {landing  on  this  inftru- 
ment. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  vipers  of  Egypt  are  much  efteemed"  in  phyfic ;  they  are 
yellowifh,  of  the  colour  of  the  fand  they  live  in,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  one  having  a 
fort  of  horns,  fomething  like  thofe  of  fnails,  but  of  a  horny  fubftance  :  they  are  the 
reraftes  of  the  ancients.  The  lizard  alfo  is  yellow  ;  and  in  the  deferts  towards  Sue^, 
thoy  have  a  fmall  lizard  different  from  the  common  kind,  having  a  broader  head  and 
body  than  the  others.     They  have  alfo  the  ftinc  marin  in  great  abundance  j  and  about 
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the  walls  there  is  a  very  ugly  lizard,  which  is  fomething  like  a  crocodile.  Thefe  arc 
in  great  quantities  about  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  As  to  the  worral,  having  procured 
one  alive,  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  is  affected  with  mufic.  It  is  of  the  lizard  kind, 
four  feet  long,  eight  inches  broad,  has  a  forked  tongue,  which  it  puts  out  like  a 
ferpent,  and  no  teeth  ;  living  on  flies  and  lizards.  It  is  a  harmlefs  animal,  and  is 
found  only  during  the  hotteft  feafons,  and  frequents  grottos  and  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  weft  of  the  Nile,   where  it  flecps  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  oftrich  ought  to  be  mentioned  firft  among  the  winged  tribe  of  the  country  ;  it 
is  called  in  Arabic  ter  gimel,  and  in  modern  Greek  2Tf89ox«/*»i*or,  both  fignifying  the 
camel  bird,  by  reafon  that  its  neck  and  head,  and  likewife  its  walk  are  fomething  like 
the  camel's.     This  bird  is  common  on  the  mountains,  fouth-weft  of  Alexandria  ;  the 
fat  of  it  is  fold  very  dear  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  ufed  by  the  doctors  as  an  ointment  for  all 
cold  tumours,  is  good  for  the  pally  and  rheumatifm  ;  and,  being  of  a  very  hot  nature, 
is  fometimes  prefcribed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  for  diforders  of  cold  conftitutions.     As 
thefe  birds  are  in  the  deferts  beyond  Alexandria,  fo  the  Arabs  bring  much  of  it  to 
that  city,  and  they  have  a  method  of  putting  the  dead  body  of  an  oftrich  in  motion  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  fat  diffolve  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  they  fell  as  a  drug, 
and  is  called  the  fat  of  the  oftrich.     They  have  a  kind  of  domeftic  large  brown  hawk, 
with  a  fine  eye,  which   moftly  frequents  the  tops  of  houfes ;  and  one  may  fee  the 
pigeons  and  the  hawks  (landing  clofe  to  one  another.     They  are  not  birds  of  prey,  but 
eat  flefh  when  they  find  it :  the  Turks  never  kill  them,  and  feem  to  have  a  fort  of  vene- 
ration for  thefe  birds,  and   for  cats,  as  well  as  their  anceftors  ;  among  whom  it  was 
death  to  kill  either  of  thefe  animals.     It  has  been  commonly  faid,  that  a  legacy  was  left 
by  fome  great  Mahometan,  to  feed  thefe  animals  in  Cairo  every  day,  and  that  even 
now  they  regale  them  with  fome  of  the  entrails  of  beads,  that  are  killed  for  the 
fhambles  ;  but  on  enquiry  I  found  this  to  be  a  miftake.     The  ancient  Egyptians,  in 
this  animal,  worftiipped  the  fun,  or  Ofiris  ;  of  which  the  brightnefs  of  its  eyes  were 
an  emblem.     They  have  alfo  a  large  white  bird,  with  black  wings,  fhaped  like  a  crow 
or  raven,  but  very  ugly,  and  not  at  all  fliy ;  it  lives  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hawk,  and  is  called  by  Europeans  Pharaoh's  hen.     They  have  likewife  a  beautiful 
white  bird,  like  a  ftork,  but  not  half  fo  big,  called  by  Europeans  the  field  hen,  being 
feen  about  the  fields  like  tame  fowl.     The  fmall  brown  owl,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  is  very  common.     They  have  likewife  a  fmall  fpeckled 
bird,  near  as  big  as  a  dove,  called  terchaous  (the  meffenger  bird),  which  would  be 
efteemed  a  beautiful  bird,  if  it  were  not  very  common,  and  a  foul  feeder :  it  has  on 
the  top  of  its  head  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  it  fpreads  very  beautifully  whenever  it 
alights  on  the  ground.     In  the  mountains  there  are  a  great  number  of  vultures,  and 
fome  eagles.     Among  the  birds  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians,  the  ibis  was  had  in 
great  veneration,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  they   delivered  the  country  from  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ferpents,  which  bred  in  the  ground  after  the  Nile  retired.     It  is  of  thefe  and  the 
hawks  (among  the  birds),  that  the  embalmed  bodies  are  chiefly  found  preferved  in 
earthen  vafes  :  I  law  the  figures  of  them  on  the  temples  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  from 
the  defcription  we  have  of  them,  they  are  of  the  crane  kind.     I  law  a  great  number  of 
this  fort  of  birds  on  the  iflands  in  the  Nile,  being  moitly  greyifh.     Herodotus  defcribes 
two  kinds ;  the  black,  which  I  never  faw,  and  the  other  with  black  wings  and  tail, 
which  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  ftork :  thefe  I  have  feen,  though  the  molt  common  are  a 
greyilh  kind.     There  is  a  very  beautiful  bird  of  this  fort,  called  betfery  :  the  male  has 
a  black  beak  and  leg,  and  black  feathers  about  the  wings ;  they  have  a  large  crooked 
bill,  with  which  they  can  take  their  food  only  out  of  the  water.     The  legs,  bill,  and 
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eyes  of  the  female  are  a  fine  red  ;  and  in  the  wings  and  tail  are  intermixed  fome  red" 
feathers,  which  make  it  very  beautiful,  efpecially  when  it  fpreads  its  wings. 

They  have  great  numbers  of  wild  geeie  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe  in  Europe  : 
they  are  called  bauk  ;  and  when  they  are  fent  into  England,  are  known  by  the  name 
of  baw-geefe.  Great  quantities  of  wild  ducks  frequent  the  pools  in  low  grounds, 
which  are  not  dry  till  two  or  three  months  after  the  Nile  has  left  the  upper  lands. 
Quails  are  in  great  abundance.  They  have  the  woodcock,  fnipe,  and  beccafigo  ; 
which  laft  is  much  cfleemed.  A  wild  brown  dove  frequents  the  houies,  which  being 
very  fmall,  is  not  deftroyed.  The  pigeon-houfe  is  reckoned  a  great  part  of  the  eftate 
of  the  hufbandman :  they  are  often  built  round,  with  little  turrets  rifing  up  all  over 
the  top,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpett  of  a  country  village.  They  have  a  pro- 
verb or  faying,  that  a  man,  who  has  a  pigeon-houfe,  need  not  be  careful  about  the 
difpofal  of  his  daughter.  The  partridge  in  this  country  is  very  different  from  that  of 
other  parts  ;  the  feathers  of  the  female  are  like  thofe  of  a  woodcock,  and  the  male  is 
a  beautiful  brown  bird,  of  the  colour  of  fome  wild  doves,  but  adorned  with  large 
fpots  of  a  lighter  colour  :  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dove.  They  have  no 
pheafants  in  Egypt.  The  bats  in  the  old  buildings  are  remarkably  large,  and  from  the 
end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,  many  of  them  are  in  extent  above  two  feet, 
if  the  account  I  had  be  true. 

If  I  was  rightly  informed,  they  have  an  extraordinary  cuftom  in  relation  to  their  bees 
in  Upper  Egypt.  They  load  a  boat  with  the  hives,  at  a  time  when  their  honey  is  fpent ; 
they  fall  down  the  ftream  all  night,  and  take  care  to  ftop  in  a  place  by  day,  where  the 
diligent  animal  may  have  the  opportunity  of  collecting  its  honey  and  wax  ;  and  fo, 
making  a  voyage  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  they  arrive  at  Cairo,  with  plenty  of 
honey  and  wax,  and  find  a  good  market  for  both.  There  is  another  ftory,  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  much  fufpected,  relating  to  a  manner  of  catching  ducks  on  the 
river ;  which  is  by  putting  the  head  into  a  pumpkin  fhell,  and  walking  in  the  river, 
only  with  the  head  above  water  covered  in  this  manner ;  the  duck  not  being 
alarmed  at  the  fight  of  a  pumpkin,  the  man  approaches  the  game,  and  takes  them  ly 
the  legs. 
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BOOK  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUBJECTS,   CHIEFLY    RELATING    TO   THE    ANTIQUITIES    AND 
NATURAL    HISTORY    OF   EGYPT. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Offome  Antiquities  and  ancient  Weights  brought  from  Egypt. 

TWO  flatues  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  were  in  the  houfe  of  an  Italian  merchant  at  Cairo, 
who  could  give  no  account  from  what  part  they  came,  but  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
part  with  them.  They  are  of  a  very  clofe  free  ftone  ;  the  ftatues  as  they  fit,  are  about 
two  feet  high,  that  of  Ifis  is  about  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  other  ;  the  plinth  of  the 
ftatue  of  Ifis  is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  thick,  the  other  only  four.  I  never  faw 
any  ftatues  or  drawings  in  fuch  a  pofture  before,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
Egyptians  at  this  day  will  fit  in  this  manner,  without  refting  on  any  thing  but  their 
hams,  for  an  hour  together,  when  they  are  abroad,  or  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a 
carpet  to  fit  on.  Thefe  ftatues  feem  to  be  of  fo  great  antiquity,  that  it  is  probable  they 
were  made  before  fculpture  came  to  its  greateft  perfection  in  Egypt.  They  appear  to  be 
both  cloathed  with  a  garment  that  fits  clofe  to  the  body.  The  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  as 
it  was  proper,  is  of  the  finer  workmanfhip  ;  the  feet  are  more  delicate  ;  there  is  fome- 
thing  beautiful  in  the  make  of  the  body  ;  the  woman's  breafts  plainly  appear  at  the  fide, 
and  the  body  might  bethought  to  be  reprefented  naked,  if  it  did  not  appear  otherwife 
at  the  ankles  ;  however,  it  feems  to  be  an  exceeding  fine  garment,  fitted  clofe  to  the 
body  ;  it  might  be  fomething  like  the  gauze,  which  is  worn  by  the  ladies  at  this  day 
in  the  eaft  for  their  under  garments.  Hieroglyphics  are  cut  like  an  infeription  on  the 
robe  that  comes  down  before ;  the  deep  bracelets  on  the  arms  are  very  broad,  and 
fhe  has  a  fiftrum  in  the  left  hand,  on  which  is  cut  the  head  of  Ifis,  which  has  on  it  the 
ears  of  the  cat.  It  has  three  firings  or  wires,  which  are  to  be  fuppofed  loofe  in  it,  each 
end  being  bent  on  the  outfide,  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  on  each  of  them  are  two  rings, 
which  feem  to  be  juft  big  enough  to  move  about  the  wire  ;  on  the  upper  firing  there 
might  be  three  ;  thefe  are  the  rings  that  made  the  mufic  :  it  feems  to  have  been  an 
infirument  for  beating  time,  like  the  nakous  they  ufein  Egypt  at  this  day,  which  I  have 
before  defcribed.  What  is  on  the  head  is  an  extraordinary  drefs  ;  perhaps  made  of 
leaves,  which  are  doubled  one  over  another,  as  appears  by  the  ends  of  the  lower  part ; 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  lote  flower  adorns  the  forehead.  Something  very  particu- 
lar, like  a  bulla,  comes  out  from  the  ears,  and  might  probably  hang  on  them  ;  the 
hair  appears  beneath  this  drefs  on  the  forehead  and  temples;  and  all  round  behind, 
beneath  the  head-drefs,  plaited  as  in  the  other.  It  may  be  no  great  compliment  to  fay 
that  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip,  cfpccially  in  the  fide  view,  the 
artift  has  exceeded  the  Egyptian  workman,  who  it  may  be  lived  three  thoufand  years 
ago;  though  we  are  not  to  defpife  fuch  uncommon  remains  of  antiquity,  but  to  fet  a 
value  on  them  ;  as  we  fee  in  fuch  pieces  thefe  noble  arts  in  their  infancy  ;  and  by  con- 
fidering  the  different  workmanfhip  of  different  ages,  we  may  obferve  how  arts  gra- 
dually improved,  till  at  length,  under  the  Greeks,  they  came  to  the  greateft  per- 
fection, which  their  matters  the  Egyptians  were  too  opinionativc  to  learn  of  their 
fcholars. 

The 
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The  flatuo  of  Oiiris  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  fort  of  thyrfus  ia  tho  hand,  as  it  loams  to 
be  ;  though  fomething  different  from  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  the  hands  come  through 
the  garment  in  a  very  particular  manner  ;  the  fluting  of  what  mull  be  looked  on  as  the 
garment  before,  on  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  cut,  may  anfwer  to  fome  manner  of 
plaiting,  and,  if  it  be  the  garment,  and  is  reprefented  after  nature,  it  muft  be  in  imita- 
tion of  a  very  thick  fluff,  as  it  flands  out  at  a  diftance  from  the  legs  ;  or  fome  art  muft 
have  been  uled  for  that  purpofe.  The  faflening  of  the  fandals  over  the  inftep  is  very 
large,  and  appears  on  it  like  iron  bolts  ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  fandal  is 
not  feen  at  bottom,  fo  that  probably  the  leather  or  fole  of  the  fandal  was  anciently  lo 
fmall  as  not  to  appear  ;  there  is  a  delicacy  alio  in  the  feet  of  this  figure.  The  manner 
of  plaiting  the  hair  is  very  extraordinary  in  this  ftatue,  and  there  feem  to  be  two  or 
three  plaits  one  over  another.  It  may  be  doubted,  if  what  appears  under  the  ears  be 
hair,  as  it  is  entirely  fmooth,  and  has  not  the  fame  appearance  as  the  other,  or  whether 
it  was  any  mode  of  drefs ;  it  might  be  rather  thought  the  latter,  as  it  appears  to  prels 
forward  that  which  feems  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  for  fo  much  of  the  ear  does 
not  appear  as  to  fhew  the  focket  of  it,  thole  holes  feeming  to  have  been  cut  after  the 
ftatue  was  made.  The  hair  likewife  plaited  down  the  forehead  is  to  be  obferved;  and 
I  have  feen  thofe  of  the  Molotto  race  in  Egypt,  lately  come  out  of  Ethiopia,  who  have 
their  hair  plaited  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  coming  over  their  foreheads. 
This  ftatue  has  a  pilafter  to  fupport  it  behind,  on  which  there  are  hieroglyphics 
cut. 

A  ftatue  of  Harpocrates  is  in  the  poffeflion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  was  lately  brought 
from  Egypt.  It  is  of  a  white  ftone  or  marble ;  I  bought  exaclly  fuch  a  one  at  Coptos, 
only  rough  hewn  out ;  it  has  the  high  cap,  part  of  which  this  has  loft;  the  ornament 
on  the  forehead  may  be  the  lote  flower.  There  are  feveral  things  to  be  particularly 
remarked  about  it,  as  the  beads  round  the  neck,  and  a  bulla  hanging  down  from  them  ; 
the  firing  of  beads  on  the  other  fide  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  feen.  The  ornament  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  that  under  the  beads,  one  would  imagine,  were  defigned 
as  a  fort  of  covering  of  the  bread,  being  altogether  extraordinary,  and  it  poffibly  may 
be  fomething  emblematical ;  there  are  alio  bracelets  on  the  wrifts,  which  feem  to  have 
been  adorned  with  beads ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  crofs,  which  is  fo  common  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  hair  is  plaited  and  brought  to  the  left  fide,  as  in  molt 
of  the  ftatues  of  Harpocrates.  Among  the  feals  I  found  in  Egypt  there  are  four  or 
five  of  the  Abraxas  kind,  ufed  by  the  Gnoftics,  being  a  mixture  of  Paganifm  and 
Chriftianity ;  they  have  generally  a  legend  on  the  reverfe,  and  are  of  no  great  con- 
fequence.  Two  of  the  feals  molt  remarkable  are  of  very  bad  workmanfhip,  one  may 
be  an  aftronomer ;  on  the  other,  which  has  very  particular  characters  on  it,  one  feems 
to  be  playing  on  a  mufical  inftrument,  and  another  holds  fomething  very  particular  in 
his  hands,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain. 


I  made 
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I  made  a  collection  in  Egypt  of  above  fifty  ancient  weights  ;  they  are  mod  of  them 
of  the  common  figure.  I  weighed  them  all  with  great  exactnefs  and  have  herewith 
given  a  table  of  them. 


A  Table 

of  Weights  found  in  E 

GYPT. 

No. 

Oz. 

Dwt.Gr. 

No. 

Oz.  Dwt.Gr. 

No. 

Oz.  Dwt.Gr. 

i 

9 

5  23 

'9 

1  14  r/| 

36 

0 

9  23* 

2 

9 

3  *6f 

e20 

i  9  8 

37 

0 

9  *9§ 

3 

4 

i7  4! 

f  21 

1  5  23l 

38 

0 

9  '5 

4 

4 

13  l6£ 

8  22 

1  1  14 

39 

0 

9  *4 

a5 

4 

1 1  17 

23 

0  19  22J 

40 

0 

9  J4 

"6 

2 

16  20 

24 

0  19  22 

41 

0 

9  !3i 

7 

2 

2  22 

25 

0  19  19^ 

42 

0 

9  10 

8 

I 

18  11 

26 

0  19  io| 

43 

0 

9  9! 

9 

1 

18  6 

27 

O  19   2| 

44 

0 

9  9i 

IO 

I 

>8  3 

28 

01911 

45 

0 

9  7i 

1 1 

I 

18  1 

29 

°  19  5 

46 

0 

9  3i 

12 

I 

17  22 

3° 

0  19  3 

47 

0 

8  18 

l3 

I 

17  16} 

31 

0  19  3 

48 

0 

8  1 

14 

I 

17  I2| 

32 

0  18  23 

49 

0 

5  2I1 

»S 

I 

17   21 

33 

0  18  23 

5° 

0 

5  13 

ci6 

I 

17   2§ 

„34 

0  iS  i8| 

-  51 

0 

5  71 

„  7 

I 

"5  4 

h35 

0  16  71 

52 

0 

1  Si 

di8 

I 

14  23 

- 

„ 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  weight  of  Verd  antique,  about  an  eighth  of  which  is  broken 
off,  and  it  weighed  twenty-three  ounces,  twelve  penny-weight,  and  eleven  grains ;  fo 
that  probably  it  was  a  weight  of  about  twenty-eight  ounces. 


CHAP.  II.  —  Of  the  Ancient  Architeclure  of  Egypt. 

THE  architecture  of  Egypt  may  be  looked  on  as  among  the  firft  eflays  in  that  noble 
art.  It  was  in  a  flyle  peculiar  to  themfelves,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  many  things  we  fee  in  the  moft  improved  architecture.  As  the  Egyptians 
boafted  themfelves  to  be  the  inventors  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  this  gave  them  a  ftifFnefs 
and  pride,  which  made  them  refufe  to  receive  the  improvements  the  Greeks  and  other 
nations  made  on  their  inventions ;  fo  that,  excepting  at  Alexandria  and  Antinoopolis, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  in  Egypt  of  the  Greek  architecture.     In  fome  places,  we 

*  This  is  of  iron,  and  of  twelve  fides,  it  luts  fix  (lamps  on  each  fide  of  the  four  fquare  fides,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  other  (ides. 

b  This  weight  is  a  flat  oftagon,  it  lias  (even  marks  on  one  fide,  and  four  on  the  other,  and  two  circles 
round  each  fide. 

c  This  is  of  the  fliape  of  number  five,  luis  five  (limps  on  the  four  fquare  fides,  and  one  on  the  reft. 
d  Is  as  number  fix.  but  has  a  crofs  on  it,  and  thefe  letters  I"  B. 

*  This  id  an  o&agon  alfo,  but  fcems  older  than  the- other. 

f  This  weight  has  twenty  four  fide?,  excepting  the  top  and  the  bottom,  and  has  two  rings  and  a  (lamp 
en  each  of  the  twenty-four  fide^. 

*  This  is  of  Verd  antique,  and  has  thefe  marks  on  it  J    f\. 

fc  Is  a  fquare  weight,  has  a  crofs  on  it,  and     [ff3^.  arid  docs  not  feem  to  be  very  ancient. 

obferve 
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cbferve  this  art  in  the  greateft  fimplidty,  only  contrived  for  ufe,  and  without  any  orna- 
ments, and  may  fee  how  it  improved  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  arrived  at  fuch  a  perfection, 
as  might  eafily  give  the  hint  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Corinthian  order,  unlefs  we  fuppote 
that  they  might  imitate  that  order ;  which  I  do  not  think  probable,  as  thefe  temples 
feem  to  have  been  built  before  that  order  was  ufed  in  Greece,  and  alfo  as  the  Egyptians 
feem  to  have  thought  themfelves  above  imitating  the  inventions  of  other  people;  for 
there  feems  to  be  nothing  approaching  to  any  other  order  of  architecture,  unlefs  the 
mouldings  of  one  capital  may  be  thought  a  little  to  referable  the  Doric. 

The  ground  is  fo  much  rifen,  that  I  could  not  come  to  any  certainty  with  regard  to 
the  height  of  their  pillars  :  and  feveral  members  of  them,  and  of  the  cornices  being  in- 
acceffible  heights,  and  fo  final  1,  that  they  could  not  be  determined  by  the  quadrant,  and 
having  in  truth  fometimes  omitted  fome  meafures  I  might  have  taken,  on  account  of  the 
hurry  I  was  often  obliged  to  do  things  in,  and  the  interruptions  I  met  with  ;  I  could 
not,  for  thefe  reafons,  give  an  exact  draught  of  them  by  fcale,  but  to  fupply  this  defect, 
I  have  marked  the  feveral  members,  and  given  a  table  of  fuch  meafures  as  I  took  of 
them.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Egyptian  architecture ;  and  as  it  is  by  nonieans  to 
be  imitated,  or  made  a  fcience  of,  fo  a  more  exact  account  will  be  the  lefs  wanted,  and 
more  eafily  excufed,  when,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  traveller  in  Egypt,  it 
would  have  been  producing  fomething  new,  to  have  given  draughts  of  them  only  by 
the  eye. 

As  the  Egyptian  buildings  were  covered  with  long  flones  about  three  feet  wide 
and  deep,  and  fourteen  feet  long,  this  made  a  great  number  of  pillars  neceffary  in  all  their 
covered  buildings.  If  the  pillars  were  next  to  the  wall  in  a  portico,  they  laid  a  flone 
from  one  pillar  to  another,  by  the  length  of  the  portico,  and  then  laid  ftones  acrofs  from 
that  (tone  to  the  wall,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  plate  of  pillars  ;  but,  if  there  were 
many  rows  of  pillars  in  a  room,  they  laid  ftones  acrofs  the  pillars,  by  the  breadth  of  tthe 
building,  to  give  the  room  a  lighter  air,  and  then  they  laid  ftones  on  them,  with  which 
they  covered  the  building  by  the  length  of  the  room,  and  fometimes  they  placed  a 
fquare  ftone  on  the  capital,  to  make  the  room  ftill  higher. 

The  bafe  or  pedeftal  of  the  pillar  was  round,  the  corners  being  taken  off  at  the  edge; 
it  had  a  fockct  in  it,  to  let  in  the  pillar,  as  reprefented  in  the  lection  of  the  bafe.  In  the 
firft  plate  of  pillars,  there  are  very  few  of  thefe  bafes  to  be  feen;  that  at  Hajar  Silcily, 
to  a  pillar  two  feet  two  inches  diameter  at  bottom,  was  four  feet  diameter,  fo  that  it 
.projected  beyond  the  pillar  eleven  inches,  and  was  ten  inches  deep.  As  the  manner  of 
building  obliged  them  to  have  a  great  number  of  pillars,  fo  they  might  find  this  kind  of 
bafe  molt  convenient,  as  a  fquare  one  would  be  more  apt  to  break  at  the  corners,  and 
offend  thofe  that  walked  in  the  temples;  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  many  of  their 
pillars,  efpecially  within  their  temples,  were  without  any  bafe,  for  the  conveniency  of 
walking  between  them;  as  the  pillars 'of  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Thefeus,  at 
Athens.  It  has  been  alfo  found  out,  that  the  obdifks  were  placed  on  fuch  bafes  or 
pedeflals,  and  let  into  a  focket,  which  made  the  raifing  of  them  much  eafier  than  on  a 
high  pedeftal,  as  they  are  placed  in  Rome.  The  chief  intention  of  pillars,  in  Egyptian 
buildings,  being  to  fupport  a  weighty  covering,  it  was  neceffary  they  fhould  be  very 
ftrong :  it  is  probable,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  they  might  not  have  found  out 
the  ufe  of  granite,  or  the  art  of  cutting  it,  which  is  the  only  marble  I  obferved  to  be  the 
product  of  Egypt,  and  fit  for  making  pillars  of  one  ftone,  which  could  not  be  lefs  than 
three  or  four  feet  diameter,  for  the  purpofe  mentioned  ;  and  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  have  conveyed  fuch  pillars  from  the  cataracts,  where  the  granite  quarries  are, 
.to  the  feveral  parts  of  Egypt.     The  frecftone  they  had  near,  in  all  their  hills,  which 

1 3  they 
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llicy  made  ufe  of  for  their  columns,  cutting  out  the  ftoncs  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pillar,  and  from  one  foot  fix  inches,  to  three  feet  fix  inches  in  thicknefs.     Thefe 
columns  were  from  three  feet  to  eleven  feet  diameter;  and  they  were  fo  very  thick, 
that  I  concluded  their  height  might  be   from  about  three  diameters,  or  at  moft  three 
and  a  half,  to  four  and  a  half.     I  had  rcafon  to  think  that  this  was  generally  the  height 
of  their  pillars,  though  fometimes,   but  rarely,  they  were  fix  diameters  in  height,  and 
the  intercolumnation  one  diameter  and  a  half,  or  two,  for  the  moft  part  ;  fometimes  two 
and  a  half,  and  three,  though  very  rarely.     And,  if  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  fome 
intcrcolumnations  were  wider,  they  procured  ftones  of  a  proportionable  length,  to  lay 
from  pillar  to  pillar.     The  pillars  were  often   adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  thefe 
fometimes  painted.     They  had  fome  multangular  pillars,  though  very  rare  ;  rnd  thofe 
confiding  of  fixteen  fides,  as  at  the  temple  of  Thebes,  fomething  refembling  the  ancient 
pillars  I  have  feen  fhaped  in  that  manner,  in  order  to  be  fluted  ;  which  was  the  method 
the  ancients  took    to    flute    their   columns,    as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in 
another   place.     One   of  the  firft    improvements   on   plain    pillars    were    a  fort    of 
fwellings  about  feven  feet  from  the   top,  and   leflening   again   towards    the   capital, 
which  confided   only  of  a  fquare  ftone.      It   is   pcfiible,   this    fort     of    fwelling, 
inverted,    might   give   rife  to    the  firft   capitals  made  in  fhape  of  a<bell.     The  next 
improvement    feems    to    have   been    the    addition     below    this    of    four    members, 
being  a  fmall  fegment  of  a   circle.     Poffibly  thefe    might  give  rife  to    the   annulet 
in    the   capital,    of  the  Doric  order;    by   which  name  I   fhall  therefore  call  them. 
Another  manner  of  architecture  was  the  working  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  that 
fwells  out  as  defcribed,  into  eight  half  rounds.     In  fome  pillars  a  fort  of  fhields  cover 
the  lower  part  of  the  joinings  of  thefe  half  rounds.      In    others,    two   rows  cover 
the  joinings  of  two  half  rounds,  and  the  two  next  are  covered  by  a  fhicld,   as  above ; 
and  fo  all  round  alternately.     The  lower  part  of  that  fort  of  pillars  is  likewife  divided 
into  eight  half  rounds,  which  I  conjectured,  in  fome,  to  be  about  one-third,  in  others  two- 
thirds  of  the  pillar,  according  to  the  length  of  the  members,  between  this  part  and  thofe 
I  have  mentioned  before  ;  for  in  fome  pillars,  above  thefe,  there  are  three  fuch  members, 
but  fmaller,  over  each  of  the  great  ones,  as  at  Luxerein  ;   in  others,  befides  thefe  three 
members,  there  is  a  larger  over  the  joinings  of  the  lower  member,  if  I  miftake  not,  at 
the  temple,  eaft  of  Carnack;  and  in  others,  the  triglyphs  feem  to  be  continued  down,  as 
under  thofe  members,  with  a  particular  lift  coming  down  between  them  to  the  middle 
of  the  half  rounds  below  ;  and  the  fecond  pillar  is  worked  all  the  way  down  with  three 
fmall  half  rounds,  or  rods,  and  one  large  one.     Another  fort  of  pillars  are  thofe  at 
Archemounain.     I  obferved  particularly,  that  they  kflbned  towards  the  bottom.     The 
pillars  at  Hajar-Silcily  are  almoft  the  fame,  and  the  only  columns  I  faw  entirely  to  the 
bottom  ;  thofe  pillars  are  three  feet  diameter,  near  four  in  the  fwelling,   and  at  bottom 
leffen  to  two  feet  two  inches.     One  pillar   has  the  four  annulets  under  the  capital, 
the  reft  being  plain  ;  it  is  in  the  grand  area  of  the  temple  of  Carnack.     Another  at  the 
temple  eaft  of  Carnack,   I  imagine  to  be  fome  imitation  of  the  palm-tree.     Thofe  hori- 
zontal members,  or  annulets,  fomewhat  refemble  the  tree  when  the  boughs  are  cut  off, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  more  like  the  palm-tree,  if  thofe  members  had  been 
continued  all  down  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  I  have  feen  fuch  a  drawing  of  a  pillar 
in  Egypt.     Others  have  this  particular  in  them  that  the  (talks  of  the  leaves,  and  thofe 
between  them,  are  carried  down  below  the  annulets  of  the  pillars.     The  capitals  of  the 
feven  firft  are   only  a  fquare  fione  ;  it  is  very  probable,  that  a  fquare  ftone,  at  firft  laid 
en  the  pillars,  to  give  the  building  a  lighter  air,  might  give  rife  to  the  capital.     In  fome 
pillars,  thefe  capitals  do  not  project  at  all,  in  others  a  very  little  :  they  are  from  one 
vol.  xv.  v  y  foet 
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foot  to  three  feet  thick.  The  capitals,  of  the  bell  kind,  have  often  been  thought  to 
be  an  imitation  of  a  vafe  fet  on  a  pillar,  with  leaves  twining  about  it ;  but  a  view  of  the 
capitals  of  Egypt  would  incline  one  rather  to  think,  that  it  was  the  imitation  of  the 
top  of  a  tree,  and  that  probably  the  palm,  the  bows  of  which  point  upwards,  and  much 
referable  a  capital,  when  all  the  lower  bows  are  cut  off,  as  they  are  commonly  every 
year,  and  poffibly  the  palm-trees,  faid  to  be  cut  in  Solomon's  temple,  might  be  pillars, 
or  at  leafl  pilafters  of  this  kind  fo  much  refembling  the  palm-tree.  The  mo  ft  fnnple 
fort  of  capitals  of  this  bell  kind  are  of  the  great  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Luxerein, 
without  any  fillet  round  at  the  top.  The  fecond  fort  has  the  addition  of  the  fillet,  and 
is  feen  at  Carnack.  Of  the  fame  fort  is  one  cut  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  gate 
north  of  that  temple ;  and  the  next  to  that,  cut  likewife  on  the  fame  gate,  is  the  moft 
fnnple  of  the  foliage  kind. 

Thefe  (tones  laid  on  the  capital,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  faces  of  the  architrave, 
(fo  call'  d  from  being  the  chief  beam  that  fupported  the  covering  of  the  building,)  and 
to  the  freeze,  a  (tone,  or  part  of  a  flone,  that  ranged  round  the  building,  being 
adorned  with  fculptures  of  animals  and  other  things,  was  on  that  account  called  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  Zophorus,  which  was  the  name  of  the  zodiac;  adorned,  it  may 
be,  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  other  ornaments  encompaffing  the  building,  as  the 
zodiac  the  Heavens  ;  and  probably  it  was  this  part  of  the  tomb  of  Ofymanduas  that 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  circle,  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  cubits  in  compafs, 
divided  into  fo  many  parts,  to  reprefent  the  days  of  the  year,  with  the  rifing  and 
fetting  of  the  ftars,  and  other  things  relating  as  well  to  the  Egyptian  aftrology  as  to 
what  was  more  real,  the  aftronomy  for  which  they  were  fo  famous.  Some  buildings 
being  covered  with  two  tier  of  Hones,  the  under  ftone  probably  was  the  freeze ;  or, 
where  there  was  only  one,  the  lower  part  of  it  might  be  left  for  that  member,  as  the 
upper  part  was  always  moulded  into  the  cornice  or  coronis,  that  crowned  the  building ; 
and  where  two  or  three  fingle  (tones  were  placed  over  the  capital,  the  lovvermoft  being 
worked  with  the  feveral  faces  of  the  architrave,  and  the  upper  ones  being  the  freeze, 
and  cornice  and  the  (tone  laid  acrofs  to  fupport  the  covering  moulded  into  another 
cornice,  accounts  for,  the  fingle  entablature  to  every  pillar,  which  has  often  a  very 
beautiful  effect  in  architecture. 

The  doors  are  generally  a  plain  pilafter  on  each  fide,  and  fometimes  a  plain  member, 
over  the  door  correfponded  to  it ;  but  the  moft  common  ornament  over  them  is  that 
cornice  which  I  obferved  is  moftly  ufed  in  Egypt.  Some  door-places  have  a  half  round 
on  the  outfide,  taking  off  the  angles,  and  another  at  about  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches, 
as  at  the  angle  of  the  pilafter. 

As  to  the  fculpture  of  the  Egyptians,  both  of  hieroglyphics  and  pillars,  and  the  laffc 
finifhing  of  their  works;  they  feem  to  have  been  executed  after  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, which  made  them  work  in  their  figures  on  plain  (tones,  by  cutting  them  in  below 
the  furface  of  the  ftone,  either  with  a  plain  bottom,  or  with  a  relief,  the  higheft  part 
of  which  confequently  muft  be  either  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ftone,  or 
fomething  lower.  I  faw  a  pillar  unfinifhed  at  the  temple  eaft  of  Carnack,  and  it  may 
be  queftioned  whether  the  multangular  pillar  was  not  defigned  to  be  in  fixteen  half 
rounds,  that  being  the  method  which  they  anciently  took  in  marking  out  pillars  to  be 
fluted  ;  and  over  the  Eaftern  gate  of  Carnack  I  faw  a  ftone  left  rough,  as  to  cut  out 
the  winged  globe,  an  ornament  which  is  feen  fo  often  in  all  their  buildings.  We 
may  fee  alfo  among  the  Egyptians,  what  might  have  given  rife  to  the  arch,  though 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think  they  were  ignorant  of  this  curious  and  ufeful  part  of 
architecture,  as  it  was  afterwards  executed,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  ever  feen  among  their 
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building,  I  mean  thofe  covers  made  by  the  projection  of  feveral  tiers  of  ftone,  one 
beyond  another ;  for,  if  theie  ftones  had  been  only  fhaped  each  of  them  in  a  fegment 
of  a  circle,  the  arch  would  have  been  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  arch  was  this 
way  hit  on  ;  the  only  difference  between  this  architecture  and  that  of  the  arch  feeming 
to  be  in  laying  the  upper  ftones,  efpecially  the  middle  one,  which  is  called  the  key 
ftone,  that  being  laid  flat  on  the  two  uppermoft  tiers,  whereas,  in  the  arch,  it  muft 
be  put  in  between  them  :  for  the  reft,  making  them  lefs  towards  the  outward  fuperficies 
than  they  are  within,  and  laying  the  lower  tiers  fo  as  not  to  project  fo  much,  and  the 
upper  tiers  more,  the  arch  would  be  executed  only  by  fhaping  the  ftones  *-!h  the 
manner  above  mentioned.     It  is  poffible,  that  at  fome  time  the  ftones  in  making  f'uch 
a  covering  might  not  be  laid  level,  and  making  an  inclined  plane  on  each  fide  at  top, 
when  they  came  to  clofeall,  they  might  find  it  neceflary  to  hew  a  ftone  to  fit  the  place 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  come  near  to  the  nature  of  a  key  ftone,  and  in  time  they  might 
come  to  make  all  the  ftones  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  as  finding  it  to  give 
ftrength  to  this  fort  of  building.     It  is  indeed  poffible,  that  the  arch  might  be  firft 
invented  by  other  accidents,  as  the  rifing  of  the  ground  of  a  city  where  the  gates  were 
made  of  very  large  ftones,  with  ft  rait  tops,  and  there  being  occafion  to  have  higher 
doors  or  gates,  they  might  make  them  more  lofty,  by  cutting  the  top  into  an  arch ; 
and  at  Thebes  in  Greece  I  faw  a  fmall  gate  that  confifted  of  an  arch  only  of  two 
large  ftones,  which  might  poflibly  have  been  made  higher  in  this  manner,  after  the 
building  of  the  gate.     In  all  Egypt  I  did  not  fee  above  three  or  four  arches,  of  which 
1  have  given  an  account  in  the  relation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  country  ;  and  I  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  made  after  the  Greeks  came  among  them.     It  is  the  more  furprifing 
they  fhould  not  hit  on  it,  as  they  found  out  the  (hell  of  the  niche,  which  approaches  fo 
very  near  to  it.     Amidft  all  the  public  magnificence  of  the  Egyptians,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  think  that  their  private  buildings  were  very  mean,  and  perhaps  their  habita- 
tions in  thofe  ancient  early  times,  when  thefe  fumptuous  fabrics  were  erected,  might 
be  chiefly  tents  and  grottos  ;  there  being  jvo  fign  of  private  buildings  all  over  the  great 
extent  which  ancient  Thebes  took  up  ;  and  without  doubt  thole  Kings  who  bellowed  fo 
much    on   their  temples  and  fepulchres,    would  likewife  have    erected  magnificent 
palaces  for  themfelves,  if  it  had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  times  ;  of  which,  doubtlefs, 
we  muft  have  had  fome  remains  ;  but  of  this  kind  only  one  is  mentioned,  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  account,  and  that  is  the  labyrinth,  which  was  defigned  to  for  a  public, 
as  well  as  in  fome  manner  for  a  facred  ufe,  as  it  had  relation  to  the  religion  they 
profefled.     The  palace  of  Memnon  is  indeed  fpoken  of  at  Abydus;  but  the  mention 
of  it  is  very  flight,  and  there  are  no  figns  or  traditions  of  any  thing  there,  but  a 
temple.     And  this  may  account  for  the  extreme  magnificence  of  the  public   build- 
ings in  Egypt,  if  we  confidcr   that  all   their  c.xpcnces   were   beftowed  this  way,  to 
make  their  facred  buildings  the  moft  lading  and  magnificent  that  the  art  of  man  could 
poflibly  execute. 

I  mcafurcd  feveral  parts  of  the  pillars  at  Euxcrein,  to  fee  in  what  proportion  they 
leffen  and  fwell. 

Meafuring  one  on  the  half  rounds  below,  it  was  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference ;  on  fome  members  higher,  it  was  eleven  feet ;  and  on  the  annulets,  ten  feet 
[even  inches. 

Another  pillar  was  in  circumference  on  the  half  rounds  clofe  to  the  capital,  ten 
feet  fix  inches  ;  lower,  on  the  fwell,  twelve  feet  five  inches}  on  the  annulets,  ten  feet 
four  inches. 

y  y  2  And 
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And  in  the  furthermoft  court,  I  find  thefe  meafures  of  one  pillar  in  inches  204, 
231,  235,  241.  Another  pillar  meafured  at  the  annulets  feventeen  feet;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  half  rounds,  nineteen  feet  three  inches;  at  the  top  of  the  next  half 
round  members,  nineteen  feet  five  inches  ;  and  in  the  greateft  fvvell,  twenty  feet  and 


one  inch. 


The  great  pillars  at  Luxerein,  are  one-and- thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  about 
that  height  above  ground,  including  the  capital  ;  and  have  a  fquare  plinth  on  the 
top  of  the  capital,  as  thofe  at  Carnack,  on  which  probably  fome  itatues  were  placed* 
as  it  *may  be  l'uppofcd,  they  were  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillar  of  the  grand  area  at 
Carnack. 

CHAP.  III. — Of  the  Mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

AS  the  mythology,  or  fabulous  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may  be  looked 
on,  in  a  great  meafure,  as  the  foundation  of  the  heathen  religion,  in  moll  other  parts  ; 
fo  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  it,  as  it  is  delivered  by 
the  mod  ancient  authors,  which  may  give  fome  light  both  to  the  defcription  of  Egypt,  and 
alfo  to  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  were  the  beft 
judges  of  the  nature  of  their  religion,  and,  confequently,  that  all  interpretations  of  their 
mythology,  by  men  of  fruitful  inventions,  that  have  no  fort  of  foundation  in  their 
writings,  are  forced,  and  fuch  as  might  never  be  intended  by  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  neceffary  to  retrench  feveral  things  the  ancients  themfelves  feem  to  have  invented, 
and  grafted  on  true  hiftory ;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  many  things,  the  genealogies 
and  alliances  they  mention;  mufl  in  feveral  refpeds  be  falfe  or  erroneous,  and  feem 
to  have  been  invented  to  accommodate  the  honours  of  the  fame  deities  to  different 
perfons  they  were  pleafed  to  deify,  who  lived  at  different  times ;  and  fo  they  were 
obliged  to  give  them  new  names,  invent  genealogies,  and  fome  different  attributes  ; 
which  may  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for  -ihe  fuppofition  I  make  below,  that  deities 
with  different  names  all  mean  the  fame  object  of  worfhip,  as  the  fun  or  moon,  which 
might  be  worfhipped  firft  as  Oftris  and  Ifis,  when  they  were  deified,  or  under  the 
name  of  fome  others  deified  before  them  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  Diodorus  fays,  that 
the  Egyptians  learnt  of  the  Ethiopians  to  have  their  Kings  for  Gods,  that  is,  to  deify 
their  kings  ;  for  it  appears  very  plainly  from  the  ancients,  that  their  gods  were  their 
good  kings,  whom  they  deified.  Herodotus,  indeed,  would  add  a  dignity  to  thofe 
deities,  by  faying,  that  the  gods  lived  on  the  earth  with  men,  and  ruled  over  them. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  three  orders  of  gods ;  the  firft  and  oldeft  were  eight  in  number, 
among  whom  Pan  was  of  the  firft,  as  Hercules  was  of  the  fecond,  and  Dionyfius  of 
the  third  order.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  indeed  mentions  celeftial  and  terreflrial  gods  j 
under  the  former  he  reckons  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Ceres,  the  Ocean,  and 
Minerva ;  but  fays  there  were  alfo  terreflrial  gods  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  celeftial 
gods  he  makes  to  be  the  fun  and  moon,  the  four  elements,  and  the  foul  of  the  world, 
that  enlivens  all  things.  Ofiris  is  the  fun,  Ifis  the  moon,  Jupiter  the  enlivening  force, 
Vulcan  fire,  Ceres  the  earth,  Ocean  with  theEgyptains  was  the  Nile,  Minerva  the  air  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  thefe,  with  Pan,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  made  up  the 
number  of  the  eight  firft  Gods.  It  is  alfo  thought,  that  one  great  foundation  of  this 
religion  was  worfhipping  the  fun  and  the  planets,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac ;  and  fo 
they  afterwards  made  conftellations  of  their  kings,  and  gave  the  fun  and  the  planets 
the  names  of  thofe  they  looked  on  as  their  benefactors ;  and  to  the  figns  of  the  zodiac 
the  names  of  thofe  animals  they  worfhipped,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
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Our  author  goes  on  to  obfervc,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  right  before  any  other  people 
to  thefe  gods,  (that  is,  as  he  mil  ft  be  understood,  to  thofe  whom  they  called  by  the 
names  or  their  kings)  and  gives  it  as  a  reafon,  why  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  they  dwelt 
moltly  amongft  them,  as  Egypt  only  of  all  countries  had  cities  built  by  the  gods, 
and  called  alter  their  names;  particularly  of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Pan,  Eilethyia  or  Diana,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  as  Ifis  or  the 
mcon,  as  Apollo  is  the  fame  with  Ofiris  or  the  fun  ;  though,  according  to  fome 
hiftories,  Apollo  is  made  the  brother  of  Ofiris,  doubtlefs  to  anfwer  fome  particular 
fchemes  in  their  mythology.  He  fays,  thefe  gods  came  down  upon  earth,  and  fometimes 
took  on  them  the  form  of  facred  beads,  fometimes  of  men,  and  fo  were  worfhipped 
in  the  lhape  of  the  feveral  beafts  whofe  forms  they  affumed.  This  turn  they  gave  to 
the  worfliip  of  thefe  deities,  in  order  to  add  a  greater  dignity  to  their  I'eligion  ;  whereas, 
in  reality,  they  fecm  to  be  no  other  than  their  Kings  and  great  men  deified, 
who,  fome  way  or  other,  had  conduced  to  make  the  life  of  mankind  more  comfortable 
and  happy,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  elements  of  nature  in  general,  or  of  the  celeftial 
bodies  in  particular,  that  feemed  to  have  the  greatefl  influence  on  the  earth ;  which 
they  either  began  to  worfliip  under  their  names,  or  to  worfliip  their  benefactors,  they 
had  deified,  and  to  give  them  the  names  of  thole  things  they  had  by  their  government 
or  inventions  rendered  fo  beneficial  to  them :  for  he  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
the  terreffrial  gods,  who,  he  fays,  by  the  ftrength  of  their  underftandjng,  and  by 
their  beneficence  to  mankind,  had  acquired  immortality,  as  a  recompence  of  their 
extraordinary  merit.  Some  of  thefe  were  kings  of  Egypt  ;  but  they  fcem  to  have 
given  the  genealogy  of  thefe  kings,  as  much  as  could  be,  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed 
that  the  celeftial  gods  were  different  from  them  ;  and  though  I  mall  give  an  account 
of  their  genealogy,  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  conjecture  part  of  it  to  be  mere  fiction, 
and  that  the  truth  is,  fuch  perfons  did  live  at  fome  time  or  other,  but  not  juft  as  they 
fix  it.  However,  thefe  we  muff  fuppofe  to  be  the  twelve  gods  of  the  fecond  rank,  of 
which  he  only  at  firft  mentions  the  eight  principal,  the  Sun,  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter, 
called  alfo  Amnion,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Veffa,  and  Mercury.  He  fays,  the  Sun  reigned 
firft  in  Egypt :  Herodotus  fays,  Menes  reigned  firft,  and  that  Pan  was  the  oldeft  of  the 
gods,  and,  as  Mendes  was  another  name  of  Pan,  poffibly  Menes  and  Pan  may  be  the 
fame;  and  alfo  the  celeftial  Ofiris,  which  is  the  fun.  But,  if  it  be  true,  as  Herodotus 
fays,  that  Menes  built  the  temple  to  Vulcan  in  Memphis  ;  this  may  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  priefts,  who  affirmed  that  Vulcan  was  the  firft  King.  Ofiris,  in  this 
genealogical  account  of  the  Kings,  is  indeed  alfo  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  faid 
to  be  Bacchus.  But  as,  under  the  name  of  Menes,  he  drained  the  country,  and 
made  Lower  Egypt  habitable,  by  expofing  the  earth  inproper  time  to  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  fun;  and,  under  that  of  Bacchus,  cultivated  the  vine,  by  the  help  of  the  fun, 
the  juice  of  whofe  fruit  is  fuch  a  comfortable  cordial  to  mankind  ;  and  as,  under  the 
name  of  Mendes  or  Pan,  he  might  make  fome  orders  for  the  more  regular  pro- 
pagation of  mankind,  and  of  animals  for  his  ufe,  all  under  the  prolific  influence  of  the 
fun,  fo  the  fame  pcrfon  or  deity  might  be  worfhipped  in  different  places  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  fhapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
perfon  they  celebrated  in  thofe  places.  The  worfhip  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  was 
called  Vulcan,  and  of  fire  under  his  name,  was  owing,  as  they  fay,  to  an  extraordinary 
accident  ;  a  wood  happened  to  be  fee  on  fire  by  lightning  in  the  winter,  and  the  King 
ftanding  by  it,  perceived  that  it  gave  a  great  pleafure  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  if, 
and  took  care  to  continue  the  ufe  ot  fire,  which  we  may  fuppofe  till  that  time  was, 
unknown. 

After 
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After  thefc,  Saturn  reigned,  who  married  his  fitter  Rhea,  the  fame  with  Cybele  or 
Magna  Mater ;  though,  in  this  genealogy,  Ifis  is  faid  to  be  her  daughter,  who  was 
the  moon,  or  Diana,  and  had  the  city  Bubaftus  built  to  her,  Bubaftus  being  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Diana ;  and  on  her  tomb  fhe  is  reprefented  as  boafting  that  the  city 
of  Bubaftus  was  built  in  honour  of  her  *.  Cybele  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  as 
Diana  of  Ephefus,  and  Ifis,  among  the  celeftial  gods,  is  the  moon  ;  it  is  poflible  that 
the  moon  might  be  worfliipped  under  thefe  three  names,  as  having  an  univerfal  in- 
fluence on  all  things.  Some  faid  that  Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  the  children  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  but,  according  to  others,  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and,  as  Herodotus  fays,  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  know  the  name  of  Juno,  this  is  a  proof,  how  much  the  invention 
of  the  ancients  was  employed  in  the  hiftory  they  gave  of  their  gods ;  and  accounts  for 
the  inconfiftencies  we  meet  with  in  their  relations  of  them.  As  both  Minerva  and 
Juno  have  been  faid  to  be  the  air,  fo  they  might  alfo  be  the  fame  deities,  under  different 
names,  and  likewife  Eilethyia  or  Diana,  though  the  daughter  of  Jupiter ;  for  both 
Juno  and  Diana  are  called  Lucira,  and  may  be  the  fame  perfon.  Diana  is  faid  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  by  Latona ;  poffibly  Jupiter  might  after  marry  his  own 
daughter,  who  might  then  be  called  Juno,  and  her  mother  Latona  might  be  obliged 
to  fly  to  Ortygia  from  the  refentment  of  Juno  ;  as  thefe  may  likewife  be  the  fame  with 
Rhea,  on  the  above  fuppofition ;  and  if  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo,  all  thefe 
alliances  and  genealogies  muft  be  looked  on  as  mere  fictions  ;  and  this  deity  multiplied 
into  fo  many  fhapes,  muft  then  be  only  Rhea  or  Ifis,  or  whoever  was  the  firft  deity  of 
this  kind,  worfliipped  afterwards  under  different  notions,  and  different  names. 

To  Jupiter  and  Juno  they  give  five  children,  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and 
Venus ;  and  fo  Juno  might  be  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  (mater  deum)  the  title 
of  Cybele ;  and  here  they  make  Ofiris  Bacchus,  and  Ifis  Ceres ;  fo  that  Ifis  might 
comprehend  Rhea  and  Diana,  Juno  and  Ceres.  By  the  name  of  Ceres,  fhe  was  the 
inventrefs  of  tillage,  as  Ofiris  was  of  wine,  under  the  title  of  Bacchus  :  Ifis  alfo  is  faid 
to  have  enacted  laws  for  the  government  of  mankind.  Some  fay  Ofiris  founded 
Thebes,  though  others  mention  another  founder  of  this  city  :  our  author  fays,  more- 
over, that  he  built  a  temple  of  extreme  magnificence,  to  his  parents  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  two  golden  temples,  one  to  celeftial  Jupiter,  the  other  to  his  father  Jupiter 
Ammon.  It  is  probable,  that  one  Jupiter  was  worfliipped  long  before  this,  and  that 
Ofiris  being  the  fon  of  Ammon,  both  the  father  and  ion  might  be  deified ;  and,  to 
give  a  dignity  to  their  new  god,  they  might  fay,  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  title  of  his  real  father,  who  was  worfliipped  under  the  fliape  of  a 
ram.  As  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  father  of  Minos  in  Crete,  both  of 
them  great  Kings  over  fo  final  an  ifland,  it  was  thought  to  be  doing  juftice  to  the 
merit  of  Jupiter,  to  make  him  the  chief  of  their  gods ;  that  they  might  have  gods 
of  their  own ;  and  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  they  call  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  j 
without  doubt,  a  much  more  ancient  deity,  as  Daedalus,  the  architect  of  his  fon, 
went  to  Egypt  to  fee  the  labyrinth,  in  order  to  build  one  in  Crete  on  the  fame  model. 
Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  alfo  great  encouragers  of  arts,  and  of  thofe  who  invented  weapons 
to  kill  wild  beafts,  and  inftruments  to  till  the  land.  Ofiris  being  educated  at  Nifa 
in  Arabia  Felix,  had  the  name  of  Dionyfius  from  that  place,  and  his  father  Dins ; 
here  they  fay  he  learnt  the  culture  of  the  vine.  He  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  a  perfon  of  great  genius  in  inventing  whatever  might  be  for 
the  conveniency   of    mankind :    he  firft  corrected    the  language,  and   gave  names 
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to  fevcral  things  ;  it  was  he  that  invented  letters,  and  alfo  the  lyre  with  three  firings, 
and  taught  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  facrifices,  all  forts  of  manly  exercifes,  and 
a  proper  carriage  and  deportment  of  the  body.  He  firfl  obferved  the  order  of  the 
ftars,  and  the  nature  and  harmony  of  founds.  It  was  he,  or  fome  other  perfon  after 
him  worfhipped  under  his  name,  that  taught  the  Greeks  the  art  of  fpeaking,  (it  may 
be  fuppofed,  with  propriety  and  eloquence)  on  which  account  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  Hermes.  It  was  Mercury,  and  not  Minerva,  as  the  Greeks  affirm,  that 
found  out  the  ufe  of  the  olive ;  and  he  was  in  fo  great  favour  with  Ofiris,  that  he 
was  his  fecretary,  it  may  be  rather  faid  his  prime  minilter,  to  whom  he  communicated 
every  thing,  for  his  advice.  Ofiris  raifed  a  great  army  to  go  over  the  earth,  to  com- 
municate his  improvements  to  all  the  world,  hoping  to  gain  immortal  honours  by  his 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  it  accordingly  happened  ;  for  he  was  worfhipped 
as  a  god,  by  thofe  whofe  lives  he  had  rendered  fo  much  more  happy  than  they  were 
before.  He  left  to  Ifis  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  appointed  Mercury  to  be  her 
counfellor ;  he  alfo  left  his  relation  Hercules  general  over  all  his  dominions,  appoint- 
ing Bufiris  guardian  of  the  parts  towards  the  fea  fide  and  Phoenicia ;  and  Antaeus 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Libya.  Ofiris  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apollo,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  Greeks ;  he  was  the  propagator  of  the  bay,  as  Ofiris  was  of  the  ivy, 
for  which  reafon  thofe  trees  are  facred'  to  thefe  gods,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  trees  that  are  confecrated  to  them,  are  ever-greens,  as  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  and 
the  olive  to  Minerva.  It  is  faid,  Ofiris  had  for  his  companions  in  war,  Anubis  and 
Macedon.  They  wore  the  fkins  of  thofe  animals  they  fomewhat  refembled  in  courage, 
Anubis  wearing  the  dog's  fkin,  and  Macedon  that  of  the  wolf;  on  which  account 
thofe  beafls  are  efteemed  facred  in  Egypt,  and  in  time  came  to  be  worfhipped.  He 
took  Pan  alfo  with  him,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  a  different  perfon  from  the  other 
before  mentioned  ;  one  of  his  names  was  had  in  great  veneration  in  Egypt,  his  ftatues 
being  in  every  temple,  and  a  city  built  to  him.  He  carried  likewife  huibandmen  with 
him  ;  Maro  for  cultivating  the  vine,  and  Triptolemus  to  teach  the  manner  of  fowing 
and  reaping  the  corn.  Thus  accompanied,  he  went  into  Ethiopia.  In  this  country 
fatyrs  were  brought  to  him,  covered  with  hair ;  for  Ofiris  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  and 
of  mufic  and  dancing,  and  always  carried  with  him  a  band  of  mufic,  in  which  there 
were  nine  virgins,  who  were  excellently  well  fkilled  in  vocal  mufic,  as  well  as  learned 
in  other  fubje&s,  and  were  therefore  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Mufes :  Apollo  pre- 
fkled  over  them. 

Ofiris  met  with  no  oppofition,  being  received  every  where  as  a  god,  for  his  bene- 
ficence towards  mankind,     lie  improved  Ethiopia  by  agriculture,  and  building  cities, 
and  left  in  it  officers  to  collect  the  tributes.     Whilfl  he  was  here,  there  happened  in 
Egypt  a  great  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  did  particular   damage   in   that   part  of 
Egypt  that  was  under  the  care  of  Prometheus,  who  was  on  this  account  near  laying 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.     The  river,  by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe,  and  the 
violence  of  its  waters,  was  called  the  Eagle.     Hercules,  always  afpiring  at  great  things, 
and  zealous  to  fhew   his  extraordinary  itrength,  made  up   the  dykes,  and  kept  the 
river  within  its  bounds,  on  which  account  the  Greeks,  fays  Diodorus,  invented  the 
fable,  that  Hercules  killed  the  eagle,  that  was  feeding  on  the  liver  of   Prometheus. 
It  is  fatd,  the  river  was  after  called  the  Nile,  from  Nileus  a  king  of  Egypt.     Ofiris 
going  into  Thrace,  Maro  founded  the  city  Maronea,  and  Macedon,  the  Macedonian 
empire.       He  lent  Triptolemus   into    Attica    to    teach    the  inhabitants   agriculture* 
Ofiris  carried  his  arts  every  where,  and,  if  any  country  was  not   capable  of  bearing 
wine,  he  taught  them  to  make  a  liquor  of  barley,  not  much  inferior  to  wine,  either 
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in  ftreng'h  or  flavour.  After  OfinYs  death,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him.  It 
was  long  kept  as  a  fecret  that  he  was  killed  by  Typhon,  who  would  have  feized  on 
his  dominions;  but  Ifis,  with  her  fun  Horus,  vanquifhed  Typhon  near  Antasopolis. 
Typhon  had  divided  the  body  of  Ofiris  into  twenty-fix  parts,  and  diftributed  them  to 
his  accomplices ;  all  thefe  Ifis  found,  and  inclofed  each  of  the  pieces  within  a  painted 
•figure  of  a  body,  competed  of  wax  and  aromatic  fpices  ;  thefe  file  delivered  to 
diftinct  bodies  of  priefts,  under  great  fecreey,  to  be  buried  ;  enjoining  them  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  Ofiris,  and  to  confecrate  feme  particular  animal  to  him,  and  when 
it  died,  to  bury  it  in  the  fame  manner ;  thus  they  continued  the  fame  honours  to  the 
confecrated  animals;  and  the  facred  bulls,  called  Apis  and  Mnevis,  becaufe  they 
were  fo  ufeful  in  agriculture,  were  worfhipped  in  Ecjypt.  From  this  account  we  may 
fee  the  reafon  why  Ofiris  was  worfhipped  in  the  ihape  of  a  mummy,  and  that  his 
ftatues  are  feen  fo  common  in  that .  figure,  and  alio  why  fo  many  facred  animals  were 
worfhipped  in  Egypt.  From  this  alio,  probably,  the  cuftom  took  rife  of  embalming 
their  dead  bodies,  forming  them  in  the  fame  figure,  and  honouring  the  relicts  of  their 
relations  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  feveral  pieces  of  Ofiris  were  preferved. 

If  we  examine  into  the  rife  of  the  fables  relating  to  the  births  of  feveral  of  the 
deities  faid  to  have  been  begotten  likewife  by  deities,  we  fhall  find  it  had  no  other  found- 
ation than  the  lewdnefs  or  adulteries  of  the  relations  of  great  perfons,  who  had 
people  about  them  to  invent  ftories  to  cover  the  difhonour  of  their  families.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  fable  of  Semele  and  Bacchus,  not  to  mention  feveral  others,  from  the 
accounts  we  have  by  their  own  authors.  And  deities,  which,  in  the  idea  of  the 
heathens,  fubfifted  before,  were  made  to  be  born  long  after.  For  the  fame  purpofe 
the  Greek  Hercules  was  fuppofed  to  be  begotten  by  Jupiter  on  Alcmena,  to  cover 
her  adultery,  when  the  brought  forth  a  fon  at  an  improper  time,  during  the  abfence 
of  her  hufband  Amphitryo  in  the  wars.  The  lewdnefs  of  Io  daughter  of  Inachus, 
King  of  the  Argives,  is  another  inftance  of  this  kind,  who  proving  with  child  bv  a 
mariner,  and,  it  is  faid,  going  into  Egypt  in  a  fhip  that  had  a  bull  painted  on  it,  all 
that  ftory  of  her  being  transformed  into  an  heifer,  and  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  was 
invented,  and  that  fhe  went  into  Egypt  and  there  recovered  her  firft  fhape,  and  was 
married  to  Ofiris ;  and,  upon  this  very  ftory,  Diodorus  *  takes  occafion  to  make 
reflections  on  the  great  difagreement  there  was  in  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  their 
gods ;  that  the  fame  deity  was  called  by  fome  Ifis,  by  others  Ceres ;  by  fome  Thef. 
mophorus,  by  others  the  Moon ;  by  fome  again  Juno,  and  that  others  called  this 
-deity  by  all  thefe  names  :  that  they  called  Ofiris  fometimes  Serapis,  and  fometimes 
Bacchus,  at  other  times  Pluto,  fometimes  Amnion,  at  others  Jupiter,  and  often  Pan  ; 
and  fome  faid,  that  Serapis  was  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks ;  there  being  in  reality  very 
little  foundation  in  truth  for  thefe  things,  but  almoft  all  thefe  ftories  have  had  their 
rife  from  the  inventions  of  men  on  different  occafions;  which  is  the  caufe  of  fuch 
variety  and  difagreement  in  the  accounts  of  the  mythology  of  the  heathens. 

Horus  was  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  who,  being  taught  the  art  of  prophecy  and 
phyfic  by  Ifis,  was  called  Apollo ;  fo  that  we  have  Apollo  both  brother  and  fon  to 
Ofiris.  The  giants  alfo,  confitling  of  many  bodies,  are  faid  to  have  rifen  in  the  time 
of  Ofiris,  whole  minifters  were  reprefented  as  whipping  them;  and  for  this  reafon, 
the  ftatue  of  Ofiris  is  often  feen  with  a  whip,  as  the  puniftier  of  the  wicked.  It  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  Ifis  behaved  in  fo  prudent  and  wife  a  manner  after  the  death 
of  Ofiris,  that  the  Queens  of  Egypt  were  from  that  time  ever  had  in  greater  honour 
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than  the  Kings,  and  were  inverted  with  higher  power ;  and,  in  the  marriage  fettle- 
ments  among  private  perfons,  that  polite  claufe  ufed  to  be  added,  that  all  things 
fhould  be  under  the  direction  of  the  lady  *.  And,  as  it  has  been  juJged  that  all  ihe 
mummies  that  have  been  found  about  Saccara,  which  was  near  Memphis,  are  female 
bodies,  it  is  poflible  on  the  burial  of  Ifis  in  a  chapel  in  the  grove  of  Vulcan  at 
Memphis,  all  women  might  be  confecrated  to  this  deity,  and  be  buried  in  thefe  cata- 
combs, as  near  as  conveniently  they  could  be  to  the  goddefs,  and  have  their  coffins, 
by  a  particular  difpofition,  made  fo  as  to  reprefent  Ofiris,  which  might  be  another 
foundation  for  the  future  regards  that  were  to  be  paid  them.  And  poffibly  the  bodies 
of  the  men  might  be  depofited  in  another  part,  perhaps  in  the  grottos  to  the  caft  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  the  honours  that  were  paid  to  them  might  not  be  fo  great  in  preferving 
them,  and,  for  that  reafon,  they  may  not  have  continued  fo  long.  But  thefe  are 
only  conjectures,  for  which  it  is  certain  we  have  no  foundation  in  ancient  authors. 

CHAP.  IV. — Of  the  ancient  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

HERODOTUS  fays,  the  Egyptians  ufed  two  forts  of  letters,  or  ways  of  writing; 
one  called  facrcd,  the  other  vulgar  letters f.  Diodorus  gives  a  more  particular 
account,  though  in  fome  parts  obfeure.  He  fays,  the  Egyptians  learned  the  form  of 
their  letters,  or  writing,  from  the  Ethiopians ;  for  of  the  Egyptian  letters,  or  manner 
of  writing,  one  was  vulgar,  which  all  people  learned  ;  others  were  called  facred, 
which  the  priefts  only  knew  among  the  Egyptians,  learning  them  of  their  fathers, 
among  thofe  things  which  were  to  be  kept  fecrel ;  but  the  Ethiopians  ufed  all  thefe 
letters  or  ways  of  writing  indifferently  :  fo  that  one  would  imagine,  the  Ethiopians 
either  had  two  alphabets,  or  that  they  had  two  ways  of  writing  moft  things,  but  that 
of  thefe  the  Egyptians  ufed  one  commonly,  and  the  other  only  in  their  facrcd 
writings.  So  that  it  was  rather  the  unlawfulnefs,  than  any  impoflibility  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  thefe  letters,  that  kept  them  from  reading  their  facred  writings,  as 
they  could,  perhaps,  have  learned  them  of  the  Ethiopians,  if  we  fuppofe  they  were 
exadtly  the  fame ;  but  it  is  poflible,  that  the  Egyptians,  having  learned  the  art  of 
writing  of  the  Ethiopians,  might  afterwards  alter  the  letters  or  marks,  that  ftood  for 
words,  that  the  Ethiopians  themfelves  might  not  be  able  to  read  them,  although  the 
languages  of  both  nations  might  be  the  fame :  he  afterwards  fpeaks  of  the  Ethiopian 
letters,  called  by  the  Egyptians  hieroglyphics;  he  fays,  that  at  firft  their  forms  of 
writing  represented  all  forts  of  beads,  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  inflruments, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  handicrafts ;  for  their  writings  did  not  confiit  of  fyllables  put 
together,  but  of  figures  that  related  to  the  things  they  were  to  exprefs;  for  they 
wrote  or  drew  the  figure  of  a  hawk,  a  crocodile,  a  ferpent,  the  eye,  hand,  or  face 
of  a  man,  and  the  like.  A  hawk  fignified  all  things  that  were  to  be  done  expedic 
tioufly,  (1  fhould  rather  think  expedition  itf  If)  becaufe  it  is  the  fwifteft  of  birds. 
The  crocodile  fignified  malice :  the  eye  exprefied  both  an  obferver  of  juftice,  and  a 
keeper  of  any  perfon  :  the  right  hand,  with  the  fingers  extended,  fignified  any  0 
getting  his  livelihood;  the  left  hand  fhut,  the  preferving  and  keeping  of  any  thing. 
Thus  every  thing  was  read  and  underflood  by  figures.     This  feems  to  have  been  the 
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hieroglyphical  manner  of  writing  j  but  it  is  to  be  doubted,  if  the  common  way  \vas> 
not  by  fingle  le:ters  compofing  fyllables.  The  form  of  letters  is  arbitrary,  and  each 
letter,  as  conjectured  by  fome,  might  be  the  refemblance  of  an  animal ;  efpecially  as 
the  names  of  fome  ancient  letters  are  the  names  of  beafts.  The  capital  Armenian 
letters  are  now  actually  reprefented  by  beafts,  without  any  fimilitude  of  the  letter 
added  to  it,  as  I  faw  in  their  grammar,  printed  by  the  Propaganda  Fide. 

Mofes,  who  was  (killed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  without  doubt,  under- 
flood  their  manner  of  writing  ;  and,  if  the  letters  reprefented  animals.,  he  mud  have 
compofed  a  new  alphabet,  when  the  law  forbid  them  to  make  the  likenefs  of  any  thing, 
that  is,  we  are  to  fuppofe  of  any  living  creature,  or  of  any  of  thofe  luminaries  that 
were  worfhipped  in  the  heathen  world.     The  figures  (landing  for  letters  could  not  be 
above  forty  or  fifty.     It  may  be  confidered  alfo,  how  many  of  thefe  there  muft  be,  if 
they  flood  for  fyllables,  which  would  feem  to  be  a  more  difficult  way  of  writing  than 
putting   figures  for  words,  which   by   the   refemblance  would  very   much   help   the 
memory  ;  an  advantage  that  could  not  be  had,  if  certain  figures  flood  for  fyllables. 
If  hieroglyphical  figures  flood  for  words  or  founds  that  fignified  certain  things,  the 
power  of  hieroglyphics  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  of  a  number  of  letters  compofing  fuch 
a  found,  that  by  agreement  was  made  to  fignify  fuch  a  thing.     For  hieroglyphics,  as 
words,  feem  to  have  flood  for  founds,  and  founds  fignify  things  ;  as  for  inllance,  it 
might  have  been  agreed,  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  might  ftand  for  the  found  that 
meant  what  we  call  malice :   the  children  of  the  priefls  were  early  taught,  that  the 
figure  of  a  crocodile  flood  for  fuch  a  found,  and,  if  they  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  found,  it  would  certainly  ftand  with  them  for  a  found  ;   though,  as  the  found, 
it  fignified  alfo  a  quality  or  thing  ;  and,  they  might  afterwards  be  taught  the  meaning 
of  this  found ;  as  words  are  only  founds,  which  founds  we  agree  fhall  fignify  fuch  and 
fuch  things;  fo  that  to  children,  words  only  ftand  for  founds,  which  relate  to  fuch 
things  as  they  know  nothing  of ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  we  fay  children  learn  many  things 
like  parrots,  what  they  do  not  underftand,  and  their  memories  are  exercifed  only  about 
founds,  till  they  are  inftrucled  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.     This,  I  thought  it  might 
be  proper  to  obferve,  as  fome  fay,  hieroglyphics  flood  for  things,  and  not  for  words, 
if  founds  articulated  in  a  certain  manner  are  words.     And  though  it  may  be  faid,  that 
in  this  cafe,  when  different  nations  of  different  languages  agree  on  common  characters, 
that  ftand  for  certain  things  they  agree  on,  that  then  fuch  figures  ftand  for  things : 
this  will  be  allowed ;  but  then  they  itand  for  founds  too,  that  is,  the  founds  in  each 
language  that  fignify  fuch  things:  and,  as  obferved  before,  to  children,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  feveral  things  they  ftand  for,  to  them  they  are  only  marks  that  exprefs 
fuch  and  fuch  founds ;  fo  that  thefe  figures  ftand  not  for  things  alone,  but,  as  words,, 
for  founds  and  things.     It  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  we  have  any  infcriptions  in  a  lan- 
guage, the  letters  of  which  are  figures  of  things  ;  for  to  know  that,  we  are  not  to- 
examine  all  hieroglyphics,  to  fee  how  many  different  forts  there  are  ;  but  if  any  are 
writ  in  lines,  we  ought  to  examine  them,  and  fee  whether  the  different  figures  amount 
to  fo  great  a  variety  as  muft  exceed  the  number  of  letters  in  any  language.     It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  hieroglyphical  writing  was  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
language,  with  regard  to  the  lines ;  and  thofe  few  infcriptions,  that  are  found  written 
in  lines,  have  fo  great  a  variety  of  figures,  that  it  is  to  be  concluded,  they  are  the 
facred  hieroglyphical  writing,  in  which  each  figure  flood  for  a  word.     As  to  other 
emblematical  hieroglyphics,    which  feem   to   have   been   defigned   for  ornaments  of 
buildings,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  at  firft  they  might  only  adorn  their  freezes,  and  that 
the  ornaments  on  the  freezes  in  temples  confuted  of  fuch  things  as  related  to  the  deity, 
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or  the  manner  of  worfliip ;  as  the  animal,  under  whofe  fhape  he  was  worfhipped, 
might  be  reprefented.  The  Lituus,  an  inflrument  of  augury,  and  vafes  of  facrifice, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  infcriptions,  if  the  patera,  the  head  of  the  ox,  and  the  like,  in 
the  freezes  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  are  affirmed  to  be  infcriptions,  fignifying 
that  fuch  a  beafl  was  facrificed,  or  fuch  a  vafe  ufed  in  their  facrifices  or  libations.  And, 
with  regard  to  other  emblems,  if  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  on  which  the  figures  of  cer- 
tain virtues  are  reprefented,  for  which  the  perfon  is  celebrated,  or  many  of  the  pictures 
of  Rubens  of  that  nature,  may  be  faid  to  be  infcriptions,  it  may  be  allowed  alfo,  that 
thefe  hieroglyphics  are  infcriptions  ;  but  thefe  feem  to  reprefent  things  ;  for  if  they 
were  infcriptions,  they  muft  fland  for  fuch  individual  words,  and  be  read  into  certain 
fentences,  exactly  in  the  fame  words,  by  all  thofe  who  underfland  that  language, 
which  does  not  feem  to  be  the  cafe.  And  though  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
the  infcription  on  every  fide  of  the  obelifk  that  was  brought  to  Conftantinople,  yet  it 
may  be  fuppofed  thefe  hieroglyphics  might  be  in  lines  on  the  pedeflal  or  bale  of  the 
obelifk,  where  the  infcription  might  be  more  eafily  read  ;  and  it  is  probable,  they 
were  in  the  common  letters,  which,  as  they  were  figures  of  animals,  might  poflibly  be 
called  hieroglyphics,  though  not  fo  flrictly  fpeaking  ;  for,  as  the  infcription  was  in 
honour  of  fo  great  a  King,  it  is  mofl  probable,  it  fhould  be  written  fo  as  to  be  read  by 
every  body  ;  and,  if  it  was  written  in  the  hieroglyphical  characters  (landing  for  words, 
it  mull  have  taken  up  very  little  room,  there  being  only  as  many  figures  as  principal 
words,  and  could  not  have  well  covered  one  fide  of  a  large  obelifk,  which  would  not 
have  anfwered  the  end  of  fuch  a  very  concife  manner  of  writing,  for  which  the  hiero- 
glyphics were  contrived,  as  a  fhort  hand,  to  comprehend  much  under  a  few  figures, 
eafily  penned  after  they  were  once  learnt.  As  far,  therefore,  as  hieroglyphics  are 
emblematical,  they  feem  to  ftand  for  things  ;  but  as  they  are  infcriptions,  they  fland 
for  words  or  founds  as  well  as  things,  and  might  be  read  in  the  vulgar  language  by  the 
children  of  the  priefts,  who  poffibly  might  not  underfland  any  part  of  fome  of  them, 
that  might  relate  to  fciences,  they  as  yet  knew  nothing  of. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Of  the  Egyptian  Mariner  of  embalming  Human  Bodies  and  Birds. 

HERODOTUS  *  gives  fome  account  of  the  honours  they  paid  to  the  bodies  of  their 
relations,  after  they  were  dead.  He  fays,  when  any  man  of  confequence  died,  all  the 
women  of  the  family  befmeared  their  hands  and  faces  with  dirt;  left  the  body  in  the 
houle,  and,  with  other  women,  their  relations,  went  about  the  city  beating  themfelves, 
with  their  garments  girt  about  them,  and  their  breafts  uncovered  ;  the  men  alfo  girded 
their  garments  about  them  and  beat  themfelves  ;  afterwards  they  carried  the  body  to 
be  embalmed  ;  there  being  certain  perfons  appointed  for  this  bufincfs,  whofe  profeflion 
it  was;  who,  when  the  body  was  brought  to  them,  fhewed  feveral  patterns  made  of 
wood,  painted  like  a  dead  body  embalmed.  One  of  thefe  patterns  was  of  very  fine 
workmanfhip,  and  called  by  a  name  it  was  not  lawful  commonly  to  utter ;  another  was 
fhewn,  not  fo  fine,  and  lefs  coflly ;  and  a  third  ftill  cheaper.  They  then  afked,  in 
which  manner  they  would  have  the  body  prepared,  and  fo  agreed  on  the  price.  And 
it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  three  ways  of  adorning  the  outfide  of  mummies, 
feem  to  relate  to  this  firfl  manner  of  embalming  ;  and  it  is  probable,  there  were  three 
prices  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  workmanfhip.  Then  they  embalmed  them  in 
this  manner :  firfl,  they  extracted  the  brains  by  the  nofe,  with  a  crooked  iron,  and 
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then  poured  in  drugs ;  afterwards  they  opened  the  body  with  a  fharp  Ethiopian  ftone, 
took  our  the  oowels,  cleanfed  the  body,  and  wafhed  it  with  palm  wine,  and  a  fecond 
time  with  pounded  perfumes ;  they  then  filled  it  with  myrrh,  caffia,  and  other  fpices, 
frankincenfe  excepted,  and  fewcd  it  up  :  afterwards  they  warned  it  with  nitre,  and 
laid  it  by  for  feventy  days,  for  longer  it  was  not  permitted  to  lie  :  they  then  warned 
the  body  again,  and  wound  it  up  in  fwathes  of  linen,  befmearing  it  over  with  gums, 
which  the  Egyptians  ufed  inftead  of  glue.  The  relations  took  it  from  them,  and 
made  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man,  in  which  they  put  the  body,  and  fixing  down  the 
top,  they  put  it  into  the  catacombs.  But  thofe,  who  were  more  moderate  in  their 
expences,  injected  turpentine  of  cedar  with  a  pipe  into  the  body,  without  cutting  it  ; 
they  then  faked  it  for  feventy  days,  and  drew  out  the  pipe,  which  brought  the  bowels 
out  with  it  by  the  fundament,  and  the  nitre  dried  up  the  flefh,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  ikin  and  the  bones.  The  third  way  of  preparing  the  body,  with  thofe  of  fmall 
fortunes,  was  by  cleanfing  the  infide  with  fait  and  water,  and  falting  it  for  feventy 
days. 

Diodorus  *  adds  to  this  account  of  Herodotus,  that  they  went  mourning  about  the 
city  till  the  body  was  buried ;  that,  during  that  time,  they  ufed  neither  the  baths, 
wine,  delicate  food,  nor  fine  cloaths.  The  firll  manner  of  embalming  coft  a  talent  of 
filver  ;  the  fecond  twenty  minse.  The  people  of  this  profeffion,  of  embalming  bodies, 
learnt  the  art  of  their  anceftors  ;  and  their  method  was,  to  bring  in  an  account  to  the 
relations,  of  the  expences  of  the  different  ways  of  embalming  the  body,  and  aiking 
them  which  method  they  chefe ;  and,  agreeing  about  every  thing,  they  took  away  the 
body  to  be  embalmed.  Firft,  the  fecretary  marked  out  on  the  left  fide,  how  far  it 
ought  to  be  cut  ;  then  a  certain  officer  cut  according  to  their  rules,  with  an  Ethiopian 
ftone,  and  immediately  ran  away,  all  the  people  that  were  prefent  following  him, 
throwing  ftones  alter  him,  and  curfing  him,  to  atone  for  this  fact  ;  for  they  look  on 
the  perlon  as  an  obje£t  of  hatred,  who  offers  any  violence,  wounds,  or  does  any  harm 
to  the  body  of  his  fellow  creature:  but  thofe  who  embalmed  the  bodies,  they  honoured 
and  efleemed ;  and  they  converfed  with  the  priefts,  and  went  into  the  temples  (as  the 
prieils)  without  any  reitraint.  Then  one  of  them  took  out  all  the  entrails,  except  the 
heart  and  kidneys.  Another  warned  the  infide,  and  the  bowels  with  palm  wine,  and 
aromatic  perfumes ;  they  then  prepared  the  body  with  turpentine  of  cedar,  and  other 
things,  for  about  thirty  days,  and  afterwards  with  myrrh  and  cinnamon,  not  only  to 
prcierve  it,  but  to  keep  it  fweet.  From  what  follows,  one  would  imagine,  that  there 
was  a  way  of  prderving  the  bodies  far  beyond  that  of  wrapping  them  up  in  linen  and 
dipping  them  in  bitumen,  or  befmearing  them  with  it,  in  the  manner  we  fee  they 
were  embalmed  ;  for  he  fays,  their  very  eye-brows  and  eye-lames,  and  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  whole  body  was  fo  well  prefcived,  that  they  might  be  known  by 
their  features  ;  and,  on  this  account,  many  of  the  Egyptians  kept  the  bodies  of  their 
anceftors  in  houi'es,  adorned  at  a  very  great  coft,  and  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  their 
forefathers,  who  were  dead  many  years  before  they  were  born,  and  to  obferve  all  their 
features,  as  well  as  if  they  were  living.  From  this  account  it  is  probable,  that  this 
manner  of  embalming  was  the  fineft  and  moft  coftly,  and  thofe  whofe  bodies  were 
prepared  in  this  way  might  befet  upright,  that  their  friends  might  have  the  pleafure  to 
behold  them  in  that  natural  polture.  Herodotus  fpeaksof  binding  thofe  up  in  fwathes, 
and  putting  them  in  coffins,  who  were  embalmed  in  the  belt  manner  ;  fo  that  it  feems, 
either  that  Herodotus  was  not  well  acquainted  with  this  firft  way  of  embalming,  or  that 
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it  was  an  improvement  introduced  afterwards,  if  the  account  of  Diodorus  be  true ; 
though  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  wc  do  not  find,  that  ever  any  bodies  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  were  embalmed,  as  our  author  defcribes  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  there  were  not  fuch  bodies  formerly  found,  that  fupplied  the  world  with  the 
mummy  of  dried  fkfh  ;  there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  feen  on  the  mummies  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  that,  there  being  fo  great  a  demand  for  it,  all  thofe  bodies  might  have  been 
deftroyed,  and  that  drug  fupplied  by  the  art  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  as  fome  tra- 
vellers relate. 

There  were,  doubtlefs,  feveral  ways  of  embalming  the  bodies,  according  to  the  firft 
and  fecond  manner  of  Herodotus,  which  were  more  or  lefs  expenfive.  It  was  obferved 
of  a  mummy  I  brought  from  Egypt,  that  was  in  a  coffin  made  of  boards,  that  the 
boles  between  the  boards  were  filled  up  with  linen  and  fine  plaifter.  There  were  four 
folds  of  cloih  over  the  head,  the  upper  one  being  painted  blue  ;  under  this  there  was 
a  compofition  about  half  an  inch  thick,  as  I  imagined,  of  gum  and  cloth,  that  was 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  things  applied  to  it  ;  and  Herodotus  fays,  the  clothes  were  be- 
fmeared  with  gums  ;  and  next  to  the  fkin  was  a  coat  of  gum  or  bitumen  about  as  thick 
as  a  wafer,  which  feemed  to  have  been  caufed  by  dipping  the  body  in  bitumen,  and 
under  this,  the  fkin  feemed  to  be  next  to  the  fkull.  The  head  was  half  full  of 
bitumen,  that  is,  the  hinder  part,  the  body  having  been  laid  on  the  back,  when  the 
bitumen  was  poured  in  by  the  nofe.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  bitumen  had  pene- 
trated into  the  very  bone  of  the  fkull,  especially  in  the  middle  part  of  it,  which  is  moft 
porous,  though  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  feen  of  it  on  the  outer  tables  of  the 
bones,  however  it  is  not  probable  that  they  fhould  have  had  an  art  of  injecling  by  the 
blood  vcflels.  The  body  was  bound  round  with  a  bandage  made  of  linen,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  under  which  there  were  four  folds  of  cloth,  and  then  a  fwathe 
two  inches  broad,  and  under  that  eight  different  bandages  of  the  fame  breadth,  laid  acrofs 
from  the  fhoulders  to  the  hips  on  the  other  fide.  Under  this  there  was  a  cruft  of 
linen  about  an  inch  thick,  burnt  almoft  to  afhes,  but  flicking  together  by  means  of  the 
gums  with  which  it  was  probably  befmcared.  The  bones  of  the  arms  were  laid  acrofs 
the  bread  ;  the  right  arm  being  over  the  left,  and  the  hands  lying  towards  the  face. 
From  the  hips  to  the  feet  there  were  eight  bandages  two  inches  broad,  one  covering 
about  half  of  the  other  ;  under  thefe  there  were  bandages  an  inch  thick,  confumed  by 
the  heat  of  the  drugs,  as  before.  There  were  two  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  head 
of  the  mummy  rcfted.  The  outer  bandages  of  linen  did  not  feem  to  have  been  be- 
fmcared with  gums.  The  coffins  they  put  the  bodies  in  are  obferved  to  be  of  two  forts. 
One  has  the  lower  part  made  of  an  entire  piece  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  anoth  r, 
both  hollowed  in,  fo  as  to  receive  the  body,  and  being  put  together  they  are  fattened 
with  broad  pegs  in  the  top,  that  are  fixed  into  holes  in  the  lower  part.  They 
were  cut  into  the  fhape  of  a  human  body,  as  bound  up  after  it  is  embalmed;  and 
the  coffins,  and  like  wife  the  bodies  wrapped  up  in  lin  n,  wi  re  cov  :red  over  with  a  thin 
plaifter,  and  painted  (without  doubt)  according  to  the  pattern  they  fixed  on.  As  to 
the  manner  of  painting  the  mummies  and  coffins,  it  may  be  obferved,  both  on  th  ir 
coffins  and  bodies,  that  they  firft  painted  the  ground  1  I  me  colour,  and  then,  probably, 
laving  on  a  cloth  or  pafte-board  cut  out  in  figures  like  cut  paper,  th  v  painted  the  <  n 
or  uncovered  (paces  ;  lor  the  figures  appi  ar  moflly  of  one  (  ilour,  probably  that  of  the 
ground,  and  the  paint  riles  higher  round  the  figure.  This  is  the  manner  they  call 
painting  in  flenfils,  and  it  is  Something  in  this  way  that  they  now  paint  ranis.  It  was 
rved  alfo  on  another  finall  mummy  I  brought  from  Egypt,  that  there  is  a  Ion  of 
printing  called  flrow-fmalt,  being  made  of  Smalt  finely  powdered  and  Showed  on  the 
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paint.  The  fecond  way  of  making  the  coffin,  was  with  boards  fattened  together  with 
pins,  with  very  little  art  in  the  workmanfhip.  A  face  or  mark  carved  in  wood  was 
nailed  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  over  the  head,  "When  I  went  into  the  catacombs,  I  had 
reafon  to  think,  that  they  had  tied  up  fome  of  the  bodies  of  inferior  perfons  in  reed  or 
palm  boughs,  as  obferved  when  I  defcribed  the  catacombs  of  Saccara. 

As  to  embalming  of  animals,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  Ifis,  finding  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  of  Ofiris,  had  each  of  them  made  up  in  the  mod  beautiful  manner, 
like  a  body  preferved  after  it  was  buried,  and  fent  them  to  the  priefts  of  twenty-four 
feveral  temples,  defiring  each  of  them  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  relicts  of  Ofiris,  to 
confecrate  one  animal  to  him,  and  when  it  died  to  bury  it  in  the  fame  manner :  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  worfhip  of  animals  in  twenty-four  temples  in  particular  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  worffiipped  the  fame  animals  in  different  temples,  as 
the  crocodile  at  Ombus,  and  at  two  or  three  other  cities  that  had  their  names  from  that 
animal ;  at  Memphis  the  bull,  under  the  name  of  apis,  and  at  Heliopolis,  under  the 
name  of  mnevis.  Some  fay,  the  foul  of  Ofiris  went  into  a  bull,  and  that  this  was  the 
reafon  of  the  extraordinary  worfhip  paid  to  that  animal.  So,  according  to  the  defire  of 
Ifis,  they  worfhipped  thefe  anima!s  while  living,  and  when  dead,  they  embalmed  their 
bodies  and  depofited  them  in  their  catacombs  with  great  ceremony.  Some  animals  were 
worffiipped  all  over  Egypt,  as  the  ibis,  the  hawk,  and  the  cat :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
all  thefe  animals,  when  they  were  found  dead,  were  embalmed  and  buried  in  this  man- 
ner, out  of  the  great  veneration  they  had  for  them,  whilft  of  the  others,  thofe  only 
might  be  embalmed  that  were  particularly  confecrated  and  kept  in  their  temples : 
and  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  fo  many  are  found  of  the  former,  efpecially  of  the 
ibis.  Thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  catacombs  at  Saccara,  as  already  defcribed,  in  pots, 
the  cover  being  Mopped  down  with  mortar.  They  appear  to  have  been  embalmed  and 
wrapped  up  in  linen,  as  the  human  bodies ;  and  are  wrapped  in  feveral  folds  of  linen  ; 
the  outermoft  being  fewed  together,  and  the  fecond  bound  round  with  thread.  After 
the  two  outer  folds  were  taken  off,  the  tape  appearing,  which  bound  round  the  reft: 
under  this  there  were  above  twenty  folds  of  linen,  and  probably  feveral  more  under 
them,  which  were  burnt  to  a  coal  by  the  aromatic  drugs  and  melted  bitumen  they  were 
probably  dipped  into,  or  befmeared  with. 

CHAP.  VI. — An  Abjlracl  from  Mallet's  Account  of  the  Infidc  of  the  great  Pyramid., 

THE  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  was  at  firft  ffiut  up,  and  afterwards  opened  by 
force,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  where  there  are  feveral  of  the  ftones,  that 
clofed  it  up,  of  an  exrraordinary  fize  :  They  were  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  fteep  de- 
fcent,  which  leads  to  the  middle  of  the  pyramid.  This  defcent  is  a  hundred  feet  long  ; 
the  way  to  it  is  by  an  afcent  made  by  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid.  This  paffage  was  filled 
up  with  the  fame  kind  of  marble  with  which  the  infide  of  it  is  cafed.  In  removing 
thefe  ftones  and  the  others,  in  order  to  get  into  the  furtheft  part  of  the  pyramid,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  they  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  :  Over  the  opening,  by 
which  one  enters  into  this  paffage,  there  is  a  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  from  which  ftones 
have  been  taken  away,  of  a  very  great  fize,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  it  was 
flopped  up:  thefe  ftones  being  taken  away  for  no  other  end  than  to  find  the  entrance 
into  the  paffage,  or  to  have  the  more  command  of  thofe  that  filled  it  up,  which 
were  covered  with  the  ftones  that  were  taken  away.  After  having  removed 
thefe   great   ftones,   and  fuch  as   were  under  them  at    the  entrance  of    the  paffage, 

it 
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it  was  eafy  to  get  out  the  others  with  proper  tools.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  in  order  to 
make  this  undertaking  the  more  difficult,  they  were  fixed  in  with  a  ftrong  cement, 
which  bound  them  fo  faft,  that  they  made  but  one  body  with  the  red  of  the  building  ; 
but  by  the  force  of  ftrong  machines,  and  by  means  of  hot  water  poured  into  the  paf- 
fage  they  fo  weakened  the  cement,  and  loofened  the  ftones  that  they  were  eafily  taken 
out:  for  means  muft  have  been  found  to  do  it,  without  defacing  the  ftones  of  the  paffage, 
which  are  ftill  of  as  beautiful  a  polifh  as  the  firft  day  they  were  put  in,  except  thofe  at 
the  bottom,  where  they  have  made  from  place  to  place  hollow  grooves  or  channels 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  defcent  and  afcent  by  this  paf- 
fage ;  for  without  that  contrivance,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  go  down  without  Hiding, 
or  to  come  up  without  the  help  of  ropes.  The  paffage  is  made  of  the  fineft  white  mar- 
ble, turned  fomewhat  yellow.  One  of  the  very  large  blocks  that  was  taken  out  from 
the  top  at  the  entrance  of  the  paffage,  when  the  pyramid  was  forced  open,  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  ;  and  it  is  ufual  when  people  go  to  fee  this  famous  monument,  to  dine  upon  it. 
The  ftone  which  filled  up  the  firft  paffage,  and  all  the  others  in  the  pyramid,  were  of 
the  fame  marble,  which  doubtlefs  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary hardnefs.  The  infide  of  the  pyramid  is  fo  dark,  and  fo  much  blackened  with 
thefmoak  of  candles  and  torches,  carried  there  for  fo  many  ages  by  fuch  as  go  to  fee 
it,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out  what  fort  of  ftone  the  rooms  and  other  places  of  this 
building  are  cafed  with  :  one  can  only  fee  that  the  polifh  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
that  they  are  very  hard,  and  fo  clofely  joined,  that  the  point  of  a  knife  cannot  go  be- 
tween them. 

The  firft  paffage  being  cleared,  and  that  laborious  work  finiftied,  there  was  another 
much  more  difficult,  which  was  to  remove  the  ftones  out  of  another  paffage,  that  went 
upwards  towards  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  as  fteep  as  the  firft.  The  chief  difficulty 
muft  have  been  to  find  where  it  began  in  the  paffage,  which  they  had  cleared  ;  for, 
though  the  ftone  that  flopped  it  up  was  fo  clofely  fitted  in  as  to  leave  no  mark  of  any 
opening,  yet  it  might  be  difcovered  that  it  did  not  go  over  the  upper  part  of  the  firft 
paffage,  as  the  other  ftones  ;  which  might  be  found  by  thrufting  a  knife  or  fome  in- 
flrument  into  the  joints  on  every  fide  of  that  ftone.  This  entrance  was  within  ten  feet 
of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  paffage,  the  better  to  deceive  fuch  as  Ihould  endeavour  to 
find  it  out.  They  muft  have  worked  a  considerable  time  at  the  ftone  with  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  place  being  very  narrow,  they  muft  have  been  obliged  to  work  over 
their  heads,  lying  on  their  backs,  having  no  other  way  to  command  it ;  and  confe- 
qucntly  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  crufhed  by  the  fall  of  the  ftone,  which 
mult  have  been  loofe.  Notwithstanding,  after  having,  by  dint  of  labour  and  with 
proper  tools,  overcome  this  difficulty,  there  was  another  ftone,  which  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  paffage ;.  upon  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  in  another  manner. 
Having  removed  this  likewife,  there  followed  dirccftly  another,  which  made  them  think 
this  work  would  be  too  tedious  ;  therefore  this  method  was  laid  a  fide  ;  fo  that,  after 
having  fupported  the  ftones,  to  keep  them  from  falling  down,  and  flopping  up  the  paf- 
fage at  the  lower  end,  they  muft  have  made  a  way  by  breaking  the  ftones  of  the  lower 
paffage,  which  is  forty  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  wide  and  high.  In  moft  places  it  is 
very  narrow  and  low,  in  fome  not  high  enough  for  a  man  to  ftand  upright  :  this  was  a 
work  of  infinite  labour.  Then  turning  upon  the  left,  towards  the  upper  paffage,  they 
took  out  three  or  four  ftones,  which  made  an  opening  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Rut  before  we  go  on  with  a  further  account  of  the  work,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
the  ftone  to  the  right,  which  doled  up  this  paffage,  in  that  part  where  it  made  an  angle 
with  the  lower  paffage,  had  probably  been  cut  fo  as  exactly  to  fill  up  that  angle,  but  was 

afterwards 
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afterwards  removed  ;  for  the  (tone  at  prefent,  does  not  exactly  fit  it,  there  being  a  void 
fpace  of  three  or  f  mr  inches  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  ought  to  have  been  fo  much 
longer  than  the  under  part. 

When  they  had  taken  away  the  three  (tones  which  clofed  the  fide  of  the  upper  paf- 
fage,  the  bufinefs  was  not  only  to  remove  the  ftones  which  they  found  in  this  new 
opening  they  made,  but  likewife  all  that  were  above,  and  of  an  unknown  length.  This 
was  a  difficult  tafk,  and  tedious  to  perform,  there  being  only  room  for  one  man  to  work 
in  the  fpace  of  three  feet  three  inches  fquare ;  and  they  had  reafon  to  think,  that  be- 
fides  the  great  number  of  ftones  which  filled  up  this  paffage,  there  might  be  fome  other 
place  above,  where  there  might  be  ftill  more  ftones  ready  to  Aide  down  and  fill  up  this 
paffage,  as  faft  as  they  endeavoured  to  clear  it.  This  was  an  additional  labour,  which 
the  architect  had  prepared  for  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  fave  fome  part  of  that  labour,  inftead  of  breaking 
all  the  ftones  where  they  had  begun  to  make  a  paffage,  it  was  refolved  to  fupport  the 
ftones  with  timber,  or  by  fome  other  way,  until  they  had  broke  the  under  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  fecured  the  upper  ftone,  and  then  cut  away  the  ftone  under  it :  and  fo 
going  from  one  ftone  to  another,  they  at  lalt  came  to  the  end,  and  to  the  void  fpace, 
of  which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  whole  length 
of  this  paffage,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  violent  means  to  break  the  ftones  with  which  it 
was  filled  up  :  which  fo  defaced  all  the  fides  of  the  paffage,  that,  whereas  it  was  at  firft 
fquare,  it  became  almoft  round,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  work  was  carried  on  in  this 
manner  ;  for,  if  they  had  broke  the  ftones  directly  in,  that  part  only  would  have  been 
defaced, and  the  remainder  of  it,  which  is  eighty  feet  long,  from  which  the  ftones  would 
have  flid  down  to  the  breach  which  was  made,  would  have  remained  entire,  without 
being  defaced,  as  all  the  other  parts  do  to  this  day. 

When  they  were  at  the  end  of  this  paffage,  it  was  found,  that  the  upper  part  was 
open,  and  that  it  was  a  foot  narrower  than  before,  for  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  where  it  widened  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide,  which  made  the  benches ;  and 
confequently  this  place  was  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad  *  ;  fo  that  now  there  was  on  each 
fide  of  the  paffage  a  fort  of  rifing  or  bench  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  which  continued  on  for  the  length  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  that  was  taken,  though  fome  fay  it  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
At  the. end  of  this  there  is  a  floor  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
the  fame  as  the  paffage  above  the  benches.  In  the  benches  next  the  walls,  there  are 
at  the  diftance  of  every  two  feet  and  a  half,  holes  one  foot  long,  fix  inches  broad,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  cut  down  perpendicularly.  I  (hall  explain  the  ufe  they  made  of  the 
benches  and  holes,  which  are  in  the  paffage.  The  fides  of  the  gallery  rife  above  thefe 
benches  five  and  twenty  feet,  twelve  of  which  are  exactly  perpendicular,  at  which 
height  it  projects  three  inches,  and  three  feet  higher  three  inches  more  ;  then  three 
feet  higher  it  fets  out  again  three  inches,  and  three  feet  higher  there  is  a  fourth  pro- 
jection of  three  inches,  from  which,  to  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery,  which  is  flat,  it  is 
four  feet  more  ;  the  ceiling  being  about  the  fame  breadth  as  the  paffage  between  the 
benches,  that  is,  about  three  feet  three  inches.  This  height  was  neceffary  to  the  archi- 
tect, in  order  to  place  the  ftones  intended  to  fill  up  the  paffages. 

At  the  end  of  the  paffage  and  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  there  is  on  the  right  hand 
an  opening  made  in  the  wall,  which  takes  up  fome  part  of  the  bench.  This  hole  is 
almoft  round,  fomething  like  a  door  place,  about  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 

*  The  exprtfilons  of  the  author  are  obfcnre,  but  this  fcems  to  be  the  fenfe  of  them. 
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half  broad.     From  this  opening  one  goes  down  into  a  well,  of  which  I  fhall  make 
mention  hereafter,  and  for  what  purpofe  it  was  intended. 

When  they  had  once  got  to  this  gallery,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  break 
the  ftoncs  that  were  in  the  channel,  not  only  becanfe  they  were  a  foot  above  the 
benches,  but  by  reafon  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the  gallery,  which  gave  the  workmen 
more  room,  and  a  greater  command  of  their  tools ;  and  they  could  begin  by  the  laft 
(lone,  which  was  the  more  eafily  mattered,  as  they  could  (land  upright  at  their  work  ; 
which  being  done,  and  all  the  rubbifh  removed,  they  looked  for  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  and  obferved,  that  the  (tones  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  did  not 
go  acrofs  under  the  benches ;  by  which  they  found,  it  would  be  eafy  to  raife  up  thofe 
{tones, one  after  another;  which  being  done,  they  came  to  a  floor  ten  feet  long.  At 
the  depth  often  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  this  floor, they  found  the  paflage  was  continued 
on,  and  that  it  formed,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  a  triangle  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  they  difcovered  even  with  the  floor,  and  at  the  left  of  the  paflage 
which  led  to  the  gallery,  a  further  continuation  of  the  way,  three  feet  three  inches 
fquare.  This  new  paflage  being  covered  before  by  the  (tones  jufl  removed,  they  con- 
cluded that  it  mud  lead  to  fome  fecret  place  of  the  pyramid ;  upon  which  it  was 
refolved  to  examine  further,  which  was  eafily  done  by  removing  the  (tones  that  (topped 
it  up.  As  it  was  in  a  right  line,  lb  they  broke  away  the  (tone,  and  the  paflage  was 
found  to  be  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  arched 
chamber. 

This  room  is  feventeen  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  fifteen  feet  ten  inches  broad  ;  the 
covering  is  in  form  of  a  triangle.  On  the  ead  of  the  room  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  three 
inches  deep,  eight  feet  high,  and  three  feet  broad.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there 
was  in  this  niche  a  mummy  fet  upright,  as  was  the  cultom  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
probable,  that  it  was  the  body  of  the  queen  of  that  prince  who  built  the  pyramid  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  King  himfelf  was  depofited  in  the  upper  room  which  is 
directly  over  it,  at  about  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Entering  the  hid  room,  the 
furtheft  (tone  on  the  right  hand  projects  three  inches,  which  had  been  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  prevent  the  (tone,  which  was  to  clofe  up  the  paflage  from  being  thruft  in. 
It  is  probable,  this  (tone  was  fo  contrived  on  that  fide  as  to  fit  it,  and  join  clofe  to  the 
wall  of  the  room  at  the  entrance.  I  mud  not  leave  this  place  without  making  mention 
of  a  difcovery  which  I  made  at  the  upper  end  of  the  paflage,  that  is  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  which  leads  to  this  place ;  it  is,  that  the  (tones,  with  which  it  is 
built,  are  cracked  acrofs  the  whole  length  of  the  paflage.  I  fliall  leave  it  to  thofe  who 
are  more  (kilful  than  myfelf,  to  decide  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  this  flaw,  though  I 
conjecture  it  might  be  occafioned  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  the  fettling  of  this 
weighty  building,  which  might  be  heavier  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  I  did  not  fee 
any  fuch  crack  in  any  other  part  of  the  pyramid,  though  I  examined  it  with  the  utmoft 
care  ;  cfpecially  there  is  no  part  of  the  gallery  but  what  I  have  examined  with  the 
greateft  diligence. 

To  (tipply  the  want  of  a  rod  or  pole,  which  could  not  be  brought  through  the 
winding  of  the  paffages,  I  ordered  fevcral  (hort  rods  to  be  fadened  together,  at  the 
end  of  which  1  fixed  a  light,  and  fo  held  it  up  as  near  the  arch  and  walls  as  poflible, 
without  ever  being  able  to  obferve  any  defects.  I  could  only  perceive,  that  the  fides 
were  a  little  damaged,  and  that  towards  the  right  hand  fide  a  piece  of  the  wall  was 
broke  ofi  at  the  top  of  the  narrowing  of  the  gallery,  which  might  have  happened  by 
the  fall  of  fome  done,  which  in  the  clofing  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  manner  I  (hall  de- 
fcribe  hereafter,  might  roll  off  the  fcaflbld  and  break  this  done. 

vol.  xv.  3A  Doubtlcfs 
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Doubtlefs  they  had  a  notion  that  there  was  fome  hidden  treafure  under  this  fnfi: 
room  ;  which  maybe  concluded  from  their  breaking  up  the  floor,  by  which  one  m;>y 
go  between  feveral  (tones,  that  lie  in  a  confufcd  order,  into  the  body  of  the  pyramid, 
for  about  twenty  paces  ;  the  ftones  taken  ovit  at  this  place  almoft  fill  the  room.  They 
attempted  the  fame  in  the  upper  room  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  in  both  places,  thev  had 
no  other  reward  for  the  great  pains  they  were  at  in  defacing  fuch  a  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture,  than  the  difappointment  in  having  beftowed  their  time  and  labour  to  no 
purpofe. 

Having  difcovcred  every  thing  in  this  firfl  room,  it  remained  only  to  penetrate  into 
that  where  the  body  of  the  King  was  depofited.  They  did  not  doubt,  but  they  fliould 
find  it  at  that  void  fpace  which  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery,  directly  over  the 
firfl:  chamber.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  that  place  they  found  the  paflage  extended 
further,  and  was  three  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  well  flopped  up.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  firfl  ftone  was  fo  well  fixed  as  to  coft  them  great  labour  to  remove  it ;  which 
appears  by  a  piece  of  the  upper  ftone  which  was  broke  off",  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  have 
a  better  hold  on  the  under  one,  which  flopped  up  the  paflage.  This  being  removed 
with  great  labour,  they  took  out  another  with  the  fame  difficulty.  When  thefe  two 
were  taken  away,  there  appeared  a  void  fpace  ftven  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  and  being 
defirous  to  clear  the  way  further,  they  found  a  third  ftone,  that  could  not  be  got  out, 
being  every  way  larger  than  the  hole  that  it  flopped  up.  This  was  the  laft  artifice  of 
the  architect,  to  deceive  any  perfons  that  might  get  fo  far,  and  to  prevent  their  looking 
any  more  after  the  private  chamber,  which  is  but  twelve  paces  from  this  place,. in  which 
lav  the  body  of  the  King,  and  where  they  would  have  found  the  treafure,  if  any  had 
been  depofited  with  him.  Still  this  did  not  difecurage  the  workmen,  nor  deceive  them  ; 
for  they  fet  about  breaking  the  ftone,  which  they,  muft  have  done  with  much  labour;, 
it  was  fix  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  perhaps  five  or  fix  feet  high.  There  was  a 
void  fpace  here  of  fifteen  feet  high,  which  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  enlarged  itfelf 
about  four  feet  towards  the  gallery,  and  correfponded  to  an  opening  of  the  paflage 
eighteen  inches  broad,  which  was  two  feet  from  the  great  ftone.  I  fhall  hereafter  men- 
tion the  ufe  it  was  intended  for.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  void  fpace  there  are  three 
holes  a  foot  deep  and  broad,  which  were  made  on  purpofe  to  fix  in  large  pieces  of 
timber,  to  which  cords  were  faftened  and  fixed,  by  means  of  iron  rings  to  that  great 
ftone  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  kept  it  hung  up  in  this-  void  fpace,  where  it  remained 
till  fuch  time  as  it  was  to  be  let  down  on  the  paflage,  which  was  to  be  when  the  King's 
body  fhould  be  depofited  in  the  room.  '1  he  opening  eighteen  inches  wide  in  the  paf- 
fage,  two  feet  from  that  void  fpace  in  which  the  great  ftone  hung,  muft  have  been 
defigned  for  the  workmen  to  get  out,  after  they  had  let  down  the  ftone  ;  and  when 
they  had  quitted  the  place,  the  hole  was  flopped  up  clofe  with  a  ftone  two  feet  thick 
only,  which  had  been  fet  under  it,  to  which  two. rings  were  faftened.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  upper  part  of  it,  two  chains  were  fixed  to  the  two  rings,  which  were  faftened 
to  another  heavier  ftone  that  hung  over  an  opening  occupied  by  the  great  ftone  that 
left  the  fpace  void  when  it  fell  down.  The  ropes  that  kept  up  that  great  ftone  were 
fixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  paflage,  and  were  held  by  the  under  ftone  till  the  workmen  got 
out  by  the  hole  eighteen  inches  wide,  which  is  between  this  and  the  upper  opening; 
when  they  were  out,  they  let  it  go,  and  the  ftone  was-raifed  up  in  its  place,  where  it 
was  flayed  by  aaother  ftone  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  three  inches  thick  and  fix  or 
feven  broad  ;  it  is  at  about  a  man's  height  in  a  void  place,  which  was  part  of  the  laft 
contrivance  ufed  to  prevent  the  entering  into  the  room.  This  ftone  is  to  be  well  ob- 
ferved.     Along  the  walls,  on  each  fide  of  the  paflage  ia  which  the  great  ftone,  fix  feet 
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long  and  four  feet  bread,  was  put;  there  are  grooves  wrought  round  three  inches 
deep  ;  thefe  grooves  were  made  to  let  it  down  more  exactly  in  the  place  it  was  to 
occupy,  and  likewife  that  it  might  fix  more  firmly  in  its  place,  in  cafe  any  perfons 
mould  attempt  to  open  it.  All  this  fhews  the  great  care  that  was  taken  to  llcure  the 
body  of  the  prince  from  being  dtfeovered, if  there  mould  happen  to  be  men  fo  impious 
r.s  to  undertake  it.  And,  if  afterwards  the  ftone -eighteen  inches  broad  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  long,  which  is  the  dimenfion  of  the  opening  in  the  paflage,  was  put  in  its 
■,  and  there  happened  to  be  a  fmall  opening,  it  might  be  filled  up  with  cement, 
and  it  is  poflible  the  Hone  might  be  all  covered  with  mortar,  v\hich  would  make  its 
motion  flower,  refilling  the  force  of  the  countcTpoife,  and  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer 
would  clear  off  the  fuperflueus  mortar,  and  make  it  go  into  its  place  ;  this  ftone  is  not 
now  feen,  nor  the  other  large  one,  being  both  doubtlefs  broke  to  pieces  to  be  carried 
away.  If  any  one  examines  with  care  the  difpofition  of  the  void  places  that  have  been 
defcribed,  which  are  but  fix  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  the  King's  body- 
was  depofued ;  he  mult  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  executed  in  this  manner,  and  admire 
the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect. 

After  having  cut  away  the  great  ftone  from  the  place  where  it  was  fixed,  they  came 
at  length  to  the  lalt  ftone  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber.  This  was  eafily  taken  out  ; 
and  being  removed  with  little  trouble,  gave  admittance  into  the  room.  It  is  covered  at 
top  with  nine  rows  of  ftone ;  the  feven  middle  rows  are  four  feet  broad  each,  and 
above  fixteen  long,  having  both  ends  laid  on  the  walls  from  eaft  to  weft,  which  are 
fixteen  feet  apart ;  there  appears  no  more  than  two  feet  of  the  breadth  of  each  of  the 
ether  two  ftones,  the  remainder  being  hid  by  the  walls  on  which  they  reft.  Whatever 
was  in  this  room,  at  prefent  nothing  remains  but  a  tomb  of  granite  marble,  feven  or 
eight  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  four  deep  ;  it  was  put  here  when  the  room  was  built, 
before  it  was  clofed  up,  and  remains  in  the  fame  place,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  take  it  out 
without  breaking  it  to  pieces,  which  would  be  to  no  purpofe ;  it  formerly  had  a  cover, 
as  appears  by  the  make  of  the  edge,  but  in  removing  it,  it  was  broke  to  pieces,  and  no 
remains  of  it  are  left.  This  cheft,  no  doubt,  contained  the  body  of  the  King  inclofed  in 
three  or  four  chefls  of  fine  wood,  as  was  ufual  among  the  great  people:  it  is  likewife  pro- 
bable, that  this  room  contained  feveral  other  chefts  befides  that  of  the  prince,  efpecially 
thofe  that  belonged  to  the  people,  who  were  fliut  up  with  him  in  his  tomb,  to  keep  him 
company;  for  when  the  body  of  the  King,  who  built  this  pyramid,  was  depofited  in  this 
fumptuous  maufoleum,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  there  were  at  the  fame  time  living  perfons 
brought  into  it,  who  were  never  to  go  out  of  it,  but  to  bury  thcmfclves,  as  it  were,  alive 
with  their  prince.  This  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  queftion, after  the  convincing  proofs  which 
I  have  had  of  it.  I  ground  my  opinion  of  this  matter  of  fact  upon  this  foundation,  that 
directly  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  which  is  thirty-two  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  high, 
and  fixteen  broad,  there  are  two  holes  oppofite  to  one  another,  three  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  floor  :  one  towards  the  north  is  one  foot  broad  and  eight  inches  high,  it  goes 
quite  through  in  a  right  line  to  the  exterior  part  of  the  pyramid  :  this  hole  is  now 
(topped  up  with  ftone,  within  five  or  fix  feet  of  its  opening  :  the  other,  which  is  open 
towards  the  cult,  and  of  the  fame  height  from  the  floor,  is  perfectly  round  ;  it  is  large 
enough  to  thruft  in  two  fills;  it  enlarges  to  a  foot  diameter,  and  goes  Hoping  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid.  I  believe  every  one  will  conclude,  that  they  were  intended 
for  no  other  ufes  than  the  conveniency  of  thofe  that  were  to  remain  in  this  tomb  ;  the 
full  was  to  give  them  air,  and  convey  to  them  their  food,  and  other  neceffaries  ;  they 
win.'  no  doubt  provided  with  a  long  box  proportionable  to  the  width  of  the  paflage ; 
to  this  box  was  faftened  a  long  cord  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  draw  in  the  box  ; 
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the  other  cord  was  left  hanging  to  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid,  for  the  people  without  to 
draw  out  the  box  ;  it  is  probable,  this  was  the  manner  they  were  fupplied  with  necef- 
faries  as  long  as  any  of  them  remained  alive.  I  fuppofe,  at  their  going  in,  each  of 
them  had  provided  himfelf  with  a  coffin  to  be  laid  in  ;  and  that  they  fucceffively  per- 
formed that  pious  and  laft  duty,  of  putting  each  into  his  coffin,  except  the  laft,  who 
failed  of  that  fuccour,  which  the  reft  of  the  company  had  found  in  him  and  the  others. 
The  fecond  hole  was  to  convey  their  excrements,  which  fell  into  a  great  pit  made  for 
that  purpofe.  I  intended  to  have  had  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid  examined,  to  fee- 
where  the  fquare  hole  ended  ;  and  perhaps  there  might  have  been  found  frefh  proofs 
of  what  I  have  laid  ;  but  fuch  an  examination  would  have  given  fufpicionto  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  who  would  have  imagined,  that  it  was  to  feek  after  hidden 
treafures.  I  thought  alfo,  that  the  hole  might  end  in  fome  fort  of  cavity  withoutfide, 
and  might  be  entirely  flopped  up,  at  leaft  on  the  outfide.  However,  others  may 
examine  the  place,  and  find  a  full  proof  of  the  ufe  it  was  intended  for;  though  to  me 
it  feems  paft  difpute,  and  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  imagine  any  other  ufe  it  could  be 
put  to. 

Having  explained  as  clearly  as  the  matter  would  admit,  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  the  pyramid  was  probably  broke  open,  it  remains  now  to  folvc  a  doubt  which 
may  arife  from  reading  the  firft  part;  and  that  is,  to  know  where  fuch  a  great  number 
of  Hones  could  be  put,  as  was  required  to  fill  up  the  paffages,  which  I  have  mentioned  ; 
in  what  manner  it  was  done,  and  how  the  workmen  afterwards  came  out ;  this  is  cer- 
tainly as  curious  as  the  reft,  and  deferves  at  leaft  as  much  attention. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  benches  on  each  fide  of  the  paffage  in  the  gal- 
lery, which  is  an  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long,  there  had  been  made  holes  or 
mortices  cut  down  perpendicularly  one  foot  long,  fix  inches  broad,  and  eight  inches 
deep.  Thefe  mortices  were  directly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  continued  the  whole 
length  of  the  benches,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one  another  ;  thefe 
holes  were  left  when  they  built  the  gallery,  in  order  to  fix  into  each  of  them  a  piece  of 
timber  one  foot  fquare,  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  a  tenant  at  each  end,  fix 
inches  thick,  and  eight  inches  long  ;  thefe  timbers  and  joints  made  a  fcaffold  to  put  the 
ftpneson,  that  were  neceflary  to  flop  up  all  the  paffages  that  were  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
infide  of  the  pyramid,  as  well  as  this  gallery  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  Thefe  joints  were  likewife  fhaped  at 
the  upper  end,  fo  as  to  be  fixed  into  the  mortices  of  long  beams  of  timber  laid  on  them, 
to  fupport  planks  fix  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  thick,  made  very  fmooth,  on 
which  ceurfes  of  ftones  were  laid.  The  benches,  as  1  faid  before,  being  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  I  fuppofe  the  fcaffold  was  fet  three  feet  above 
them  ;  fo  that,  from  the  bottom  to  the  fcaffold,  there  was  a  height  of  five  feet  and  a 
half,  for  the  workmen  to  pafs  backwards  and  forwards. 

I  alfo  mentioned,  that  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  pafiage  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery  was  twiiity-feven  feet  and  a  half;  from  this  floor  of  the  paffage  it  was  fix  feet 
to  the  fcaffold  ;  fo  that,  from  the  fcaffold  to  the  arch,  there  remained  one-and-twenty 
feet  and  a  half;  in  which  fpace,  fetting  four  courfes  of  ftones  three  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
which  were  neceflary  to  fill  up  the  paffages;  there  was  nill  a  void  fpace  of  feven  feet 
and  a  half  high :  but  I  fuppofe,  that  from  the  fail  courfe  to  the  fecond,  they  fet  be- 
tween  the  ftoacs  a  plank  about  three  inches  thick,  and  the  like  from  the  fecond  to  the 
third,  that  it  might  be  eafier  to  Aide  them  off;  three  courfes  of  thefe  ftones  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  fill  up  all  the  void  places  that  were  :o  be  flopped  up,  and  which  are  now 
opened.     Perhaps  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid  there  are  uiher  paffages  flopped  up, 
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and  not  yet  difcovered  ;  becaufe  in  the  gallery  they  might  have  placed  four  or  Ave 
more  courfes  of  Hones  if  there  was  occafion  :  one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  the  cal- 
culation I  have  made ;  neither  do  I  think  it  likely,  that  they  would  have  made  the 
gallery  higher  than  was  abfolutely  necelfary,  as  it  made  the  body  of  the  building  fo 
much  the  weaker. 

But  we  fliall  go  no  farther  than  the  known  paflages,  which  have  been  found  open  ; 
and  the  ftones  which  filled  them  up  have  been  fmce  broke  to  pieces,  excepting  three 
feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  of  them,  which  now  rill  the  upper  paffage,  anfwering  to  the 
firft  paffage,  which  I  call  the  outfide  paffage,  becaufe  it  was  filled  up  from  the  outfide  of 
the  pyramid,  whereas  the  others  were  flopped  up  from  the  infide  of  it  by  thefe  ftones 
in  the  gallery  :  and  I  lay  it  down  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  three  courfes  of  ftone  were 
fufficient  to  fill  up  all  the  paffages,  as  every  one  may  be  convinced  from  this  compu- 
tation. 

It  firft  required  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  of  ftone  to  fill  up  the  paffage  that  led  to  the 
royal  chamber  even  with  the  void  fpace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery,  which  they 
took  down  from  the  fcaffold  to  the  floor.  A  ftone  of  fix  feet  fquare  they  put  into  the 
paflage  as  far  as  the  chamber  door,  in  the  place  where  it  was  flopped  by  the  floor  of 
the  room,  which  was  raifed  two  inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  paffage  :  then 
they  let  fall  into  the  paffage  the  ftone  fix  feet  in  dimenfion,  which  I  faid  was  hanging  in 
the  void  place.  Then,  as  foon  as  the  workmen  had  withdrawn  from  this  place,  it  was 
filled  up,  together  with  the  opening,  and  when  they  had  clofed  it  up,  they  took  down 
from  the  fcaffold  two  other  ftones,  feven  feet  and  a  .half  in  the  fquare  meafure,  by  which 
this  paffage,  that  is  but  nineteen  feet  long,  was  perfectly  itopped  up.  It  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  this  work,  there  was  fixed  in  the 
floor  of  the  gallery,  over  againft  the  ftones  on  the  fcaffold,  a  ftrong  machine  of  iron 
and  fubftantial  pulleys,  by  the  help  of  which  the  workmen,  (landing  on  the  floor, 
could  by  ropes  take  down  the  ftones  from  the  fcaffold,  one  after  another,  and  bring 
them  to  the  very  floor,  by  making  a  hole  in  the  top  of  them  to  fix  a  lewis  in,  by 
which  the  workmen  having  a  Aire  hold,  they  brought  them  to  the  floor,  and  conveyed 
them  with  very  little  trouble  where  they  were  to  place  them. 

The  firft  paffage  being  thus  filled  up,  they  went  about  the  other,  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  long.  This  paffage,  as  before  mentioned,  leads  up  to  the  firft  room, 
where  it  is  probable  the  Oueen's  body  was  depofited.  This  was  a  very  eafy  work.  Then 
they  took  as  many  ftones  as  were  wanted  to  conceal  the  entrance  of  the  paffage  and 
level  the  channel,  and  covered  that  floor,  ten  feet  in  dimenfion,  that  was  formed  by 
the  triangle  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  ;  after  which,  having  taken  a  hundred 
more  of  ftones,  they  filled  up  the  area  of  the  paffage,  which  is  that  where  the  entry 
into  the  pyramid  was  forced  ;  this  is  utterly  defaced  the  length  of  eighty  feet.  Then 
a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  more  of  the  ftone  filled  up  the  paflage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gallery,  over  which  the  fcaffold  was  built,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  laft 
ftone  which  filled  up  this  paffage,  was  fupported  by  an  elevation  of  four  or  five  inches 
at  the  end  of  the  paffage,  as  is  already  mentioned. 

What  I  have  laid  in  relation  to  the  clofing  up  the  paffages  of  the  pyramid,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  gallery,  will  perhaps  appear  new,  and  bold  enough  for  fome  critics  to  call 
it  a  chimera  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  abfolutely  pofitive  upon  this  article  ;  how  &>  > . 
it  is  a  probable  fyllem,  that  may  give  fome  light  into  wonders  that  had  been  concealed 
to  this  day  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  how  it  could  otherwife  be  executed.  One 
may  fee,  that  it  was  not  poffible,  after  the  pyramid  was  finifhed,  that  is  to  fey,  after 
the  paffages  were  made,  and  the  arch  of  the  gallery  clofed,  to  get  Hones  into  that 
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gallery  of  a  proper  bignefs  to  fill  them  up  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  may  fee,  the  archi- 
tect had  difficulty  enough  in  taking  care  that  no  body  mould  ever  be  able  to  take  out 
thole  ftones  he  had  enclofed,  to  fhut  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  impofiible  to  find  out  the  entrance.  One  may  fee  the  intent  of  the  architect  alfo, 
in  the  long  channel  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  and  may  fuppofe,  that  it  was  made 
only  to  convey  ftones,  which  were  one  day  to  clofe  the  infide  paffage  ;  and  may  judge 
by  the  ftay,  which  is  found  at  the  upper  end  of  that  channel,  that  it  was  likewife  to 
be  filled  up,  after  the  palfages  mould  be  flopped  ;  the  exquifite  polifh  of  that  charmer" 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  of  this  doub-le  ufe  of  it,  and  I  remarked,  that  its  length  is 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  infide  pafTage.  One  may  fee,  that  that  paffage  is  ftill 
partly  fhut  up,  that  is,  in  the  place  which  makes  an  angle  with  the  outfide  paflage. 
It  is  vifible,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the  pyramid  by  this  true  paffage,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  were  obliged  to  force  another  way  ;  by  which,  getting  to  one  of 
the  fides  of  "the  paffage,  they  had  more  command  over  the  ftones  with  which  it  was 
filled  up.  From  this  opening  force  was  ufed,  and  it  is  defaced  the  whole  length, 
which  fhews,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  violence  to  clear  it ;  and  I  conclude,  from 
its  being  defaced  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery,  that  the  ftones  which  were  in  it 
were  broken  ;  and  that  for  the  length  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  there  was  in 
the  channel  and  behind  it  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  more  of  thefe  ftones,  to  be  a 
fupply  in  the  place  of  thofe  thatlhould  be  taken  away.  I  again  fufpect,  that  thofe  who 
broke  open  the  pyramid,  had  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  ftones  inclofed  in  that  channel  ; 
for,  if  they  had  been  entirely  ignorant,  they  would  only  have  broke  the  ftone  that 
filled  up  the  pafTage  at  the  opening  they  forced,  which  would  have  been  eafier  for 
them  ;  and  if  they  went  to  work  otherwife,  it  was  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of 
the  ftones  in  the  channel  ready  to  Aide  down  in  the  paffage,  as  faft  as  it  fhould  be 
cleared. 

I  have  hinted,  that  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  there  may  be  other  openings,  which 
were  clofed  up,  and  not  yet  difcovered,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  without  fome  grounds 
that  they  fearched  for  them  ;  but  they  happened  to  be  wrong,  when  they  thought  to 
find  them  under  the  floors  of  the  two  rooms.  Doubtlefs  they  muft  be  looked  for, 
and  the  entrance  can  be,  no  where  but  about  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

I  muft  likewife  obferve,  certain  holes  purpofely  made  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  pyramid.  They  were  intended  as  fteps  for  fuch  as  would  go  up  from  the  paffage  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  leading  to  the  firft  room,  towards  the  channel; 
which,  as  I  faid  above,  was  broke  off  in  this  place,  or  for  thofe  who  would  go  down 
from  this  channel.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
a  man  might  go  upright  under  the  fcaffold.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  there  were  on 
each  fide  of  the  gallery,  under  the  fcaffold,  ropes  faftened  acrofs  to  the  joints,  to  help 
them  up  and  down  without  Aiding;  they  at  firft  ferved  for  the  workmen  in  the 
building  of  the  gallery,  and  filling  up  the  paffages,  and  then  for  thofe  who  afterwards 
went  to  fee  the  rooms,  as  well  as  for  thofe  who  carried  the  bodies  of  the  King  and 
■Oueen  to  be  depofited  ;  and  laftly,  for  thofe  who  went  to  remain  in  the  room,  and 
die  near  their  King:  there  is  no  doubt,  then,  but  that  all  the  infide  paffages  of  the 
pyramid  were  filled  up  with  the  ftones  that  were  on  that  fcaffold. . 

After  having  given  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  all  thefe  works,  there  remained  nothing 
but  for  the  workmen  to  get  out :  except  we  fuppofe,  that  they  pulled  down  the 
fcaffold,  and  conveyed  the  timber  out  by  the  fame  way  that  they  were  to  go  them- 
ielves,  which  was  no  other  than  by  the  well  which  I  have  mentioned'.  The  entrance 
<e>i  this  well  occupies  part  of  the  bench  ;  it  rifes  about  two  feet  up  in  the  wall,  is  almoft 

round 
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round  or  oval ;  this  well  goes  down  towards  th 3  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  firft  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  then  in  an  inclined  plane.  About  two  feet  from  the  mouth,  there 
is  a  fquare  hole,  by  which  one  goes  into  a  little  grotto  cut  in  the  mountain,  which 
here  is  not  (lone,  but  a  fort  of  gravel,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  firmly  cemented 
together.  This  grotto  extends  from  eaft  to  well,  perhaps  about  fifteen  feet  long ; 
then  there  is  found  another  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  Hopes  much,  and  is  very 
near  the  perpendicular,  and  is  two  feet  four  inches  one  way,  two  feet  and  a  half  the 
other,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  three  feet  deep;  in  which  there  is  nothing  bur  fand 
and  ftones,  which  were  either  purpofely  thrown  there,  or  have  fallen  down  of  them, 
felves.  I  am  convinced,  that  this  place  was  never  intended  for  any  other  ufe  but  for 
the  workmen  to  get  out ;  thefe  Hoping  defcents,  the  windings,  narrownefs,  and  depth 
are  proofs  of  it.  It  may  be,  it  was  cut  in  fevered  windings,  fome  of  them  probably 
returning  towards  the  mouth  of  it.  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  there  hung  over  the 
entrance  of  it  a  range  of  ftones,  which  were  by  fome  means  kept  up,  and  afterwards 
made  to  fall  by  certain  fprings,  that  were  fet  on  work  after  the  workmen  were  out  of 
the  pyramid,  and  fo  fhut  up  this  paflage  forever.  In  fact  we  do  not  find,  that  it 
ever  was  attempted,  either  becanfe  it  never  was  known,  or  that  its  narrownefs  would 
not  adn.it  any  one  to  work  at  it.  The  pyramid  was  broke  open  by  the  great  way, 
which  ferved,  no  doubt,  to  convey  the  King's  body  into  the  pyramid,  and  for  thofe 
who  aflifted  at  the  funeral,  and  went  out  again  after  having  performed  the  laft  duty 
to  their  prince,  and  depolited  his  body  in  the  tomb  which  he  himfelf  had  prepared. 

CHAP.  VII.  —  Of  the  Religion  of  tie  Coptis  in  Egypt. 

ST.  MARK  is  faid  to  have  firft  preached  the  gofpel  in  Egypt,  and  is  cfteemed  the 
firft  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  During  the  p;rfccutions,  as  obferved  before,  many  of 
the  Chrillians  of  Egypt  retired  to  Coptus,  and  the  places  about  it;  from  which  it  is 
faid,  they  were  called  Coptis.  Diofcores,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  in  part 
the  opinion  of  Eutyches:  until  that  time  they  were  in  union  with  the  catholic  church. 
This '.pinion  was  condemned  by  the  fourth  general  council  held  at  Chalcedon  ;  and 
feveral  emperors  letting  themfelves  to  fupprefs  it,  it  is  faid,  that  thofe  who  had  the 
upper  hand,  ufed  the  Coptis  with  fo  much  feverity,  that  it  gave  them  a  great  averfion 
to  their  opprefTors,  which  they  retain  to  this  day  towards  the  Franks  and  Greeks ; 
and  i;  is  increafi  d  againft  the  former,  by  their  endeavours  to  make  converts  of  them. 
Thuic  of  the  other  fide  were  called  M  '  iites,  or  Royalifts,.becaufe  they  were  fupported 
by  the  government  at  Condantinople, 

The  Mahometans,  when  they  enterprized  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  took  part  with 
the  Coptis,  who  were  gkel  to  fee  the  Greeks  deftroyed,  and  it  is  faid,  turned  againit 
ihem,  and  cut  feveral  of  them  elf;  fo  the  Coptis  got  the  upper  hand,  and  their 
patr.irch  was  eftabldhed  by  the  ruling  powers,,  as  he  is  at  prelent.  Another  divifion 
happening  in  the  church,  part  of  the  Greek  communion  remained  here,  in  oppofition 
to  the  weftern  church,  and  at  this  time  they  have  their  patriarch. 

'1  he  Copti  patriarch  of  Alexandria  probably  redded  at  Old  Cairo,  when  that 
became  the  capital;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  removed  into  the  prelent  city,  when 
Old  Cairo  bei,an  to  be  delated.  '1  he  Greek  patriarch  alio  reiiJes  there.  I  was 
informed,  that  the  bifhops  choofe  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  principal  Coptis  confirm 
;  but  the  principal  Copti .  (i  m  to  have  a  great  fhare  in  the  election,  ami  fome  of 
the  ((liner  muft  advance  the  money  lor  the  firman  or  patent,  which  i.s  alter  paid  out 
q{  the  1  atriarth's  revenues  :  he  is  ir.ftallcd  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  of  St.Macarius, 

where 
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where  he  is  elected,  and  afterwards  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark  in  Alexandria.  It  is  faid 
if  the  votes  (as  I  fuppofe,  viva  voce)  are  equal,  they  then  vote  in  a  more  foluinn 
manner,  by  writing  the  names,  and  putting  them  on  the  altar. 

The  Copti  church  is  fomething  like  the  Greek  church  in  its  ceremonies ;  their 
liturgies  are  in  the  ancient  Coptic  language,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  Egyptian, 
though  much  corrupted,  efpecially  by  the  Greek  language  that  was  introduced 
among  them  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when,  without  doubt,  thoy  took  not 
only  feveral  of  their  letters,  that  might  be  fomething  different  in  their  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation, but  likewife  adopted  many  of  their  words.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  ;he 
Arabic  language  took  place  of  it,  when  the  Arabs  conquered  this  country ;  fo  that, 
now  the  Coptic  is  no  more  a  living  language,  nor  is  it  under/food  by  any,  except  that 
fome  of  the  priefts  underftand  a  little  of  their  liturgy,  though  many  of  them  cannot  fo 
much  as  read  it,  but  get  their  long  offices  by  rote,  by  a  conftant  attendance  on  thi  n» 
and  hearing  them  frequently  repeated.  The  epiftle  and  gofpel  are  read  both  in  the 
Arabic  and  Coptic  languages.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  their  liturgy  printed  in 
the  Coptic,  with  very  few  alterations,  chiefly  relating  to  their  praying  for  the  broachers 
of  thofe  opinions  that  are  favoured  by  the  Coptis.  As  obferved  before,  they  fpend 
almoft  all  the  night  before  feftivals  and  holidays,  in  their  churches ;  a  cultom  that 
might  firfl  arife  from  their  meeting  at  their  devotions  at  night,  during  the  times  of 
perfecution,  and  might  afterwards  be  found  very  convenient  on  account  of  the 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  as  well  as  to  have  the  feftival  to  themfelves,  to  be  fpent 
intirely  in  their  diverfions,  which  confift  in  going  to  their  gardens,  or  walking 
about  and  doing  nothing.  Their  churches  are  always  covered  with  matting,  and 
they  take  off  their  flippers,  and  carry  them  with  them  into  the  church  ;  for  it  would 
be  great  ill  manners  to  come  with  them  on  the  Stora,  as  they  call  it,  even  in  their 
houfes.  They  likewife  kifs  the  pavement  when  they  come  into  the  church,  which  may 
be  another  reafon  for  keeping  it  very  clean.  Their  mufic  is  the  nakous  already  defcribed ; 
their  chant  is  not  agreeable ;  and  they  fit  on  the  ground  very  irreverently,  for  moll 
part  of  the  time  that  their  devotion  continues ;  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  ftand  up, 
they  have  crutches  to  lean  on  to  fupport  themfelves,  which  are  very  much  ufed,  the 
fexton  fupplying  them  with  them.  They  have  fome  ceremonies  performed  in  their 
church  in  a  different  manner  from  other  churches ;  the  patriarch,  or  head  prieft, 
waffling  the  feet  of  the  other  priefts,  at  a  hole  which  is  filled  with  water ;  and  they 
call  this  hole  Ilahan.  Another  more  extraordinary  ceremony  is  on  the  feaft  of 
Epiphany,  when  another  hole  being  filled  with  water,  which  is  bleffed,  the  people 
crowd  to  put  in  their  feet ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  fome  parts  there  are  people  that 
will  jump  into  the  water  almoft  naked,  and  plunge  in  their  children.  The  Roman 
Catholics  here  blefs  the  water,  and  only  crofs  their  foreheads  with  it.  They  have 
commonly  a  pulpit  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church ;  the  baptiftery  in  mod  of  the 
churches  is  a  chapel  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar.  The  priefts  have  a  very  good  reafon 
for  not  preaching.  The  patriarch,  if  I  miftake  not,  makes  a  ffiort  difcourfe  to  them 
once  a  year,  and  they  read  legends  out  of  the  pulpit  on  great  feftivals.  They  make 
deacons  at  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  always  receive  the  facrament  when  it  is  ad- 
miniftered.  They  keep  the  Sunday  very  ftridtly,  and  will  not  work,  nor  do  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  their  profeflion.  Taking  in  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  they  fait 
feven  months  in  the  year,  Abftaining  from  flefli  would  be  no  great  mortification  to 
thofe  who  feldom  eat  any  ;  fo  that  it  chiefly  confifts  in  not  eating  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
oil,  and  fuch  things  as  they  commonly  ufe,  and  in  forbearing  to  eat  till  noon, 
or  later.     One  great  faft  is  that  of  Lent,  which  begins  fifty-five  days  before  Eafter ; 

that 
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that  of  Advent  is  another,  forty-three  days  before  Chriftmas.  They  fad  alfo  for 
fifteen  days  before  the  Annunciation ;  and  during  this  faft  they  do  not  eat  oil,  but 
live  moflly  on  vegetables.  The  faft  of  the  Apoftles  begins  fifty  days  after  Eafler,  for 
thirteen  days  for  the  laity,  and  fomething  longer  for  the  priefts.  They  have  alfo  three 
days  fevere  faft  before  the  feaft  of  Jonas ;  looking  on  him  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour's 
lying  three  days  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  On  Good  Friday  they  abftain  for 
twenty-five  hours.  The  faft  during  thefe  feafons  is  not  ftri&ly  kept  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  as  to  the  times  of  eating.  I  was  told  of  an  odd  ceremony,  they  fome- 
times  ufe,  to  procure  leave  of  the  patriarch  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent ;  it  is  laid  they  take 
him  up  in  a  chair,  and  afk  him  if  he  will  give  them  leave  to  eat  eggs ;  on  refufing  it, 
they  afk  if  he  will  be  thrown  down ;  and  repeating  thefe  queftions  three  or  four 
times,  at  laft  he  confents  to  give  them  leave  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent.  They  often  efpoufe 
at  feven  or  eight,  and  confummate  at  eleven  or  twelve;  and  fome  proper  time  before 
that,  they  are  circumcifed.  The  men  eafily  procure  divorces,  on  account  of  adultery, 
long  ficknefs,  and  almoft  for  any  difagreements,  and,  if  the  party  defires  it,  they  obtain 
leave  of  the  patriarch  or  bifhop  to  marry  again ;  and  if  it  is  refufed,  it  is  faid  a  prieft 
will  notwithstanding  fometimes  marry  either  of  the  parties ;  but  they  mull,  in  that 
cafe,  be  excluded  from  the  facrament  for  fome  time :  and  if  their  own  clergy  will  not 
marry  them  to  another,  they  have  recourfe  to  the  cadi,  who  will  do  both ;  and  this  is 
practifed  by  the  Chriftians  all  over  Turkey. 

The  following  particulars  are  partly  my  own  obfervations,  and  partly  collected  from 
others.  The  chrifma,  or  holy  oil,  which  they  call  the  Meiron,  is  confecrated  but 
once  in  thirty  years  by  the  patriarch  ;  a  whole  day  is  fpent  about  it,  and  it  is  faid  they 
chant  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  all  over  at  this  ceremony  ;  probably  different  fets  of 
them  taking  different  parts ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Ethiopia  takes  of  it  when  he  comes 
to  be  confecrated  by  the  patriarch.  At  baptifm,  they  plunge  the  child  three  times  into 
the  water,  and  then  confirm  it,  and  give  it  the  facrament,  that  is,  the  wine;  the  prieft 
dipping  the  end  of  his  finger  in  it,  and  putting  it  to  the  child's  mouth  ;  which  ,is  done 
after  they  have  adminiftered  the  facrament,  for  they  do  not  keep  the  confecrated 
myfteries.  The  women  ftay  in  their  houfes  forty  days  after  they  are  delivered  of  a 
boy,  and  twenty-four  after  a  girl  ;  until  which  time  the  baptifm  is  always  deferred, 
and  fometimes  much  longer.  The  ground  of  this  is  the  obfervation  of  the  Moiaic 
law  as  to  the  purification  of  the  mother,  who  muft  affift  at  the  baptifm.  If  the  child 
happens  to  be  fick,  before  it  is  baptized,  it  is  brought  to  church,  for  they  cannot 
baptize  out  of  the  church  ;  they  lay  the  child  on  a  cloth  near  the  font,  and  the  prieft 
dips  his  hands  in  the  water,  and  rubs  it  all  over ;  and  if  it  is  done  when  there  is  no 
facrament,  the  child  and  the  father  and  mother  muft  ftay  in  the  church  till  the  next 
day.  If  the  child  is  fo  ill  that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  church,  they  then  only  anoint 
it,  according  to  the  form  they  have  for  that  purpofe,  which  they  fay  is  good  baptifm. 
They  give  abfolution  at  extreme  unttion,  as  they  do  in  the  Greek  church,  and  anoint 
alfo  all  the  people  prefent,  that  the  evil  fpirit  may  not  go  into  them.  Their  con- 
feffions  are  only  general.  The  fub-deacons  do  not  come  within  the  chancel,  but  read 
the  cpiftle  at  the  door.  The  priefts  are  obliged  to  fay  an  office  every  day,  as  long  as 
that  nf  the  Roman  breviary  ;  only  it  is  every  day  the  fame,  which  they  have  by  rote. 
The  deacons  have  a  fhorter  form  ;  but  the  bifhop's  is  longer,  and  the  patriarch's  ftill 
longer.  '1  hey  ufe  the  liturgies  of  St.  Bafil,  St. Gregory,  and  St. Cyril ;  the  lull  being 
the  ftiorteft,  is  moft  commonly  ufed.  They  adminilter  the  facrament  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  which  latter  are  numerous,  and  alfo  on  Wcdnefdays  and  Fridays,  and  every 
day  in  Lent.  The  priefts  prepare  for  it  by  going  into  the  church  the  evening  before, 
vol.  xv.  3  B  at 
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at  fun-fct,  and  do  not  go  out  till  the  ceremony  is  over  ;  fpending  the  night  moftly  In 
finging  of"  pfalms ;  and  fome  of  the  laity  (hut  themfelves  up  with  them.  It  is  laid, 
tli.y  often  make  erodes  on  their  arms  with  powder;  and  if  it  is  demanded  whether 
they  are  Chriftians,  they  fhew  the  crofs.  They  abflain  from  blood,  and  things 
flrangled.  They  pray  for  the  dead  ;  but  have  a  notion,  that  the  foul  goes  to  heaven 
in  forty  days,  and  yet  pray  for  them  afterwards.  They  proftrate  themfelves  before 
pictures  ;  but  have  no  ftatues,  except  a  crucifix. 

What  obfervations  I'made  when  I  attended  their  fervice  almoft  an  intire  night,  may- 
give  fome  infight  into  their  manner  of  worfliip.     On  Chriltmas  Eve,  1737,  at  Akmim 
in  Upper  Egvpt.  I  went,  about  feven  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Hofpitium  of  Propaganda  Fide,  to  fee   the  cei-emonies  of  the  Catholic  Coptis.     The 
print  began  at  the  defk  to  chant,  and  the  people  with  him  ;  and  then  retiring  to  his 
place  to  the  left,  bv  the  altar  of  St.  Francis,  they  feemed  to  chant  verfe  by  verfe,  all  being 
in  the  Coptic  language,  which  none  underftand  ;  the  people  fometimes  finging  a  (hort 
hymn  in  Arabic.     Then  an  old  deacon  went  towards  the  altar  with  a  candle,  and 
chanted  ;   and  turning  to  the  people,  read,  and  retired  to  his  place,  which  was  near 
the  prieft.     After  having  chanted  an  hour,  a  prieft  came  out  habited  in  the  cope, 
wi;h  a  yellowifh  woollen  cloth  over  his  head,  called  fhamely,  like  the  amynta  of  the 
Catholics,  having  broad  (tripes  on  one  fide  of  it.     This  goes  under  the  cope;  under 
which  is  the  furplice.  and  over  that  the  (tole.     The  people  continued  chanting  ;  after  a 
while  the  prielt  began  to  incenfe  the  altar,  and  then  came  down  and  made  a  general 
incenfe  to  all  the  people.     When  he  defcends  from  the  altar,  he  has  a  deacon  behind 
him,  with  a  particular  iron  crofs,  and  another  crofs  on  his  right  hand;  and  when 
the  prieft  ftretches  out  his  hands,  both  the  deacons  do  the  fame,  which  appears  very 
folemn.     After  having  incenfed  the  altar,  he  came  down,  and  incenfed  the  people  in 
general ;  and  incenfing  the  altar  a  fecond  time,  he  came  down  and  incenfed  the  other 
prLft,  putting  his  hands  to  the  other's ;  then  he  came  through  the  church,  and  in- 
c  nfed  every  one,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each  perfon.     The  women  are  in  a 
feparate  place  on  the  right  fide  of  the  church,  with  lattices  before  it,  and  a  little  place 
opens  about  bread  high  from  the  ground,  out  of  which  the  women  put  their  heads, 
and  the  prieft  lays  his  hands  on  them."    Another  ceremony  is  holding  the  crofs,  with 
three  lighted  candles  (tuck  on  it,  which  reprefents  the  Trinity,  with  which  he  makes 
fome  motions    ftretches  out  his  hands  and   turns  once  to  the  left,  his  back  being  to 
the  people ;   after  this,  one  reads  at  the  defk',  and  another  on  one  fide  of  it ;  and  fo 
in  about  two  or  three  hours,  that  is  about  ten  o'clock,  the  devotion  was  finifhed,  and 
the  people  retired  to  deep  till  about  one  o'clock.     Mod  of  their  chanting  is  out  of  the 
Pfalms ;  they  have  thirty  pfalms  for  the  night,  and  five  for  each  of  the  feven  hours 
of  prayer  in  the  day  time.     I  was  informed,  that  fome  impofe  on  themfelves  the  great 
office  of  repeating  all  the  pfalms  in  twenty-four  hours. 

About  one  o'clock  the  people  aflembled  again  to  attend  at  the  adminiflration  of  the 
facrament ;  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  began,  they  chanted  pfalms,  the  fong  of 
Mofes  and  the  three  children,  the  benedicite,  and  fome  other  hymns,  the  prieft  begin- 
ning and  chanting  with  them  as  before ;  one  chorus  chanting  with  him,  and  another 
on  the  other  fide,  verfe  by  verfe  :  at  laft  the  prieft  came  out,  habited  as  before,  and 
incenfed  the  altar,  and  all  the  people  round,  three  times,  and  performed  the  ceremony 
again  of  the  three  candles ;  and  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  being  read  by  the  deacons,  feven 
or  eight  boys,  from  eight  to  eighteen,  made  fhort  orations  on  the  nativity,  (landing  up 
before  the  altar  towards  the  gofpel  fide ;  they  did  it  well,  and  with  good  action,  being 
taught  by  the  fathers ;  this  is  not  done  in  the  other  Coptic  churches,  but  they  read  out 
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of  fome  legends.      The  pried  began  to  celebrate.     The  bread  they  ufe  is  a  fmall 
white  cake ;  it  is  made  only  of  flower  and  water  unleavened  ;   the  Coptis  buy  the  corn 
with  the  money  of  the  church,  and  when  made  into  flour,  it  is  always  kept  in  the 
church,  and  the  cakes  are  made  by  the  facridan,  who  chants  fome  pfalms  whillt  he  is 
about  it,  and  they  are  baked  in  an  oven  near  the  church,  which  is  put  to  no  other  ufe  : 
they  never  keep  the  hoft.     In  the  Catholic  churches  they  muft  ufe  wine  ;  but  in  the 
others,  they  ufe  what  they  call  zebib,  though  they  have  wine  ;  becaufe  they  fay  they 
know  not  what  may  be  in  the  wine ;  but  if  they  have  wine  only  and  cannot  have  zebib, 
they  ufe  it.     Zebib  is  a  fort  of  raifin  wine;  they  put  five  rotolas  of  new  grapes  to  live 
of  water,  or  more  grapes  are  ufed  if  they  are  older  ;   it  is  left  to  fteep  feven  days  in 
winter  and  four  in  dimmer ;  the  deacons  drain  it  through  two  bags,  one  after  anoi 
to  make  it  fine;  this  keeps  feven  years,  and  taftes  like  a  fweet  wine  that  is  turned  a 
little  four:   they  may  alfo  make  wine  thcmfelves  for  this  ufe,  of  frefh  red  grapes  from 
the  vine.     If  wine  is  ufed,  they  put  in  a  little  water.     They  keep  the  zebib  in  a  jar, 
and  ftop  it  clofe,  fo  that  no  wind  can  come  to  it.     The  Copti  priefts,  under  pr  ; 
they  cannot  get  fruit  from  Cairo,    fay  they  cannot  fay  mafs  above  one-  a   month, 
though  obliged,  if  poffible,  to  fay  it  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  in  their  fading  feafons, 
and  every  Sunday  and  holiday.     As  well  as  I  could  obferve,  the  prieft  takes  the  bi      1 
in  the  paten  in  the  right  hand,  with  the  cloth  that  covers  it,  and  the  wine  in  the  cru  \ 
covered  alfo  in  like  manner,  and  holds  ihcm  both  fome  time  with  his  hands  ftretched 
out,  he  then  goes  behind  the  altar,  by  the  epiftle  door,  and  comes  in  by  the  gofp  1 
door,  and  places  both  on  the  altar;   after  this  he  proceeds  to  confecration,  much  like 
the   Romans,   and  breaks  the  bread.      With  the  Coptis,   the   prieft   turns   round  and 
holds  the  hoft  elevated  on  the  chalice,  and  all  the  people  bend   their  bodies ;   having 
received  himfelf,   the  people  that  receive  go  behind  the  altar  ;  and  when  they  are  to 
receive,  the  firft  comes  with  a  towel  in  his  hand  on  the  left  fide  of  the   prieft,  and 
holding  his  head  over  the  table,  and  the  napkin  under  his  chin,  the  pried  puts  the  bread 
into  his  mouth,  be  then  goes  behind  again,  and  gives  the  towel   to   the  perfon  that 
follows  him  :  in  like  manner  the  deacons  only  receive  the  wine  given  them  in  a  fmall 
fpoon.     When  the  pried  had  didributed  to  the  people,  he  put  the  bread  into  ihj  cha- 
lice, and  took  the  bread  and  wine  both  together  into  his  mouth,  and  having  wain:  d  his 
hands,  he  turned  to  the  people,   who  coming  to  him  one  by  one,  he  gave  them  the 
benediction  with  his  wet  hands,  putting  them  together  after  he  had  touched  them  :  this 
was  a  high  mafs  ;  and  after  he  had  proceeded  in  it  for  fome  time,  another  prieft  began  to 
cckbrate  privately  at  the  fide  altar,  with  his  head  bare  and  fhaved  clofe,  having  been 
bred  at  Rome  ;  for  they  fay,  that  covering  of  the  head  was  a  novelty  introduced  by  the 
Coptis,  contrary  to  the  ancient  cudoms  and  canons.     One  perfon  only  received  of  him, 
except  the  deacons  that  ferved,  who  kneeling  near  him,  he  rofe  up  to  take  the  elements, 
as  the  others,  over  the  tabk\     I  obferved,  fome  received  the  facrament  that  were  not 
above  ten  or  ele  en   years   old;   commonly   the  pried  and  deacon  only,  that   afiilts, 
receive.     The  men  receive  with  the  true  Coptis  in  both  kinds  ;   the   pried  carries  it  to 
the  women,  that  is,  the  bread,  on  which  he  makes  two  erodes  with  the  wine,  one  with 
his  finger  dipped  in  the  wine,  the  ftcond  with  the  confecrated  bread,  dipped  alfo  into 
the  wine.      If  a  perfon  is  lick,    they  adminiller  the  facrament  in  the    houfe,    and 
give  only  the  bread.     The  confecrated  mydenVs  are  not  kept  in  the  ead,  oven  by  the 
Roman  Catholics;  the  Coptis  commonly  receive  the  facrament  two  or  three  li.n 
a  year,  but  rarely  before  they  are  fixteen,  except  the  deacons,  unlefs  they  many  before 
that  age, 
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CHAP.  VIII.  —  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Rife  of  the  Nile. 

IT  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  height  of  water  may  be  fufficient  or 
not  fufficient  to  overflow  the  country  at  different  times,  according  to  the  canals  that  are 
cut  through  the  land,  and  alio  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  open, 
by  carrying  off"  the  annual  fediment.  In  ancient  times  they  feem  to  have  feared  inun- 
dations more  than  they  do  at  prefent  a  want  of  water,  and  it  is  probable,  that  before 
the  canals  were  opened,  there  was  every  year  fuch  an  inundation  as  rendered  the 
country  incapable  of  being  cultivated  ;  as  Herodotus  obferves,  that  before  the  time  of 
Menes,  who  might  open  fome  canals,  all  Lower  Egypt  was  a  marfh  ;  and  it  was  making 
canals,  and  caufing  a  great  diverfion  of  the  waters  into  the  Lake  Mceris,  when  it  was 
neceffary,  that  drained  the  country,  and  carried  off  the  waters  that  would  have  caufed 
inundations  ;  for  the  greater  the  outlet  of  the  waters,  confequently  the  more  water  is 
required  to  overflow  the  country,  and  if  thefe  canals  filled  and  were  obftru&ed,  the 
Nile  muff  overflow  fooner  than  it  did  before.  It  feems  indeed,  when  it  is  once 
overflowed  from  the  canals,  that  lefs  water  in  quantity  would  be  fufficient  for  the  land, 
as  it  muft  have  been  in  a  manner  filled  with  water  from  the  canals  cut  through  it  in 
feveral  places,  being  a  fandy  foil,  through  which  the  waters  eafily  pafs  to  the  height  of 
the  Nile :  though  at  the  fame  time,  a  greater  rife  might  be  required  after  its  overflow, 
to  make  it  rife  to  the  upper  lands  towards  the  Nile,  than  was  required  atter  the  overflow 
from  its  own  banks  :  for  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that,  contrary  to  what  is  gene- 
rally obferved,  the  plain  ground  of  Egypt  is  higheft  towards  the  river,  and  that  tiiere 
is  a  gentle  defcent  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  if  fo,  when  the  canals  were  once  opened, 
and  the  water  let  into  them,  it  would  fooner  overflow  the  banks  of  the  canals 
than  thofe  of  the  river,  after  that  the  canals  were  cut ;  though  not  fooner  than  before 
they  were  cut :  but  then  the  water  would  overflow  lefs,  fooner  abate,  drain  off,  and 
evaporate,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  outlet  ;  fo  that  though  the  canals  carried  off  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  might  by  that  means  make  the  overflow  rather  later  than  if  it 
overflowed  the  banks  of  the  river  alone,  before  the  canals  were  cut ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding,  it  might,  in  certain  feafons  and  places,  overflow  them  at  a  time  when  the  water 
was  fo  low  as  not  to  overflow  the  banks  of  the  river  after  the  canals  were  cut;  for, 
though  the  Nile  overflows  its  own  banks  at  Delta,  where  they  are  very  low,  yet  the 
overflow  in  the  higher  parts  is  moftly  by  the  canals. 

In  order  likewifc  to  explain  what  follows,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  I  fuppofe 
the  Nile,  when  at  lowed,  to  be  four  cubits  high,  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  explain  ; 
and  it  muft  always  be  confidered,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Nile's 
overflowing  its  own  banks  before  the  canals  were  cut,  and  after ;  for  in  the  former  cafe, 
it  would  overflow  them  fooner,  though  the  Nile  muft  be  higher  than  if  the  canals  were 
cut ;  in  the  latter  it  would  overflow  them  later,  though  the  Nile  need  not  be  fo  high, 
overflowing  by  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  ground  is  lower  at  a 
diftance  from  the  river. 

There  are  fome  grounds  to  think  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  rifen  fome  years 
near  half  an  inch,  without  confidering  what  is  carried  away  of  the  produce  of  the  earth; 
for  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  obferved,  that  the  foil  was  in  feveral  ftrata  or  cakes  of 
about  that  thicknefs,  which,  as  the  banks  wafli  away,  feparate  and  fall  down  ;  but  then, 
as  the  lofs  is  great,  by  carrying  off  every  year  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  computation  ;  and  as  the  bed  of  the  river  alfo  rifes  by  the 
fubfiding  of  the  more  heavy  particles  of  earth  or  fund,  though,  it  may  be,  not  in  the 
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fame  proportion,  fo  the  real  increafe  above  the  bed  of  the  river  muff  be  very  fmall ; 
and  as  to  what  is  carried  off  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  though  conclufions  have  been 
made  from  experiments,  by  weighing  the  earth  both  before  and  after  a  tree  has  grown 
in    a  pot  for    fome  years,    that    vegetables    fubfift    moftly  by  water,  and  that  very 
little  of  the  earth  is  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  plant ;  yet  there  may  be  miftakes 
with  regard  to  this,  as  the  water  fuch   plants  have  been  fupplied  with  might  not  be 
perfectly  clear,  as  there  might  be  accidental  acceflions  of  earth  by  duft  or  other  means. 
And  we  fee  likewife,  that  the  ground  vifibly  finks  where  vegetables  are  produced  and 
and  taken  away,  and  there  is  no  acccffion  of  manure.     However,  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly faid  as  to  the  rife  of  the  foil ;  for  thel'e  banks  being  high,  poflibly  thefe  ftrata  of 
earth  might  be  made  only  at  the  time  of  fuch  inundations  as  overflowed  thefe  banks, 
when  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  fediment  muff  have  been  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
overflow.     It  is  poflible  alfo,  that  they  might  not  be  the  fediment  of  one  year.     But  as 
to  the  height  of  water  that  is  neceffary,  that  mult  always  have  differed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  outlet  of  the  waters ;  fo  that  from  confidering  how  much  the  Nile  ought  to 
rife  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  no  fort  of  computation  can  be  made,  how  much  the 
foil  has  rifen,  all  this  depending  on  the  openings  there  are  for  the  waters,  on  their 
breadth  and  their  depth,  on  their  being  kept  clean  or  neglefted  :  fo  that,  if  there  were 
no  greater  reafons  for  keeping  the  canals  clean  than  for  letting  them   fill  up,  it  is 
apprehended,  the  country  in  general  would  be  in  lefs  danger  of  a  want  of  water, 
in  that  cafe,  than  if  they  we  repermitted  to  choak  up ;  but  then  the  villages  would 
be  in    greater    want  of   water  when    it    was  gone  off;  and  particularly  in  one  in- 
flancc,  as  the  canals  would   be  much  fooner  dry,   in  cafe  they  were  in  fome  meafurc 
filled  up ;    which    appeared    when  I  was  in   Egypt,  with  regard  to  the    canal    of 
Alexandria,    which   after  it  was  cleanfed  had  water  in    it  two  months  longer  than 
it  had  the  year  before.     I  would  alfo  obferve,  that  in  very  few  parts  the  overflow 
extends  quite  to  the  mountains ;  it  may  have  reached  very  near  them  in  fome  great 
inundations,   and    the  fediment  might   afterwards    be    covered  over  with  land ;  in 
relation  to  which  a  great  number  of  curious  experiments  might  be  made  by  digging 
down  and  examining  to  fee  if  there  are  any  ftrata  of  good  foil,  how  many,  how  far 
beneath  the  prefent  furface,  of  what  depth,  and  how  far  they  extended. 

To  go  on  then  with  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  the  rife 
of  the  Nile  from  the  bottom  of  its  bed  ;  and  probably  as  foon  as  one  cubit  was  com- 
pleted, called  what  was  above  it  by  the  name  of  the  other.  He  fays,  the  Nile  did  not 
overfpread  the  country,  unlefs  it  rofe  to  fixteen  cubits,  or  at  lead  fifteen  ;  and,  as 
to  what  he  obferves,  that  nine  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Myris,  eight 
cubits  were  fufficient ;  it  is  poflible,  this  tradition  might  be  of  its  rife,  and  not  of  its 
height  from  the  bottom  ;  in  which  fenfc  Herodotus  indeed  feems  to  underfland  it, 
otherwifc  the  truth  of  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  :  nor  can  it  well  be  accounted  for, 
on  any  fuppofition,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  the  canals  were  cut  after  Myris's  time,  and  fo 
made  a  greater  rife  of  the  Nile  neceffary,  and  that  afterwards  they  might  gradually  fill 
up,  and  then  again  a  lefs  height  of  water  might  be  required  fufficiently  to  overflow  the 
country  :  fo  that,  in  order  to  reconcile  thel'e  accounts,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  Hero- 
dotus fpeaks  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  cubits  in  his  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  Nile  ;  but 
that,  where  he  mentions  eight  cubits,  an  account  which  he  had  by  tradition,  that 
might  be  the  way  of  expreffing  themfelves  of  the  rife  only  of  the  Nile  in  the  more 
ancient  times ;  fo  that  the  height  of  the  water,  when  at  loweft,  ought  to  be  added  to 
it,  which  computing  it  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fuppofed  pikes  that  it  is 
at  prefent,  about  four  cubits  mull  be  allowed  for  the  height  of  the  Nile,  when  at 
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loweft,  which  would  make  the  height  of  the  water  twelve  cubits ;  fo  that  in  all  thefe 
accounts,  if  we  except  that  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  feems  to  be  neceffary  to  add 
the  height  the  Nile  is  at  when  at  loweft  to  the  height  of  its  increafe,  which  might  be, 
as  faid,  about  four  cubits.     Strabo  fpoke  of  the  cubits  from  the  increafe,  and  not 
from  the  bottom,  and  feems  always  to  have  mentioned  the  full  number,  and  not  to   , 
call   the  cubits  by  a  higher  number,  as  foon  as  it  rofe  to  complete  the  laft ;  for,  he 
fays,  before  Petronius's  time  the  earth  was  very  fruitful  when  the  Nile  rofe  fourteen 
cubits,  but  when  it  rofe  only   eight  a  famine  enfued.     If  we  add  four  cubits  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  that  makes  twelve,  and  eighteen,  which  is  fomething  more  than 
the  meafures  of  Herodotus's  time,  fixteen  and  eleven ;  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  it  rife  a 
cubit  higher  than  twelve,  to  make  it  thirteen,  we  may  imagine  it  was  then  a  Nile 
that  would  at  leaft  deliver  Egypt  from  famine ;  as  Herodotus  feems  to  fay,  that  fif- 
teen was  a  middling  Nile  to  overflow  the  land,  and  fixteen  a  good  one,  fo  fourteen 
was  likewife  probably  ip  his  time  an  indifferent  rife,  as  fixteen  was  a  good  one  ;  there- 
fore  the  good  Nile  before  Petronius's  time,  differed  but  two  cubits  from  what  was  a 
good  one  in  Herodotus's  time,  yet  the  bad  Nile  was  probably  at  twelve  only,  which  is 
two  cubits  lower  than  Herodotus's  fuppofed  bad  Nile,  which  might  be  owing  to  open- 
ing canals ;   fo   that,   though  a  cubit  more  might  be  neceffary  to  overflow  the  lands 
plentifully  before  Petronius's  time   than  what  wa^  in  Herodotus's,  the  earth  being  rifen, 
and  canals  made ;  yet  canals,  being  made,  it  was  not  a  bad  Nile,  though  two  cubits 
lower  than  the  bad  Nile  of  Herodotus  ;   becaufe  a  lefs  height  occafioned  it  to  overflow, 
in  fome  meafure,  as  the  banks  of  the  canals  were  lower  than  the  banks  of  the  river  ; 
though  to  overflow  it  plentifully,  a  greater  height   might  be  required  to  overflow  the 
upper  lands  ;   for  when  they  were  once  covered    a  lefs  height  of  water  after  the  over- 
flow, though  not  lefs  in  quantity  as  to  what  was  drunk  up  by  the  earth,  might  be  necef- 
fary, for  the  reafons  mentioned  ;  for  when  it  once  overflowed  from  its  own   banks,  it 
overfpread  the  whole  country,  had  not  fuch  outlets  to  carry  it  off  at  firft,  cr  drain  it  off 
afterwards  ;  fo  that  the  riling  a  very  little  higher  might  be  fufficient,  in  this  cafe,  though 
not  in  the  other. 

The  great  advantage  of  opening  the  canals  appears  from  Strabo's  account ;  he  fays, 
before  Petronius's  time,  if  it  rofe  eight  cubits  only  there  was  a  famine,  and  fourteen 
caufed  a  great  plenty  ;  but  in  Petronius's  time,  a  rife- of  eight  cubits  preferved  the 
country  from  famine,  and  twelve  was  a  plentiful  rife.  For  Strabo,  obfervingthe  advan- 
tage ot  banks,  to  confine  the  Nile  within  its  bed,  and  the  water  of  the  canals  within 
their  beds,  to  be  diftributed  in  a  proper  manner,  as  he  muff,  be  underltood.  fays,  that 
in  the  time  of  Petronius  (who  probably  opened  the  canals,  and  raifed  the  banks) 
twelve  cubits,  and  four  added  to  them,  making  fixteen,  caufed  a  great  plenty  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  it  was  only  eight,  adding  ftur  to  make  them  twelve 
complete,  there  was  notwithftanding  no  famine  in  the  land. 

In  Kalkafendas's  quotation  of  the  rife  from  the  bottom,  in  the  time  of  Almafudi,  in 
the  year  feven  hundred  of  the  Hegira,  or  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  Chrift,  it  is  faid,  that  if  the  Nile  rofe  twelve  pikes  only  there  was  famine  ;  fourteen 
pikes  caufed  plenty  for  one  year,  and  fixteen  would  produce  fufflcient  for  two  years, 
but  not  for  the  grafs  ;  and  when  it  came  to  feventeen,  that  is,  fixteen  complete,  it  was 
itill  better ;  but  what  was  feared  was  its  completing  feventeen,  and  entering  on 
eighteen,  which  was  an  inundation. 
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Cubits  or  pikes  Cubits  or  pikes 

In  Myris's  time,  a  good  Nile  from  the  rife 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  good  Nile  ... 

Indifferent  Nile  - 

Bad  Nile,  fuppofed  to  be 

Before  Petronius  ..... 

Bad  Nile 

In  Petronius's  time  ..... 

Indifferent  ...... 

Suppofed  bad         -  -  - 

In  (even  hundred  of  the  Hegira.  or  one  thoufand  three  hun-  ? 

drcd  twenty-four,  bad  Nile  -  -  -  3 

Indifferent  ...... 

Good  Nile  ...... 

Very  good  ...... 

Inundations  that  hurt  fome  lands  ... 

In  Omar's  time,   in  the  year  twenty-nine  of  the  Hegira,  or  fix? 

hundred  and  fifty-four  of  Chrifr,  bad  -  -  -3 

Indifferent,  fufficient  for  one  year's  provifion 

Good  for  two  year's  provifion         - 

Inundation  ...... 

At  prefent 

Bad  under  ......  16 

Indifferent  ......  iS 

Good        -  -  -  -  -  -  -2i,  22, and  23 

Inundation  above  .....  24 

to 

In  Kalkafendas's  time,  eighteen  pikes  do  not  feem  to  have  been  feared  as  an  in- 
undation ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  paragraphs  "  Plurimis  annis,  &c."  and,  "  Vidi  in 
•*  Hiftoria  Nili,  &c  * 

CHAP.  IX. — An  Attempt  towards  fettling  the  real  Rife  of  the  Nile. 

THE  fubjett  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  is  fo  difficult,  that  I  am  fenfible  what  I  fhall  fay 
on  ir,  as  well  as  what  I  have  faid,  will  require  more  than  ordinary  attention,  to  be  in 
any  meafure  underlined,  and  v  ill  be  comprehended  only  by  often  confide  ring  the  feveral 
authors  that  have  wrote  on  it.  and  what  obfervarions  have  been  made  on  this  fubjecl:  ; 
a  trouble  that  probably  will  nor  be  undertaken  bv  any,  but  thofe  who  are  fo  curious  as 
to  go  into  Egypt,  and  endeavour  by  feeing  the  Nilometer,  and  observing  every  thing 
they  can  in  relation  to  this  affair,  to  fettle  a  matter  of  f.ct  that  has  hitherto  been  fo 
much  in  the  dark  ;  and  forfuch  this  attempt  is  chiefly  defigned:  not  that  1  pofitively  af- 
firm any  thing  ;  but  what  is  writ  on  this  fubjecl:  is  only  intended  as  fo  many  hints  to  be 
confidered  by  others,  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  truth,  in  relation  to  this  difficult 
rbbjecl  ;  for  there  is  nothing  the  world  has  been  fo  much  deceived  in  as  about  the 
real  rife  of  the  Nile  ;  and  fome  great  men  have  reafoned  on  it,  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
it  lifes  near  fifty  feet,  or  twenty-four  pikes,  of  above  two    feet  each:   and  when  the 

*  Ste  Dr.  Shaw.     Excerpta  e  Kalkafcnda  dc  Nilo  ct  Nilomi'tro. 
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Nile  has  been  faid  to  be  of  fuch  a  height,  they  have  imagined  that  it  had  rifen  fo  high 
above  its  furface,  when  at  lowed  ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  make  this  affair  as  clear  as  pof- 
fible,  I  have  made  the  following  obfervations. 

That  in  the  time  of  Omar  Alketab,  about  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  Hegira,  or  fix 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of  Chrift,  the  meafuiing  pillar  confifted  of  twelve  pikes, 
and  that  he  added  two  more  to  it ;  which  is  proved  from  this  quotation  of  Kalkafendas, 

from  the  above-mentioned  abftraft :  " Omar called  Ali,  the  fon  of  Abu- 

Taleb  to  the  council,  who  advifed  that  he  fhould  order  a  Nilometer  to  be  built,  and 
that  he  fhould  add  two  cubits  to  the  twelve  cubits." 

That  from  the  time  of  Omar,  they  had  five  imaginary  cubits,  or  pikes,  below  the 
pillar,  to  anfwer  to  the  height  of  the  Nile  when  at  loweft,  which  appears  from  the 
words  of  Kalkafendas  below,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  eighteen  pikes  ;  for,  other- 
wife,  they  could  not  reckon  eighteen  on  a  pillar  only  of  twelve  pikes,  thefe  making 
feventeen  complete  with  the  twelve,  which  brings  to  the  eighteenth  :  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  pike  it  was  rifing  to,  as  foon  as  any  pike  was 
completed. 

The  words  of  Kalkafendas  are  thefe :  "  When  the  Nile  has  rifen  to  the  feventeenth, 
then  it  goes  on  increafing  to  the  eighteenth."  Thefe  five  fpikes,  which  might  be 
fuch  as  I  fhall  explain  below,  as  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  at  prefent,  might  anfwer  pretty 
near  in  meafure  to  the  four  cubits  I  fuppofe  the  ancients  allowed  for  the  height  of  the 
Nile  when  at  loweft. 

That  to  the  firft  twelve  pikes  the  water  rofe  to,  they  reckoned  twenty-eight  digits 
taken  from  the  two  pikes  added,  to  make  the  twelve  pikes  of  twenty-four  digits,  fo 
many  pikes  of  twenty-eight  digits.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  the  five  imagi- 
nary pikes  are  comprehended.  This  is  proved  from  thefe  words  of  Kalkafendas  : 
"  When  they  fuppofe  the  Nile  to  rife  to  fixteen  cubits,  they  diftributed  the  two  cubits 
over  and  above,  that  are  of  twenty-eight  digits  (which  I  fhould  rather  think  to  be 
a  miftake  for  twenty-four),  to  the  twelve  cubits  of  twenty-four  digits,  and  fo  every  cubit 
is  twenty-eight  digits."  That  therefore  the  two  cubits  added  were  diftributed  to  the 
twelve  firft  cubits.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  make  ufe  of  the  word  digits  for  the 
divifion  of  pikes  or  cubits,  becaufe,  in  fome  places,  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  different  from 
inches. 

That  when  the  water  rofe  to  above  twelve  cubits,  they  reckoned  only  twenty-four 
digits  to  a  cubit ;  proved  from  thefe  words  of  Kalkafendas  :  "  Every  cubit  contains 
twenty-eight  digits,  until  the  water  rifes  to  twelve  cubits,  and  then  the  cubit  confifts 
of  twenty-four  digits." 

That  the  manner  of  computation  has  been  altered  ;  the  higheft  having  been  eighteen 
pikes,  whereas  now  it  is  twenty-four  ;   the  pillar  alfo  feems  to  have  been  changed. 

The  account  they  now  give  is,  that  the  fixteen  loweft  pikes  are  of  twenty-eight 
inches  or  rather  digits  ;  that  the  four  next  are  of  twenty-fix,  and  the  four  highefl  of 
twenty-four. 

That  according  to  the  account  in  a  drawing  of  the  Mikias,  the  higheft  pike  cr 
twenty-fourth,  is  the  beam  over  the  capital. 

That  the  twenty-third  pike  is  the  capital. 

That  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  are  pikes,  marked  on  the  pillar  fhorter  than 
thofe  below. 

That  the  four  next  pikes  marked  on  the  pillar  are  pikes  of  twenty-fix  digits,  or 
divifions,  and  it  may  be  examined,  if  they  are  not  divided  into  twenty-fix  parts. 

That  the  eleven  pikes  above  the  five  imaginary  ones,  are  pikes  of  twenty-eight  digits. 

I  obferved 
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I  obfervcd  the  divifions  of  the  lower  pikes,   much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  upper 
pikes. 

I  fuppofe  that  there  are  in  each  of  the  other  twenty-four  divifions   two  digits,  that 
is,  in  all  forty-eight  digits. 

So  that  a  little  more  than  fix  of  thefe  pikes  on  the  pillar  make  eleven  of  the  pike's  of 
twenty-eight  digits,  which  contain  three  hundred  and  eight  digits,  whereas  fix  pikes  of 
forty-eight  digits  make  two  hundred  eighty-eight  digits,  wanting  only  ten  divifions,  of 
two  digits  each,  to  complete  the  number  of  the  eleven  pikes  ;  fo  that  poflibly  there  may 
be  fix  pikes  and  a  half  or  feven  pikes  of  this  kind  marked  out  on  the  pillar,  making  it 
as  low  as  the  Nile  ever  was  known  to  fall,  which  poflibly  might  be  four  pikes  and  a 
half,  or  even  four.  The  reafons  for  thefe  fuppofitions  are,  that  going  into  the  Mikias 
in  June,  1738,  when  they  faid  the  Nile  was  at  loweft,  a  little  more  than  eleven  pikes 
were  above  water,  befides  the  capital  and  beam.  But  as  thirteen  pikes  only,  with  the 
capital  and  beam,  were  above  the  water  when  the  Nile  was  at  the  loweft,  there 
could  not  be  above  five  or  fix  under  the  water,  according  to  the  account  they  give ;  to 
fuppofe  which  does  not  fo  well  agree  with  feveral  circumflances  as  the  other  fuppo- 
fition. 

There  are  two  things  travellers  will  do  well  to  obferve ;  firft ,  whether  the  divifions 
of  the  fix  upper  pikes  are  not  much  lefs  than  thofe  below  ;  and  fecondly,  whether  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  from  the  capital  are  not  divided  into  twenty-fix  parts  : 
and  going  into  the  Mikias  at  the  time  of  low  Nile,  when  on  the  lafl  flep  they  might, 
as  it  were  accidentally,  with  a  Jong  pipe  in  their  hands,  try  whether  they  could  reach 
the  bottom  ;  by  which  it  would  be  known  whether  the  pillar  goes  down  fo  far  or  not. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  it  would  anfwer  no  end  to  have  the  pillar  go  down 
lower  than  the  furface  of  the  Nile  at  loweft  ;  becaufe  it  was  intended  to  fhew  the  rife 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  acircumftantial  proof  that  it  does  not  reach  lower.  It  is  alfo  to 
be  obferved,  that  in  the  Mikias  there  are  three  flights  of  fteps  down  ;  the  firft  of  one 
and  twenty  degrees,  the  next  of  four,  and  I  faw  feven  of  the  laft  flight :  they  fay  there 
are  fifty  in  all ;  to  which  I  do  not  give  credit. 

When  it  is  a  good  Nile,  and  the  water  about  twenty-three  pikes  high,  it  is  faid  it 
comes  to  the  top  of  Mofes's  fteps,  and  there  are  twenty-fix  of  thofe  fteps  down  to  a 
landing  place  where  the  women  ftand  to  wafli ;  and  when  the  Nile  was  at  loweft  I 
faw  two  fteps  above  water,  that  were  below  this  place;  twenty  eight  in  all  :  the  other 
fteps  in  the  Mikias  not  being  fo  deep,  there  were  thirty-three  of  them  above  water. 

To  this  I  have  added  what  I  obferved  the  two  laft  times  I  was  in  the  Mikias.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  1739,  eleven  pikes  of  the  pillar  were  above  the  water,  excep  ing 
the  capital  of  the  pillar  ;  and  fix  fteps  of  the  laft  flight  were  above  water.  They  were 
to  begin  to  clean  out  the  Mikias  in  two  days  after.  1  obferved,  at  Mofes's  ftairs, 
there  are  twenty-fix  fteps  down  to  the  place  where  the  women  ftand  to  wafh ;  and  at 
this  time  I  faw  the  water  a  little  lower. 

Returning,  I  faw  them  moving  away  the  mud  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  that  goes 
through  Cairo,  leaving  a  column  of  earth,  that  was  then  about  eight  feet  high,  which 
I  mentioned  before  on  another  occafion. 

On  the  third  of  June  following,  I  went  the  laft  time  into  the  Mikias,  after  i  had 
been  cleaned.  Eleven  pikes  and  a  half  of  the  pillar  appeared,  and  live"  fteps  of 
the  laft  flight  were  above  water.  I  obferved  there  were  on'y  twenty-one  fteps  in  the 
firft  flight,  befides  the  upper  one,  which  was  but  half  the  depth  ol  the  oth«  , 
rifes  above  the  floor ;  and  I  took  notice  that  the  top  of  the  capital  of  the  pillar  was 
even  with  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  ftep. 

VOL.  xv.  3  c  At 
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At  Mofes's  flairs  another  ftep  appeared,  befides  thofe  I  faw  before.  It  was  ex- 
petted  at  this  time  that  the  Nile  would  begin  to  rife  very  foon  j  and  fome  faid  that  it 
had  begun  to  rife. 

I  here  add  an  account  I  procured  in  Cairo,  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  for  three  years ; 
and  in  reckoning  the  pikes,  it  mud  be  remembered  that  the  firft  fixteen,  including 
the  five  or  fix  firft  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  when  at  loweft,  are  pikes  of  twenty-eight 
digits;  the  next  four,  of  twenty-fix,  and  the  reft,  of  twenty-four.  The  day  they  de- 
clare the  Nile  is  rifen  fixteen  pikes,  they  call  Ophila ;  that  is,  The  will  of  God  is 
completed. 

In  1714,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Nile  was  five  pikes  high,  and  rofe  every  day  fo 
many  digits  as  are  marked,  twenty-eight  of  which  make  a  pike  for  the  eleven  loweft 
pikes,  and  twenty-fix  for  the  four  next. 
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In  1715,  on  the  30th  of  June  the  water 
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In  1738,  it  rofe  as  follows;  the  Nile  being 
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Digits     Pikes 
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As  they  publifli  fuch  an  extraordinary  rife  as  fifty  inches,  about  the  time  that  they 
declare  it  is  rifen  fix  teen  pikes,  it  is  probable  that  they  keep  private  the  real  rife 
before  that  time  ;  which  may  be  a  piece  of  policy  of  the  people  not  to  pay  their  rents, 
if  it  does  not  rife  to  eighteen  pikes  ;  for  unlefs  it  rifes  fo  high  they  have  but  an  in- 
different year ;  and  poffibly,  when  they  declare  that  the  Nile  is  fixteen  pikes  high, 
,it  may  be  rifen  to  eighteen ;  and  the  pafha  who  opened  the  canal,  before  they  de- 
clared it  had  rifen  to  fixteen  pikes,  might  have  affurances  that  it  was  rifen  fo  high ; 
but  as  it  might  abate  foon  after,  fo  they  would  not  pay  the  tribute  notwithftanding. 
Nobody  but  the  pafha,  or  one  from  him,  can  enter  the  Mikias  when  the  Nile  is  rifing, 
except  the  people  that  belong  to  it ;  and  notwithftanding,  they  fay  they  keep  the 
manner  of  computing  the  rife  of  the  Nile  as  a  myftery  even  from  the  pafha  and  his 
opl  e,  which  may  be  for  the  reafons  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  following  account  was  alfo  given  me  in  Cairo,  of  the  times  when  the  canal 
was  cut,  on  the  rifing  of  the  Nile  to  fixteen  pikes,  for  forty-fix  years  before,  fpecifying 
ahnoft  every  year. 
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4  Auguft 

1708 

4 

'737 

0 
j 

1709 

4 

1733 

4 

1710 

9 

CHAP.   X. — Of  the  Method  of  cultivating  and  preparing  Rice,' about  Rofctto:  of  the 
Manner  of  making  Sal  Armoniac  ;  and  of  hatching  Chickens  in  Ovens. 

BETWEEN  the  full  moon  and  new  moon  in  February,  they  take  bafkets  of  rice 
well  dried,  with  the  hufk  on  ;  they  tie  down  the  cover  of  the  bafket,  and  put  it  into 
the  water,  leaving  the  top  a  little  above  water,  fo  as  that  the  fun  may  fhine  on  it  ;  it 
remains  there  till  the  feed  begins  to  fhoot ;  then  they  take  the  bafket  out  of  the  water, 

1 1  and 
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and  put  it  and  the  grain  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  The  water  that  comes  out  of  the 
bafket  of  rice  they  throw  on  the  land  where  they  defign  to  fow  it,  but  they  throw  away 
the  water  that  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  bafket ;  both  which  practices  feem  to  be 
fome  luperftition.  After  this,  they  take  the  rice  and  fow  it,  as  they  do  other  grain,  and 
immediately  overflow  the  land  with  water  a  palm  deep,  and  fo  they  leave  it  for  ten 
days ;  when  the  rice  begins  to  grow,  they  draw  oft"  the  water  and  leave  it  fo  for  two 
days  ;  afterwards  they  juft  cover  the  earth  with  water  ;  but  then  they  muft  draw  off 
the  water  every  day,  and  convey  frefh  water  to  it ;  and  take  care  to  keep  the  ground 
well  weeded  ;  and  when  the  rice  is  about  a  palm  and  a  half  high,  they  take  it  up 
where  it  is  too  thick,  and  plant  it  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  thin  ;  and  then  they  give 
it  a  palm  of  water,  and  leave  it  fo  until  it  is  ripe,  which  is  in  about  feven  months  after 
it  is  fown.  When  it  is  ripe  they  cut  it  down,  put  it  in  a  clean  place,  and  threfli  it, 
take  away  the  ftraw,  and  leave  the  rice  to  dry  well  in  the  fun,  putting  it  in  heaps  by 
night  and  fpreading  it  out  by  day  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  then  put  it  in  the 
warehoufe,  where  they  have  machines  of  iron  to  take  off  the  outer  hufk,  as  before  de- 
scribed. When  that  is  done,  they  mix  fome  fait  with  it,  about  half  a  meafure,  which 
is  feven  okes  and  a  half  to  twelve  meafures  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  okes,  which  is  an 
adeb  of  rice.  They  put  the  fait  in  an  oven,  that  it  may  become  dry  and  hard,  and 
beat  the  lumps  of  fait  and  rice  together,  that  the  fait  may  penetrate  into  the  rice  to 
whiten  and  preferve  it.  After  this  they  clean  the  rice  well,  and  feparate  all  the  dull 
from  it. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  that  fal  armoniac  was  made  of  the  fand  on  which  camels  had 
ftaled,  and  that  a  great  number  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  gave  occafion 
for  the  name  of  ammoniac,  corrupted  to  armoniac.  Whether  it  ever  could  be  made 
by  taking  up  the  fand  and  preparing  it  with  fire,  as  they  do  the  dung  at  prefent,  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  things  will  be  belt  able  to  judge.  I  was 
informed  that  it  is  made  of  the  foot  which  is  caufed  by  burning  the  dung  of  cows  and 
other  animals.  The  hotter  it  is  the  better  it  produces  ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  dung 
of  pigeons  is  the  belt ;  that  of  camels  is  alfo  much  efteemed.  In  order  to  make  fuel 
of  it,  they  mix  it,  if  I  miftake  not,  with  chopped  ftraw,  and  I  think  fometimes  with 
earth,  and  make  it  into  cakes  and  dry  it  ;  and  it  is  burnt  by  the  common  people  in 
Egypt ;  for  the  wood  they  burn  at  Cairo  is  very  dear,  as  it  is  brought  from  Afia  Minor. 
They  put  the  foot  that  is  made  by  this  fuel  into  round  thin  vafes  of  glafs,  made  in 
Cairo,  with  fhort  necks  about  two  inches  diameter.  They  cover  thefe  glaffes  with  a 
coat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  made  of  earth  and  hufks  of  flax,  chopped  and  mixed 
together ;  and  when  it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  they  lay  on  fuch  another  coat  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  dry  it  in  like  manner.  They  then  fill  the  glaffes  within  an  inch  of  the  neck. 
The  houfe  it  is  made  in  is  divided  into  four  parts,  with  arches  built  in  each  part,  about 
three  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick,  and  about  as  far  apart ;  between  which  they  place 
the  glaffes,  fo  as  that  they  may  reft  on  the  walls  of  the  arches,  there  being  about  fix 
glafles  placed  in  one  row,  each  three  feet  diameter.  Between  them  are  placed  final  ler 
glaffes,  about  ten  inches  diameter ;  under  them  they  make  a  fire  of  the  earth  of  the 
Nile  and  ftraw  mixed,  which  I  have  been  told  they  burn  alfo  for  other  ufes.  A  great 
fire  is  kept  up,  as  they  informed  me,  for  feventy-two  hours  conftaiuly,  in  which  time 
all  the  fait  is  boiled  up  to  the  top.  The  vafes,  when  taken  out,  are  like  earthenware  ; 
and  breaking  them,  they  take  out  the  cakes  of  fait  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes 
to  us. 

The  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  may  be  reckoned  anion.;  the  arts  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt.     I  have  been  informed    that  only  the  people  of  one  village  are  milters 

of 
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of  this  art,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year  they  fpread  themfelves  all  over 
Egypt.  The  feafon  for  it  is  when  the  weather  is  temperate,  about  February  and  March. 
In  the  apartment  they  keep  a  fmothering  fire  of  horfe-dung  and  chopped  ftraw,  to  be 
difpofed  of  in  the  apartments  where  the  chickens  are  hatched  ;  it  is  exceedingly  trou- 
blefome  to  go  in,  by  reafon  of  the  fmoak.  The  gallery  has  holes  at  top,  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  are  five  rooms,  about  ten  feet  fquare  and  four  high,  with  holes  at  top  like- 
wife.  They  buy  their  eggs  at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight  for  a  medine,  or  three  far- 
things, and  put  them  in  heaps  in  the  lower  cells  for  eight  days,  laying  the  burning 
dung  and  chopped  draw  along  in  the  channel,  in  the  gallery,  and  turn  them  by  moving 
the  heaps  three  times  a  day :  they  then  carry  them  into  the  upper  apartments,  and 
fpreading  them  fo  as  only  to  cover  the  floor,  and  turning  them  in  like  manner,  they 
put  th«  fire  in  the  channels  and  within  the  apartments,  and  open  or  fhut  the  holes  at 
top  as  they  find  occafion.  In  two  and  twenty  days  they  begin  to  hatch.  They  leave 
them  in  the  ovens  till  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  then  put  them  in  the  gallery,  and  the 
people  come  and  buy  them,  two  or  three  for  a  medine,  and  carry  them  away  in  fieves. 
If  it  happens  to  thunder  great  numbers  of  the  eggs  mifcarry.  This  manner  of  hatching 
is  not  fo  natural  as  the  common  way,  and  the  chickens  often  want  a  claw  or  a  rump, 
or  are  fome  way  or  other  imperfect. 

CHAP.  XL— Of  the  ProceJ/ion  of  the  Caravan  to  Mecca. 

THE  proceflion  was  in  this  manner : 

1 .  One  iron  cannon  and  fix  brafs  cannon  on  neat  carriages,  each  of  them  drawn 
by  two  horfes. 

2.  Four  frames  in  embroidered  cafes,  I  fuppofe  of  leather,  for  holding  powder  and 
ball,  drawn  by  men  on  foot. 

3.  Seven  camels  with  the  provifion  of  the  emir  hadge,  or  prince  of  the  pilgrims. 

4.  Four  camels  with  perfons  on  them  that  phyed  on  fome  mufical  inftrumeut. 

5.  A  tartavan  or  litter,  carried  by  four  mules. 

6.  Eight  light  litters  of  the  emir  hadge,  each  carried  by  two  camels. 

7.  Seventy  camels  loaded  with  bifcuit. 

8.  Fourteen  with  oil  and  butter. 

9.  Fifiy  with  corn,  and  one  with  two  long  boxes  of  large  wax  candles  for  the 
fervice  of  the  houfe  of  JYiecca. 

10.  Ten  with  fug'r,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

1 1.  Four  with  kitchen  utenfils. 

12.  Nine  with  plates. 

13.  I  ight  with  the  kitchen  tent,  and  tables  for  the  cooks. 

14.  Eighty-fix  camels  of  the  emir  hadge,  not  loaded. 

15.  Twelve  others  in  the  fame  manner,  very  finely  caparifoned. 

16.  Six*y  camels  of  the  emir  hadge,  not  loaded. 

17.  Fifty-four  camels  loaded  with  water. 

18.  Ten  loaded  with  tents. 

19.  Eight  camels  loaded  with  water. 

20.  Twelve  with  a  fort  of  boxes  on  each  fide  to  carry  the  fick  ;  two  of  the  hoxes 
being  covered,  in  which,  if  I  millake  not,  were  medicines  for  the  fick;  and  on  one 
were  two  boards,  with  holes  in  them,  for  wafhing  the  dead  on.  All  thefe  are  laid  to 
have  been  fome  private  benefaction. 

2 1 .  Two  camels,  on  which  were  the  perfons  that  take  care  of  the  fick. 

3  32.  Men 
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22.  Men  on  camels,  beating  kettle-drums,  as  almoft  at  the  end  of  every  firing  of 
camels. 

Near  half  an  hour  after  thefe,  the  reft  proceeded  in  the  following  order : 

23.  Six  camels  loaded  with  iron  frames,  in  which  they  make  fires. 

24.  A  litter. 

25.  Four  loaded  camels. 

26.  One  camel  with  kettle-drums  on  it,  and  two  men,  each  beating  a  drum. 

27.  Twenty  camels  without  loads. 

28.  Two  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

29.  Six  camels  loaded  with  tents  and  other  things. 

30.  Five  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

31.  Ten  camels  loaded  with  water. 

32.  One  camel  with  kettle-drums. 
2^.  Two  cafes  with  ball  and  powder. 

34.  A  litter. 

35.  Two  camels  loaded. 

36.  One  with  mufic. 

37.  Thirty-one  camels  not  loaded. 

38.  Ten  overfeers  of  camels  to  carry  water,  given  by  fome  Califs  and  Sultans  of 
Egypt  and  others. 

39.  Three  camels  without  mufic. 

40.  Twenty  camels  with  loads. 

41.  Two  camels  with  water. 

42.  Sixteen  overfeers  of  the  water,  on  horfes. 

43.  Three  men  on  camels. 

44.  Twenty  unloaded  camels. 

45.  Four  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

46.  Two  camels  loaded  with  water. 

47.  The  Imam,  or  head  fheik,  on  a  camel,  who  is  chaplain  of  the  caravan,  and 
offers  up  the  prayers  at  the  place  of  Abraham's  facrifice.  His  outward  garment  of 
ceremony  was  white;  he  carried  a  green  flag,  and  blefled  the  people  with  his  right 
hand,  by  holding  it  out,  and  moving  it  gently,  as  they  do  when  they  ialute,  but  not 
bringing  it  to  his  breaft. 

48.  Eleven  camels  not  loaded. 

49.  Three  with  pilgrims  on  them. 

50.  Two  camels  with  mufic. 

51.  Twenty-two  without  loads. 

(     52.  Two  camels  with  fheiks  on  them,  who  lead  the  way  on  the  road. 

53.  Twenty  camels  loaded  with  water,  one  with  drums. 

54.  Ten  without  loads. 

55.  Five  loaded  with  water. 

56.  The  banner  of  the  body  of  fpahis,  called  cherkes. 
$J.  Thirty  of  their  body. 

58    Twenty  ikiars  of  that  body,  each  having  a  pike  carried  before  him. 

59.  f  he  fardar  of  the  cherki  s,  and  his  lieutenant. 

60.  Three  or  four  Ud  horfes. 

61.  Two  feraches,  wno  are  leivants  under  him. 

62.  Twelve  flaves  on  horfes. 

63.  Sixty  of  the  body  called  tuplukjees. 

64.  Thirty 
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64.  Thirty  ikiars,  or  elders  of  them. 

65.  Four  flaves  on  horfeback,  in  coats  of  mail  made  of  wire. 

66.  One  and  twenty  flaves. 

67.  Twenty  men  on  camels,  raoft  of  them  flaves  of  the  fardar. 

68.  Two  led  camels  for  the  fardar. 

69.  Two  camels  without  loads. 

70.  Two  camels  with  kettle-drums. 

71.  Seven  with  baggage. 

72.  Fifty  of  the  body  of  the  gjumelues. 

73.  Their  fardar. 

74.  Twenty  foldiers,  and  ten  flaves  with  bows  and  arrows. 

75.  Thirteen  camels  with  men  on  them. 
j6.  Two  camels  with  kettle-drums. 

77.  Four  loaded  camels. 

78.  Two  officers,  called  oda  bafhas. 

79.  Two  led  horfes. 

80.  Two  fabederiks  in  caftans. 

8 1 .  Seven  camels  faddled. 

82.  Two  led  horfes. 

83.  Two  oda  baflias. 

84.  One  camel. 

85.  Thirty-four  choufes,  or  meflengers  of  the  divan. 

86.  Other  officers. 

87.  Then  came  the  officers  of  the  emir  hadge  ;  particularly  thefc  that  follow. 

88.  A  chous,  or  meflenger  in  black. 

89.  Three  ftandards. 

90.  Five  faddle-camels. 

91.  Eight  led  horfes. 

92.  Two  feraches. 

93.  Two  janizaries. 

94.  Two  caias  of  the  emir  hadge. 

95.  The  hafnadar,  or  treafurer  of  the  emir  hadge. 

96.  Twenty-fix  faddle-camels. 

97.  Five  horfes. 

98.  One  faddle-camel. 

99.  Twenty-eight  men  on  camels  ;  two  of  them  playing  on  mufical  inftruments. 

100.  Five  loaded  camels. 

101.  Next  came  the  body  of  the  azabs. 

102.  Their  two  fabederiks. 

103.  Odabaflias. 

104.  The  flandard  of  the  azabs. 

105.  Three  in  caftans,  who  walked. 

106.  Three  azabs  in  drefs  of  ceremony. 

107.  The  fardar,  and  his  lieutenant. 
10S.  Saddle-camels. 

1 09.  Men  on  loaded  camels. 

110.  Mufic. 

1 1 1 .  A  body  of  azabs. 

1 1 2.  Then  followed  the  janizaries. 
•1 1 3.  Two  fabederiks  of  that  body. 

■1 1 4.  Two 
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1 1 4.  Two  janizaries. 

115.  Two  feraches. 

116.  A  ftaruard. 

117.  Three  men  walking,  in  caftans. 

118.  Three  janizaries. 

1 1 9.  The  fardar  of  the  janizaries,  and 

120.  His  lieutenant. 

121.  Two  janizaries. 

122.  Two  faddle-camels. 

123.  Thirty-four  men  on  camels. 

124.  Eight  loaded  camels. 

125.  A  body  of  janizaries. 

126.  One  ftandard-bearer. 

127.  Another  dreficd  in  a  leopard's  fldn. 

128.  One  and  twenty  choufes. 

1 29.  The  agas  of  the  feven  military  bodies,  with  filver  chains  hanging  from  their 
bridles  to  their  breaft-plates. 

130.  Twelve  beys. 

131.  Before  each  of  them  two  ffiatirs,  with  black  velvet  turbans. 

132.  The  trucheman  aga. 

133.  The  muteferrica  bafhee. 

134.  The  muteferrica  guards. 

135.  The  choufler  caia. 

136.  The  guard  of  chaoufes. 

137.  Then  followed  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  emir  hadge. 

138.  Eighteen  janizaries  in  their  drefs  of  ceremony. 

139.  Four  officers  of  the  paffia. 

140.  Four  janizaries. 

141.  A  flandard. 

142.  Two  ftandards. 

143.  Four  Arab  ffieiks. 

144.  Two  mad  ffieiks,  bare-headed,  in  white  ffiirts- 

145.  The  emir  hadge,  in  a  rich  caftan,  and  on  a  beautiful  horfe,  adorned  with  the 
richeft  trappings. 

146*  About  forty  foldiers. 

147.  Two  janizaries. 

148.  The  caia  of  the  divan. 

149.  Sixty  flaves  with  bows  and  arrows. 

150.  .Two  imams. 

151.  Four  ltd  horfes. 

152.  Three  ftandards. 

153.  A  band  of  mufic. 

154.  Four  led  camels. 

155.  Twenty*-fix  camels  loaded. 

156.  Two  men  on  camels. 

157.  Then  came  the  ffieiks  of  the  mofques,  and  the  feveral  companies  of  tradefmen 
with  their  ftandards,  as  in  the  proceffion  of  the  hangings  from  the  caftle  to  the  molque; 
Some  of  them  dancing  in  the  fame  manner.  The  nihermen  carrying  fiffi-like  ferpents, 
probably  eels,  tied  to  the  ends  of  long  fiffiing-rods. 

vol.  xv.  3  d  158.  Four 
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158.  Four  choufes  of  the  divan. 

159.  Sixteen  janizaries  in  their  high  drefs. 

160.  The  fheik  called  Caffani. 

161.  The  great  ftandard,  carried  by  the  proper  officer  on  a  camel. 

162.  Five  camels  ;  three  of  them  having  trappings  of  very  fine  embroidery. 

163.  The  covering,  as  in  the  other  proceffion. 


CHAP.  XII.  —  The  Rente  of  the  Caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  from  the  Account  of  one 

who  had  been  there  Fourteen  Times. 


Days  of  return. 

Places. 

DilUnces  by 
deraies,  each  of 

Days  they 
ltay. 

Water. 

Days  of  departure. 

fuur  minutes. 

Month  Shuvat. 

Month  Zeffer           19 

Byrke 

90 

four 

lake 

27 

jS 

Der  el  Hamera 

200 

— 

none 

28 

17 

Adjeroute  caftle 

210 

one  day 

bad  water 

30 

Month  Adir. 

15 

Newhateer 

160 

— 

no  water 

id 

■4 

Wahad  Te 

230 

— 

none 

2 

12 

Newhail 

230 

one  day 

water  that  fwells 
the  body 

4 

11 

Allahaih 

230 

•^ 

water  only  fit 
for  beafts 

$ 

10 

Soot 

240 

— > 

none 

6 

9 

^chaba 

100 

two  days 

much  and  good 

9 

-6 

Daiha  el  Hamar 

160 

— 

bad 

10 

5 

Sharaffa 

220 

— 

none 

1 1 

4 

Mugair  fliaip 

230 

— 

rivulet 

12 

3 

Aiu-el-Kafab 

230 

— 

rivulet 

l3 

Month  Zeffer             2 

Muellah 

210 

two  days 

much  and  good 

•  6 

29 

Selma 

180 

much  and  good 

•7 

28 

Azilem 

22Q 



bad 

18 

27 

Afttbel 

230 

— 

good 

'9 

26 

Weill 

l8o 

one  day 

good 

21 

24 

Akrah 

24O 

— 

bad 

22 

*3 

Hanech 

I  80 

— 

none 

23 

22 

Howra 

220 

— 

purging  water 

24 

21 

Nubt 

24O 

— 

much  and  good 

2J 

Month  Mahorem     20 

Houdera 

220 

— 

bad 

16                  ^ 

Yemboh  caflle 

2IO 

two  days 

rivulet 

29 

Month  Zilchage. 

Bedder,  a  town 

3OO 

one  day 

rivulet 

ift 

Where   the   cara-  1 

vans  of  Cairo  and  >  3 

Damafcus  meet    J 

1 

Kaah 

250 

— 

none 

2 

Arabugh 

220 

— 

much  and  good 

3 

Kudeid 

220 

— 

much  and  good 

4 

Azafan 

220 



much  and  good 

5 

Wahad-el  Faitmah 

210 

— 

mnch  and  good 

6 

Maccah,  or  Mecca 

100 

three  days 

— 

10 

Arrafat 

100 

two  days 

— 

•3 

• 

Munna 

40 

three  days 
from  twelve 

— 

'7 

Mecca 

60 

to  fourteen 
days. 

regularly  depart 
|     on 

3° 

From  Mecca  to  Bed 

der  in  fix  days,  as 

they  came ;  from 

whence  they 

go  to  Medina. 

7  th  Month  Mahorem 
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Diys  cf  icturn.                          Places. 

lies,  each  of 
four  mini  tes. 

Days  they 
llay. 

Wat.r. 

Days  of  departure. 

Gcdcedah 

20O 

— . 

8th  Month  Mahoictr 

Shuhada 

220 

— 

— 

9 

Medina,  a  town 

230 

— 

— 

»j 

Biar  alii 
Shuhada 

45  ~i  thef-:   two 
175  >they  go  in 

three  days 

— 

'4 

Gedeida 

2  2oJoneduy.    , 

— 

— 

'? 

Dahena 

220 

_ 

— 

16 

Ycmbo 

2  20 

two  days 

From    this     rl.'   :" 

tiiey  go    on    to 
Cair<-,    aj    they 
came,  and  com- 
rr.only  make'         ^ 

"9 

the  fame  1' .  , 

, 

as  may  he  feen 
in   t'.ie   £rft   co- 

' 

lumn  above. 

t 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  An  Account  vf  the  Bey  of  Tunis  ;  bis  Court  and  Government. 

HAVING  met  with  this  relation  concerning  the  old  bey  of  Tunis,  from  one  who  had 
lived  for  fome  years  in  his  court,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader, 
as  it  will  give  an  infight  into  the  cuftoms  of  the  eaft  in  general,  and  of  that  part  \\\ 
particular. 

The  name  of  the  bey,  in  one  thou land  feven  hundred  and  thirty-three,  was  Ha  fain 
Ben  Ali ;  he  was  between  feventy  and  eighty  years  old,  and  had  been  twenty-eight 
years  bey  ;  his  father  was  a  Greek  renegade,  he  himfelf  was  a  foldier,  became  rich, 
and  was  made  bey  as  ufual,  by  the  foldiers,  who  chufe  one  that  will  promife  to  give 
them  the  mod  pay  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  at  any  time  after,  he  cannot 
pay  it,  he  is  furely  depofed.  The  foldiers  are  renegadoes,  and  Turks  of  the  Levant  ; 
and  they  had  a  notion  that  the  bey  mud  be  the  foil  of  a  renegado,  married  to  a  Barba- 
refco  woman  ;  which  is  probably  falfe,  all  depending  on  the  will  of  the  foldiers.  The 
title  they  gave  him  is  Iafede  Bee.  This  bey  rofe  two  hours  before  day,  and  imme- 
diately cat  a  lhourba,  that  is  a  rice  foup  made  of  meat ;  after  that  he  drank  coffee,  then 
a  (hirbet  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  or  fome  other  hot  thing.  He  then  went  to  the  mofque, 
returned  to  his  apartment,  and  performed  his  devotions  on  his  beads  ;  when  it  was 
day,-  he  always  went  to  the  court  of  juftice,  without  the  gallery  before  his  two  apart- 
ments. In  the  middle  of  [the  gallery  there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  and  pillars  round  it : 
the  middle  room  is  the  chamber  of  audience,  where  he  (lays  moft  part  of  the  day  ;  it 
is  ftirniffied  with  looking-glafles  and  Englilh  clocks.  Within  the  room  of  audience, 
is  the  ftnall  room  in  which  he  fleeps.  He  days  in  the  court  of  juffice  till  half  an  hour 
after  ten.  for  here  he  is  obliged  to  be  every  day  to  do  juftice.  Any  one  that  comes  for 
juftice,  cries c  it  Sharallah  Iafede,  that  is,  Juftice,  fire;  repeating  it  till  he  anfwers,  and 
afks  him  what  he  would  have.  Before  eleven  he  goes  to  the  audience  chamber,  and 
at  leven  dines  at  a  long  table,  or  board,  about  three  inches  above  the  ground,  covered 
with  carpets,  and  bre  tid  all  along  the  table  :  he  fits  at  the  head  of  it  and  wa 

They  lit  a  large  dim  before  him,  on  which  are  fmall  plates  of  every  fort  of  difh  that 
is  on  the  table;  the  great  difhes  being  placed  along  the  table.  The  grandee-  lit  near 
him.  When  they  have  eaten,  they  rife,  and  others  lit  down,  and  the  poor  take  away, 
in  wooden  plates,  what  is  left.  The  food  is,  firft  mutton  (of  which  they  kill  twelve 
every  day^  dreffed  in  three  manners,  either  with  a  rice  pilaw,  or  with  oranges  ami 
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eggs,  or  with  onions  and  butter.  The  women  fend  three  great  plates  of  cufcowfow, 
which  they  eat  with  the  broth,  and  they  have  alfo  either  fifh  or  fowls  boiled  with 
lemon  or  orange  fauce.  The  bey  drinks  camel's  milk,  the  others  go  after  they  have 
dined,  to  drink  at  the  fountain.  The  dinner  is  ferved  in  the  fopha,  which  is  to  the  right 
of  the  apartment,  by'  the  audience  room,  where  they  have  ciflerns  of  water  to  wafh. 
After  dinner  is  over,  he  goes  to  the  audience  room  with  the  grandees.  He  never 
fmokes,  nor  does  any  one  in  the  palace.  He  flays  in  this  room  till  the  hour  of  prayer, 
about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  when  the  Imams  come,  and  all  the  court  go  to  the 
mofque.  After  prayers,  the  imams  and  grandees  flay  in  the  audience  room,  fitting 
and  difcourfing.  An  hour  before  fun-fet,  he  eats  as  before,  and  then  retires  to  a  room 
where  all  his  officers  and  great  people  come  and  drink  coffee,  and  in  the  fummer, 
fhirbets.  At  night  he  generally  goes  to  the  feraglio  of  women,  and  flays  from  one  to 
four  hours  after  fun-fet ;  from  thence  he  goes  to  the  bagnio,  and  thence  to  bed.  If 
he  does  not  go  to  the  women,  he  goes  to  fleep  in  his  own  chamber,  and  fometimes  gets 
up  in  the  night  and  goes  to  the  harem,  and  afterwards  to  the  bagnio,  and  then  to  bed 
again,  if  it  is  not  day.  He  has  four  wives,  one  of  which  only  has  had  children.  He 
has  likewife  four  fons :  the  eldefl  is  Bey  di  Turin  (General  di  Turki)  called  Muflapha 
Bey  :  the  youngefl  was  but  twelve  years  old,  and  was  married.  He  was  efleemed  a 
very  wife  man,  and  a  good  politician. 

The  palace  of  the  bey  is  four  miles  from  Tunis,  and  is  called  the  Bardo  :  they  fay 
the  palace  itfelf  and  the  buildings  that  belong  to  it,  among  which  the  bagnios  where 
the  flaves  live  are  comprehended,  are  altogether  a  league  round.  He  goes  twice  a 
year  to  Tunis,  (before  he  makes  a  progrefs  over  his  dominions  to  receive  his  tribute) 
when  he  goes  into  the  cadi's  houfe,  takes  coffee,  makes  a  circuit  in  the  city,  and 
returns  to  the  bardo.  One  of  the  feafons  he  choofes  for  going  over  his  territories  is 
the  month  of  January  ;  the  other  was  thought  to  be  that  of  July.  His  progrefs  takes  up 
about  fifty  days. 

The  fcveral  officers  of  the  bey  take  precedence  in  the  following  order. 

His  prime  minifler,  called  II  Cafa  Natale :  he  is  alfo  treafurer  and  paymafler  :  he 
lives  always  at  the  bardo  in  his  own  houfe. 

11  Sapata,  or  the  keeper  of  the  feal. 

The  cadi  in  Tunis,  who  adminiflers  juflice  when  the  bey  is  abroad  in  his  circuits  ; 
he  is  obliged  to  lie  every  night  at  the  bardo,  in  his  own  houfe,  during  the  abfence  of 
the  bey. 

The  officer  of  the  cuflom-houfe. 

II  Guardian  Bafhaw  di  Bagni,  that  is  of  the  college  of  the  flaves,  which  is  built  like 
a  cane  or  caravanfera,  in  which  the  flaves  live,  and  fome  have  fhops  in  them.  There 
are  four  of  thtfe  buildings,  in  which  the  flaves  are  locked  up  every  night :  the  bey  has 
in  all  two  thoufand  flaves.  They  may  be  ranfomed  for  about  five  hundred  and  thirty 
piaflres  each. 

Li  Lcukini  ;  who  are  intendants  of  the  buildings  ;  there  are  feveral  of  them. 

Li  Guardiani  de  Schiavi,  who  go  with  the  flaves  to  guard  them  at  work. 

The  fervants  of  the  bey's  houfe  are  almoft  all  Chriflian  flaves.     They  are, 

II  Bas  Cafaca,  a  Chriflian  flave  over  the  other  Chriflian  flaves  in  the  bey's  fervice. 
Two  officers  ;  one  called  II  Bafhaw  Guarda  Robe,  who  ferves   the  bey  at   home  j 
another  called  Bafhaw  Guarda  Robe  del  Campo,  who  ferves  when  he  goes  abroad. 
Twelve  others  called  by  the  fame  name  of  Guarda  Robe. 
Caffejee  ;  who  has  the  care  of  ferving  the  coffee. 
Guarda  Fanali ;  who  takes  care  of  the  lights. 

Guarda 
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Guarda  del  Aqua,  for  the  water. 

Guarda  Papouchi,  who  has  the  care  of  the  papouches  of  all  that  come  to  court,  to 
carry  them  to  perfons  of  diftin&ion  who  dine  there. 

Guarda  Banda,  who  has  the  care  of  putting  vafes  of  water  in  all  proper  places. 

Guarda  Hamam,  who  attends  at  the  bagnios  for  bathing. 

The  gardeners. 

Guadaletti ;  there  are  two  fo  called,  who  have  the  care  of  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  bed-chamber. 

Muchachi  del  Camera,  boys  of  the  bey's  chamber  ;  there  are  of  them  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  ;  two  of  them  always  in  waiting  in  fight  of  the  bey  for  two  hours,  who  give 
the  bey's  orders  to  the  Bas  Cafaka. 

All  thefe  are  Chrifh'ans,  and  have  a  chapel  under  the  bey's  apartment,  where  the 
Capuchins  fay  mafs  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Cooks  ;   part  of  whom  are  Chrillians  and  part  Turks. 

Grooms  ;  who  are  Chrillians. 

Guardi  Piki,  who  carry  each  a  pike  before  the  bey  when  he  goes  abroad. 

After  the  bey  goes  the  Guardo  Lctto,  with  water  both  cold  and  warm ;  one  for 
drinking,  the  other  for  another  ufe  ;  and  always  two  led  horfes  are  ready  near  him. 

They  have  a  man  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns  prefented  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and 
one  of  forty  guns,  and  a  little  veflel  called  a  fambikino,  which  has  fourteen  fmall 
guns.  The  cities  are  governed  by  agas  and  cadis  ;  an  aga  being  fent  to  every  village. 
The  agas  and  cadis  are  often  taken  from  among  the  rich  people,  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  afterwards  on  a  pretence  of  mal-adminiftration,  they  feize  on  all  they 
have.  He  had  not  above  three  thoufand  foldiers  for  his  Handing  army,  who  are  Turks 
and  renegadoes.  The  general  is  called  Aga  del  Campo  :  the  foldiers  are  all  horfe,  and 
are  called  Spahi.  It  is  faid  that  the  bey  ought  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Algiers,  which  he  had 
refuted.  He  has  to  the  eaft  of  Tunis  the  ports  of  Mahomet,  only  a  gulf,  Suta,  Jerbc : 
to  the  weft,  Farini,  Caponegro,  Builrti,  and  Bona. 

CHAI\  XIV.  —  The  Patent  of  Mahomet,  which  he  granted  to  the   Monks  of  Mount 

Sinai  ;  and  to  Chrijiians  in  genera/. 

AS  God  is  great  and  governcth,  from  whom  all  the  prophets  are  come,  for  there 
rcmaineth  no  record  of  injuftice  againft  God;  through  the  gifts  that  are  given  unto 
men,  Mahomet  the  fon  of  Abdallah,  the  Apoftie  of  God,  and  careful  guardian  of  the 
whole  world  ;  has  wrote  the  prefent  inflrument  to  all  thofe  that  are  his  national 
people,  and  of  his  own  religion,  as  a  fecure  and  pofitive  promife  to  be  accom- 
plilhed  to  the  Chriftian  nation,  and  relations  of  the  Nazarene,  whofoever  they  may 
be}  whether   they  be  the  noble  or  the  vulgar,  the  honourable  or  otherwife,  faying 

thus. 

I.  Whofoever  of  my  mtion  fhall  prefume  to  break  my  promife  and  o:<th,  which  is 
contained  in  this  prefent  agreement,  deftroys  the  promife  of  God,  acts  contrary  to  the 
oath,  and  will  be  a  refifter  of  the  faith,  (which  God  forbid)  for  he  becometh  worthy 
of  the  curfe,  whether  he  be  the  King  himfclf,  or  a  poor  man,  or  what  perfon  focver  he 
may  be. 

II.  That  whenever  any  one  of  the  monks  in  his  travels  mail  happen  to  fettle  upon 
any  mountain,  hill,  village,  or  other  h.tbitable  place,  on  the  fea,  or  in  deferts,  or  in 
any  convent,  church,  or  houfe  of  prayer,  I  fhall  be  in  the  midfl  of  them,  as  the  prc- 
fervcr  and  protector  of  them,  their  goods  and  effects,  with  my  foul,  aid,  and  protection, 
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jointly  with  all  my  national  people  ;  becaufe  they  are  a  part  of  my  own  people,  and  an 
honour  to  me. 

III.  Moreover,  I  command  all  officers  not  to  require  any  poll-tax  of  them,  or 
any  other  tribute,  becaufe  they  fhall  not  be  forced  or  compelled  to  any  thing  of 
this  kind. 

IV.  None  (hall  prefume  to  change  their  judges  or  governors,  but  they  fliall  remain 
in  their  office,  without  being  depofed. 

V.  N:)  one  fliall  moleft  them  when  they  are  travelling  on  the  road. 

VI.  Whatever  churches  rhey  are  poifeffed  of,  no  one  is  to  deprive  them  of  them. 

VII.  Whofocver  fhall  annul  any  one.  of  thefe  my  decrees,  let  him  know  pofitively 
that  he  annuls  the  ordinance  of  God. 

VIII.  Moreover,  neither  their  judges,  governors,  monks,  fervants,  difuples,  or  any 
others  depending  on  them,  (hall  pay  any  poll-tax,  or  be  molcfted  on  that  account,  becaufe 
I  am  their  protector,  wherefoever  they  fliall  be,  either  by  land  or  fea,  eaft  or  weft,  north 
or  fouth  ;  becaufe  both  they  and  all  that  belong  to  them  are  included  in  this  mypromilfory 
oath  and  patent. 

IX.  And  of  thofe  that  live  quietly  and  folitary  upon  the  mountains,  they  fliall  exadt 
neither  poll-tax  nor  tythes  from  their  incomes,  neither  fliall  any  Muflulman  partake  of 
what  they  have  j  for  they  labour  only  to  maintain  thenifelves. 

X.  Whenever  the  crop  of  the  earth  fliall  be  plentiful  in  its  due  time,  the  inhabitants 
fhall  be  obliged  out  of  every  bulhel  to  give  them  a  certain  meafure. 

XI.  Neither  in  time  of  war  fliall  they  take  them  out  of  their  habitations,  nor 
compel  them  to  go  to  the  wars,  nor  even  then  fliall  they  require  of  them  any 
poll-tax. 

In  thefe  eleven  chapters  is  to  be  found  whatever  relates  to  the  monks,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing feven  chapters,  they  direcl  what  relates  to  every  Chriftian. 

XII.  Thofe  Chriftians  who  are  inhabitants,  and  with  their  riches  and  traffic  are  able 
to  pay  the  poll-tax,  fliall  pay  no  more  than  twelve  drachms. 

XIII.  Excepting  this,  nothing  more  fliall  be  required  of  them,  according  to  the 
exprefs  order  of  God,  that  fays,  Do  not  moleft  thofe  that  have  a  veneration  for  the 
books  that  are  lent  from  God,  but  rather  in  a  kind  manner  give  of  your  good  things  to 
them,  and  converfe  with  them,  and  hinder  every  one  from  molefting  them. 

XIV.  If  a  Chriftian  woman  fliall  happen  to  marry  a  Muflulman,  the  Muflulman  fliall 
not  crofs  the  inclination  of  his  wife,  to  keep  her  from  her  church  and  prayers,  and  the 
practice  of  her  religion. 

XV.  That  no  perfon  hinder  them  from  repairing  their  church 

XVI.  Whomever  ads  contrary  to  this  my  grant,  or  gives  credit  to  any  thing  con- 
trary to  it,  becomes  truly  an  apoflate  to  God,  and  to  his  divine  apdftle,  becaufe  this 
protection  I  have  granted  to  them  according  to  this  promife. 

XVII.  No  one  fhall  bear  arms  againft  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muflulmen 
fliall  wage  war  for  them. 

XVIII.  And  by  this  I  ordain,  that  none  of  my  nation  fhall  prefume  to  do  or  aft 
contrary  to  this  my  promife,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Witnefles, 

Am,  the  fon  of  Abou  Thaleb. 
11  .mar,  the  fon  of  Hattavi. 
Zipiiir,  the  fori  of  Abeam. 
Saitt,  the  fon  of  Maatt. 

Thavitt, 
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Thavitt,  the  foil  of  Nefis. 
Muathem,  the  fon  of  Kafvi. 
Amphachin,  the  fon  of  Haffan. 
Azur,  the  fon  of  Jaffin. 
Abombaker,  the  f>n  of  Ambi  Kaphe. 
Ottman,  the  fon  of  Gafa.s. 
Ambtelack,  the  fon  of  Meflutt. 
Phazer,  the  fon  of  Abbas. 
Talat,  the  fon  of  Amptoulak. 
Saat,  the  fon  of  Abbatt. 
Kasmer,  the  fon  of  Abid. 
Ambtullach,  the  fon  of  Omar. 

This  prefent  was  written  by  the  leader,  the  fucceffor  of  Ali  the  fon  of  Abou 
Thaleb  ;  the  Prophet  marking  it  with  his  hand  at  the  mofque  of  the  Prophet, 
(in  whom  be  peace)  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  third  day  of  the 
month  Machorem. 

CHAP.  XV. — Forms  offome  Letters  and  Pajfports,  according  to  the  Eajlern  Style. 

I. 

A  Firman  from  the  Grand  Signior  to  an  Englifh  Gentleman. 

SULTAN  Mahmud  the  fifth,  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 

To  the  ever  glorious  judges,  rulers,  and  governors,  the  never-failing  fources  of 
virtue  and  eloquence,  who  are  between  the  confines  of  Germany  and  our  happy  and 
molt  high  Porte. 

To  the  cadis  in  the  fame  road,  that  your  knowledge  may  increafe.  And  ye  glorious 
lieutenants  and  generals  of  the  janizaries,  that  your  valour  may  be  exalted. 

When  this  our  imperial  command  fhall  arrive  at  your  hands,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
that  the  illultrious  ambaffador  of  England  A.  B.  (vvhofe  end  be  happy)  has  fignified  to 
us  by  his  memorial  prefented  unto  us,  that  one  of  the  nobles  of  England  A.  moved  by 
a  defire  and  intention  to  travel  and  to  fee  divers  countries,  is  for  that  purpofe  departed 
from  England  to  come  into  Germany,  and  that  he  may  afterwards  come  with  fafety  to 
our  happy  Porte,  he  has  requeded  of  the  faid  ambaffador  to  provide  for  him,  that  he 
may  come  from  the  faid  confines  of  Germany  to  our  imperial  refidence  in  fafety,  ac- 
cording to  his  intention,  in  his  lodgings,  quarters,  and  on  the  road  ;  and  that  faithful 
afliltance  may  be  given  to  his  fervants  with  his  baggage,  goods  and  provifions  ;  that  he 
may  not  on  any  pretence  meet  with  any  trouble  or  intuit ;  but  that  he  may  be  protecte" 
and  defended. 

For  this  purpofe  he  has  entreated  us  to  grant  our  roval  command. 

Wherefore,  in  tenor  thereof,  that  this  requefl  may  be  punctually  complied  w?d>  we 
have  caufed  our  imperial  order  and  command  to  iffue  forth.  At  the  arrival,  tk"rc'ore» 
of  this  our  high  command,  let  every  thing  be  done  in  conformity  to  the  ->rders  wc 
have  given. 

And  you,  who  are  above  named,  take  care  diligently  to  execute  r->r  commands 
with  regard  to  this  noble  perfon,  to  protect  and  defend  him  and  all1'5  attendance, 
baggage,  goods  and  provifions,  and  take  you  efpecial  care  to  put  a  fbp  to  anY  trouhlc 
or  infult  he  may  meet  with. 

,3  ^0U. 
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You  will  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  contents  of  this  our  noble  command,  as  you  will  fee  and 
give  undoubted  credit  to  this  our  fign,  that  we  have  caufed  to  be  put  to  it. 

Given  at  Babaduk  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Zilchige,  1 149.  (Which  was  the 
firfl  of  April,  1737.) 

II. 

The  following  Firman  or  Pafiport  was  granted  to  one  who  patted  for  a  Merchant. 

THE  command  directed  to  all  judges,  muflelimes,  waiwodes,  fardars,  haratchjees, 
and  other  commanders,  that  are  in  the  road  from  Conftantinople  to  Adrianople,  to 
Natolia,  towards  Budrum,  Brutta,  and  the  itte  of  the  Morea. 

When  this  our  imperial  commandcomes  toyou,  be  itknowntoyou,  That  the  moft  noble 
among  the  grandees  of  the  Mefliah,  A.B.  (whofe  end  be  happy),  ambattador  of  England, 
refiding  in  our  fplendid  court,  has,  by  his  memorial  fent  to  our  high  throne,  repre- 
fented,  that  a  certain  Englifh  gentleman,  M.N.  going  on  fome  affairs  from  Conitan- 
tinople  to  Adrianople,  and  thence  to  a  place  called  Budrum  in  Natolia,  to  Brutta,  and 
from  that  place  towards  the  ifle  of  the  Morea  ;  and  in  order  that  no  gatherers  of  taxes 
be  permif;ed  to  moleft  him  or  his  two  Frank  fervants,  or  any  others,  on  any  kind  of 
pretence,  in  any  place  where  they  ftop,  or  in  any  place  where  they  are  going,  or  on 
their  journey,  or  wherever  they  ftay  on  the  road,  either  going  or  coming  to  the  afore- 
faid  places;  he  has  requefted  that  we  would  grant  our  imperial  command  to  this  effecl: ; 
concerning  which  the  faid  ambattador  having  fet  forth  to  us  his  requeft,  we  have  granted 
this  our  high  command,  that  nothing  may  be  done  againft  the  facred  capitulations,  that 
he  may  meet  with  no  let  or  hindrance  in  his  journey  to  the  faid  places.  And  we  com- 
mand, that  when  he  arrives  you  do  conduct  yourfelves  in  the  abovefaid  manner ;  and 
that  you  regard  this  our  noble  order  with  refpect  and  veneration.  So  far,  finally,  you 
are  to  regard  and  give  credit  to  this  our  noble  fign,  which  was  put  to  thefe  prefents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  moon  Rebuihahir,  in  the  year  1153.  (Which  was  towards  the 
end  of  June,  1740.) 

In  the  city  of  Conflantinoplt. 

III. 

A  Letter  from  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  to  all  under  his  Jurifdiction,  recom- 
mending  to  them  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  was  travelling  in  the 
Eaft. 

NEOPHITUS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbifhop  of  Conftantinople  (or  New  Rome) 
and  oecumenical  patriarch. 

Moft  holy  metropolitans,  moft  reverend  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  all  you  who  are 
"lbjedt  to  our  patriarchal  and  oecumenical  throne,  moft  dear  to  God,  and  our  brethren 
aH  fellow  minifters  in  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

■^  it  known  to  you  all,  that  the  bearer  of  thefe  prefents,  the  eloquent  father  A.  B. 
a  nat.e  0f  the  Britifh  jurifdi&ion,  having  an  inclination  and  intention  to  vifit  divers 
cities  a^j  di^cefes,  both  to  the  Eaft  and  in  Europe,  curioufly  to  view  and  infpedt  them  ; 
to  which -,urpofe  he  has  obtained  a  venerable  order  from  the  powerful  Emperor,  con- 
taining a  gnnt  0f  free  paff/age  in  his  intended  travels  ;  and  he  has  requefted  from  us,  in 
a  civil  mann^  our  patriarchal  letter  of  recommendation  to  your  reverend  lordfliips, 
that  is,  all  tho"e  that  are  fubject  to  our  oecumenical  throne,  for  his  intended  journey  ; 
that  wherefoevei  he  arrives,  or  in  whofe  diocefe  foever  he  travels,  he  may  meet  with  a 
worthy  reception  from  you,  with  the  honour  and  friendship  that  are  due  to  his  elo- 
quence 4 
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quence ;  and  for  this  reafon  we  have  condefcended  to  comply  with  his  commendable 
and  friendly  defire,  knowing  him  to  be  an  honourable  and  well-deferving  gentleman. 
Therefore,  by  the  prefent  grant,  we  do  require  and  exhort  you,  and  every  one  of  you 
in  particular,  to  whom  thefe  our  patriarchal  letters  fhall  be  prefentcd,  mofl  holy 
metropolitans,  mod  reverend  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  that  is,  thofe  in  whofe  diocefe 
the  above-named  eloquent  father  A.  B.  in  his  travels  fhall  arrive,  to  receive  him  in  a 
kind  and  friendly  manner,  according  to  his  merits  and  ftation,  that  he  may  be  fatisfied 
with  your  kind  reception.  This  you  are  required  to  do,  and  not  otherwife.  May  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  prayers  and  bleflings  of  our  mediocrity,  be  with  you  all. 

June  the  firft,   1740. 

IV. 

Several  Arabic  Letters  written  by  the  Great  Men  in  Egypt,  recommending  a  Traveller 

to  the  Governors  under  them. 

A  Letter  to  an  Arab  Sheik,  to  conduct  him  to  the  Convents  of  St.  PauJ  and  St.  Anthony 

in  the  Defert. 

"What  we  make  known  to  fheik  Omar  of  Scione. 
AS  foon  as  you  know  that  one  from  the  Frank  conful  comes  to  you,  who  would  go 
to  the  monaflery  of  Arabia,  immediately,  as  foon  as  he  is  arrived,  call  the  fons  of  the 
Arabs,  the  fons  of  Vachel,  and  confign  him  to  them,  that  they  may  conduct,  him  to 
the  monaflery  ;  and  when  he  is  returned,  take  care  of  him,  and  do  every  thing  for 
him  that  is  nccefTary. 

Abrahim  Bey  Mirlue 

Dated  the  2Cth  of  Saban,  1  ijo.  Tefterdar. 

A  Letter  to  the  Sheik  of  Saccara,  in  order  to  fee  the  Pyramids. 

To  Ahmed  Sheik  of  Saccara. 

May  the  great  God  protect  you  ! 
AFTER  faluting  you.  There  comes  one  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks  to  the  pyra- 
mids, having  a  defire  to  fee  them.  And  I  recommend  him  unto  you,  that  no  one 
may  molefl  him,  or  give  him  any  fort  of  trouble.  Take  all  poffible  care  of  him,  be- 
cause he  is  under  our  protection.  I  again  recommend  him  to  you  ;  and  may  the  great 
God  be  your  defence  ! 

Ali  Keiciah. 
Hazaban  Gelfi. 
To  Sheik  Haffan  of  Bouche. 

May  the  great  God  have  you  under  his  protection, 
AFTER  faluting  ycu,  know  that  a  Frank  of  the  part  of  the  conful  comes  to  you, 
who  would  go  and  fee  the  monaflery  of  Arabia,  and  when  he  is  returned,  he  would  go 
toFaiume  ;  fo  when  he  is  returned  from  the  monaflery,  fend  fome  people  with  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Faiume.  And  take  all  the  care  you  can  of  him,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  every  thing,  with  all  care,  that  may  give  him  any  trouble. 

Abrahim  Bey  Bi-lfie 

Dated  on  the  18th  of  the  mouth  Saban,  1 150.  Tefterdar. 
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Guide  of  the  great  fupport  of  the  nobles  ;  the  chief  Omar  Aga,  governor 
of  the  country  of  Faiume. 

May  the  great  God,  &c. 
AFTER  faluting  you  much,  and  greeting  you  with  all  affe&ion  ;  be  it  known  unto 
you,  that  one  of  the  family  of  the  conful  of  the  Franks  in  Cairo  has  fome  bufinefs  at 
Faiume.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  arrives,  take  care  of  him,  and  fuffer  no  one  to  moleft 
him  until  he  returns  to  Cairo.  Do  this  by  all  means,  and  with  the  utmoft  care,  that 
he  may  return  fatisfied.     May  the  great  God  have  you  always  in  his  keeping  ! 

Hassan  Bey  Merlue. 
Dated  the  1 6th  of  Shaban,    1150. 

To  Muftapha  Bey,  Governor  of  Girge. 

WE  write,  after  faluting  you,  that  you  receive  the  perfon  who  brings  this  letter, 
who  is  going  into  Said,  to  fee  the  curious  places  there.  I  pray  you  to  take  care  of 
him  ;  and  1  defire  you  again  to  do  me  this  pleafure  to  take  great  care  of  him,  and 
protedl  him  againfl  any  one  that  would  do  him  harm.  I  defire  you  not  to  fail  to  do 
him  this  fervice,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  us. 

Osman  Bey,  fenlatar ; 
At  this  time  Emir  Hadge. 

To  Emir  Mahomet  Kamali. 
What  I  order. 
THE  perfon  that  brings  this  letter  is  an  Englifhman,  going  into  Upper  Egypt,  to 
fee  whatever  is  curious  there  ;  fo  when  he  delivers  this  letter,  take  care  to  protect  him 
from  all  harm  ;  and  I  command  you  again  to  take  care  of  him.     I   defire  you  not  to 
fail  of  it,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  us. 

Osman  Bey  Merlue, 
At  this  time  Emir  Hadge. 

V. 

The  Letter  of  the  Copti  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  recommending  to  the  Monks  of  the 

Deferts  of  St.  Macarius,  and  of  the  Convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul. 

IN  the  name  of  the  merciful  God,  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you.  The  rrafon  of 
this  benediction  to  the  bleffed  fons,  the  faithful  priefts,  and  the  reverend  deacons,  the 
abftemious  monks,  and  religious,  in  the  holy  fociety  of  the  four  northern  monafteries. 

To  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  congregation  of  the  monafteries  of  our  father,  the  great 
St.  Anthony,  and  of  St. Paul. 

May  God  Almighty  blefs  you  with  his  fpiritual  benedictions,  that  defcended  on  his 
prophets,  apoftles,  and  martyrs,  and  the  workers  of  his  will  and  commandments  in 
all  ages,  by  the  interceffion  of  our  Lady  the  holy  Mary,  always  a  virgin,  and  of  all  the 
holy  martyrs  and  confeffors !  Amen.  We  give  you  to  underftand  (firft  repeating  that 
God  may  blefs  you,  and  give  his  fpiritual  falvation)  that  the  reafon  we  fay  of  this  our 
letter  to  you  is,  that  one  of  the  Franks,  that  is  A.  B.  is  going  to  you.  Have  the 
utmoft  regard  for  him,  and  receive  him  with  the  greateft  civility.  And  may  the  peace 
of  our  Lord  defcend  on  you  !  for  ever  glory  be  to  God. 

Dated  the  29th  of  Afur,  1 1 54. 

DISSER- 
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DISSERTATIO  DE  GEOGRAPHIA  iEGYPTI. 

PIUEMONITIO. 

EN  tibi,  le&or  benevole,  differtatiunculam  de  iEgypti  geographia  in  cum  finem  a 
me  confcriptam,  ut  lucem  aliquam  tabuhe  noftra;  geographical  darem,  fimul  et  earn, 
contra  objettiones  prasmunirem. 

Iftius  tabulas  ca  ratio  a  tne  inftituta  eft,  ut  quam  accuratiffime  definitam  exhiberetn 
veterem  geographiam  /Egyptiacam.  Quod  ad  fubfidia  hujus  operis  perficiendi  attinet, 
fcias  velim,  mihi  in  iEgypto  agenti,  forte  fortuna,  in  manus  pervenifle  parvam  quan. 
dam  chartulam  manu  P.  Sicardi  delineatam  :  noftra  cum  ilia  convenit  de  gradibus 
latitudinis,  ficut  etiam  de  fitu  iftarum  partium,  quafcunque  oculis  ipfemet  non  luftravi, 
excepto  quod  delineationem  oras  maritimae  a  Delta,  tani  orientem  quam  occidentalem 
verfus,  tranftulerim  ex  chartis  nauticis.  Chartula  quasdam  alia,  manu  exarata,  ex 
JEgypto  allata,  fuppeditavit  mihi  chorographiam  regionis  quee  circumjacet  SS.  Antonii 
et  Pauli  monafteria  :  tertiam  quandam  chartam  pro  folita  fua  humanitate  mecum  com- 
municavit  do&iAimus  pra'ful  D.D.  Nicholaus  Claget  epifcopus  Exonienfis  :  eam  antea 
videram  Conftantinopoli  penes  digniflimum  virum  mihique  amiciflimum  Thomam  Payne 
archidiaconum  Breconienfem :  ea  defcripta  eft  fignis  tain  Arabicis  quam  Grajcis,  in 
ufum  (ut  titulus  prse  fe  fert)  Chryfanthi  patriarchal  Hierofolymitani,  anno  Domini  mil- 
lefino  feptingentefimo  vicefimo  fecundo.  Delineator  (quifquis  fuerit  ille)  videtur  fe 
totum  compofuiflfe  ad  librorum  defcriptiones,  non  oculorum  fidem  in  locis  perluftrandis 
acutus  :  Inde  adeo  caurius  illius  veftigiis  inhsrendum  cenfui.  Siquid  excerpferim,  fuis 
notis  diftinclum  exhibet  tabula  noftra. 

Binorum  oftiorum  Nili  pro;  ceteris  ingentium,  et  totius  fluminis  ripas  ufque  ad  cata. 
raftas,  et  ultra,  ipfu  navigans  delineavi.  In  ea  navigatione,  quam  potui  diligentiflime 
notavi  fluxus  varios  fluminis  et  fitum  locorum :  Montium  juga  depinguntur  prout  in  ifta 
navigatione  apparebant. 

Loca  habes  fuis  defcripta  nominibus,  lam  veteribus  quam  hodiernis ;  ilia  fignantur 
Uteris  majufculis  Romanis,  haic  autem  Italicis.  Notas  infuper  vides,  quibus  dignofcas 
cujufnam  au&oris  potiAimum  fidem  hinc  inde  fum  fecutus  ;  additis  infuper  aliis,  triplicis 
genc-ris,  compcndio  exliibentibus  i-n-U^riv  meam  de  vero  locorum  fitu,  quatenus  dif- 
pofitio  noltra  inniti  videtur  argumentis  certis,  probabilibus,  vel  demum  conje£turabi- 
libus :  fub  clafle  pofieriore  cadunt  ea  loca,  quae  nulla  fignantur  nota.  Veterum  fof- 
firum  curfus,  quantum  conjctturi  a  Aequo  r,  fignavi  duplici  punclulorum  fubob- 
fcuriorum  ferie.  Latitudinem  fluvii  vix  ullo  in  loco  pluris  a:ftimaverim  quam  quin- 
gentis  pafiibus  ;  inde  adeo  ratio  magnitudinis  ejus  a  me  certo  confilio  amplificabatur, 
ut  eAet  facultas  et  fpatium  infulas  fignandi.  Alveum  continuo  decrefcentem  vides 
fuperne  ;  eft  ilte  quidem  error  chalcographo  vertendus  vitio.  Magnitudo  foifas  feu 
fluvii  Baher  Jofeph,  in  confinio  Benefuief  ab  occidente  alluentis,  ad  ipfum  Nilum  earn 
fere  habet  proportionem,  Sicardo  autore,  quam  noftra  exhibet  tabula. 

Ex  utraque  ripa  Nili,  trans  Deltam  infuper,  eta  Copto  ad  Berenicen,  itinera  fignavi, 
fecundum  Antoninum,  additis  diltantiis.  Ubicunque  occurrit  numerus  duplex,  fcias 
velim,  pofteriorim  a  me  emendationis  loco  haberi ;  quippe  cum  numeri  olim  recepti 
non  qviadrarent  cum  veris  diltantiis  locorum  :  idem  eft  inftitutum  meum  quoad  loca  in 
vicinio  Maris  Rubri,  quorum  lat.tudinesex  Ptolemseo  defumuntur. 

3  e  2  Infularum, 
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Infularum,  quafcunque  oculis  ipfemet  attentius  perluftravi,  margines  fignantur  linea 
altiiis  imprefsa. 

Sicardianae  chartae  fidem  omnino  fecutus  fum  in  foflis  dclineandis,  quae  confpiciuntur 
circa  Faiume.  Hsec  fatis  eft  monuiffe  lectorem,  cujus  candori  me  tabulamque  meam 
committo.  Errores  hinc  inde  latere  nullus  dubito  ;  neque  enim  ea  eft  ipfius  regionis 
iEgyptiacas  natura,  non  ii  incolarum  mores,  ut  fas  fit  peregrinantibus  animo  obfequi, 
aut  tuto  curiofis  obfervationibus  inftituendis  fe  dare.  Habes  tabulam  casteris  forfan,  qua: 
ha&enus  prodierunt,  emendatiorem,  quantulumcunque  meae  induftriae  monumentum, 
alienze  tamen,  ut  fpero,  incitamentum. 

Dijfertatio  de  Geographid  JEgypti. 

^GYPTUM  ab  occidente  excipit  Libya.  Nomos  prima  (ifto  enim  nomine 
vocabantur  provincias  ejus)  occidentem  verfus  dicitur  nomos  Mareotis,  in  qua  con- 
fpicitur  vicus  Chymo*,  habitus  pro  Cynofema  Strabonis,  quam  quidem  locaverim  in 
fitu  turris  Arabicse  :  Tabula  Chryfanthina  turrem  hanc  collocat  in  fitu  Plinthines,  quas, 
me  judice,  magis  ad  orientem  vergebat. 

In  ipfo  introitu  vallis  cujufdam  aliquantulum  recedentis  a  mari,  et  ab  Alexandria 
circiter  triginta  millia  pafTuum  occidentem  verfus,  adhuc  confpiciuntur  rudera  qusedam 
urbis  cum  columnis  magnificis  :  ita  nimirum  memoravit  mihi  vir  quidam  fide  dignus 
«tuTcVf)!f.  Hanc  habeo  pro  Tapofiri  Strabonis  t;  columnas  autem  pro  reliquiis 
fenaculi  in  quo  agebatur  panegyris,  feu  conventus  publicus.  Introitum  vallis  habeo 
pro  termino  maris  'Aw'Jfs  dicti. 

Hinc  commoda  fefe  offert  occafio  difquirendi  de  lacubus  Mareoti  et  Mceri.  Strabo  J 
collocat  lacum  Mareiam  feu  Mareotin  prope  Alexandrian),  latitudinem  seftimans 
octodecim  millibus  quingentis  et  quinquagtnta  pafuum  ;  longitudinem  triginta  feptem 
millibus  et  quingentis ;  lacum  Mcerin  vero  probe  labyrinthum.  Herodotus  §  nullum 
alium  lacum  memorat  piaster  Mcerion ;  ille,  affentientibus  Diodoro  Siculo  ||  et  Mu- 
tiano,  aeftimat  circumferentiam  ejus  quadringentis  quinquaginta  millibus  pafTuum; 
Pomponius  Mela^[  quingentis,  Plinius**  ducentis  quinquaginta.  Hie  ille  lacus  fuit  ad 
labyrinthum  ;  quantum  vero  ipfe  oculis  eum  metiri  poffem,  non  videbatur  longitudine 
pertinere  ultra  triginta  mille  pafTus,  latitudine  vero  fex  mille ;  Sicardus  longitudinem 
ejus  a'ftimat  quinquaginta  pafiibus,  latitudinem  quindecim  mille,  Gallica  fcilicet  men- 
furatione.  Sicardo  lubens  tribuerim  hac  in  re  laudem  accuratioris  obfervationis, 
ideoque  in  tabula  mea  illius  fidem  fum  fecutus. 

Quandoquidem  fcriptorcs  fupra  memorati  huic  lacui  tantam  amplitudinem  ambitus 
uno  ore  tribuant,  lierodotufque  affirmet  illius  longitudinem  ab  aquilone  ad  auftrum 
extendi,  nihil  prius  potiufve  conjedlura  flateendum  arbitror,  quam  hunc  lacum 
aliquando  olim  diffufum  pertinuiffe  per  totam  iflam  valletn,  maris  Anty  (feu  vacui 
aqua)  nomine  etianinum  nuncupatam.     Nee  vero  abfimile  eft  eum  etiam  occidentem 

*   NOMOT  MAPEflTOT  ^Kf!ixi©-  Xh^I  tup*.     Pto!.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

J   Eitk  TavomfH  £*  izl  £a.Aai1>;,  vmriyvfa  oi^ouim  ixtydXr,v.      fvrab.  1.  xvii.  p.  799. 

J.  'H  Jf  Ma^rtct  Tu/xn  ■axixm-tasa.  pt^i  xai.  Si~p>,  •«;?^t3'  jufv  ix«  za^nitm  r,  icivlwoWa  xai  aa/tit  failui,  f»w©- 
y  iXotIofdv  11  rpccKoaiuf,      Strab.  I.  xvii.  p.  799. 

y    II  Moiji^-  xoAsojisw  7.'.fj.ir,  ,  t'i;  to  utpiptTfm  t5;   ■c!-ij'^«  bV)  rucioi  IJstX'Jcrioi  xal  tjit^i'Xici  — —  xa"ai  vi 

pxKf*  i)  hl(ai)  «7{ii  (3<ifim  ~.i  xtti  t'.:'ji.      Herod.  1.  ii.  C.  1 49. 

|    Triii  jus»  yxg  ■aiftjj.tl^ot  ai'.r,;  y«jv;  Cz'd^h)  $"0wmw  TgiqoAjWP  xal  ?|ax&<rii».      Died.  1.  i.  p.  48. 

%   Mceris,  aliquando  campus,  nunc  lacus  quinj;eiua  rr.illia  pad'uum  cirtuitu  patens.     Mela.  1.  J.  c.  9. 

**  Inter  Arfinoiten  ac  Mernpliitai  lacus  fuit,  circuitu  cclm  pafiuum  ;  aut,  ut  Mutianusttadit,  cccclm, 
*  r,,iie;  qui  ftcerat,  Matidis  ad;;cllatui,    Plin.  l.v.  c  9. 
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verfus  patuifle  ufque  ad  ripam  lacus  Moerios ;  quod  quidem  in  caufa  potucrit  fuifTe 
cur  Herodotus  Mcerin  filentio  pertranficrit.  Narrat  certe  opinionem  invaluifle  aquam 
lacus  hujufce  habere  cxitum  verfus  Syrtes  fubter  juga  montium  Memphi  imminentium  ; 
quo  fortafle  innuit,  quod  obfervatum  fuerat  ibi  exitum  patuifle,  quando,  Nilus  folito 
inferius  fubfidiflet,  quo  quidem  tempore  fieri  potuit,  ut  ipfee  lacus  aquas  itidem  de- 
crefcerent  intra  lacus  hodierni  anguftias  *. 

Strabo  f  defcriptionem  aggreditur  fofllc  cujufdam  ducentis  ab  Alexandria  ad  Cano- 
pum  ct  Schediam;  obfcuriufcula  fane  eft  ea  d.'fcriptio,  fi  ad  hodiernam  regionis 
iaciem  exigatur.  lllo  a  u  chore,  una  cademque  fofla  ad  utrumque  locum  navigatur  ; 
ad  ripam  ejufdem  fita  eft  Eleufis,  ct  paululum  Eleufi  progreflb  ad  dextram  eft  fofla 
qua:  Schediam  deducit.  Nullus  itaque  dubito  quin  ea  fit  fofla  quas  hodie  Alexandrina 
appcllacur,  et  ob  hanc  caufam  fignavi  tramitem  cujufdam  foflae  pertingentis  ab  ho- 
dierna  fofla  Alexandrina  ad  Canopum  et  alveum  fluvii  Canopicum :  et  in  genere 
lectorcs  Strabonis  admonitos  velim,  foflam  Canopicam  aliud  quiddam  fonare  quam 
alveum  Nili  Canopicum. 

In  chartula  Chryfanthina,  alvei  Nili  fere  omnes  fuis  deftituuntur  nominibus;  alveus 
Canopicus  ad  trajectum  nomine  Madeam,  in  ea  fignatur  tanquam  fofla  qurcdam  pe- 
rexigua ;  ad  oftium  ejus  confpicitur  exitus  fluvioli  cujufdam,  cum  vico  Ideu  ad  ripam 
ejus,  quam  delineator  habet  pro  veteri  Schedia.  A  Bikiere  duarum  leucarum  inter- 
vals pervenitur  ad  trajectum  feu  Madeam  habitum  pro  oftio  Nili  Canopico.  (Urbs 
autem  Canopus,  nomen  traxifle  dicitur  a  Canopo  Menelai  navis  gubernatore  ibi  fe- 
pulto.)  Ad  locum  trajecliis  alveus  fluvii  admodum  coarclatur  ;  interim  vero  fefa 
diffundit  in  latitudiuem  peramplam.  In  tabula  Sicardiana  hsec  latitudo  pertingit  fere 
ufque  ad  ipfum  Nilum  ;  fignantur  etiarn  tres  foflse  ex  hoc  alveo  ducentes  ad  Nilum 
infra  Fouam  ;  quarum  unam  ipfe  confpexi.  Auctor  eft  Strabo  asdes  Canopicas  ad 
foflam  fuifle  conftructas  ;  ideo  collocaverim  Canopum  ad  exitum  foflce  in  ipfum  fluvium, 
urbem  vero  Heracleum  haud  procul  ab  oftio  alvei  Canopici,  unde  nomen  alterum  oftii 
Heracleotici  \.  In  eo  quod  aflerit  foflam  communicari  cum  lacu,  hoc  velle  videtur, 
fcilicet  earn  Ferri  pene  contiguam  margini  lacus,  quod  quidem  fit  hodie :  et  eft  error 
fere  communis  verfionum  Strabonis,  curfum  itineris  ad  fluvium  ad  Canopum  et  Sche- 
diam recla  patere  per  lacum ;  cum  vox  imTtj  referenda  potius  eflet  ad  Jiwoug. 
Credibile  eft  tarn  exitum  foffic  Canopicas,  quam  oftium  alvei  Canopici  majorem  olim 
amplitudinem  habuiffe  :  cumque  ilantibus  aquilonibus  aqua  marina  in  lacum  impel- 
litur,  cae  faucium  anguftia;  prohibent  quo  minus  aqua  fluviales  in  iftis  partibus  falfitu- 
dine  depurgetur ;  et  haec  imprimis  videtur  effe  caufa  cur  urbs  Alexandria  ex  alia  po- 
tiflimum  "parte  fluvii  aquam  Niliacum  ad  fe  deportari  maluerit.  Signare  veros  tramites 
veterum  alveorum  Nili  eft  iftud  quidam  difficilius  § ,  plenum  opus  alea; :  Herodotus 

recenfet 


*  Vid.  not.  prsccil. 

\    E*  3i$t£   01   '•  "■-:  KamffiKHK  tmXri      fi    [ij    n  eiai£V(  -rlv  n  ;vr.  KavttoOV  ow»t7otk  tv  Xipo'  rx-jrn  J;  xxi  tffi  TiVtilm 
T-i '\::tj.bi  <v,      ..-.    .  1    KamuCov,  w<wro>  h  hr)   to*    E^uri'va"  "r«   J'  mm  xxw/.ia   wXtwwv  in;  si 

i^ia;  kxI  T,t;   NixotoX'm;  for'  Kuxrl  ry  KavafoixrJ  Stiguyi  nHfxar, 'Aro  &  ta;  Kiic;,'^  twoi/\9»o'j  jtuxgoy  s'y 

.  ji/J,   cvnvyuva  i.^(Siiv'    dux"    J'    ri\^-J."/fnn'i  t>5;  AX'.^xvS^a'x;  ij   L^i^/a,       Stiab.    I-  xvii. 

C.  800. 

1     !v   Mxos-I   x-'.;  !  ixlct  railat   i.vc  'AXlfayJ^l/a;   7ri^>)"   13m, oaj«  yif  r.^'ja  xx<  aani 

>ii|    wA  r-,V/i-/.-,''jK    ■'.■/.  .;    \xl   KxtofYa/illlvr   a.TO|'iir,v    ^isla    r>i;    i<X,aVnj    nnoXeurlxf,    xxi    avtffSy 

ti  xii  ywatnw'    ~u'   $'   i'y   -  Kaweai   xxlayvya;   i^&vlvy.   l~i<(tu:-  >i —  '• 

iri  rh  H^a'xAfwy*  to  li^a.-.?,-.*;  foov  JsfiV  n'ra  70  Kayv£ixov  ro/xa  xzi  >•  .  S ,   I.  xvii.  p.  801. 

§    l^i'-lx!  T{lJa<Ti'x;  £<;«;,    X»)  »l  jUIV  flrpi,"  ri>!  Tf ITITOtt  x  .11  ;,'«»■    >i    '      'i      ■;    ./.  i  rr;,Jr,»  i^«- 

x?ixov  ro'/^a  xixXrtrai   n  ot  01}  iv.x  t^/  oJSv   t.   NhXm  ',-|  ,  -•     la  ixixmlau. 

<to  TtfTa  %'yii»  ^^o-^f  to  ^Ma   ij  9aA«!7<ray  j{»«,  «rc  iAa^ir  «f t^ji*«r®*  Taiirjij  an  nxir» 
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recenfet  tres  prae  caeteris  amplos,  Canopicum,  ad  partem  Deltas  maxime  Occidentalem, 
PelufiacumadOrientalem,  etSebenniticumutrifqueinterjectum ;  e  Sebennitico  profluxiffe 
ait  Saiticum  et  Mendefium  :  Bolbitinum  et  Taniticum  artis  opere,  non  naturae  tuiffe  ela- 
borates. Intra  omnes  fcriptores  convenit  de  alveis  Orientali  et  Occidentali ;  Taniticum 
etiam  ferunt  fuifTe  proximum  Pelufiaco,  nifi  quod  Herodotus  addit  quendam  nomine 
Bucolicum  (eundem  ipfum  fortaffe  cum  Tanitico  :)  convenit  etiam  inter  omnes  proxi- 
mum effe  Mendefium  et  Bolbitinum  excepto  Canopico  fuiffe  maxime  Occidentalem. 

Obfcurior  eft  Strabo,  in  eo  quod,  mentione  fafta  de  Sebennitico  et  Phatnico,  fub- 
jungit  "  amplitudinis  ratione  pro  tertio  habetur,"  qua:  defcriptio  procul  dubio  intelli- 
genda  eft  de  Sebennitico. 

Herodoto  memorante,  Sebenniticus  alveus,  per  medium  Deltam  fecans  iter,  introierat 
ad  partem  ejus  maxime  Auftralem,  ubi  Sicardiana  tabula  exhibet  quandam  foffam, 
quam  in  meam  tranftuli.  Eodem  auftore,  alvei  Saiticus  et  Mendefuis  profluxerunt  e 
•Sebennitico,  unde  conje&uram  facio,  Phatnicum  eundem  effe  cum  Saitico,  et  hoc 
nomen  traxifl'e  ex  eo  quod  proflueret  e  Saitico  ad  urbem  Sain,  fecundum  reprasfenta- 
tionem  in  noftra  charta. 

Alteram  foflam,  quae  ducit  a  Sebennitico  ad  Phatnicum,  crediderim  fuiffe  opus  re- 
centioris  asvi,  in  eum  finem  elaboratam  ut  conjunctio  fieret  Sebennitici  alvei  cum 
Bufiritico  et  foffa  Sabuniaca :  Arthribiticum  fluvium  e  Sebennitico  orientem  verfus 
crediderim  profluxiffe  et  poftea  dedu&um  fuiffe  in  duo  4/-e""Vo'lua.T.z,  Pineptimi  et 
Diolcon.  Variee  infuper  occurrunt  foffae  tranfverfae,  per  quas  navigatur  diredto  tramite 
ab  uno  alveo  ad  alium  ;  verbi  gratia,  Thermuthiaca  Ptolemasi  videtur  pertigiffe  a 
Canopico  ad  Sebenr.'ticum,  Bufiriticum  at  Phatnicum  :  Foffam  Sabuni  habuerim  pro 
fluvio,  qui,  tefte  Ptolemaso,  exiit  e  Bubaftico  feu  Pelufiaco  ad  urbem  Athribin  (forte 
Sakir)  in  Pathmeticum,  quo  fere  in  loco  exiit  etiam  Athribiticus. 

Bubafticum  fluvium  deduxi  feptentrionem  verfus  ufque  ad  Manfouram  ;  ex  ea  parte 
exiiffe  videtur  Taniticus.  Nullus  dubito  quin  Bubafticus  fluvius  ferebatur  olim  curfu 
magis  ad  orientem  vergenti ;  (ifte  ipfe  eft  curfus  hodiernus  foflse  Bubafticse  ;)  nee  ulla 

£>oyjxrn»-  to  xaXulxi  Xs£syyi/1ixoy  roua.  "Eft  ^s  x«!  ETE^a  itQatrtz  {-ojuala  «VJ  tb  Ti$tnvli<3  aVo^KrSr  y|a,  (fi^ovla  I; 
SaXaytrau,  to7<71  tnijtaix.  xs'slai  TaJs,  tZ  jx'y  Eamxoy  aijUy,  -w  os  MEyoio-Eoy,  to  oe  BoXtt'.ivov  s-c'/ta  xai  to  BaxoAinov  jJx 
iQaywEa  ^ofj-xza.  er»,  d\\'  ogi/xla'       Herod.  1.  ii.  C-  17. 

'EjiWi  £'  Hi  to  Sa/iaa-my  Eirla  <ro}iv.mv,  ut  tov  ju;y  «r{o;  mi  xixAjjusyov  xal  •ei^tov  xxX«Tai  n»A«o-iaxov,  to  Si 
Siunpot  Tayilixoy,  btos  MEvJio-K)»  xal  Qalputov  xal  Zs?tvvi7ixo»,  eV»  Je  BoJifcmvov,  xal  TEXit/?a.'o»  Kaynwixoy,  0  tixe; 
H{*xA;»1ixo» o«ojuacj/<o-»y.      Diod.  1.  1.  p.  29. 

M:1i  is  rojj-a  to  Kayjj£ixoy  Ifi  to  BoMsilivov,  eftw  to  Sftemlucal  xai  to  4a7yixoV  Tfjiroy  i/Toa^oy  ti  jutyi'fe  wapa  toj 
•KVwra  Juo,  ol;  »jira»  to  As'xla  tJ  Je  <t>»7»»xij  auni.~'lH  to  M.'yoNiVioy '  «'t»  to  Tayilixoy  xai  TtMUTCliot  to  tlyiTlKO-iaxoy, 

"Eri  $1  xal  aXAa  T^ruy  /jkilx^u,  nij  ay  \ivloro)xd\c<.  atm^wTEja.      Strabo,   1.  xvii.  p    Sot 

Sunt  in  honore  et  intra  decurfus  Nili  multa  oppida,  pixcipue  qui  nomina  dedere  oftiij,  non  omnibus 
(duodecim  enim  reperiuntur)  fuperque  quatuor,  qux  ipli  falfa  ora  adpellant,  fed  celeberrimis  feptem, 
proximo  Alcxandrix  Canopico,  dcinde  Boibitino,  Scbviinkico,  Pliatnico,  Mendeiio,  Tanitico,  uliimoquej 
Pelufiaco.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  10. 

NBIAOT  r'uala  lirla. 
'H^xxXemIixov  rj/^a. 
BoA£*7UQy  $-Jua. 

XsbiVvl/llXev  fO^X. 

Wiy'i-zltjxi  "t'si/SoVo^ov. 
AioXx®-  T'suicVopoy. 
rTa3p>i1ixoy  ropa. 
M?»Jno-io»  s-o'jLta. 
Tay.Tixiy  roftx. 
Ilri\uo-iaxcy  ro'p«- 
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videtur  effc  alia  methodus  commodior,  (incommodam  utiaue  dixeris  noftram)  concili- 
andi  Ptolemjeum  cteterofque  fcriptorcs,  quam  fi  fingamus  hunc  fluvium  focialibus 
alterius  fluvii  ab  auftro  venientis  undis  fuifle  adauclum,  ct  Pelufium  demum  alluiffe. 
Fluvii  exeuntcs  per  oftia  Pelufiaca,  Canopica,  Bolbitina,  fuo  quifque  nomine  fignaban- 
tur,  nimirum  Bubaftico,  Agathadaemone,  et  Tali  ;  ab  oftio  tamen  aliquando  ad  fluvium 
nomen  tranfiit.  Hue  forfan  referenda  eft  ambiguitas  nominum  Bucolici  et  Tanitici, 
quorum  forfan  illud  fluvium,  hoc  vero  oftium  primitus  denotabat. 

Ptolemseus  recenfet  tria  Delta,  primum  et  quidem  maximum,  alveis  Oricntali  et 
Occidental  interjeclam  :  Alium,  cognomine  Parvum,  fluvio  Bubaftico  et  alveis  Bufiri- 
ritico  Phatnicoque  comprehenfum ;  et  tertium  demum  ab  Oriente  terminatum  fluvio 
Bufiritico  et  Pathmetico  alveo,  ex  altera  parte  a  fofla  qure  ducitur  ex  Bubaftico  fluvio 
ad  fluvium  Pathmeticum  juxta  urbem  Arthribin,  neque  audiendus  eft  Ptolema;us  Cnec 
enim  fibi  conltat)  dum  affirmat  hanc  foffam  conjungi  cum  Pineptimi.  Et  hasc  quidem 
de  alveis  Niliacis  oftiifque  eorum  dicla  funto :  ea  omnia  qua  potui  accuratione  charta 
noftra  exhibet  defcripta  ;  veftigia  veterum  fcriptorum  nee  indiligenter  fum  fecutus,  ut 
nodos  expedirem  quibus  laborare  folet  ha:c  materia  pne  casteris  vexatiflima ;  quam  ut 
plenius  intelligat,  iterum  iterumque  monendus  eft  lector,  ut  eofdem  illos  fcriptores 
evolvat,  difpofitionefque  charts  noftrse  ad  vetera  ilia  monumenta  attento  animo 
ftudioque  referat. 

Ab  Alexandria,  naviganti  fecundum  Strabonem,  Eleufis  prima  occurrit,  fita  ad  fof- 
fam Canopicam  :  ulterius  progredienti  ad  dextram  fefe  offert  fofla,  quae  ducit  ad 
Schediam ;  itinere  fcilicet  defiexo  verfus  Euro-auftrum ;  unde  conjeiSturam  facio 
Schediam  recle  collocari  in  vico  hodierno  Damanehour,  nee  alium  vicum  denotarc  to 
Circu  Itinerarii,quippe  cum  ab  Alexandria  asquali  diftat  intervallo,  ut  au£tor  eft  Strabo 
cum  Itinerario  collatus. 

Crediderim  alvcum  Canopicum  occlufum  fuifle  in  eo  fere  loco  unde  exiit  Balbitinus, 
et  viam  poftea  fibi  fecifife  triplici  ifta  foffa  quam  charta  noftra  exhibet  defcriptam, 
(quotiefcunque  fcilicet  altiori  flumine  infurgit  Nilus.)  Naucratin  collocaverim  ad  vi- 
cum Foua  ex  adverfo  foflae  Alexandrinae  bodiernas  ;  earn  ipfam  effe  veterem  illam 
auguror  qua.  olim  itum  eft  ad  Schediam.  In  vico  Samocrate  aliqtietenus  auftraliore 
agnofcere  videor  reliquias  veteris  faltem  nominis  Naucratis. 

Sain  veterem  conflituerim  ad  ripam  occidcntalem  foflae  illius  qua;  exit  ex  oftio  Se- 
bennitico  ;  Ptolemseo  nimirum  tefte,  ea  urbs  ifti  fluvio  ct  Canopico  alveo  interjicitur, 
nee  tamen  negaverim  urbem  Sakir  fitam  in  ripa  Oricntali  confervare  reliquias  iftius 
nominis  parce  dctorti  :  ea  urbs  a  Naucrati  diftabat  duorum  fchcenorum  feu  decern 
millium  paffuum  intervallo.  Sicardus  earn  habet  pro  vetcri  Xoi,  ego  vero  ad  Aquil- 
oncm  magis  vcrgcre  ftatuerim  ;  Ptolemasus  utnimquc  nomon  Sebenniten  ab  auftro 
fpeftare  Anhribin  ;  inferiorem  fcilicet,  cui  metropolis  Pachnamunis,  fuperiorem,  cui 
Sebennitus. 

Xois  *  habcri  folet  pro  urbe  infulari  ;  nimirum  objechi  foffarum  quarundam  fit  in- 
fula.  Ptolemaso  ftatuente,  fita  erat  hrcc  urbs  inter  fluvios  Thermuthiacum  ct  Athri- 
biticum,  ideoque  in  terra  continente :  Strabo  collocat  earn  in  nomo  Sebennitico. 
Ptolenixus  au'em  recenfet  nomon  quendam  Xoitcm,a:vo  forfan  recentiore  defumptum 
ex  Sebennitico,  ab  hac  urbe  profluxiffe  videtur  appellatio  ilia  totius  regionis,  qua* 
occurrit  in  facra  fcriptura,  fcilicet  Terra  de  Zoan. 

*     'Ev  Jl  T?  fi«7-ff)'«l'«    Tn  l/wlf  TB  XlOfVKldlXM    Xtt!    OiTVIXK  fd^ol®-  Soif   lf<J  X»t     MT&     Ml)     Wv'^l)     <»     TM     ZlGmvTIKu 

tt/tS  :     Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  802. 
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Ptolemieus  habet  Thmuim  pro  primaria  urbe  nomi  Mendefii,  Strabo  autem  Menden  ; 
unde  conjedturam  facio  eandem  effe  urbem,  duplici  infignitam  nomine  :  Herodotus 
etiam  recenfet  nomon  quendam  Thmuiten  ;  hinc  factum  ut  hicce  nomos  etiam  duplex 
fortitus  fit  nomen.  Mentione  fafta  de  alveo  Tanitico,  Strabo  eum  appellat  Saiticum, 
quam  binomiam  funt  qui  augurantur  ortam  fuiffe  ex  eo  quod  urbis  Tanis  primitus 
appellata  fuerit  Sais :  Cum  vero  neminem  Straboni  fuffragantem  legimus,  ftatuerim 
potius  Strabonem  erraviffe,  et  Saiticum  eundem  effe  cum  Phatnitico.  Bufiriticus 
fluvius,  fecundum  Ptolemasum,  effluit  ex  alveo  Bubaftico  in  Phatnicum,  adeoque  ha- 
betur  tantum  pro  foffa  quadam  tranfveiTa  inter  eos  alveos. 

Sicardus  auguratur  fe  reperiffe  vefligia  veteris  Cynopoleos  apud  Chiu. 
Tertium  Delta*  ftatuitur  inter  fluvios  Bufiriticum,  et  eum  qui  effluit  e  Bubaftico  in 
Pineptimi  (dicendum  forfan  erat,  in  Phatniticum ;)  eum  ego  habuerim  pro  foffa  Sa- 
buni,  quas  ex  Nilo  ducitur  ad  urbem  Aboufir.  Dum  Ptolemasus  fluvium  appellat 
Bubafticum,  tarn  hie  quam  ubi  mentionem  facit  de  ortu  Bufiritici,  intelligendus  eft  in-. 
nuere  velle  Taniticum  ex  eo  adhuc  inferius  defluxiffe,  forfan  apud  Manfouram,  quo  in 
loco,  conjectural  mes  aliquantulum  tribuens,  collocavi  Tanin  ;  cumque  Bubafticus  eo 
in  loco  defleclit  verfus  orientem,  eum  habuerim  pro  Tafne,  ob  captivitatem  Ludo- 
vici  IX.  in  bello  facro  fatis  famofa.  Recentiores  quofdam  letlitavi  recenfentes  rudera 
quasdam  urbis  adhuc  confpici  apud  Themaie,  intervallo  feptem  leucarum  a  Manfoura 
orientem  verfus  :  In  iis  fignare  poffe  videor  reliquias  veteris  Heracleopoleos  parvas,  feu, 
i  memorante  Sicardo,  Balbeios :  Primaria  quidem  urbs  fuit  ilia  nomi  Sethroitae,  Sethri 
nomine  olim  appellata.  Secundum  Itinerarium,  hasc  urbs  recedit  a  Pelufio  intervallo 
viginti  duum  mille  paffuum. 

Foffa  Regalis  pertinebat  a  Phacufa,  quas  fita  erat  ad  alveum  Bubafticum,  ufque  ad 
mare  Erythraeum  :  in  eo  curlu  videtur  lacum  quendam  pertranfiffe,  forfan  etiam  im- 
pedito  aquarum  curfu  feciffe,  et  prasterlapfam  Heroopolin  exiiffe  demum  ad  urbem 
(Arfmoem  hodie)  Suez  :  et  intervallo  circiter  ducentorum  quinquaginta  paffuum  ab 
occidentali  parte  Suez  animadverti  veftigia  veteris  cujufdam  alvei. 

Foffa  Trajani  extendebatur  a  Babylone,  vel  vetere  Cairo  ;  et  difertis  verbis  dicitur 
allabi  Heroopolin  ;  hoc  autem  fieri  non  potuiffe  ftatuunt  aliqui,  nifi  exaruerit  foffa  Re- 
gum :  Mihi  quidem  facilis  videtur  effe  nodi  hujufce  explicatio,  fi  fecundum  charts 
noftrae  reprasfentationem  fingamus  hanc  foffam  Trajani  influxiffe  in  illam  alteram  Rega- 
lem  fupra  memoratam.  Apud  veterem  Cairo  adhuc  confpicitur  quasdam  foffa 
vergens  ad  Euro-aquilonem  ;  Sicardus  cam  tcrminari  fingit  in  lacu  Birk-el-Hadjee  ; 
aliis  autem  memorantibus  audivi  earn  rivulo  quodam  illapfam  lacui,  in  ulteriora 
deferri. 

In  parte  charts  noftras  Euro-aquilonari  confpicitur  fluvius  Sihor,  qui  difterminaffe 
dicitur  Palaeftinam  ab  Egypto  f  :  In  textu  biblii  originali  vox  fonat  Torrentem  Egypti, 
et  apud  LXX.  redditur  Rhinocorura :  tabulse  nauticse  hie  loci  exhibent  rivulum 
quendam,  infervientem  aquationi  nautarum  ;  nee  defunt  probati  fcriptores  qui  men- 
tionem faciunt  de  torrente  de  Rhinocorura:  vici  itidem  Gaza;  J  pertigiffe  dicuntur 
ufque  ad  torrentem  Egypti ;  falfos  itaque  habuit  quofdam  ea  opinio,  voce  ifta  innui 
Nilum. 

Lacum  Sirbonim  colloco  apud  Faramidaftangoni,  eique  pro  limitibus  antiquis  con- 
ftituo  infulas  iftas,  feu  rupes,  quae  notantur  in  charta  nautica.     Hie  ille  lacus  eft  apud 

•    Ai'v011'0  J'  *'   "*'    tj/tov  AsXla  //.(laju    otu;  m  HgHftl/w,    xaGo  tr^i'^lai  i  Ba&trixoj  *  f  tI>  oi  AiflStui  TroXtui-,  xal 
T     rilMTrl'fu  rof"»1s>'  f  (Ovlx,  a  x.a.1  aLt«  tS  t»i't»  iMa  Ssc7tc.      PtoL  IV.  c.  5. 
f   Efaix  xxvii.  12.  J  Jofux,  xv.  47. 
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poetas  ob  Typhonem  fubter  pofitum  famofus  :  longitudine  patuit  viginti  quinque  millia 
pafluum,  latitudine  autem  fex  millia  et  quingenta.  Aliquandiu  ab  eo  ad  mare  exitus 
dabatur  per  alveum  quendam  nomine  Ecregma.  Strabo  fcribet  hanc  foflam  objectis 
arenis  aruifle :  poftea  temporis  crediderim  impetu  maris  diuturno  receflifle  ripam  iftam 
anguftam,  cujus  objectu  lacus  olim  difterminabatur  a  mari ;  cumque  hoc  modo  vifum 
minus  accuratum  effugiar,  lacus  ifte,  non  miror  quofdam  a  recentioribus  fcriptitafle 
Sirbonin  jam  diu  arenis  efle  oppletam.  Conjecturam  noftram  conformant  duse  chartae 
geographies  manufcriptoe  ex  oculorum,  non  aurium  fide  defcriptpe,  quae  mihi  Venetiis 
agenti  in  manus  pervenerunt,  et  finum  quendam  lacu  Sirboni  exhibent :  animadver- 
tendum  eft  Strabonem,  dum  recenfet  quaedam  memoratu  digniora  dc  hoc  lacu,  videri 
eum  parum  diftinxiffe  a  mari  Mortuo. 

Ad  ripam  orientalem  oftii  Pelufiaci  collocatur  Carabez  in  tabula  manufcripta  ;  earn 
crediderim  fignare  locum  Chabriarum ;  quas,  ficuti  etiam  Gerras,  fcribit  Strabo  fuiffe 
fitas  in  loco  deprefliori  et  paluftri ;  Plinius  habet  Chabrias  pro  Caflro. 

Hie  loci  animadvertendus  eft  error  Itinerarii  Antonini,  quo  numerante  recenfetur 
certe  nimis  longum  intervallum  ducentorum  et  tredecim  mille  pafluum  a  Pelufio  ad 
Alexandriam. 

Pelufium  in  tabula  Chryfanthina  dicitur  Attineh,  etymologia  prorfus  confimili  in 
utraque  lingua,  tarn  Graxa  quam  Arabica ;  Tine  enim  Arabice,  isWr  Greece,  fonat 
Ccenum. 

Inter  proficifcendum  a  Nilo  ad  Mahallam,  dimidio  (fcilicet  duum  mille  pafluum) 
itinere  confecto  pertranfimus  foflam  quandam  exiguam  deduftam  ex  magna  ilia  qua; 
pertingit  ad  Borlom  :  ad  ripam  ejus  Borealem  confpicitur  vicus,  quo  fere  in  loco  jun- 
gitur  cum  alia  quadam  majore  ad  Thraciam  vergente.  In  ripa  iftius  majoris  fofla:, 
iter  erat  quafi  duorum  mille  pafluum,  quo  confecto,  earn  cymba  trajecimus,  aliamque 
porro,  cui  fuperimponitur  pons  lapide  quadrato,  ad  orientalem  partem  urbis  Mahallae. 
Hinc  Euro-aquilonem  verfus  iter  eft  ad  Baalbait  quafi  novem  mille  pafluum,  inde 
devenitur  ad  ripam  occidentalem  prsedidta  foflk,  aliamque  porro  cymba  trajecimus, 
quartamque  vado  ;  et  duum  mille  quafi  paffuum  intervallo  demum  pervenitur  ad  am- 
plum  quendam  alveum  a  Nilo  deduclum  infra  Semmenud,  et  in  mare  profluentem  ad 
orientalem  partem  lacus  Brulos  :  Accolee  earn  appellarunt  Thabaneam ;  ego  vero 
ftatuerim  earn  efle  ipfum  Mendefium,  e  Phatnico  profluentem,  quern  itaque  co  nomine 
diftinxi,  Herodoti  mentem,  ni  fallor,  aflecutus. 

In  hujus  mei  itineris  curfu  cum  fola  extrema  alveorum  legerim,  nee  in  interiora  re- 
gionis  delatus  fuerim,  haec  notaffe  fatis  habui,  neque  fatis  fubfidii  fum  aflecutus,  ut 
de  alveorum  curfu  quidpiam  auderem  mutare. 

Sunt  qui  Babylonis  vefligia  quserunt  in  ipfa  vetere  Cairo,  eo  autem  difconvenit  eos 
inter  et  Strabonem  *,  quod  hie  afferit  per  clivum  afcendi  a  Nilo  ad  Babylona,  planities 
autem  mille  paffuum  latitudine  patens  extenditur  inter  Nilum  et  veterem  Cairo  :  Lubens 
itaque  Babylona  collocaverim  in  colle  Jehufi,  fitu  a  vetere  Cairo  euro-auflrali ;  in 
quo  quidem  adhuc  confpiciuntur  aedificiorum  collapforum  rudera ;  hue  adde,  quod 
hie  fitus  apprime  quadrat  cum  Herodoto  affcrcnte  Babylona  e  diametro  fpc&arc  verfus 
pyramiJas. 

Memorise  proditum  acccpimus  Memphin  abfuiffe  a  Delta  quindecim  mille  f  pafluum, 
quinque  a  pyramidibus  ;  lacu  ad  aquilonem  et  zephyrum  fuifle  terminatam  ;  ad  orientem 

'Paj^i;  A'  ij-Sn  ctiro  tk  s-fx'iorziSv  x«l  ^X(l  Vu'}m  xaGrlxuaa,  Jj  ni  *~i>  t2  tsrola/iS  Tfoj^oi  xai  xo^Xiou   to   lixf 
mfdyhmi.      Sttab.  I.  xvii.  p.  ^07. 

t   'EJyuVMXfltJi    Ml/ .',".      '.'t>Jto  |3a<ri?.frav  tiv 'Aiyi/T-nwv.  i'r'  yaf  airoTBAsXla  Tf i^oivov  «'{  ai/Vriv Ti"r«{«'xoi'« 

*    d-l-.rti  n&tt*  raJi'b,-  is^oOMyli,  hyan  tij  o?£f>  W)v,  i$'  ^  woXXai  fi.11  nusayiot;  Hoi.     Strabo,   1.  xvii.  c.  iJo8,  809. 
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abipfo  Nilo;  intervallo  quafi  duodecim  mille  paiTuum,  verfus  auftrum  ingentem  portend! 
aggerem  in  mm  finem  coacervatum,  ut  Nilus,  relifto  veteri  alveo,  in  quo  alluebat  radices 
collium  occidentales,  nee  infrequenter  terras  demifliores  aqua  inundabat,  medium  iter 
inftitueret  inter  colics  orientaks  et  occidentales  *. 

Vcrum  Memphios  fitum  et  rudera  fruftra  quasfiveris  in  ipfa  regione :  attention  vero 
difquifitione  veteres  fcriptores  perfcrutatus  earn  collocaverim  haud  procul  a  Mocanen ; 
in  eo  nomine  apparent  veftigia  nominis  Moph,  quo  a  facris  fcriptoribus  indigitari  folet ; 
hinc  auftrum  verfus  a  planitie,  per  quamitur  ad  Faiume,  adhuc  fuperfunt  tumuli  arenofi, 
reliqua:,  ni  fallor,  aggeris  fupra  memorati. 

Acanthum  Strabonis  collocavi  apud  Ofman,  nulla  habita  ratione  calculorum  Ptole- 
moei,  qui  earn  Canthon  appellat ;  conftituit  abefle  decern  mille  paffuum  intervallo  a 
Meniphi  verfus  auftrum. 

Tabula  Chryfanthina,  in  definiendo  urbium  fitum,  prascipuam  rationem  fimilitudinis 
nominum  videtur  habuiffe,  e.  g.  Bxyx,1"  habst  pro  ipfa  Bacchi,  eamque  collocat  ad 
foffam  Jofephi  apud  Bahnefam  quadraginta  mille  paffuum  intervallo  a  lacu  Mceri,  ad 
cujus  ripam  earn  conftitiffe  auftor  eft  Ptolemaeus. 

Si  fimilitudinem  nominis  fequamur,  in  Selinge  agnofcere  pofle  videmur  Selinon  j 
quo  quidem  in  loco  rudera  quaedam  adhuc  fupereffe  dicuntur  :  Repugnare  tamen 
videtur  intervallum,  quo  diftare  a  Panopoli  hodie  Akmim  dicitur  in  Itinerario. 

Regionem  iftam  urbis  Thsbarum,  quae  dicebatur  Memnonium,  conftituerim  apud 
Medinet  Abou,  qua;  quidem  vox  fonat  Civitas  Papa,  feu  Patris  (quo  nomine  forfan 
Memnon  apud  vulgus  audiit;)  hue  refer  urbem  Papam  Itinerarii :  cumque  vox  Abba 
feu  Abbou  a  primsevis  temporibus  fonaverit  pater,  in  ea.  quasfiverim  etymon  Abydi 
urbis  cujufuam  Mediterranean  prope  Ptolemain  palatio  peramplo  Memnonis  con- 
fpiciendam. 

E  tabula  Sicardiana  defumpfi  defcriptionem  foffee.  in  qua  occurrit  infula  fatis  ampla 
Edfou  ;  ea  itidem  duce  fignavi  intervallum,  quo  ea  infula  diftat  ab  Ombo,  minus  forfan 
quam  par  eft ;  cum  vero  mean  obfervationes  nihil  habeant  certi,  cui  fatis  poffum  fidere, 
nil  mutandum  duxi. 

Ad  mare  Erythrasum  fignantur  duo  portus,  nomine  Coffvir,  neuter  quidem  fla- 
tioni  navium  fatis  tutus;  ad  novum,  quas  ad  auftrum  magis  vergit,  ftatuerim  Berenicen 
fuiffe  fitum :  Verfus  aquilonem  ulterius  naviganti  fcfe  offert  alius  perquam  commodus, 
nomine  Hamroffe  :  nelcio  fane  quonam  intervallo  abfit  a  Coffeir,  ideoque  incertus  an 
veteri  portui  Leuco  five  Myo  refpondcat. 

'u~  ••■;'.',  to  yaj  5rfo,-T*n>  ni  mirii  e  Nh"Xs>-  cixtgyn.      Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  1,9. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WEST  BARBARY. 

BY  LANCELOT  ADDISON, 

Chaplain    to    His  Majcfly    in  Ordinary  *. 


T^T^  find  a  commonwealth  compared  to  a  fhip,  and  the  weftern  part  of  Bar- 
VV  bary  hath  fulfilled  the  allegory,  not  only  in  refpect  of  the  inteiline  broils 
wherewith  it  has  been  fo  long  toffed;  nor  yet  in  regard  that  the  government  thereof  hath 
been  continually  floating  from  one  fa&ion  to  another.  But  in  this  especially,  that  there 
remains  no  track,  or  impreflion,  no  regifters  to  acquaint  us  with  what  hath  paffed,  except 
ruins  and  devastations,  the  genuine  memories  of  a  defolating  war.  For  to  demand  of 
atalib  (one  of  the  moll  learned  fort  among  the  Moors)  the  annals  of  remote  vicifli- 
tudcs,  or  an  account  of  the  travcrfes  that  bear  a  frefher  date,  were  to  baffle  his  obfer- 
vation,  and  thereoy  affront  his  adored  literature. 

Now  the  likelieit  reafon,  that  can  be  rendered  of  this  ignorance,  is  the  neglect  of 
preferving  records  of  their  transactions,  for  the  Moors  trull  all  to  an  illiterate  tradi- 
tion ;  infomuch  that  the  belt  chronique  can  be  now  compiled  of  their  late  chances, 
mult  for  the  moft  part  be  collected  from  fome  aged  grandfire's  memory;  a  frail  founda- 
tion to  fupport  an  hirtorical  credit. 

As  for  the  ancient  model  of  the  Morefco  Polity,  it  is  fo  miferably  convulfed  and 
fhaken  through  manifold  alterations  caufed  by  prevailing  interefls,  that  not  many  of  its 
firft  maxims,  nor  much  of  its  old  conftitution,  are  vifible  in  the  prefent  ftate;  and  this 
fuperfeded  my  curiofity  in  making  refearches  into  the  Moor's  politics,  further  than 
to  be  informed  of  the  methods  ufed  to  afcend  to  government  by  the  afpiring  fa&ions 
of  the  laft  age,  ot  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  foregoing  narrative.  And 
therefore  without  the  folemnity  of  any  larger  introduction,  I  lhall  give  a  faithful 
narration  of  the  prefent  culloms  of  Barbary  in  the  fucceeding  chapters. 

CHAP.  I.  —  The  Soil,  Productions,  Commodities,  and  Hujbandry  of  the  Country. 

LEO  Afer  delivers  two  etymologies,  which  are  fo  agreeable  both  to  the  nature  of 
the  language,  and  glebe  of  the  country,  that  they  may  feem  to  have  been  impofed  by 
Adam,  the  primitive  nomenclator.  For  if  we  liften  to  the  Moors'  language,  Barbary 
feems  to  be  uYfcended  from  Barbar,  which  fignifics  an  inarticulate  murmur  and 
grumbling  noife  without  accent  or  harmony,  for  their  fpeech  is  harfll,  being  very 
guttural :  which  is  efteemed  an  argument  of  its  antiquity.  And  indeed  it  hath  gained 
the  vogue  of  no  lefs  ancient  a  pedigree,  than  to  be  bred  of  the  old  Punic  and 
Arabian. 

Another  reafon  why  this  country  bears  the  name  of  Barbary,  may  betaken  from  the 
frame  and  d.fpofition  of  the  earth,  which  being  full  of  wild  and  unkindly  tumours,  well 

*   Father  of  the  celebrated  Addifon.     Printed  at  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  1671,  Svo. 
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challenged  the  name  of  Bar  (a  word  not  known  to  the  prefent  inhabitants),  Signifying 
a  defart,  and  the  duplicate  of'  the  monofyllable  Bar-bar  implieth  that  of  old,  Barbary 
was  nothing  but  a  great  folitude.  And  for  this  derivation,  Leo  Afjr  tells  this  ftory  : 
King  Iphycus  being  driven  out  of  Ethiopia,  fled  into  Egypt,  where  finding  himfelf  much 
preffed  bv  his  enemies,  and  dubious  what  courfe  to  run  for  his  falety,  he  aflced  his 
adherents  what  they  thought  was  the  mofl  probable  way  to  fecure  themfelves;  where- 
upon they  all,  with  an  unexpected  confent,  anfwered  Barbar,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
hopefulleit  method  of  protection  was  to  pafs  over  Nilus  into  the  defarts  of  Africa.  And 
finding  this  etymology  to  bear  fo  fair  a  proportion  with  the  complexion  and  furtace  of 
the  land,  1  (hall  not  fcruple  the  occafion  of  its  impofitiqn. 

But  when  we  look  from  the  outward  fhape,  to  the  productions  of  the  country,  we 
fee  the  uncomelinefs  thereof  recompenfed  in  the  fertility,  which  forbids  us  to  judge  of 
internal  dowries  by  the  outward  model  :  Providence  ufually  fupplying  the  defects  of  the 
body  with  the  abilities  of  the  mind,  it  being  the  fate  of  many  excellent  parts,  like 
Galba's,  to  be  ill  lodged.  The  ancients  accounted  wood  and  grain,  the  more  natural 
and  ufeful  iffues  of  a  country,  as  having  a  more  immediate  tendency  to  fupply  mankind 
with  the  greater  neceflities  of  lodging  and  diet.  But  in  this  canton  of  Barbary,  the 
woods  are  fcarce  and  mean,  and  fitter  to  warm  the  houle  than  build  it.  For  ranging 
their  groves,  I  found  them  confift  chiefly  of  cork-trees,  which  feemed  to  differ  but 
little  from  the  fcarlet  oak,  excepting  the  indenture  of  their  leaves.  Their  fruit  is  a 
fmaller  kind  of  acorn,  woody  within  :  at  the  root  of  thefe  trees  is  ufually  found 
the  lentifco,  which  is  generally  but  a  fhrub,  and  of  little  other  fervice  to  ihe  Moors  than 
to  feed  their  goats.  The  juice  whereof,  mingled  with  other  ingredients,  is  ufed  by 
the  potters  to  give  a  faint  colour  to  their  earthenware,  which  they  find  to  enhanfe  the 
price,  and  advance  the  fale. 

The  next  remarkable  fort  of  wood  is  the  alcarobe,  a  tree  of  great  curiofity,  and  merit- 
ing a  larger  note.  The  alcarobe  bears  a  cod,  in  quantity  and  likenefs  much  refembling 
the  Englifh  bean  ;  the  inner  fubftance  thereof  is  fweet,  and  lodgeth  hard  fmall  kernels. 
This  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Moors  of  inferior  condition,  and  by  all  at  the  feaft  Afhorah : 
but  it  is  chiefly  preferved  for  their  horfes,  to  whom  it  is  both  phyfic  and  repaft.  For 
as  a  Moor,  well  {killed  in  that  animal,  told  me,  the  fruit  of  the  alcarobe  hath  two  ex- 
cellent properties,  to  drench,  and  make  their  horfes  lat. 

Some  have  called  the  fruit  locufta,  and  fuppofed  that  it  was  the  Baptift's  food  in  the 
wildernefs  :  but  others  conjecture  that  St.  Matthew's  Axf  i'<5i?,  were  only  the  tops  and 
extremities  of  herbs  and  plants.  And  there  are  alfo  fome  judicious  critics,  who 
interpret  the  Baptift's  locufts  to  be  a  kind  of  fly  or  grafhopper,  which  in  warmer  climates 
are  very  large  and  many,  and  were  formerly  dried  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  But 
they  were  obferved  to  yield  but  fmall  nutriment,  and  ever  thought  fitter  for  medicine 
than  alimony.  I  was  told  (but  by  a  traveller)  that  in  Egypt  thefe  flies  come  in  fuch 
clouds,  that  they  darken  the  fky  where  they  appear,  and  that  in  a  fhort  fpace  they  con- 
fume  the  fruits  of  the  earth  where  they  are  permitted  to  tall.  To  prevent  which  mif- 
chief  he  told  me  that,  the  people  observing  the  feafon  of  their  coining,  prepare  againfl; 
them,  and  keeping  them  from  fettling  by  discharging  guns  into  the  air  where  they 
are  difcovered.  That  thefe  locufts  and  grafhoppers  were  eaten  by  the  barbarous 
nations,  may  be  concluded  from  the  law  that  made  them  forbidden  meat  to  the  Jews, 
Levit.  xi.  22. 

But  to  leave  the  Moor  to  this  fort  of  flies,  whereof  he  hath  no  fcarcity,  there  is  a 
greater  probability  that  the  fruit  of  the  alcarobe  is  the  fame  with  the  prodigal's  ceratia, 
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or  hufks ;  for  it  doth  excellently  accord  with  their  defcription  fet  down  by  that  great 
intelligence  of  divinity  in  his  note.     B.  S.  Luke  xv. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  country  there  is  great  plenty  of  white  mulberry  trees,  nourifhed 
on  purpofe  to  feed  the  fi Ik- worm,  a  creature  that  doth  afford  the  curious  many  de- 
lightful fpeculations  ;  but  the  Moor  regards  it  only  for  its  emolument.  The  feafon  of 
the  worm  being  palled,  they  feed  their  cattle  with  the  refidue  of  the  mulberry  leaves. 

The  towns  of  commerce,  and  converfation,  have  pleafant  orchards  of  orange^ 
lemons,  and  limes,  with  gardens  yielding  plenty  and  variety  of  fallad.  And  that 
which  maketh  their  gardens  both  profitable  and  delightful  is,  that  they  are  always  fruit- 
ful and  retain  a  rcfrefhing  verdure.  And  this  they  effecl:  by  keeping  the  foil  conftantly 
in  a  temperate  moiflure  :  for  the  water-courfes  are  fo  providently  contrived  that  every 
garden  receives  it  in  due  proportion,  and  at  a  certain  hour  j  which  running  among  the 
little  trenches,  affords  a  very  equal  and  fertile  irrigation. 

Befides  the  fallad  ordinary  in  other  countries,  they  have  one  fort  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe,  which  they  call  by  a  word,  founding  Spanifh  Tomatos.  This  grows 
in  the  common  fields,  and  when  ripe  is  plucked  and  eaten  with  oil  :  it  is  pleafant  but  apt 
to  cloy.  Barengenas,  as  in  Spain,  grow  creeping  like  cucumbers  upon  the  ground  ; 
thefe  are  boiled  with  beef  and  mutton,  and  of  no  vulgar  eltimation  among  the  Moors. 

Some  Cavilas  (a  divifion  in  the  country  that  much  refembles  that  of  counties  in  Eng- 
land) have  large  and  fruitful  vineyards,  and  the  blood  of  the  grape,  though  it  be 
utterly  prohibited  them  -by  Mahumed  their  prophet,  yet  of  late,  through  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  times,  it  is  liberally  quaffed  by  many  of  the  Moors.  But  that  they  might 
not  herein  give  offence  to  the  weaker  Muffulmen,  nor  betray  any  contempt  of  the  law, 
they  are  generally  cautious  in  this  liberty,  and  ufe  it,  as  we  fay,  under  the  rofe. 

The  plants  of  this  country  are  very  obfervablc  for  their  variety  and  ftrangenefs,  for 
many  are  to  be  found  in  Barbary,  which  cannot  be  met  with  in  colder  climes.  And 
fome,  which  are  ufual  in  other  countries,  are  in  this  found  to  differ  much  from  their 
defcriptions  in  common  herbals.  This  I  learned  from  a  worthy  friend  (well  read  in 
this  part  of  nature)  who  had  enterprized,  and  would  doubtlcfs  have  finifhed,  a  collec- 
tion of  Barbary  fimples,  if  his  too  early  immortality  and  immature  death  had  not  de- 
prived the  world  of  that  profitable  endeavour. 

The  grain  in  this  differs  not  from  that  in  other  countries,  excepting  that  here  are  two 
forts  of  grain,  fcarce  well  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  one  they  call  Pha- 
rouk,  which  is  of  a  leffer  fize,  hungry  and  courfe,  much  refembling,  if  not  altogether 
the  fame,  with  the  Spanifh  Panizo,  and  it  is  only  the  more  beggarly  Moors  that  ufe  this 
for  bread.  The  other  is  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Tourkia,  which  is  a 
larger  body  than  the  former,  and  yields  good  flour,  whereof  bread  is  made  for  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  As  the  barley  and  beans  are  reaped  in  April,  the  wheat  in  May 
and  June,  fo  is  September  the  ufual  feafon  for  gathering  the  other  kinds  of  bread 
corn. 

The  rains  are  to  the  Moors,  what  the  Nilefcope  is  faid  to  be  to  the  Egyptians,  for 
according  to  their  plenty  or  fcarcenefs,  they  are  able  to  foretell  the  dearth  and  plenty 
of  the  year.  But  there  is  a  fort  of  religionifts  among  them,  who  meafure  the  products 
of  the  earth  by  the  fins  of  its  inhabitants,  and  who  divine  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  tillage 
from  the  obferva  1  n  of  their  Ramadan  (or  Lent)  and  the  due  celebrating  of  their 
QEafter]  Hid  S     uSr,  or  the  little  feaft  that  concludes  it. 

It  the  clouds  are  fparingin  fhowers  at  feed-time,  and  earing,  the  crop  is  little  lean; 
and  in  their  bell  harvelts,  they  Lldom  reap  more  than  will  bring  about  the  year,  fo 
that  the  failure  of  one  crop  brings  an  inevitable  dearth  upon  the  land.     The  Moors 
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are  very  obferving  of  the  trade  rains,  (for  fo  they  may  not  improperly  be  termed,  as 
never  falling  but  at  fuch  a  time.)  The  former  rain  is  called  by  a  word  importing  blef- 
fing,  and  the  latter  [Nafon]  or  Holy-water,  of  which  names  I  could  meet  with  no  other 
rational  but  tradition. 

There  appears  but  little  induftry  in  the  Moors'  hufbandry,  for  their  tillage  is  fo  mean, 
that  he  that  fees  it  may  juftly  wonder,  that  the  land  under  fuch  fmall  improvement 
fbould  be  fo  fruitful.-  In  mod  parts  they  plough  but  with  two  oxen,  carelefsly  tied  by 
the  horns,  and  in  fome  Cavilas  with  a  like  number  of  alTes,  mules,  camels,  and  a  bafer 
breed  of  horfes.  1  he  plough  turns  up  no  more  mould  than  fufficeth  to  bury  the  feed  : 
for  (fay  they)  if  the  furrows  mould  be  deep,  and  the  drought  begin,  ere  that  the  corn 
hath  broken  the  earth,  it  would  not  be  able  to  force  a  paffage  through  the  ftiffened  clods. 
They  ui'e  no  labour  to  affift  the  Arbale  by  manuring  it,  except  that  the  order  of  their 
towns  is  caff  out,  not  fo  much  to  enrich  the  glebe,  as  to  keep  themfelves  cleanly.  But  this 
painful  part  of  hufbandry  is  fupplied  by  the  anniverfary  burning  of  the  withered  grafs 
and  ftubble,  which  ferves  to  help  the  foil,  and  deftroy  the  vermin,  which  otherwife, 
efpecially  the  fcorpion,  would  render  the  country  very  dangerous  for  habitation. 

When  the  Moors  have  reaped  their  corn,  they  tread  it  out  with  oxen,  camels,  &c. 
and  winnow  it  upon  the  place  where  it  grows,  and  then  fet  the  chaff  on  fire ;  in  which 
particulars  they  are  an  excellent  comment  upon  ihe  like,  reflected  upon  in  facred  writ. 
Inftead  of  granaries,  they  have  caves  bricked  or  wrought  with  ftone,  called  Matamoras, 
in  which  they  repofit  their  corn,  where  it  is  preferved  from  the  worm  and  other  ene- 
mies. The  ftraw  they  chop  and  keep  for  their  horfes  ;  for  although  there  be  abundance 
of  herbage,  yet  no  part  thereof  is  cured  and  preferved  for  a  winter  Itore  of  hay,  which 
I  impute  to  the  Moors'  floth,  rather  than  the  needlelTnefs  of  fuch  a  provifion. 

Alter  I  had  taken  this  furvey  of  what  appeared  upon  the  earth  by  nature,  or  its 
improver,  hufbandry,  I  found  fufficient  instigations,  both  by  curiofity  and  reafon,  to 
dive  into  its  entrails,  which  I  have  been  told  are  in  many  places  as  rich  as  the  bell  ores 
can  make  them.  And  of  this  truth  there  have  appeared  large  fpechnens  about  Tituan, 
Alcazar,  Gheber,  &c.  And  the  reafon  why  the  Moors  purfue  not  fo  advantageous 
a  temptation,  may  be  charged  upon  their  ignorance,  idlenefs,  or  fear  ;  as  in  another 
place  I  may  have  occafion  to  demonftrate.  The  commodities  of  this  country  bearing 
the  name  of  Mercantil,  are  chiefly  honey,  wax,  hides,  marokins  or  coidavans,  dates, 
almonds,  coarfe  twine,  mats  of  a  curious  ftraw  and  workmanlhip,  mantles,  alh;:icks, 
and  in  fome  places  great  ftore  of  falt-petre.  As  for  the  fabulous  abundance  of  gold 
r  p  >rted  to  be  found  in  Barbary,  I  leave  its  legend  to  the  poets. 

CHAP.  II Of  the  Beajls  in  Barbary,  tame  and  -wild. 

THE  furvey  now  paifeth  one  flair  higher,  from  vegetable  to  fenfible  creatures, 
whereof  Barbary  has  no  lefs  plenty  than  of  grafs  to  maintain  them,  but  looking  into 
their  flocks  and  herds,  I  found  the  latter  more  numerous,  yet  not  to  that  quantity  as 
report  informed  me.  And  enquiring  why  the  Moors  were  more  for  the  ftall  than  the 
fold  ;  they  replied,  that  cows  yielded  them  more  conftant  relief  than  fheep,  and  were 
more  ready  to  furnilh  out  both  their  tables  and  purfes.  Their  horfes  are  both  few  and 
mean,  and  for  'he  moft  part  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  other  nations,  which  at  firft 
created  my  wonder,  becaufe  of  the  great  repute  the  Barbary  horfes  had  obtained  in 
mofl  European  countries.  But  they  have  a  peculiar  call  of  barbs  able  to  maintain  this 
renown,  which  the  Moors  carefully  preferve,  never  employing  them  in  low  and  bafe 
offices,  but  keep  them  only  for  the  faddle  and  military  fervice  j  and  to  the  great  eafe 
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of  their  horfes,  the  Moors  have  ftore  of  camels  for  their  foreft  drudgeries.  Now  the 
camel  is  a  creature  of  ftrange  bulk  and  humour,  whofe  diet  is  mean  and  incredibly 
little;  for  they  will  travel  great  journies  under  heavy  loads,  without  further  allowance 
than  the  tops  of  thirties  or  any  mean  herbage.  Nor  are  they  lefs  abflxmious  in  their 
beverage  than  meat ;  being  fo  patient  of  thirff,  that  they  travel  four  days  without 
touching  water,  and  then  at  one  drinking  take  in, as  much  as  will  ferve  them  as  many 
days  more.  The  Moor  from  observation  hath  this  general  rule  concerning  camels,  viz. 
that  thole  which  when  young  drink  much  and  often,  are  of  a  degenerate  lineage,  and 
will  never  prove  ferviceable. 

There  is  a  prefumption  that  the  camels  engender  backward,  but  Ali  Mulud,  an 
ancient  and  inquifitive  Moor,  would  often  fwear  by  the  hairs  of  his  chin  (an  oath  that 
he  had  learned  in  the  time  of  his  being  a  flave  in  Spain)  that  he  had  much  enqui 
after  the  manner  of  the  camel's  copulation,  but  could  meet  with  no  certain  inform:.' ioa 
therein  ;  for  (faid  he)  thefe  creatures  are  flrangely  bafhful  in  their  embraces  ;  which 
makes  them  very  fecrot  in  the  time  of  their  amours  ;  and  to  retire,  if  poiuble,  even 
from  their  keeper's  eye.  At  thefeafon  of  their  coition,  bdvh  fexes  are  very  furious,  and 
!  their  Morefco  matters,  they  never  forget  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them  at  that 
time.  1  was  told  by  an  AKirb,  who  had  no  temptation  to  abule  my  credulity  in  fuch 
an  unconcerning  ftory,  that  the  macho,  or  male  camel,  generated  with  the  female 
when  (he  is  alle.'p,  and  that  the  female  brings  forth  in  a  kind  of  negligent  flumber. 
But  I  leave  the  curious  inquifitors  of  nature  to  difcover  the  frailties  of  this  ftory,  and 
pal's  on  to  r  mark  the  docile  gentlenefs  of  the  camel,  which  is  evident  in  their  fubmidion, 
kneeling  to  be  loaden  and  unloaden  at  their  driver's  pleafure.  And  we  find  it  reported 
in  the  hiitory  of  beads,  Jonfon.  Hift.  QuaJrup.  that  camels  have  been  taught  to  dance 
exact  meafur  s,  which  is  no  more  ftrangt  than  the  Balletto  di  Cavalli,  that  not  long  fincc 
graced  the  nuptials  of  a  duke  of  Florence. 

Bin  tig  no  zoographv    I  pafs  from  this  and  other  tame  quadrupeds,  to  obferve 

that  Barbary  hath  all  forts  of  beafls  that  are  called  wild  :  lions,  leopards,  wolves,  foxes, 
&c,  with  great  pknty  of  jackals,  fo  much  famed  for  catering  for  the  lion.  They 
ufually  hunt  in  packs,  opening  with  a  fhrill  yelping  noife,  and  are  defcribed  to  be 
mongrel  creatures,  of  an  equivocal  generation,  deriving  rapacioulnefs  from  the  wolf 
their  fire,  and  cunning  from  the  fox  their  dam  ;  they  are  very  ravenous,  eating 
carrion,  digging  up  dead  bodies,  and  will  feed  upon  that  which  a  genuine  fox  will  not 
deign  to  talte. 

Wild  boars  are  no  rarity  in  this  diocefe,  which  the  Moors  hunt  and  kill  in  a  manly 
paftime,  they  b'ing  no  way  fubfervient  to  the  trencher,  becaufe  all  forts  of  fwine's 
il  Ih  is  forbidden  meat  by  their  law.  But  their  flaves,  that  are  Chriltians,  have  per- 
miflion  to  drefs  and  eat  them,  and  know  from  experience  that  they  are  very  wholefome 
and  ftrong  f< 

But  1  fhall  lurccafe  to  travel  further  among  thefe  inhofpitable  falvages,  with 
whofe  descriptions  natural  hiftories  are  fo  largely  replenilhed,  and  therefore  I  will 
fliut  up  this  chapter  with  this  j  I   remark,  that   Barbary  hath  variety  of  all  forts 

of  beads,  birds,  and  ferpents;  the  land  affording   habitations  molt  fuituble.  to  fuch 
unfociable  beings. 
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CHAP.  III.—  The  Divifion  of  the  Inhabitants,  different  Manner  of  Living,  their  Genius, 
their  Entertainm$nt  of  Foreign  Minijiers. 

THE  family  of  Noah  (faith  the  Jewifh  antiquary  Flav.  Jofeph.)  being  jealous  of  a 
fecond  deluge,  durft  not  defcend  to  cultivate  the  plains,  but  dwelt  upon  the  talleft 
mountains :  till  at  length,  Sem  ventured  to  inhabit  the  valleys ;  where  they  lived  in  a 
clutter,  and  feemed  fuipicious  of  the  divine  command,  bidding  them  difperfe  and 
overfpread  the  earth,  fearing  that  this  might  be  a  defign  to  fcatter  them,  that  they 
might  the  more  eafily  be  deltroyed,  for  which  reafon  they  long  time  kept  together  in 
a  clofe  neighbourhood.  Out  of  which  ftory  nothing  is  needful  here  to  be  collected, 
but  that  mountains  have  ever  proved  the  refuges  of  the  diftreffed,  and  the  people  that 
inhabited  them  valued  for  their  antiquity  above  the  reft  of  the  land.  Of  which  truth, 
Barbary  yields  a  pregnant  inftance  in  the  divifion  of  her  inhabitants,  of  which  there  are 
two  forts  known  among  them,  by  the  ufual  names  of  Alarbes  and  Barabars. 

The  Alarbes  are  ufually  !>y  the  Europeans  ftyled  mountaineers,  from  the  place  of 
their  greateft  refidence.  And  thefe  think  themfelves  the  elder  natives,  and  therefore 
of  the  better  houfe.  They  are  not  altogether  fo  civilized  as  the  other,  but  live  more 
rudely  and  rovingly,  fluffing  from  mountain  to  mountain  according  to  their  exigencies, 
never  confining  their  rambling  humours  to  any  fettled  manfion.  They  live  in  haimas 
or  tents,  made  of  a  coarfe  brownifh  cloth,  which  the  women  work  and  weave  of  the 
bark  of  palmitoes  mingled  with  goats'  hair  ;  and  thefe  itinerary  habitations  they  remove 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  obedience  to  their  fickle  humours  and  cogent  neceffities. 
Robbery  is  their  mafter-piece  and  beft  livelihood  ;  and  in  this  eftate  they  much  glory, 
as  coming  fo  near  the  condition  of  Muley  Mahumed's  firft  votaries.  About  an  age 
paft  they  were  very  numerous,  but  the  late  civil  wars  have  made  great  abatements  of 
their  mufters. 

The  other  fort  of  Moors  are  vulgarly  clled  Barabars,  but  by  a  dialect  Brebers : 
thefe  have  fixed  dwellings,  and  live  in  neighbourhood  ;  and  finding  converfation  to  be 
ufeful  and  fafe,  affording  comfort  and  profit,  they  are  combined  into  aldeas  or  vil- 
lages, where  their  cottages  are  fo  difpofed,  that  there  is  not  any  confiderable  difpro- 
portion  among  them  in  refpect  of  their  diftance  fr^m  the  giemma,  or  church. 

Over  thefe  Barabars  are  fubordinate  governors  or  almocadens,  to  whom  they 
pay  a  dutiful  oblervance.  Their  vocation  is  tillage  and  grazing  ;  and  live  much  after 
the  condition  of  the  Labaradorcs  in  Spain,  the  peafants  in  France,  and  the  boors  in 
Flanders.  The  Barabars  of  late  are  grown  more  numerous  than  the  Alarbes,  and  for 
feveral  years  have  inhabited  both  the  mountains  and  champaigns.  But  albeit  they  have 
taken  the  hills  from  the  Alarbes,  yet  they  have  left  them  the  reproach  of  robbery, 
though  they  themfelves  are  no  novices  in  that  myftery. 

But  notwithftanding  their  dilferent  mode  of  living,  they  unite  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  body  and  humour  :  for  they  are  all  of  a  large  ftature,  ftrong  conflitution,  ftately 
carriage,  and  differing  in  complexion  according  to  their  converting  with  the  fun  and 
air.  Thole  whom  for  diftinftion  I  muft  call  the  gentry,  are  according  to  their  rules  of 
chivalrv  well  (killed  in  managing  of  the  horfe,  and  dexterous  at  the  lance,  for  they 
fcom  all  toil  that  is  not  military,  and  account  no  employment  fo  noble  as  that  of  a 
foldier.  They  agree  likewife  in  humour,  for  both  are  jealous  and  revengeful.  Their 
jealoufy  is  palpable  in  their  carriage  towards  their  wives,  whom  they  keep  in  great  fub- 
jection  and  retirement,  which  makes  adultery  a  ftranger  to  their  beds :  nor  can  it 
reaibnably  be  othervvife,  feeing  that  the  wife  is  fully  allured  that  the  very  attempt  to 
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pilfer  a  pleafure,  if  di'fcovered,  will  coft  her  her  life.  They  are  likewife  implacable  in 
their  haired,  and  impatient  till  they  have  avenged  an  injury  ;  for  they  are  taught  by 
their  Prophet,  that  revenge  is  a  virtue.  But  leaving  thefe  paffions  to  the  judication 
of  the  Morefco  law  and  cufloms,  the  Moors  are  guilty  of  a  cenforious  fufpicion  towards 
flrangers,  which  haih  no  colour  to  be  excufed.  This  I  firfl:  obferved  in  their  carriage 
toward  Don  Diego  de  Palma,  a  cavalier  of  the  habit  of  St.  James,  who  being  fent  to 
compliment  Gaylan  from  His  Catholic  Majefty,  and  chancing  to  fmile  at  the  Moor's 
deportment,  as  not  anfwering  the  flarchednefs  of  his  own  nation  ;  the  Moors,  who 
were  very  circumfpect  in  obferving  every  tittle  of  the  Don's  deportment,  were  fo 
fagacious  as  to  find  in  this  cafual  fmile  a  derifion  of  their  courtfhip,  which  they  left  not 
unrevenged  in  intriguing  his  errand.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Moors  are  very 
morofe  and  abftemious  in  point  of  laughter,  efteeming  thofe  who  are  much  thereunto 
addicted,  to  be  fcornful  and  foolifli. 

And  now  having  promifed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Morefco  manner  of  receiving 
public  minilters,  and  finding  that  they  have  no  folemn  and  fixed  rites ;  I  conceive  the 
defcription  of  their  entertaining  the  Spanifh  envoy,  may  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  their 
carriage  toward  all  perfons  of  the  like  character  :  which  take  as  follows. 

The  envoy,  Don  Diego  Felippe  de  Palma,  having  from  Ceuta  (a  Spanifli  garrifon 
on  the  Barbary  coaft)  advifed  Cidi  el  Hader  Ben  Ali  Gaylan,  that  he  was  come  from 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  a  meffage  to  His  Excellency  ("that  was  Gaylan's  title),  and  defired 
to  know  when  and  where  he  mould  have  permiflion  and  fecurity  to  deliver  it :  Gaylan 
returned  him  aniwer,  concerning  the  fet  day  and  place  for  the  Don's  reception,  which 
was  according  to  our  ftyle,  the  tenth  of  September,  in  the  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
fixty-third  year  of  grace,  and  at  a  place  equally  diftant  from  Ceuta  and  Tituan  :  where, 
to  grace  the  cntrata,  Gaylan  appointed  a  parade  of  the  beft  horfe  of  his  own  cavila, 
and  committed  them  to  the  conduct:  of  his  brother  Cidi  Tobib  Ebn  Ali,  who  marched 
with  them  from  Arzila  to  Tituan,  whither  according  to  appointment,  Gaylan's  father- 
in-law,  almocadcm  of  the  cavila  of  Angera,  had  fent  his  ions  with  about  fixty  of  their 
coufins,  to  join  with  Tobib,  who  with  many  more  went  to  receive  the  envoy  at  the 
prefixed  time  and  place  :  where  the  Moors,  having  paid  him  their  greetings,  they  all 
marched  in  this  order. 

In  the  firfl:  troop  came  the  two  fons  of  the  almocadem  of  Angera,  with  about  fixty 
of  their  kindred,  all  bravely  mounted,  and  according  to  their  gallantry,  richly  ac- 
coutred :  thefe,  in  feveral  rings,  exercifed  the  lance  wjth  laudable  agility,  the  mulic 
of  Tituan  ft  ill  playing  before  them. 

In  the  next  rank  came  Cidi  Tobit,  attended  with  about  fifty  horfe,  maintaining  a  very 
flow  march,  as  if  they  intended  to  revic  or  deride  the  Spanifh  gravity.  Next  to  them  rode 
the  envoy,  Don  Diego  Felippe  de  Palma  del  Habito  de  Sanjago,  with  a  fingle  trumpet 
founding  before  him  :  next  came  led  fix  (lately  horfes  trapped  in  blue  cloth  ;  after  them 
fourteen  mules  loaden  with  trunks;  and  in  the  laft  place  rode  the  governor  of  Tituan, 
with  the  Alarbes  mufic  tinkling  before  him,  and  attended  with  a  large  and  well 
ordered  train.  Vaft  multitudes  were  flocked  thither,  having  no  other  buiinefs  but  to 
gaze,  being  ftrangcrs  to  fuch  a  proceffion. 

In  this  order  was  Don  Diego  conducted  to  his  lodgings  in  Tituan,  where  lie 
courteoufly  received  the  Chriflians  that  came  to  give  him  the  parabien  to  Barbary, 
and  declared  a  great  readinefs  to  ferve  my  comrade  and  myfell,  whom  he  knew  had 
no  other  concern  in  thofe  parts,  but  fecurely  to  travel  and  view  the  country.  After 
two  days  refreflunent  at  the  Moor's  charge,  the  Don  began  his  march  towards  r/ila, 
but  firtt  caufed  the  horfes  to  be  richly  trapped,  and  led  in  flate  through  the  ftreets  of 
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Tituan ;  which  being  done,  they  came  into  a  plain  a  little  out  of  the  town,  where  the 
people  made  a  fpacious  circle,  in  which  the  Morefco  cavalieres  fnewed  their  active 
horlemanfhip,  and  dexterous  darting  of  the  lance  ;  after  which,  about  fifty  negroes 
and  Aiarbes  began  a  dance,  which  they  performed  with  pleafant  variety  of  gefture,  and 
ftrange  agility. 

Thefe  defports  being  finifhed,  the  envoy  advanceth  his  journey,  and  found  the  ways 
crowded  with  fpectators,  invited  thither  by  Gaylan's  politic  friends,  who  defigned  that 
the  people  might  take  notice  of  the  honour  done  to  Cidi  El  Hader,  and  that  his 
friendihip  was  fought  by  one  of  the  greattil  of  Chriftian  monarchs.  But  there  were 
many  that  came  not  fo  much  to  be  fpectators,  as  to  reap  the  fruit  of  a  common  report, 
that  the  Don  would  caft  great  ftore  of  realitoes  among  the  poorer  Moors.  But  their  hopes 
were  deceived  in  the  rumour  of  the  Spaniard's  bounty,  who  did  not  herein  degenerate 
from  the  nature  of  his  nation,  which  has  ever  been  noted  for  a  backwardnefs  to  fuch 
infignificant  profufions.  The  envoy  being  fafely  arrived  at  Arzila,  he  was  lodged  in  an 
aparrment  of  Gaylan's  palace  (pardon  the  word);  where  I  leave  him  to  lodge,  and  eat, 
if  poflible,  worfe  than  he  did  at  home. 

The  bufinefs  and  defign  of  this  embafly  met  with  diverfity  of  conjectures  :  by  fome 
it  was  fuppofed  that  Don  Diego  was  fent  to  folicit  larger  privileges  for  the  Spanifh 
garrifons  on  the  Barbarian  coaft.  Others  concluded  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
envious  at  the  Earl  of  Tiveot's  fuccefl'es  againft  the  Moors,  and  his  truce  concluded 
with  Gaylan,  caufed  this  meffenger  (a  creature  of  his  own)  to  be  fent  with  inftru&ions, 
to  interrupt  and  difturb  the  new  correlpondence  and  amity  betwixt  Tanger  and  El 
Hader.  But  to  find  out  the  riddle,  I  ploughed  with  one  of  their  own  heifers,  having 
employed  a  Moor  verfed  in  public  affairs,  (and  recommended  to  me  by  that  great 
lover  of  the  Englifh,  Cidi  Abdelerim  Nacfis,  then  chief  governor  of  Tituaif,)  who  from 
the  Spaniard's  inquifitivenefs  after  the  ftate  and  condition  of  Tanger,  the  number  of 
the  foldiers,  the  quantity  of  the  conftant  guards,  the  heighth  and  ftrength  of  the  walls, 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  guns  ready  mounted,  &c.  with  his  defign  in  a  Morefco 
habit  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  whole  place,  (which  in  Gaylan's  company  within 
few  days  after  he  performed)  filled  us  with  jealoufies  that  fome  mifchief  was  purpofed 
againft  Tanger.  And  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  fore-mentioned  duke  had  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  immortal  Tiveot,  for  the  renowned  victories,  which,  under  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  he  atchieved  againft  his  nation's  intereft  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  aged 
choler  he  found  highly  inflamed  by  the  viftories  gained  by  that  indefatigable  captain 
over  his  Morefco  neighbours,  which  inftigated  the  duke's  fpleen  not  fo  much  againft 
Tanger,  as  its  reftorer  Tiveot,  who  being  at  this  time  in  England,  took  the  advantage 
of  his  abfence  to  difgrace  him  (if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  poflible)  with  his  new  con- 
federate Gaylan.  And  acquiefcing  in  this  account  of  the  embaffay,  I  purfue  my 
province  in  fetting  down  the  exaft  account  of  the  prefent  cuftoms  of  the  Moors. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  The    Morefco    Compilations,  Reverence  to   Superiors,   Complexion,    and 
Converfation  of  the  Women,  pious  Manner  of  Salutation  and  Style. 

I  HAVE  not  found  any  nation  fo  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  all 
rites  of  civility  and  refpedt :  for  fome  tokens  of  honour  and  kindnefs,  fome  terms  of 
diftance  and  familiarity  are  ufed  by  the  moft  uncultivated.  And  the  Moors  though 
they  are  very  fparing  in  compliments,  yet  they  ufe  both  words  and  geftures  of  refpeth 
Towards  all  fuperiors  they  indifferently  ufe  the  compellative  Cidi,  which  is  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  [Sir;]  to  women  of  better  quality  they  ufe  Lala,  fignifying  as  largely  as 
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Madam  doth  now  in  England.  And  as  to  their  outward  demonftrations  of  refpeft, 
there  is  little  variation  ;  for  a  grave  inclination  of  the  body,  with  a  putting  the  right 
hand  firft  to  the  heart,  next  to  the  forehead,  and  then  kiffing  the  two  foremoft  fingers 
laid  acrofsthe  lips,  is  the  exa&cft  manner  of  faluting  the  grandees;  whofe  hand,  knee, 
or  bottom  of  the  veft  is  kiffed  by  the  vulgar.  Thofe  that  are  familiar,  and  of  equal 
rank,  at  their  firfl  meeting  ftrike  hands,  but  fhake  not,  and  then  lift  them  up  and 
lay  them  to  their  breafls.  And  their  greetings  are  in  the  fccond  perfon  fingular, 
ufing  [Thou]]  to  all  from  the  flave  to  the  King :  wherein  they  obferve  the  eaftern 
cuftom.  But  in  their  addreffes  to  their  prince  no  people  can  tcftify  more  fignal  tokens 
of  humblenefs  and  piety;  for  at  the  entrance  into  the  royal  prefence,  they  bow  their 
bodies  to  the  ground,  faying,  Sdlam  Allig  Alia  Enforuck  Muley,  Peace  be  to  thee,  God 
preferve  King  Fulano;  and  thefe  words  and  geftures  are  devoutly  repeated  at  every 
pace  they  advance  toward  the  King.  And  if  any  come  with  petitions  they  kifs  the 
earth  when  they  prefent  them  to  his  royal  perufal.  The  like  reverences  are  difcharged 
when  they  depart  the  prefence.  But  I  pafs  on  to  view  the  female  Moors,  who  if 
preferved  from  the  injuries  of  the  fun  and  weather,  are  generally  well  complexioned, 
full  bodied,' and  of  good  fymmetry.  Thofe  that  live  in  great  towns,  together  with 
the  wealthier  fort  in  the  country,  are  inclined  to  palenefs,  which  may  be  imputed  to 
their  fedentarinefs,  or  want  of  motion ;  for  they  feldom  ftir  abroad,  except  it  be  to 
vifit  the  fepulchres  of  their  deceafed  friends  in  devotion,  to  pray  for  their  felicity,  and 
in  the  night  time  to  the  baths  for  health  and  cleanlinefs.  As  to  their  Friday-meetings, 
I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  another  chapter.  They  never  ftep  without  the  threfhold  but  fo 
clofely  veiled  that  no  part  is  vifible  but  an  eye.  In  the  ftate  of  matrimony  their 
principal  ftudy  is  to  pleafe  their  hufbands,  to  whom  they  are  taught  by  their  Alcoran 
to  bear  a  dutiful  obfervancy,  and  to  omit  no  art  that  may  render  them  delightful  to 
their  converfation.  Thofe  hufbands  that  are  able  allow  their  wives  negroes  or  black 
women,  to  do  all  the  fervile  offices  in  the  family  ;  but  yet  there  is  no  quality  that  fits 
idle  ;  for  the  chief  of  the  Morefco  dames  employ  their  time  in  fome  thrifty  houfewifery. 
And  this  prevents  that  cuftom  of  expenfive  goflippings,  with  which  in  fome  nations 
fo  many  wives  are  debauched,  and  hufbands  beggared.  And  yet  the  married  women 
want  not  their  friendly  converfations,  for  they  vifit  one  another's  houfes  in  token  of 
good  neighbourhood,  but  without  the  company  of  their  hufbands ;  no  male,  though 
he  be  never  fo  much  a  relative,  can  be  admitted  into  their  fociety.  And  to  prevent 
it,  fhe  that  makes  the  vifit  firft,  fends  to  know  whether  the  hufband  be  at  home :  if 
the  anfwer  be  negative,  then  without  further  ceremony  fhe  goes  ftraight  to  her  goffip's 
apartment,  where  flic  is  entertained  with  a  liberality  that  never  injures  her  hufband  ; 
who  if  returning  home  in  the  interim  of  the  vifit,  is  careful  to  give  no  interruption, 
but  upon  notice  quickly  departs  the  houfe ;  yet  they  give  fuch  fignals  that  he  has 
been  there,  as  are  eafily  perceived  by  the  vifitant,  who  thereupon  fhortens  the  vifit, 
otherwife  it  commonly  lafts  a  whole  day.  But  thefe  being  offices  that  are  feldom  in 
their  returns  may  juftly  be  pardoned  in  their  length. 

But  forefecing  that  I  fhall  in  another  place  have  occafion  to  fpeak  again  of  the 
Morefco  women,  I  furceafe  to  enlarge  the  paragraph  that  here  concerns  them,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  view  the  pious  forms  ufed  by  the  Moors  in  their  falutations  and 
letters. 

And  indeed  there  is  none  that  has  had  any  intimacy  with  the  Moors  in  this  particular, 
but  he  might  obferve  a  great  appearance  of  piety  in  all  their  cuftomary  expivffions. 
And  this  I  learned  both  from  the  difcourfe  and  practice  of  thofe  with  whom  Ijournied, 
who  at  their  fetting  out  in  the  morning  would   with  zeal  and   humility  look  up  to 
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heaven,  and  in  a  low  voice  fav,  Bif'iillah,  that  is,  In  the  name  of  God  ;  which  is  alfo 
don-"  yt  th  beginning  of  any  labour  or  travail.  By  which  they  intend  that  nothing 
ou  ht  lo  be  enterprifed,  but  in  the  power  and  hope  of  the  divine  favour  and  help. 
And  when  the  work  or  journey  is  finilhed  they  fay,  Ham  der  illab,  Thanks  be  unto 
God  ;  hi  which  words  they  deny  all  afcriptions  of  fuccefs  to  themfelves.  When  they 
meet  one  another  upon  the  road,  he.  their  greetings  at  large  is  this  thankfgiving,  El 
ham  dillah  ai  falam  tiqsi.  i.  e.  God  be  praifed  that  I  fee  thee  well :  but  in  palling  by 
one  another  the  falutation  is  ufually  this  prayer,  if  there  be  no  more  but  one,  Salam 
alleq,  if  more  than  one,  Salam  allcq  cum,  Peace  be  with  thee,  or  you.  At  the  hearing 
of  one  another  fneeze,  they  fay,  Era  banig  a/lab,  Dios  tcnga  V.  M.  enfumano,  God  be 
your  keeper.  When  one  Moor  goes  to  fee  another  at  his  houfe,  the  firft  that  receives 
him  faith  Mar  bdba,  or  Welcome,  which,  if  repeated  thrice,  is  an  undoubted  mark 
that  they  are  glad  to  fee  him  ;  which  kind  reception  he  requites  with  faying,  Allah 
ellab  miq,  i.  e.  God  pay  you.  And  the  like  air  and  genius  of  devotion  and  piety  is 
obfervable  in  thof.j  letters  th  it  the  Moors  write  in  their  own  language}  a  tafte  whereof 
you  Have  in  thefe  two  enfuing,  tranflated  out  of  Morefco. 

In  the  name  of  God  gracious  and  merciful,  whofe  blefling  be  upon  our 
Lord  Mahomed  and  his  family. 

To  the  mighty,  honourable,  glorious,  and  moft  excellent  Lord  and  Governor  of 

Tanger  the  Earl  Tiveot. 

GnD  perpetuate  Your  Excellency's  honour  and  glory,  and  vouchfafe  your  per- 
feverance  in  grandeur  and  felicity.  Happinefs  unto  you  with  the  odours  of  a  glorious 
name,  fhall  continually  breath  out  their  fragrancies,  and  let  God  continue  and  profper 
both  you  and  your  eftate  agreeable  to  your  wilhes. 

Furthermore,  to  advife  us  of  your  abundant  love,  and  efpecially  generofity,  there 
came  to  us  the  worthy  gentlemen  your  fei'vants  in  their  fliip,  with  the  honourable 
commanders  of  it,  the  conful  and  the  captain,  and  they  behaved  themfelves  amongfl 
us  like  men,  touching  your  command,  which  they  obferved,  and  accomplished  our 
defires  according  as  we  expected  in  the  going  forth  of  our  men,  they  returning  home 
to  us  in  health  and  fafety,  fo  that  we  now  re-enjoy  their  company  according  to  the 
bell  of  our  wifhes.  And  let  God  in  our  ftead  largely  reward  and  recompenfe  you, 
who  have  fo  highly  obliged  us  herein. 

Your  meflengers  ftaid  with  us  for  fome  days,  till  we  had  performed  fome  of  their 
defnes,  fo  that  we  fent  along  with  them  two  excellent  horfes,  and  of  the  beft  fort 
that  hath  been  in  our  time,  one  whereof  was  for  our  own  riding,  and  the  other  is  of 
the  Line  breed  ;  likewife  forty  good  qhoice  beafts,  both  bulls  and  cows,  and  a  flock 
of  about  fourfcore  fheep,  as  a  prefent  to  Your  Excellency,  which  out  of  your  grace  and 
favour  you  would  vouchfafe  to  accept  from  us.  For  the  deferts  and  merits  of  your 
honour,  God  alone  can  recompenfe. 

We  gave  alfo  to  your  legates  two  fpecial  horfes  and  a  few  cattle  as  the  time  permitted, 
and  they  likewife  bought  fome  horfes  as  the  time  ferved,  and  then  departed  from  us 
well  contented.  But  we  are  always  with  you  in  that  inviolable  love  and  friendlhip, 
which  neither  diftance  of  place  nor  length  of  time  fliall  ever  dilfolve.  And  as  for  our 
country  B.ub.iry,  (blefled  be  God)  all  of  it  that  is  loyal  and  in  obedience  to  us, 
whether  mountains,  plains,  or  cities,  you  have  free  paffage  into  in  love  and  friendship, 
to  conyerfe  ami  trade  as  you  pleafe,  and  to  manage  all  your  affairs.  And  this  will 
be  of  great  advantage  unto  us,  if  it  pleafe  God  we  live,  and  the  general  take  the  caftle 
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of  the  port  town,  and  the  rebels  return  wholly  to  their  obedience,  and  then  you  fhall 
not  apologize  for  us,  or  excufe  us  in  any  fervice  we  can  do  you.  But  we  requeft  you 
to  excufe  us  at  prefent,  as  to  the  reft  of  your  defires,  being  affured  that  we  ceafe  not 
to  encounter  and  fight  thofe  enemies  which  have  broken  covenant  with  us,  that  fo  they 
may  fhortly  (if  God  pleale)  return  to  their  allegiance. 

And  we  intreat  you  to  grant  our  fervants,  the  inhabitants  of  the  port,  your  beft 
affiftance  in  whatever  they  (hall  have  need  of  your  help  and  fupply.  And  whatfoever 
of  our  conforts  fhall  come  to  you,  we  befeech  ycu  not  to  be  wanting  in  your  care 
towards  them. 

But  the  moft  earncft  and  important  bufinefs  which  concerns  us  to  mention  to  you  is, 
for  a  great  fhip  to  lie  at  the  port  between  us  and  the  enemy,  on  purpofe  to  cut  off  all 
relief  by  fhipping  from  the  enemy,  and  pray  let  it  be  haftened  with  its  fraught,  provifion, 
and  all  other  neceffaries.  This  is  our  chief  bufinefs  which  we  entreat  you  to  accomplifh, 
according  to  our  defires.  And  any  of  the  mips  that  fhall  come  to  this  port  fhall  drive 
away  wiiatfoever  merchant  (hips  they  find  there,  and  feize  their  goods.  For  the. only 
thing  we  are  wanting  in,  and  in  need  of  afliftance,  is  this  bufinefs  of  the  merchants. 
Thus  we  have  given  you  the  full  of  our  defires  in  what  we  have  written.  And  let 
God  accomplifh  all  your  delires.     Farewell. 

Written  the  third  day  of  the  week,  being  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Dulhevil, 
the  laft  month  of  the  1073  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  fervant  of  God  who  trufteth  in  him  Abdalla  ebn 
Mahamed  ebn  Abebeker,  of  bleffed  memory. 

The  fuperfcription, 
To  the  chief  of  the  nobles,  Lord  and  Governor  of  Tanger 
the  Earl  Tiveot,  whom  God  preferve. 

Another  Letter. 

IN  the  name  of  God  the  greateft  of  all  great  ones,  whom  we  worfhip  and  ferve, 
and  none  other. 

To  the  moft  excellent  Count  Tiveot,  Captain-General  of  Tanger,  the  juft  and 
valiant,  greeting  and  defiring  that  he  may  have  health  and  profperity  which  we  value 
much. 

We  received  the  fervants  of  Your  Excellency  in  our  country,  for  whom  we  have 
done  what  we  are  able,  and  have  commanded  our  veffels  to  guard  them  to  Tanger. 
The  prefent  made  us  by  Your  Excellency  we  kind.y  receive.  God  augment  your 
honour  and  happinefs. 

In  all  that  is  required  at  our  hand,  let  it  be  upon  our  head,  that  we  ferve  you  with 
much  willingnefs,  being  that  we  are  made  friends  we  efteem  your  friend  (hip  much. 
My  fon  and  coufins  greet  Your  Excellency,  defiring  God  that  you  may  have  health. 
Subicribcd  Almocadem  Caflian  Shat. 

This  Shat  is  father  to  one  of  Gaylan's  wives,  numerous  in  alliances,  and  reported 
to  be  an  Andalufian,  one  of  the  race  of  the  Moors  bamfhed  Spain  ;  he  hath  hereditary 
to  his  family  the  commind  of  Angera,  whxh  is  a  large  cavila  adjoining  unto  Tanger. 
And  having  lodged  at  this  giandee's  hou  ■■,  I  may  from  our  entertainment  there  be 
able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Moors'  holpitality,  which  differs  not  in  the  iafliion, 
however  it  may  vary  in  the  Huff. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V.  — TV;?  Morefco  Entertainment,  Fafhion  of  Travelling,  Hofpitals,  Diet,  Reve- 
rence to  Corn,  forbidden  Meats. 

IN  the  year  of  falvation,   1663,  September  the  fixth,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
fun,  we  came  to  an  aldea,  called  Angera,  at  the  utmoft  bounds  of  a  mountain  of  that 
name,  where  we  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Cidi  Caffian  Shat,  whom  we  found  fitting 
at  his  door,  environed  with  about  twenty  aged  Moors  of  the  neighbourhood.     Alight- 
ing from  our  horfes,  we  delivered  our  fegura,  or  letters  of  fafe  conduct,  to  the  old 
man,  who,  when  he  had  perufed,  returned  them  with  a  grave  nod,  the  teftimony  of 
his  approbation,  and  the  fignal  of  our  welcome.     This  done,  we  were  called  to  a  little 
upper  room,  which  we  could  not  enter  till  we  had  put  off  our  fhoes  at  the  threfhold, 
not  for  religion,  but  cleanlinels,  and  not  to  prevent  our  unhallowing  of  the  floor,  but 
defiling  the  carpets  wherewith  it  was  curioufly  fpread.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
was  laid  a  velvet  cufhion,  as  large  as  thofe  we  ufe  in  our  pulpits,  and  it  denoted  the 
mod  honourable  part  of  the  room.     After  we  had  repofed  about  an  hour,  there  was 
brought  in  a  little  oval  table,  about  twenty  inches  high,  which  was  covered  with  a 
long  piece  of  narrow  linen  ;  and  this  ferved  for  diaper.     For  the  Moors,   by  their  law, 
are  forbidden  fuch  fuperfluous  utenfils  as  napkins,  knives,  fpoons,  he. ;  their  religion, 
laying  down  this  general  maxim,  That  mere  neeeflaries  are  to  be  provided  for  :  which 
caufed  a  precife  Moor  to  refufe  to  drink  out  of  my  difh,   when  he  could  fup  water 
enough  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  But  this  ftraitnefs  has  of  late  years  begun  to  be 
enlarged,  and  the  prohibition  is  interpreted  to  reach  no  farther  than  their  churchmen, 
and  chief  minifters  of  juftice;  fo  that  thofe  who  are  able  to  provide  handfome  fur- 
niture for  their  tables,  have  a  difpenfation  which  they  feem  not  prone  to  make  ufe  of, 
if  the  humour  of  the  reft  may  be  divined  by  that  of  this  grandee ;  at  whofe  houfe  the 
table  was  adorned  as  before,  and  for  fupper  there  was  placed  upon  it  an  earthen  pot 
full  of  mutton,  beef,  cabbage,  raifins,  potatoes,  berengenas,  &c.  all  boiled  together, 
and  extremely  hot  with  dimicuto  and  garlic,  which  is  their  immutable  fauce.     This 
hodge-podge  was  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifh  olla  podrida,  excepting  that  it  wanted 
bacon,  an  ingredient  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  Spanifh  olla,  that  there  can  be  none  with- 
out it,  which  occafioned  this  proverb,  No  fermon  without  St.  Auftin,  nor  olla  without 
bacon  :  Ny  fermon  fin  Agoflino,  ny  olla  fin  locino.     But  to  proceed  in  our  bill  of  fare  : 
our  next  courfe  was  a  fingle  pullet  cloven  down  the  belly,  with  the  four  quarters  fpread 
out  at  large,  by  a  way  of  cookery  peculiar  to  the  Moors.     And  thefe  two  difhes,  with 
ftore  of  good  bread,  made  up  the  feaft.     Our  drink  was  ftrong  wine  newly  brought 
from  the  prefs,  which  ftood  by  us  in  a  great  (tone  jar,  with  a  fort  of  wooden  ladle  in 
it,  out  of  which  we  drank.     Our  pofture  was  laying  round  about  the  table,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.     Our  company  was  the  fecond  fon  of  this  family,  a 
debonair  Gentile  perfon.     Having  fupped,  and  folaced  ourfelves  with  muddy  beverage 
and  Morefco  mufic,  we  all  compofed  ourfelves  to  fleep  :  about  twenty  were  allotted  to 
lodge  in  this  fmall  chamber,  whereof  two  were  Chriftians,  three  Jews,  and  the  reft 
Moors  :  every  one  made  his  bed  of  what  he  wore ;  which  made  our  Englifh  conftitu- 
tions  to  wifh  for  the  morning,  which  no  fooner  appeared  but  we  quitted  our  lodging, 
leaving  our  entertainer  fans  adieu,  not  tarrying  to  return  thanks  for  his  hofpitality ; 
which  could  incur  no  difpleafure,  as  conforming  to  the  ftyle  of  the  country.     And 
this  breviate  of  Cidi  Caffian's  hofpitable  houfekoeping,  is  an  eflay  of  the  reft  ;  for  the 
Moors  have  all  one  falhion  of  living,  and  their  houfes,  diet,  and  apparel  vary  not,  but 
in  the  matter. 

Now 
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Now  that  which  makes  journeying  in  Barbary  fo  full  of  fatigue,  is  the  want  of 
houfes  of  public  entertainment  (like  the  venta's  and  pofada's  in  Spain ;  the  caborets 
and  hoflelries  in  France  ;  and  inns  in  England),  whereby  the  travellers  are  conflrained 
to  carry  their  provisions  with  them.  The  Moors'  ufual  viaticum  are  raifins,  parched 
beans,  onions,  garlic,  and  (tore  of  bread.  They  rely  upon  the  fountains  for  their 
drink,  which  are  kept  in  great  decency  and  cleanlinefs :  at  every  fountain  there  being 
a  difh  made  of  cork,  fattened  with  a  firing,  out  of  which  man  and  bead  drink  for 
refrefhment.  Many  of  thefe  fountains  are  provided  with  a  large  fmooth  ftone,  where- 
on the  Moor,  after  he  has  performed  his  preparative  wafhing,  celebrates  his  falla,  or 
orifons.  And  the  bigots  that  live  near  thefe  fountains,  every  day  repair  thither  to  pay 
their  bigotage,  or  fuperditious  devotions. 

They  ufually  (hut  up  their  journey  at  the  going  down  of  the  fun  ;  and  if  there  be  an 
aldea  or  village  at  hand,  they  turn  thither  for  houfe-room,  and  lodge  commonly  in  a 
cottage,  as  mean  as  that  wherein  Ovid's  aged  couple  entertained  the  pilgrim  gods. 
But  if  it  be  fummer,  or  the  weather  fair,  then  they  repair  to  fome  fhady  tree,  under 
whofe  protection  they  fleep  and  eat.  If  the  place  be  fufpected  for  bad  neighbours, 
the  travellers  watch  by  turns,  and  do  the  like  in  places  that  arc  troubled  with 
wild  beads. 

When  I  faid  that  the  Moors  have  no  houfes  of  accommodation,  it  was  with  excep- 
tion of  the  Almamoras,  or  chambers  maintained  by  the  revenues  of  the  church,  built 
on  purpofe  to  receive  flrangers  of  any  perfuafion.  Thefe  houfes  afford  nothing  but 
room  to  lodge  in  ;  but  if  it  happen  that  travellers  are  in  want  of  meat,  the  villagers  are 
ready  to  fupply  them.  The  alfaqui,  or  pried  of  the  place,  hath  infpeclion  and 
fuperintendency  of  thefe  hofpitals.  The  Moors  have  likewife  peculiar  places,  refembling 
the  Infirmat'.ries  or  Lazarettos  in  other  nations,  for  thofe  that  fall  fick  in  their 
journies,  whom  they  treat  with  a  laudable  care,  till  they  either  recover  or  die  :  and  if  the 
infirm  die,  not  leaving  wherewith  to  bury  him,  there  is  care  taken  for  his  funeral,  and  a 
Mulato,  or  fome  bafer  Moor,  is  appointed  to  beg  the  alms  of  the  place  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  dranger's  interment.  In  thefe  almamoras,  the  dranger  is  per- 
mitted to  flay  till  the  weather  and  his  health  difpofe  him  for  his  journey:  but  they 
repine  at  his  abode,  when  it  is  not  urged  by  neceflity. 

In  later  years,  every  town  of  traffic  hath  cre&ed  a  fort  of  inns,  called  Alfandach, 
which  affords  nothing  but  houfe-room  for  man  and  bead,  the  market  yielding  pro- 
vifion  for  both.  Thofe  that  farm  thefe  fandachs,  cannot  exact,  above  a  blankil  a  night 
both  for  man  and  bead,  which  is  in  derling  money  about  two-pence.  The  horfes 
lodging  coding  equally  with  his  riders. 

Thefe  fandachs  were  at  fird  built  by  the  wealthier  fort  of  Moors,  who  dying  in  a 
pious  humour,  gave  them  to  the  giammaor  church,  to  hallow,  fay  the  Morefco  Rab- 
bits, the  filthy  lucre  raifed  by  their  employment.  However,  the  giamma  has  its 
revenues  greatly  augmented  by  fuch  donations.  And  whatever  was  the  defign  of  their 
inditufion,  we  find  them  of  late  under  a  great  degeneracy,  being  little  better  than 
tipling  fhops,  where  the  Moors  quaff  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  But  that  which  herein  mod 
railed  my  admiration,  was  to  fee  the  incomes  of  thefe  fandachs,  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  alfaquis  or  prieds,  and  that  that  holy  order,  having  -the  difpolal 
of  fuch  houfes,  fhould  not  fee  them  under  a  more  regular  adminidration. 

But  to  go  from  thefe  public  houfes  to  view  the  Moors  in  their  private  roofs,  I  find 
them  in  their  can  Ills  frugal  without  parfimonioufniTs,  and  placing  no  character  of 
good  houfe  keeping  in  abundance  of  viands.  They  have  two  difhes  in  fingular  efteem, 
the  chief  whereof  cufcufsdu j  which  is  made  of  water  and  flour,  or  grated  bread,  boiled 
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into  a  confiflence,  into  which  they  put  butter,  or  any  kitchen-fluff:  and  this  they  eat 
without  fpoons ;  for  when  it  is  ready,  every  one  that  is  admitted  to  tafte  it,  dives  into  it 
with  his  hand,  and  dancing  it  in  his  fift  till  it  be  fhaped  into  a  ball  and  cooled,  then 
cafts  it  into  his  mouth.  The  other  difh  is  known  by  the  name  of  pillow,  vulgarly 
pronounced  plaw,  and  it  is  the  fame  with  that  which  I  faid  has  fo  near  a  refemblance 
with  the  Spanifh  olla  podrida.  Befides  thefe  two  dimes,  the  Moors  of  a  better  allay 
make  their  breakfafls  of  bonuelos,  or  fmall  loaves  boiled  in  oil,  which  they  eat  with 
fugar  or  honey. 

The  country  Moors  feed  much  on  milk,  which  they  are  by  their  law  forbidden  to 
tafte,  if  it  has  been  touched  by  a  dog.  They  have  ftore  of  cheefe,  but  very  coarfe  and 
homely.  And  as  for  their  butter,  we  may  fufpecl:  their  cleanlinefs  in  making  it ;  for  they 
churn  it  in  a  fheep  or  goat  fkin,  dreffed  or  fitted  for  that  office,  which  they  fhake  between 
their  hands. 

But  not  much  delighted  with  their  dairy-houfe,  I  leave  it  to  obferve  their  reve- 
rence to  bread  and  corn,  which  is  both  great  and  general ;  for  from  the  throne  to  the 
plough,  if  any  fee  a  crumb  of  the  one,  or  a  grain  of  the  other  caft  out  or  fcattered,  he 
ftoops  to  take  it  up,  kifleth  it,  puts  it  to  his  forehead,  and  looking  up,  faith,  Dill  an,  It 
is  from  God  ;  and  then  gives  it  to  the  firft  creature  that  will  eat  it. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Of  the  Morcfco  Giammas,  or  Churches :  their  Foundation,  Confecration, 

Manner  of  Structure,  Subordination. 

ALL  religions  in  their  firft  model  and  conftitution  have  had  fome  lefs  intelligible 
articles  and  things  of  a  remoter  fignification,  mingled  with  their  eafier  do£lrines  and 
more  obvious  inftitutions.  And  there  has  ever  been  found  a  catholic  agreement, 
not  only  in  the  main  article  of  the  Deity,  but  alfo  in  fome  folemn  manner  of  his  wor- 
ship. Upon  which  confideration  there  were  ritual  circumftances  eftablifhed,  for  the 
more  decent  celebration  of  religious  minifters.  In  the  number  of  which  ritual  circum- 
ftances, I  efteem  a  dedicated  place,  feparate  time,  folemn  actions,  prefcript  forms,  and 
above  all  a  diftinc~t  order  of  perfons,  by  whom  the  exterior  religion  is  to  be  officiated, 
and  to  whom  for  the,  power  and  facrednefs  of  their  function  there  have  ever  been 
decreed  convenient  obfervances  and  revenues.  How  determinate  the  Alcoran  is  in 
thefe  particulars,  falls  not  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  remarks,  but  it  is  evident  to  thofe 
that  attentively  read  it,  that  the  author  thereof  feems  not  in  any  thing  to  be  definitive. 
But  whatever  the  mind  was  of  that  impoftor  concerning  the  mentioned  rites,  we  find 
his  feftaries  have  in  all  their  dominions  made  provifion  for  folemnity  in  their  worihip  ; 
being  guided  thereunto  either  by  the  more  lafting  and  regular  principles  of  reafon,  or 
in  imitation  of  fome  people  of  another  perfuafion,  which  they  efteemed  wife  and 
deliberate.  Nor  can  Mahumed  be  blamed  for  not  leaving  decretals  in  the  rites  of 
worfhip,  becaufe  their  nature  is  of  fo  great  an  indifferency,  that  no  religion  doth 
acknowledge  them  to  be  determined  in  every  particular  by  any  law,  meriting,  or 
ufurping,  the  title  divine  :  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  themfelves  to  make  them  origi- 
nally neceffary. 

And  therefore,  without  enquiring  into  the  motives  by  which  the  Moors  or  others  have 
been  induced  to  the  ufage  of  the  accefforics  of  religion,  I  only  obferve  that  the  Moors 
are  not  therein  defective;  having  churches,  priefts,  times,  revenues,  &c.  appropriate  to 
the  Divine  adoration. 

I  fhall  begin  with  their  giammas,  mofchs,  or  churches,  in  which  this  country 
abounds,  and  to  which  the  Moors  perform  a  great  reverence  and  liberality,  never 
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fuffering  them  to  be  profaned,  nor  to  want  a  competent  ftock  to  keep  them  in  repairs. 
The  manner  obferved  in  the  erection  of  a  new  giamma  is  orderly  and  laudable,  which 
is  thus :  when  a  confiderable  number  of  people  have  agreed  and  refolved  to  fettle 
together  in  neighbourhood,  they  feek  out  a  piece  of  ground  convenient  for  their  pur- 
pose, which  by  mutual  confent  is  divided,  every  family  being  allowed  fufficient  room 
whereof  to  rear  an  habitation.  This  done,  their  next  care  is  to  fet  apart  a  fpot  of  earth 
for  the  foundation  of  their  giamma,  with  great  regard  that  it  have  no  confiderable 
inequality  of  diftancc  from  their  feveral  habitations.  After  they  have  thus  framed  their 
defign,  the  giamma  is  firft  built,  to  which  holy  work  all  ages,  fexes,  and  qualities  of 
perfons  contribute  their  labours  gratis,  every  one  valuing  it  for  a  peculiar  felicity  and 
honour  to  have  his  hands  and  ihoulders  wearied  in  fuch  a  facred  employment.  The 
fabric  or  giamma  being  finifticd,  they  dedicate  it  to  no  patronage  but  the  public  wor- 
fhip,  nor  ufe  any  other  ceremony  of  confecration,  but  only  choofe  one  that  is  able  to 
read  the  Alcoran,  whom  they  accompany  to  the  new  giamma,  where  fome  parcel  of 
their  law  is  read,  and  their  fallas,  or  offices  performed,  and  from  that  time  it  is  ac- 
counted a  holy  place.  And  the  giamma  being  thus  raifed  to  its  full  ftature,  every 
family  begins  a  cottage  for  itfelf,  and  when  they  are  built,  they  feek  for  an  alfaqui,  or 
prieft,  to  officiate  in  their  new  church,  with  whom  they  agree  for  a  yearly  penfion. 

But  we  mud  reftrain  this  cuftom  of  building  churches  to  the  Barabars  who  have 
fixed  manfions ;  for  the  Alarbs  who  retain  no  place  of  conftant  habitation,  have  for 
their  giamma  a  large  tent  (landing  exactly  in  the  middle  of  their  dwelling-tents,  whither 
they  refort  at  canonical  hours  to  their  orifons,  in  which  they  are  conformable  to  the 
other  Moors. 

The  giammas  do  all  agree  in  the  fafhion  of  ftrutture  ;  being  all  long  and  generally 
narrow,  not  running  into  aifles,  nor  branching  into  chapels  and  quires.  Their  fituation 
is  eaft  and  weft,  without  any  windows  at  all,  nor  have  their  giammas  doors  but  on  the 
north  fide.  [They  are  without  the  too  eafy  accommodations  of  feats,  pews,  or  benches.] 
The  floor  of  the  giamma  is  handfomely  matted,  and  fo  are  the  walls  about  two  feet 
high.  If  the  roof  be  large  and  weighty  it  is  fupported  with  pillars,  among  which  hang 
the  lamps,  which  are  kept  burning  all  the  night. 

Every  giamma  has  a  turret,  on  whofe  top  is  placed  a  crefcent,  or  half  moon  (a 
Mahumedan  cognizance):  from  this  turret  the  almuden,  or  fexton,  with  a  loud  voice  in- 
vites the  people  to  prayers,  which  fupplics  the  forbidden  ufe  of  bells.  The  Moors  keep 
their  giammas  in  a  very  reverend  decency,  never  permitting  any  dilapidations.  None 
are  vouchfafed  to  enter  them  but  the  males  of  their  own  religion,  which  makes  it  dan- 
gerous for  Chriflians  or  Jews  to  look  within  them  ;'  yet  if  this  happens  they  think  not 
the  holy  place  to  be  thereby  any  way  defecrated.  But  this  fignal  refpedt  to  their 
churches  renders  not  their  devotions  elfewhere  performed  to  be  invalid  ;  yet  if  pof- 
fiblc  they  never  fail  to  be  at  their  giammas,  attributing  much  to  the  ftatary  prayers 
made  in  the  church. 

In  greater  towns  there  are  many  giammas:  in  Tituan  fifteen,  in  Alc-lzrir  more,  in 
Arzila  five,  and  in  Fez  feven  hundred  ;  among  which  there  is  a  fubordination,  for 
the  Giamma  Gheber,  or  great  giamma,  being  the  cathedral,  or  mother-church,  com- 
mands the  reft,  and  is  the  cure  of  the  alcalib,  or  chief  prieft.  To  the  Giamma  Gheber 
all  the  other  giammas  conform  in  the  hour  of  public  offices,  and  though  all  the  reft 
are  hung  with  lamps,  yet  this  has  one  of  a  peculiar  lhape  and  quantity,  called  Ettouria, 
or  the  mafter-lamp,  in  teftimony  of  the  church's  prelacy. 

VOL.  xv.  3  H  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. —  Of  the  Morefco  Priejls,  their  Education,  Orders,  Office,  Reverence  of  the 
Prieji,  Revenue,  the  Ahnuden,  Penalties  for  Abfcnce  from  tbeGidmmas. 

THE  Moors  have  at  this  day  no  fchools  of  fcience,  like  the  European  univerfities  and 
colleges  ;  which  may  be  a  main  reafon  of  their  growing  ftupidity  and  barbarifm ;  for 
the  want  either  of  leifure,  or  lack  of  opportunity  to  ftudy  arts  and  fciences,  becaufe 
their  whole  time  is  fpent  in  gaining  whereon  to  live,  through  a  deficiency  whereof  the 
politeft  nations  will  foon  degenerate  into  ignorance  and  rulticity.  As  for  the  college 
called  Amarod6ch  in  Fez  (whofe  ftrudture  cofl  King  Aba  Henen  480,000  crowns, 
and  which  has  been  fo  amply  celebrated  for  the  concinnity  of  its  building,  delightful- 
nefs  of  fituation,  carved  roof,  Mofaic  arches  and  brazen  gates),  it  is  now  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  ftudents.  And  if  the  Moors  were  not  careful  to  keep  up  great  ftore  of  petty 
fchools  they  would  foon  decay  and  frll  into  a  total  illiterature.  In  thefe  petty  fchools 
the  alfaqui,  or  pried,  takes  in  the  firfl  rudiments  of  his  learning,  without  any  poffibility 
of  climbing  higher  than  to  write  and  read  ;  and  if  a  youth  be  found  towar'dly  and 
capacious,  and  bearing  a  good  affection  to  the  priefthood,  when  he  has  arrived  to  the 
firft  form  in  the  fchool,  he  is  removed  thence,  and  placed  with  one  of  the  beft  learned 
alfaquis  in  the  town,  or  cavila  where  the  fchool  is  kept.  And  this  new  tutor  inftrucls 
his  pupil  to  read  the  Alcoran  with  perfpicuity,  and  to  underfland  the  principal  points  it 
contains  :  the  tutor  likewife  informs  him  of  all  the  rites  of  the  giamma,  which  being 
both  few  and  eafy,  are  quickly  obtained  ;  and  when  the  fcholar  is  deemed  competent 
both  for  age  and  learning  to  be  a  prieft,  then  his  inftitutor  calls  two  or  three  alfaquis 
more  to  examine  the  candidate,  who  being  found  deferving,  they  grant  him  teftimopials 
of  his  willingnefs  and  abilities  to  be  an  alfaqui  ;  and  this  is  all  the  education  and  or- 
ders which  I  could  obferve  to  be  bellowed  upon  their  priefts.  But  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  among  the  Moors  none  are  admitted  to  this  holy  dignity  but  fuch  as  are  of 
a  competent  age,  and  married  ;  for  the  former  they  render  this  reafon,.  a  novice  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  priefthood  ;  but  I  conceive  that  their  jealoufy,  with  which 
they  are  notorioufly  gifted,  is  the  fitteft  account  can  be  given  of  the  latter. 

The  Moors  fuffer  no  giamma  to  be  vacant,  becaufe  they  efteem  an  alfaqui  to  be  alto- 
gether neceffary  to  exterior  religion  ;  and  that  common  perfons,  or  the  laity,  perform- 
ing the  folemn  offices  of  religion,  doth  make  them  common.  For  holy  rites  are  no 
more  to  be  difpenfed  by  all,  than  the  fecular  laws ;  and  though  all  men  have  common 
intereft  both  in  religion  and  the  laws,  yet  all  cannot  be  adminifters  of  either  ;  and  upon 
this  confederation,  that  in  the  combinations  and  communions  of  men  religion  cannot 
fubfifl  without  fome  to  guide,  officiate,  and  prefcribe  the  minifteries  thereof,  the  Moors 
are  diligent  to  provide  an  alfaqui  for  every  giamma,  that  there  may  be  no  vacancy  nor 
omiflion  in  the  fervice. 

To  the  alfaqui  the  lay  Moors  pay  a  fignal  reverence,  giving  him  the  more  honour- 
able hand  and  place.  They  plough  his  ground,  drefs  his  vineyard,  reap  his  corn,  &c, 
to  the  end  that  by  no  fecular  cares  he  may  be  interrupted"  in  his  function  ;  and  by  this 
I  am  guided  to  look  into  the  office  of  the  alfaqui,  which  is  firft,  to  preferve  the 
giamma  in  decency,  and  to  provide  that  the  ftruchire  be  not  dilapfed,  and  that  the  lamps 
and  matts  be  duly  fupplied.  But  the  prieft  never  puts  his  hand  to  any  fervile  work, 
having  thofe  under  him  upon  whom  all  the  drudgery  is  difcharged. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  alfaqui's  office  is  to  infpeft  the  inftitution  of  the  children  ;  to 
which  purpofe  he  hath  ufually  under  him  one  that  is  fit  for  the  toil,  and  referves  to  him- 
felf  no  more  but  the  examination  of  the  children's  proficiency,  which  he  doth  once  a 
week  -f  and  thofe  whom  he  finds  remifs  receive  his  correction,  but  the  diligent  the 
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marks  of  his  approbation.  They  have  no  free  fchools,  but  pay  a  weekly  falary  to  thofe 
whom  the  alfaqui  doth  appoint  to  leach,  for  none  can  be  a  fchoolmafler  without  his 
licence  and  approof. 

His  next  care  is  to  take  notice  who  abfent  themfelves  from  the  giamma,  having  power 
at  his  own  difcretion  to  punifh  whomfoever  he  obferves  to  be  therein  delinquent.  He 
is  very  vigilant  to  aflift  the  fick,  whom  dying  he  accompanies  to  the  grave.  If  there 
happen  any  difagreement  among  the  neighbours,  the  alfaqui  mediates  a  reconcilement, 
but  if  the  quarrel  exceeds  ill  language,  and  be  concerning  meum  and  tuum,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  intermeddle,. 

If  the  alfaqui  diflike  his  cure,  he  hath  liberty  of  removal,  being  not  confined  to  any 
parochial  giamma  above  a  year,  and  he  feldom  contracts  for  a  longer  fpace.  And  for 
that  time  he  is  the  fuperintendent  of  the  mofque,  out  of  whofe  rents  he  defrays  all  the 
charges  for  reparations,  &c,  taking  the  furplufage  for  himfelf. 

And  now  the  remark  palfeth  to  the  revenues  of  the  giamma,  which  chiefly  arife  from 
the  donatives  of  the  dead.  In  fome  places  the  incomes  are  very  large,  in  all  comfort- 
able ;  for  the  Moors  exercife  a  great  benevolence  to  places  dedicated  to  religion  :  where- 
by they  reproach  many  ftyled  Chriftians,  who  caflafide  the  lead  fheaf  for  the  tenth,  and 
who  are  fo  far  from  enlarging  the  church's  patrimony,  that  they  are  ready  to  devour 
the  pitiful  remainder  that  fhe  (till  enjoys. 

Muley  Mahumed,  in  his  third  commandment,  enjoins  his  Mufalmim  liberality,  and 
alms-deeds,  which  proceeding  from  goods  honeftly  gotten  are,  according  to  the  Alcoran, 
meritorious  of  Paradife.  He  likewife  prefers  private  alms  before  the  public,  and  de- 
clares the  devil  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  againft  this  exprefiion  of  mercy.  And  indeed 
there  are  many  fuch  pious  doctrines  in  the  Alcoran,  but  they  are  but  as  fo  many  good 
ears  of  corn  in  a  good  field  of  tares,  or  as  fo  many  fingle  grains  loll  in  a  heap  of  chaff : 
it  having  been  the  fubtilty  of  the  old  ferpent  in  all  ages  to  gild  over  his  poifonous  pills, 
and  to  blend  truth  with  falfehood,  that  the  latter  might  be  embraced  for  the  fake  of  the 
former.  Befides  it  is  an  ancient  miftake  to  think,  that  truth  and  falfehood  are  of  too 
great  a  contrariety  and  diflance  to  mingle  and  concorporate  ;  which  makes  many,  when 
they  have  found  fome  truth  in  doctrine,  to  conclude  no  falfehood  to  be  joined  with  it. 
And  thofe  truths  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  in  Mahumed's  law,  being  evident 
to  its  profeflbrs,  make  them  credulous  of  the  whole  fyftem.  And  though  they  are 
zealous  for  all  the  precepts,  yet  for  none  more  than  that  which  concerns  alms-deeds  ;  for 
they  have  their  afliorah,  which  is  an  anniverfary  feftival  whereat  they  beftow  a  certain 
quantity  of  their  fubltance  upon  the  poor.  But  the  greatefc  bounties  are  towards  the 
giamma,  to  which  every  one  at  his  death  leaves  a  portion  of  his  eftate,  by  which  me- 
thod the  giamma  has  confiderable  endowments,  which  are  under  a  continual  improve- 
ment, and  made  capable  of  no  manner  of  alienation. 

To  every  giamma  there  belongs  an  almuden,  or  a  kind  of  fexton,  whofe  office  is 
to  call  the  people  to  church  at  the  hours  of  prayer ;  which  he  doth  from  the  top  of  the 
turret,  (mentioned  above)  crying  with  a  voice  articulate  and  loud,  lllah  Gbeber,  God  is 
the  great;  and  fometimes,  Laillab  La  Mahumed  Reful  alia.,  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahumed  the  meflenger  of  God.  And  thefe  words  the  almuden  pronounceth  at  every 
corner  of  the  turret,  beginning  at  the  eafl,  and  ending  at  the  point  that  looks  towards 
Mecha ;  by  which  they  fignify,  that  all  the  corners  of  the  world  fhould  look  towards 
Mecha  in  worfhipping  the  Deity,  that  is,  be  Mahumcdans. 

The  next  office  of  the  almuden  is  to  open  the  doors  of  the  giamma,  to  trim  the 
lamps,  and  kevp  the  matts  in  repair  and  clranlinefs.  He  alfo  informs  the  alfaqui,  who 
hath  an  inherent  power  to  punifh  thofe  who  can  fhow  no  good  reafon  of  their  abfence. 
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But  the  penalty  is  very  tolerable,  being  no  more  than  five  or  fix  pounds  of  cufcufiow, 
\vhich  the  offender  brings  to  the  giamma,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  pried  and  the 
affembly.  None  are  found  to  offend  therein  through  contempt  or  wilfulnefs,  nor  yet 
through  the  purfuance  of  their  pleafures ;  for  there  is  fo  ftricT:  an  obfervance  of  the 
church-fervice,  that  the  hufband  will  leave  the  focicty  of  his  wife  to  be  there,  if  he 
hears  the  almuden  fpeaking  the  invitatory.  The  laft  branch  of  the  almuden's  office 
is  to  difmifs  the  people,  which  he  doth  at  the  end  of  the  falla,  or  orifons,  in  the  fame 
words  that  he  called  them  together.  And  now  before  I  clofe  up  this  chapter,  I  cannot, 
fpeaking  of  their  ecclefiaftic  penance,  but  obferve  that  the  Moors  have  no  fuch 
thing  as  excommunication,  fo  that  they  are  for  no  crime  debarred  the  giamma ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greatefl  mulct  inflicted  by  the  prieft  is  for  their  abfence,  above 
three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  that  holy  place. 

CHAP.  VIII.  —  Of  the  Morefco  fet  Times  of  Prayer.     The  Preparation^  Entrance  into, 
and  Deportment  in  the  Giamma.     Church  Muftc. 

THE  Moors'  feafon  of  prayers  returns  five  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  natural 
day  :  the  firft  is,  alowilic  fhah,  and  comes  about  noon ;  the  fecond  they  call  allahiric 
luli,  which  is  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  third  atelthah  aser,  at  the 
going  down  of  the  fun  ;  the  fourth  alarbee  afha,  a  little  within  night ;  the  laft,  alham- 
fah  magnib,  which  is  in  winter  a  little  before  day.  At  every  affembling  the  prayers 
are  the  fame,  except  that  at  the  allahiric  luli  they  repeat  the  la  ilia  gheber  but  thrice. 
The  Moors  efteem  the  prayers  made  in  the  giamma  to  be  of  the  greateft  efficacy,  and 
therefore  all  endeavour  to  perform  them  there;  but  thofe  who  cannot  repair  thifher, 
do  difcharge  this  duty  where  the  folemn  hours  find  them. 

In  their  addreffes  to  thefe  holy  celebrations  the  Moors  ufe  great  tokens  of  reverence, 
being  very  punctual  in  fitting  themfelves  for  the  giamma.  Their  general  preparative 
confifts  in  warning ;  which  is  fuch  a  neceffary  right,  that  without  its  obfervation  it  is 
impoffible  to  be  of  their  religion.  And  it  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  Ma- 
humedan  inftitutes,  that  wafhing  is  a  great  part  of  that  law;  nor  need  this  create  any 
man's  wonder,  feeing  that  all  the  Mufalmim  of  the  Alcoran  ufe  wafhing  in  a  myftic 
fignification  of  internal  purity,  and  that  the  foul  receives  the  benefit  of  their  corporeal 
lavors.  None  among  them  return  from  natural  evacuations,  but  they  wafh  the  parts 
liable  to  defilement;  nor  will  any,  who  is  a  virtuofo  in  the  ceremonies,  eat  with  unwafhed 
hands ;  which  at  firft  I  interpreted  a  mere  civil  cleanlinefs,  becaufe  they  ufe  no 
knives,  &c,  but  tear  their  viands  in  pieces  with  their  fingers,  but  upon  farther  fcrutiny 
^perceived  it  to  be  reckoned  by  the  fuperftitiofi  among  the  actions  of  religion. 

In  places  where  they  have  hot  baths,  (which  are  in  few  places  wanting)  they  ufe 
them  after  concubinate  and  all  improvident  pollutions  ;  but  their  greateft  exactnefs  in 
wafhing  is  at  their  going  to  prayer.  Then  every  part  where  nature  difburdens  her 
excretions  is  warily  cleanfcd,  and  the  other  parts  alfo  which  are  more  egregioufly 
obnoxious  to  pollution.  If  any  Moor,  after  he  has  wafhed  at  home,  in  his  way  to 
the  giamma  chance  but  to  belch,  he  dares  not  enter  the  holy  roof  until  he  has  ufed 
the  lotion ;  and  therefore  in  the  foundation  of  a  giamma,  great  care  is  taken  that  it 
may  ftand  near  fome  fpring,  or  receptacle  of  water,  that  thofe  who  come  to  the  church 
may  be  provided  with  that  element  in  cafe  of  any  contingent  defilement,  without  the 
trouble  of  returning  home  to  wafh. 

When  they  come  to  the  door  of  the  giamma,  every  one  puts  off  his  fhoes  at  the 
ihrefhold,  and  then  enters  with  a  flow  pace,  erect  body,  and  eyes  bafhfully  looking 
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towards  heaven :  in  this  pofture  they  advance  directly  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  giamma, 
and  they  always  make  their  prayers  toward  that  point,  becaufe  in  all  their  devotions 
they  are  commanded  to  make  them  toward  Mecha.  While  they  are  in  the  giamma 
none  dare  openly  to  yawn,  cough,  walk,  difcourfe,  fpit,  fcratch  his  head  or  face,  but  if 
any  has  need  but  to  wipe  his  lips,  he  doth  it  unfeen,  covering  his  countenance  with 
his  alheic,  which  is  a  loofe  garment  generally  worn  by  the  Moors. 

And  by  thefe  reverences  in  their  carriage  toward  holy  places  and  performances, 
they  are  taught  to  upbraid  the  Chriftians,  whofe  behaviour  at  facred  folemnities 
fome  of  the  Moors  have  obferved  to  be  of  a  far  different  character.  And  this  I 
learned  from  a  Moor  who  had  unluckily  been  in  England  to  make  the  animad- 
verfion,  with  whom  when  I  difcourfed  about  this  point,  he  told  me  with  anger  and 
indignation  in  his  looks,  that  it  was  a  fhame  to  fee  women,  dogs,  and  dirty  fhoes, 
brought  into  a  place  facred  to  God's  worfhip,  and  that  men  fhould  walk  and  difcourfe 
in  a  mofque,  as  in  a  public  borfa  or  exchange,  and  that  they  fhould  have  chairs  there 
to  fit  in  with  as  much  lafcivious  eafe  as  at  home ;  which  with  other  actions  of  the  like 
irreverence  he  zealoufly  repeated  to  reproach  the  Christian ;  and  indeed  I  was  not 
furnifhed  with  arguments  to  (nor  could  in  confeience)  excufe  any  confiderable  part  of 
his  animadverfion :  only  I  told  him,  that  as  for  the  exclufion  of  women  from  the 
public  offices  of  the  mofque,  it  was  a  doclrine  of  the  Alcoran,  grounded  upon  conceits 
of  imperfection  peculiar  to  that  fex,  which  are  not  fo  far  to  be  owned,  as  for  them  to 
exclude  the  females  from  the  means  of  their  chiefeft  felicity.  Befides,  this  excommu- 
sion  of  women  was  an  article  of  intercft  and  policy,  and  which  Mahumed  adopted 
into  his  religion  on  purpofe  to  compleafe  the  Jew,  who  at  this  day  begins  his  public 
prayer  with  a  thankfgiving  to  God,  que  no  le  bizo  mugcr,  that  he  did  not  make  him  a 
woman,  a  creature  not  allowed  to  ferve  him  in  the  fynagogue ;  and  that  feeing  we 
wanted  reafons  which  moved  the  Moors  to  this  practice,  we  could  incur  no  fcandal 
by  its  rejection.  As  for  his  objecting  our  bringing  dogs  into  the  church,  I  told  him 
it  was  an  uncomely  and  irrevcrend  pcrmiilion,  and  wholly  abhorred  by  knowing 
Chriftians  ;  that  there  was  a  provifion  made  againft  it,  and  that  it  had  been  his  ill  hap 
to  look  into  a  church  where  the  fanction  in  that  particular  met  with  a  rcmifs  execution. 
Next,  as  to  our  having  feats  in  the  mofque  (for  I  was  to  fpeak  in  his  own  dialect),  and 
to  fit  at  fome  parts  of  divine  fervice,  cuftom  and  innocent  convenience  were  all  that 
any  one  could  pretend  to  hallow  it.  But  as  for  walking  in  the  church  in  time  of 
divine  fervice,  or  therein  at  any  time  to  difcourfe  of  fecular  concernments,  that  it  was 
only  the  practice  of  profane  and  ill-difciplined  minds,  the  mifcarriage  of  the  rude, 
contrary  to  the  rule,  and  a  certain  argument  of  a  relaxed  difcipline  and  negligent 
luperintendant.  • 

Pudet  hac  opprobria. — 

But  I  return  to  the  giamma,  whither  the  alfaqui  comes  not  till  a  confiderable  number 
of  the  people  are  affembled  ;  who  in  the  prieft's  abfence  fpend  their  time  in  a  devout 
repetition  of  the  fallah,  a  word  that  fignifies  the  whole  form  of  their  prayers.  And 
when  the  alfaqui  is  come,  he  advanceth  ftraight  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mofque,  and 
the  people  fall  orderly  into  ranks  behind  him.  Upon  this  the  prieft  begins  the  prayer, 
in  a  voice  moderately  elevated,  which  the  people  humbly  repeat  after  him.  At  the 
pronouncing  of  lllah  d gbeber,  that  is,  God  is  the  great,  they  all  life  an  elevation  both 
of  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven:  at  the  name  of  Mecha,  they  all  kit's  the  ground;  but 
when  they  mention  Muley  Mahumed,  and  the  mercies  he  procures  them,  they  fall 
proftrate,  and  upon  the  fudden,  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  re-ailume  an  creel:.     When  the 
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prieft  hath  repeated  La  Utah  Mahumed  reful  allah  four  times,  the  almuden  difmifleth 
the  people  ;  and  when  they  leave  the  giamma,  the  alfaqui  goes  firft,  as  a  token  of 
his  prelacy  above  the  people.  Their  fallah  or  fervice  is  very  fhort,  for  if  it  took  up 
any  confiderable  time,  the  frequency  of  its  return  would  take  up  moft  of  their  leifure, 
and  thereby  be  a  fenfible  impediment  to  their  temporal  vocations. 

In  the  clofure  of  this  chapter,  I  thought  to  have  fpoken  fomething  of  the  Morefco 
mufic  in  the  mofque,  but  this  1  found  to  be  a  delightful  piece  of  devotion,  wherein 
they  feem  to  be  very  ignorant.  I  have  been  told,  that  in  former  time  they  had  in 
every  giamma  fome  lay-perfons  that  underftood  the  cadences  of  the  Alcoran,  and 
which  could  fmg  it  in  its  original  metre,  which  mufl  needs  be  very  harm  harmony,  if 
any  at  all,  in  regard  of  the  incapacity  that  is  in  the  Alcoran  language  to  fall  into  fyllabical 
tneafures  and  tunable  proportions.  Befides,  the  Moors  have  very  harm  and  fawing 
voices,  as  they  will  have  caufe  to  obferve  who  have  had  their  ears  grated  with  their 
amorous  fonnets,  in  which  all  are  wont  to  exprefs  their  fweetefl:  and  bell  moving 
accents. 

CHAP.  \T.  —  Ofthe  Morefco  Church  Government.  The  Alcalib,  or  High  Prieji.  The 
Inftruilion  of  the  Women.  Forms  of  Prayer.  Charms  compofed  by  the  Marabitos  or 
Marabouts.     Sabbaoth,  its  Jnjiitution,  Celebration. 

SOME  have  laid  it  down  for  a  great  reach  in  Muley  Mahumed,  that  he  referved 
the  church  government  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  which  is  {till  vifible  in  the 
Grand  Seignior  and  the  Sophi ;  for  albeit  the  one  hath  a  mufti,  and  the  other  a 
muftard-dini  to  infpect  the  ecclefiaftic  affairs,  and  to  be  as  the  oracular  interpreters  of 
the  Mahumedan  law,  yet  their  election  is  incommunicably  in  themfelves.  And  albeit 
that  thefe  principal  churchmen  are  had  in  fo  great  efteem  with  their  princes,  that 
their  decifions  are  fcarce  ever  contradicted  by  them,  yet  when  their  determinations  are 
not  confiftent  with  the  intereft  of  the  publ'c,  thefe  great  oracles  are  difmiffed,  and 
others  introduced,  who  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  in  their  fentences.  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Mahumedan  princes  are  in  effect  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  chief 
expofitors  of  religion.  But  not  much  of  this  can  be  obferved  in  the  Moors'  church 
government,  who  have  in  every  cavila  (or  county)  an  alcalib,  or  high  prieft,  in  whofe 
nomination  the  fecular  power  doth  not  at  all  interpofe,  for  he  is  chofen  out  of,  and 
by  the  alfaquis,  over  whom  he  is  inverted  with  a  power,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
depofe,  or  otherwife  chaftife  the  offending  clergy.  Immediately  upon  this  arch  prieft's 
election,  he  is  poffeffed  of  the  giamma  gheber,  or  great  church :  wherein  upon  every 
Jriday  he  expounds  fome  text  of  the  Alcoran,  unto  which  exercife  he  always  goes 
accompanied  with  the  chief  perfonages  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  being  entered 
the  church,  he  immediately  afcends  the  albambar  (which  is  a  bench  about  five  fteps 
from  the  ground)  with  a  tall  ftaff  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  often  beats  upon  the 
bench  to  exprefs  his  zeal,  and  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  more  fignal  attention  to  what 
he  then  delivers.  This  difcourfe,  homily,  expofition,  or  fermon,  exceeds  not  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  is  delivered  exactly  by  heart.  And  when  it  is  ended,  the 
almuden  dillolvcs  the  congregation,  and  the  alcalib  returns  to  his  houfe  accompanied 
with  the  chief  of  the  place,  and  in  his  paffage  he  receives  the  cuftomary  tokens  of 
refpcct  from  the  people.  And  whatever  fome  curfory  review  of  this  country  tell  us 
of  the  other  priefts  making  fermons  to  the  people,  yet  having  with  fome  diligence 
made  enquiry  into  this  particular,  I  found  that  the  office  of  preaching  was  peculiar  to 
•he  alcalib,  or  chief  prieft,  and  that  no  fermons  were  celebrated  at  any  other  church, 
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but  at  the  giamma  gheber,  (that  which  I  may  Englifh  the  cathedral.)  This  eminent 
church-man  is  feldom  feen  in  public,  but -at  this  exercife ;  for  to  make  himfelf  the 
more  reverenced  he  affects  retirement,  fpending  his  hours  in  the  fludy  of  the  Alcoran, 
and  in  refolving  fuch  cafes  as  the  laity  prefent  him,  who  efteem  his  refolutions  infallible; 
and  this,  with  a  careful  infpeclion  into  the  deportment  of  the  inferior  clergy,  doth 
conftitute  the  office  and  government  of  the  alcalib.  As  for  his  revenues,  they  are 
fuitable  to  his  condition;  and  as  to  his  life,  it  is  auftere  and  referved,  he  affecting  a 
peculiar  gravity  in  all  his  carriage.  Every  alcalib  has  his  diftinct  diocefe,  out  of  which 
he  has  no  power,  fo  that  the  alcalib  of  Beni-Aros  hath  nothing  to  do  in  Minkel,  for 
every  one  is  abfolute  in  his  own  cavila. 

At  the  public  inftructions  of  the  giamma  none  are  prefent  but  the  males,  for  the 
women,  as  I  faid,  are  denied  ad  mi  (Hon  into  the  affembly,  yet  are  not  wholly  deftitute 
of  the  means  of  being  taught  religion  :  for  upon  every  Friday  they  repair  to  the  houfe 
of  the  alfaqui,  where  his  wife  is  bound  to  inftruct  them  :  but  her  lectures  ufually 
concern  good  houfewifery,  and  how  they  fhould  demean  themfelves  to  their  hufbands, 
in  obedience  and  fubmiflion,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  their  fellow-wives.  All  the 
while  the  women  are  at  the  prieft's  houfe,  he  is  not  to  return  home,  nor  ftir  out  of 
the  giamma,  but  hath  his  meat  brought  him  thither.  But  for  what  reafon  the  pried 
fhould  be  under  this  reftraint,  I  leave  any  one  to  imagine,  who  has  heard  of  the 
Morefco  jealoufy.  But  now  in  cafe  the  prieft  has  no  wife,  who  feldom  wants  four ; 
or  that  by  any  indifpofuion  fhe  is  not  able  to  perform  this  office,  then  it  is  difcharged 
by  fome  aged  matron  of  the  place  ;  and  for  a  further  fupplement  of  the  women's  being 
debarred  of  the  giamma,  their  hufbands  repeat  unto  them  fuch  leffons  as  they  have 
heard  there ;  and  this  is  all  that  on  this  account  I  could  obferve  of  the  Moors' 
women. 

Muley  Mahumed  flyled  prayer  the  key  of  Paradife,  and  the  pillar  of  religion,  that 
he  might  the  better  recommend  its  practice  to  his  converts,  who  generally  maintain  fo 
careful  a  performance  of  this  duty,  that  no  fecular  bufinefs  can  detain  them  from,  nor 
any  thing  divert  them  at,  their  devotion.  I  once  endeavoured  to  collect  their  prayers 
into  an  order,  the  better  to  take  a  diftincl:  view  of  this  pillar  of  their  religion,  but  I 
found  them  reduced  to  no  certain  form  extracted  out  of  the  Alcoran,  but  were  a  col- 
lection of  fome  incoherent  fentences  magnifying  the  power  and  mercy  of  God.  Their 
firft  prayer,  or  rather  their  creed,  is  that  which  the  almuden  proclaims  with  a  loud 
voice,  when  he  calls  the  people  to  the  mofque ;  as  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahu- 
med his  meffenger ;  and  this  admits  of  no  variation.  The  fecond  prayer  is  the  firft 
chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  wherein  there  is  fome  difference  according  to  tranflaiions  (in 
which  the  Alcoran  hath  been  very  unhappy)  ;  but  thofe  which  I  have  feen  in  Latin, 
Spanith,  and  French,  agree  in  this  traduction  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  King  of  the  Day  of  Judgment :  thm 
art  he  whom  we  adore :  it  is  from  thee  that  we  require  help :  guide  us  in  the  right 
way,  in  the  way  of  thofe  with  whom  thou  art  pleafed,  againft  whom  thou  art  not 
angry,  and  we  (hall  not  go  aftray.  This  prayer  is  repeated  with  the  former,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Papifts  repeat  their  Pater-nofter  with  the  Ave-Maria  :  for  the  Moors 
have  their  tefferae  precariae,  or  their  beads,  wherewith  they  number  thjir  prayers. 
And  the  whole  corona  or  rofary  confifts  of  ninety-eight,  which  the  devori,  or  reli- 
gioufly  affected,  carry  always  about  them.  They  have  a  cuftom  to  repeat  often 
together  the  firft  words  of  the  prayer,  which  they  conclude  to  be  a  great  act  of 
charity,  as  fupplying  by  this  repetition  the  defaults  of  fuch  as  are  remifs  in  this 
duty. 

In 
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In  the  name  of  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  is  the  proeme  of  every  chapter  in  the 
Alcoran,  and  were  the  firft  words  that  Mahumed  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  when  he  came 
out  of  his  epileptic  fits,  which  he  made  the  people  believe  were  trances.  And  with 
the  fame  words  the  Mahumedan  doctors  begin  all  their  difcourfes;  and  the  letters 
written  in  Morefco  language,  if  the  pen-men  are  precife,  are  likewife  introduced  in 
the  fame  form.  There  is  a  learned  man,  that  tells  of  a  prayer  among  the  Mahu- 
medans,  which  is  called  The  Prayer  of  Jefus  the  Son  of  Mary,  ending  thus,  And  let  not 
fuch  an  one  bear  rule  over  me,  that  will  have  no  pity  upon  me,  for  thy  mercy  fake, 
O  thou  moll  merciful.  But  having  diligently  enquired,  I  could  not  find  that  the  pre- 
fent  Moors  have  any  fuch  litany  in  their  ufes.  There  are  few  who  are  able  to  read, 
that  want  manuals  of  private  devotions,  which  are  compofed  by  the  morabitos,  or 
morabouts,  and  are  indeed  rather  to  be  termed  charms,  than  prayers.  Now  thefe 
morabitos,  or  morabouts,  are  a  fort  of  Alarbes  which  are  fkilled,  or  fo  pretend  to  be, 
in  the  law  of  Mahumed,  fevere  in  their  converfation,  bearing  a  great  orientation  of 
fanftity,  pretending'to  prophefy,  or  predictions.  They  compofe  all  forts  of  charms, 
to  which  the  Moor  is  fo  addifted,  that  he  has  one  /or  every  occafion  :  I  have  feen  a 
whole  book  thereof,  containing  fome  for  the  child-bearing  women,  to  facilitate  their 
-travail ;  fome  for  the  paffenger,  to  guide  him  in  the  way  ;  fome  for  the  foldier  ;  and 
one  for  the  horfe,  which  is  much  in  the  fervice  of  the  faddle  :  this  they  hang  under 
the  heart's  neck,  and  believe  that  it  keeps  him  from  being  blind,  or  dim-fighted. 
They  have  likewife  fpells  to  keep  their  cattle  healthy,  and  make  them  fruitful,  all 
compofed  by  the  morabouts  and  priefts  ;  the  latter,  of  late,  being  much  given  to  this 
fort  of  compofures. 

And  now  from  thefe  fhort  notices  of  the  giamma  and  its  appendages,  I  pafs  to  fpeak 
of  the  Morefco  Sabbaoth.  That  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  is  the  weekly  feftival  of  the 
Mahumedans,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  Jew,  who  keeps  the  fixth,  according  to 
our  account,  and  from  the  Chriftian  who  obferves  the  feventh,  is  known  unto  every 
one  that  knows  any  thing  of  this  fubjeft.  About  the  inftitution  of  this  Sabbaoth, 
variety  of  opinions  may  be  met  with  :  for  fome  derive  its  original  from  the  veneration 
Mahumed  bore  to  the  new  moon,  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared  on  Friday,  the  fame 
day  he  began  his  impofture ;  and  in  memory  of  fo  happy  an  abodement,  he  fet  apart 
this  for  folemn  worfhip.  There  is  another  conjecture  which  fetcheth  its  inftitution 
from  fome  heathen  rites -paid  on  this  day  to  Venus,  whofe  name  Friday  bears.  But 
there  is  little  ground  of  this  opinion,  further  than  it  may  well  fuit  with  the  genius  of 
Mahumedifm  to  have  a  day  facred  to  the  goddefs  of  carnality.  But  that  opinion 
herein  feems  beft  to  agree  with  the  chronicles  of  Mahumed,  which  makes  his  efcape 
from  the  confpiracy  of  the  nobles  of  Mecha,  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  this  Sabbaoth, 
from  which  deliverance  the  Mahumedan  hegira  had  its  original  and  name.  And  in 
this  Mahumed  undoubtedly  imitated  the  ancient  Chriftians,  who  took  their  jgras  from 
fome  notable  perfecutions.  But  whatever  was  the  original  of  this  Sabbaoth,  I  obferved 
that  it  has  no  great  marks  of  reverence  above  other  days :  for  on  it  the  Moors  go 
to  plough,  hold  their  markets,  open  (hops,  and  omit  little  of  their  ordinaries,  fo  that  I 
muft  ret  raft  my  calling  of  it  a  Sabbaoth. 

They  indeed  on  this  day  have  an  expofition  at  the  giamma  gheber,  and  on  it  they 
put  on  their  whiteft  alheics,  drefs  their  locks,  and  are  feen  in  their  beft  accoutrements. 
The  women  likewife  on  this  day  vifit  the  fepulchrcs,  and  ftrew  the  graves  of  their 
deceafed  friends  with  green  boughs  and  herbs  :  and  this  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
.remark  upon  this  fubjeft. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. —  Of  the  Morefco  Judicatory,  Chief  Minifier  of  Jufiice,  Rule  and  Manner 
of  Proccfs,  Tejiimony  upon  Oath,  Recovery  of  Debts,  Puuijhmcnt  of  Forgers  cf 
Writings. 

THE  Moors  have  no  judicatories,  or  public  houfes  where  they  affemble  about 
judicial  controverfies ;  neither  have  they  any  mercenary  advocates,  or  profefled  law- 
yers, but  all  is  decided  by  an  alcadde'e,  who  is  appointed  by  the  fupreme  ruler  to  be 
the  minifter  of  juftice  in  the  cavila  and  town  where  he  lives.  Now  every  cavila  hath 
a  peculiar  alcadde'e,  from  whom  they  cannot  appeal  to  any  other  but  alcadde  gheber, 
or  the  chief  of  thefe  juftices,  who  is  appointed  to  receive  iuch  appeals,  and  is  in 
conftant  attendance  upon  the  King,  or  chief  governor.  But  it  is  not  permitted  to  ufe 
thefe  appeals,  except  in  caufes  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  deeifion 
of  the  local  alcaddees  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  of  that  importance  that  the  parties  are 
unwilling  to  acquiefce  in  the  folitary  fentence  of  one  fingle  alcaddee. 

Thefe  jufticiaries  take  no  ftate  of  retirement,  nor  do  they  weary  out  the  poor  clients 
with  tedious  attendances ;  but  to  fignify  the  facility  of  accefs,  and  their  readinefs  to 
relieve  and  fuccour  *he  oppreffed,  thefe  alcaddees  fit  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  fome 
open  and  public  place,  to  hear  and  determine  all  cafes  that  are  brought  before  them. 
And  albeit  that  this  manner  of  doing  juftice  be  conformable  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
greateft  and  beft  antiquity,  as  alfo  very  Significative  of  open  and  clear  dealing  ;  yet  the- 
Moor  renders  another  reafon  thereof,  and  that  it  is  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  and  jealoufy 
of  corrupt  carriage  in  the  alcaddee  with  the  female  plaintiffs  that  folicit  him  for 
divorces. 

Every  one  of  thefe  local  alcadde'es  has  two  afieflbrs,  who  in  abftrufer  pleas  affift  him 
with  their  counfels:  but  the  chief  employment  of  thefe  fidefmen,  is  to  copy  out  the 
fentences  of  the  alcaddee,  and  to  draw  up  all  the  contracts  that  come  to  be  confirmed 
by  him  ;  for  there  is  no  bargain  efteemed  legal  and  authentic,  till  it  be  certified  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  topical  alcadde'e. 

The  Moors,  as  all  other  Mahumcdans,  acknowledge  the  Alcoran  to  be  the  immut- 
able rule  both  of  civil  juftice  and  religion,  and  therefore  according  to  the  letter  and 
interpretation  thereof,  the  alcaddee  frames  all  his  definitions  and  judgments.  Here 
is  no  intriguing  the  plea  with  refolutions,  cafes,  precedents,  reports,  moth-eaten 
ftatutes,  &c  ;  but  every  thing  is  determined  according  to  the  frelh  circumftances  of 
the  fad,  and  the  proof  of  what  is  alledgcd.  The  teftimony  of  two  men,  if  they  are 
of  known  fobriety,  is  fufficient  to  make  good  the  allegation  ;  but  there  muft  be  twelve 
to  ratify  it,  if  their  converfation  be  fufpected :  for  the  Moors  believe,  that  aniongft 
twelve  men  as  much  honefty  may  be  met  with  as  will  equal  what  can  be  found  in  any 
two.  If  any  alfaqui  or  pricft  be  introduced  to  give  evidence  to  the  depending  conteft, 
his  bare  affirmative  or  negative  depofition  is  of  validity  to  put  a  period  to  the  difpute, 
and  the  alcaddee  fuperfedes  all  enquiry,  when  the  prieft  hath  declared  the  ftate  of 
the  caufe  :  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  inftances,  they  give  a  reverend  estimation  to 
their  priefts,  whofe  prefence  fecures  the  civil  difquilitions  a  great  veneration  with  the 
many. 

In  taking  the  teftimony  of  a  Moor  upon  oath,  the  fcrvant  of  the  alcaddee  carries  the 
deponent  to  the  giamma  or  mofque,  where  in  the  prefence  of  the  alcadde'e  lie  [wears 
by  that  holy  place,  that  he  will  declare  all  what  he  knows  concerning  the  matter,  to 
which  he  is  to  give  evidence.  But  oaths  are  never  adminiftered  to  any  in  another 
man's  cafe,  but  iuch  as  are  fufpected  perions,  and  they  are  dually  numbered  among 
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the  rogues  and  faithlefs,  who  have  no  credit  without  them ;  befides  it  is  never  per- 
mitted for  a  man  to  fwear  in  his  own  cafe,  but  tor  want  of  witneffes,  or  when  the 
accufation  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  impeached  cannot  otherwiie  receive  purgation. 
As  for  the  Chriftian  and  Jew,  they  are  fufFered  to  give  teftimony  according  to  the  rites 
and  cuftoms  of  their  own  religions  ;  but  the  Moors  are  not  forward  to  put  them  upon 
this  trial,  as  doubting  that-fear  of  punifhment  fliould  tempt  them  to  perjury,  and  thofe 
who  are  thereunto  acceffary  (according  to  the  Morefco  principle)  are  involved  in  the 
guilt. 

In  pleas  of  debt,  it  is  required  that  the  reality  of  the  debt  be  firft  manifeft,  which 
being  done  before  the  alcaddee,  he  fignifies  it  to  the  almocadem  of  the  cavila  where 
the  debtor  lives,  who  upon  his  fignification  commands  a  prefent  payment  to  be  made  ; 
but  if  the  debtor  refufe  or  be  unable  to  give  the  creditor  fatisfaction,  the  almocadem 
remits  him  to  the  alhab's,  or  prifon,  (which  is  always  near  the  almocadem's  houfe)  where 
he  ftays  till  bailed  thence  by  fufficient  fureties,  or  perfonally  pays  the  debt. 

And  to  fecure  their  courts  of  juftice  from  interfering,  or  claming  one  with  another ; 
the  alcaddee  of  one  cavila  may  not  intermeddle  with  any  thing  that  is  tranfacted  in 
another,  but  every  one  moves  orderly  in  his  own  fphere,  and  confines  his  proceedings 
within  the  punctual  limits  of  his  afligned  jurifdiclion.  And  that  herein  there  might  be 
no  collufion,  covin,  or  impofture,  every  alcaddee  has  his  privy  feal,  wherewith  he 
firms  the  contract,  or  other  things  that  pafs  under  his  hand.  And  the  feal  is  ufually 
engraven  with  the  name  of  the  alcaddee,  and  place  of  his  office.  And  yet  notwith- 
standing this  care  to  prevent,  they  have  the  villany  of  forging  deeds,  which  is  done 
by  fome  (killed  in  the  alcadde'e's  office.  But  upon  detection  he  that  produces  the 
forged  paper  is  immediately  imprifoned,  and  remains  without  hope  of  enlargement, 
till  he  declares  the  forger,  and  after  that  the  alcaddee  puts  upon  him  a  pecuniary 
mulct ;  but  he  deals  much  more  feverely  with  the  principal  in  his  forgery,  who  for  the 
firft  conviction  receives  a  ftiarp  reprimand  from  the  alcaddee,  and  after  that  the 
almocadem  is  ordered  to  burn  his  houfe  ;  but  if  he  be  found  to  repeat  his  offence,  the 
forger  dies  without  mercy,  which  juft  rigour  fecures  them  from  the  mifchiefs  of 
counterfeit  writings  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right.  So  that  this  is  a  villany  through 
the  whole  world  condignly  puniflied  ;  and  by  our  own  laws,  a  fecond  forgery  of  deeds 
concerning  another's  land  after  a  former  conviction,  is  felony. 

CHAP.  XI.  —  The  Morefco  Punijlimcnls  of  Fornication,  Adultery,   Thievery,  Retalia- 
tion, Murder,  Bribery,  Ufury,  Alcaddee' s  Revenue,  Opinion  of  the  Jews. 

IN  the  Morefco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and  fornication  are  found  in  the  firft 
comma,  whofe  difference  in  the  Moors'  opinion  may  be  collected  from  their  penalties. 
For  adultery,  it  is  always  capital,  infomuch  that  without  regard  of  any  eminence  or 
quality,  the  convict  thereof  is  certainly  ftoned  to  death,  which  is  done  with  moft 
notorious  circumftances.  For  firft  the  day  of  execution  is  publifhed,  then  the  criminal 
is  brought  to  the  Calvary,  where  buried  up  to  the  naval  in  a  mat  mora,  or  a  pit  digged 
for  that  purpofe,  every  one  prefent  cafts  one  ftone,  and  no  more  at  him,  faying,  this 
is  for  thy  filthy  tranfgreffion  of  the  law  ;  but  if  the  adulterous  be-perfons  of  condition, 
their  friends  have  licence  to  difpatch  them  privily,  to  prevent  the  bpen  reproach  to 
their  family. 

In  the  punifhing  fornication  they  are  lefs  rigorous,  as  finding  the  mifchief  thereof 
not  to  be  of  fo  large  a  derivation,  as  that  of  adultery.  And  if  the  perfons  convicted 
of  this  unchaftity  are  in  the  ftate  of  ccclibate,  they  are  only  chaftiled  with  fcourges : 

but 
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but  if  either  be  married,  or  under  matrimonial  contract,  death  is  the  certain  penance. 
But  the  Moors  are  no  lefs  folemn  in  whipping  the  fornicator,  than  in  (toning  the 
adulterer.  For  on  Friday,  after  the  arch  pricft  has  ended  his  ledture,  the  offender,  if 
a  man,  is  placed  at  the  great  door  of  the  giamma  gueber,  or  cathedral  church,  naked 
down  to  the  middle,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  congregation  receives  an  hundred 
ftripes  on  his  back  from  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  has  a  certain 
number  of  blankeles  (or  Morefco  twopences,)  for  his  fervice  ;  the  Moors  as  they  pafs 
by  the  chaftiied,  ufe  thefe  deprecatory  words,  Allah  Jffecni  min  had  El  ham.  i.  e.  God 
deliver  me  from  this  wicked  fellow.  The  woman  who  hath  been  partner  in  the 
filthinefs,  fuffers  her  puniihment  in  the  night,  when  fhe  is  whipt  through  the  flreets, 
but  with  more  feverity  than  the  man,  becaufe  the  Moors  fuppofe  the  female  to  be  of  a 
predominant  allurement  in  fuch  unclean  commixtures. 

The  Moors  who  live  in  a  roving  condition  are  much  addicted  to  thievery,  againft 
which  the  alcaddce  proceeds  by  thefe  fteps  of  punifhment :  for  the  firft  theft  the  con- 
vict is  publicly  whipt  in  the  aliouck  or  market ;  for  the  fecond,  he  lofeth  his  hand; 
for  the  third  theft  he  may  truly  be  faid  to  die  without  mercy.  For  the  Moors  obferve 
Caligula's  feverity  in  making  the  offender  exquifitely  fenfible  of  his  death,  which 
they  inflict.  Againft  the  day  of  the  thief's  execution,  the  youth  of  the  place  are 
advertifed  to  prepare  their  instruments  of  blood,  which  are  little  dry  canes,  made  in 
the  fafhion  of  darts,  accurately  fharp  pointed,  thefe  they  hurl  at  the  naked  body  of  the 
malefactor,  till  his  whole  fkin  be  ftruck  therewith  full  of  holes,  and  when  they  find 
him  finking  under  the  torture,  they  drag  and  hang  him  up  by  the  heels  upon  a  gate, 
or  the  like,  where  he  breathes  out  his  laft  in  torments,  and  being  dead  he  is  Ioathfomely 
expofed  to  the  birds  of  prey. 

In  bodily  injuries  they  obferve  the  law  of  retaliation,  as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  &c.  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  maimed  party  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
reparation,  or  without  any  fatisfadtion  to  remit  the  wrong;  but  this  is  not  permitted 
till  the  matter  hath  been  tried  before  thealcaddee,  and  the  hurt  party  publicly  declared 
th;t  he  is  willing  either  freely  to  forgive  the  injury,  or  to  accept  fo  much  money  in  full 
repair. 

And  however  the  municipal  laws  of  fome  countries  put  a  vaft  difference  between 
murder  and  man-flaughter,  as  appears  in  their  defined  punifhments,  yet  in  Barbary  all 
homicide,  or  killing  of  a  man  by  a  man,  is  capital. 

And  the  Moors  have  herein  two  concefiions.  The  one  is  to  licenfe  the  next  kindred 
of  the  flain,  to  take  money  for  his  blood  of  him  that  fpilt  it.  The  other  to  permit  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  to  kill  the  murderer,  without  any  judicial  procedure,  if  he 
be  not  already  in  fafc  cuftody  ;  which  is  no  more  than  a  purfuance  of  that  pofition, 
Revenge  is  no  fin.  Of  this  there  happened  a  famous  inftance,  not  many  months  before 
I  left  Barbary,  an  account  whereof,  as  it  was  given  me  by  my  old  friend  Cidi  Alii  Mulud 
Ben  Ali,  take  as  follows. 

.  A  Moor  of  Taiga  not  far  from  Tituan  having  his  brother  treachcroufly  murdered 
by  one  of  the  vicinage,  undertook  to  purfuc  the  fugitive  murderer,  with  defign  to 
avenge  his  relation's  blood,  and  coming  to  Alcazer  Gtieber,  he  was  informed  that  the 
perfon  he  fought  for  had  fome  days  before  been  there,  and  that  he  had  put  on  a 
pilgrim's  habit,  with  full  rcfolution  to  pay  a  holy  journey  to  Media;  upon  which  the 
purfuer  put  on  the  like  habit,  and  in  profecution  of  his  defign  purpoled  to  perform  the 
fame  pilgrimage ;  but  being  come  to  Morocco,  he  overtook  and  lodged  with  the 
murderer  in  the  pilgrims'  hofpital,  where  early  the  next  morning  he  flew  him  ;  where- 
upon being  apprehended  and  examined  upon  the  frefh  circumftances  of  the  fact,  he 
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produced  a  certificate'undcr  the  hand  of  the  alcaddee  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  that 
his  brother  was  fhin,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  to  avenge  his  death,  the  murderer 
being  fled,  and  likewife  anfwered  them,  that  that  was  the  homicide  whom  he  had 
killed,  whereupon  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  corpfe  left  to  his  difpofal,  to 
which  giving  a  decent  interment,  he  returned  home  to  receive  the  praifes  ot  his 
gallantry. 

But  to  return  to  the  alcaddce,  whom  I  (hall  here  only  obferve  in  his  revenue  and 
office  ;  as  to  the  former  it  is  very  considerable,  for  he  figns  not  a  paper  without  a  fee  ; 
and  as  to  the  latter  it  is  very  honourable  and  careful,  for  all  civil  aftairs  pafs  through 
his  hands,  and  he  daily  fits  attending  on  all  qualities  of  perfons  without  varying  his 
refpect  to  any.  If  he  be  corrupt  in  this  charge,  the  alcaddce  gueber,  upon  mature 
conviction,  turns  him  out  of  office,  which  is  his  extreme!!:  penalty. 

But  indeed  the  minifters  of  juftice  have  no  opportunity  to  be  collufive,  as  being  free 
from  the  great  allurement  of  dealing  falfely,  for  bribery  is  not  known  atnonglt  them. 
Ufury  (which  I  promifed  to  intimate  in  this  chapter)  is  totally  forbidden  by  their  law  ; 
for  Mahumed  hath  made  it  an  irremiflable  fin,  and  the  uiurer  in  as  bad  a  condition  as 
the  devil,  leaving  him  neither  will  nor  hope  to  be  laved. 

Yet  notvuthftanding  the  feverity  of  the  law,  and  the  fuppofition  of  this  crime  ;  the 
Moors  have  a  cufiom  which  much  favours  it ;  for  he  that  borrows  money  of  another 
wherewith  to  traffic  and  gain,  gives  the  lender  an  equal  lhare  of  the  profits,  and  in  cafe 
the  borrower  lofe  the  whole  principal,  he  is  obliged  to  make  it  good  to  him  that  lends 
it,  but  if  only  part  be  loft,  the  remainder  is  employed  to  regain  it.  And  it  is  ufual 
with  the  lender  to  forbear  the  borrower,  till  he  perceives  him  fraudulent,  carelefs,  or 
unfortunate. 

And  becaufe  the  fin  of  ufury  is  fo  notorious  among  the  Jews,  the  Moors  believe 
that  for  it  they  are  opprefied  of  God,  and  live  exiles  from  their  own  Canaan.  But  it 
is  eafy  to  obferve  a  fort  of  antipathy  between  thefe  people,  notwithllanding  that  they 
are  conjoined  in  neighbourhood,  commerce,  and  in  very  many  rites  both  civil  and 
religious.  But  the  contempt  is  reciprocal  ;  for  if  the  Moor  by  way  of  proverb  fay, 
As  deceitful  as  a  Jew,  the  Jew  repays,  As  unbelieving  as  a  Moor.  And  this  enmity 
I  remarked  in  a  Barabar  of  my  acquaintance,  who  obferving  the  Jews  very  much 
frequent  my  lodging,  he  very  roundly  reproved  that  converfation,  and  angrily  told 
me,  that  the  Jews  were  born  to  cheat  both  the  Moor  and  the  Chriftian,  that  he  was 
allured  that  they  were  not  defcended  of  Adam,  but  that  they  were  breed  of  the  bone 
of  a  dead  bead,  and  when  he  conjectured  my  incredulity  of  his  ridiculous  fiory,  by  my 
fmiling  thereat,  he  told  me  in  angry  zeal,  that  he  would  pledge  his  head  for  the  truth 
of  his  allertion  ;  whereupon  I  demanding  what  he  conceived  of  thofe  Jews  who  turned 
Moors,  he  anfwered  that  there  was  fuch  efficacy  in  their  religion  that  tit  made  all  thofe 
good  who  embraced  it. 

CHAP.  XII.  —  The  Morefco  Opinion  of  Marriage,  Manner  of  wooing,  Marriage  Solemnity, 
carrying  heme  the  Bride,  offering  Wedding  Feajt. 

THAT  marrizge  is  honourable  among  all  men,  if  it  were  not.a  truth  dropt  from  an 
infpired  pen,  might  be  proved  by  induclion,  and  the  oecumenical  content  ot  all 
nations,  which  pretend  to  any  fettled  rites  in  religion  or  policy.  As  for  Mahumed, 
he  had  matrimony  in  lo  peculiar  an  eilimauon,  that  he  made  it  the  fecond  of  his  eight 
precepts,  and  enjoined  every  lubject  ol  his  law  to  marry  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  making 
the  predominant  end  thereof,  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  his  feet.     He  like- 
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wile  told  them  that  chafte  celibate  was  impofllblc,  and  that  thofe  who  pretended  to  live 
therein,  werejuflly  to  be  fufpected  for  unclean  converfation.  And  hence  perhaps  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Moors  (who  are  the  Puritans  in  Mahumetifm,)  are  fa  generally 
obfervant  of  this  commandment ;  for  few  among  '.hem  are  found  to  live  out  of  the  (late 
of  wedlock,  if  they  are  able  to  purchafe  a  wife.  But  many  are  not  very  prone  to  take 
all  the  liberty  in  marrying  indulged  them  bv  their  Prophet ;  for  albeit  he  permits  them 
plurality  of  wives,  yet  there  are  feveral  families  that  for  many  ages  have  confined  them- 
felves  to  one  :  and  I  have  met  with  thole  who  abhor  that  filthy  pofition  fathered  upon 
Muhumed,  that  the  more  they  are  fpiritual,  the  more  liberty  and  abilities  they  have 
to  be  carnal. 

Unto  the  perfons  that  are  to  be  married  there  is  no  converfation  permitted  till  the 
knot  be  tied,  fo  that  both  parties  take  one  the  other  upon  truft,  and  the  man  perchance 
never  fees  the  woman  till  they  be  brought  to  the  bride-chamber ;  a  cuftom  that  would 
be  very  hardly  digefted  bv  the  Utopians,  who  think  it  very  unreafonable  that  a  man 
mould  take  a  wife  with  lefs  fcrutiny  than  he  doth  his  horfc,  and  that  he  mould  bring 
one  to  be  the  perpetual  partner  of  his  life,  with  lefs  information  than  he  doth  a  horfc  to 
his  liable,  which  he  may  part  with  the  next  day. 

But  the  contriver  of  the  New  Atlantis  finds  all  thefe  inconveniences  avoidable  by  the 
cuftom  of  Benlalem  :  where  (fai'h  he)  near  every  town  there  is  a  couple  of  pools  (which 
they  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools)  ;  in  thefe  it  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
man,  another  of  the  woman,  to  fee  them  feverally  both  naked.  And  the  Moors  have  a 
cuftom  not  much  differing  from  this  of  Benfalem,  for  upon  the  defign  of  marriage  two 
of  the  man's  female  friends,  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  wedlock  to  underftand  its 
perquifites,  are  appointed  to  view  the  intended  bride,  and  to  give  the  fuitor  an  account 
of  her  bodily  accomplifhments  and  defects,  which  is  exactly  entered  in  the  contract, 
and  if  any  infirmity  be  concealed  for  which  the  hufband  afterward  diflikes  her,  he  may 
put  her  away  ;  and  this  makes  them  very  cautious  to  omit  nothing  in  the  fearch  or 
report ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  examination  paffed  upon  the  man,  becaufe  he  is  daily  ex- 
poled  to  a  free  cenfure. 

If  this  inquifition  be  paffed  with  f itisfaction,  then  they  proceed  to  frame  the 
articles  of  marriage,  which  is  always  done  by  the  nearefl  friends  or  relations  of  the 
parties  to  be  contracted.  And  when  they  have  finifhed  them,  they  are  brought  to  the 
alcadde'e  to  be  confirmed  under  his  hand  and  leal  ;  for  unlefs  the  bargain  be  thus  rati- 
fied, the  woman  in  cafe  of  her  hufband's  death,  or  her  own  divorce,  cannot  recover 
the  portion  that  was  promifed  her,  or  rather  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  her  by 
the  man  ;  for  I  fuppofe  that  few  are  ignorant  of  the  Morefco  cuftom  of  buying  their 
wives.  When  the  paper  containing  the  bargain  has  paffed  the  alcaddee,  it  is  carried  to 
the  alfaqui,  who  having  per u fed  and  declared  his  approbation  of  its  contents,  he  bids 
the  man  take  home  the  woman  when  he  pleafeth  to  be  his  wife;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
done  by  the  pried  in  this,  according  to  their  eftimate. 

And  after  this  fhort  difpatch  of  wooing,  contract,  and  marriage,  the  bridegroom's 
next  confultation  is  with  his  own  convenience  in  order  to  fetch  home  his  bride  :  in 
which  the  warm  clime  fuffers  him  not  to  be  tedious.  But  herein  he  is  obliged  to 
obferve  the  appointed  times;  for  neither  all  weeks  in  the  year,  nor  all  days  in  the  week, 
nor  all  hours  in  the  day,  are  free  for  this  Solemnity.  For  the  taking  home  the  bride  is 
altogether  prohibited  during  their  Ramadan,  or  Lent :  the  like  prohibition  reacheth  unto 
the  Tuefdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  of  every  week,  and  on  the  canonical  or  regular 
day*  the  afternoon  and  evening  are  the  accultomary  hours.  At  the  time  when 
marriage  is  celebrated,  they  ufe  all  poflible  fignilications  of  joy  and  hospitality ;  and  ic 
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is  the  custom  for  the  friends  of  the  married  to  contribute  fomething  to  grace  their 
nuptials.  Therefore  if  the  married  pair  live  both  in  the  fame  town,  then  at  their  fet 
time  the  bridegroom  goes  attended  with  his  neareft  kindred,  who  coming  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  bride  are  not  fuffered  to  go  in,  but  wait  at  the  door  till  the  Negroes, 
which  the  hufband  hath  bought  or  borrowed  for  that  day,  bring  the  bride  from 
her  chamber  under  a  canopy  of  alheicks,  and  place  her  in  an  almaria,  or  clofe  chair 
(much  refembling  a  tub),  which  they  cover  with  fcarfs  and  ribbons.  And  in  this 
manner  fhe  is  borne  through  the  ftreets  by  Christians  that  are  captives,  and  for  want 
of  thefe  by  Negroes,  or  by  a  meaner  fort  of  Whites.  When  they  begin  their  march 
from  the  bride's  houfe  to  the  bridegroom's,  the  mufic,  colours,  and  drums  pafs  in  the 
firfl  rank  ;  next  to  them  go  fome  ancient  women,  who  have  been  a  long  fpace  married, 
all  clofely  veiled ;  immediate  next  after  the  almaria,  or  bride-chair,  march  thofe  who 
carry  the  clothes  and  prefents  of  the  bride,  which  have  been  made  her  by  her  friends, 
who  follow  immediately  after  in  a  regular  difpofition.  When  they  are  come  to  the 
bridegroom's,  the  chair  being  lighted,  the  Negroes  take  out  the  bride,  and  under  a 
canopv  of  alheicks  conduct  her  to  her  apartment,  where  (lie  is  received  by  fome  aged 
matrons,  who  instruct  her  in  the  important  offices  of  a  good  wife,  and  the  rules  of  that 
relation,  but  they  are  wary  of  betraying  any  difcouraging  ieverity,  and  therefore  inter- 
mit their  documents  by  tailing  the  good  cheer  provided  for  their  entertainment. 
While  the  bride  is  thus  careffing  the  matrons,  and  receiving  their  maternal  counfels, 
the  bridegroom  entertains  his  comrades,  feafting  them  with  the  bed  cufcuffow,  and 
brifk  wines,  if  their  over  fcrupuloufnefs  debar  them  not  the  cheerfulnefs  of  that  beve- 
rage. But  the  bridegroom  is  not  licenfed  for  that  time  to  drink  freely  of  any  ftrong 
liquor,  for  reafons  not  worth  the  mentioning. 

In  the  interim  of  this  entertainment,  the  bachelors  make  a  kind  of  offering  to  their 
wedded  companion ;  in  which  they  obferve  this  method  :  the  bridegroom  placeth  him- 
felf  upon  a  little  low  feat,  behind  him  ftand  two  Negroes  bending  his  head  moderately 
back;  then  come  the  bachelors,  who  cover  the  bridegroom's  forehead  and  brow  with 
metacales  (or  fingle  coins  of  gold)  and  blankcles,  according  to  their  affection  and 
ability  :  and  as  they  lay  them  on,  the  Negroes  ftroke  them  off  into  a  bafin  fet  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  bridegroom's  lap,  who  all  the  while  ihuts  his  eyes.  The  Negroes  like- 
wife  call  every  one  by  name  who  offer,  faying  Fulano  (or  fuch  an  one)  lays  on  fo  much, 
God  enlarge  his  life  and  riches.  And  this  continues  till  all  the  bachelors  have  been 
at  the  corban.  About  eight  of  the  clock  the  company  breaks  up,  with  refolution  to 
reaffemble  the  next  morn;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the  bridegroom  vifits  the  bride, 
whom  he  undreffes  with  his  own  hands,  firfl  taking  off  her  ornaments,  then  untieing 
her  drawers,  and  in  every  point  prepares  her  for  his  bed  ;  none  being  admitted  to  affifl, 
or  to  be  prefent  at  this  office.  And  this  they  fay  he  doth,  in  fignification  that  me  is 
wholly  and  only  at  his  difpofal. 

Some  conocidos,  or  intimate  affociates  of  the  bridegroom,  flay  behind  the  reft  of  the 
company  to  congratulate  the  firfl:  pleasures  of  his  marriage.  For  about  midnight  he 
leaves  his  bride  to  manifeft  unto  his  fc  left  companions  the  evidences  of  her  virginity, 
by  traditional  arguments  authentic  with  the  Moors.  This  good  news  they  all  celebrate 
with  incrcafe  of  jollity;  and  now  they  venture  to  warm  the  bridegroom  with  his  own 
fires,  and  endeavour  to  return  him  to  his  bride  crowned  with  his  own  vine.  But  if  fhe 
yield  not  thefe  testimonies  of  virginity,  it  is  in  his  power  to  put  her  to  death,  or  other- 
wife  to  difpofe  of  her  as  he  pleafeth.  For  they  efteem  that  the  mod  unpardonable  fort 
of  cozenage,  which  takes  a  man's  felf  and  his  money  for  that  which  is  impoffible  to  be 
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made  good.     And  thofe  women  nre  accounted  egrcgioufly  impudent,  who  confcious  of 
their  own  faiiur  put  themfelves  upon  this  adventure. 

But  if  for  this  injury  he  returns  her  to  her  friends,  fhe  meets  with  that  rigour  at  their 
hands  which  fhe  might  eafier  have  undergone  from  her  hufband  ;  for  all  her  coufins 
think  themfelves  difhonoured  in  the  debauchery  of  their  kinfwoman,  which  they  im- 
agine cannot  be  expiated  but  either  by  death  or  fome  more  durable  purgatory.  And 
by  rcafon  of  this  juft  feverity,  the  Morefco  damfels  are  very  cautious  of  their  behaviour, 
and  fcarce  in  half  an  age  hath  any  one  been  convict  of  this  delinquency;  however,  the 
man  is  circumfpect  not  to  omit  the  ordeal. 

When  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have  refrcfhed  themfelves  apart  with  their  choice 
companions,  all  are  difmiffed  till  the  next  day,  when  thefeflival  is  re-affumed,  and  lafls 
a  confiderable  time  ;  the  wedding  feaft  of  the  poorefl:  continuing  a  week  ;  and  for 
this  time  the  new-married  man  has  a  privilege  to  be  abfent  from  the  mofque  without  fear 
of  mulct.  Some  grandees  are  not  feen  abroad,  from  the  day  of  their  wedding  till 
they  can  fhew  the  pledge  thereof  in  their  arms  :  but  thefe  are  bound  to  have  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  alfachi  for  their  abfence  from  the  mofque,  and  to  obferve  the  times 
of  prayer  in  their  chambers. 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  Of  the  Morefco  Polygamy,  Concubinage,  Divorce,  for  what  Rcafons, 

in  what  Cajl's  it  is  allowed. 

THAT  the  Muley  Mahumed  might  the  better  compleafe  the  loofe  humours  of  his 
firlt  fedtaries,  he  made  his  religion  to  contain  many  carnal  indulgences,  denying  nothing 
to  believers  of  his  doctrine,  that  had  any  fenfible  compliance  with  their  brutal  affections. 
And  of  this  we  meet  with  an  example  in  his  concefhon  of  polygamy  and  concubinage  j 
for  firfl  he  granted  to  every  profeffor  of  his  religion  the  liberty  of  marrying  four  wives  ; 
he  likewife  taught  that  they  might  take  as  many  concubines  as  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain, but  in  this  alfo  the  more  illuminated  Moors  confine  themfelves  to  one  of  their 
own  perfuafion,  efteeming  concubinate  with  infidels  (under  which  name  all  are  com- 
prized that  profefs  not  Mahumatifm)  to  be  an  unexorable  uncleannefs.  As  for  poly- 
gamy it  is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  inftitute,  and  when  any  object  againft  it,  the  Moors 
vindicate  it  by  the  frequent  examples  and  univerfal  cuftoms  thereof,  in  the  patriarchs 
and  worthies  of  the  Hebrew  world.  And  I  could  meet  with  none  who  afferted  plu- 
rality of  wives  upon  politic  confiderations,  as  that  it  was  convenient  for  the  propagation 
of  the  empire,  increafe  of  people,  and  enlargement  of  their  religion  ;  but  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  was  ufed  by  the  holiell  of  his  fervants,  and  the  economy  of  the 
old  law. 

When  the  inconvenience  of  thefe  plurality  is  objected,  and  that  their  economics 
cannot  but  be  much  difordered,  by  rcafon  of  the  inquietudes  and  ftrifes  that  will 
inevitably  arife  among  fo  many  female  co-rivals  for  one  man's  affection  ;  they  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  difeafe  whofe  remedy  is  of  a  very  eafy  procurement,  by  reafon  of  that 
abfolute  dominion  which  the  hufband  hath  over  his  wives,  whom,  if  they  prove  dis- 
agreeing, he  confines  to  their  feveral  apartments,  without  allowing  them  any  further 
converfation  among  themfelves  than  that  their  fociety  at  meals  affords  them.  And  if 
this  will  not  cure  the  unpeaceable  humour,  then  divorce  proves  an  infallible  receipt ; 
of  which  give  me  leave  to  give  this  brief  account. 

When  the  woman  finds  herfelf  aggrieved  by  her  hufband,  or  any  cf  her  fellow 
wives,  her  only  reparation  and  fuccour  is  to  feek  a  divorce.  And  in  this  rale  flic  has 
liberty  to  addrefs  herfelf  to  the  alcaddee,  who  has  the  folc  power  of  dillolving,  as  well 
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as  of  tying,  the  knot  of  matrimony.  And  when  the  woman  has  declared  her  con- 
dition, and  fpread  before  the  alcaddee  the  reafons  upon  which  (he  grounds  her  defire 
of  divorce,  the  alcaddee  prefently  fends  for  the  hufband,  and  examines  him  concerning 
the  verity  of  the  complaint  brought  againft  him  by  his  wife  ;  if  he  deny  it,  then  the 
matter  is  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  neighbours  ;  but  if  the  hufband  have  a  willing- 
nefs  to  be  quit  of  his  wife,  then  he  need  but  confefs  that  whereof  he  is  acculed,  and 
the  alcaddee  tears  in  pieces  the  bill  of  their  marriage  which  he  had  confirmed,  declares 
the  marriage  void,  and  certifies  the  divorce  under  his  feal  ;  and  from  hence  forward 
they  are  both  at  liberty  for  new  nuptials  ;  from  which  the  woman  is  bound  to  abltain 
till  it  be  apparent  that  (he  is  not  impregnate  by  her  laft  hufband,  who  is  ftill  obliged  to 
provide  for  the  iffue  that  fhe  fhall  bring  into  the  world  five  months  after  the  divorce  ; 
butiffhe  cannot  tarry  fo  long,  then  the  alcabla  or  midwife,  has  Her  in  examination, 
who  is  bound  to  return  a  juffc  and  true  report,  upon  pain  of  being  ftoned  to  death. 
The  Moors  call  the  divorce  and  widows  by  the  fame  word,  and  enjoin  them  the  fame 
laws  of  fecond  marriage. 

The  chief  caufes  of  divorce  on  the  woman's  part  are  either  difquiet  and  froward 
carriage  to  the  family,  efpecially  when  fhe  will  not  live  in  amicable  focicty  with  the 
fharers  of  the  fame  bed  ;  or  when  fhe  is  unpleafing  to  her  conjugal  embraces,  or  when 
flie  will  not  endure  his  familiarity  with  his  women  flaves.  But  if  fhe  be  found  guilty 
of  adultery,  therinjurv  is  too  great  for  divorce  to  repair,  and  in  this  cafe  fhe  is  folely 
left  to  the  pleafure  of  her  hufband,  who  has  abfolute  power  both  to  be  her  judge  and 
executioner;  and  albeit  the  Moors  are  not  fparing  in  the  revenge  of  their  kindred's 
death,  yet  they  applaud  the  hufband  who  kills  their  kinfwomen,  whom  he  has  cer- 
tainly found  treacherous  to  his  bed. 

The  occafions  of  divorce  on  the  hufband's  fide  are  his  refufal  of  paying  his  wife 
marrital  due,  or  fotne  other  fort  of  unkind  deportment.  But  after  all  the  wife's  com- 
plaints, the  hufband  is  at  liberty  to  retain  or  put  her  away  ;  and  he  may  at  any  time 
divorce  his  wife,  in  cafe  he  will  make  good  the  marriage  contract. 

It  is  ufually  faid,  that  the  wives  feek  for  divorce  when  their  hufbands  deal  unnatu- 
rally with  them;  and  albeit  this  is  faid  to  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  the 
crime  being  fignified  bv  the  turning  up  of  a  fhoe ;  yet  in  Barbary  examples  of  this 
kind  are  very  unufual,  for  the  Moors  abhor  the  vilLmy,  believing  that  it  is  not  in  man's 
nature  to  be  fo  prepofterous  ;  and  that  it  was  at  firft  the  malicious  invention  of  fome 
vile  and  impudent  ftrumpet. 

The  children  which  are  begot  before  divorce  follow  not  the  woman,  but  are  left  to 
the  hufband's  charge.  And  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Morefco  women  feldom  prove 
unfruitful ;  for  in  a  town  of  above  twelve  hundred  married  women,  it  was  reckoned  for 
a  great  rarity  that  there  way  one  died  barren.  But  the  wife,  different  from  the  Jewifh 
cuftom,  fuffers  no  difhonour  for  her  fterility,  and  if  the  hufband  takes  a  fecond  wife 
who  proves  alfo  childlefs,  the  hufband  bears  the  imputation.  Mahumed  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Alcoran,  advifeth  the  hufband  whole  wife  is  barren  to  fwear  by  her  belly, 
and  afferts  it  a  means  to  make  her  conceive.  A  devotion  which,  as  I  have  been  told, 
i'j  lull  in  ufe  among  the  Alarbes,  but  quite  worn  out  of  fafhion  with  the  other 
Moors. 

In  the  nurfing  of  children  the  mother  abhors  that  unnatural  p-ride  of  fuckling  them 
with  other  breads,  while  her  own  are  fufficient  for  that  affectionate  fervice.  And  to 
mew  that  there  is  fomething  more  than  common  kindnefs  in  this  particular,  the  Em- 
prefs  herfelf  is  obliged  for  the  firfl  feven  days  to  give  her  child  fuck. 

And 
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And  now,  before  1  difmifs  this  remark,  I  cannot  but  acquaint  you  with  all  the 
material  ceremonies  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  marriages.  Every  former  wife 
upon  the  introduction  of  another,  lives  feven  days  deprived  of  all  manner  of  fociety 
with  her  hufband,  who  for  that  time  devotes  himfelf  entirely  to  his  lafl  bride ;  whom 
on  the  feventh  day  after  marriage  he  folemnly  brings  into  the  acquaintance  and  fellow- 
fliip  of  his  other  wives,  whofe  brows  the  lafl:  married  is  bound  to  kifs,  and  tells  th-un  that 
they  are  not  to  be  angry  that  their  holy  law  hath  entitled  her  to  a  fhare  in  his  affection 
as  large  as  any  of  theirs.  The  hufband  likewife  exhorts  them  all  to  reciprocal  kind- 
nefles,  afTuring  them  that  without  fraud,  or  any  partiality,  he  intends  to  divide  himfelf 
among  them. 

Now  that  which  feems  mod  nearly  to  concern  the  wives,  and  proves  the  greateft 
and  moll  incentive  of  their  wrath  is  their  hufband's  liberty  of  taking  as  many  concu- 
bines as  he  lifts ;  which  for  the  moft  part  are  blacks,  the  Moors  doting  much  on  that 
Spanifh  faying,  la  negra  tiene  turmentina  en  ella.  But  thofe  that  keep  concubine  flaves, 
are  not  permitted  to  affociate  with  them  in  the  night,  and  if  any  of  them  bear  their 
patrons  children,  fhe  thereupon  receives  her  liberty,  and  the  child  is  coheir  with  thofe 
begot  in  wedlock. 

CHAP.  XIV.  —  Of  the   Morefco  Admiffion  of  Renegados,    Circumcifion,  Impofition  of 

Names,  Surnames. 

EVERY  religion  has  had  ftill  fome  rites  appropriated  to  the  admiffion  of  fuch  as 
undertook  its  profeffion,  and  by  which  they  were  characterized  and  diftinguifhed. 
Concerning  this  the  author  of  Mahumatifm  was  much  diffracted,  not  knowing  what 
inaugurating  ceremony  to  ordain.  His  two  afTefTors,  Sergius  the  monk,  and  Abdalla 
the  Jew,  divided  him  with  their  opinions,  while  each  pleaded  for  the  character  of  his 
forfaken  faith.  But  the  wary  impoftor  (labouring  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  pre- 
tentions, in  being  fent  to  be  the  reconciler  of  the  Jewiffi  and  Chriftian  religion,  and  to 
compofe  a  law  comprehending  both)  to  comply  with  Sergius,  who  flood  ftiffly  for 
baptifm  ;  he  ordained  daily  wafhings  to  all  thofe  who  became  Mahumetans,  and  afcribed 
thereunto  no  lefs  efficacy  than  the  cleanfing  of  the  foul.  And  that  he  might  not  difguft 
Abdalla  the  Jew,  he  made  circumcifion  admiffive  of  profelytes  into  his  law  ;  but  did 
not  inftitute  it  under  any  notion  of  abfolute  neceffity,  and  indifpenfably  required  of  all 
who  undertook  the  profeffion  of  his  religion,  but  made  the  want  of  it  no  impediment 
of  future  happinefs.  And  therefore  in  the  admittance  of  a  renegado,  or  the  denyer  of 
his  firft  religion,  circumcifion  is  not  exacted  of  the  Moors,  for  fear  that  the  under- 
going of  fuch  a  painful  facrament  fhould  deter  the  profelyte.  But  when  any  defires 
to  be  of  their  perfuafion,  they  carry  the  new  Muflulman  on  horfeback,  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  through  the  ftrects,  and  proclaim  that  fuch  an  one  being  turned  Moor,  de- 
fires the  affiftance  of  their  prayers  that  he  may  not  apoftatife. 

But  their  male  children  are  initiated  by  circumcifion,  and  becaufe  the  child  may  die 
before  it  can  be  circumcifed,  therefore  the  lack  of  this  rite  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  concluded 
to  be  no  hindrance  of  its  enjoyment  of  Paradife.  "When  the  child  is  feven  days  old, 
the  Moors  give  it  a  name,  and  the  father  of  it  makes  a  feaft.  But  the  impofition  of 
the  name  is  done  in  the  public  affembly  ;  for  the  father  at  the  evening-fallah  carries  to 
the  church  feveral  difhes  of  cufcuffow,  of  which  he  fets  one  apart  for  the  pried,  and 
the  reft  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  people.  And  when  the  prayers  are  ended,  the  congrega- 
tion demand  of  the  father  what  he  will  call  his  child,  and  if  the  name  he  gives  it  be  not 
fatisfadtory  to  the  people,  they  decide  it  by  lots  what  he  fhall  be  called,  for  every  man 
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here  has  a  vote  in  the  naming  of  his  neighbour's  child.  And  when  they  have  agreed 
the  point,  all  pray  that  the  child  may  live,  prove  rich  and  valiant,  and  underftand  the 
Alcoran  ;  then  they  eat  up  the  cufcufl'ow  and  depart.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  prieft, 
neither  at  the  naming  nor  circumcifion  of  the  child,  has  any  appropriate  office,  of  which 
I  could  find  no  other  reafon,  unlefs  the  Moors  eftimate  of  thefe  ceremonies,  which  they 
never  reckon  among  the  effentials  of  religion. 

There  are  fome  who  have  aflferted,  that  there  is  an  inevitable  time  of  circumcifion 
among  all  the  IVlahumetans  ;  but  if  they  had  lived  in  Barbary,  they  might  have  leffened 
the  propofition,  for  the  Moors  circumcife  their  children  when  they  pleafe,  being  by 
law  not  bound  up  to  any  particular  day  or  hour.  But  it  is  generally  grown  into 
fafhion,  to  circumcife  at  the  animadverfary  feaft  called  Mulud,  kept  in  December  in 
memory  of  Muley  Mahumed.  And  few  or  none  defer  the  circumcifion  of  their  males 
at  the  firft  Mulud  alter  their  nativity.  Now  there  is  no  perfon  fet  apart  for  this  office, 
but  the  child  is  circumcifed  by  any  that  has  a  gentle  and  nimble  hand,  to  whom  the 
parent  gives  a  bountiful  reward. 

"When  the  fons  arrive  to  a  due  maturity,  they  are  difpofed  of  to  vocations,  among 
which  the  fword  is  reckoned  the  moft  honourable,  as  a  privilege  of  primogeniture 
belongs  to  the  firft  born.  The  reft  betake  themfelves  to  fuch  callings  as  belt  agree  with 
their  inclinations  and  fathers  fortunes.  Many  of  the  wealthier  fort  put  their  fons  to  be 
talbyes,  that  in  cafe  they  be  reduced  to  want  they  be  in  capacity  to  be  received  into  the 
priefthood  and  be  maintained  by  the  church. 

The  Moors  have  no  furnames,  which  want  they  fupply  by  adding  to  the  child's 
name  either  the  name  of  fome  remarkable  time  when  it  chanced  to  be  born,  as  the 
Ramadan,  Mulud,  Afhora,  and  the  like  ;  or  the  name  of  the  father  by  prefixing 
Ben,  as  Hader  Ben  Abdalla :  being  the  fame  with  Thomas  Fitz  Williams,  &c.  and 
the  higher  they  derive  the  pedigree  by  reckoning  up  their  anceftors,  it  is  accounted 
the  moft  honourable.  And  in  this  they  follow  the  ancient  cuftom,  for  to  add  to  a 
man's  proper  name  the  proper  name  of  his  father  by  putting  [fonj  before  it,  was  of 
old  inftead  of  that  which  we  now  call  furnames :  and  in  fome  parts  this  is  not  yet 
worn  quite  out  of  ufe.  Whether  the  names  now  given  by  the  Moors,  are  fignificative 
of  any  virtues  defircd  or  foretold  by  thofc  that  impofe  them,  to  be  in  the  children,  hath 
not  yet  fallen  under  my  comprehenfion. 

Curiofity  tempting  me  in  purfuance  of  this  note,  to  enquire  into  their  child-births ; 
I  found  that  therein  they  obierved  a  decency  conformable  to  the  beft  civilized  people. 
For  the  pregnant  wife  perceiving  the  approach  of  her  pangs,  calls  for  the  alcabla,  or 
mother,  the  fame  with  our  midwife,  to  affift  her  travails,  who  never  leaves  her  till 
the  feventh  day  after  her  delivery,  for  fo  long  (he  keeps  her  bed,  and  tarries  forty  days 
before  fhe  affociates  with  her  hufband.  Who  if  he  be  fcrupulous  will  not  embrace 
his  wife  from  the  time  fhe  appears  impregnate,  till  the  •laft  minute  of  the  forty  days 
after  her  delivery  be  accomplifhed. 

CHAP.  XV.  —  Of  the  Morefco  funeral  Rites,  Teflaments,  Mourning  for  the  Dead, 
EJlcem  of  Interment,  Sepulchres,  Places  of  Burial,  &c. 

THE  Moors  are  very  careful  that  nothing  be  wanting  or  diforderly  in  the  rites  of 
burial,  wherein  the  furviving  relations  fignify  great  fentiments  of  humanity  and 
affection  toward  the  deceafed  :  whom  when  they  underftand  that  they  are  fick,  they 
di  lay  not  to  vifit,  on  purpofe  to  admonifh  them  of  their  faults,  and  to  exhort  them 
to  look  forward  to  the  great  pleafures  of  Paradife.     The  prieft  never  omits  this  good 
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office  of  affiftrng  the  Tick ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  certain  azaoras  or 
parcels  of  the  Alcoran,  appointed  to  be  read  on  this  occafion  to  the  infirm,  who  if  he 
die  not  while  thole  azaoras  are  thrice  read  over,  it  is  an  omen  of  his  recovery ;  but  if 
the  agony  be  obferved  to  increafe  in  the  time  of  reading,  they  conclude  that  the  patient 
will  not  efcape:  which  when  the  fick  man  obferves,  and  fees  that  in  all  probability  his 
diltemper  v.  ill  terminate  in  death,  he  begins  an  exact  difpofal  of  his  eftate,  whereof  in 
the  firft  place  fome  part  is  bequeathed  to  the  parochial  church  where  he  lives,  and 
fome  fmall  legacies  to  the  alfachi  and  almuden,  and  the  reft  he  leaves  to  be  divided  by 
the  alcaddee  among  his  wives  and  children  :  in  which  diftribution,  a  fon  hath  twice  as 
much  as  a  daughter,  and  the  wives  can  claim  no  more  than  is  fet  down  in  their  contract 
of  marriage. 

In  fignification  of  their  love  to  the  dead,  the  near  kindred  of  both  fexes  ufe  tokens 
very  expreflive  of  forrow  :  the  men  teftify  their  griefs  by  putting  on  their  coarfer 
alheicks?  and  not  wearing  any  thing  that  is  very  white  about  them,  which  at  other 
times  is  a  chief  part  of  their  bravery  :  for  they  account  white  to  be  no  lefs  a  token  of 
cheerfulnefs  than  innocence,  and  therefore  account  the  wearing  thereof  very  improper 
for  fuch  forrowfnl  occafions.  The  men  likewife  (that  are  of  near  alliance  to  the  dead) 
cut  not  their  beards,  but  declare  their  penfivenefs ;  they  fuffer  a  great  neglect  in  all 
thofe  accoutrements,  in  which  at  other  times  they  are  very  curious ;  and  by  a  peculiar 
fancy  they  have  fome  hairs  hanging  over  their  eyes  in  token  of  a  carelefs  forrow.  But 
this  is  done  chiefly  for  fuch  as  come  to  untimely  ends. 

The  women  are  very  loud  and  dolorous  in  their  lamentations  of  the  departed,  and 
they  intermit  not  to  howl  over  the  corpfe  while  it  is  in  the  houfe,  which  is  not  long,  for 
as  foon  as  the  breath  is  expired,  the  dead  body  is  wafhed  with  foap  and  warm  water,  by 
thofe  of  the  fame  fex  with  the  departed.  Then  the  body  is  wrapt  in  white  linen  and. 
laid  in  a  coffin  (though  a  coffin  is  but  the  lot  of  a  few)  on  the  right  fide,  with  the  face 
toward  Mecha,  in  which  pofture  it  is  alfo  buried.  When  the  corpfe  is  carried  out  to 
burial,  the  prieft  goes  next  unto  it,  who  coming  to  the  grave  or  fepulchre,  prays  that 
the  fins  of  the  defunct  may  be  remitted,  and  that  he  may  have  a  portion  in  the  promifed 
delights.  Returning  home  from  the  burial,  they  have  a  feaft  to  comfort  thole  of  the 
family  who  are  not  permitted  to  drefs  any  thing  while  the  corpfe  is  in  the  houfe  ;  and 
this  confolatory  feaft  is  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  dead. 

They  account  it  a  great  unhappinefs  for  one  of  their  faith  to  want  a  decent  inter- 
ment ;  and  therefore  if  any  die  without  an  eftate  fuflicicnt  to  difcharge  his  funeral 
cxpences,  they  fupply  it  by  a  neighbourly  contribution.  Thofe  that  are  more  wealthy 
ami  honourable  have  fepulchrcs,  which  vary  both  in  materials  and  fafhion  :  for  fome 
are  built  of  rough  (tone,  others  of  coarfe  marble,  but  the  moft  of  brick  :  fome  in  form 
of  a  hall  moon,  others  open  upon  pillars;  and  fome  round  and  clofe,  and  to  be 
entered  by  a  door.  But  the  vulgar  lie  in  common  graves,  covered  with  green  turf 
and  boughs.  At  the  feet  and  head  of  thofe  that  are  thus  buried,  they  fix  large  ftones, 
in  which  are  written  the  name  of  the  interred,  with  the  year  of  his  age  and  hegira.  As 
for  epitaphs,  they  are  quite  worn  out  of  requeft,  yet  they  were  in  reat  efiimation  of 
old,  as  may  be  gathered  from  that  collection  which  John  Leo  made  thereof,  and 
pn  rented  it  to  a  brother  of  a  King  of  E 

Upon  every  Friday  the  women  repair  to  the  graves  of  their  deceafed  friends,  whole 
deaths  they  bewail  with  a  very  loud  and  bitter  lamentation,  recounting  the  gre.u  fatis- 
faftion  and  pleafurc  which  they  once  enjoyed  in  their  fociety.  And  becaufe  they 
believe  that  on  every  Friday  the  foul  returns  to  the  body,  they  (pread  the  graves  with 
fweet  flowers  and  green  boughs  on  purpofc  to  refreih  it,  and  to  adorn  the  grave.     But 
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there  are  fome  Moors  which  hold  this  rite  for  a  myftery  in  their  religion,  and  there- 
fore pretend  not  to  give  any  account  of  its  ufage.  They  have  one  thing  in  burial, 
obferved  no  where  elfe,  which  is  not  to  bury  another  in  the  fame  grave  where  one 
has  been  interred  before,  and  therefore  they  ufe  certain  marks  to  fecure  them  from 
miftakes. 

It  has  been  often  told  me,  that  the  Morefco  women  in  their  weekly  lamentations 
of  the  dead,  ufed  to  alk  them  what  reafon  they  had  to  die,  feeing  that  they  enjoyed 
loving  friends,  wanting  none  of  the  comforts  of  this  life,  &c.  But  I  found  this  was 
an  idle  ftory,  and  a  Moor  afiured  me  that  they  had  no  fuch  cuftom,  and  that  it  could 
be  the  calumny  of  none  but  a  deceitful  Jew. 

Neither  is  that  other  ftory  of  more  credit,  which  makes  the  Moors  referve  a  vacant 
place  in  the  grave,  to  give  the  dead  carcafe  room  to  rife  up  and  kneel  before  two 
pretty  angels,  who  come  to  confefs  the  departed  concerning  the  great  points  of  the 
law  ;  namely,  paying  of  tithes,  giving  of  alms,  and  obferving  of  ramadon  ;  for  upon 
mature  enquiry,  I  was  affured  that  the  Moors  had  no  fuch  article  in  their  creed. 

The  places  of  burial  that  belong  to  great  towns,  are  in  the  fields  :  but  in  the  country 
they  are  generally  by  the  high-ways,  which  may  be  to  put  paffengers  in  mind  of  their 
mortality.  The  ground  which  is  fet  apart  for  this  employment,  is  ufually  the  donative 
of  fome  devout  perfon,  or  purchafed  with  legacies  bequeathed  for  that  purpofe.  And 
that  there  might  be  no  fraud  practifed  in  this  particular,  both  alfachi  and  alcaddee 
keep  regifters  of  all  fuch  donations,  which  are  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  When  the 
ground  is  once  devoted  to  this  fervice,  the  Moors  call  it  blefied  and  holy,  and  ac- 
count its  alienation  an  unpardonable  wickednefs.  Neither  the  Chriftians,  nor  any 
of  another  religion,  are  permitted  to  tread  within  thefe  burial  places,  unlefs  they  be 
their  flaves,  whom  they  admit  to  any  thing  capable  of  fervice,  and  ufe  as  forely  as 
their  dogs.  Thefe  flaves  always  wait  upon  the  women  to  the  fepulchres,  but  for  no 
other  intent  than  to  carry  their  flowers  and  boughs,  and  to  aflift  them  therewith  to 
drefs  the  graves. 

There  is  no  aldea  or  village  that  has  a  church,  but  it  hath  alfo  a  peculiar  burying 
place,  given  or  bought  as  hath  been  already  mentioned. 

CHAP.  XVI. — Of  the  Morefco  Ramadan,  its  InJUtution,  Moveablenefs,   Manner  of 

Celebration. 

SOME  have  imagined  that  for  twelve  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Maho- 
metan law,  the  fe&aries  thereof  kept  the  fame  fafts  with  the  Jews :  but  Mahumed 
being  difpleafed  with  that  refractory  people,  and  fcorning  to  borrow  any  of  their 
inflitutions,  commanded  his  profelytes  to  abandon  their  falls,  and  appointed  in  their 
room  the  moon  ramadan,  to  be  kept  in  an  anniverfary  abftmence.  But  others  date 
this  Lent  from  the  fecond  year  of  Mahumed's  prophefy,  and  that  it  fell  out  in  the 
month  September,  at  which  time  the  Alcoran  is  faid  to  have  been  fent  from  Heaven. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fall  was  in  memory  thereof,  becaufe  fo  great  a  blefling 
(in  the  Mahumedan's  eftimation)  deferved  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  far  different  me- 
morial, great  mercies  having  never  been  celebrated  with  peDances  and  corporeal 
humiliations,  but  rather  with  feftival  expreflions  of  joy,  and  a&ions  fignificative  of 
exaltation. 

The  ramadan  is  moveable,  and  depends  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  which, 
if  through  the  cloudinefs  of  the  weather  they  cannot  difcern,  they  tarry  till  it  may  be 
prefumed  by  the  courfe  of  nature  that  it  is  changed.     And  thofe  who  are  lefs  learned 
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in  the  lunar  mutations,  continue  the  fafl  for  thirty  days,  being  allured  that  in  that 
period  the  moon  mud  fulfil  her  courfe. 

A  winter  ramadan  is  very  welcome  to  the  Moors,  becaufe  their  labours  are  not 
then  fo  preffive,  and  better  then  to  be  endured,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon: 
and  the  fall  is  not  fo  afflictive,  becaufe  the  days  are  fhort,  and  the  nights  long  to 
revel  in. 

Though  this  be  the  fevereft  precept  in  the  Mahumedan  law,  yet  it  is  not  without  all 
capacities  of  indulgence,  for  therein  is  had  fpecial  regard  to  the  wayfaring  and  infirm, 
who  have  licence  to  eat  in  the  day  time,  with  this  caution,  that  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  and  upon  their  recovery  from  ficknefs,  they  perform  the  full  account  of  their 
Lent.  As  for  the  reft,  they  are  enjoined  no  more  than  a  diurnal  abftinence,  having 
the  night  at  liberty  for  all  fruitions  they  can  procure,  wine  only  excepted,  which  by 
thofe  who  at  other  times  liberally  drink  it,  is  for  this  moon  totally  renounced.  The 
breach  of  this  faft  they  punifh  with  ftoning  to  death,  and  there  is  no  neceffity  can 
privilege  any  (except  travellers  and  infirm  perfons)  to  eat  or  drink  till  the  evening 
ftar  witneffeth  that  the  day  is  fhut  in. 

They  make  great  provifion  for  this  ramadan,  wherewith  they  furnifh  out  their 
nocturnal  feftivals ;  and  for  this  end,  ufe  a  great  frugality  before  for  fome  days. 

They  place  a  great  fanctity  in  this  faft,  which  yet  to  a  fcrupulift  fcarce  would  feein 
to  deferve  that  name,  for  the  day  is  ufually  paft  away  in  a  loitering  fleepinefs,  and  the 
night  in  junketing  :  the  one  is  at  beft  but  a  drowfy  Lent,  and  the  other  a  luxurious 
carnival.  Yet  there  is  a  devouter  fort  of  bigots,  who  fpend  the  day  in  the  church 
and  devotion,  and  are  very  refervcd  in  their  nightly  carrefies,  living  for  the  whole 
moon  feparate  from  wOmen,  where  they  fupererogate,  their  law  no  where  exacting 
this  feverity :  for  fuch  was  the  carnal  temper  of  their  prophet,  that  he  thought  it  an 
impoffibility  to  live  a  whole  day  continent.  Both  fexes  are  bound  to  begin  this  faft 
at  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age,  and  it  is  placed  among  the  articles  neceffarily  requifite 
to  the  conftitution  of  a  perfect  Mahumetan. 

The  lalt  day  of  the  moon,  the  Moors  fpend  in  doleful  lamentations  of  their  deceafed 
relations,  and  with  their  yearly  commemoratives  end  the  faft. 

CHAP.  XVII.—  The  Morefco  Fea/is. 

AT  the  end  of  their  Lent,  Mahumed  inftituted  a  feftival  folemnity,  as  hath  been 
imagined  in  imitation  of  the  Chrillians'  Eafter.  The  Turks  call  it  Bairam  ;  the  Moors, 
El  Ed  Geer,  or  the  little  fcaft :  little,  not  in  refpedt  of  its  duration,  but  expence ;  for 
it  lalts  three  days,  which  equals  it  in  length  with  any  of  the  reft. 

On  the  fir  ft  day  thereof 'they  fpread  the  floor  of  their  gummas  with  coloured 
leather,  and  then  entertain  each  other  with  honey,  fweet  butter,  and  wafers.  And 
according  to  the  performance  of  this  feftival,  they  divine,  as  the  Egyptians  by  their 
Nilefcope,  the  bleflings  and  plenty  of  the  defcending  year. 

About  two  months  after,  the  Moors  have  another  feftival,  by  them  called,  El  Ed 
Gueber,  or  the  great  feaft,  in  refpect  of  the  expences  and  charges  thereof.  This 
feftival  ftill  commenceth  with  a  fermon,  which  the  alcalibor  chief  prieft  makes  concern- 
ing its  inftitution,  with  amplification  of  its  prailes.  Returning  home  from  the  fermon, 
the  Moors  fall  to  killing  fuch  fheep  as  they  have  made  choice  of  for  their  entertainment 
at  this  folemnity,  and  there  is  not  the  meanclt  fortune  but  now  has  his  fheep,  which 
is  killed  by  cutting  the  throat  thereof,  with  their  faces  towards  Media,  and  fwearing 
by  Alquibia.  This  done,  every  family  takes  the  heart  and  appurtenances,  and  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  drefs  it  with  faft'ron,  red  and  black  pepper ;  then,  with  ftore  of  bread,  they 
bring  it  to  their  parifh  church  (where  every  quality  knows  his  ftation),  and  eat  it  in 
communion.  Returning  from  this  ecclefiaftic  ordinary,  they  pafs  the  fecond  and 
third  day  in  eating  and  drinking.     This  is  alfo  called  the  mutton  feaft. 

The  next  to  this  is  their  Afhorah,  which  lafts  but  one  day,  and  called  a  feaft  of 
fruits,  nothing  being  then  eaten  but  dates,  figs,  parched  corn,  and  all  fuch  natural 
cates  as  their  fubftances  can  procure.  This  feftival  is  not  held  in  giammas,  but  every 
father  of  a  familv  treats  his  houfhold  under  his  own  roof.  And  the  rich  on  this  day 
give  a  portion  of  their  eftates  to  the  poor,  who  on  the  morning  of  the  feftival  go  from 
one  giamma  to  another,  and  receive  the  yearly  alms,  which  are  proportionably  divided 
amongft  them.  None  caft  into  this  treafury  who  have  not  a  certain  fum  of  money 
in  poiieflion,  and  he  that  has  lefs  than  ten  metacales  (which  fomething  exceeds  our 
five  (hilling  pieces)  is  exempt  from  this  corban. 

At  the  receipt  of  thefe  alms,  the  poor  pray  that  God  would  increafe  the  givers'  ftore, 
and  enable  them  to  beftow  more  the  next  Afhorah,  telling  them,  that  this  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  is  the  bell  affurance  of  rendering  their  petitions  fuccefsful. 

Anferah  is  another  Morefco  feftival,  which  lafts  but  a  day  ;  and  with  the  Andaluzian 
Moors  bears  the  name  of  Saint  John  Baptift's,  or  the  feaft  of  the  Chriftiaris.  On  this 
feftival,  thofe  who  live  within  ten  leagues  of  the  fea  come  thither  to  wafti  themfelves  ; 
and  thofe  who  cannot,  by  reafon  of  diftance,  repair  to  that  great  monopoly  of  waters, 
take  fait  and  throw  it  into  the  fountains  at  home,  and  bathe  themfelves  in  that  counter- 
feit ocean.  This  is  exactly  at  mid-fammer,  and  held  in  commemoration  of  that  great 
blefling  of  water.  The  viands  of  this  feaft  exceed  not  their  ordinary  provifions,  only 
they  eat  them  with  greater  alacrity. 

Mulud  is  the  yearly  feaft  for  circumcifion,  and  continueth  three  days  ;  on  the  firft 
whereof,  they  make  a  gatcha,  or  hodge-podge  of  flour,  water,  butter,  and  honey,  and 
carry  great  quantities  thereof  to  the  church,  whither  they  invite  one  another,  faying, 
come, let  us  go  to  theAllamdillah,or  to  the  feaft  that  is  made  to  Mahumed  for  God's  fake: 
and  when  they  have  eaten  of  this  homely  difh  in  the  church,  they  leave  ftore  thereof  to 
be  devoured  by  the  poor,  and  fpend  the  two  following  days  in  good  neighbourhood  and 
plentiful  collations.  This  is  their  chief  feaft,  becaufe  at  it  their  males  are  circumciled, 
and  may  feem  to  have  a  reference  to  the  old  Whitfuntide  among  the  Chriftians.  But  I 
forbear  to  fwell  thefe  remarks  with  fuch  conjectural  references,  which  if  I  ihould  enter- 
prife,  I  might  make  all  Mahumed's  inftitutions  yield  fome  probable  refernb  lances  of  thofe 
ancient  cuftoms  and  ordinances  in  ufage  among  Jews  and  Chriftians  ;  and  fhew,  that 
this  great  deceiver  has  confufed  both  the  Te  I  iraents  into  his  Alcoran,  labouring 
thereby  to  have  his  firft  pretenfions  made  creditable,  that  he  came  to  reconcile  Jew  and 
Chriftian  unto  the  obedience  of  one  and  the  fame  law. 

Thefe  Morefco  feftivals  feem  not  fo  much  commemorative  of  received  mercies,  as  re- 
laxatives  of  corporeal  labours,  from  which  they  are  obferved  to  have  no  other  divertife- 
ments.  For  cards  and  dice  are  utterly  abhorred  by  the  better  families,  not  only  as  for- 
bidden by  the  law,  under  the  infamous  terms  of  diabolical  inventions,  but  as  obferved  to 
be  occafions  of  many  nocive  paffions,  engendering  debates,  and  incentives  to  avarice  : 
befides,  they  are  looked  upon  as  effeminate  and  trivial  entertainments,  fit  only  for  fea- 
men,  and  women  ;  the  former  being  much  verfed  in  this  idlenefs,  though  no  fuch  af- 
perfion  can  be  raft  on  the  latter. 
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CHAP.  XVIII.— Ofihe  Morefco  Pajlimcs,  Mufic,  Dancing,  &c. 

WHEN  the  Morefco  gentry  are  difpofed  to  fports,  the  wild  boar  fits  them  with  a 
manly  exercife,  and  affords  them  both  paftime  aud  improvement  j  and  when  in  the 
failure  of  fome  circumftance  they  are  debarred  this  kind  of  recreation,  they  fupply  it 
with  their  lances  in  lufory  fkirmifhes  on  horfeback,  wherein  their  dexterity  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

But  they  are  naturally  uninclined  to  fports,  being  very  faturnine,  and  loving  the  ex- 
tremes, either  to  fit  (till,  or  to  be  in  robuftious  motions.  They  fpend  much  of  their 
time  in  a  fort  of  drowfy  conference,  but  the  fum  of  their  domeftic  entertainments  is 
their  women  and  their  chefs-boards  :  all  communicating  in  the  former,  but  the  latter  is 
only  the  ferious  paftime  of  the  virtuofos. 

They  ufe  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  but  in  both  are  very  ferious  and  plain,  de- 
void of  levity  or  fiourifli.  Their  ufual  inffruments  are  the  rabeb  and  ahlud ;  the 
former  refembles  our  violin,  but  fining  only  with  one  great  cord  of  hair  ;  the  other  a 
guitar.  In  Fez  they  have  lutes,  and  thofe  who  will  teach  them  well.  The  Alarbs  have 
an  inftrument  called  zauphen,  like  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  on  which  they  tinkle  with  a 
flick.  The  Tituanezes  have  a  lefs  organ,  and  alio  ufe  a  fort  of  tabor  and  pipe  when 
they  march  in  the  field.  So  moft  towns  have  their  peculiar  forts  of  mufic.  The 
finging  part  is  performed  by  negras,  not  for  any  peculiar  excellency  they  are  happy  in, 
but  becaufe  finging  at  public  dances  is  looked  upon  as  flavifh. 

In  their  dances  they  permit  no  mixture  of  men  with  the  married  women,  which  is 
granted  to  the  virgins,  who  upon  fome  folemnities  dance  with  the  bachelors ;  but  fo 
clofely  veiled,  that  not  any  part  about  them  is  feen  naked.  They  aft  the  tune  with 
their  hands  and  head,  and  abhor,  as  loofe  and  lafcivious,  jigs,  or  high  dancing.  Every 
town  and  cavila  have  their  own  dances,  which  are  known  by  feveral  names.  The  Feflians 
have  a  dance  called  eftitati,  which  is  ufed  in  Sally,  Mekcncz,  Alcazar,  &c.  Thofe  of 
the  city  of  Morocco  have  one  named  Sholakeber;  and  in  the  cavilas  of  Minchel, 
Bemi-Wadres,  &c,  there  is  a  dance  ftyled  Ifmmahah.  It  feldom  happens  that  thofe  of 
one  town  know  the  dances  of  another,  therefore  thofe  who  ufe  this  divertifement  only 
know  the  name  and  mode  of  the  dance  where  they  live. 

Their  fet  limes  are  their  weddings  and  yearly  feflivals,  the  married  dancing  on  the 
day,  the  fingle  in  the  night. 

CHAP.  XIX. — A  mfcettaneoui  Chapter  of  the  Temper  of  the  Air,  Difeafes,  Medicine, 
Poifons,  Education  of  Children,  Apparel,  Es>V. 

BEFORE  I  (hut  up  thefe  tumultuary  remarks,  I  cannot  but  add  fome  mifcellancous 
notes,  occafionally  collected  from  difcourfc  and  obfervation,  of  whole  credit  I  have  not 
many  arguments  to  render  me  dubious.  The  firft  notice  concerns  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  this  part  of  Barbary,  wherein  there  is  fome  variation  according  to  the  fcite  of 
the  places.  At  Fez,  the  air  in  fummer  is  more  temperate  then  at  Morocco.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  for  feveral  hours  cannot  endure  the  heat  abroad,  and  therefore 
for  that  time  keep  clofe  within  :  but  the  people  of  the  former  arc  by  no  fuch  excels 
conftrained  to  intermit  their  labours.  Albeit,  as  I  have  obferved  in  other  countries, 
much  herein  is  to  be  imputed  to  humour  and  cuftom. 

The  inland  country  is  hotter  in  fummer  and  colder  in  winter  then  the  maritine, 
which  may  eafily  be  conceived,  by  confidcring  what  neighbourhood  the  one  hath  with 
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h  e  fea,  the  other  with  the  mountains,  which  from  December  to  the  latter  end  of  February 
are  covered  with  fnow  ;  at  the  refolution  of  which,  fuch  rivers  are  caufcd,  that  in  fome 
places  the  channels  will  yield  water  the  whole  fummer  enfuing. 

The  inhabitants  live  long,  and  are  generally  healthy  ;  the  difeafes,  when  they  happen, 
are  fluxes,  after  the  feafon  of  fruits ;  and  calentures,  when  they  immoderately  travel  in 
the  fun.  And  what  feems  herein  remarkable,  the  winter  (which  feafon  confifts  of  great 
rains)  is  moft  mortal  amongft  them. 

The  lues  venerea,  or  foul  difeafe  (which  the  Moors  call  bubes)  is  incident  to  thofe 
who  accompany  with  variety  of  women  :  and  though  this  may  feem  to  confine  that  dif- 
temper  to  thofe  Moors  who  live  after  a  more  rude  and  roving  manner,  yet  it  is  no 
ftranger  to  thofe  of  a  more  refined  and  fettled  life,  the  grandees  of  late  having  herein 
exceeded  the  peafants. 

As  to  the  plague,  they  obferve  no  fet  time  of  its  return,  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year  of  its  coming  being  worn  out  of  remarks ;  and  in  this  laft  century  it  has  happened 
very  feldom,  but  in  no  parts  it  doth  rage  more  furioufly  than  in  Barbary  :  and  when 
they  are  vifited,  the  inhabitants  take  little  or  no  care  to  avoid  it,  holding  it  to  be  in- 
evitable. 

In  cure  of  fickneffes,  they  ufe  very  plain  medicines,  and  whatever  be  the  difeafe, 
cauterizing  isfirfl  praflifed,  which  they  do  with  more  art  or  curiofity  than  with  a  knife 
red  hot  to  gafh  and  cut  the  place  where  the  pain  lies.  To  cure  the  head-ach,  they  take 
the  root  tauz  argent  and  rofemary,  burning  them  in  an  earthen  pot,  over  which  the 
difeafed  holds  his  head  for  the  fume ;  then  binding  the  fame  in  a  cloth  about  the  head, 
prefent  eafe  is  given.  This  tauz  argent  is  a  root  much  celebrated  for  an  excellent  and 
iafting  perfume  :  there  is  great  ftore  thereof  about  Sally,  which  is  white  within,  without 
dufkifh  and  ftreaked.  The  Moors  ufe  it  in  airing  and  perfuming  their  rooms,  but  the 
fcent  is  much  lefs  durable  than  has  been  reported. 

The  people  when  fick  cure  themfelves  with  herbs,  in  whofe  virtues  the  common 
people  have  a  traditional  knowledge.  By  this  they  fupply  the  want  of  apothecaries  and 
phyficians,  of  which  profeffion  none  are  found,  except  a  few  mountebank  ignorant 
Jews. 

The  Moors  have  an  herb  called  la  halis,  which,  mingled  with  honey,  they  make 
up  into  balls  as  big  as  piftol  bullets,  and  of  thefe  they  fwallow  five  or  fix  at  a  time, 
which  they  find  to  procure  appetite,  further  digeftion,  and  to  make  frolick,  amorous,  and 
witty.  Opium  is  much  ufed  by  all  forts,  rather  for  diet  then  phyfic  ;  and  a  Moor  will 
fooner  buy  a  pill  of  opium  than  a  cake  of  bread,  if  his  ftock  be  too  little  to  buy  both. 
And  in  many  places  they  are  fo  accuftomed  to  this  ftupefactive,  that  the  want  thereof 
proves  fatal. 

In  former  times  the  people  were  fo  exquifite  in  mingling  poifons,  that  they  had  fome 
would  kill  by  fmell :  of  late  they  are  acquainted  only  with  two  kinds  which  they  call 
rahafh  and  zehim.  The  former  is  either  white  or  pale,  and  more  quick  in  difpatching 
the  perfon  who  takes  it.  But  zehim  (fignifiying  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  palate 
or  liking)  is  cured  with  inceffant  fpitting.  As  for  that  poifon  which  once  they  had  the 
art  to  communicate  in  letters,  to  kill  thofe  who  read  them,  they  are  thereof  at  prefent 
totally  ignorant. 

Muley  Mahumed  having  out  of  politic  ends  prohibited  printing  *,  made  thereby 
writing  of  a  more  fingular  ufe  and  efteem  ;  and  the  Moors  of  old  were  noted  to  be  very 
excellent  at  the  pen,  but  now  in  this,  as  in  all  other  learning,  they  are  much  deficient 

*  Invented  800  years  after  his  time  !     Edit. 
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of  what  they  were  formerly,  for  there  are  not  many  that  arrive  to  a  higher  proficiency 
in  letters  than  barely  to  write  and  read  :  to  which  end  they  have  little  fchools,  where 
the  children  are  taught  after  this  manner.  The  Moors  having  (as  1  faid)  no  printed 
books,  when  there  children  are  fent  to  fchool,  they  take  with  them  pieces  of  boards  or 
flates,  on  which  the  fchoolmafter  writes  fo  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  ;  and  when  the 
child  has  learned  their  names  and  figures,  the  mailer  writes  them  a  certain  number 
more,  and  fo  proceeds  till  the  alphabet  be  ended  :  and  then  goes  on  to  write  fomc  periods 
of  the  Alcoran  (for  they  teach  no  other  book),  and  continue  this  method  till  the  whole 
Alcoran  be  wrote  over,  which  ufually  lafts  four  years.  When  the  child  has  thus  ipelt  it 
over,  he  begins  to  get  it  by  heart,  which  cofts  eight  years  at  the  leaft  ;  then  the  child,  if 
his  father  be  able,  is  taught  a  little  orthography.  When  the  child  is  come  to  certain 
periods  of  the  Alcoran,  the  father  is  obliged  to  make  him  a  congratulatory  prefent  :  and 
when  he  has  learned  the  whole  Alcoran,  he  is  brought  home  to  his  father's  houfe  in  pro- 
cefiion  on  horfe-back.  As  he  rides  along,  he  holds  a  table  written  with  Mahumed's  law, 
whereon  he  continually  fixeth  his  eye,  thereby  fignifying  that  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  was  for  the  careful  reading  of  the  Alcoran  ;  and  when  the  youth  accompanied 
with  the  alfaqui,  fchoolmafter,  and  fchoolfellows,  hath  vifited  all  the  churches,  they 
come  to  his  father's  houfe,  where  they  are  entertained,  and  the  mafter  rewarded  for  the 
care  fhewn  in  the  proficiency  of  his  fcholar. 
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JOURNEY    TO    MEQUINEZ, 

THE    RESIDENCE    OF   THE    PRESENT 

EMPEROR  OF  FEZ  AND  MOROCCO ; 

On  the  Occafion  of  Commodore  Stewart's  Embafly  thither  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Britilh  Captive* 

in  the  Year  1721. 

By  JOHN  W1NDHUS.* 


TO    THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   JAMES   EARL    OF   BERKLEY,    VICE-ADMIRAL   OF 
ENGLAND,   FIRST    LORD    COMMISSIONER   OF   THE   ADMIRALTY,   &C. 

My  Lord, 

THE  inviolable  love  which  Your  Lordfhip  has  always  borne  to  liberty,  and  the  part 
you  had  in  forwarding  the  redemption  of  fo  many  poor  feamen  out  of  captivity, 
are  fufficient  reafons  for  honouring  this  book  with  your  name  ;  and  though  I  am  fo 
unhappy  as  to  be  an  entire  ftranger  to  Your  Lordfhip,  yet  this  account,  or  rather  journal 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  expedition  to  Mequinez,  may  claim  your  patronage,  fince  I  have 
reafon  to  apprehend  it  was  by  Your  Lordfhip's  influence  that  gentleman  was  fent  on 
that  fervice. 

The  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  is,  the  prefervation  of  thofe  laws 
which  give  them  liberty,  and  make  the  face  of  nature  fmile  amongft  us  y  while  other 
nations,  efpecially  that  which  is  the  fubject  of  this  book,  labour  under  oppreflion  and 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Next  to  this  happinefs  which  our  laws  afford  us, 
is  the  means  we  are  poffelfed  of  to  continue  it.  Well  may  we  therefore  rejoice  in  the 
moft  valuable  bleffing  of  the  eflablifhment  of  His  facred  Majefly  and  his  royal  line :  and 
in  that  ftrength  over  which  Your  Lordfhip  prefides  ;  it  is  our  naval  force  that  fo  often 
hath  preferved  us,  and  baffled  the  invaders  of  our  ifland,  a  force  which  knows  no 
equal,  and  carries  its  terror  throughout  the  world.  To  that  we  owe  the  eftabliflnnent 
and  continual  prefervation  of  our  trade,  our  affluence  and  plenty,  refpect  from  the 
reft  of  the  world,  and  the  credit  as  well  as  means  of  treating  in  the  moft  barbarous 
countries  with  fuccefs.  To  be  placed  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  power  are  better  proofs  of 
Your  Lordfhip's  great  merit,  than  any  form  of  words  or  panegyric  on  particular 
qualifications.  That  therefore  Your  Lordfhip  may  enjoy  perfect  and  lafting  health,  and 
fo  continue  long  in  the  power  of  doing  good,  is  the  fincere  wifh  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordfhip's  moft  humble  and 

Moft  obedient  fervant, 

John  Windhus. 
•  London,  1725,  8vo. 
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THE   TRF.FACE. 

AS  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  Mr.  Stewart  into  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  domi- 
nions, I  continued  in  thofe  parts  between  three  and  four  months,  which  time  I 
employed  in  gathering  fuch  materials  as  encouraged  me  to  proceed  in  the  following 
work  :  and  in  this  I  have  been  particularly-careful  not  to  deliver  any  thing,  but  what 
either  came  under  my  own  obfervation,  or  was  fupported  by  authorities  not  to  be 
doubted  of.  Mr.  Stewart  was  no  lefs  exacl  in  making  his  remarks,  than  generous  in 
bellowing  them  upon  me ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  gentleman's  character  of  ability 
and  honour,  confidered  with  the  public  one  he  bore,  which  afforded  opportunities  of 
feeing  things  not  eafily  met  with  by  people  of  an  ordinary  rank,  will  give  this  account 
a  value  which  I  could  never  otherwise  have  hoped  for.  And  what  renders  it  (till  more 
complete  is,  that  fince  my  return  into  England,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  to  Mr.  Corbiere,  who  formerly  was  at  that  court,  and  has  been  pleafed  to 
fupply  me  with  his  memoirs,  which  no  perfon  to  whom  his  name  is  known,  will  doubt 
to  be  lefs  authentic  than  curious.  Out  of  thefe  I  have  made  large  additions  to  my  own 
collection,  and  think  myfelf  the  more  obliged  to  him,  becaufe  he  never  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  publilh  them  himfelf,  though  often  importuned  to  do  it. 

The  country  I  write  of  is  very  little  known  to  us,  whatever  intercourfe  we  feem  to 
have  had  with  it ;  and  though  we  have  been  pretty  well  accumftomed  to'fee  its  natives 
in  our  ftrects  :  yet  the  only  confideration  of  trade,  of  which  fome  notice  is  taken  in  this 
book,  will  convince  the  reader  how  much  it  is  our  interefl  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
it.  No  one  indeed  will  expect,  that  having  made  fo  fliort  a  flay  there,  I  (hould  offer  a 
regular  hiftory  ;  neither  do  I  attempt  it  :  I  am  neverthelefs  in  hopes,  that  my  honed 
endeavours,  during  that  little  time,  the  valuable  afliflance  I  have  been  favoured  with, 
and  the  matters  of  fact  which  I  report  with  truth,  will  both  be  of  fervice  and  agreeable 
to  my  country. 

I  have  faid,  that  this  part  of  Barbary  is  little  known  to  us,  becaufe  there  has  fcarce 
been  a  tolerable  account  of  it  fince  Leo  Africanus,  who  indeed  wrote  an  excellent  one 
about  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  after  him,  another  was  publifhed  by  Marmol,  which 
for  the  mod  part  was  taken  out  of  the  former.  And  yet  it  is  fome  fatisfaction  to  find 
a  great  conformity  between  the  prefent  race  of  Moors,  and  thofe  of  Leo's  time  j  the 
reafon  of  which  1  take  to  be  this. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  of  two  forts  ;  one  confifls  of  Berebbers,  (as  they  call 
themfelves)  or  Barbarians  properly  fo  named,  who  chiefly  dwell  in  huts  upon  Atlas, 
and  other  mountains,  are  the  old  natives;  and  by  not  being  entirely  fubdued  to  this 
day,  have  kept  their  own  cuftoms  both  civil  and  domefiic  ;  and  their  language  called 
Shilha,  fuppoled  to  be  the  ancient  Punic  or  Carthaginian,  which,  I  think,  would  greatly 
deferve  being  particularly  enquired  into  :  and  Mr.  Jezreel  Jones  will  be  pleafed  to  for- 
give me,  ^as  I  am  informed  that  he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  about  that  language,  and  a 
mafler  ol  it,)  it  I  wifh  he  would  acquaint  the  world  with  fome  account  about  it. 

The  other  fort  of  inhabitants  arc  the  Arabians,  who  cultivate  the  plains,  remove  (as 
they  ever  did)  from  place  to  place  dwell  in  tents,  and  make  what  was  formerly  called 
pecunia  (or  cattle),  and  corn  their  principal  wealth.  Thefe  alfo  are  particularly  tena- 
cious of  their  ancient  ways,  and  of  their  language,  both  which,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  hillory,  they  have  preferved  with  very  little  alteration  near  two  thoufand  years. 
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They  are  the  race  of  men  who  after  having  over-run  a  large  tracT:  of  Afia,  and  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa  from  ead  to  well,  did,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  fubdue  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  they  were  forced  to  quit  after  a  poffeflion  of  feven 
hundred  years,  and  retire  into  thofe  parts  that  are  now  under  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's 
fubjection,  and  then  belonged  to  men  of  their  own  race  and  religion.  They  are  the 
people  who  ftood  the.  faired  of  any  fince  the  Romans  for  univerfal  monarchy,  who 
pufhed  their  conqueds  with  incredible  rapidity,  during  thofe  ages  when  Chridendom 
was  involved  in  diffentions,  bigotry,  and  ignorance ;  and  then  it  was  they  taught  the 
world  all  arts  and  fciences,  by  reviving  the  mathematics,  and  tranflating  into  their  own 
language  the  befl  Greek  and  Roman  books.  But  now  they  are  the  very  people  whom, 
fince  their  expulfion  out  of  Spain,  we  have  juftly  called  barbarous,  from  their  cruelty, 
pride,  and  inveteracy  againd  the  Chridian  name,  and  are  as  famous  for  their  craft  and 
infincerity,  as  tlte  old  Africans  were  reckoned  by  the  Romans ;  and  being  no  lefs  idle 
than  ignorant,  they  have  little  troubled  themfelves  for  many  years  pafl,  but  to  exert 
their  hatred  to  the  Chridians,  and  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  number  of  flaves  they 
made  amongit  them  ;  till  the  Emperor,  within  thefe  thirty  years,  alfumed  to  himfelf 
the  property  in  all  flaves  whatever,  and  even  attempted  to  make  every  one  of  his  fub- 
jecls  fuch  in  name,  which  they  are  in  reality. 

I  cannot  avoid  obferving  on  this  occafion,  that  a  man  feldom  makes  fo  true  an  edi- 
mate  of  his  own  country,  as  when  he  views  it  by  comparifon  with  others.  Thus  it 
happened  to  me  during  my  ftay  in  Barbary,  where  it  was  natural  for  me  to  make  fuch  re- 
flections, as  muft  of  courfe  arife  to  an  Englifh  fubjeft,  who  having  lived  under  the  jutted, 
mildefl,  and  bed  tempered  government  in  the  world,  is  tranfported  to  one  in  every 
refpect  the  reverfe ;  where  a  fierce  and  unbounded  tyranny  and  oppreflion  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  very  didinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  perverted  all  the  ends  of  fociety. 
When  I  faw  fo  many  thoufands  of  my  fellow-creatures,  who  knew  no  law  but  the 
arbitrary  and  capricious  will  of  their,  prince,  and  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
flavery,  as  funk  them  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  I  turned  my  thoughts  back 
with  a  fecret  pleafure  upon  Great  Britain,  and  confidered  with  more  attention  than  I 
had  done  before  the  invaluable  bleffings  of  our  conflitution.  I  then  began  to  form  the 
trued  judgment  of  our  laws,  which  had  put  every  thing  upon  fo  equal  a  footing,  and 
had  fixed  the  boundaries  between  the  power  of  the  prince  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl: ; 
and  which,  in  fhort,  had  fecured  to  us  our  lives  and  all  that  is  dear,  by  the  drongeit  ties 
that  natural  judice  and  human  wifdom  can  invent.  May  all  men  that  are  bleffed  with 
fuch  a  native  happinefs  know  the  true  value  of  it,  without  the  experiment  of  any  com- 
parifon with  the  contrary. 

Amidd  my  reflections  of  this  kind,  I  confidered  that  it  might  be  fome  alleviation  to 
the  mifeiies  of  thofe  Africans,  that  they  were  born  and  bred  in  that  condition  of  life,  and 
had  never  known  to  any  other:  but  the  cafe  was  far  different  with  regard  to  thofe  who 
had  taded  the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  enjoyed  it  as  their  birth-right ;  and  therefore  I 
was  much  more  fenfibly  affected  with  the  fufferings  of  fo  many  of  my  fellow  fubjects 
there  who  had  groaned  under  a  long  captivity,  and  had  nothing  to  fupport  them  under 
their  exctffive  torments  but  the  hopes  of  being  one  day  relieved  by  the  gracious  and 
powerful  interpofition  of  our  glorious  Sovereign.  Their  deliverance,  which  was  foon 
after  happily  effected,  is  one  of  thofe  many  indances  of  His  Majedy's  goodnefs,  who  has, 
through  the  whule  courfe  of  his  reign,  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  than  to  employ 
it  for  ihe  eafe  and  benefit  of  his  people.  The  refcuing  fcveral  hundreds  of  his  trading 
fubjecls  from  the  fevered  bondage,  and  redoring  them  to  their  country,  friends,  and 
relations,  was  well  worthy  the  care  of  fo  great  a  prince  j  and  when  they  went  in  pro- 
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ceffion  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  their  happy  deliverance,  it 
was  a  fpeftacle  of  lefs  pomp  indeed,  but  of  more  folid  and  lading  glory  than  a  Roman 
triumph. 


A   JOURNEY    TO    MEQUINEZ. 

HIS  MAJESTY  having  been  pleafed  to  appoint  the  Honourable  Charles  Stewart,  Efq. 
commander  in  chief  of  a  fquadron  offhips,  to  cruize  againft  the  Sally  rovers,  and 
alfo  plenipotentiary  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  he  failed 
from  England  the  24th  of  September  1720,  and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  the  20th  of 
October  following  ;  at  which  time  the  Spaniards  having  formed  an  expedition  againft 
the  Moors,  had  already  made  confiderable  embarkations  to  Ceuta,  from  their  camp 
near  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  ambaflador  thinking  this  a  proper  juncture  to  begin 
his  negociation,  on  the  2Sth  of  October  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Balha  of 
Tctuan. 

To  His  Excellency  Balha  Hamet  Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdallah,  &c. 

THE  King  of  Great  Britain  my  mailer,  having  thought  fit  to  recal  Mr.  Cavendilh 
from  being  ambaflador  to  the  moft  noble  prince  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  having 
done  me  the  honour  to  fend  me  abroad  to  fucceed  him,  I  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint 
Your  Excellency  of  my  arrival  in  thefe  parts,  with  full  powers  to  treat  of  a  peace  with 
Your  Excellency,  or  any  perfon  or  perfons  His  Imperial  Majefty  (hall  appoint.  And 
as  the  Britifh  nation  is  fenfible  of  your  great  efteem  for  them,  and  the  readinefs  which 
you  have  always  fhewn  towards  a  friendship,  and  peace  between  the  two  nations, 
^though  I  do  not  know  whether  by  defliny,  or  mifmanagement,  the  fo  long  defired 
peace  has  been  retarded,)  I  am  ftill  in  hopes  Your  Excellency  will  continue  your 
great  zeal  for  the  common  good  of  both  nations,  fince  I  am  come  with  a  firm  refolu- 
tion  to  employ  my  hearty  and  bell  endeavours  towards  that  good  work,  and  the  more 
becaufe"  your  glory  and  advantage  are  to  be  the  fruit  of  it.  But  it  is  ncccflary  that 
this  negociation  fhould  begin  as  foon  as  poflible,  that  I  may  be  made  fenfible  of  the 
intention  of  His  Imperial  Majefty,  whether  he  will  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity  of 
fettling  that  peace  and  friendfhip  which  the  King  my  mafter,  has  fo  long  defired ; 
for  fince  I  am  employed  in  another  command  upon  the  fea,  which  at  this  time  might 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  enemies  of  the  King  your  mafter,  now  that  they  have 
invaded  your  country,  yet  to  ftiew  you  the  fincerity  by  which  I  defign  to  act,  I  fhould 
rather  choofe  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  would  prevent  any  accident  that  may  happen, 
by  fending  fuch  perfons  to  Gibraltar,  to  treat  with  me  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  put  a 
finifliing  hand  to  a  treaty  fo  long  depending,  and  which  has  already  been  adjuftcd  on 
both  fides.  Provided  this  can  be  done,  and  the  articles  of  peace  confirmed,  I  fliall 
then  very  readily  in  perfon  throw  myfelf  at  His  Imperial  Majefty's  feet,  to  prcfent  a 
letter  which  I  have  now  by  me,  from  the  King  my  mafter,  and  fliall  think  myfelf 
happy  to  put  myfelf  under  your  protection  for  my  fafcty  to  Mequinez.  I  commit 
Your  Excellency  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  am 

Your  Excellency's  moft  humble  fervant, 

Charles  Stewart. 
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This  letter  was  font  in  die  Experiment  man  of  war,  which  upon  her  return  brought 
■over  Cardenafh  (who  had  been  twice  ambaffador  in  England)  to  compliment  Mr.  Stewart 
on  his  arrival,  and  alio  a  letter  from  the  bafha,  fignifying  the  great  inclination  he  had 
to  forward  the  treaty  with  the  Englifh  nation,  for  which  purpofe  Cardenafh  was  to 
confer  with  the  ambaffador,  in  order  to  have  it  finifhed  as  foon  as  poflible.  But  the 
ambaflador  judged  it  more  convenient  to  treat  in  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  becaufe  the 
Emperor  had  fent  from  his  court  one  Mofes  Ben  Hattar,  a  Jewifh  merchant,  who  had 
been  often  employed  in  the  former  treaties,  and  was  a  perfon  more  artful  and  interefted 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  and  chiefly  to  be  coniidered,  in  regard  he  had  it  mfcre 
in  his  power  to  make  the  negociation  fuccefsful,  or  defeat  it  as  he  had  done  that  of 
others.  Upon  which  confideration  the  ambaffador  failed  with  his  fquadron  to  Tetuan 
Bay,  December  the  2  2d,  and  there  with  the  faid  Mofes  Ben  Hattar  (who  took  upon 
him  to  be  jointly  empowered  with  the  bafha)  agreed  to  the  articles  of  peace,  which 
were  figned  and  exchanged  the  17th  of  January,  1720-1 721.  After  which  the 
ambaflador  was  very  much  importuned  to  proceed  immediately  to  Mequinez  ;  but  as 
it  was  neceflary  that  His  Majeity  fhould  firft  approve  of  the  conditions,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion come  to  him  from  England,  before  he  landed  in  Barbary,  he  found  means  to  de- 
lay the  time  till  he  had  accomplifhed  his  defire. 

On  Wednefday  the  3d  of  May  we  embarked  at  Gibraltar,  Ben  Hattar  going  on 
board  the. ambaflador 's  fhip,  he  having  after  the  figning  of  the  treaty  come  over  with 
him,  and  continued  there,  that  he  might  accompany  him  at  his  landing  in  Barbary. 
We  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  Saturday  the  6th,  and  landed  about  nine  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning,  which  being  fooner  than  the  bafha  expe&ed,  he  was  not  come  to  the 
water  fide  to  receive  the  ambaflador,  but  we  found  a  fufficient  number  of  tents  pitched 
for  our  conveniency,  and  among  them  a  fine  large  one  that  the  Emperor  had  fent  from 
Mequinez,  which  the  ambaflador  made  choice  of  to  eat  in  on  his  journey.  Our  firft 
entertainment  was  in  this  tent,  where  they  brought  plenty  of  cufcufu,  fowls,  and  a 
flieep  roafled  whole  upon  a  great  wooden  fpit,  as  thick  as  a  mail's  leg,  which  they 
fet  upon  the  table,  fpit  and  all.  Between  three  and  four  of  the  clock  the  bafha  came 
down  from  Tetuan,  attended  by  about  two  hundred  horfe  and  three  hundred  foot, 
who  entered  the  camp  firing  and  cavalcading,  and  threw  themfelves  into  the  form  of 
an  half  moon  before  our  tents,  where  the  bafha  gave  us  the  diverfion  of  feeing  him 
and  his  people  exercife  for  above  an  hour,  which  they  performed  with  great  activity, 
the  bafha  and  his  brothers  often  heading  parties  of  horfe,  who  all  together  clapping 
their  fpurs  to  their  horfes  fides,  levelling  their  pieces  and  fired  at  one  another,  as  if 
they  were  attacking  an  enemy  :  after  that,  they  took  their  fpears,  and  fingled  each 
other  out  to  tilt,  very  dexteroufly  putting  by  the  thruft  of  the  fpear  (though  it  was 
made  at  their  backs)  while  their  horfes  were  running  full  fpeed.  During  the  time  of 
the  cavalcade,  the  foot  kept  a  continual  fire,  but  irregular,  every  man  charging  his 
piece  and  firing  into  the  ground  as  fait  as  he  could.  Their  drums  made  a  very  folemn 
and  warlike  found,  which  are  not  beaten  after  our  manner,  but  with  an  heavy  flick 
on  the  top,  and  a  fmall  one  underneath,  keeping  time  to  a  pipe,  fomething  like  a  fife, 
but  very  loud  and  fhrill.  The  cavalcade  being  over,  and  Cardenafh  bringing  word 
that  the  bafha  was  coming,  the  ambaffador  went  to  meet  him.  The  bafha  very 
courtcoufly  welcomed  the  ambaffador  to  Barbary,  and  invited  him  to  his  tent,  where 
he,  told  him  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  country  agreeable 
to  him,  that  he  liked  the  Englifh  better  than  any  other  Chriftian  nation ;  and  fome 
more  compliments  pafling  between  them,  they  parted.  The  bafha  lay  in  the  camp 
XliM  night. 

Sunday 


I 


I 
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Sunday  the  7th,  the  ambaffador  went  to  vifit  the  bafha  in  his  tent,  who  renewed  his 
kind  expreflions  towards  the  Englifh,  and  his  defire  that  the  ambaflador  fhould  find 
every  thing  agreeable  to  him.  After  that,  as  we  were  walking  about  to  fee  the  camp, 
we  had  an  inftance  of  Ben  Hattar's  unlimited  power  over  the  Jews ;  for  he  having 
employed  one  Ben  Saphat,  as  his  agent  or  faftor  in  Gibraltar,  found,  upon  going 
thither  himfelf,  that  he  had  wronged  him  considerably,  reported  things  falfely,  and 
dealt  unfaithfully  in  his  commifiion  ;  wherefore  as  Ben  Saphat  was  now  coming  down 
to  meet  him,  before  he  could  get  within  hearing,  Ben  Hattar  ordered  him  to  be 
ftrangled,  upon  which  the  Jews  and  fome  blacks  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  imme- 
diately ran  to  him,  pulled  him  oft"  his  mule,  and  in  an  inltant  ftript  off  his  cloaths,  and 
whipt  a  rope  about  his  neck,  which  they  began  to  draw,  and  in  that  manner  bringing 
him  nearer  to  us,  pale  and  grafping,  he  cried  out  to  the  ambaffador  to  intercede  for 
him.  The  furprife  of  the  thing  kept  every  body  filent,  and  in  fufpenfe,  what  would  be 
the  event ;  but  after  Ben  Hattar  had  reviled  and  threatened  him,  he  ordered  that  he 
fhould  be  carried  to  prifon,  where  (as  we  afterwards  heard)  he  was  daily  baftonaded 
as  well  for  the  fault  he  had  committed,  as  to  make  him  difcover  all  his  effects,  which 
Ben  Hattar  feized  on  for  his  own  ufe. 

About  eleven  of  the  clock  the  bafha  caufing  a  row  of  fine  horfes  to  be  drawn  up 
together,  fwhich  made  a  very  noble  and  gallant  appearance,  many  of  their  faddles 
being  covered  all  over  with  plate,)  defired  the  ambaffador  to  take  which  he  liked  beft ; 
then  every  one  of  us  providing  for  ourfelves  according  to  our  fancy,  we  fet  forward  : 
the  Moors,  for  the  moft  part  of  the  way  to  Tetuan,  (which  is  about  fix  miles)  con- 
tinued firing  and  cavalcading,  after  which  manner  we  entered  the  town,  great  crowds 
of  people  fhouting  and  hallooing ;  the  women  being  dreffed  in  white  alhagues,  and 
muffled  up,  fo  that  no  part  could  be  feen  but  their  eyes,  were  crowded  upon  the  tops 
of  the  houfes  as  thick  as  they  could  ftand  ;  the  bafha  drew  up  his  people  in  a  large 
fquare  place  before  his  houfe.  where  he  and  his  brothers  (being  exceeding  well  mounted) 
fhewed  us  again  how  dexterous  they  were  with  their  fpears,  tilting  a  confiderable  time, 
and  fometimes  darting  their  lances  into  the  air  before  them,  and  catching  them  again 
as  their  horfes  ran  full  fpeed ;  then  the  ambaffador  was  conducted  to  the  houfe  ap- 
pointed for  him,  which  was  one  of  the  bell  in  Tetuan,  and  a  (table  of  horfes  ordered 
for  the  ufe  of  him  and  his  retinue. 

The  8th  the  ambaffador  went  to  fee  the  baflia  at  his  houfe,  who  received  him  in  an 
outward  room  or  hall,  built  long  and  narrow,  as  moft  of  the  rooms  in  Barbary-are  j 
the  reafon  of  which  (I  have  been  told)  is  becaufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  lofty  timber  in  the 
country  ;  there  were  two  chairs  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  which  the  ambaffador 
and  bafha  fat  down,  and  talked  together  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  during  which 
time  eight  or  ten  of  the  principal  Moors  of  the  town  flood  behind  the  baflia.  The 
conference  being  over,  we  were  fhewn  the  bafha's  gardens,  and  ftablcs  in  which 
were  a  great  many  fine  horfes.  Nothing  occurring  until  the  12th,  the  intervening 
days  are  not  mentioned,  which  method  1  ihali  obferve  throughout  the  journal. 

The  1 2th,  three  of  the  bafha's  brothers  came  to  vifit  the  ambaflador,  two  of  them 
were  alcaydes  or  governors,  one  of  Tangier,  and  the  other  of  Larach. 

The  14th,  the  bafha  and  another  of  his  brothers,  alcayde  Abdelwahad,  (who  is 
governor  of  Tetuan)  came  to  fee  the  ambaflador :  the  baflia  came  a  little  after  dinner, 
and  ftaid  all  the  afternoon,  looking  over  fome  of  the  prefents  for  the  Emperor:  the 
governor  came  towards  the  evening,  and  brought  with  him  fome  more  of  his  brothers 
and  other  relations,  whom  the  ambaflador  treated  with  coffee  and  fweetineats. 

7  The 
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The  1  qth  we  dined  in  a  garden  of  the  bafha's  (about  three  miles  out  of  town)  that 
he  had  lately  planted  :  it  ftands  in  a  pleafant  valley,  almod  furrounded  with  hills  and 
mountains,  which  being  green  and  woody,  every  way  give  a  mod  delightful  profpeft  ; 
there  runs  a  little  dream  through  the  garden,  which  by  great  labour  was  conveyed 
from  an  adjacent  mountain  :  we  dined  under  a  locud  tree  that  afforded  a  pretty  good 
fhade.  The  governor  of  Tetuan  came  juft  after  dinner,  and  walking  with  us,  was  fo 
complaifant  as  to  gather  and  give  us  the  beft  fruits.  There  were  fine  oranges,  lemons, 
and  fmall  apricots  of  a  very  good  flavour.  The  walks  are  feparated  with  cane-work, 
and  there  is  an  arbour  of  the  fame  very  well  contrived,  in  which  there  being  a  bafon 
fupplied  with  water  from  the  faid  ftream,  the  arnbaffador  filled  it  with  punch,  and 
with  much  adoperfuaded  the  governor  to  drink  two  or  three  glaffes.  Great  quantities 
of  carnations  coming  in  through  the  cane-work,  and  at  the  windows,  make  the  arbour 
very  delightful.  The  governor  had  his  mufic  with  him,  which  confided  of  four 
perfons  :  two  of  them  played  upon  fmall  inftruments  after  the  manner  of  violins  ;  one 
had  a  piece  of  parchment  drawn  tight  over  a  little  broad  hoop,  with  pieces  of  loofe 
tin  on  the  fides,  which  he  fhook  with  one  hand,  and  drummed  on  it  with  the  other  ; 
another  beat  time  to  their  mufic,  by  ftriking  the  palm  of  his  hands  together,  very  loud 
and  well.  This  part  of  the  country  abounds  with  fine  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  olives, 
grapes,  figs,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  apricots. 

The  17th  we  dined  in  Cardenafh's  garden,  in  a  walk  fhaded  with  exceeding  large 
orange-trees ;  after  dinner  Cardenafh  made  the  Moors  play  at  feveral  games  to  divert 
the  ambaifador,  in  fome  of  which  they  drubbed  one  another  heartily. 

The  1 8th  we  dined  with  the  governor  of  Tetuan  at  his  houfe,  who  treated  us  plen- 
tifully, there  being  three  or  four  and  twenty  large  diihes  crowded  upon  the  table  at 
once,  which  were  high  feafoned,  drefled  almoft  after  the  Spanifh  manner,  and  fome  of 
them  agreeable  enough. 

The  20th  we  went  a  hunting  the  wild-boar  with  the  bafha,  in  the  mountains  between 
Tetuan  and  Ceuta  :  we  killed  fix,  and  took  three  young  ones  alive  ;  the  bafha  broke 
his  fpear  in  one  of  them.  The  fpears  which  the  foot  carry  for  this  fport,  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  horfe,  not  being  above  half  as  long,  and  made  of  a  very  heavy  and  tough 
wood,  the  blade,  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  very  thick,  that  they  fhoujd  not  break 
againft  the  hide  of  the  boar.  There  went  a  great  number  of  foot  thus  armed  along 
with  us,  who  getting  upon  the  hills  round  about,  made  fuch  a  hideous  noife  and  {hom- 
ing, that  they  raifed  the  boars  from  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  brought  them  in 
view  for  the  chace.  If  one  of  thefe  men  fhould  happen  to  be  near  a  boar  alone,  he 
mud  not  give  way,  nor  fliew  any  figns  of  fear,  but  putting  himfelf  in  as  firm  a  podure 
as  he  can,  receives  the  boar  upon  his  fpear,  who  goars  himfelf  up  to  the  end  of  the 
blade,  where  there  is  an  iron  goes  acrofs,  to  dop  the  fpear  from  running  through, 
otherwife  the  boar  preffing  on,  would  reach  the  man,  and  wound  him  with  his  tufks : 
if  the  man  is  not  drong  enough  to  dop  the  boar,  he  quits  him  as  well  as  he  can  ; 
but  fometimes  (as  I  have  feen  them)  they  will  hold  the  boar  thus  goaded  on  the  fpear, 
until  the  red  come  to  him,  who  let  out  fuch  dreams  of  blood  with  their  broad  blades, 
that  the  bead  prefently  falls  down. 

The  23d  the  arnbaffador  again  vifited  the  bafha,  and  the  affair  of  our  journey  being 
difcourfed  of,  we  were  informed  that  the  Chridians  and  Jews  were  to  (et  out  directly 
for  Mequinez,  but  the  bafha  would  go  fird  to  Tangier,  and  meet  us  at  Alcaffar. 

The  24th  the  governor  and  fome  of  the  principal  Moors  of  the  town  fupped  with 
the  arnbaffador  ;  they  not  obferving  the  cudom  of  drinking  regularly  as  we  do,  but 
taking  all  that  was  given,  replenifhed  fo  much,  that  fome  of  them  could  not  go  down 

dairs 
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ftairs  without  help.  The  governor  continued  his  ufual  good  temper  before  the  am- 
baffador,  but  when  he  got  out  of  doors,  being  more  overcome  by  the  liquor,  he  drew 
his  fcimitar  and  laid  about  him  among  his  own  people,  which  was  certainly  owing  to 
the  great  quantity  he  had  drank ;  for,  when  fober,  he  is  of  a  very  mild  and  fweet 
difpofition,  of  which  we  had  feveral  inftances. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened,  which  had  like  to  have  deftroved  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ambaflador,  and  put  us  all  under  fome  apprehenfions ;  for  nobody  could 
be  certain  what  might  have  been  the  confequence,  in  a  country  where  there  is  fo  little 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  treaties  are  of  fo  little  efficacy,  as  hardly  to  be 
underftood.  The  occafion  of  this  were  two  Sally  privateers,  who,  notwithstanding 
they  had  the  ambaflador's  pafles,  conformable  to  the  articles  of  peace,  yet  having  met 
with  nothing  but  Englifh  fhips  at  fea,  and  being  grown  very  hungry  by  a  long  cruife, 
made  bold  with  two  of  then;,  and  fent  them  into  Sally.  Upon  this,  the  ambaflador 
abfolutely  refufed  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  and  complained  of  the  little  confidence 
there  was  to  depend  on  any* agreement,  if  actions  of  this  nature  went  unpunished. 
The  Moors  themfelvcs  indeed  feemed  to  be  afhamed  of  it ;  and  by  Ben  Hattar's 
management  at  court,  and  the  ambaflador's  refolution  to  return  without  going  to 
IVlequinez,  unlefs  reparation  was  made,  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  have  the  mips 
releafed,  and  the  captain  of  the  privateer  punifhed  for  bringing  them  in.  We  pafl'ed 
our  time  in  this  place  very  pleafantly,  either  riding  out,  fifhing,  fhooting,  or  walking 
in  the  gardens,  the  people  being  very  civil ;  tor  the  balha  had  forbid  them  (upon 
pain  of  death)  to  affront  us,  as  they  commonly  do  Chriftians,  by  curfing  and  calling 
them  names ;  and  ordered,  that  in  whatfoever  garden  we  went,  we  fhould  pafs  un- 
molefted,  and  take  what  we  pleafed. 

Here,  as  we  were  one  day  riding  by  the  fide  of  the  river  of  Tetuan,  we  experimented 
the  effect  of  the  torpedo,  or  num-lifh,  fome  of  them  lying  in  the  mud  ;  they  were 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  plaile,  and  fliaped  fomcthing  like  them,  but  thicker,  and 
very  round,  fo  that  the  head  could  hardly  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  bodv  ;  we 
touched  them  with  canes,  or  (ticks,  on  horfeback,  during  which  time  anumbnefs  was 
perceived  to  go  up  our  arms,  that  continued  a  minute  or  two  after  we  had  taken  our 
canes  off  the  fifh. 

Tetuan  is  a  very  ancient  city,  was  called  by  the  Romans  Tetuanum  :  it  gives  name 
to  a  large  province,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  baffia:  it  is  fituated  at  the  opening  of  the 
Streights  into  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  riling  of  a  rocky  hill,  between  two  high 
mountains,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  having  a  caflle  built  higher  on  the  hill,  fo 
that  it  has  full  command  over  the  town.  In  the  valley  runs  a  little  river,  which  is 
navigable  for  frnall  veffels,  as  far  as  Marteen,  (a  place  about  two  miles  from  the  bay) 
where  they  load  and  unload  their  goods. 

Along  the  coaft  are  beacons  on  which  they  make  fires,  to  give  notice  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  land. 

The  houfes  of  Tetuan  are  very  good,  but  the  flrects  exceeding  narrow,  and  hardly 
any  windows  to  befeen,  but  little  holes  to  look  out  at,  the  li^ht  coming  in  at  the  infide 
of  they  houfes,  where  there  is  a  fquare  court-yard,  open  at  top,  with  pillars  fupporring 
galleries,  and  painted  wooden  baluflrades  round  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  al  moil  like 
li  mug  of  our  inns.  In  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  there  is  a  fountain,  if  'the  houfe 
belongs  to  a  perfon  of  any  confideration  :  the  rooms  are  built  long  and  narrow,  and 
are  generally  four  on  a  floor,  anfwering  to  the  galleries,  from  whence  opens  into  each 
loom  a  large  folding  door,  by  which  all  the  light  that  they  have  is  let  in.  The  houfes 
are  but  two  ftories  high,  except  the  bafha's,  and  fome  few  others  belonging  to  par- 
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ticular  men :  they  are  flat  at  top,  fo  that  in  many  places  they  can  walk  a  great  way 
upon  them;  but  thofe  belonging  to  Chriftian  merchants  have  battlements,  to  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  houfes;  for  the  Moorifh  women  live  in  the  upper 
apartments,  and  often  vifit  one  another  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes  :  they  are  white- 
washed on  theoutfide,  as  well  as  within,  which  cafts  the  refte&ion  of  the  fun  fo  bright, 
that  it  hurt  our  eyes  to  continue  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  raife  not  their  walls 
as  moft  nations  do,  by  laying  brick  or  ftone  even  upon  one  another,  but  their  way  is 
fir  ft  to  make  a  ftrong  wooden  cafe,  into  which  they  caft  the  mortar,  and  beating  it  down 
hard,  take  the  cafe  away  when  it  is  dry. 

The  town  is  populous  and  healthful,  enjoying  a  very  good  air,  but  the  people  poor 
and  next  kin  to  flaves,  no  man  poflefiing  any  thing  but  at  the  pleafure  of  the  bafha, 
who  is  abfolute  in  his  province,  as  any  monarch  whatfoever,  commanding  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  people,  giving  or  taking  away  houfes,  land,  horfes,  or  any 
thing  juft  as  he  pleafes ;  for  which  reafon,  when  a  man  has  acquired  wealth  by  trade  or 
induftry,  he  endeavours  to  conceal  it  and  feem  poor ;  for  if  it  fhould  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  bafha,  he  would  throw  him  into  prilbn,  and  caufe  him  to  be  baftina- 
ded  and  tortured,  to  make  him  difcover  all  that  he  has  in  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  intermixt  with  a  race  of  well-looking 
men,  fomewhat  fairer  than  the  reft  ;  they  generally  are  lufty,  ftrong-limbed,  and,  I 
think,  a  little  out-fize  the  Europeans.  They  are  very  good  horfemen,  active,  hardy, 
laborious,  and  needy,  fo  that  a  meffenger  will  go  from  Tetuan  to  Mequinez,  (which 
is  150  miles)  for  a  Barbary  ducat,  and  perform  his  journey  with  great  expedition  :  for 
they  are  wonderfully  patient  of  labour,  enduring  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  cold  rains 
of  winter  to  admiration  ;  and  when  the  ground  is  all  covered  with  rain,  and  a  ftorm 
over  head  befides,  they  will  only  look  for  a  bufti,  or  a  great  ftone,  fit  down  on  their 
hams  with  their  back  towards  it,  and  remain  in  that  pofture  the  whole  night,  or  elfe 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  albornooce,  and  pafs  the  night  upon  the  grafs.  Some  of 
the  moft  famous  footmen  of  the  country  (it  is  faidj  will  go  fixty  leagues  in  three  days. 
They  fwim  the  rivers  in  the  depth  of  winter,  if  the  rapidity  of  the  current  doth  not  deter 
them  :  thefe  men  are  generally  thin,  eat  but  very  little,  and  for  feven  or  eight  days 
journey  carry  only  a  little  meal,  and  a  few  raifins  or  figs  in  a  fmall  goat's  ikin. 

They  have  no  fettled  poft  in  the  country,  nor  any  fort  of  carriage  upon  wheels  j 
their  light  goods  are  removed  from  place  to  place  upon  horfes,  if  it  be  not  very  far ; 
but  when  they  have  great  quantities,  either  of  corn,  wax,  hides,  tallow,  &c,  and  go 
far,  they  ufe  camels,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty.  If  an  alcayde  has  bufinefs  with 
the  Emperor,  he  fends  a  gentleman  on  horfeback  ;  but  the  ordinary  way  of  fending 
letters  is  by  the  aforefaid  footmen,  who  are  very  near  as  expeditious  as  the  horfe. 

Their  manner  of  drefling  is  not  ungraceful,  which  is  as  follows  :  the  men  wear 
fliort  fhirts  with  very  broad  fleeves,  that  fometimes  hang  down,  but  are  more  frequently 
tucked  up  to  their  Ihoulders,  to  keep  them  cool ;  they  have  linen  drawers,  which  are 
tied  about  their  wailts  next  the  fkin,  and  reach  to  their  knees :  they  go  bare-legged, 
and  upon  their  feet  wear  fhoes,  or  rather  flippers  of  red  or  yellow  leather,  made  very 
light,  without  heels  ;  over  their  fliirt  they  wear  a  cloth  veft,  or  waiftcoat,  of  any  colour 
they  pleafe  ;  this  veft  is  fliort,  and  made  to  fit  clofe  to  their  bodies  ;  it  is  faftened  with 
fmall  buttons  and  loops  fet  very  clofe  together,  and  are  often  wrought  with  gold  or 
filver  thread  :  round  their  waift  they  wear  a  fcarf  of  filk  or  ftuff,  as  they  can  afford, 
in  which  they  ftick  large  knives,  whofe  handles  they  covet  to  be  of  fome  coftly  metal, 
or  ivory  in-laid,   and  their  fheaths  tipt  with  filver  :  their  outward  garment  is  either  an 
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alhague  or  an  albornooce  :  the  alhague  is  a  piece  of  very  fine  white  woollen  fluff  five 
or  fix  yards  long,  and  about  one  and  an  half  broad  ;  this  they  wrap  round  them  above 
and  below  their  arms,  and  make  a  figure  not  unlike  what  is  feen  in  the  drapery  of 
antique  figures.  The  albornooce  is  either  made  of  cloth  or  woollen  fluff,  a  great 
deal  thicker  wrought  than  the  alhague,  and  napped  ;  it  is  made  fomething  like  a  fhort 
cloak,  but  joined  a  little  way  before  from  the  neck  downwards,  having  two  or  three 
rows  of  fhort  ftripes  worked  in  the  fluff,  and  fringed  at  the  ends  for  ornament,  the 
bottom  and  fides  are  edged  with  a  deep  fringe  ;  behind  at  the  neck  there  hangs  a 
peaked  cawle,  with  a  taffel  at  the  end,  which  they  can  cover  their  heads  with,  to  keep 
off  the  weather.  Upon  their  heads  (which  are  always  kept  fhaved)  they  wear  a  little 
red  cap,  rolling  muflin  about  it  to  make  a  turban :  when  they  go  into  the  country, 
they  wear  a  handfome  cane  hat  to  keep  off  the  fun. 

All  the  Moors  are  dreffed  after  this  manner,  there  being  no  difference  but  in  the 
richnefs  of  their  vefts,  or  finenefs  of  their  alhagues  ;  only  the  poorefl  fort  of  all  have 
another  garment  called  a  gelebia :  it  is  made  of  a  coarfe  and  thick  wrought  woollen 
(tuff,  without  fleeves,  but  holes  to  put  their  arms  through:  it  reaches  to  their  knees, 
and  hangs  loofe  about  their  bodies  like  a  fack.  The  alcaydes  have  a  broad  leathern 
belt  embroidered  with  gold,  to  hang  their  fcimitars  in,  which  they  wear  over  their 
flioulder. 

The  women,  when  they  go  abroad,  are  attired  almoft  like  the  men,  their  outward 
garment  being  an  alhague,  with  which  they  cover  their  heads,  bringing  it  down  over 
their  foreheads  clofe  to  their  eyes,  and  underneath  tie  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  to  hide 
the  lower  part  of  their  face.  The  alhagues  cover  all  parts  but  their  legs,  which  gene- 
rally are  naked,  when  they  are  at  home,  or  vifit  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes ;  only 
fome  of  the  better  fort  have  their  drawers  fo  long,  that  they  reach  to  their  feet,  hanging 
in  great  loofe  folds  about  their  legs  :  their  fhoes  are  the  fame  as  the  men's.  Within 
doors  they  appear  in  their  hair,  having  only  a  fingle  binder  about  their  foreheads  : 
their  hair  is  plaited  in  two  large  plaits,  that  hang  down  behind  at  full  length :  1110/ 
wear  a  veil  which  is  open  from  the  bofom  to  the  waift,  to  fhew  their  fmocks  that  are 
embroidered  :  they  faffen  large  pieces  of  muflin  to  the  fleeves  of  their  vefts,  which 
hang  down  very  low  in  the  nature  of  ruffles  :  their  drawers  are  longer  than  the  men's, 
reaching  generally  to  the  calf  of  their  legs:  over  their  drawers  they  wear  a  fhort 
petticoat :  they  put  bracelets  upon  their  legs  and  arms,  and  large  ear-rings  in  their 
ears. 

They  have  very  fine  eyes,  and  fome  of  them  beautiful  fkins,  which  we  fometimes 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  ;  for  though  a  man  may  live  a  year  in  Tetuan,  and  not 
fee  the  face  of  a  Moorifh  woman  in  the  ftreets,  yet  when  we  met  them  in  the  fields,  or 
faw  them  on  the  houfe-tops,  if  none  of  the  Moors  were  in  fight,  they  would  unveil, 
laugh,  and  give  themfelves  a  little  loofe,  till  the  appearance  of  one  obliged  them  ta 
hide  their  faces  again. 

The  cuftom  of  not  letting  their  women  be  feen  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  when 
a  man  wants  a  wife,  either  his  mother,  or  fome  of  his  female  relations  muft  go  a 
courting  for  him  :  when  the  bargain  is  made,  which  is  done  before  the  cadi  or  juflicc, 
the  bride  is  to  keep  within  for  eight  days,  her  friends  coming  to  rejoice  with  her  every 
day,  and  a  talb  or  prieft  alfo  vifiting  her,  and  difcourfing  on  that  holy  (late,  they  pin 
the  bafket  with  a  religious  hymn  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  hulband  with  his 
friends  repeats  the  fame  ceremonies  for  five  days  before  confummation,  in  a  houfe 
which  he  has,  or  muft  take  to  bring  his  wife  to.  The  laft  day  the  bride  is  put  into  a  cage 
covered  with  a  fine  white  linen  cloth,  and  carried  on  men's  flioulders  to  the  houfe  of 
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her  intended  hufband  ;  her  friends,  relations,  and  mufic  going  before.  Her  brother 
(if  fhe  has  one)  leads  her  into  the  houfe,  where  a  room  is  appointed  for  her  and  the 
women ;  the  man  remains  alfo  in  his  room  with  his  friends.  When  the  evening 
approaches  they  are  let  loofe  by  the  company,  and  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  wife's 
apartment,  where  he  finds  her  alone,  fitting  on  a  cufhion  of  filk,  velvet,  or  fuch  fine 
things  as  they  can  borrow  (if  they  have  them  not  of  their  own)  :  underneath  there  is  a 
filk  quilt.  Before  her  (lands  a  little  table  about  afoot  high,  with  two  wax  candles  upon 
it.  Upon  her  head  fhe  has  a  black,  filk  fcarf  tied  in  a  knot,  the  ends  hanging  on  the 
ground  behind  her.  Her  fhift  is  made  with  large  fleeves  like  the  men's,  and  long 
enough  to  hang  behind  her  like  a  train.  Her  veil  is  of  filk  or  velvet,  buttoned  clofe 
to  her  hands,  and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  her  leg,  adorned  with  lace  at  the  hands, 
and  all  over  the  breaft  :  fhe  has  the  fame  linen  drawers  defcribed  in  the  women's  drefs, 
and  collars  of  pearl  or  fine  ftones,  and  (if  fhe  can  get  them)  of  lions',  or  eagles'  claws 
tipt  with  filver  :  in  her  ears  fhe  has  great  rings  of  gold  or  filver,  and  the  fame  about 
her  wrifts  and  ancles,  fometimes  fet  with  ftones  :  her  flippers  have  thick  foles  made  of 
cork,  covered  with  gilt  leather,  and  edged  with  the  fame,  which  is  a  mark  of  great- 
nefs  among  them,  the  Emperor  and  fome  few  more  wearing  them.  Her  cheeks  are 
painted  with  cochineal,  which  colours  yellow  at  firft,  but  being  rubbed  prefently  turns 
red,  with  this  they  make  one  great  round  fpot  on  each  cheek :  their  eye-brows  are 
painted  black,  and  continued  quite  round  their  temples  like  a  pair  of  whifkers :  they 
alfo  make  fome  finall  black  fpots  in  imitation  of  patches,  near  their  nofe  and  lips,  a 
black  fnip  on  the  end  of  their  nofe,  and  a  black  ftroke  the  breadth  of  a  flraw,  from 
their  chin  reaching  down  below  the  pit  of  their  ftomach,  and  how  much  lower  I  cannot 
tell,  for  there  they  begin  to  be  covered  :  they  paint  their  eye-lids  and  the  fides  of 
them  with  a  black  powder  called  alcohl,  putting  fome  of  the  fame  into  their  eyes  with 
a  little  flick  :  the  palms  of  their  hands  are  all  blacked,  and  from  the  top  of  their 
thumbs  round  the  flefhy  part  is  a  black  ftroke,  and  one  from  the  end  of  each  finger 
to  the  palm  :  their  nails  are  dyed  yellow  ;  they  alfo  have  many  fine  fcrawls  of  black  on 
the  top  of  their  feet,  and  their  toe  nails  are  likewife  dyed  yellow. 

Thus  beautified,  the  bride  fits  behind  the  table  mentioned  before  with  two  wax  candles 
upon  it,  holding  her  hands  up  the  height  of  her  face,  with  the  palms  turned  towards 
her,  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  as  much  from  her  face,  upon  which  (lie 
is  to  look,  and  not  on  her  hufband,  who  is  to  feize  her  when  he  comes  into  the  room, 
and  lift  her  upon  the  ufual  bed  place,  which  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  there  he  ftrips 
her,  flie  not  lending  him  the  leaft  affiftance,  nor  is  to  fpeak  for  three  days :  he  is  to 
make  what  hafte  he  can,  that  he  may  deliver  her  drawers  to  two  black  women,  who 
keep  the  door,  and  are  to  carry  them  to  the  reft  of  the  good  women  ;  and  if  fuch  figns 
appear  on  them  as  are  expe&ed,  the  mufic  plays ;  but  if  he  doth  not  fend  out  the 
drawers,  the  mufic  muft  not  play:  and  it  behoves  him  to  beftir  himfelf  about  this 
matter ;  for,  befides  the  hazard  of  his  reputation,  the  company  will  meet  every  day 
until  the  drawers  come.  If  the  proper  marks  appear,  "the  drawers  are  fent  to  all  their 
relations  in  triumph  (as  is  ftill  practifed  in  fome  parts  of  Spain),  but  if  he  finds  her  to 
be  no  maid,  he  ftrips  her  of  her  gaiety  and  turns  her  out  of  doors  the  next  moment. 
The  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ftay  at  home  for  feven  d  tys,  sad  the  bride  a  whole  year  j 
who  is  kept  ever  after  fo  clofe  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  not  even  her  father  or 
brother  can  have  the  privilege  of  a  vifit  unlels  her  hulbmd  is  prefent. 

All  the  women  paint  after  the  manner  before  mentioned  at  their  public  meetings ; 
they  are  extremely  handfome,  and  bred  up  wi;h  the  greatelt  care  imaginable  i:i  relation 
to  their  modefty  :  the  fatteft  and  biggeft  are  moft  admired,  for  which  reafon  they  cram 
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thcmfelvcs  againft  marriage  with  a  food  called  zummith  :   it  is  a  compound  of  flour, 
honey,  and  fpices,  made  into  little  loaves  for  that  purpole. 

.Adultery  is  punifhed  with  death,  and  if  a  Chriitian  or  a  Jew  is  found  to  have 
to  do  with  a  Moorifti  woman,  they  mud  either  turn  to  the  Mahometan  religion  or 
be  burnt. 

Any  man  may  divorce  his  wife  (if  flie  was  not  given  him  by  the  Emperor)  when  he 
pleafes,  giving  what  he  agreed  (before  the  cadi)  to  lay  out  upon  her,  and  keeping 
the  children  he  has  by  her.  The  form  is  only  delivering  her  a  letter  that  he  has  done 
with  her,  and  fhe  may  feek  a  new  huiband.  Thofe  who  defire  to  indulge  in  having  many- 
wives,  marry  the  handfome  daughters  of  poor  men,  by  which  they  avoid  the  incon- 
veniency  of  drawing  on  themfelves  the  ill  will  of  powerful  relations,  in  cafe  of  divorce, 
and  get  rid  of  them  at  a  fmall  expence. 

Several  Moors,  whofe  wives  or  daughters  were  fick  while  we  were  there,  came  to 
our  doctor  for  help  ;  but  fome  were  fo  infatuated,  as  to  let  them  die  rather  than  he 
fhould  fee  them  ;  others  confented,  but  not  until  they  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  do  them  any  good  ;  only  one  man  (not  fo  much  bewitched  as  the 
reft)  carried  the  doctor  home  to  his  wife,  and  made  much  of  him. 

They,  as  well  as  all  other  Mahometans,  are  allowed  to  marry  four  wives,  and  to 
have  as  many  women  more  as  they  can  keep,  all  of  mem  ftriving  who  fhall  beft  pleafe 
their  lord  and  mafter,  that  he  fhould  beftow  his  favour  on  them  ;  for  they  are  kept  in 
great  fubje&ion,  and  think  themfelves  happy  if  they  can  pleafe  their  hufbands  by  wait- 
ing on  them.  They  are  not  fuffered  to  go  to  church,  left  the  devotion  of  the  men 
fhould  be  interrupted  by  their  prefence,  but  have  a  fet  form  of  prayers  and  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  at  home. 

When  any  of  the  Moors  have  a  mind  to  entertain  their  neighbours,  the  women  go 
to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  continue  there  until  the  guefts  are  gone  :  their  general 
entertainment  is  with  cufcufu,  which  I  have  in  another  place  defcribed.  They  make 
ufe  neither  of  tables  nor  chairs,  but  fit  crofs-legged  upon  the  ground,  putting  their 
diflies  upon  a  large  piece  of  grcafy  leather,  which  ferves  both  for  table  and  table- 
cloth ;  their  diflies  are  either  of  pewter  or  earthenware,  made  wide  at  top  and  narrow 
at  bottom,  almoft  like  a  high-crowned  hat  turned  bottom  upwards.  While  they  cat 
a  fervant  ftands  by  with  a  great  bowl  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a  narrow  long  piece 
of  blue  linen  in  the  other,  to  wipe  their  right  hands,  with  which  they  pull  the  victuals 
to  pieces,  being  for  the  moft  part  ftewed  to  rags.  They  never  ufe  the  left  hand  in 
eating,  for  that  waits  wholly  on  their  neceflary  occaiions.  They  fill  their  bellies 
without  fpeaking  to  one  another,  and  after  meals  drink  water,  their  religion, 
forbidding  them  wine,  and  all  other  intoxicating  liquors,  except  cyder  ;  nevertheless, 
molt  of  them  will  get  drunk  with  flrong  liquor  of  any  kind,  if  they  can  come  at  it. 
Their  chief  defert  is  butter-milk,  of  which  they  are  fuch  lovers,  that  when  they  would 
fpeak  of  the  extraordinary  fweetnefs  of  any  thing,  they  compare  it  to  butter-milk  :  a 
great  black  pitcher  of  it  is  generally  brought  in  with  a  wooden  ladle,  which  is  prefented 
to  the  moft  confiderable  perfon,  and  from  him  paftes  round  the  company  feveral  times. 

They  have  no  way  of  gathering  cr.'ain  as  in  other  places,  but  make  their  butter  of 
all  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  by  putting  it  into  a  (kin,  and  (haking  it  till  it 
becomes  butter:  it  is  always  four,  I  fuppofe  for  want  of  cleanfing  the  fkin;  and  when 
in  ilted  to  fauce,  for  want  of  fubftance,  turns  thin.  Thofe  that  have  great  quantities, 
k  ■  |i  it  in  holes  made  in  the  ground  plaiilered  within  :  the  lei's  are  kept  in  earthen  jars 
buried.     They  do  not  diilike  it  wlie.i  four  or  five  years  old,  having  very  unnatural 
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tafles  in  that.     They  alfo  wrap  up  the  cawls,  fuet  and  fat  of  cows,  fheep,  and  goats.  In 
great  rolls,  which  in  winter  is  fold  to  the  poor  inftead  of  butter. 

Their  cheefe  is  nothing  but  curds  put  into  that  form,  and  four  in  five  or  fix  hours 
after  it  is  made  ;  but  they  keep  it  until  it  is  old,  and  eat  it  though  dry  and  ill  tailed. 
They  do  not  efteem  cow's  milk  fo  much  as  that  of  goats  or  camels,  efpecially  the  latter, 
which  they  think  nourifhing  and  incentive:  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow's  milk. 

Their  bread  is  extraordinary  good  and  cheap,  efpecially  that  of  the  flour  of  Fez, 
renowned  for  its  whitenefs  too.  It  is  baked  in  cakes  near  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  an 
inch  and  an  half  thick:  it  is  to  be  had  every  day  hot,  (for  fo  they  like  it)  and  the  baker 
pays  himfelf  in  kind  according  to  the  quantity  :  fometimes  it  comes  to  an  half,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  loaf  for  baking,  and  thefe  pieces  are  fold  in  the  market ;  but  poor 
people  eat  bread  made  of  corn,  which  is  called  the  third  crop  :  it  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
coarfe  black  grains,  that  refemble  feeds  more  than  corn,  and  is  very  black  and  bad,  but 
cheap  :  with  this  their  fowls  are  fed. 

They  cut  the  throats  of  all  creatures  they  eat,  having  firft  turned  the  heads  of 
them  towards  the  eaft  and  by  fouth,  (as  Mecca  lies  from  them,)  and  called  on  the 
name  of  God  :  they  ufe  a  world  of  water  to  wafh  away  the  blood,  and  cutting  the  meat 
into  quarters,  foak  it  in  a  fountain  for  two  hours  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  dreifed  cut  it 
into  fmall  pieces  and  wafh  it  again,  ufing  abundance  of  garlic,  onions,  and  all  manner 
of  fpices. 

When  the  women  vifit  one  another,  they  leave  their  flippers  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  to  give  notice  that  a  ftranger  is  there;  during  which  time  the  men  refrain  from 
going  in  to  their  wives  or  daughters,  they  being  very  punctual  in  obferving  the  cuftoms 
relating  to  the  women. 

The  Moors  very  often  wafh  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  being  obliged  to  it  by 
their  religion,  every  time  before  their  fet  prayers,  (which  are  five  a  day)  if  they  have 
been  upon  any  neceflary  occafion,  or  have  accidentally  met  with  any  ordinary  pollution; 
but  if  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  touch  a  fwine,  or  committed  any  ad  of  extra- 
ordinary defilement,  or  converfed  with  women,  they  are  enjoined  to  wafh  every  part 
of  their  bodies,  left  they  fhould  be  polluted  when  they  go  to  their  devotion ;  and 
therefore,  to  be  out  of  danger  of  common  pollution,  they  always  pray  without  their 
drawers. 

They  are  forbid  playing  at  any  hazardous  games  for  money  ;  and  thofe  that  break 
this  law  are  punifhable  by  baftinado,  fine,  or  imprifonment.  They  fometimes  divert 
themfelves  at  draughts,  chefs,  or  ombre  ;  but  are  not  much  addicted  to  gaming,  nor  care 
for  ftudy  or  reading ;  but  it  may  very  juftly  be  faid,  that  eating,  drinking,  fleeping, 
women,  horfes,  and  prayers,  almoft  wholly  engrofs  their  time. 

They  have  a  great  hatred  for  the  name  of  a  Chriftian  ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a 
gentleman,  (who  heard  them  difpute  whether  a  Chriftian  or  Jew  fhould  be  mofl 
efteemed,)  that  in  their  difcourfe  they  urged  againft  the  Christians,  their  eating  of  pork, 
and  meat  ftrangled  in  blood,  and  their  not  walhing  as  the  Jews  do  ;  and  what  a  fort  of 
regard  they  have  for  the  Jews,  will  be  afterwards  fhewn.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
fquabbles  among  them,  or  when  a  poor  man  falls  out  with  hisafs,  that  the  firfl  name  is- 
carren,  (i.  e.)  cuckold,  then  he  calls  him  fon  of  a  Jew  ;  but  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
fpit  their  utmoft  malice,  they  fay  you  fon  of  a  Chriftian  ;  and  it  is  the  moft  reproachful 
word  among  them;  never  mentioning  it  without  the  addition  of  G — d  confound  him;  or, 
G — d  burn  his  father  or  mother  ;  which  imprecations  are  taught  the  children  as  foon  as 
they  can  fpeak  ;  and  that  they  may  be  fure  to  grow  up  in  hatred  againft  them, 
they  celebrate  a  feaft  every  year  about  St.  John's  day,  in  memory  of  fome  viQory 
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gained  over  the  Chriflians  ;  at  which  time  the  graved  people  will  be  pafling  through  the 
ftrects  with  wooden  horfes,  fwords,  lances,  and  drums,  with  which  they  equip  the 
children  that  can  fcarce  go,  and  meet  in  troops  in  the  ftreet,  and  engaging,  fay,  thus 
we  deftroy  the  Chriftians.  They  alfo  firmly  believe,  that  thofe  who  are  killed  fighting 
againft  them  go  ftraight  to  heaven,  and  they  deferve  no  lefs  than  an  infinite  reward  for 
deftroying  thofe  enemies  of  their  law. 

The  fhops  in  this  city  are  very  fmall,  and  have  no  doors  to  them  ;  but  the  matter 
having  opened  the  fhutters,  jumps  in  and  fits  crofs-legged,  upon  a  place  raifed  about  the 
height  of  a  counter :  the  goods  are  difpofed  in  drawers  round  about  him,  which 
he  can  reach,  for  the  moft  part,  without  moving  out  of  his  place,  his  cuftomers  flanding 
in  the  ftreet  while  they  are  ferved. 

In  their  houfes,  they  are  always  fitting  on  matts,  or  lying  ;  and  if  they  go  out, 
and  it  is  not  on  horfeback,  they  never  go  farther  than  to  make  a  vifit,  unlefs  their 
bufinefs  requires  it,  but  daily  fpend  five  or  fix  hours  fitting  on  their  hams  before  their 
doors,  thinking  it  molt  ridiculous  to  walk  up  and  down  a  room  :  againft  which  they 
argue,  faying.  Why  fhould  a  man  move  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  with- 
out apparent  caufe  ?  can  he  not  as  well  ftay  in  the  place  he  is  in,  as  go  to  the  other  end 
purely  in  order  to  come  back  again  ? 

They  feem  not  (as  we  do)  to  obferve  the  day  for  bufinefs,  and  the  night  for 
fleep,  but  fleep  and  wake  often  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  going  to  church  by  night 
as  well  as  day,  for  which  purpofe  their  talbs  call  from  the  top  of  the  mofques,  (or 
places  of  woifhip)  having  no  bells,  every  three  hours  throughout  the  city.  In  going  to 
church  they  obferve  no  gravity,  nor  mind  their  drefs,  but  as  foon  as  the  talb  begins  to 
bellow  from  the  fteeple,  the  carpenter  throws  down  his  ax,  the  fhoe-maker  his  awl,  the 
taylor  his  fhears,  and  away  they  all  run  like  fo  many  fellows  at  foot-ball.  When  they 
come  into  the  church,  they  repeat  the  firfl  chapter  of  the  Alcoran  flanding  ,  after  which 
they  look  up,  and  lift  up  their  hands  as  much  above  their  heads  as  they  can;  and  as 
their  hands  are  leifurely  coming  down  again,  drop  on  their  knees  with  their  faces 
towards  the  Kebla,  (as  they  call  it)  or  ea(t  and  by  fouth  ;  then  touching  the  ground 
with  their  foreheads  twice,  fit  a  little  while  on  their  heels  muttering  a  few  words,  and 
rife  up  again :  this  they  repeat  two  or  three  times;  after  which,  looking  on  each 
fhoulder,  T  fuppofe  to  their  guardian  angels)  they  fay  Selcmo  Alikom,  (i.  e.)  Peace  be 
with  you;  and  have  done.  When  there  are  many  at  prayers  together,  you  would 
think  they  were  fo  many  galley  flaves  a  rowing,  by  the  motion  they  make  on  their 
knees. 

Their  churches  are  all  matted  at  the  bottom,  and  about  four  feet  high  round 
the  pillars,  having  running  water  in  them  ;  but  fuch  as  are  built  in  high  places,  where 
they  can  not  have  a  fountain,  have  wells.  Their  way  of  building  them  feems  irregular, 
becaufe  they  generally  ftand  furrounded  with  houfes,  and  you  cannot  go  into  them 
on  any  terms  but  thofe  of  taking  their  religion.  What  I  have  been  able  to  obferve 
pafling  by  is,  that  they  are  fquare,  low  roofed,  fupported  with  many  arched  pillars,  and 
divided  equally  into  alleys,  about  four  yards  broad.  Againft  one  of  the  pillars,  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  church  as  may  be,  is  a  pulpit,  in  which  they  preach  every  Friday; 
but  fuch  as  are  not  learned  in  the  law,  only  ftay  to  fay  their  ordinary  prayers  and 
return.  That  which  they  call  the  head  of  the  church,  is  a  fort  of  cupola  fronting 
to  the  eaftward,  in  honour  of  the  place  of  their  prophet's  birth.  Into  this,  on  their 
feftival  days,  the  cadi   or  head  prieft  enters,  (who,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  alfo  a 

t'u(tice)  and  turning  his  face  eaftward,  prays,  all  the  people  kneeling  behind  him  in  the 
)ody  of  the  church  j  then  he  turns  himfelf  to  the  people,  being  f till  in  the  fame  pofture, 
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and  gives  them  a  bleffmg,  fo  all  is  ended  :  if  there  is  no  cadi  fome  talb  does  this.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  form  of  confecration  they  have  ;  but  if  a  fwine  happens  to  enter 
into  any  of  their  churches,  ^as  it  once  fell  out  at  Tetuan)  they  are  unfandtified,  and  mud 
be  pulled  down.  The  fleeple  (lands  indifferently  in  any  part  of  the  church.  And  in 
great  towns  there  are  many  public  chapels  and  religious  houfes  without  any :  befides, 
they  often  pray  in  the  fields,  at  the  monuments  of  their  faints,  with  a  firing  of  beads  in 
their  hands,  which  they  count  over,  faying,  at  every  one  they  touch,  Stag  fer  Allah 
(i.  e.)  God  preferve  me !  Friday  is  their  chief  holy-day  ;  and  they  have  a  prophecy,  that 
they  ihall  be  conquered  on  that  day  by  the  Chriflians  ;  for  which  reafon,  when  the 
talbs  call  from  the  top  of  the  mofques,  the  gates  of  all  the  walled  towns  are  fliut,  and 
the  fame  is  oblerved  in  the  Emperor's  palace  at  Mequinez. 

The  habit  of  the  priefts  is  the  fame  with  the  laity  ;  but  thev  are  known  by  their 
beards,  which  are  dyed  red,  and  the  leather  on  the  top  of  their  fhoes,  being  cut  in  the 
fliape  of  a  flower-de-luce. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  perfon  of  note,  women  are  hired  to  lament  and  make  fad 
moan,  beating  their  heads  and  faces.  If  it  be  a  man,  all  his  wives  get  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  houfe,  put  afhes  on  their  heads,  jump  about  in  a  ring,  and  fcream  like  fo 
many  cats,  all  the  time  tearing  their  cheeks  with  their  nails.  Some,  when  they  lament 
over  the  dead,  afk  them  whether  they  had  wanted  any  thing  in  this  world  ?  Whether 
they  had  not  had  cufcufu  enough  ?  But  if  the  wife  dies,  the  hufband  receives  his  friends' 
vifits  of  condolence  at  his  door  ;  and  if  he  be  of  the  middle  rank,  it  is  no  fhame  for 
him,  even  on  the  day  of  her  death,  to  go  abroad  and  provide  for  her  funeral.  They 
wafli  the  corpfe  and  wrap  it  in  a  new  fhroud,  and  carry  it  on  a  bier,  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  who  walk  very  faff,  calling  upon  God  and  Mahomet.  They  always 
bury  their  dead  out  of  town,  making  the  grave  large  at  bottom  that  the  corpfe  may  have 
room  enough ;  and  never  put  two  pcrfons  in  a  grave,  becaufe  they  fhould  not  miitake 
their  bones  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

They  are  very  fond  of  fine  tombs,  which  are  generally  cupolas  built  in  their  life- 
time, with  an  entrance  as  wide  as  the  building  :  they  are  of  feveral  forms,  fome  are  low 
pyramids,  others  fquare,  and  the  body  put  in  the  middle.  But  there  is  no  rule,  for 
Alcade  Ally  Ben  Abdallah's  is  a  great  fquare  of  30  feet  at  leaft  ;  and  in  order  to  his 
being  a  faint,  it  is  built  on  holy  ground,  over  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  where  it  is  death  for  a 
Jew  to  go. 

The  .ordinary  way  of  burying,  is  by  digging  about  three  feet  into  the  ground,  into 
which  they  put  the  body  wrapt  in  the  fhroud,  (for  they  ufe  no  coffins)  and  pave  it  over 
with  flat  flones,  with  a  triangular  (lone  Handing  in  the  ground  at  the  head  and  feet. 
They  have  a  fancy  that  the  dead  can  fuffer,  which  was  found  out  by  a  Portuguefe  gen- 
tleman draggling  one  day  ignorantly  among  the  tombs  ;  a  Moor  came  to  him,  and 
after  ufing  abundance  of  words  forced  him  before  the  cadi.  The  gentleman  complained 
of  the  violence,  and  fiud  he  knew  no  harm  he  had  done:  but  the  grave  judge  replied, 
Yes,  it  was  harm,  for  the  poor  dead  fuffered  by  being  trod  on  by  Chriflian  feet.  But 
in  confi deration  of  his  ignorance,  they  releafed  him.  And  the  Emperor  once  had  oc- 
cafum  to  bring  one  of  his  wives  through  a  burying-place,  which  forced  the  people  to 
remove  the  bones  of  their  dead  friends,  and  caufed  them  to  grumble  and  fay,  neither 
the  dead  nor  the  Jiving  could  be  at  quiet  for  him. 

They  have  a  Arrange  notion  of  ideots,  whom  they  reverence  as  faints,  and  the  elect 
of  God;  fo  that  all  their  eminent  fools  are  led  about,  the  people  kifling  their  gar- 
ments, ad  giving  them  every  thing  but  money,  which  they  are  not  to  take  ;  and  after 
their  deadi,  feme  great  man  hears  of  their  fame,   and  makes  it  an  ad  of  devotion  to 
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beautify  their*  tombs  ;  or,  if  they  had  none,  to  build  one  over  their  grave,  wherein  they 
are  laid,  and  worfhipped  among  the  reft  of  their  faints.  It  is  difficult  either  to  give  a 
general  rule  what  a  faint  in  this  part  of  the  world  is,  or  how  he  becomes  fo ;  but  any- 
thing extraordinary  makes  one  :  fome  are  faints  by  defcent,  others  for  fome  particular 
abilities  (as  one  in  this  town  for  curing  fore  eyes)  ;  many  for  being  fools  or  mad-men, 
and  fome  for  being  great  rogues  ;  as  one  that  was  about  the  Emperor's  perfon,  and  had 
committed  fome  villany.  The  Emperor  was  going  to  kill  him,  but  declared  he  could 
not,  for  which  he  was  immediately  fanctificd,  and  continued  in  great  favour  about  him. 
Several  of  the  Emperor's  horfes  have  been  faints  ;  nav,  fome  are  at  this  day  ;  one  ] 
cularly  for  faving  his  life  ;  and  if  a  man  fhould  kill  one  of  his  children,  and  lay  hold 
of  this  horfe,  he  is  fafe  :  this  horfe  has  faved  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  captives,  and  is 
fed  with  cufcufu  and  camel's  milk  :  after  the  Emperor  has  drunk,  and  his  horfe  after 
him,  fome  of  his  favourites  arc  fuflered  to  drink  out  of  the  fame  bowl. 

All  things  are  lawful  for  the  faints,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  they  have  the  divine 
impulfe  annexed  to  all  their  actions,  whether  they  fteal,  murder,  or  ravifh  :  there  was  a 
naked  one  at  Sally  fome  years  ago,  feized  a  young  wench  in  the  ftreets,  who  not  well 
imderftanding  fan ctification,  began  to  be  turbulent;  but  fome  of  the  holy  tribe  beingnigh, 
foon  tript  up  her  heels,  and  covered  them  with  their  alhagues.  There  is  another 
faint  at  Alcalfar  that  is  a  great  huntfman,  and  the  governors  beg,  borrow,  and  fteaf 
dogs  to  prefent  him  with.  But  thefe  faints,  like  thofe  of  Europe,  are  fometimes  de- 
tected. One  of  them  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  fan&ity,  from  a  trick  a  Jew 
learnt  him,  which  was  to  dip  his  alhaguc  in  fpirits  of  wine ;  and  when  he  went  into 
church,  he  ufed  to  fet  it  on  fire  by  the  lamp  :  this  got  him  great  reputation,  and  he  was 
fent  for  to  court,  grew  great,  and  lived  to  do  the  poor  Jews  an  ill  office ;  but  I  think 
they  were  even  with  him,  for  they  told  the  fecret  to  the  prefent  Emperor,  who  put  his" 
holinefs  to  the  trial  of  more  fubftantial  fire,  which  confumed  his  facred  perfon. 

Another  faint  alfo  was  undone  by  a  Jew  :  this  faint  pretended  to  go  to  Mecca  every 
Friday  :  the  Jew  that  knew  the  cheat,  fhewed  him  a  fine  firing  of  beads,  and  afterwards 
Ihewed  them  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  alk  the  faint  to  bring  him  a  firing  of  beads 
from  Mecca.  The  faint  returned  to  the  Jew,  got  the  beads,  and  went  to  the  Emperor, 
and  pretended  he  had  brought  them  from  Mecca  ;  but  the  Emperor  fent  him  a 
longer  journey. 

They  tell  the  following  ftory  of  an  alcayde  :  A  Chrifiian  making  a  voyage  to  fea, 
truftcd  a  faint  with  a  purfe  of  gold,  and  at  his  return  went  to  demand  it ;  the  faint 
"denied  that  he  had  any  fuch  thing,  and  the  man  made  his  complaint  to  the  juftice,  who 
told  him,  that  if  he  had  been  a  Moor  he  muft  be  fatisfied  with  his  denying  it,  but  being 
a  Chrifiian,  all  the  juftice  he  cquld  have  was,  that  he  fhould  fvvear  in  the  great  church, 
he  had  none  of  his  money  ;  the  poor  man  faid,  that  being  a  Chriftain  he  could  not  en- 
ter into  the  church  with  him,  and  defired  he  fhould  fwear  in  the  alcayde's  porch.  The 
alcayde  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  thought  by  this  the  poor  man  looked  on  him  for  juftice  ; 
the  faint  came  firft  and  fat  down  in  the  porch  ;  when  the  alcayde  heard  of  it,  he  invited 
him  in,  treated  him  familiarly,  and  amufing  him  with  a  difcourfe  of  feveral  things,  got 
his  bead.-:  into  his  hand,  ftolc  out  of  the  room,  and  lint  them  to  his  wife,  as  a  token 
that  fhe  fhould  fend  fuch  a  purfe  with  fo  much  money,  which  accordingly  came  :  this 
being  a  fufficient  conviction,  the  alcayde  robbed  him  of  all  he  had,  and  turned  his 
holinefs  into  the  hills  a  grazing. 

If  a  city  happens  to  be  founded  near  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  there  is  a  fpacc  round 
about  it  that  has  the  privilege  of  being  a  fan&uary.  But  the  Emperor  has  not  fcrupled 
to  violate  thefe  fanftuaries,  as  he  did  once  at  Fez,  for  a  negro  who  had  committed  no 
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great  crime,  and  took  fandtuary  in  the  houfe  of  a  great  faint.  He  fent  the  alcayde  of 
his  whole  army  of  negroes  to  demand  him  ;  but  the  faint  told  him  plainly  he  fhould 
not  violate  the  privilege  of  his  houfe  ;  fo  the  alcayde  returned  to  the  Emperor,  who 
killed  him,  notwithftanding  the  efteem  he  bore  him  ;  for  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  a 
good  foldier  after  the  manner  of  the  country.  He  ordered  him  to  be  put  upon  an  afs, 
and  flung  before  the  door  of  the  faint,  and  bid  him  fee  what  he  had  done  in  making 
him  kill  a  man  he  fo  much  efteemed.  The  faint  was  afraid,  fent  for  the  confiderable 
people  of  the  town,  and  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  the  man  whom  the  Emperor  killed. 

They  are  mightily  addicted  to  fables  and  fuperftition,  relating  many  wonderful  things 
of  their  faints  ;  and,  among  the  reft  of  their  extravagancies,  believe  fome  people  have 
a  malignancy  in  their  eyes,  by  which  they  hurt  all  things  they  look  on,  efpecially  little 
children  and  fine  horfes:  for  which  reafon  the  Emperor  kept  a  little  fon  of  his,  who  was 
fair  and  handfome,  from  being  expofed  for  many  years.  This  the  Spaniards  call  Mai 
de  Ojo,  and  the  Portuguefe,  Quebranto  ;  for  thofe  two  nations  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 
A  former  alcayde  of  Tangier  was  one  day  a  fifhing,  and  not  fucceeding  in  his  diverfion 
to  his  wifh,  he  feized  a  poor  innocent  man,  who  flood  looking  on,  and  accufed  him  of 
Mai  de  Ojo,  put  him  in  prifon,  and  fwore  he  fhould  not  come  out  till  he  had  paid 
him  thirty  or  forty  ducats.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  Romans  had  the  fame  fuper- 
ftition,  and  it  now  prevails  in  the  Levant. 

They  have  another  extravagant  fancy,  which  is,  that  God  will  grant  their  requefts  by 
being  importuned;  and  in  the  time  of  great  rains,  the  children  will  be  all  day  run- 
ning through  the  ftreets,  calling  for  fair  weather,  and  in  drought  for  rain  ;  this  they  do 
with  an  hideous  noife,  fometimes  for  eight  days  together :  if  God  does  not  give  the 
children  rain,  the  faints  and  learned  men  go  into  the  fields  and  call  for  rain ;  if  that 
does  not  do,  then  they  all  go  together  bare-footed  and  meanly  cloathed  to  the  tombs  of 
their  faints,  and  there  they  afk  rain  ;  the  Emperor  fometimes  performs  this  piece  of 
devotion  himfelf.  But  if  all  thefe  fail,  they  turn  all  the  Jews  out  of  town,  and  bid  them 
not  return  without  rain;  for  they  fay,  though  God  would  not  give  them  rain  for  their 
prayers,  he  will  give  the  Jews  rain,  to  be  rid  of  their  importunity,  their  /linking  breath 
and  feet.     This  was  done  fometime  ago  at  Tangier. 

Here  are  a  great  many  fchools,  where  the  children  learn  to  read,  write,  cypher, 
and  get  the  Alcoran  by  heart ;  which  when  they  have  gone  through,  their  relations 
borrow  a  fine  horfe  and  furniture,  and  carry  them  about  the  town  in  proceffion,  with 
the  book  in  their  hands,  the  reft  of  their  companions  following,  and  all  forts  of  mufic 
of  the  country  going  before. 

Such  as  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  their  law  are  admitted  to  hear  public 
reading  and  preaching  in  the  churches  by  the  talbs ;  and  when  approved  by  them,  are 
admitted  into  the  number.  I  could  never  learn  they  had  any  ceremony  of  initiation, 
at  leaft  more  than  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  that  he  who  was  the  moft  knowing, 
fhould  be  cady  or  head  of  the  church.  And  the  chief  mufti,  or  head  of  the  church, 
is  he  that  is  chofe  cady  in  the  moft  important  city.  But  the  Emperor,  who  is  of  the 
blood  of  the  prophet,  and  a  faint  befides,  has  made  the  cady  of  Taffilet,  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  (which  he  pretends  has  a  -great  privilege  in  that  refpect)  cady 
general  of  his  kingdoms,  though  he  is  called  cady  of  Mequinez. 

The  Moors  falute  one  another  when  they  meet  by  joining  their  hands  with  a  quick 
motion,  and  feparating  them  immediately,  luffing  each  their  own  hand,  if  equals ;  if 
not,  the  inferior  kiffes  the  fupcrior's  hand,  and  oftentimes  his  head  too.  They  ufe 
the  common  terms  of,  How  do  you  do  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  am  glad  to  fee 
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you.     If  it  be  an  alcayde,  they  kifs  his  foot,  if  on  horfeback ;  if  on  foot,  his  hand, 
cloaths,  or  the  firft  thing  they  meet  with ;  if  fitting,  his  knees. 

The  current  coin  of  this  country  are  gold  ducats,  blankills,  and  fluces ;  all  other 
pieces  of  gold  and  filver  going  but  for  as  much  as  they  weigh  ;  thefe  ducats  arc  thin 
roimd  pieces  of  gold,  ftamped  with  the  Emperor's  name,  and  pafs  with  them  for  four- 
teen ounces,  an  imaginary  fum  which  amounts  to  about  nine  iliillings  and  fix-pence 
of  our  money.  The  blankill  is  a  little  round  piece  of  filver,  ftamped  alio  with  the 
Emperor's  name,  worth  about  two-pence,  four  of  them  making  one  of  their  ounces ; 
the  fluce  is  a  copper  coin,  twenty-four  of  which  go  to  a  blankill,  fo  that  their  lowed 
piece  of  money  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  a  farthing  ;  and  yet  things  are  fo  reafonable 
here,  that  two  or  three  of  them  will  purchafe  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  fruit ;  and  you  may 
buy  a  good  fowl  for  a  blankill  ;  every  thing  elfe  is  proportionably  cheap,  the  country 
about  Tetuan  yielding  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wild  fowl,  and  great  variety  of 
fine  fruits.  I  have  called  one  of  their  cojns  a  gold  ducat,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
ordinary  ducat,  which  with  them  is  ten  ounces,  or  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  of  our 
money.  * 

Hamet  Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdallah,  the  prefent  bafha,  is  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  a  flrong  built  man,  inclining  to  be  fat,  active  and  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fpear ;  his  countenance  is  grave  and  majeftic,  having  a  Roman  nofe,  good 
eyes,  and  a  well-turned  face ;  his  fkih  a  little  fwarthy,  and  altogether  makes  a  very 
manly  appearance ;  he  is  reckoned  to  be  very  proud,  but  was  fufficiently  humbled  at 
Mequinez,  as  you  will  hear. 

He  commands  from  towards  Oran  in  the  Mediterranean  (where  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  the  Algerine's  dominions  are  divided)  to  Marmora  upon  the  ocean, 
which  is  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Sally ;  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
foutherly,  as  far  as  the  river  Cebu  ;  a  government  counted  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal ;  the  chief  cities  of  which  are  Tetuan,  Tangier,  Arzilla,  Larach,  and 
Alcaflar. 

Tuefday  the  13th  of  June  we  began  our  journey  to  Mequinez,  leaving  Tetuan 
about  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  after  fix  encamped  in  a  pleafanc 
plain,  by  the  fide  of  a  fmall  river  called  Bofpherah,  fix  miles  from  Tetuan.  Here  Ben 
Hattar  lay  encamped,  having  left  the  town  before,  to  fettle  his  things  in  order  for 
travelling. 

The  14th  we  decamped  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  pitched  our  tents  again 
three  miles  off,  at  a  place  called  Darzerboh,  From  a  Moorifh  faint  that  to  buried  thefe. 
Thefe  two  fhort  journeys  were  taken  to  form  the  difpofiiion  of  our  camp,  and  fee  if 
anv  thing  more  was  wanting  before  we  got  far  from  Tetuan. 

The  15th,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  left  Darzerboh,  travelling  through  a  moun« 
tainous  country,  the  road  leading  us  over  the  tops  of  fuch  rocky  hills,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  along:  we  came  to  our  tents  between  fix  and  feven,  which  were  pitched 
eighteen  miles  from  our  former  camp. 

The  i6(h  we  fet  out  at  fix  in  the  morning,  the  trumpet  founding  to  horfe,  which 
for  the  future  was  to  be  the  fignal  tor  rifing,  after  which  it  was  expefted  everybody 
fhould  be  ready  in  half  an  hour;  we  now  began  to  have  very  hot  travelling,  as  may 
be  imagined  from  the  climate,  and  feafon  of  the  year,  which  daily  increafed,  as  well 
by  reafon  of  arriving  more  inland,  as  the  approaching  raidfummer :  we  came  to  our 
camp  at  nine,  about  twelve  miles  off,  clofe  to  a  little  rivulet  called  Alchan  b. 

The  17th  we  fet  out  again  at  fix  in  the  morning,  and  about  ten  encamped  at  the 
liver  Hamgarwell,  fifteen  miles  from  our  former  incampment.     In   the  way  came  to 
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us  one  Sidi  Hamet,  an  old  man,  related  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  women  ;  he  is  go- 
vernor of  the  Dwaries  in  thefe  parts,  i.  e.  the  flying  villages  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
we  had  this  day  part  by  feveral :  the  inhabitants  of  them  feem  to  live  miferably,  having 
but  very  indifferent  lodgings,  their  houfes  confiding  of  nothing  but  flicks,  with  a  rufli 
or  cloth  covering  in  imitation  of  a  tent,  moving  from  place  to  place  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  pafture,  and  water.  Thefe  towns  are  generally  built  in  the  fliape  of  a  ring, 
by  placing' one  row  of  houfes  clofe  together,  and  going  round  with  them  until  they 
meet,  leaving  a  large  vacant  fpace  in  the  infide ;  in  the  middle  of  which  there  ftands  a 
houfe  by  itfelf,  which  we  fuppofed  belonged  to  their  flieik  or  chief,  whom  they  have 
the  liberty  of  choofmg  out  of  their  own  tribes ;  the  Emperor  gathering  the  tribute  from 
them  by  a  peribn  whom  he  fends  from  court,  and  makes  an  alcayde  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  Arabs  are  for  the  moft  part  very  tawny,  live  naftily  with  their  cattle  and  poultry, 
and  their  young  children  run  about  naked  ;  they  have  abundance  of  fine  black  cattle, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  chief  of  their  fubftance. 

Notwithftanding  the  unfettled  way  of  life,  and  feeming  poverty  of  thefe  people,  a 
good  revenue  is  drawn  from  them,  there  being  reckoned  to  dwell,  only  in  the  plains  of 
Fez,  three  hundred  thoufand  of  them,  paying  garam,  that  is  the  tenth  part  of  all  they 
have,  to  which  they  are  liable  as  foon  as  they  come  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age":  this  is  the 
tax  commanded  by  their  law ;  but  the  alcaydes  are  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  it, 
that  they  omit  no  manner  of  injuftice  and  rapine,  to  fleece  the  people  of  all  they  can. 

In  Morocco  there  are  not  above  one  hundred  thoufand  of  them,  but  in  Suz  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  formerly  refufed  to  pay  tribute,  which  coft  this  Emperor  a  great 
deal  of  time  entirely  to  fubdue  them.  "When  they  have  a  mind  to  remove  to  another 
place,  they  load  their  camels,  bulls,  and  cows,  on  whom  they  put  pack-faddles,  fetting 
their  wives  and  children  on  them,  in  large  wicker  bafkets,  covered  with  cloth  to  keep 
off  the  fun  ;  after  which  manner  they  roam  about  till  they  have  found  a  place  to  their 
mind. 

At  night  we  had  great  quantities  of  cufcufu,  and  other  provifions,  brought  in  by 
thefe  people,  and  the  mountaineers.  This  cufcufu  is  the  daily  food  of  the  Moors,  and 
I  believe  wholefome  and  nourifhing  by  its  compofition,  which  is  thus  :  they  put  fine 
flour  into  a  large  flat  pan,  and  fprinkling  it  with  water,  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
roll  it  up  into  imall  balls,  which  they  feparate  and  put  into  another  thing,  as  they  be- 
come of  the  fize  they  would  have,  which  generally  is  the  fame  with  our  duck  fliot ; 
when  they  have  made  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  this,  they  put  it  into  a  fort  of  cullender, 
which  ferves  for  a  cover  of  a  pot,where  there  is  meat  and  fowls  ftewing,fo  that  it  receives 
the  heat  and  fleam  thereof;  when  it  is  enough,  they  pour  flrong  broth  into  it,  and  put- 
ting the  {tewed  meat  and  fowls  at  top,  fo  ferve  it  up.  They  certainly  imagined  we 
had  good  itomachs,  for  they  fent  us  a  monftrous  wooden  difh  fo  full  of  cufcufu  that 
feven  or  eight  flrong  Moors  had  but  juft  ftrength  enough  to  let  it  upon  the  table. 
We  attacked  it  as  vigoroufly  as  we  could,  but  made  fuch  an  indifferent  progrefs,  that 
it  was  hardly  to  be  perceived  we  had  eaten  ;  afterwards  we  had  the  plealure  to  fee  it 
emptied  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  muleteers  and  other  attendants  of  the  camp  ;  who  by 
a  dexterous  (hake  of  their  hands,  turning  it  into  round  balls,  fwallowed  them  down  as 
big  as  thofe  made  for  horfes.  In  all  parts  of  the.  bafha's  dominions  where  he  travels, 
the  people  bring  in  plenty  of  what  they  have,  which  cofts  him  nothing. 

The  1 8th  we  decamped  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  pafled  the  river 
Elq§haflen,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  between  Don  Sebaihan  King  of  Portugal 
and  the  Moors.  As  this  ftory  had  given  matter  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  furnifh  the 
world  with  a  paper  of  the  heroical  virtue  of  Muley  Moluc,  then  King  of  Morocco,  it 
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gave  me  the  curiofity  to  enquire  whether  they  had  any  hiflorical  account  thereof;  but 
found  only  a  traditional  ftory,  which  moft  of  them  agreed  in,  differing  much  from  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  who  gives  the  praife  of  heroic  virtue  to  the  Moorifh  King  ;  whereas 
the  ftory  of  the  country  attributes  it  to  a  flave  ;  for  Muley  Moluc  was  a  prince  very 
much  beloved  by  his  people,  but  infirm,  and  at  the  lime  he  left  Morocco,  to  defend 
his  country  againft  Don  Sebaftian,  was  fo  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
and  when  he  came  to  Alcaffar,  (about  fix  miles  from  the  place  where  the  ba'.tle  was 
fought)  he  there  died  ;  upon  which  a  Have  of  his  called  Mir  wan,  (whofe  name  the 
Moors  to  this  day  mention  with  great  regard,  bccaufe  of  the  gallantry  and  fervice  ef 
the  action,)  wifely  confidering  the  confequence  of  keeping  fecret  the  death  of  a  prince 
fo  well  beloved  by  his  people,  at  a  time  when  the  two  armies  every  day  expected  to 
join  battle,  contrived  it  fo  as  to  give  out  orders  for  the  King  as  if  he  had  been  alive, 
making  believe  he  was  better  than  he  ufed  to  be,  till  the  battle  was  over ;  when  the 
faid  flave  (thinking  he  merited  a  better  i-eward  than  what  he  met  with )  wifhed  the 
fucceflbr  joy,  both  of  the  victory  and  empire  ;  but  the  ungrateful  prince  caufed  him  to 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  faying,  he  had  robbed  hint  of  the  glory  of  the  aclion. 
The  Portuguefe  who  were  difperfed  in  the  battle,  could  not  believe  for  a  long  time  that; 
their  King  was  flain,  but  ran  up  and  down  the  country,  crying  out,  Onde  ejla  el  Rey  ; 
i.  e.  Where  is  the  King  ?  The  Moors  often  hearing  the  word  rey,  which  in  Arabic 
fignifies  good   fenfe,  told  them  that  if  they  had  any  rey  they  had  never  come  thither. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  ordinary  people  in  Portugal  will  not  perfuadc 
themfclves  that  Don  Sebaftian  is  yet  dead  :  and  there  is  now  to  be  read  on  a  monu- 
ment in  the  great  church  of  Bellem,  near  Lifbon,  the  following  infcription  : 

Hoc  jacct  intumulo,  ft  fa  ma  eji  vera,  Sebajles. 

When  we  came  within  two  miles  of  Alcaflar,  we  were  met  by  Alcayde  Afluze, . 
governor  of  Tangier  ;  he  came  towards  us  with  a  fpear  carried  upright  by  a  flave  at 
his  horfe's  head,  by  which  ceremony  the  alcaydes  of  Barbary  are  diftinguifhed ;  and 
when  they  encamp,  it  is  ftuck  before  the  door  of  their  tents.  He  is  a  handfome  young 
man,  and  very  like  the  baftia  in  the  face  ;  over  his  alhague  he  wore  a  fcarlet  albornooce, 
fringed  with  a  deep  green  fringe,  and  made  a  good  appearance.  After  he  had  welcomed 
the  ambaffador,  his  attendants  cavalcaded  till  we  came  up  to  the  baflia,  who  was  coming 
to  receive  the  ambaffador ;  then  the  bafha's  horfe  and  thofe  of  the  town  joining  with  the 
alcayde's,  made  a  large  cavalcade,  giving  us  the  pleaiure  of  feeing  a  great  many  hilly 
graceful  Moors,  finely  mounted,  tilt  at  one  another  with  great  activity;  after  which 
manner  we  went  on,  the  drums  beating,  ftrange  fort  of  mufic  playing,  and  great  crowds 
of  people  hallooing,  and  prefling  fo  clofe  upon  us,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  off 
(though  beat  by  our  guards)  till  we  came  to  the  tents,  which  were  pitched  clofe  to  the 
walls  of  Alcaffar,  about  fixteen  miles  from  our  laft  encampment. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  road  from  Tetuan,  almoft  as  far  as  Alcaffar,  there  runs  a  ridge 
of  exceeding  high  and  bulky  mountains,  called  by  the  Moors,  the  mountains  of  Habib  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  them  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  fubjection  with 
the  reft  of  the  country,  yet,  upon'  civil  treatment,  will  bring  the  bafha  a  contri- 
bution ;  but  when  endeavoured  to  be  forced,  revenge  thcmfelves  by  infefting  the  roa 
robbing  and  deftroying  the  travellers  ;  retiring  when  they  fee  occafion  into  their  woody 
mountains,  where  the  bafha  finds  it  too  difficult  to  do  any  good  upon  them,  fo  that 
he  rather  choofes  peaceably  to  take  wiut  they  of  their  own  accords  will  1'enJ,  than 
enrage  them  by  compullion. 

Alcaflar 
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Alcaffar  was  once  a  city  of  good  note,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  :  it  was  built  by  Jacob  Almanzor,  King  of  Fez,  about  the  year  1 180,  and 
defigned  for  a  magazine  and  place  of  rendezvous,  ior  the  great  preparations  he  was 
making  to  enter  Granada,  and  make  good  the  footing  his  father  Jofeph  Almanzor  had 
got  fometime  before.  They  fay  his  lather  firft  invaded  Spain  with  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  molt  of  whom  he  was  obliged  in  a  fliort  time  to  bring  back  again  into 
Africa,  to  quiet  a  rebellion  that  had  broke  out  in  Morocco ;  after  which  this  prince 
again  entered  Spain,  having  in  his  army,  according  to  tradition,  two  hundred  thoufand 
horfe  and  three  hundred  thoufand  foot. 

This  city  is  now  very  much  f.illen  to  decay,  fo  that  of  fifteen  mofques,  there  are  only 
two  in  which  they  perform  fervice  ;  the  reafon  of  which  decay  (in  all  likelihood)  is 
the  bad  fituation  thereof,  ftanding  fo  low,  that  it  is  exceffively  hot  in  fummer  and  al- 
moft  drowned  in  winter.  Superftition  alfo  has  been  its  enemy,  ior  it  was  curfed  by 
one  of  their  faints,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  foretell,  that  it  mould  be  burnt  in 
fummer  and  drowned  in  winter  ;  and  to  give  the  people  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of 
the  faid  curfe,  their  priefts  (rfbt  thinking  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun  fufficient,  which 
probably  was  all  their  faint  meant)  fecretly,  once  a  year,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfe,  and 
quench  it  for  their  pains,  which  was  done  whilft  we  were  there  ;  as  for  the  drowning 
part,  the  river  does  that,  being  fo  fwelled  with  the  rains  in  winter,  that  it  generally  over- 
ilows  into  the  town. 

Here  are  a  great  number  of  {forks,  who  live  very  familiarly  with  the  people,  walking 
about  the  town,  and  poffefiing  the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  mofques  without  moleftation, 
being  efteemed  a  facred  bird  ;  fo  that  they,  as  well  as  other  nations,  account  it  a  fin 
to  difturb  them  ;  but  thefe  birds  not  being  free  enough  to  go  in  and  fhelter  themfelves 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ufed  to  drop  down  dead  every  day. 

At  prefent  the  bafha  of  Tetuan  appoints  the  governor  of  this  town,  and  it  is  the  lad 
(of  any  note)  ot  his  dominions  towards  Mequinez. 

Monday  the  26th  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Alcaflfar,  our  number 
being  very  much  increafed  by  joining  the  bafha  and  his  fixteen  brothers,  befides 
nephews,  the  whole  family  being  ordered  to  court.  We  came  to  our  camp  about  fix 
o'clock,  ten  miles  from  Alcaffar. 

The  27th  we  decamped  at  fix  in  the  morning,  and  about  eleven  came  to  our  tents, 
which  were  pitched  by  the  fide  of  a  little  brook  called  Behorah,  having  travelled 
about  fixteen  miles. 

The  28th  we  fet  out  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  after  fix  came  to  the 
river  Ctbu,  about  twelve  miles  off,  where  we  encamped  :  at  this  river  end  the  domi- 
nions of  the  baiha  of  Tetuan  ;  it  is  one  of  the  Iargeft  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  taking 
its  rife  beyond  the  city  of  Fez,  and  falling  into  the  fea  at  Marmora,  it  runs  in  a  very 
deep  bed,  and  had  but  little  water  in  it  ;  but  in  winter,  they  fay,  it  is  very  full  and 
rapid.  The  water  of  it  is  reckoned  extremely  wholefome  and  foft,  and  therefore  the 
Moors  greedily  drink  great  plenty  of  it. 

The  29th,  about  half  an  hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  we  left  the  river  Cebu, 
travelling  by  moon-light  over  the  plain  of  Marmora,  which  is  about  twenty  miles. 
This  plain  is  very  remarkable  for  i's  exceeding  fmoothnefs,  ftretching  itfelf  about 
eighty  miles  inland  from  the  fea  at  Marmora,  as  even  as  a  bowling-green.  At  eight 
we  encamped  near  Sidi  Caflem,  a  fmall  town  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  rid^re  of  moun- 
tains that  inclofe  this  plain  to  the  fouthward.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  faint, 
who  has  a  monument  in  it,  to  which  the  Moors  with  great  fuperftition  refort  to  fay 
their  prayers  :  and  a  great  many  more  faints  are  buried  in   the  road  to   Mequinez, 
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having  little  monuments  over  them,  which  the  Moors  will  feldom  pafs,  without  pray- 
ing  at. 

The  bafha  coming  into  the  camp  juft  as  the  ambaffador's  tent  was  pitched,  the 
latter  invited  him  in  ;  their  converfation  was  concerning  the  great  trad:  of  ground  we 
had  parted,  with  fo  few  towns ;  the  ambaffador  faying,  it  was  pity  fo  much  good 
ground  mould  lie  wafle,  which  being  cultivated,  would  enrich  the  Emperor  and  fill 
his  granaries;  the  bafha  told  him,  that  there  was  no  want  of  corn  in  the  Emperor's 
dominions,  he  having  many  magazines  which  have  been  full  a  long  time  ;  that  the 
Moors  preferve  it  without  damage  for  an  hundred  years  together,  by  putting  it  into 
pits,  called  methmur,  plaiflered  within,  and  over  the  mouth,  when  they  are  full  ; 
that  the  iarge  plain  of  Marmora  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country  were  fown  by 
the  Emperor's  negroes  to  fupply  his  magazines. 

The  30th  we  lay  itill  in  our  camp  at  Sidi  Caflem,  the  bafha  flaying  for  fome  of  his 
governors,  to  bring  in  their  contributions  for  the  prefent  to  the  Emperor  ;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  our  diflance  from  this  holy  town,  for  fuperftition  runs  fo  high 
in  favour  of  the  faint,  its  god-father,  that  it  would  be  a  great  profanation,  for  any 
but  Mahometan  feet,  to  tread  near  it ;  of  which  being  told,  we  rather  chofe  to  let  our 
curiofities  be  unfatisfied,  than  run  the  rifk  of  their  fuperftirious  infults. 

July  the  ill,  we  departed  from  Sidi  CafTem  about  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the 
morning,  afcending  a  rocky  moun.ain,  which  at  top  is  fo  ragged  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  we  got  over  ;  and  the  defcent  fo  fteep  and  flony,  that  a  little  wet  would 
make  it  unpaffable  for  horfes.  Between  feven  and  eight  we  had  a  fight  of  Mequinez 
from  the  top  of  a  hill.  About  ten  we  encamped  in  a  plain  called  Muley  Idris,  from  a 
faint  who  has  a  monument  hard  by.  This  Mulev  Idris  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Fez,  and  firfl  Arabian  Prince  who  reigned  in  Barbary  :  he  was  made  a  faint  for  com- 
pelling a  great  number  of  Jews  to  turn  Mahometans  His  tomb  is  to  this  day  a  fure 
fancTtuary  for  thofe  who  fly  from  the  wrath  of  the  prince,  or  would  avoid  juflice  ;  and 
is  of  fo  great  veneration,  that  the  travellers  to  Mequinez  go  confiderably  out  of  their 
way  to  pray  at  it,  and  the  Emperor  himfelf  often  pays  his  devotion  there. 

Here  is  a  city  that  takes  its  name  from  the  fait]  faint,  which  ftands  clofe  under  the 
high  mountain  Zarhon,  which  they  fay  runs  as  far  as  the  great  mountain  Atlas. 
Almofl  a  league  from  this  city,  upon  a  gentle  rifing  hill,  remain  fome  ruins  of  a  very 
ancient  and  noble  building,  which  the  Moors  call  Caffar  Pharaon,  i.  e.  Pharaoh's 
caflle,  who,  they  told  us,  was  a  Ghriftian,  but  could  not  give  any  further  account 
thereof.  A  draught  of  which,  with  the  inferiptions  of  feveral  ftones  found  in  the 
ruins,  I  have  taken  for  the  confideration  of  the  curious. 

This  day  was  fo  exceeding  hot  and  fultry,  that  all  manner  of  metal  was  heated  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  the  air  which  came  into  our  tents,  that  we  could  hardly  touch  it. 

'lhe  country  we  had  hitherto  parted  is  very  pit  afant  and  fertile  ;  the  plains  in  many 
places  abounding  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  yielding  plenty  of 
olives  ;  though  a  great  part  lies  wafte  and  uncultivated  ;  not  fo  much  for  want  of  a 
fuflicient  number  of  inhabitants,  as  by  reafon  of  the  opprertions  from  the  government, 
which  makes  them  choofe  to  live  at  fome  diftance  from  the  high  roads,  and  feldom  cul- 
tivate more  land  than  they  neceflarily  want  for  their  own  luflenance. 

Thefe  ruins  Hand  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  fouth  of  Tctuan,  and  fixteen 
north-eaft  of  Mequinez.  One  building  feems  to  be  part  of  a  triumphal  arch,  there 
being  feveral  broken  ftones  that  bear  inferiptions,  lying  in  the  rubbifh  underneath, 
which  were  fixed  higher  than  any  part  now  (landing.     It  is  fifty-fix  feet  long,  and 
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fifteen  thick,  both  fides  exactly  alike,  built  with  very  hard  ftone,  about  a  yard  itt 
length,  and  half  a  yard  thick. 

The  arch  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty-fix  high. 

The  inferiptions  are  upon  large  flat  ftones,  which  when  entire  were  about  five  feet 
long  and  three  broad,  and  the  letters  on  them  above  fix  inches  long. 

A  buff  lay  a  little  way  off,  very  much  defaced,  and  was  the  only  thing  to  be  found 
that  reprefented  life,  except  the  fhape  of  a  foot  feen  under  the  lower  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, in  the  nich  on  the  other  fide  of  the  arch. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  arch  flands  good  part  of  the  front  of  a  large  fquare 
building,  which  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  about  fixty  high  ;  part  of  the 
four  corners  are  yet  ftanding,  but  very  little  remains  except  thefe  of  the  front. 

Round  the  hill  may  be  feen  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  inclofed  thefe  buildings,  on  the  infide  of  which  lie  fcattered  all  over 
a  great  many  ftones,  of  the  fame  fize  the  arch  is  built  with,  but  hardly  one  left  upon 
another ;  but  at  the  arch,  which  flood  about  half  a  mile  from  the  other  buildings, 
feemed  to  have  been  a  gate-way,  and  was  juff  high  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pafs 
through  on  horfeback. 

The  2d  we  left  Muley  Idris  at  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  upon 
the  road  heard  that  Ben  Hattar  (who  went  to  Mequinez  two  days  before)  had  been 
very  well  received  by  the  Emperor ;  the  reafon  why  I  give  an  account  of  Ben  Hattar's 
reception  by  the  Emperor,  is  becaufe  no  man  goes  before  him,  but  with  the  utmoft 
fear,  and  in  doubt  whether  he  fliall  return  alive ;  fo  that  when  any  confiderable  perfon 
has  been  in  his  prefence  it  is  ufual  to  tell  immediately  abroad  what  kind  of  reception 
he  has  met  with  ;  and  the  account  of  Ben  Hattar's  was  brought  to  us  a  great  many 
miles  before  we  came  to  Mequinez,  as  a  piece  of  good  news.  About  nine  we  came  to 
the  bafha's  camp,  which  was  pitched  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Mequinez. 

Monday  the  3d  we  fet  forward  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  moon  being 
up,  and  a  little  before  fun-rife  entered  the  city,  to  avoid  the  prodigious  crowd  we  fhould 
have  met  with,  had  the  day  been  farther  advanced,  by  which  means  we  got  to  our  houfe 
with  very  little  interruption.  The  bafha  of  Tetuan  not  having  been  at  court  for  three 
years,  this  morning  appeared  before  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  been  accufed  of 
being  carelefs  of  his  government,  in  letting  the  Spaniards  drive  him  out  of  his  camp 
before  Ceuta,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  the  Emperor  feverely  threatening 
him,  and  telling  him  he  was  not  fit  to  command ;  but  after  he  had  been  fufficiently 
frightened,  he  bid  him  go  into  the  palace  to  fee  a  fifter  of  his,  who  was  one  of  the 
Emperor's  women ;  which  he  did  to  fend  him  out  of  the  way,  while  he  vented  fome 
part  of  his  anger  on  his  followers  ;  for  fome  body  had  given  him  a  lift  of  thofe  about 
the  bafha  who  were  mo  ft  in  his  efteem.  The  firft  on  this  lift  happened  to  be  one  Larbe 
Shott,  a  man  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  what  he  met  with,  which  fliall  be  related  in 
its  proper  place.  The  next  was  one  of  the  bafha's  fecretaries,  whom  the  Emperor 
ordered  to  be  toffed,  which  being  a  puniihment  different  from  any  ufed  in  Europe,  it 
will  not  be  amif's  to  give  fome  accoui.t  of  it. 

The  perfon  whom  the  Emperor  orders  to  be  thus  punifhed,  is  feized  upon  by  three 
or  four  ftrong  negroes,  who  taking  hold  of  his  hams  throw  him  up  with  all  their 
ftrenglh,  and  at  tHe  lame  time  turning  him  round  pitch  him  down  head  foremoft ;  at 
which  the)  are  fo  dexterous  by  long  ufe,  that  they  can  either  break  his  neck  the  firft 
tofs,  diflwcate  a  flioulder,  or  let  him  fall  with  lefs  hurt:  they  continue  doing  this  as 
often  as  the  Emperor  has  ordered,  fo  that  many  times  they  are  killed  upon  the  Ipot, 
Ijiiietinies  they  conic  off  with  only  being  feverely  bruifed  j  and  the  perfon  that  is  toffed 
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miid  not  ftir  a  limb,  if  he  is  able,  while  the  Emperor  is  in  fight,  under  penalty  of 
being  tolled  again,  but  is  forced  to  lie  as  if  he  was  dead,  which  if  he  mould  really  be, 
nobody  dares  bury  the  body  till  the  Emperor  has  given  orders  for  it. 

The  5th,  the  Emperor  fent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  tell  the  ambaflador  that  he 
thought  the  houfe  he  was  in  (which  belonged  to  the  balha  of  Tctuan)  was  not  good 
enough  for  him,  and  that  he  would  have  him  go  to  a  houfe  of  Ben  Hatter's,  that  he 
had  lately  built,  and  was  one  of  the  bell  in  Mequinez,  to  which  we  removed  direclly. 

The  Firji  Audience  which  his  Excellency  the  Honourable  Charles  Stewart,  Efq.  had  of 

the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

ON  Thurfday  the  6th  of  July,  about  feven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  Em- 
peror fent  an  alcaydc  with  a  guard  to  conduct  the  ambaflador  to  him  :  we  parted  through 
the  flreets  in  the  following  manner :  firfh  there  went  two  ferjeants  on  horfeback,  they 
were  followed  by  our  mufic,  which  played  all  the  way ;  then  came  the  ambaflador 
with  his  liverymen  on  each  fide,  and  after  him  the  gentlemen  of  his  retinue,  who  were 
followed  by  feveral  fervants  on  horfeback  ;  lafl  of  all  came  the  Englifh  captive  mafters 
of  fhips  on  foot.  The  alcayde  who  commanded  the  guard  would  not  fuffer  the  Moors 
(who  were  not  in  the  Emperor's  fervice)  to  come  near  us,  fo  that  when  any  of  them 
endeavoured  after  it,  he  ufed  to  point  at  them,  to  fliow  the  guards  where  they  were, 
who  laid  on  unmercifully,  fometimes  knocking  them  down. 

Being  arrived  at  the  outward  gate  of  the  palace,  we  difmounted,  and  palling  through 
three  or  four  large  court-yards,  fat  down  under  fome  piazzas  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Then  word  being  brought  that  the  Emperor  was  come  out,  we  were  led  into  a  fpacious 
place,  where  at  a  diftance  we  faw  him,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  his  guards 
behind  him  drawn  up  in  the  fbape  of  an  half-moon,  holding  the  butt  end  of  their  pieces 
with  their  right  hands,  and  keeping  them  clofe  to  their  bodies,  with  the  muzzles 
directly  upwards.  His  courtiers  on  each  fide,  barefooted,  and  in  the  habit  of  flaves, 
who  never  ftand  exa&ly  before  him,  but  making  a  lane,  watch  the  motion  of  his  horfe, 
that  they  may  immediately  fall  into  the  famepoflure. 

We  marched  towards  the  Emperor,  our  mufic  playing,  till  we  came  within  about 
fourfcore  yards  of  him,  when  it  was  furprifing  to  fee  the  old  monarch  alight  from  his 
horfe,  and  proflrate  himfelf  upon  the  earth  to  pray  ;  in  which  pofture  he  continued 
fome  minutes  without  motion,  with  his  face  fo  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  dull:  re- 
mained upon  his  nofe  when  we  came  up  to  him  ;  then  mounting  his  horfe  again,  he 
took  a  lance  in  his  hand  ;  and  Ben  Hattar  leading  the  ambaflador  up,  we  fell  into  one 
rank,  and  bowing  as  we  approached  the  Emperor,  he  nodded  'his  head,  faid  Bono, 
feveral  times,  and  bid  the  ambaflador  be  covered,  which  he  did,  and  at  the  fame  time 
delivered  His  Majefty's  letter  tied  up  in  a  filk  handkerchief,  into  the  Emperor's  hand, 
(for  it  is  a  rule  never  to  deliver  with  bare  hands  a  letter  to  the  Emperor)  telling  him 
that  he  was  come  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  his  mafler,  to  fettle  peace,  friendfhip, 
and  a  good  underltanding  between  the  two  crowns,  and  that  he  had  brought  him  a 
prcfent,  which  he  hoped  he  would  accept.  The  Emperor  replied,  he  fhould  have 
every  thing  he  came  for,  becaufe  he  loved  the  Englifh  ;  and  that  Inch  of  the  Moors 
whom  the  ambaflador  had  brought  over  with  him  as  were  able,  fhould  pay  their  ran- 
fom,  and  thole  who  were  not,  the  bafha  of  Tctuan  fhould  pay  for;  but  recollecting 
himfelf,  he  faid  the  Englifh  made  no  flaves,  nor  fold  any  ;  upon  which  the  ambaflador 
told  him,  he  hoped  he  would  have  the  fame  regard  for  the  King  his  mailer's  iubjecls, 
and  admit  them  to  return  home  into  their  own  country,  a  charity  becoming  fo  potent  a 
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monarch,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  great  regard  he  had  for  the  Englifli  nation  -r 
not  that  the  nation  flood  in  need  of  the  men,  for  the  Englifli  employed  every  year 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  on  the  feas  ;  but  that  the  King  his  mafter  was  defirous,  out 
of  his  goodnefs  to  his  people,  that  fo  many  of  his  fubjecis  might  return  again  to  fee 
lheir  wives  and  families.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  Emperor  to  have  patience  to 
hear  what  the  ambaffador  had  to  fay,  being  fond  of  fpeaking  much  himfelf,  and  inter- 
rupting the  linguilt  fo  often,  that  it  is  hard  for  any  body  to  get  a  fair  interpretation 
made  to  him. 

The  ambaffador  now  delivering  the  articles  of  peace  to  the  Emperor,  told  him  they 
were  figned  by  the  King  his  mafter,  and  defired  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fign  a  counter- 
part to  be  carried  to  England  ;  to  which  the  Emperor  faid,  that  his  word  was  as 
effectual  as  his  writing,  but  however  he  would  do  that  to  fatisfy  him ;  and  giving  the 
articles  to  his  admiral,  AI  Hadge  Abdelcader  Peres  (afterwards  fent  ambaffador  to 
England),  told  the  ambafTador,  that  he  made  him  a  prefentof  nine  Chiiftians  for  a 
bre;  kfalt,  and  he  might  choofe  which  he  pleafed. 

Then  the  Emperor  fpeaking  to  the  bafha  of  Tetuan,  the  latter  proftrated  himfelf 
upon  the  earth,  and  kiffed  the  ground  at  his  horfe's  feet,  and  arifing  went  up  to  the 
Emperor  and  kifu.  J  his  foot  ;  which  they  all  do  very  often  when  he  talks  to  them,  and 
go  backwards  into  their  places  again. 

The  Emperor  is  about  eighty-feven  years  old,  and  very  active  for  fuch  an  age.  He 
is  a  middle-fized  man,  and  has  the  remains  of  a  good  face,  with  nothing  of  a  negro's 
features,  though  his  mother  was  a  black  :  he  has  a  high  nofe,  which  is  pretty  long 
from  the  eyebrows  downwards,  and  thin.  He  has  loft  all  his  teeth,  and  breath  s  fhort 
as  if  his  lungs  were  bad,  coughs  and  fpits  pre:ty  often,  which  never  falls  to  the  ground, 
men  being  always  ready  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  it.  His  beard  is  thin  a  d  very 
white :  his  eyes  leem  to  have  been  fparkling,  but  their  vigour  decayed  through  age, 
and  his  cheeks  are  very  much  funk  in.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  black  horfe,  not  fo 
remarkable  for  his  beauty,  as  being  taught  to  pleafe  him.  His  negroes  continually  fan 
and  beat  the  flies  from  his  horfe  with  cloths,  and  the  umbrella  is  constantly  kept 
twirling  over  his  head,  the  man  that  carries  it  taking  great  care  to  move  as  his  horfe 
does,  that  no  fun  may  come  upon  the  Emperor.  His  drefs  was  not  much  different 
from  what  his  bafhas  wear,  when  out  of  his  prefence,  confiding  of  a  fine  alhague : 
his  turban  was  made  with  rolls  of  muflin,  that  came  very  low  upon  his  forehead.  The 
end  of  his  fcimiter  hung  out,  it  was  covered  with  gold,  and  handfomely  fet  with  large 
emeralds.  His  faddle  was  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  with  one 
piltol  in  a  cloth  cafe,  on  the  left  fide. 

Parting  from  the  Emperor,  which  we  did  by  going  backwards  a  good  way,  and  Ben 
Hattar  (by  his  order)  conducting  us  to  fee  the  palace,  we  were  led  into  a  large  oblong- 
fquare  building,  with  piazzas  all  round,  being  the  Queen  of  the  Xeriph's  apartment. 
The  arches  were  wrought  with  plafter  fret-work,  in  flowers  after  the  Arabian  manner, 
and  fupported  by  neat  itone  pillars  ;  the  fquare  exceeding  large  and  lpacious ;  the 
bottom  and  fides  (for  about  five  feet  high)  chequered  with  fmall  tiles  of  divers  colours,  < 
about  two  inches  fquare  ;  of  which  fmall  chequer-work  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity 
in  the  palace.  All  the  apartments,  walks,  magazines,  paffages,  and  underneath  the 
arches  being  chequered,  making  the  profpeft  of  the  buildings,  which  are  all  of  a  great 
length,  extremely  magnificent,  beautiful  and  neat.  From  thence  we  were  led  into  a 
magazine  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  not  above  thirty  feet  broad  ;  in  it  there 
hung  up  great  quantities  of  arms  in  cafes,  and  three  rows  of  rails,  which  were  covered 
with  faddles,  almoft  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  and  in  fuch  another  magazine  they 
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fhewed  us  the  gates  of  Larach,  which  this  Emperor  took  from  the  Spaniards,  a  great 
deal  of  iron-work,  fome  efpadas,  and  other  Chriftian  fwords,  brought  from  thence. 

Then  we  were  carried  into  another  large  and  fpacious  building,  with  piazzas  all 
round  like  the  former.  In  this  live  two  of  the  Emperor's  wives,  who  are  diflinguilhcJ 
by  being  called  the  Queens  of  the  Cobah  'lhodrah,  (which  is  the  name  of  that  part 
of  the  palace  they  live  in)  and  are  in  great  efleem  with  him. 

From  thence  palling  through  fome  neat  long  walks  and  paflages  of  chequer-work, 
we  came  to  another  building,  with  a  large  garden  in  the  middle,  planted  round  with 
tall  cyprefs  trees :  the  garden  is  funk  about  fixty  or  feventy  feet  lower  that  the  found- 
ation of  the  building,  over  which,  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  goes  a  terrace-walk, 
called  by  the  Moors  the  Strangee,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  feet  broad  ;  the  top  of  it  all  the  way  thick-fhaded  with  vines,  and  other  greens, 
fupported  with  ftrong  and  well-made  wooden  work.  In  this  walk  there  was  a  chariot 
that  goes  with  fprings,  and  a  fmall  calafh,  in  which  they  told  us  the  Emperor  is  fome- 
timcs  drawn  by  women  and  eunuchs. 

Several  other  fquares  and  long  buildings  we  palled  through,  now  and  then  feeing 
the  Chriftians  upon  the  top  of  high  walls,  working  and  beating  down  the  mortar  with 
heavy  pieces  of  wood,  (fomething  like  what  our  paviers  ufed  to  beat  down  the  (tones) 
which  they  raife  all  together,  and  keep  time  in  their  flroke ;  and  after  we  had  bjen 
about  three  hours  feeing  the  palace,  we  were  led  again  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  on 
horfeback,  at  the  entrance  of  a  cobah,  in  which  were  Mores  of  arms,  lances,  and  other 
things,  kept  in  order  by  twenty-eight  Englifh  boys. 

The  Emperor,  at  the  approach  of  the  ambaflador,  cried  out  as  before,  Bono,  bono, 
and  afked  him  how  he  liked  his  palace  ?  the  ambaflador  told  him  it  was  one  of  the 
noblefl  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  Emperor  faid,  Thank  God.  Then  fome  of 
the  Englilh  boys  falling  proftrate,  and  giving  him  the  ufual  falutation,  Allah  ibarik 
phi  amrik  Sidi;  i.  e.  God  blefs  thy  power!  The  Emperor  afked  of  what  nation  they  were, 
who,  being  told  Englifh,  he  bid  them  go  home  with  the  ambaflador,  and  fee  him  to 
bed  :  upon  which  the  ambaflador  returned  the  Emperor  thanks,  took  his  leave,  and 
went  to  his  houfe. 

At  night  one  of  the  queens  fent  fome  victuals  drefled  in  the  palace,  and  fruit,  with 
a  compliment  to  the  ambaflador,  defiring  to  know  how  he  did,  and  wifhing  him  a 
good  night :  the  victuals  were  high  feafoned,  and  Hewed  with  roots  and  fpices. 

The  7th  we  were  fent  for  again  to  fee  the  palace,  where  arriving  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  we  were  firfl  led  to  fome  large  rooms,  full  of  men  and  boys  at  work ;  they 
were  making  faddles,  flocks  for  guns,  fcabbards  for  fcimiters,  and  other  things ;  upon 
fight  of  the  ambaflador,  they  all  fell  a-working  together,  which  made  an  agreeable 
found,  and  fhewed  that  induflry  was  in  great  perfection  in  this  Emperor's  palace. 
From  thence  we  went  through  divers  large  and  neat  buildings,  now  and  then  palling 
gates  guarded  by  eunuchs,  who  beat  away  all  but  thofe  who  were  to  conduct  us.  We 
pafll'd  by  a  garden  funk  very  deep,  having  a  great  deal  of  clover  in  it,  for  the  horfes 
of  the  palace.  The  building  on  the  fide,  and  at  one  end,  was  fupported  with  neat 
piazzas ;  the  rails  to  look  over  into  the  garden  were  finely  wrought,  with  ftcps  to  go 
up  to  them,  which  were  chequered,  as  were  the  walks  between  them  and  the  arches, 
and  underneath  the  arches. 

Having  pa  (Ted  this  building,  we  came  to  the  mofl  inward  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
palace,  which  alfo  has  a  garden  in  the  middle,  planted  round  with  cyprefs  and  other 
trees :  all  the  pillars  of  this  building  (which  is  of  a  vafl  length)  are  of  marble,  and  the 
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arches  and  doors  of  the  apartments  very  finely  worked.     Thefe,  they  fay,  were  ancient 
Roman  pillars,  tranfported  thither  from  Sally. 

Here  one  of  the  Queens  fent  us  a  collation  of  dates,  grapes,  melons,  almonds  and 
raifins,  figs,  and  fvveetmeats  of  their  making  ;  with  an  apology  to  the  ambafTador,  be- 
caufe  there  was  nothing  better,  it  being  Ramdam,  in  which  time  no  victuals  are  dreifed 
by  the  Moors,  until  night.  The  fruit  was  very  welcome,  for  walking  had  made  us  dry, 
fo  we  fat  down  under  the  piazzas,  and  were  attended  by  the  maids  of  the  palace, 
whofe  jetty  fkins  received  the  embellifhment  of  mining  bracelets  and  filver  trinkets, 
which  they  wore  in  great  plenty  upon  their  legs  and  arms,  with  gold  chains  about 
their  necks,  monftrous  large  ear-rings,  and  other  African  ornaments  :  we  were  then 
in  fight  of  the  Emperor's  women,  who  were  fo  placed,  that  we  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  afterwards. 

The  feafl  being  ended,  we  parted  from  our  black  attendants,  and  were  carried  to 
"another  regular  and  neat  building,  with  piazzas  all  round  ;  the  fpace  between  was  all 
chequered,  in  the  middle  of  which  run  a  row  of  marble  bafons  at  certain  diftances, 
with  little  channels  cut  in  (tone,  conveying  water  from  one  to  the  other ;  this  is  a 
magazine  and  treafury.  Underneath  the  arches,  there  opened  folding  doors,  into 
large,  fquare,  and  very  lofty  rooms  or  halls,  in  fome  of  which  were  great  numbers  of 
firelocks,  regularly  hung  up  ;  others  had  (lores  of  lances  of  all  forts  and  fizes ; 
among  the  reft  a  Guinea  lance,  (taken  from  an  Indian  prince,  and  fhewn  for  a 
curiofity)  having  four  fpears  at  the  head  of  it,  the  ftaff  Brafil  wood. 

In  thefe  magazines  may  be  feen  bills,  battle-axes,  and  warlike  inflruments  of  all 
forts ;  a  great  many  blunderbuffes  of  different  fizes,  with  brafs  barrels,  helmets  in 
boxes,  and  wrapped  up  in  paper ;  and  other  variety  of  weapons,  many  of  which  leem 
not  to  have  been  made  by  the  Moors,  but  rather  to  have  been  the  arms  of  thofe 
Chriftians  who  loft  their  lives  with  Don  Sebaftian,  or  taken  from  thofe  towns  which 
formerly  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  but  conquered  by  this 
Emperor. 

Then  pafling  by  fome  rooms  locked  up,  (they  having  in  them  gold,  filver,  jewels, 
and  other  riches,  under  the  care  of  Bombar  John  Siggear,  a  black  eunuch,  the 
Emperor's  treafurer)  we  came  to  the  laft,  in  which  were  a  great  number  of  fcimiters, 
handfomely  difpofed,  and  in  very  good  order,  with  feveral  Chriftian  fwords  among 
theur;  and  after  we  had  feen  a  much  greater  ftore  of  arms  than  any  of  us  imagined 
this  prince  had,  we  were  led  into  the  infide  of  an  apartment,  where  one  of  thevQueens 
formerly  lived.  There  were  feveral  frames  for  beds  put  clofe  together,  in  which  it  is 
faid  the  Emperor  has  fometimes  laid :  they  would  hold  about  twenty  people.  We 
law  alfo  the  baths,  and  fome  beautiful  cobahs  belonging  to  that  apartment. 

From  thence  we  were  carried  through  feveral  other  buildings,  confiding  for  the  moft 
part  of  oblong-fquares,  with  piazzas,  under  which  the  doors  open  into  the  lodgings, 
which  generally  are  ground  rooms :  the  doors  ot  each  building  are  all  of  one  form 
and  fize,  they  are  finely  inlaid,  and  fome  of  them  gilt,  and  kept  fhut,  fo  that  we  could 
not  fee  into  the  apartments.  In  one  of  thefe  fquares  was  a  fountain,  with  channels  of 
marble,  that  made  a  labyrinth,  very  neat  and  pretty.  We  alfo  paffed  by  the  place, 
where  they  told  us  Mahomet's  writings,  and  the  holy  regifters  of  their  law  are  de- 
pofited  ;  then  we  went  into  fome  (lately  cobahs,  whofe  (hells  were  finely  painted  of  a 
iky  colour,  with  golden  (tars,  reprefenting  the  heavens,  and  a  golden  fun  in  the 
middle,  of  curious  workmanfhip.  Some  of  thefe  cobahs  the  Emperor  makes  ufe  of 
to  put  in  the  prefents  he  has  received  from  Chriftian  princes,  among  which  were  feven 
or  eight  coaches ;  others  are  magazines  for  arms,  and  his  choiceft  goods  :  in  one  of 
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them  were  hung  up  the  fine  glafs  fconces,  that  His  Majefty  King  George  had  fent  by 
the  ambafiador. 

As  we  were  going  away,  they  Ihewed  us  a  maffy  building  with  high  walls,  without 
any  ornament,  in  which  the  Emperor  defigns  to  lay  his  bones.  In  the  infide  (they  fay) 
there  is  a  chain  that  is  let  down  from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  by  which  he  intends  his 
coffin  fliall  hang. 

Going  to  take  the  profped  of  this  palace,  we  paffed  over  a  large  field,  on  each  fide 
of  the  path-way  of  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  large  rats,  which  burrowed  in 
the  earth  like  rabbits,  and  ran  about  fo  thick  that  the  ground  was  almoft  covered  with 
them,  letting  us  come  within  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  yards  before  they  would 
go  into  their  holes ;  and  having  paffed  as  far,  they  appeared  above  ground  again,  fo 
that  both  before  and  behind  us,  we  faw  multitudes  of  them.  At  the  end  of  this  field 
there  is  a  pomegranate  garden,  planted  in  a  valley,  over  which  the  Emperor  has  built 
a  llrong  bridge,  reaching  from  the  top  of  one  hiil  to  the  other  for  the  more  com- 
modious puffing  over.  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  the  bridge  is  joined  by  a  caufeway 
with  a  wall  on  each  fide,  for  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  being  the  way  he  goes  to 
his  ftables. 

This  palace  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  ftands  upon  even  ground,  in 
form  almoft  fquare,  and  no  hill  near  to  overlook  it.  It  is  built  of  a  rich  mortar,  with- 
out either  brick  or  ftone,  except  for  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  mortar  fo  well 
wrought,  that  the  walls  are  like  one  entire  piece  of  terrace.  The  whole  building  is 
exceeding  maffy,  and  the  walls  in  every  part  very  thick  :  the  outward  one  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  thick. 

The  infide  of  the  beft  part  of  the  palace  confifts  of  divers  oblong  fquares  a  great 
d  al  bigger  than  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  having  piazzas  all  round,  as  before  defcribed. 
Some  of  the  fquares  are  chequered  throughout  the  whole  fpace,  others  have  gardens 
in  the  middle,  that  are  funk  very  deep,  and  planted  round  with  tall  cyprefs  trees,  the 
tops  of  which  appearing  above  the  rails,  make  a  beautiful  profpect  of  palace  and 
garden  intermixed. 

There  are  likewife  difperfed  throughout  the  palace,  feveral  buildings  which  they 
•call  cob  '/  are  built  fquare  with  plain  walls  on  the  outfide,  except   the  front, 

ch  confifts  of  piazzas  of  five  or  fix  arches  :  the  infide  is  one  very  large  and  lofty 
room  or  hall,  chequered  at  bottom,  and  the  fides,  almoft  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
top  or  dome  curioufly  painted  and  richly  gilt ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  green  tiles  and 
riles  like  a  pyramid. 

It  is  reported  that  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  ten  thoufand  mules,  were  employed 
v  day  in  the  building  of  this  palace  ;   which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  feeing  that  it 
is  built  of  hardly  any  thing  elfe  but  lime,  and  every  wall  worked  with  exceflive 
labour. 

The  nature  of  the  building  is  convenient  for  the  hot  climate,  being  moftly  ground 
rooms,  by  reafon  of  which,  and  the  great  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  the  lodgings  are 
very  cool  and  refreshing,  when  the  weather  is  exc<  (lively  hot. 

I  have  obierved  in  another  place  that  the  Emperor  never  parts  with  any  money, 
either  to  defray  the  expences  of  war,  or  building,  and  has  caufed  this  large  and  mag- 
nificent palace  to  be  ereded,  without  expending  a  blankill  towards  it;  but  inftead  of 
money  he  gives  the  alcayde  of  his  buildings  a  government ;  which  at  preient  is  all 
that  country  lying  between  Mequinez  and  Tremezen,  a  large  trad  of  ground,  and 
a  very  fruitful  foil ;  but  confidering  the  continual  employment,  and  unlimited  ex- 
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pences  which  his  office  obliges  him  to,  it  is  thought  he  cannot  get  any  thing  for  him- 
(elf,  more  than  what  fuffices  for  his  maintenance. 

The  Emperor  is  wonderfully  addicled  to  building,  yet  it  is  a  queftion  whether  he  is 
more  addicted  to  that  or  pulling  down  ;  for  they  fay  if  all  his  buildings  were  now 
(landing,  by  a  moderate  computation,  they  would  reach  to  Fez,  twelve  leagues  off; 
and  thofe  who  have  been  near  him  fince  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  have  obferved  him 
eternally  building  and  pulling  down,  fhutting  up  doors  and  breaking  out  new  ones  in 
the  walls.  But  he  tells  them  this  is  done  to  occupy  his  people ;  for,  fays  he,  if  I  have 
a  bag  full  of  rats,  unlefs  I  keep  that  bag  ftirring  they  will  eat  their  way  through  ;  but 
he  does  not  defign  to  give  them  time,  for  I  law  a  piece  of  ground  (as  near  as  I  can  guefs 
four  times  as  large  as  Lincolns-Inn-Fields)  laid  out  for  a  new  building.  He  has  alfo 
dug  many  ff  range  caverns  in  the  earth  of  all  fizes,  fome  for  corn,  others  for  powder, 
arms,  brimftone,  and  money,  of  which  latter  it  is  fufpected  he  leaves  no  witneffes  when 
finifhed. 

This  prince  has  reigned  about  fifty-three  years,  obtaining  the  throne  in  the  year 
1672,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Muley  Archid,  who  having  drank  to  excefs,  and 
riding  furiouily  in  a  grove  of  orange-trees,  ftruck  his  head  againlt  a  branch,  and  broke 
his  fkull. 

His  grandeur  and  fortune  is  owing  to  his  courage  and  vivacity,  together  with  the 
help  he  met  with  from  the  Jews,  particularly  Memaran  their  governor,  who  fupplietl 
him  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  his  oppofers  ;  for  his  nephew  Muley  Hamet, 
then  bafha  of  Morocco,  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King  ;  and  Muley  Aram, 
his  brother,  fet  up  alfo  in  Taffilet,  the  country  from  whence  the  family  came.  But 
Muley  Ifhmael,  the  prefent  Emperor,  being  at  that  time  alcayde  of  Mequinez,  raifed 
what  forces  he  could,  and  went  with  all  expedition  againft  his  nephew,  conquered  him, 
took  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  reduced  all  that  kingdom  to  his  obedience,  in  the 
year  1676. 

After  the  death  of  Muley  Hamet,  the  cruelty  of  this  Emperor  began  to  appear ; 
the  firft  fcene  of  which  was  afted  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  to  which  he  came  with  his  army 
but  could  not  pafs,  where  he  ordered  all  the  prifoners  to  be  killed,  and  woven  into  a 
bridge  with  rulhes  for  his  army  to  pafs  over  upon. 

In  1678  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Taffilet,  and  three  years  after  that  took  Mar- 
mora from  the  Spaniards,  where  he  found  88  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  fifteen  of 
iron,  ammunition  of  all  forts,  more  than  he  had  in  his  whole  dominions  before ;  and 
a  great  prize  of  pearls  and  jewels  v belonging  to  merchants  who  then  were  in  the 
town)  fill  into  his  hands.  He  alfo  took  Larach  from  the  Spaniards  in  1689,  clearing 
all  the  fea  coaft  of  his  territory,  but  Maffagan,  Pennon  de  Velez,  and  Ceuta,  the 
latter  of  which,  (though  always  blockaded  with  10,000  men,  and  fo  ftriftly  preffed, 
that  the  bafha  cannot  ftir  from  before  it  without  leave  from  the  Emperor,)  has  defied 
all  attempts  for  thirty-four  years  together.  In  1701  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  but  coming  off  with  the  word,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  has  continued 
ever  fince. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  roads  were  fo  infeffed  with  robbers,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  ftir  out  of  the  towns  without  being  weil  guarded  ;  but  he  has  fo  well 
cleared  them,  that  now  it  is  no  where  fafer  travelling. 

He  maintains  his  large  empire  (which  confifts  of  feveral  kingdoms  joined  together) 
in  peace  and  quietnefs,  although  of  fo  late  an  acquifition  to  the  family,  that  his  grand- 
father had  no  manner  of  title  to  it,  but  by  flrange  fortune  increased  his  power  fo 
as  to  feize  on  it  by  force  of  arms.     In  his  empire  is  contained  all  that  country  called 
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by  the  Romans  Mauritania  Tingitana,  with  other  provinces  to  the  fouthward,  as  far 
as  Cape  Blanco,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Negro  country,  as  it  is  northerly  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  It  has  on  the  eaft  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  part  of  the  country 
of  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft  the  main  ocean  ;  including  the  kingdoms  of  Fez, 
Morocco,  Taffilet,  Darha,  Suz,  Tremezen,  and  Segelmefs,  over  which  he  rules 
with  fo  fevere  a  hand,  and  lias  ftruck  fuch  a  dread  into  all  men  by  his  terrible  execu- 
tions, that  none  of  the  remnants  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  before-mentioned  kingdoms, 
or  any  of  his  bafhas,  have  dared  to  take  up  arms  againfl  him.  All  the  dillurbance  he 
ever  met  with  at  home  (fince  his  eftablifhment  after  the  conquefl  of  his  nephew) 
was  the  rebellion  of  his  foil  Muley  Mahomet,  who.  caufing  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  Morocco,  plagued  him  for  feme  time  ;  but  fending  his  fon  Muley  Zidan 
againfl  him,  Muley  Mahomet  was  overthrown,  and  the  Emperor  having  got  him  into 
his  clutches,  ordered  his  right  hand  and  left  foot  to  be  cut  off,  after  which  the  prince 
fonn  died,  nor  fuftvring  the  blood  to  be  flopped,  but  tearing  off  the  plaiflers.  Muley 
Zidan  was  then  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  but  giving  himfelf  over  to  cruelty 
and  drunkennefs,  he  was  ftrangled  by  his  own  wives,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1708. 

His  manner  of  governing  is  by  alcaydes,  who  have  no  commiffion,  but  receive  their 
authority  only  by  his  faying.  Go  govern  fuch  a  country  ;  be  my  general  or  admiral. 
At  court  he  has  five  flanding  officers  :  they  are,  the  grand  mufti  for  affairs  of  religion  ; 
the  chief  eunuch  to  take  care  of  the  ftraglio  ;  a  treafurer  for  his  revenue  ;  the  fuper- 
intendant  of  his  buildings  ;  and  the  bafha  of  Mequinez,  who  is  the  firfl  minifler  or 
fupteme  alcayde,  of  which  there  are  three  forts;  the  firfl  and  chief  are  thofe  who, 
in  the  nature  of  viceroys,  are  fent  to  govern  the  provinces ;  to  whom,  for  their  greater 
honour,  is  fometimes  given  the  title  of  bafhas.  They  have  an  unlimited  power,  and  it 
matters  not  how  much  they  tyrannize,  if  upon  their  return  to  court  they  bring  riches 
enough  to  fatisfy  the  Emperor. 

Another  fort  are  the  generals  of  his  armies,  and  commanders  over  fmall  parties  of 
horfe  or  foot. 

The  third  fort  are  governors  of  cities  or  towns,  and  are  either  made  by  the  Emperor 
himfelf,  as  are  the  alcaydes  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Sally,  and  other  great  cities,  or  by  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  over  fmall  towns  and  cities  ;  a  fourth  fort  may  be  added,, 
which  are  titular  only,  and  therefore  called  alcaydes  of  their  heads. 

The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  ordered  to  court  every  two  or  three  years,  to 
render  an  account  of  their  government ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  Emperor  all  that  they 
have  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  plundered  the  people  of,  by  which  means  he 
gets  little  lefs  than  their  whole  wealth,  which  never  circulates  more,  but  is  thrown 
into  his  treafury,  and  remains  there  an  unprofitable  and  ufelefs  hoard,  he  never  part- 
ing with  it  again  upon  any  account  whatsoever,  for  neither  his  armies,  fleet,  or  build- 
ings cofl  him  any  thing.  The  manner  how  he  builds  without  money,  I  have  before 
related  ;  and  when  he  has  occafion  to  raife  forces,  the  alcaydes  of  the  provinces  are 
obliged  to  find  and  maintain  them,  each  providing  for  a  number  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  government.  The  (hips  alfo  that  are  in  his  fervice  are  fitted  out  and 
maintained  by  the  alcayde  of  the  port  to  which  they  belong  ;  neverthelefs  he  has 
half  the  prizes,  and  takes  all  the  Oaves,  remitting  pan  of  his  moiety  of  the  prize  goods, 
in  confidt  ration  for  the  (laves,  who  did  not  belong  to  his  (hare. 

When  the  alcaydes  return  from  their  governments,  it  is  with  the  greatefl  fear  ima- 
ginable, as  I  have  before  hinted  ;  for  if  the  Emperor  thinks  they  do  not  bring  him  the 
whole  profits  thereof,  but  keep  lomething  for  themlelves,  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
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put  to  fome  cruel  death.  Before  they  go  into  his  prefence,  they  pull  off  their  fhoes, 
put  on  a  particular  habit  they  have  to  denote  a  flave,  and  when  they  approach  him 
fall  down  and  kifs  the  ground  at  his  horfe's  feet.  If  he  fpeaks  to  them,  they  bend 
forward  and  hold  their  heads  a  little  on  one  fide,  in  token  of  offering  their  life :  which 
great  degree  of  fubjeftion  proceeds  partly  from  fear,  and  partly  from  fuperflition  ;  for 
they  believe  him  to  be  the  true  branch  of  the  Xeriphian  family,  who  draw  their  defcent 
from  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  therefore  think  he  is  particularly  favoured  by  heaven, 
and  can  do  nothing  amifs,  but  imagine  all  who  die  by  his  hand  go  to  paradife  j  in 
which  opinion  he  has  confirmed  them  by  a  long  continuance  of  tyrannical  power,  by 
artifice,  and  by  hypocrify,  never  doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  firft 
falling  down  upon  the  ground,  with  his  face  clofe  to  the  earth  for  a  confiderable  time, 
making  believe  that  he  then  receives  infpiration  and  directions  from  God  or  Maho- 
met, (for  which  purpofe  he  has  a  great  number  of  praying  places  contrived  in  different 
parts,  not  unlike  niches,  laid  horizontally  in  the  ground)  and  that  he  performs  the  will 
of  God  in  every  thing  he  does. 

He  likewife  explains  the  law  to  them  himfelf,  which  they  follow  according  to  the 
opinion  of  their  doctor,  Melifh,  who  taught  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
was  his  chief  prophet ;  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  great  prophet,  born  of  a  virgin,  whofe 
name  was  Mary  ;  that  he  was  very  holy,  and  wrought  miracles,  but  did  not  die  as  we 
believe,  for  when  Judas  betrayed  him,  God  caufed  one  of  his  difciples  to  appear  in 
his  likenefs,  who  was  crucified  in  his  ftead.  That  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  ,  d 
the  eternal  bleffings  will  confill  in  a  light  of  the  Sovereign  Being,  of  his  angels,  and 
Mahomet,  in  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  virgins,  whofe  virginity  will  daily  be  renewed, 
indulging  their  appetites  with  all  forts  of  delicious  food,  which  they  fhall  have  at  a 
wifh,  bathing  in  rivers  of  milk  and  rcfe-water ;  and  that  their  lodgings  will  be  in 
glorious  palaces,  built  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones.  That  hell  will 
confift  in  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  the  damned  will  be  created  and  deftroyed 
every  day. 

The  Moors  obferve  a  lent  of  one  moon,  called  Ramdam,  abftaining  from  all  manner 
of  food,  till  the  appearance  of  the  ftars  ;  neither  are  they  allowed  to  fmoke,  wafh  their 
mouths,  take  fnuff,  fmell  perfumes,  or  converfe  with  their  women. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  travel  may  drink  a  little  water  ;  and  fuch  as  are  fick  may 
borrow  a  few  days  of  their  prophet,  but  they  muft  and  do  repay  punctually  when  they 
recover  ftrength.  In  the  towns  they  run  about  the  ftreets,  and  wake  all  thofe  people 
they  think  are  afleep,  that  they  may  eat,  and  fo  be  the  better  able  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  the  day  :  they  rife  three  or  four  times  in  the  night,  and  fleep  again.  Such  as  are 
libertine,  and  ufed  to  drink  wine,  abftain  from  it  in  this  time. 

At  Tetuan  every  evening  when  the  faft  of  that  day  is  ended,  a  trumpet  is  founded 
from  the  caftle  to  give  notice  of  it,  before  which  time  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  the  pofture  of 
the  Moors ;  one  holding  a  pipe  rtady  filled,  while  he  impatiently  expeefs  the  found  of 
the  trumpet ;  another  with  a  did  of  cufcufu  before  him,  ready  to  run  his  hand  in  ; 
fome  got  clofe  to  the  fountains,  to  be  the  firft  that  fhall  drink.  On  the  eve  of  their 
lent,  they  make  great  rejoicing,  fhouting,  and  repeating  the  name  of  God,  and  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  at  wnich  they  fire  their  mufkets,  then  fall  to  faying 
their  prayers,  the  Emperor  himfelf  fomctimes  at  their  head,  who,  to  perfuadc  the  people 
of  his  great  regard  for  religion,  keeps  this  faft  four  months  every  year  ;  but  they  are 
obliged  to  obferve  it  only  during  that  moon. 

The  Emperor  certainly  punifhes  all  breakers  of  their  law  with  great  feverity  ;  and 
•carries  his  hypocrify  fo  far,  that  this  is  the  molt  religious  age  that  ever  was  in  Barbary, 
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by  the  Kkig's  example,  whofe  commands  are  efteemed  facred,  for  the  lead  breach  of 
v  hich  he  has  often  inflicted  the  fevereft  death  ;  fo  that  what  from  the  dread  of  punilh- 
ment,  and  the  opinion  ihe  people  are  brought  up  in,  no  prince  is  better  obeyed. 

He  is  an  early  nfer,  whether  from  his  natural  difpofition,  or  the  horror  of  the  many 
murders,  exactions,  and  cruelties  he  has  committed  on  his  poor  fubjects  and  flaves,  I 
cannot  determine  ;  but  thole  who  have  been  near  him  when  abroad  in  camps,  (for  in 
his  palace  he  is  waited  on  by  women,  young  wenches,  boys,  and  eunuchs,  who  dare  not 
tell  tales.)  report  that  his  fleeps  are  very  much  diilurbed,  and  full  of  horror  ;  when 
darting  on  a  hidden,  he  has  been  heard  to  call  upon  thofe  he  had  murdered  ;  and 
fometimes  awake,  he  afks  for  them  whom  he  has  killed  but  the  day  before  ;  and  if  any 
of  the  ftanders-by  anfwer,  He  is  dead,  he  prefently  replies,  Who  killed  him  ?  To  which 
they  mui't  anfwer,  They  do  not  know,  but  fuppofe  God  killed  him,  unlefs  they  have 
a  mind  to  follow. 

I  have  heard  he  ufed  once  to  call  often  on  Hameda,  a  great  favourite  of  his, 
when  he  was  walking  alone,  and  nobody  could  be  fuppofed  to  hear  him  ;  this  Hameda 
was  the  greatefl  favourite  he  ever  had  ;  he  was  the  foil  of  the  guardian  of  the  flaves, 
and  came  a  boy  into  the  Emperor's  army,  when  he  was  befieging  his  coufm  Ivluley 
Hamet  in  Terudant,  and  doing  fome  adion  before  him,  he  took  notice  of  him  and  gave 
him  a  hcrfe;  the  man  ftill  continued  to  do  good  things,  and  being  a  merry  buffoon 
fellow,  the  Emperor  grew  into  great  familiarity  with  him,  infomuch  that  he  could  take 
the  liberty  to  go  into  his  gardens  when  he  was  with  his  women,  which  no  man  ever  did 
before  or  fince.  He  had  the  title  of  bafha  by  way  of  pre-eminence  above  all  other 
baflias.  The  Emperor  ufed  paflionately  to  tell  him,  that  he  could  never  be  heartily 
angry  with  him,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  he  fhould  be  provoked  to  kill  him  ;  and 
it  was  thought  he  did  not  defign.to  doit,  when  he  gave  him  fo  many  blows  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  lance,  that  he  died  of  them  the  next  day.  The  Emperor  afterwards 
fhewed  a  great  deal  of  forrow  at  it,  confefled  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  fent 
him  and  his  phyficians  a  bag  of  money,  and  defired  him  to  live. 

As  foon  as  his  full  prayer  is  over,  which  is  before  the  morning  Mar  difappears,  he 
goes  to  his  works,  which  are  of  a  vafl;  extent  within  the  walls  of  his  palace ;  there 
the  poor  people  (whether  Chriftians,  ncgro-flaves,  boys  who  attend  him,  alcaydes,  or 
overfeers  of  the  works,)  all  tafte  of  his  anger  in  their  turns,  beating,  killing,  or  giving 
good  words,  according  to  the  humour  he  is  in.  This  is  one  of  his  top  pleafures  ;  in 
fome  of  thefe  places,  and  never  within  his  palace,  he  gives  audience  to  ambafla- 
dors,  converfes  fometimes  fitting  on  the  corner  of  a  wall,  walks  often,  and  fometimes 
work^. 

About  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  his  trembling  court  aflemble,  which  confifts  of  his 
great  oflicers,  and  alcaydes,  blacks,  whites,  tawnies,  and  his  favourite  Jews,  Memaran 
and  Ben  Hattar,  all  barefooted  ;  and  there  is  bowing  and  whifpering  to  this  and  the 
other  eunuch,  to  know  if  the  Emperor  has  been  abroad,  (for  if  he  keeps  within  doors 
there  is  no  feeing  him  unlefs  fent  for),  it  he  is  returned  in  a  good  humour,  which  is  well 
known  by  his  very  looks  and  motions  ;  and  fometimes  by  the  colour  of  the  habit  he 
wears,  yellow  being  obferved  to  be  his  killing  colour;  from  all  which  they  calculate 
whether  they  may  hope  to  live  tw<  1  ty-four  hours  longc  r. 

It  heccmesout,  the  necks,  as  1  have  laid,  are  all  held  out,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  after  this  manner  the  crouching  creatures  pay  their  homage.  If  he  fpeaks, 
feme  fwear  by  t heir  Gcd,  what  he  lays  is  true;  others  at  ever)  pai  fe  he  makes,  en- 
cut,  God  lengthen  thy  days,  ny  lord  ;  Gcd  blefs  thy  life;  which  once  occasioned  an 
accidental  jefi,  for  he  v\as  lajing,  Way  I  be  called  the  greatefl  of  liars  if  1  have  not 
voi,.  xv.  3  P  alwavs 
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always  conceived  a  great  efteem  for  the  Englifh,  and  making  a  little  flop  at  the  word 
liars,  his  officious  court  cried,  Yes,  by  G — d,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

If  he  comes  not  out,  he  fometimes  fends  for  fome  of  them  ;  at  other  times  he  has 
the  door  opened,  and  orders  them  all  to  pafs  mufler,  and  they  go  one  by  one  cringing 
by  his  door.  If  he  only  goes  a  little  way  out  of  the  gate  of  his  palace,  they  follow  him 
on  foot  through  the  dirt ;  and  he  is  a  great  man  and  elteemed  a  great  favourite,  who 
advances  as  far  as  his  ftirrup  ;  and  if  he  has  occafion  to  fend  a  meffage,  though  never  fo 
trivial,  the  befl  of  them  are  ready  to  run,  without  refpect  to  age,  rank,  or  favour,  (even 
his  favourite  Hameda  ufed  to  make  his  court  this  wav)  and  return  befpattered  up  to 
their  eyes,  at  leafl  all  over  their  white  drawers,  and  other  garments  which  are  white  : 
nay,  I  have  heard  that  Hamet  Ben  Haddu  Attar  (who  was  ambafTador  in  England  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time)  was  once  furprifed  without  his  fhoe?,  walking  barefoot 
in  a  great  deal  of  dirt  by  his  horfe  ;  and  without  regard  to  his  age,  or  the  pretence  he 
had  to  his  favour,  was  lent  to  the  furthefl  part  of  the  town  in  that  condition. 

Thofe  days  that  he  does  not  come  abroad,  the  courtiers  remain  in  an  alley  of  his  pa- 
lace till  dinner-time,  when  he  fends  them  a  great  veffel  of  cufcufu,  which  they  fall  upon 
without  ceremony,  and  having  filled  their  bellies,  return  to  their  private  affairs ;  but 
if  he  goes  any  diftance  from  the  town,  thofe  who  have  the  privilege  to  go  with  him, 
call  for  their  horfes,  which  are  held  by  their  fervants  at  fome  diftance,  none  ever  pre- 
fuming  to  go  unlefs  bidden.  Sometimes  when  he  goes  out  of  town,  which  is  not  above 
once  in  two  or  three  months,  he  will  be  attended  by  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  blacks 
on  horfeback,  with  whom  he  now  and  then  diverts  himfelf  at  the  lance. 

In  the  year  1 690,  before  he  was  mafter  of  Sahra,  there  came  a  woman  from  that 
people  to  him,  who,  hearing  of  her  coming,  went  to  meet  her  on  horfeback,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  She  told  him  the  people  of  Sahra  were  defirous  to  put 
themfelves  under  his  protection,  but  that  he  mufl  fight  her  at  lance-play,  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  have  her,  at  once  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and  the  prize  of  his  victory. 
She  fet  him  hard  at  firfl,  but  afterwards  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  overpowered,  was  put 
among  the  reft  of  his  women,  and  troops  were  fent  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Sahra. 

While  he  is  abroad,  there  are  carried  after  him  a  ftool,  a  kettle  of  water,  and  a 
ikin,  (which  is  his  table-cloth)  this  belongs  to  his  eating;  and  if  he  is  out  at  dinner- 
time, his  dinner  is  carried  after  him  upon  the  head  of  a  negro,  in  a  great  wooden  or 
copper  veffel,  which  he  does  not  take  from  his  head  until  the  Emperor  afks  for  it : 
the  manner  of  his  eating  does  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  Moors.  His  other  travelling 
ntenfils  arc  two  or  three  guns,  a  fword  or  two,  and  two  lances,  becaufe  one  broke 
once  as  he  was  murdering  ;  both  the  fwords  and  lances  muft  be  carried  with  their 
points  upwards  ;  thefe  are  all  carried  by  lufty  fellows  ;  his  boys  carry  fhort  Brafil 
flicks,  knotted  cords  for  whipping,  a  change  of  cloaths  to  fhitt  when  bloody,  and  a 
hatchet,  two  of  which  he  took  in  a  Portugucze  fhip,  and  the  firfl  time  they  were 
brought  to  him,  killed  a  negro  without  any  provocation,  to  try  if  they  were  good. 

Although  the  natives  of  his  dominions  are  whites,  yet  they  are  not  fo  much  efteemed 
by  him  as  the  blacks  and  the  copper-coloured,  to  whom  he  commits  the  guard  of  his 
pcrfon,  and  is  fo  fond  of  their  breed,  that  he  takes  care  to  mix  them  himfelf,  by  often 
ordering  gnat  numbers  of  people  before  him,  whom  he  marries  without  any  more 
ceremony,  than  pointing  to  the  man  and  woman,  and  faying,  HaJi  yi  bou  I  Hadi,  i.  e. 
That  take  that,  upon  which  the  loving  pair  join  together,  and  march  off  as  firmly 
nocfed  as  if  they  had  been  married  by  a  Pope.  He  always  yokes  his  befl  com- 
plexioned  fubje&s  to  a  black  help-mate;  and  the  fair  lady  muft  take  up  with  a 
negro. 

Thus 
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Thus  he  takes  care  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  tawny  nurfcries,  to  fupply  his  palace 
as  he  wants,  into  which  they  are  admitted  very  young,  are  taught  to  worfhip  and  obey 
this  fucceflbr  of  their  Prophet,  and  being  nurfed  in  blood  from  their  infancy,  become 
the  executioners  and  minifters  of  his  wrath,  whofe  terrible  commands  they  put  in  exe- 
cution with  as  much  zeal  and  fury  as  if  they  had  received  them  immediately  from 
heaven.  Their  manner  is,  as  foon  as  the  word  comes  out  of  his  mouth,  to  feize  on 
the  wretch  ordered  for  execution  like  fo  many  lions,  whom,  if  he  is  not  to  be  executed 
on  the  fpot,  they  almoft  tear  to  pieces  before  he  gets  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
by  the  fury  of  their  looks,  and  their  violent  and  favage  manner  of  ufing  him,  make  a 
fcene  very  much  refembling  the  picture  of  fo  many  devils  tormenting  the  damned. 
They  are  fo  ready  to  murder  and  deftroy,  even  while  young,  that  the  alcaydes  trem- 
ble at  the  very  fight  of  them,  and  the  Emperor  feems  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleafure, 
and  place  much  of  his  fafety  in  them,  for  they  furround  him  alinoft  wherever  he  is; 
they  are  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  fome  are  the  fons  of  his  chief  alcaydes,  others  picked 
up  by  chance,  or  taken  from  a  large  negro  town  joining  to  Mequinez,  which  the 
Emperor  has  filled  with  families  of  blacks  and  tawnies  for  his  ufe.  If  they  are'well- 
looking  and  ftrong,  they  need  no  other  quality  ;  fome  who  have  relations  that  are 
able,  are  fed,  cloathed,  and  lodged  by  them  ;  others  who  have  not,  are  lodged  in 
the  out-fkirls  of  the  palace,  in  great  rooms,  where  they  pig  an  hundred  or  two  toge- 
ther. They  wear  only  a  fhort  and  fmall  coat  without  flceves,  which  does  not  reach 
to  their  knees ;  their  heads  are  fhaved  and  always  expofed  to  the  fun,  for  he  affects  to 
breed  them  hard.  Moft,  and  fomctimes  all,  of  them  are  employed  in  his  buildings, 
where  they  take  off  their  cloaths,  and  laying  them  all  in  a  heap,  every  one  takes  a 
bafket,  and  removes  earth,  ftones  or  wood  ;  when  they  have  done,  he  orders  them  to 
go  to  his  Jew  and  receive  lb  much  foup  ;  the  next  day  they  appear  gay  and  under 
arms. 

He  beats  them  in  the  cruellefi  manner  imaginable,  to  try  if  they  are  hard  ;  fome- 
times  you  fhall  fee  forty  or  fifty  of  them  all  fpravvling  in  their  blood,  none  of  them 
daring  to  rife  till  he  leaves  the  place  where  they  are  lying,  and  if  they  are  difcoun- 
tenanced  and  out  of  heart  at  this  ufage,  they  are  of  a  baltard  breed,  and  mull  turn 
out  of  his  fervice.  I  never  heard  that  he  killed  but  three  of  them,  one  for  ibdomy, 
and  two  for  hiding  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  which  it  is  fuppofed  they 
could  not  eat,  for  they  are  great  reverencers  of  bread,  and  take  up,  as  all  Maho- 
metans do,  the  lea  ft  crumb  wherever  they  find  it,  and  kifs  it.  When  they  want 
cloaths,  the  Emperor  thinks  of  fomebody  that  has  too  much  money,  either  Moor  or 
Jew,  and  bids  them  go  to  him,  and  receive  each  a  coat  or  fhirt. 

They  arc  generally  about  eight  hundred  in  all,  and  live  with  him  in  a  fort  of  fub- 
ordination  to  one  another:  feveral  have  the  names  of  alcaydes,  as  the  chief  of  them 
wlin  wait  on  the  Emperor's  perfon  ;  others  are  made  overleers  of  fome  talk  or  work 
the  Emperor  has  ordered  them  to  finifh  ;  fome  he  makes  perpetual  alcaydes  over  a 
certain  number  of  his  companions,  and  fuch  a  one  is  to  anfwer  for  the  reft,  as  to  their 
diligence,  cleanly  and  good  deportment  in  all  particulars:  and  it  is  wonderful  to  fee 
the  infolence,  ftate  and  gravity  ol  thefe  young  rogues,  and  how  they  ape  the  old  Em- 
peror in  their  way  of  government;  for  though  they  can  only  inflict  blows,,  yet  they 
ufe  the  haughty  phrafes  of  command,  and  talk  of  cutting  throats,  (hangling,  drag- 
ging, &c. 

The  firfl  mark  of  their  preferment,  after  they  grow  too  big  to  ferve  the  Emperor  in 
this  nature,  is  giving  them  a  horfe,  (a  horfetnan  being  in  the  highefl  efteem  imaginable 
amongft  them,  and  the  loot  the  contrary,  infomuch  that  thole  who  command  thoufands 
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of  them,  are  not  eftecmed  equal  to  the  commanders  of  fifty  horfe,)  then  the  Emperor 
either  recommends  them  to  fotne  of  his  bafhas  or  great  alcaydes  employed  againft  the 
ChriftianS,  or  the  Berebbers  that  inhabit  the  mountains,  or  keeps  them  near  him, 
a  !  then  they  are  ready  to  be  intruded  with  all  important  meffages,  as  to  carry  the 
Emperor's  letter  of  thanks  to  any  officer  who  ferves  him  well,  or  to  call  him  cuckold, 
fpit  in  his  face,  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  ftrangle,  or  cut  off  his  head. 

When  they  have  waited  a  confiderable  time,  if  no  command  or  government  becomes 
vacant,  he  fends  them  to  gather  the  tribute  of  fome  country,  with  the  title  of  an  al- 
cayde  ;  and  if  he  remains  by  him  without  any  employment  (after  performing  this  fervice) 
he  is  called  alcayde  of  his  head,  which  is  a  fort  of  an  alcayde  titular  or  reforme,  as  I 
have  noted  above ;  but  perhaps  the  Emperor  fufpects  that  he  has  put  fomething  more 
hi  his  pocket  than  ordinary,  then  he  bids  him  build  fome  houfesof  fuch  orfuch  dimen- 
fions ;  and  that  he  may  feem  fomething  more  reafonable  than  the  Egyptian  tafk- 
rnafters,  he  bids  him  take  his  lime  and  flone  :  the  poor  man  begins  with  a  good  heart, 
and  when  he  has  fpent  all,  defpair  forces  him  to  go  to  the  Emperor,  and  tell  him  he 
is  not  worth  one  farthing  more,  left  he  fliould  find  his  work  {landing  ftill,  and  bury 
him  alive  in  one  of  the  walls.  The  Emperor  picks  a  quarrel  with  him,  cuts  him  with 
his  fword,  wounds  him  with  his  lance,  or  takes  off  his  cloaths,  all  but  his  drawers, 
gives  him  five  hundred  blows  on  the  buttocks,  puts  him  in  prifon,  orloads  him  with  two 
great  chains,  and  fends  him  to  labour  at  the  houfe  he  was  building,  and  orders  fome- 
body  elfe  to  finifh  it.  Now  you  muff  know  the  Emperor  never  beats  a  man  foundly, 
but  the  man  is  in  the  high  way  of  preferment,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  His  Majefty  paffing 
by  him  in  chains  a  few  days  after,  and  finding  him  in  a  fad  pickle,  he  calls  him  his 
dear  friend,  uncle  or  brother,  and  enquires  how  he  came  into  that  condition,  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  fends  for  a  fuit  of  his  own  cloaths,  (which  is  a  great  com- 
pliment) makes  him  as  fine  as  a  prince,  and  fends  him  to  govern  fome  of  his  great 
towns  ;  for  by  this  means  he  is  fure  he  has  not  left  him  worth  a  groat,  and  will  make 
a  careful  computation  of  what  he  may  get  in  his  government,  until  it  be  his  turn  to  be 
fqueezed  again. 

They  tell  a  ftory  of  a  Spaniard,  who  was  eftecmed  a  good  markfman,  and  bribed  to 
fhoot  the  Emperor  ;  he  fo  miffed  his  aim,  that  the  two  balls  he  had  charged  his  gun 
with,  flew  into  the  pummel  of  the  Emperor's  faddle.  The  man  was  immediately 
feized,  and  when  it  was  expected  he  would  be  put  to  a  cruel  death,  the  Emperor  firft 
reproached  him  with  his  bafe  defign,  afking  him  what  he  had  done  to  deferve  being 
ufed  fo,  whether  he  was  no  more  beloved,  and  people  were  tired  with  him  ;  then 
calmly  lent  him  to  the  works  among  the  reft  of  the  Chriftians.  The  Spaniard  fearing 
he  ihould  not  come  off  fo,  and  thinking  it  a  means  (if  there  was  any)  to  get  his  liberty 
again,  turned  Moor,  but  continued  in  his  Chriftian  habit.  Some  years  after,  the 
Emperor  going  among  the  workmen  where  he  was,  allied  him  why  he  did  not  pull 
off  his  hat  ?  he  anfwered,  he  was  a  Moor  ;  and  the  Emperor  being  informed  who  he 
was,  ordered  him  to  be  freed  immediately,  afked  him  a  thoufand  pardons,  for  keeping 
him  at  work  fo  long,  dreffed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  made  him  a  governor  of  fome 
country. 

A  little  more  or  lefs,  this  is  the  treatment  of  his  grandees,  to  day  hugged,  kiffed, 
and  preferred,  to-morrow  ftript,  robbed,  and  beaten.  Many  of  the  people  about  him 
bear  the  marks  of  his  ftvord,  lance,  or  fhort  flicks  •,  and  the  face  and  arms  of  the 
negro,  who  carried  his  umbrella  when  Captain  Norbury  was  there,  were  fcarred  all 
over  with  cuts  that  the  Emperor  had  given  him,  it  is  fuppofed,  for  letting  the  fun  come 
upon  aim ;  for  he  is  extremely  nice  in  his  tyranny,  and  when  he  has  done  with  his 
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lance,  he  darts  it  fuddenly  into  the  air,  and  it  muft  bo  caught  before  it  comes  to  the 
ground,  or  he  will  kill  the  man  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

If  he  chances  to  kill  any  body  when  he  has  not  determined  their  d  >ath  (as  it  fre- 
quently happens)  he  civilly  begs  their  pardon,  and  fays,  he  did  no!  defign  to  kill  that 
poor  man,  and  lays  the  fault  on  God,  faying,  his  time  was  come,  the  powers  above 
would  have  it  fj. 

If  he  dcfigns  the  death  of  a  Chriftian,  whom  he  cares  not  to  pardon,  he  fhuts  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  that  Maeftre  Juan  fhould  not  come  •,  for  it  is  very  Angular  that  this 
Maeftre  Juan  (a  Chriftian  flave  of  Catalonia)  has  by  his  good  work,  temper,  and  fin- 
cerity  wrought  fo  much  upon  the  Emperor,  that  he  once  fvvore  he  would  never  fee 
him  but  he  would  give  him  fomething,  and  that  he  fhould  never  afk  him  any  thing  but 
he  would  grant  it  ;  and  the  being  defirous  to  keep  his  word,  makes  him  fear  this  Juan 
fhould  come  to  beg  fuch  a  man's  life  ;  nay,  fometimes  having  feen  him  firft,  he  cries 
out,  he  muft  give  him  fomething,  for  he  had  feen  him. 

They  fay  the  Emperor  has  a  great  memory,  and  is  very  politick,  though  many  of 
his  actions  feem  rather  to  proceed  from  an  uncertain,  and  whimfical  temper  ;  for  fome- 
times he  will  do  juftice,  as  if  he  had  it  in  great  regard  ;  at  other  times  punifli  and  de- 
ftroy  his  people  for  no  reafon  at  all,  dreading  no  confequence,  nor  fearing  to  exafperate 
them,  but  appears  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  really  believed  (as  he  has  infmuated)  that 
he  does  every  thing  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  man. 

When  he  is  angry  with  the  Moors,  then  the  Chriftian  flaves  are  in  favour,  to  whom 
he  will  fometimes  talk,  calling  them  Bon  Chriftiano,  and  wifhing  God  would  give  them 
their  liberty,  juft  as  if  it  was  not  in  his  power:  but  his  wrath  is  terrible,  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  have  fometimes  felt  ;  for  one  day  palling  by  a  high  wall,  on  which  they  were  at 
work,  and  being  affronted  that  they  did  not  keep  time  in  their  ftroke,  as  he  expects  they 
fhould,  he  made  his  guards  go  up  and  throw  them  all  off  the  wall,  breaking  their  legs 
and  arms,  and  knocking  them  on  the  head  in  a  miferable  manner :  another  time  lie 
ordered  them  to  bury  a  man  alive,  and  beat  him  down  along  with  the  mortar  in  the 
wall. 

Nor  is  he  lefs  cruel  to  the  Moors,  whom  he  will  frequently  command  to  be  burnt, 
crucified,  fawed  in  two,  or  dragged  at  a  mule's  tail  through  the  ftreets,  until  they  are  torn 
all  to  pieces.  The  moft  favourable  death  is  to  die  by  his  hand,  for  then  they  only  lofe 
their  heads,  or  are  run  through  the  body,  for  which  purpofe  he  always  has  his  lances 
ready  (as  I  have  before  mentioned),  and  is  very  dextrous  at  ufing  them,  feldom  letting 
his  hand  go  out,  for  want  of  practice  ;  though  of  late,  they  fay,  he  has  abated  much  of 
his  cruelty. 

The  1 5th,  the  faft  of  Ramdam  being  over,  the  Emperor  went  to  pray  in  a  field  a  little 
way  out  of  town,  which  he  docs  three  times  a  year.  There  attended  him  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  horfe  and  foot,  who  waited  at  an  awful  diftance,  with  great  filence,  while  he 
prayed  under  a  canopy  fet  up  in  the  field  :  as  foon  as  he  had  done,  and  was  mounted 
again,  the  drums  beat,  and  the  horfe  began  to  cavalcade.  The  ambaflador  was  upon  the 
tow  n-w all,  clofe  by  which  the  Emperor  and  all  his  attendants  returned  ;  this  part  of  the 
wall  joining  to  the  Spanifh  convent,  the  prior  had  built  a  handfome  fcaflbld  for  us. 
About  ten  of  the  clock  they  began  to  pafs  by,  great  numbers  of  foot  firing,  and  horfe 
cavalcading,  fome  with  lances,  and  others  with  firelocks,  which  prefenting  at  one  an- 
other's heads  as  they  galloped  along,  they  fometimes  fet  their  turbans  on  fire,  and  burnt 
their  faces  in  a  defperate  manner  ;  the  fmoke  (occasioned  by  their  often  firing)  a  little 
clearing  up,  we  faw  eight  or  nine  blacks  in  a  row,  carrying  large  colours,  with  great 
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gilt  balls  on  the  top  of  their  ftaves  ;  they  were  enclofed  by  the  Emperor's  foldlers,  who 
jumped  about   and  fired  in  the  ground  before  them :  after  they  were  pafied,  came 
Muley  Mahomet  Lariba,  one  of  the  Emperor's  fons;  he  is  alcayde  of  the  (tables,  or 
matter  of  the  horfe  ;  there  attended  him  a  guard  of  horfe  and  foot,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  rode  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,   the  place  where  the  blade  joins  to  the  wood  covered 
with  gold.     Then  came  a  calafh  with  fix  black  women  holding  by  the  fides,  which 
was  covered  all  over,  fo  that  we  could  not  fee  who  was  in  it  :  after  that  was  carried  a 
large  red  ftandard  with  an  half-moon  in  the  middle, furrounded  with  foldiers.  aboutwhich 
they  fired,  and  fhouted  very  much.     Then  came  the  Emperor  with  a  fuzee  in  his  hand, 
his  umbrella  kept  all  the  way  twirling  over  his  head,  and  the  negroes  continually  fanning, 
and  beating  the  flies  from  his  horfe.     As  he  came  almofl  over-againfl  us,  he  prefented 
his  piece  at  a  Moor  who  was  got  very  near  him,  but  did  not  fire,  the  guards  feizing  on 
the  fellow,  and  hawling  him  away,  perhaps  to  be  executed  for  his  prefumption.     Jufl 
before  the  Emperor  inarched  a  foot-guard,  cloathed  all  in  leopard  and  tyger  fkins,  and  a 
guard  of  young  blacks  with  lances,  and  fire  arms  intermixed.     Round  about  him  rode  a 
great  many  of  his  fons,  and  behind  them  troops  of  horfe  in  armour,  fome  gilt  all  over, 
others  only  their  helmets,   which  were  of  feveral  fnapes.      After  them  went  a  great 
number  of  foot,  with  fpears,  battle  axes,  bills,   and  warlike  inftruments  of  all   forts. 
This  body  of  foot  being  pafTed,  there  came  twenty  of  the  Emperor's  led  horfes,  with 
faddles  of  beaten  gold,  fet  with  emeralds  and  other  ftones,  fome  of  which  were  very 
large.     This  fhow  gave  us  the  fight  of  a  vaft  number   of  very  fine  and  well-managed 
horfes,  in  fhape  far  exceeding  thofe  Europe ;  and  thefe  twenty  of  the  Emperor's  were 
extremely  beautiful  and  flately.     After  them  came  Muley  Abdallah,  another  of  his  fons, 
with  a  guard  of  horfe  and  foot ;  he  cavalcaded  before  us  with  lances  and  firelocks,  as 
did  molt  of  the  Emperor's  fons,  and  other  horfe,  but  thofe  near  his  perfon.     While 
Muley  Abdallah   was  cavalcading,   the  Bafha  of  Mequinez,  Abdelmelech  Ammaree, 
pafied  by  ;  he  is  the  greateft  bafha  and  chief  minifter,  fucceeding  Bafha  Gauzi  deceafed. 
Great  numbers  of  horfe  were  (till  cavalcading,  but  every  body  of  confequence  having 
pafied,  the  ambafTador  went  into  the  convent,  where  we  dined  with  the  prior,  who,  I 
believe,  did  his  belt,  but  his  cooks  being  Spaniards   the  victuals  were  fadly  drefl;  for  our 
tafte,  and  his  wine  very  bad.     This  convent  was   built  by  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
relief  of  flaves ;  it  has  five  hundred  piftoles  a  year  fettled  on  it,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving above  one  hundred  fick  perfons  ;  there  are  four  monks  and  a  phyfician,  whom 
the  Emperor  protects  upon  account  of  yearly  prefents  made  to  him,   and  becaufe  they 
take  care  of  his  fick  flaves,  without  putting  him  to  any  charge. 

The  19th  the  Emperor's  cruelty  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Larbe  Shott,  men- 
tioned before  to  be  one  of  the  bafha's  followers,  whom  the  Emperor  imprifoned  upon 
our  coming  to  Mequinez.  This  man  was  of  one  of  the  bcft  families  in  Barbary,  being 
defcended  from  the  old  Andalufian  Moors,  and  deferved  the  efteem  both  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  of  us,  with  whom  he  had  lived  until  the  time  of  his  imprifonment ; 
for  he  had  been  a  confiderable  time  in  Gibraltar,  as  a  pledge  from  the  bafha  to 
an  Englifh  merchant,  for  the  payment  of  money  due  for  goods,  he  had  fupplied  the^ 
bafha  with.  Part  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  for  going  out  of  his  country,  and 
living  in  Chriftendom  a  confiderable  time,  without  the  Emperor's  knowledge,  and 
having  defiled  himfelf  with  Chriflian  women,  and  often  been-in  liquor ;  he  was  alio 
accufcd  of  being  an  unbeliever,  and  one  of  thofe  who  had  invited  the  Spaniards  to 
invade  Barbary. 

Thefe  things  being  infinuated  to  the  Emperor,  after  the  ufual  manner  of  that  court 
(where  every  body  has  it  their  power  to  do  harm,- but  icw  to  do  good)  brought  this  poor 
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man  to  his  end  ;  for  early  this  morning  he  was  carried  before  the  Emperor,  who  'not 
allowing  him  any  other  trial,  but  giving  way  to  his  accufers,  who  faid  he  was  an 
unbeliever  and  not  fit  to  live,)  commanded  him  to  be  fawed  in  two ;  upon  which  he 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  and  ihere  tied  between  two  boards  and  fawed  in  two,  beginning  at  his  head  and 
going  downwards  until  his  body  fell  afund -r,  which  mud  have  remained  to  have  been 
eaten  by  the  dogs,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  pardoned  him  ;  an  extravagant  cuftom,  to 
pardon  a  man  after  he  is  d=  .d  ;  but  unlefs  he  does  fo,  nobody  dares  bury  the  body. 

It  was  reported  the  next  dav  after,  that  the  Emperor  dreamt  Shott  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  alked  him  wha;  he  had  done  to  deferve  fuch  uf  ge  ;  telling  him,  there  would 
be  a  time  when  God  wo  ild  judge  between  them  both;  which  gave  the  Emperor  fo 
much  concern,  that  he  fent  to  the  pLice  of  his  execution  for  fome  of  the  dud  his 
blood  was  fpilt  on,  with  which  he  rubbed  himfelf  all  over  as  an  atonement  for  his 
crime. 

About  this  time  fome  people  who  were  enemies  to  the  peace,  (particularly  the 
Spaniards,  and  other  Chriftian  flaves  who  were  there)  not  being  defirous  that  fo  many 
Englifh  mould  be  carried  away,  whole  places  they  muft  fupply,  and  have  a  double 
portion  of  work;  and  alfo  grieved  to  fee  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fo  careful  in  en- 
deavouring to  releafe  his  fubjects  out  of  flavery,  tthilft  they  lay  neglected,  and  without 
hopes  of  redemption  :  thefe  confiderations  made  them  earneftly  endeavour  to  difappoint 
the  ambaflador's  hopes ;  and  they  had  prevailed  fo  far  in  getting  the  Emperor  per- 
fuaded  againft  it,  that  he  fent  a  meflage  to  the  ambafiador,  telling  him,  That  he 
believed  his  mailer's  affairs  would  require  him  in  his  own  country,  fo  he  was  at  liberty 
to  return  when  he  pleated  ;  and  that  when  he  came  to  Tetuan,  he  might  talk,  with  his 
bafha  about  the  redemption  of  the  captives. 

But  the  ambafTador  perceiving  the  Emperor  was  about  to  put  him  off,  confulted 
how  to  get  the  better  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  Ben  Hattar  the  Jew  advifed  him  to  write 
to  one  of  the  Queens,  in  a  fictitious  manner  ;  and  as  nothing  can  better  (how  how 
precarious  all  negociations  inuit  be,  where  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  artifices,  and 
methods  of  deceiving,  rather  than  inform  of  the  truth,  I  have  inferted  the  ambaflador's 
letter  to  the  Queen. 

Powerful  Lady,  Mother  of  Mulcy  Abdallah, 
THE  mod  important  knowledge  of  the  authority  lodged  in  Your  Majefty,  I  learnt 
while  1  was  in  Lifbon,  where  endeavouring  (as  is  the  cuftom.  of  all  who  are  to  go  into 
foreign  countries)  to  know  the  perfons  of  greateft  power,  who  can  belt  forward  their 
negociations,  and  make  relation  of  them  to  the  King  :  I  met  with  an  old  Chriftian,  who 
had  been  Your  Majefty's  Have  two  years,  and  received  his  liberty  by  your  clemency  ; 
and  talking  with  him  about  my  embalTy,  he  informed  me,  that  Your  Majefty  was  the 
chief  perfoii  in  this  court  who  could  do  m«  fervice  ;  tor,  by  your  means,  my  bulinefs 
would  come  to  the  ears  of  His  Imperial  Majcity  ;  and  for  my  better  memory,  he  told 
me  the  name  of  Your  Majefty's  mother,  the  Lady  Halima,  by  whofe  hands  he  advifed 
me  to  conve)  the  letter  I  fhould  write  to  Your  Majefty  ;  which  I  have  accordingly  done, 
afking  pardon  for  my  boldnef: ,  in  following  the  advice  of  the  faid  captive,  defiring  Your 
Majeft)  to  confider  the  requefts  I  make,  and  not  doubting  your  approbation  thereof, 
win1  protection  I  promife  myfelf,  fo  that  the  full  meaning  may  come  to  the  ears  of 
Hit.  Imperial  Majefty,  lor  there  cannot  be  wanting  in  this  royal  palace  a  perfoa  who  can 
read  it. 

Upon 
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Upon  whicuuependance  I  rcprefent  to  Your  Majefty,  that  I  came  to  this  court  with 
fincere  friendfhip,  and  loyal  meaning,  to  kifs  the  hands  of  His  Imperial  Majelty,  whofe 
honour  I  had,  and  in  confidence  of  which,  when  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar  with  my 
Sovereign's  orders,  I  wrote  to  His  Imperial  Majefty,  acquainting  him  with  my  intention, 
and  the  orders  of  my  mafter  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  defiring  him  to  appoint  one  of 
his  fcrvants,  to  treat  for  a  lafting  peace,  and  redemption  of  my  captive  brethren ;  and 
alfo  to  give  leave  for  me  and  my  retinue  to  come  to  this  court. 

Which  letter  His  Imperial  Majefty  received,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  anfwer,  giving 
me  leave  to  take  the  faid  journey  with  all  fecurity,  as  well  for  my  perfon  as  thofe  who 
fhould  accompany  me  ;  and  ordered  Bafha  Hamet  Ben  Ally  to  treat  with  me  for  a  peace, 
and  redemption  of  the  Entjlifli  captives,  as  was  the  cuftom  or  the  deceafed  Alcayde 
Ally  his  father,  to  be  appointed  in  fuch  cafes:  which  anfwer  pleafed  me  well,  and  upon 
fight  of  it  I  went  to  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  where  I  conferred  with  the  faid  bafiia,  about  a 
peace  and  redemption  of  my  brethren,  in  confederation  of  a  quantity  of  powder,  locks, 
■brimftone,  cloth,  and  all  the  Moors  whom  we  had  prifoners  :  and  having  treated  upon 
■the  considerations  aforefaid,  he  afked  me  to  give  him  time  to  fend  a  copy  of  the  con- 
ditions to  His  Imperial  Majefty,  to  fee  if  he  was  contented  therewith,  for  if  he  was  not, 
he  could  not  conclude  any  thing,  His  Imperial  Majefty  being  abfolute  mafter  therein  j 
which  requeft  I  told  him  was  very  reafonable. 

In  the  mean  time  I  continued  at  anchor  with  my  fhips  in  the  faid  port  of  Tetuan, 
until  an  anfwer  came  from  His  Imperial  Majefty,  who  ordered  that  the  aforefaid  agree- 
ment fliould  be  figned,  and  fent  me  a  letter  (which  I  have  by  me)  to  the  fame  effecl:, 
upon  which  we  figned  the  articles  to  each  other  :  and  at  the  fame  time  I  fent  a  ftit'p  to 
London,  giving  an  account  to  my  mafter  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  treaty ;  with 
a  copy  of  His  Imperial  Majefty 's  letter,  and  a  letter  of  the  faid  bafha,  reprefenting  the 
good  inclinations  of  His  Imperial  Majefty  towards  us  ;  and  alfo  I  defired  that  the  ran- 
fome  might  be  got  ready,  with  all  poffible  expedition  to  fulfil  the  agreement. 

With  all  which  the  King  my  mafter  was  very  well  pleafed,  and  inftantly  ordered  the 
ranfome  to  be  got  ready,  and  fent  me  a  writing  feaied  with  his  royal  feal,  and  figned 
with  his  hand,  confirming  all  that  I  had  done  ;  fending  me  alfo  a  letter  to  deliver  into 
the  royal  hands  of  His  Imperial  Majefty,  ratifying  and  confirming  the  treaty,  which  I 
delivered  the  day  that  I  had  the  glory  to  have  His  Imperial  Majefty  receive  my  embaify. 
Alfo  the  King  my  mafter  ordered  me  to  ftay  a  little  at  Gibraltar  (if  it  was  convenient) 
until  the  faid  ranfome  arrived,  that  I  might  take  it  along  with  me  ;  but  if  I  fhould  go  to 
this  court  before  it  came,  I  fhould  carry  with  me  all  the  captive  Moors,  and  the  prefent : 
but  the  bafha  being  haftened  to  court,  I  was  obliged  to  fet  forward  without  the  ranfome, 
taking  with  me  the  prefent,  and  the  captive  Moors :  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Alcaffar,  I  received  news  that  a  fhip  was  come  to  Gibraltar,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ranfome,  only  fome  of  the  locks  were  wanting ;  becaufe  they  are  not  made  in 
England  but  as  they  aretifed,  unlefs  when  there  is  occafion  to  fend  them  to  Barbary,  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  now  making  with  all  expedition. 

After  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  had  received  me  with  much  honour  and  regard,  he 
gave  me  nine  Chriftians,  with  liberty  to  choofe  them  as  I  pleafed;  giving  me  alfo  leave 
to  go  into  his  magnificent  palace,  whofe  equal  was  never  feen  in  the  world ;  and  told 
me,  That  he  would  difpatch  me  to  my  content,- and  grant  all  that  I  afked,  being  come 
into  his  fovereign  prefence  :  at  which  I  rejoiced,  having  the  honour  to  be  a  mediator 
between  two  fuch  powerful  crowns,  as  His  Imperial  Majefty's  among  Moorifh  nations 
ihe  mightieft,  and  the  King  my  mafter's  among  the  Chriftians. 

To 
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To  day,  being  Thurfday,  I  received  a  meflage  from  His  Imperial  Majefty  by  a  Rene- 
gado, telling  me,  That  he  was  fenfible  I  might  have  bufmels  to  do  elfewherc,  in  the 
lervice  of  my  fovereign,  for  which  reafon  he  defired  not  to  detain  me,  bur  I 
was  at  liberty  to  depart  after  Lent;  that  the  nine  Chriftians  which  His  Imperial 
Majefty  had  given  me,  I  might  choofe  them  as  I  pleafed,  without  paying  any  ranfome  for 
them  ;  and  about  the  reft  of  the  captives,  I  fhould  agree  with  Bafha  Hamet  when  I 
returned  to  Tetuan  :  that  the  articles  agreed  upon  concerning  the  fea,  His  Imperial 
Majefty  was  well  contented  with  ;  and  if  any  thing  more  was  required  therein,  he  would 
be  ready  to  give  me  entire  fatisfaction. 

Confidering  well  this  meflage  which  His  Imperial  Majefty  fent,  I  remained  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  his  true  words,  or  not  well  underftood  by  the  Renegado ;  never- 
thelefs  I  anfwered  the  faid  Renegado,  That  concerning  treating  with  the  bafha  at  Tetuan 
about  peace  and  redemption  of  the  captives,  I  thought  nothing  more  remained  to  do, 
becaufe  upon  our  treating  there  before,  we  had  each  of  us  figned  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  I  had  a  letter  of  His  Imperial  Majefty's  in  my  hands,  agreeing  to  what  was  done  j 
fo  that  nothing  further  was  wanting  therein,  but  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  would  give 
orders  for  the  Chriltians,  and  would  pay  the  ranfome  agreed  upon  ;  but  if  there 
was  any  thing  elfe,  about  which  he  would  have  me  confer  with  the  faid  bafha,  I  thought 
it  was  not  neceflary ;  for  fince  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  his  royal  court,  I  would 
rather  explain  myfelf  to  His  Imperial  Majefty  without  any  mediator ;  and  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  which  I  could  ferve  him,  I  would  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure. 

Wherefore  I  beg  Your  Majefty  to  explain  all  the  abovefaid  contents  to  His  Imperial 
Majefty,  becaufe  in  difcourfe  I  have  not  time  to  do  it  myfelf ;  and  if  His  Imperial 
Majefty  will  confent  to  what  has  been  fettled,  I  fhall  go  with  great  pleafure  and  honour, 
to  the  grief  of  the  enemies  of  this  crown,  and  of  that  of  my  fovereign ;  but  if  it  fhould 
be  otherwife,  my  departure  will  give  joy  to  the  enemies  of  our  countries,  and  (what  T 
am  concerned  at)  be  a  means  of  enmity,  when  I  endeavoured  to  propagate  friendfhip. 
Upon  which  confederations,  I  hope  Your  Majefty  will  be  pleafed  to  reprefent  thefe, 
things  to  the  Emperor,  and  ufe  your  intereft,  that  I  may  be  difpatched  in  what  I  have 
requefted,  for  which  I  fhall  for  ever  remain  in  all  obedience, 

Your  Majefty's 

molt  humble  and 

moft  obedient  fervanr, 
Charles  Stewart, 

Mequinez,  July  tlie  2oth,  172I. 

To  this  letter  the  Queen  fent  the  following  anfwer,  wrote  on  the  back.fide. 

To  the  Ambaflador  who  wrote  me  this  Letter. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter,  and  what  you  fay  to  me  therein  have  read,  and  under- 
stand your  words  part  by  part :  I  have  fpoke  to  my  matter  (whom  God  preferve)  of 
what  you  fay,  without  failing  to  explain  to  him  all  in  its  full  meaning  :  with  which  His 
Majefty  was   well  pleafed,  feeing   that   never  came  Chriftian,  of  more  judgment  and 

Soodnefs,  to  this  court,  than  Your  Excellency,  who  in  all  you  fay  {how  much  under- 
anding  and  mildnefs. 

Concerning  what  you  tell  me  of  the  nine  Chriftians,  that  my  mafter  (whom  God 

preferve)  gave  you,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was   a  prefent  which  he  made  you  for  a 

breaktalt :  and  concerning  the  reft  that  Your  Excellency  fays,  you  may  be  afiured 

vol.  xv.  3  o.  His 
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His  Majefty  will  conform  to  your  inclinations,  in  every  thing  that  fliall  be  propofcd. 
I  know  well  it  is  true,  that  His  Majefty  was  not  acquainted  with  ths  particulars  of  the 
agreement,  and  quantity  of  powder,  brimftonc,  and  the  reft  of  the  things  :  becaufe  my 
mafter  thought  Your  Excellency  only  came  hither  to  confer  with  him,  and  then  to- 
rcturn  to  Gibraltar  to  confult  with  your  people,  before  any  thing  fhould  be  concluded  1 
that  was  the  thoughts  of  my  mafter. 

And  concerning  the  Chriftians  your  brethren,  who  are  here  flaves,  His  Majefty 
knew  not  how  many  there  were,  becaufe  fome  of  them  had  turned  Moors,  and  others 
were  dead.  But  now  fince  Your  Excellency  has  declared  your  defign  to  me,  there  is 
no  occafion  to  apply  to  Bafha  Hamet,  or  any  body  elfe ;  for  I  will  fpeak  to  my  mafter 
(whom  God  preferve),  to  the  end  that  he  may  renew  the  agreement  entirely,  and  do 
every  thing  you  defire,  for  in  His  Majefty  there  is  much  goodnefs  and  generality.  This 
is  my  anfwer. 

The  mother  of  Muley  Abdallah, 

Umelez  Ettabba. 

The  Second  Audience. 

JULY  the  23d,  the  ambaffador  having  broke  through  the  meafures  that  had  been 
taken  not  to  difappoint  him,  by  writing  the  aforefaid  letter  to  the  Queen  ;  the  Emperor 
ordered  all  the  Englifh  captives  to  be  drawn  up  together  in  his  palace,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fent  for  the  ambaffador.  We  went  with  the  mufic  playing  as  before,  and  found 
the  Emperor  fitting  under  fome  piazzas,  but  upon  our  approach  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  faluted  the  ambaffador  with  Bono,  Bono,  and  told  him,  that  at  firft  he  did  not 
apprehend  that  he  had  full  power  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  thought  he  only  came  to 
make  preparation  for  another  ambaffador ;  but  now  finding  he  had  fufficient  authority, 
faid,  he  fhould  have  all  his  countrymen  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  waving  his  hand  to  the 
captives,  he  bade  them  go  home  along  with  the  ambaffador  into  their  own  country ; 
upon  which  they  all  fell  proftrate,  crying  out,  God  blefs  thy  power,  and  were  going 
out  of  the  prefence,  when  the  Emperor  caufing  them  to  ftay,  further  faid,  that  he 
loved  the  ambaffador  and  all  the  Englifh,  becaufe  he  knew  they  loved  him  and  his 
houfe,  and  that  there  fhould  not  be  an  Englishman  a  flave  in  his  empire,  for  he  would 
fet  them  all  at  liberty  in  what  part  foever  they  were  ;  then  waving  his  hand  again  to 
the  captives,  they  went  away ;  and  the  ambaffador  returning  the  Emperor  thanks  for 
the  honour  he  had  done  him,  told  him,  that  he  fhould  always  regard  his  intereft, 
when  he  was  gone  out  of  his  dominions  ;  to  which  the  Emperor  faid,  that  he  fhould 
then  fee  how  well  he  deferved  the  prefent  he  had  made  him  that  morning  j  that  he 
would  not  have  him  ftay  an  hour  in  Mequinez,  and  wiftiing  him  fafe  into  his  own 
country,  the  ambaffador  took  his  leave,  the  Emperor  faying  (feveral  times)  God  blefs 
you,  and  turning  his  horfe,  galloped  away  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  his  guards  running 
clofe  behind  him. 

Our  captives,  who  were  in  the  palace  before  we  came,  told  us,  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  in  a  great  paffion  with  fome  of  his  alcaydes,  wounding  one  of  them  with  his 
lance,  drawing   his  fcimitar  to  ftrike  another,  and  had  caufedone  of  them  to  be  toffed. 

The  24th  we  went  to  fee  the  Emperor's  ftables,  which  are  about  a  league  from  the 
town.  They  confift  of  two  very  large  oblong-fquare  buildings,  with  handfome  arches 
all  round,  under  which  the  horfes  ftand  without  any  partition,  there  being  an  arch  for 
every  horfe  ;  they  ftand  twelve  foot  afunder,  after  which  manner  thefe  ftables  are 
reckoned  to  hold  about  a  thoufand  horfes.     Through  the  middle  of  the  fquare  runs  a 

1 3  fmall 
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fmall  canal,  over  which,  at  certain  diftances,  are  built  little  houfes,  where  they  keep 
the  provender  and  furniture  for  the  horfes  ;  the  Emperor  alfo  has  ten  thoufand  more, 
kept  together  about  three  leagues  from  Mequinez,  to  be  ready  on  any  occafion. 

The  horfes  of  this  country  are  very  fine,  and  the  Moors  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  them,  and  order  them  after  a  very  different  manner  from  us ;  they  back  them  gene- 
rally at  two  years  old,  and  fhear  their  manes  and  tails  till  they  come  to  fix,  thinking 
that  makes  them  ftrong.  At  grafs  they  tie  fometimes  the  two  fore-feet  together,  at 
other  times  a  fore-foot  and  a  hinder  one.  In  their  ftables  they  have  two  iron  pins 
drove  into  the  ground,  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  them,  at  the  difiance  of  about 
three  feet  from  their  legs,  which  are  fattened  together  with  ropes,  like  our  traves  with 
which  we  teach  horfes  to  pace,  but  being  (hort,  they  draw  their  legs  together  under 
their  bellies,  and  two  ropes  come  from  their  hind  and  fore-feet,  which  are  fo  tied  to 
thefe  pins,  that  they  cannot  ftir  above  one  foot  backwards  or  forwards.  Their  collar 
is  alfo  made  fad  to  the  pin  before  them,  which  has  a  ring  for  that  purpofe  ;  under  them 
is  a  hole  covered  with  pieces  of  timber  to  receive  their  water  ;  and  a  little  on  one  fide, 
a  bed  of  fand  or  faw-dufl,  for  them  to  lie  upon  j  they  have  no  mangers,  but  eat  their 
flraw  or  grafs  off  the  ground. 

All  their  horfes  cat  grafs  in  April  and  May  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  good  year,  great  part  of 
March  ;  at  other  times  they  eat  ftraw  inftead  of  hay  ;  their  barley  is  given  them  in  a 
woollen  bag  put  over  their  heads.  They  are  never  dreft,  nor  their  manes  or  tails 
combed,  but  when  dirty  are  carried  to  the  next  running  water  and  walked,  and  if  they 
defign  to  have  them  look  fine,  they  ufe  a  little  foap.  Some  will  take  it  amifs  that  you 
touch  a  horfe  with  the  palm  of  your  hand  to  ftroke  him,  and  fay  there  is  a  venom  in 
that  part,  which  is  hurtful  to  horfes.  They  never  crop  their  taiis  or  ears,  nor  geld 
them,  for  they  like  no  maimed  creatures  but  eunuchs  for  other  reafons. 

They  have  one  fort  which  they  call  noble  horfes,  who  bow  their  heads  about  at  the 
approach  of  a  man.  Their  love  is  fo  great  for  horfes,  that  not  only  they  are  one  of 
the  three  things  for  which  the  Moors  have  a  proverb,  as  moil  efteemed,  viz.  a  horfe, 
a  woman,  and  a  book,  but  they  keep  even  the  genealogies  of  them  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  are  nice  in  diftinguifhing  the  true  from  the  mixt  generations.  They 
havea  bafe  way  of  Ihoeing  them,  cutting  off  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof,  and  forming  the 
fhoe  into  a  triangular  fhape  with  the  two  points  almoft  meeting  at  the  heel,  which  points 
are  made  very  thin,  and  after  the  fhoe  is  faftened  with  three  nails  on  each  fide,  are 
beaten  as  flat  to  the  hoof  as  poflible.  But  fome  time  ago  the  Emperor  iflued  out  an 
order,  that  upon  pain  of  death  all  horfes  fhould  be  fhoed  with  round  fhoes  ;  a  certain 
Turk  having  perfuaded  him  that  was  the  beft  way. 

They  are  not  fubjeel  to  diftempers,  and  the  Moors  know  not  what  you  mean  by  a 
farfey  or  glander,  nor  have  I  ever  feen  a  fpavine  or  mullender.  As  for  the  Bcrrcb- 
bers  in  the  mountains,  they  never  fhoe  their  horfes.  Their  feet  are  certainly  firmer 
than  ours,  for  a  horfe  went  from  Tetuan  to  the  camp,  and  came  back  the  next  day 
without  a  fhoe,  which  is  fifty  miles ;  and  notwithflanding  he  was  forced  to  crofs  a 
mountain  full  of  rocks  going  and  coming,  not  being  able  to  pafs  the  low  way  for  a 
river,  it  was  not  perceived  he  had  the  leaft  crack  in  his  hoof,  or  made  any  complaint 
of  his  feet.  Their  horfes  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  very  frefh  at  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  their  going  fo  gently  on  the  road,  where  they  fcldom  are 
put  out  of  a  foot  pace,  but  when  they  cxercife  the  lance,  they  make  them  beflir  them- 
felves  to  fome  purpofe. 

Near  the  ftables  there  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  walled  about,  in  which  we  faw  a 
great  number  of  oftriches. 

3  q  2  From 
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From  hence  we  went  to  fee  Muley  Abdallah  at  his  country  houfe,  who  received  the 
ambaffador  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour  ;  he  has  a  handfome  lively  countenance, 
and  is  very  well  attended,  though  not  fo  powerful  as  fome  of  his  brothers.  He  fhewed 
us  a  fine  large  lion,  which  was  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  a  man  to  go  into  his  den  and  play 
with  him  ;  he  alfo  made  two  maftiif  dogs  fight  to  divert  us.  In  the  mean  time,  one 
of  his  guards  did  me  the  favour  to  pick  my  pocket,  though  I  was  very  near  the 
prince  ;  at  which  fport  the  Moors  are  no  bunglers,  as  all  the  ambaffador's  retinue 
can  teltify. 

This  day  our  captives  fet  out  for  Tetuan,  joyfully  leaving  the  place  of  their  captivity 
to  partake  of  the  bleflings  of  freedom. 

The  25th  the  ambaffador  went  to  vifit  Muley  Ally,  a  prince  in  great  favour;  he 
received  him  very  grandly,  fitting  upon  a  filk  carpet  wrought  with  gold  in  large 
flowers  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  ;  he  had  two  black  boys  fanning  him,  very  neatly 
dreffed,  one  of  them  had  a  veil  of  black  and  white  flowered  velvet,  the  other's  was  of 
yellow  filk  fpeckled  with  black.  The  prince's  garment  was  of  as  rich  a  cloth  of  gold 
as  could  be  feen.  They  brought  us  chairs,  and  we  fat  down  for  fome  time,  the 
ambaffador  talking  to  the  prince  by  one  of  our  captives,  who  refted  himfelf  on  his 
hands  and  knees  at  the  threfhold  of  the  door,  and  when  he  fpoke  to  the  prince, 
proftrated  himfelf  almoft  clofe  to  the  ground  ;  fo  great  a  refpecT:  is  paid  to  the  fons  of 
this  Emperor.  Then  we  were  led  up  flairs,  and  entertained  with  wine  and  mufic 
until  dinner,  which  confifted  of  above  twenty  large  dimes  dreffed  feveral  ways. 

We  happened  to  vifit  this  prince  in  a  bad  time,  he  being  fo  ill  that  he  could  not  ftir 
out  of  his  room,  which  deprived  us  of  the  fight  of  his  women ;  for,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Moors,  he  often  fhows  his  women  to  thofe  whom  he  entertains  and  is 
merry  with  ;  however  he  fent  up  to  the  ambaffador,  to  know  if  he  could  ferve  him  in 
any  thing,  who  returning  him  thanks,  faid  he  would  oblige  him  very  much  if  he  would 
■ufe  his  interefl  that  he  might  carry  a  horfe  out  of  the  country ;  the  prince  fent  word 
that  he  would  give  him  one,  and  take  care  that  it  fhould  be  got  fafe  on  board.  Then 
the  ambaffador  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  handfome  gold  watch,  with  a  chain  and  feal ; 
and  this  prince  had  a  room  well  ftored  with  clocks,  watches,  and  fine  large  China 
jars,  in  which  he  takes  delight,  his  father  giving  him  mod  of  thofe  that  are 
presented  to  him.  In  his  ftables  were  a  great  many  of  the  moft  beautiful  horfes  I  faw 
in  Barbary. 

"While  we  were  at  Mequinez,  an  account  came  from  Sally,  that  fome  of  their  rovers 
had  taken  aPortuguefe  fhip  that  had  three  Englifhmen  on  board  ;  of  which  the  Emperor 
being  informed,  he  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  notwithftanding  they 
were  taken  under  other  colours. 

Mequinez  ftands  about  twelve  leagues  weftward  of  Fez,  and  was  of  fmall  note 
before  the  Emperor  chofe  to  build  his  palace  there  ;  though  according  to  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  it  was  about  two  hundred  years  ago  a  place  of  confiderable  trade  and  riches, 
but  fince  almoft  ruined  by  the  civil  wars,  and  different  forts  of  government  that  obtained 
in  the  country.  It  is  fituated  in  a  delightful  plain,  having  a  very  ferene  and  clear 
air,  which  made  the  Emperor  rather  make  it  his  place  of  refidence  than  Fez,  and  now 
is  in  a  more  flourifhing  condition  than  ever,  being  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire, 
to  which  the  bafhas  and  alcaydes  refort  with  the  tributes  and  prefents  every  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  the  Emperor's  pleafure.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  live  the 
Jews,  having  a  place  to  themfelves,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  at  night,  which 
privilege  they  alfo  have  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  this  Emperor's  dominions.  They  have 
an  alcayde  to  guard  their  gates,  and  protect  them  againft  the  common  people,  who 

1 2  otherwife 
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otherwife  would  plunder  them  ;  for  they  live  in  great  fubjeclion,  it  being  death  for 
them  to  cHrfe,  or  lift  up  a  hand  againft  the  meaneft  Moor,  fo  that  the  boys  kick  them 
about  at  their  pleafure,  againft  which  they  have  no  other  remedy  but  to  run  away. 
They  are  obliged  to  pull  off  their  fhoes  whenever  they  pafs  by  a  mofque,  and  to  wear 
black  cloaths  and  caps,  nor  are  they  allowed  the  ufe  of  horfes  ;  for  Ben  Hattar  him- 
felf  (though  he  had  power  over  life  and  death)  was  always  forced  to  ride  a  mule.  The 
prefent  alcayde  of  the  Jewdary  is  one  Carr,  who  turned  Moor  about  twenty-feven 
years  ago. 

Clofe  to  Mequinez  on  the  north-weft  fide,  only  divided  by  a  road,  ftands  a  large 
negro  town,  that  takes  up  as  much  ground  as  the  city,  but  the  houfes  are  not  fo  high 
nor  well  built ;  its  inhabitants  are  all  blacks  or  tawnies,  out  of  whom  the  Emperor 
recruits  the  foldiers  for  his  court. 

The  palace  ftands  on  the  fouth  of  the  city,  and  was  built  entirely  by  this  Emperor; 
for  they  fhewed  us  a  houfe  near  it,  in  which  he  lived  while  he  was  alcayde  of  Mequinez, 
it  is  looked  after  by  feveral  hundred  black  eunuchs,  the  luftieft  perfons  I  ever  faw, 
cleanly  drefled  ;  their  knives  and  fcimitars  are  covered  with  wrought  filver ;  the  chief 
of  them  is  called  Bombar  John  Tattar  by  the  Chriftians,  which  is  a  corruption  of  his 
true  name  that  founds  fomething  like  it.  He  is  in  great  efteem  with  the  Emperor,  and 
has  vaft  authority  in  the  palace,  both  over  the  women  and  children,  fo  that  I  have 
feen  one  of  the  princes  (from  whom  a  bafha  muft  fly  if  he  is  angry)  come  up  to  this 
eunuch,  falute  him  firft,  and  kifs  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  after  him  goes  a  flave, 
with  a  neat  fcourge,  and  a  particular  fort  of  a  ftick  for  baftonading,  as  the  figns  of  his 
authority.  Our  captives  told  me  that  he  has  a  feraglio  of  his  own,  which  he  maintains 
purely  out  of  oftentation. 

In  this  palace  live  the  Emperor's  four  wives,  who  are,  the  Queen  of  the  Xeriphs, 
the  Queen  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  two  Queens  of  the  Cobah  'Ihodrah,  and  they  fay 
two  thoufand  women  more.  The  difciplining  of  fo  large  a  family  has  been  one  of  his 
greateft  cares  ;  and  the  cruelties  he  has  fhown  to  his  women  have  been  no  lefs  to 
make  him  be  dreaded  within  doors,  than  what  he  pra&ifes  without,  to  make  his  fubjects 
fear  him.  It  ufed  to  be  common  for  his  women  to  intrigue,  and  run  into  fuch  fits  of 
jealoufy  as  to  fall  out  and  fight  with  one  another,  which  generally  occafioned  com- 
plaints to  the  Emperor,  and  feldom  or  never  ended  but  in  the  deftruction  of  all,  as 
well  them  who  complained,  as  thofe  who  were  complained  of.  His  black  eunuchs  are 
his  executioners,  and  fometimes  difpatch  thirty  in  a  day,  by  what  they  call  geefing, 
which  is  twilling  a  fmall  cord  about  their  necks  with  a  ftick,  going  from  one  to  another, 
which  feverity  has  brought  him  to  be  fo  much  feared,  that  he  has  a  fort  of  adoration 
paid  him.  And  I  was  credibly  informed  by  a  poor  unhappy  Englifh  woman,  (who 
had  been  taken  two  years  before  we  came  to  Mequinez,  was  forced  to  turn  Moor,  and 
had  lived  in  the  palace)  that  the  very  excrements  and  fpittle,  which  come  from  the 
Emperor,  were  preferved  in  little  boxes  by  his  women,  as  believing  any  thing  that  came 
from  him  would  keep  them  from  all  diftempers. 

The  women  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  receive  his  carefles,  partake  of  his  fanclity ; 
for  no  fooner  do  they  come  from  him,  but  they  are  carried  in  procellion  about  the 
palace,  and  happy  is  (he  who  can  touch  their  garment,  which  (lie  rubs  herfelf  with, 
in  hopes  to  be  the  next  who  fhall  be  lb  fortunate  as  to  fall  to  the  Kmperor's  fhare. 
He  feldom  bellows  his  favours  to  a  woman  more  than  once,  unlefs  (he  proves 
with  child,  for  then  lhe  becomes  in  greater  efteem,  and  ftands  fair  to  partake  of  his 
bed  again. 

The 
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The  Emperor  (by  his  four  wives,  and  many  thoufands  of  women,  whom  he  has  had 
in  his  feraglio,  during  the  time  of  his  long  reign)  has  got  a  numerous  itTue.  They  fay 
lie  has  feven  hundred  fons  able  to  mount  horfe ;  the  number  of  his  daughters  is  not 
known,  becaufe  they  never  appear ;  for  as  they  grow  marriageable,  he  fends  to 
Taffilet,  for  fome  of  the  family  of  the  Xeriphs,  to  whom  he  marries  them  himfelf  in 
his  palace,  and  difpatches  them  away  with  their  hufbands  to  that  province.  His  fons 
who  live  at  court  have  the  greateft  authority  imaginable  among  the  people,  killing 
and  deftroying  without  refiftance,  fo  that  all  men  fly  from  them  if  they  are  angry. 
They  generally  have  a  guard  of  blacks  to  attend  them,  who  put  their  commands  in 
execution  (without  the  leaft  hefitation)  let  them  be  what  they  will,  fomctimes  mur- 
dering one  another  at  the  command  of  their  prince.  He  lets  them  live  in  the  palace 
with  their  mothers,  until  they  are  of  fuch  an  age  that  he  is  apprehenfive  they  may  be 
too  bufy  among  the  women ;  then  they  are  difpofed  of  as  the  intereft  of  their  mothers 
prevails,  either  remaining  about  the  court,  or  being  fent  to  Taffilet,  where  the  Em- 
peror gives  them  a  plantation  of  dates,  on  which  they  live.  Thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  their  mothers,  or  are  out  of  favour,  come  to  want,  and  are  as  much 
neglected  as  if  they  had  not  been  born,  never  returning  to  court  again. 

But  to  fome  of  his  elded  and  beft  beloved,  he  has  given  the  government  of  large 
provinces,  neverthelefs  limits  them  in  the  command  of  troops,  over  whom  he  places 
alcaydes ;  for  fince  the  rebellion  of  his  fon  Muley  Mahomet,  he  cares  not  to  truft  any 
great  body  of  forces  in  the  hands  of  his  fons ;  three  of  which  are  moft  remarkable, 
being  looked  upon  as  competitors  for  the  empire  ;  they  are  Muley  Hamet  Deheby, 
Muley  Xeriph,  and  Muley  Abdelmelech. 

Muley  Hamet  Deheby  is  the  eldeft,  and  declared  fucceffor  by  his  father,  to  which 
end  he  has  already  built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  flocked  it  with  women  and  eunuchs, 
at  Tedla,  the  chief  city  of  a  province  fo  called,  about  feventy  miles  fouth  of  Mequinez, 
which  he  has  chofen  for  his  feat ;  it  being  a  cuftom  of  the  Emperors  of  Morocco, 
never  to  reign  in  the  fame  city  where  their  predeceffor  did.  At  prefent  he  minds 
little  elfe  but  the  beautifying  of  his  palace,  thinking  his  intereft,  which  chiefly  is 
among  the  blacks,  and  his  father's  will,  to  be  fufficient  for  him.  He  is  a  great  lover 
of  drink,  and  very  lavifh  and  expenfive  in  his  cups,  but  parfimonious  when  fober; 
he  has  gathered  a  confiderable  quantity  of  treafure,  and  refiding  neareft  to  Mequinez, 
.  it  is  thought  will  gain  the  empire. 

One  day  this  prince  met  a  Jew,  and  fwore  he  would  kill  him  if  he  did  not  drink 
all  the  brandy  in  his  flafk,  which  the  man  did  to  fave  his  life ;  and  if  the  Emperor  had 
paired  that  way,  he  would  have  killed  the  poor  Jew  for  being  drunk. 

Another  time  he  forced  a  Spaniard  and  an  Englifhman  to  wreftle,  and  fwore  he 
would  kill  him  that  was  thrown,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniard. 

He  once  entered  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  governors  of  Morocco,  and  ravifhed  his 
wives  and  his  fon :  another  time  he  made  a  grave  oration  to  a  monkey,  reproving 
him  (according  to  a  tradition  they  have)  for  not  being  a  good  Moor,  and  particularly 
for  fpilling  cuicufu,  for  which  his  fpecies  had  been  changed ;  after  which  he  cut  off 
his  head  with  his  fword. 

When  he  was  little  he  took  a  prejudice  to  the  black  pots,  with  which  the  captives 
ufed  to  return  from  their  work,  and  in  which  they  had  drefied  their  dinner ;  (for  it 
is  a  diirefpeft  to  pal's  before  a  perfon  of  diftincticn,  with  any  thing  that  is  black,  with- 
out putting  it  on  the  ground  and  making  him  a  reverence,)  and  thefe  pots  he  ufed 
to  break  j  which  made  the  Spaniards  give  him  the  name  of  Q uebra  OUa,  or  the  Pot- 
breaker. 

Muley 
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Muley  Xerlph  is  a  fober  prince,  and  the  mofi  humane  of  any  of  them;    he  com- 
mands in  the  province  of  Darha,  where  he  is  often  employed  in  fkirmifhing  with  the 
blacks,  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  father's  dominions.     He  was  begot  on  a  Chril 
renegade,  and  is  moil  favoured  by  the  whites,  but  at  prefent  not  very  powerful. 

Muley  Abdelmelech  refides  at  Tarudant,  and  commands  that  part  of  Suz  contiguous 
to  Santa  Cruz  ;  he  is  reckoned  the  beft  foldier,  but  cruel  in  his  temper,  and  brutal 
in  his  actions,  and  is  only  eftecmed  by  his  army.  But  notwithstanding  the  defign 
of  the  old  monarch  to  have  his  eldeft  fon  fucceed  him,  the  other  two  have  declared, 
that  after  their  father's  death,  it  is  their  purpofe  to  try  their  arms,  and  not  fufifer  their 
lives  to  be  tamely  taken  away,  if  their  brother  fhall  think  it  convenient ;  fo  that  this 
empire  is  like  to  be  miferably  torn  in  pieces  by  thefe  three  brothers,  until  the  fortune 
of  one  fluill  prevail. 

Thurfday  the  27th,  a  little  before  fun-let,  we  took  our  leave  of  Mequiaez,  and 
travelling  the  fame  road  that  we  came,  halted  about  a  week  at  Alcaflar,  from  whence 
we  fet  out  the  8th  of  Auguft,  and  arrived  at  Tetuan  the  12th.  Some  of  our  captives 
died  here,  and  upon  the  road  ;  and  one  was  drowned  in  the  river  at  Alcaflar.  The 
bafha  went  from  Alcaflar  to  Tangier,  where  he  ftayed  a  few  days,  then  coming  to 
Tetuan,  he  was  very  dilatory  in  appointing  a  day  for  our  captives  to  go  aboard  ;  until 
receiving  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Queens,  wherein  fhe  highly  threatened  him  for 
detaining  them,  and  the  powder  for  part  of  their  ranfome  being  arrived  from  Gibraltar. 
The  ambaffador  had  the  good  fuccefs  to  embark  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  Englifh, 
being  what  were  left  alive  (and  had  not  turned  Moors)  of  thofe  who  had  been  taken 
in  about  feven  years  war. 

At  our  coming  to  Mequinez,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  above  one  thoufand 
one  hundred  Chriftians,  about  three  hundred  of  which  were  Englifh,  not  including 
nineteen  who  had  turned  Moors ;  four  hundred  Spaniards,  one  hundred  fixty-five 
Portuguefe,  one  hundred  fifty-two  French,  fixty-nine  Dutch,  twenty-five  Genoefe, 
and  three  Greeks  of  the  Morea ;  fome  of  all  thefe  different  nations  had  turned  Moors, 
thereby  for  ever  lofing  hopes  of  redemption. 

Nor  are  the  expectations  of  the  reft  much  better,  it  being  very  unlikely  that  there 
ever  will  be  peace  between  the  Moors  and  any  of  the  fore-mentioned  nations  ;  though 
there  are  now  and  then  treaties  of  redemption  for  them,  particularly  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  former  of  which  have  confuls  in  the  chief  ports,  notwithftanding 
the  ftate  of  war  they  are  in  ;  and  the  latter  very  often  a  couple  of  friars  rending  at 
Tetuan,  befides  thofe  I  have  mentioned  belonging  to  the  convent  at  Mequinez. 

The  commanders  of  fhips  we  brought  away  are  as  follows: 

Robert  Kecne,  Thomas  Morrey,  John  Stocker, 

Thomas  Heafe,  "William  Conftable,  Antony  Porro, 

Andrew  Teffier,  Gamaliel  Vincent,  Daniel  Swinford, 

Robert  Boddicum,  John  Green,  Alexander  Stewart, 

Thomas  Bryer,  John  Paule,  Daniel  Healy, 

Adam  Rigdom,  Henry  Boyd,  Thomas  Ayres, 

John  Harper,  Thomas  Taylor,  James  Kirk,  and 

Abraham  Howard,  John  Killingen,  John  Richards. 
Richard  Sampfon, 

Our  captives  told  us  a  pleafant  ftory  of  the  Emperor,  concerning  a  difference 
which  happen. d  between  Memaran  and  Ben  Hattar  ;  for  Memaran  being  formerly 
chief  favourite,  had   the  fo:e  command  of  the  Jews;  but  feeing  Ba\  Hattar  boldly 
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pufli  himfelf  forward,  and  fearing  a  rival  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  he  endeavoured  to 
deftroy  him,  and  offered  the  Emperor  fo  many  quintals*  of  fdver  for  his  head  :  upon 
which  he  fent  for  Ben  Hattar,  and  telling  him  that  a  fum  of  money  was  bid  for  his 
head,  he  refolutely  anfwered,  that  he  would  give  twice  as  much  for  the  perfon's  who 
offered  it :  then  the  Emperor  bringing  them  together,  took  the  money  from  both  ; 
told  them,  they  were  a  couple  of  fools,  and  bid  them  be  friends :  which  made  Ben 
Hattar  defire  Memaran's  daughter  in  marriage,  who  being  granted  to  him,  they  now 
between  them  govern  the  Jews  of  his  dominions  with  abfolute  authority. 

And  this  inhuman  cuftom  of  giving  money  for  the  deftru&ion  of  another,  and  alfo 
buying  a  man  to  have  him  entirely  at  his  difpofal,  is  pradtifed  all  over  this  empire, 
both  among  the  Moors  and  Jews  ;  whereby  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  fortune  is  not 
only  precarious,  but  a  man  is  liable,  in  an  inltant,  to  fall  into  the  extremeft  degree 
of  mifery,  at  the  pleafure  of  any  one  who  (prompted  either  by  covetouihefs  or  malice) 
will  be  at  the  expence  of  buying  another,  and  run  the  rifk  of  being  reimburfed  out  of 
the  effects  of  the  perfon  he  buys ;  in  which  cafe  they  go  to  the  bafha,  alcayde,  or 
governor  of  a  province,  and  bargain  with  him  (for  fo  much  money)  to  have  the 
perfon  they  have  a  mind  to ;  upon  receipt  of  which,  the  bafha  will  deliver  the  wretch 
into  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  to  do  what  he  pleafes  with  him  ;  fo  that  the  bought  man 
is  frequently  tortured  in  the  crueleft  manner,  to  make  him  difcover  what  money  he 
has.  For  an  inftance  of  which  barbarous  cuftom,  I  have  inferted  part  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hatfield,  an  Englifh  merchant  refiding  at  Tetuan. 

YESTERDAY  Mr.  Noble  and  I  were  palling  by  the  prifon,  where  we  faw  a  man 
hanged  by  the  heels,  with  irons  upon  his  legs,  pinchers  upon  his  nofe,  his  flefli  cut 
with  fcilTars,  and  two  men  perpetually  drubbing  him,  and  demanding  money.  When 
the  fellow  was  not  able  to  fpeak,  they  renewed  their  blows ;  and  this  was  a  bought 
man  that  they  gave  five  hundred  ducats  for,  and  <  xpecl  by  thefe  tortures  to  force  out 
of  him  five  hundred  ducats  m  >re  :  his  tortures  were  fo  fevere,  that  Noble,  when 
he  faw  him,  cried  out.  O  Lord,  the  blefled  fruits  of  arbitrary  government!  Becaufe 
you  had  not  feen  fuch  a  thing,  I  ju'dg  d  this  defcription  might  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Bafha  of  Tetuan,  for  three  weeks  tog ?ther,  had  been  in  the  greateft  conflernatiort 
imaginable,  every  day  coming  into  the  Emperor's  prefencej  and  in  fear  of  being  put  to 
fome  cruel  death,  fo  that  he  fell  ill,  and  what  between  ficknefs  and  fright  was  brought 
to  a  very  low  condition.  At  length  the  Emperor  gave  him  leave  to  go  to  his  govern- 
ment, but  not  without  a  fine ;  for,  befiJes  the  prefent  he  brought  with  him,  (which 
confifted  of  gold,  filver,  coftly  goods  that  he  had  bought,  fome  hundreds  of  young 
horfes,  mules,  and  other  things,  the  produce  of  his  province,)  the  Emperor  demanded, 
three  hundred  quintals  of  filver  more,  and  fent  an  alcavde  along  with  him  to  bring  it 
to  court.  The  bafha  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raife  enough  to  pay  the  fine ;  fo 
that  after  he  had  gathered  all  he  could  from  his  people,  he  was  obliged  to  rifle  his 
own  feraglio  to  make  up  the  fum,  where,  calling  his  women  together,  and  having  a 
cloth  fpread,  they  threw  in  what  they  had  of  value,  and  (tripped  themfelves  even  to 
their  ear-rings  ;  during  which  time  in  came  one  of  his  young  fons,  who,  feeing  what 
they  were  doing,  of  his  own  accord  pulled  out  his  ear-ring,  faying,  There,  father, 
take  mine  too  ;  which  fo  moved  the  bafha,  that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  At  laft 
the  fum  was  completed,  and  he  being  fent  for  again  to  court,  the  Emperor  received 
him  into  favour,  and  when  he  fent  him  back  to  his  bafhafhip  gave  him  twenty-four 

*  A  quintal  is  one  hundred  weight. 
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blacks  of  his  own  guard,  the  locks  and  ornaments  of  whofe  arms  were  made  of 
gold. 

Alcayde  Ally  Ben  Abd;tllah,  this  bafha's  father  and  predeceflbr  in  the  province  of 
Tetuan,  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  poor  carrier ;  but  fortune  bringing  him  to  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Emperor,  he  became  in  great  favour  and  efteem  with  him, 
being  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  moft  faithful  fervants,  fo  that  when  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  province,  he  fwore  that  he  would  never  put  him  or  any  of  his  chil- 
dren to  dc;:th.  When  the  alcayde  died,  the  Emperor  turned  his  kiridnefs  to  his 
family,  making  his  brother  Abdelkerim  governor  of  Rife,  his  eldeft  fon  bafha  of  the 
province,  his  fecond  alcayde  of  the  city  of  Tetuan,  another  alcayde  of  Larach, 
and  another  of  Tangier,  which  governments  they  all  enjoy  now,  except  Abdelkerim, 
whufe  exactions  were  fo  fevere  that  the  people  rofe  againft  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  Tetuan,  where  he  Maid  not  long,  but  taking  difguft  went  to  Me- 
quinez,  and  endeavoured  to  fupplant  the  bafha  his  nephew,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
agent  there.  Then,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  fomebody  bought  him 
of  the  Emperor  for  fix  quintals  of  filver,  upon  which,  all  his  effecls  were  fold,  his 
friends  plundered,  and  he  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but  fome  time  after,  being  releafed,'  he 
obtained  to  be  made  go\ernor  of  the  trenches  in  the  camp  before  Ceuta,  where  he 
now  remains,  but  in  no  great  favour  with  the  bafha. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  reafonable  people  in  Barbary,  that  there  is  a  fecret  defign 
(after  the  death  of  the  Emperor)  to  fet  up  a  certain  perlbn  in  the  fouth,  a  very  good 
man,  and  a  defcendant  of  their  former  kings,  whofe  name  they  are  exceeding  cautious 
of  mentioning,  left  it  fhould  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  or  any  of  his  murder- 
ing  race,  who,  they  are  in  hopes,  will  by  his  means  be  excluded  from  the  fupreme 
power. 

It  is  indeed  a  thoufand  pities  that  the  government  of  this  country  fhould  be  fuch  as 
difcourages  induftry  and  improvement,  for  it  is  a  delicious  climate,  the  foil  generous 
and  fertile,  abounding  in  all  things  both  for  ufe  and  pleafure,  even  beyond  imagina- 
tion, nature  in  a  great  meafure  fupplying  their  idlenefs  and  want  of  induftry.  They 
follow  the  cufloms  of  the  Spaniards  in  tilling  the  ground,  which  produces  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  beans,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  oats  they  have  none ;  and 
they  reap  three  times  between  May  and  September.  If  the  government  would  but 
countenance  induftry,  or  at  leaft  allow  every  one  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  the  land  would  be  capable  of  producing  an  hundred  times  the  confume 
of  the  country  ;  for  I  have  heard  judicious  people  fay,  that  the  hundreth  part  is  not  tilled, 
and  the  Emperor  is  fuppofed  to  have  corn  enough  under  ground  to  fupply  the  whole 
country  fur  five  years  :  but  on  the  contrary,  if  a  poor  man  fhould  get  a  pair  of  oxen  and 
plough,  he  would  not  onlv  be  liable  to  be  robbed  of  them  by  the  next  little  mercenary 
governor,  but  forced  to  fell  his  corn  to  pay  an  arbitrary  tribute:  for  which  reafon  the 
land  has  no  proprietor  above  two  or  three  leagues  round  a  town  ;  and  if  you  chance 
to  fpy  two  or  three  fmall  cottages,  you  may  be  fure  they  belong  to  fome  alcayde,  and 
the  poor  people  that  live  in  them  to  till  the  ground  are  his  fervants,  and,  like  the 
cattle,  receive  no  other  recompence  for  their  labour,  but  the  wretched  provender  they  eat. 
This  is  one  reafon  why  the  Arabs  continue  their  ancient  cuftom  of  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  for  it  is  fuppofed  they  live  freer  under  their  fheick  than  if  they  Ihould 
fettle  and  become  the  property  of  fome  alcayde  to  plunder  when  he  pleafes. 

The  chief  commodities  exported  from  thence  are  tin,  copper,  wax,  hides,  ^ool, 
cordovans,  honey,  dates,  raifins,  olives,  almonds;  they  alio  have  indigo,  gum-arabic, 
£um-fandric,  tlephantb'  teeth,  oftrich  feathers,  and  fine  mats.      Wine  is  forbid  by 
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their  religion,  fo  they  cannot  be  the  makers  of  it,  but  fome  of  the  Chriftians  and  Jews 
take  that  employment  in  their  ftead,  and  make  a  fufficient  quantity  for  themfelves 
and  thofe  Moors  who  dare  be  the  breakers  of  their  law.  The  grapes  are  extremely- 
good,  and  the  wine  equal  to  the  fiierry  that  is  made  in  Spain,  and  without  doubt  was 
it  tolerated,  there  might  be  an  improvement,  which  would  render  the  quantity  and 
goodnefs  thereof  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  country  whatfoever.  The  exportation  of 
corn  is  alfo  againft  their  law,  for  which  reafons,  together  with  the  oppreffions  from 
the  government,  large  tracts  of  ground  lie  wafte,  which,  cultivated  and  improved, 
jm'ght  fend  forth  great  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Fez  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  this  empire,  and  it  is  from  thence  the  caravans  go  to 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Thefe  caravans  are  governed  by  a  perfon  who  farms  moft  of  the 
wax  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called  the  ftankero  :  his  bufmefs  is  very 
great,  fo  that  he  employs  his  brothers,  or  rather  admits  them  into  a  fort  of  a  partnerfhip 
with  him.  To  their  care  the  caravans  are  entrufted,  and  depart  every  fix  months  com- 
manded by  one  of  them.  In  their  way  they  are  always  joined  by  the  merchants  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  ftankero's  brother, 
who  is  called  king  of  the  caravan.  Two  of  them  are  generally  upon  the  road  at  the 
fame  time,  and  as  one  fets  out  from  Fez,  the  other  returns  from  Mecca.  The  com- 
modities carried  into  the  Eaft  are,  woollen  manufactures,  fuch  as  alhagues,  and  other 
garments,  abundance  of  cordovans,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  oitrich  feathers,  for  which 
they  bring  in  return  filks,  muflins,  and  drugs. 

The  Englifh  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  fpoiling  this  trade  to  Mecca,  by  tranfporting 
the  filks  from  Turkey  to  Barbary  by  fea,  and  fave  the  vaft  expence  of  land  carnage  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Emperor's  covetoufnefs  would  make  him  fall  into 
the  account  of  it,  from  the  double  advantage  of  ten  per  cent,  cuftom,  which  the 
importing  thefe  goods  by  the  Europeans  would  bring  into  his  pocket,  and  the  hinder- 
ing fo  many  people  from  going  to  Mecca,  who  oftentimes  choofe  rather  to  live  under 
the  government  of  the  Turks,  than  return  to  the  infupportable  tyranny  of  their  own 
country. 

The  Emperor  fome  time  ago  fell  into  the  account  of  the  prejudice  this  trade  is  to 
his  country,  and  feeks  for  all  pretences  imaginable  to  obviate  it,  which  is  pretty 
difficult,  it  being  cloaked  under  the  holy  pretence  of  pilgrimage  to  the  facred  monu- 
ment of  their  prophet.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  order  to  open  all  the  roads  that 
paffed,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for  jewels,  which  made  thofe  concerned  in  the 
trade  engage  to  deliver  all  their  jewels,  and  pay  ten  ducats  per  load  to  fave  their 
being  fearched ;  but  there  did  not  go  the  fourth  part  of  what  were  ufed  to  go 
before. 

They  alfo  fend  caravans  to  Guinea.  The  places  they  trade  to  there  bear  feveral 
names,  as  Tombattcn,  Niger,  or  the  Black  River,  which  they  fay,  has  a  paffage  in  the 
Southern  Sea ;  another  they  call  Nile,  but  none  of  them  can  give  any  reafonable  ac- 
count thereof.  It  is  certain,  that  great  caffilas,  or,  (as  we  call  them)  caravans  of 
camels,  depart  yearly  from  Fez,  fome  report  twenty  thoufand  in  a  enffila  ;  and  it  will 
.not  feem  unreafonable,  if  the  great  difficulty  of  the  pafiage  be  confidercd  through  the 
burning  defarts  where  there  is  neither  meat  nor  water  to  fupport  them  ;  for  when  they 
have  paffed  the  river  Draw,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  Emperor's  dominions,  they 
come  into  a  defart  that  does  not  afford  one  drop  of  water  for  twenty  days,  till  they 
arrive  at  a  fmall  fortification,  in  which  there  is  a  Moorifh  alcayde,  and  about  an 
hundred  men  j  fo  that  for  every  two  camels  one  carries  water ;  andbeiides  there  is  a 
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fpare  one  for  every  load,  notwithftanding  a  camel  will  live  fomethnes  eight  or  nine 
days  without  drinking,  and  five  or  fix  without  eating. 

In  fonie  of  thofe  deferts  that  are  habitable,  the  people  live  wholly  on  their  camels ; 
their  tents  and  cloaths  are  made  of  their  hair,  fo  are  their  beds  :  the  mo  ft  confiderable 
have  fhocs  made  of  their  fkins,  which  confift  only  of  a  fole,  and  fome  fmall  ftripes  of 
leather  crofied  on  the  foot,  the  chief  of  which  is  twifted  about  the  great  toe,  and 
faftened  at  the  heel.  Their  meat  and  drink  is  alfo  from  them,  for  they  dry  their  flefli 
in  the  fun,  then  grind  it  as  fmall  as  powder,  mix  it  with  the  camel's  milk,  and  drink  it. 

They  trade  into  Guinea  with  fait,  cov/reys,  wrought  filk,  about  five  hundred  pieces 
of  Britifh  cloth,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Barbary.  The  fait,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  the  chief  commodity  which  they  keep  to  rub  their  lips  with,  being  apt  to 
corrupt  and  rot  for  want  of  it  ;  and  they  covet  to  be  rich  in  having  great  quantities  by 
them.  Cowreys  are  little  fhells  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  pafs  for  money  of 
the  moft  value,  as  bitter  almonds  do  for  the  leaft.  Silk  and  woollen  of  Barbary  they 
wear,  and  tie  a  fmall  ftripe  of  Britifh  cloth  about  their  heads,  and  have  no  other  con- 
fumption  for  it,  though  five  hundred  pieces  go  thither  yearly.  From  thence  they 
return  richly  loaden  with  gold  duft,  oflrich  feathers,  elephants'  teeth,  and  negroes,  who 
are  the  Emperor's  property.     This  journey  is  performed  in  fix  or  feven  months. 

The  method  of  trading  in  fome  of  thofe  parts  is  very  extraordinary  ;  for  they  do 
not  fee  the  perfons  they  trade  with  ;  but  palling  over  a  little  river,  leave  their  fait  (at 
the  accuflomed  place)  in  a  pot  or  jar,  and  retire  ;  then  the  people  take  the  fait,  and  put 
into  the  fame  pot  as  much  gold  as  they  judge  it  worth,  which  if  the  Moors  approve 
of,  they  take  it  away,  other  wife,  they  let  the  pot  on  edge,  and  retire  again,  and  after- 
wards find  either  more  gold  or  their  fait  returned. 

But  the  Emperor  and  his'  alcaydes  confound  all  trade  in  the  country,  by  robbing 
fuch  as  have  any  reputation  for  riches ;  for  which  reafon  the  Moors  take  it  for  a  token 
that  you  defign  them  harm,  if  you  fay  they  are  rich  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
abundance  ot  Arabians  who  have  concealed  eflates,  (for  this  country  fifty  or  fixty  years 
ago  was  extraordinary  rich )  and  yet  appear  fo  miferable,  that  they  have  nothing  but 
an  alhague  to  cover  them,  which  ferves  for  fhirt,  drawers,  coat,  cloak,  bed,  and  every 
thing.  But  thofe  who  lived  in  towns  were  prefently  ruined.  I  have  heard  that  the 
people  of  Tctuan  were  very  confiderable  traders,  and  fome  of  them  left  off  bufinefs 
when  the  Emperor  came  to  the  throne,  thinking  by  that  means  to  go  oft  with  what 
they  had  got,  and  be  quiet ;  but  on  the  contrary,  being  once  taxed  for  people  of  fub- 
ftance,  the  fame  continued  till  the  fortunes  they  had  got  were  exhaufted,  and  nothing 
coming  in,  they  are  at  prefent  reduced  to  extreme  want ;  and  feveral  of  them  have 
been  fhewn  without  a  bit  of  bread  ;  for  all  thofe  who  are  in  any  condition,  are  fuch  as 
continued  to  trade,  becaufe  they  had  at  that  time  no  other  means  of  fubfiftence. 

Still  no  day  pafTes  without  fome  ravage  or  other  committed  on  the  miferable  people, 
and  chiefly  at  Eez,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  once  rcfufed  to  be  the  Emperor's  Haves, 
and  are  in  fome  better  condition  than  the  reft  of  the  country;  for  in  the  year  1698 
the  Emperor  appointed  all  the  records  of  the  country  to  be  fearched,  that  difcovery 
might  be  made  of  fuch  as  were  defcended  from  flaves  or  renegadoes.  In  this  fearch 
were  committed  a  great  many  cruelties  ;  and  many  thoufands  of  poor  people,  either 
for  private  or  public  piques,  or  being  of  a  dufkier  complexion  than  ordinary,  if  they 
could  not  produce  longf.rawls  of  their  genealogies,  notwithftanding  their  having  lived 
free  for  ages,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  fortunes,  were  declared  flaves,  their  eftates  and 
perfons  feized  for  the  ufe  of  the  Emperor  ;    and  fome  were  forced  by  torture  to  defire 
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their  friends  to  call  them  their  flaves  ;  and  if  they  happened  to  be  poor,  after  the  pre- 
tended patron  had  received  a  ducat,  or  fometimes  lefs  from  the  Emperor's  officers,  he 
was  forced  to  be  at  the  expence  of  two  or  three  more,  to  fend  them  handfomely 
cloathed  to  the  Emperor. 

This  inhumanity  was  fuffered  all  over  the  country  till  they  came  to  Fez,  the  greateft, 
richeft,  and  molt  populous  city,  who  fhut  their  gates,  fent  the  officers  back,  and  de- 
clared, they  all  fubmitted,  if  the  Emperor  demanded  their  lives  or  eftates,  but  for  their 
liberties,  that  were  much  dearer  to  them  than  either,  they  refolved  not  to  part  with 
them.  So  he  ordered  them  to  pay  one  hundred  quintals  of  plate,  and  gave  over  his 
fearch,  but  fince  bears  them  a  mortal  hatred. 

There  was  a  regifter  made  of  the  unfortunate  people  found,  or  forced  to  be  flaves, 
figned  by  all  his  cadies,  who  are  the  judges  of  all  caufes  both  ecclefiafiical  and  civil,  fo 
that  they  and  their  children  are  become  flaves  by  a  form  of  law. 

In  1699  the  governor  of  Fez  fent  to  a  merchant  to  give  him  a  hundred  ducats  for 
the  tribute  ;  he  having  before  got  off  for  a  great  deal  lefs,  went  to  excufe  himfelf ;  upon 
which  he  fent  for  four  or  five  negroes,  and  ordered  them  to  torment  that  man  till  he 
gave  them  a  thoufand  ;  which  he  paid,  after  being  (tripped  and  left  all  day  in  the  funr 
hung  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  fome  other  artful  cruelties ;  and  the  condition  of  all  the 
country  is  fuch,  that  any  pretence  whatfoever  will  ferve  the  alcaydes  to  rob  and  plun- 
der their  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  1708  the  Emperor  was  upon  the  fame  project  again,  but  met 
with  as  much  refolution  as  the  Fezians  had  fhewn  before ;  and  it  has  manifeftly  ap- 
peared, that  his  drift  was  to  enflave  all  his  dominions. 

The  naval  force  of  this  Emperor  (notwithftanding  fo  many  Chriftians  are  taken)  is 
very  inconfiderable,  there  not  being  a  good  port  belonging  to  the  whole  country, 
neither  are  they  capable  of  building  and  fitting  out  many  fhips.  Their  fleet  confifts  of 
brigantines,  tartans,  barks,  and  fome  few  fhips  taken  from  the  Chriftians,  which  they 
fluff  full  of  men,  all  their  hope  being  to  overpower  their  enemies  with  their  numbers  ; 
by  which  means  the  fmall  merchantmen,  not  being  able  to  make  refiftance,  fall  into 
miferable  captivity. 

Marmora  and  Sally,  fo  much  noted  for  their  rovers,  are  the  bed  ports  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  by  reafon  of  a  bar  that  lies  all  along  the  coaft,  fhips  of  the  fmalleft  draught 
are  forced  to  unload,  and  take  out  their  guns,  before  they  can  get  into  the  harbour. 
At  Sally  there  are  fome  docks  to  build  fhips,  but  hardly  ever  ufed,  for  want  of  fkill 
and  materials. 

To  return  to  Fez  ;  the  inhabitants  were  formerly  rich  and  flourifhing,  but  partaking 
of  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft  of  the  country,  are  become  little  otherwife  than  flaves  to 
their  barbarous  governors,  at  whofe  difpofal  they  are  to  be  racked  and  tortured,  till 
they  have  given  up  all  their  wealth  ;  and  when  the  pofleflion  of  it  draws  on  them  fuch 
mifery,  it  is  no  wonder  they  neglect  the  means  to  attain  it,  and  fuffer  their  trade  and 
commerce  to  fall  to  decay  ;  by  reafon  of  which  their  glory  is  abated,  their  public  build- 
ings are  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  they  who  now  behold  the  city,  find  it  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  was. 

In  the  year  1622,  the  great  Golius,  afterwards  profeffor  of  the  Eafteru  languages 
at  Leyden,  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Arabic  language' by  books,  travelled 
with  a  Dutch  ambaffador  into  Barbary,  and  there,  as  my  author  fays,  obtained  high 
favour  from  Muley  Zidan  then  King  of  Morocco,  and  railed  the  greateft  admiration  in 
him,  for  having  drawn  a  memorial  in  the  pureft  Arabic,  without  being  able  to  fpeak 
it.     He  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  curiofilies  of  the  city  of  Fez,  and  took  a 
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plan  of  the  royal  palace  there  ;  the  original  of  which  (as  it  was  drawn  by  himfelf, 
with  fome  explanations  in  Arabic)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Corbiere. 

It  would  bo  convenient  for  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Barbary,  and  defign 
to  refide  there  any  time,  to  be  informed  after  what  manner  it  is  bcft  for  them  to  carry 
themfelves,  and  cautioned  againft  fome  of  the  tricks  commanly  practifed  there  :  con- 
cerning which,  Monfieur  Mouvette,  who  was  a  flave  in  the  country  feveral  years, 
printed  fome  directions  about  fourteen  years  ago ;  and  believing  they  may  be  of  fer- 
vice,  I  have  inferred  them  here,  in  his  own  words. 

The  firft  thing  they  are  to  do  the  very  day,  or  the  day  after  their  arrival,  is  to  go 
and  vifit  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  make  him  fome  handfome  prefent,  according 
to  the  cuftom,  and  afterwards  to  pay  him  frequent  vifits  to  gain  his  friendfhip  ;  for  the 
Moors  are  very  vain,  and  ambitious  of  honour,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  fo  confider- 
able  a  poll  as  that  of  a  governor.  They  muft  complain  to  him  whenfoever  they  have 
the  lead  difference  either  with  Moors  or  Jews,  becaufe  that  turns  to  his  profit,  by  levy- 
ing fome  fine ;  and  to  the  end  that  thefe  bafe  people  may  not  defpife  nor  offer  them 
any  wrong  :  for  when  the  people  perceive  that  the  merchants  have  fome  intereft  with 
the  governor,  and  that  he  efpoufes  their  quarrels,  no  man  dares  prefume  to  offend 
them.  When  fummoned  by  the  governor  to  appear  before  him,  or  by  any  other, 
they  muft  not  fail  to  be  there  at  the  time  appointed. 

They  muft  take  care  to  gain  friends  amongft  the  governor's  kindred,  and  mod 
familiar  acquaintance,  who  may  ferve  them  upon  feveral  occafions,  and  particularly  in 
obtaining  any  favour  of  him.  They  muft  be  fure  not  to  give  any  reviling  language, 
or  offenfive  anfwers,  to  Moors,  before  witneffes,  much  lefs  to  lift  up  a  hand  to  ftrike 
them,  or  to  fpit  in  their  faces,  or  even  in  their  prefence  when  they  are  in  a  paffion ; 
for  it  is  much  better  to  complain  to  the  governor  than  to  do  themfelves  right,  thofe 
men  being  verv  jealous  of  their  authority  :  neverthelefs,  they  muft  not  rely  too  much 
on  the  countenance  a  governor  may  feem  to  fhew  them,  becaufe  they  are  all  dogs 
that  bite  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fawn  ;  covetous  fellows,  who  promife  more  than 
they  defign  to  perform,  and  grow  rich  by  parting  with  nothing  ;  regardlefs  of  their 
word  or  promife ;  eager  at  receiving,  and  lure  to  do  no  good. 

They  muft  never  go  from  one  town  to  another,  without  the  governor's  leave,  which, 
if  they  did,  he  would  become  their  implacable  enemy. 

They  muft  never  truft  either  Moors  or  Jews  with  their  goods,  under  three  or  four 
fuflicient  fureties,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  break  ;  and  when  that  is  done  they  have 
nothing  left  to  pay,  having  no  real  eftates,  befides  their  houfes,  and  fome  gardens  of 
very  fmall  value  :  nor  muft  they  take  up  any  goods  upon  credit,  or  keep  any  book 
accounts  with  them,  becaufe  they  always  fet  down  a  third  or  fourth  more  than  they 
deliver,  according  to  the  maxim  in  vogue  amongft  them,  that  they  will  never  be  rich, 
unlefs  they  have  fomething  of  others  amongft  their  own.  What  the  Jews  calls  other 
men.,  are  the  Chriflians,  Turks,  Moors,  and  Pagans,  whom  they  may  cheat  or  rob 
with  a  fale  conscience  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  provided  they  give  fome  part 
of  the  gain  to  raife  the  fortune  of  fuch  of  their  own  as  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  to  keep 
their  poor  from  begging  :  in  this  particular,  their  charity  is  wonderful,  for  when  a 
man  has  loft  all  he  had,  they  will  fet  him  up  again  three  times,  that  he  may  live  of 
himfelf,  and  if  fortune  Hill  frowns  on  him,  he  is  maintained  amongft  the  other  poor  j 
but  the  wicked  ways  they  find  to  lupport  them  will  convince  any  man  how  cautious  he 
ought  to  be  in  his  dealings  with  them. 

When  the  Jews  defign  to  get  in  what  they  have  entered  on  their  books,  they  take 
care  to  pre-engage  the  judge,  who  is  generally  the  governor  of  the  town,  making  him  a. 
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prefent,  or  elfe  promifing  him  half  the  value  of  the  cheat,  if  the  caufe  goes  on  their 
fide.  And  it  happened  in  my  time,  that  feveral  merchants  at  Tetuan  and  Sally  were 
beggared  by  truiling  to  their  honefty,  and  relying  on  their  books.  The  Moors  are 
fomething  honefter  than  the  Jews  ;  but  the  fafefl  way  is  to  believe  them  as  fharp  and 
deceitful  as  the  others. 

The  governors,  to  gain  their  Prince's  favour,  often  prefent  him  with  pieces  of  fine 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  which  they  take  up  of  the  merchants ;  and  they  being  fre- 
quently recalled,  or  put  to  death,  and  having  no  real  eftates,  care  muft  be  taken  to 
truft  them  with  as  little  as  may  be,  (hewing  them  the  word  when  they  want  any  fuch 
commodities,  that  they  may  take  the  lefs,  they  being  generally  wretched  fellows,  who 
have  nothing  to  fubfift  on  any  longer  than  their  favour  lafis. 

The  merchants  are  particularly  to  avoid  growing  too  familiar  with  the  flaves,  both 
becaufe  it  is  obftruftive  to  their  liberty,  as  caufing  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  mer- 
chants, and  richer  than  they  really  are  ;  and  in  regard  that  if  any  one  happens  to 
make  his  efcape,  the  merchants  are  fufpedted  to  have  advifed  them  to  it,  and  corrupted 
fome  Moor  to  be  aflifting ;  and  confequently  they  will  make  them  pay  three  times  the 
price  thcv  coft.  At  the  fame  time,  to  the  end  the  flaves  may  not  complain  that  they 
defpife  them,  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  they  are  to  be  charitable  to  and  relieve 
them  in  ficknefs  and  their  other  wants. 

ARTICLES  of  Peace  and  Commerce  between  the  Moji  High  and  Moji  Renowned  Prince 
George,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  &c,  and  the  High  and  Glorious,  Mighty  and  Right  Noble  Prince  Albu- 
mazer  Muley  Ifhmael,  Ben  Muley  Xeriph,  Ben  Muley  Ally,  King  and  Emperor  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  Tqffilet,  Suz,  and  all  the  Algarbe  and  its  Terri- 
tories in  Africa,  &c,  concluded,  agreed,  and  adjujlcd  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Stewart 
Efquire,  on  the  Behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majcjly,  and  by  His  Excellency  Baflia  Hamet 
Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdullah,  and  His  Imperial  Majejly's  Treafurer,  Mr.  Mofes  Ben 
Hattar,  a  Jew,  on  the  Behalf  of  the  f aid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

I.  IT  is  agreed  and  concluded,  That  from  this  day  forward  there  (hall  be,  between 
His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  their  heirs  and  fuc- 
ceflfors,  a  general,  fincere,  and  true  peace,  which  (hall  be  obferved  inviolably,  and 
endure  for  ever,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea  and  frefli  waters,  and  alfo  between  the 
lands,  countries,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  territories  belonging  unto  or  under  the 
obedience  of  either  of  them,  and  that  their  fubje&s,  people,  or  inhabitants  refpe&ively, 
of  what  condition,  degree,  or  quality  foever,  from  henceforth  reciprocally  (hall  (hew 
one  another  all  friend/hip  ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  either  of  Their  Majeities,  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  (hall  fend  an  ambaffador  to  the  other  to  fignify  to  him  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown. 

II.  It  is  further  accorded,  That  any  of  the  (hips  or  other  veffels  belonging  to  the  faid 
King  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  any  of  His  Majefty's  fubje&s,  may  fafely  come  to  the 
ports,  or  to  any  place  of  the  faid  Emperor's  dominions,  there  freely  to  buy  or  fell ; 
and  the  goods  they  fell  not,  they  (hail  at  any  time  freely  carry  on  board,  without 
paying  any  duties  for  the  fame,  if  they  are  not  contraband  goods;  and  in  cafe  any 
ihip  or  veffel  (hall  have  more  goods  on  board  than  is  defigned  for  the  port,  (which  the 
matter  (hall  be  obliged  to  declare  on  his  arrival)  the  mailer  of  the  faid  (hip  (hall  not  be 
compelled  to  land  the  faid  goods,  but  they  (hall  freely  depart  from  thence  whenfoever 
ihey  pleafe,  without  any  (top  or  hinderance  whatfoever  ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared, 
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that  the  (hips  or  veflels  of  their  refpettive  Majeflies,  or  their  fubjccTs,  that  fhall  arrive 
in  any  of  the  ports  or  harbours  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  th  aforefaid,  com- 

pelled by  enemies,  difafter  of  the  feas,  or  any  accident,  fhall  be  exempted  from  paying 
anchorage,  giving  powder,  money,  or  any  thing  elfe  as  port  charge,  or  any  other 
du'ies  either  upon  their  entrance  or  departure  from  the  faid  ports,  without  any  let  or 
moleftation. 

HI.  It  is  agreed,  That  all  mips  and  veflels  vvhatfoever  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  of  the 
faid  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  alfo  all  mips  and  yeffels  whatfoever  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  to  his  fubjefts,  (hall  freely  navigate  and  pafs  the  feas 
without  any  fearch,  hinderance,  or  moleftation  from  each  other;  and  that  all  perfons 
or  pallcngers  of  what  country  or  nation  foever,  as  alfo  all  monies,  goods,  merchan- 
dizes or  moveables  to  what  people  or  nation  foever  belonging,  to  either  party,  mall 
be  wholly  free,  and  fhall  not  be  flopped,  taken  away,  embezzled,  or  plundered,  nor 
receive  any  h  urn  or  damage  whatfoever  from  either  party.  And  it  is  further  agreed, 
that  no  commander  or  other  perfon  belonging  to  any  fhip  or  veffc!  of  the  King  of 
Morocco,  or  his  lubjects,  fhall  take  out  of  any  fhip  or  veffel  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  fubjects,  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to  carry  them  any  where  to  be 
examined,  or  upon  any  other  pretence  whatfoever,  and  fhall  offer  no  violence  what- 
foever to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  of  what  quality  or  nation  foever,  being  on  board  any 
fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  His  Majefty's  fubje 

IV.  It  is  agreed,  for  the  better  obferving  and  executing  the  antecedent  articles  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  That  the  men  of  war  or  fhips  of  Corfo  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  to  any  of  his  fubjects,  meeting  with  any  fhips  or 
veffels  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects  (not  being  in  any 
of  the  feas  appertaining  to  His  laid  Majefty  of  Great  Britain's  dominions),  may  fend  on 
board  one  fingle  boat  with  two  fitters,  and  no  more,  which  fitters  only  fhall  have  the 
liberty  to  enter  into  fuch  fhips  or  velfels  aforefaid  ;  and  that  by  producing  a  pafs 
figned  by  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  Lord-High-Admiral  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  in  the  form  hereafter  expreffed,  the  faid  boat  fhall  immediately 
depart,  and  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  freely  proceed  on  her  voyage;  and  when  any  of 
the  fhips  of  war  or  corfo  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  his  fubje&s,  fhall  meet  with 
any  fhip  or  veffel  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  his  fubjects,  if  the  commander  of 
any  fuch  fhips  or  veffels  fhall  produce  a  pafs  figned  by  the  governor  of  the  place  whereto 
they  belong,  with  a  certificate  from  the  Englifh  conful,  and  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe,  or 
abfence,  from  the  major  part  of  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding  in  the  faid  place,  in 
fuch  cafes  the-  faid  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  proceed  freely  on  her  voyage  without  impediment 
or  moleftation. 

V.  It  is  agreed,  That  if  any  of  the  fhips  of  war  of  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain 
fhall  come  to  any  port  or  place  cf  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
with  any  prize  or  prize  goods,  they  may  freely  fell  and  difpofe  of  them  without  any 
moleltaiion,  or  new  impi  fition  whatfoever  ;  and  in  cafe  any  fquadron  of  His  Majefty  of 
Great  Britain's  fhips  of  war,  or  any  fingle  fhip,  or  merchant  fhip  or  veffel,  fhall  want 
provifions  or  refrefhment,  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  That  they  may  freely  buy  the 
fame  in  fuch  quantities  or  qualities  as  they  fhall  have  occafion  for,  at  the  market  prices, 
and  (hip  off  the  fame  without  paying  any  duties  or  acknowledgement  whatfoever. 

VI.  It  is  agreed,  That  if  any  fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
or  his  fubjects,  fhould  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  any  other  accident,  be  driven  on  fhore, 
bulged  or  wrecked,  in  any  part  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco's  dominions,  fuch 
fhips  or  veflels,  perfons  or  goods,  fhall,  without  embezzlement  or  diminution,   be  duly 
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reftored  to  the  conful,  or  to  any  other  perfon  whom  the  right  owner  {hall  appoint,  and 
the  men  fhall  be  at  full  liberty,  and  be  permitted  to  go  when  they  pleafe,  without  any 
let  whatfoever. 

VII.  It  is  agreed,  That  in  all  wharfoever  towns  and  places,  maritime  or  others, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  wherefoever  the  laid  King  of  Great  Britain 
{hail  think  fit  to  appoint  and  eftablifh  a  conful,  that  fuch  conful  or  confuls  {hall  be 
treated  with  the  reipect  due  to  his  or  their  characters  ;  and  he  and  all  other  His 
Majefty  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects  refpe&ively,  fhall  enjoy  the  free  liberty  of  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  without  any  moleftation  or  reproach,  in  word  or  deed,  and 
that  they  fhall  have  a  decent  place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  to  which  no 
violence  fhall  be  offered.  That  the  faid  conful  and  factors  fhall  have  the  choice 
of  their  own  truckman  and  broker,  and  liberty  to  go  and  travel  from  place  to  place 
by  fea  or  land.  They  fh  ill  likewife  have1  liberty  to  go  on  board  any  {hip  or  veffel 
whatfoever,  to  trade,  or  likewife  in  port  or  road,  without  any  let,  confinement,  or 
limitation.  Their  effects  and  eftates  (hall  be  fecure  to  them  without  danger  of  confisca- 
tion, feizure,  or  embargo,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  and  the  faid  conful  or  confuls, 
and  all  whatfoever  fubjecls  of  His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain,  trading  in  the  territories  of 
the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  mail  have  free  liberty  to  depart  the  country  at  all  times, 
and  as  often  as  they  fhall  fee  caufe,  without  any  impediment  or  detention  to  them,  their 
perfons,  or  eftates.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  That  if  any  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  fubjecls,  refiding  or  trafficking  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  fhall  happen  to  die,  in  fuch  cafe  the  governor  of  the  place  where 
fuch  perfon  fhall  fo  deceafe,  {hall  be  obliged  to  fee  all  his  monies  and  effects  forthwith 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain's  conful  there;  and  in  cafe 
there  be  no  conful  upon  the  place,  then  to  fome  Englifh  merchant,  who  is  to  fecure 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  heirs  of  the  dectafed  ;  and  this  is  to  be  underftood,  in  cafe  the 
perfon  deceafed  has  not  had  a  partner  left,  or  factor  furviving,  or  has  not  before  his 
death  recommended  his  laid  goods,  debts,  &c,  to  any  Chriftian  merchant  of  what 
nation  foever,  in  which  cafe  the  governor  is  not  to  intermeddle,  fuither  than  inter- 
poling  his  authority  for  the  caufing  due  compliance  to  be  made  of  the  fa;d  perfon 
deceafed,  his  will,  and  the  recovery  of  what  fhall  be  owing  him,  or  any  otherwife  in  the 
hands  of  any  perfon  whatfoever.  And  ir  it,  hereby  further  declared,  that  none  of  the 
King  of  Cn  at  Britain's  fubjecls  {hull,  on  any  pr  tence  whatfoever, be  compelled,  or  give 
any  manner  of  fatisf action,  for  any  other  debts  than  fuch  as  they  themfelves,  each  of 
them  refpe&ively,  fhall  contract,  or  be  obliged  to  by  their  own  act;  and  that  the 
fubjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Alorocco,  whether  Moors  or  Jews,  refiding  in  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  fhall  entirely  ei joy  the  fame  privileges  that 
are  granted  to  the  Englifh  refiding  in  Barbary. 

VIII.  It  is  agreed  1  hat  no  alcayde,  governor,  officer,  or  fubj.c"t  of  the  King  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  ffi;dl  take  poffeffion  violently  of  any  goods  or  merchandizes  of 
anv  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjecls,  in  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco's 
dominions,  without  firfl  adjufting  and  agreeing  upon  the  price,  and  paying  down  the 
money;  or  as  it  fhall  be  agreed  between  them,  without  any  compulfion  whatfoever; 
and  the  faid  fubjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fhall  not  be  forced  to  buy  any  goods 
or  merchandizes  againft  their  will.  And  it  is  further  agreed,- That  the  commander 
or  mafter  of  any  Englifh  fhip  or  veffel,  fhall  not  be  obliged  or  compelled  to  trade,  or 
take  on  board  any  goods  or  merchandize  whatfoever,  he  or  they  declaring  to  the 
conful  refiding  in  the  place,  or  otherwife,  their  unwillingnefs  to  undertake  the 
fame.  And  further,  No  fhip  fhall  be  detained  or  embargoed  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever ; 
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foever ;  or  any  pilot  or  mariners  taken  out  of  any  fhip  or  veflfel  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever. 

IX.  It  is  agreed,  That  if  any  of  the  fubjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fhall  hap- 
pen to  ftrike,  wound,  or  kill  any  Moor,  in  any  place  within  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  the  faid  offender  fhall  be  taken,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity  than  the  fubjects  of  the  faid  King  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  being  guilty  of  the  fame  offence,  ought  to  be  by  the  laws  of  that  country. 
But  if  the  offender  fhall  make  his  efcape,  then  neither  the  conful,  nor  any  other  per- 
fon  of  the  nation,  fhall  be  accountable  or  liable  to  give  any  fatisfaction  thereupon;  and 
the  like  to  be  practifed,  if  any  Moor  fhould  happen  to  ftrike,  wound,  or  kill  any  of 
His  Majefly  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects.  And  further,  If  any  difference  fhall  happen 
between  perfons,  both  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects,  fuch  difference  fhall  be 
adjufted  and  accommodated  by  the  conful  of  the  Englifh  nation ;  but  in  all  contro- 
verfies  between  the  Englifh  and  perfons  of  any  other  nation,  fuch  controverfies  fhall 
be  determined  by  the  alcaydc  or  governor  in  chief  of  the  place.  And  that  the  fame 
liberty  fhall  be  granted  to  the  fubjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  refiding  in  the 
dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majcfty,  which  is  given  to  the  Englifh  conful  in  Bar- 
bary,  to  name  a  perfon  or  perfons  to  decide  the  differences  that  may  happen  between 
the  fubje&s  of  His  Imperial  Majefty,  a  Moor  for  the  Moors,  and  a  Jew  for  the 
Jews. 

X.  It  is  agreed,  That  not  only  during  this  peace  and  friendfhip,  but  likewife  if  any 
breach  or  war  happen  to  be  hereafter,  between  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
between  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  Englifh  conful,  and  all  others  the  faid 
King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects,  inhabiting  or  trafficking  in  the  dominions  of  the  faid 
King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  fhall  always,  and  at  all  times,  both  in  peace  and  war,  have 
full  power  and  entire  liberty  to  depart  and  go  to  their  own,  or  any  other  country,  upon 
what  fhip  or  veffel  of  what  nation  foever  they  fhall  think  fit ;  to  be  allowed  fix  months 
time  to  remove  in  cafe  of  war,  and  to  carry  with  them  all  their  effects,  goods,  families, 
children  though  born  in  the  country,  and  fervants,  without  any  interruption,  feizure, 
or  hindrance  whatfoever. 

XI.  And  to  the  end  this  treaty  of  peace  may  not  be  thought  violated  by  the  crimes 
and  offences  of  particular  men,  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  That  if  either  of  their 
majefty's  fubjects  fhall  do  any  thing  contrary  to  what  is  agreed  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
it  fhall  not  be  reckoned  to  be  a  breach  of  the  public  peace  ;  nor  fhall  any  hoftility  enfue 
thereupon  ;  neither  fhall  it  in  any  cafe,  of  any  controverfy,  be  reputed  a  denial  of 
juftice,  but  where  fatisfaction  fhall  be  refufed  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after  com- 
plaint made. 

XII.  It  is  agreed,  That  the  fubjects  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco  fhall  be  fuffered 
to  tranfport  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  any  fort  of  goods 
whatfoever,  to  the  dominions  of  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco ;  and  that  they 
fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  no  more  duties  or  any  other  impofition  whatfoever,  than  what 
other  nations  do,  according  to  the  cultom  of  the  country. 

XIII.  And  as  it  has  pleafed  Almighty  God,  that  by  His  Majefty's  arms,  the  ifland 
of  Minorca,  and  city  of  Gibraltar,  are  now  in  ijefty's  poffeffion,  and  are  become 
part  of  His  Britannic  Majefty's  dominions :  it  is  therefor  d,  that  every  perfon 
failing  in  fhips  or  veffels,  whether  Spaniard,  Englifh,  or  otherwife,  fifhing  in  boats 
or  veffels,  living  or  refiding  there,  fhall  be  ed  as  his  natural-born  fubjects, 
upon  producing  proper  panes  from  the  governors,  or  commanders  in  chief  of  thole 
places. 

vol.  xv.  3  s 
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XIV.  It  is  agreed,  That  for  the  better  prefervatien  of  this  peace  entirely,  and  in- 
violably, between  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  the  faid  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  their  kingdoms,  dominions,  fubjefts,  and  vaffals  refpeftively,  proclama- 
tion fhall  be  immediately  made  thereof,  in  all  the  fea-ports,  and  towns  of  both  Their 
Majefties,  and  fixed  upon  the  gates  of  each  of  the  faid  towns.  And  likewife  that 
notice  be  given  thereof  to  the  refpeftive  governors,  minifters,  officers,  and  captains  by 
fea  and  land,  to  the  end  that  due  regard  be  had  to  this  peace,  and  that  none  may 
offend  through  ignorance  ;  and  this  fhall  be  done  after  the  ratifications  be  exchanged, 
as  it  is  exprefTed  in  the  following  article. 

Laftly.  It  is  agreed,  in  cafe  any  fhip  or  fhips  of  war  in  enmity  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  be  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  at  the  fame 
time  that  any  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjefts  are  there, 
that  fuch  cruizers  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Englifh  fhips,  nor  to 
fail  after  them  in  forty  hours.  And  be  it  further  agreed,  That  the  peace  fhall  com- 
mence from  the  day  of  the  figning  this  treaty  ;  after  which  none  of  the  fubjefts  of  His 
Majefty  of  Great  Britain  fhall  be  bought,  fold,  or  made  flaves,  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  And  the 
ratification  hereof  fhall  be  exchanged  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  or  fooner  if 
poffible ;  and  if  it  fo  happen,  that  in  the  mean  time  any  capture  fhould  be  made  on 
either  party  to  his  damage  or  harm,  reparation  fhall  be  made  thereof  by  the  captor, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  fhips  or  goods,  or  both,  fhall  appear  to  have  been 
fold  ;  and  whatfoever  part  thereof  fhall  remain  undifpofed  of,  fhall  immediately  be 
reftored  in  fpecie,  and  the  men  fet  at  liberty.  That  the  peace  fhall  be  confirmed  and 
ratified  in  Spanifh ;  and  fhall  be  received  and  be  of  equal  force,  as  if  it  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  either  nation. 

A  Copy  of  the  Paffcs  in  Englifh ,  which  the  Englifh  Merchant-Ships  carry,  word  for 

word. 

By  the  Commiffioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  of  all  His  Majefty's  Plantations,  &c. 

SUFFER  the  fhip         of         matter  burthen  about  Tons,  mounted  with 

guns,  and  navigated  with         men,  His  Majefty's  fubjefts,     built,  bound  for 
to  pafs  with  her  company,  paflengers,  goods,  and  merchandizes  without  any  lett,  hin- 
drance, feizure,  or  moleftation.     The  faid  fhip  appearing  unto  us,  by  good  teftimony, 
to  belong  to  the  fubjefts  of  His  Majefty,  and  to  no  foreigners.     Given  under  our 
hands  and  feal  at  the  office  of  Admiralty,  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord 

To  all  perfons  whom  this  may  concern. 

Signed  and  dated  in  the  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  the  camp  of  Ceuta, 
the  1 3th  day  of  January,   1720,  O.  S. 

By  command  of  the  moft  excellent  Bafha  Hamet  Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdallah. 

Signed,  dated  and  fealed  by  His  Britannic  Majefty's  plenipotentiary  on  board  of  His 
faid  Majefty's  fhip  the  Dover,  in  Tetuan  Bay,  the  17th  of  January,  1720.     O.  S. 

Charles  Stewart. 
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SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    AUTHOR. 

THOMAS  SHAW,  D.D.  was  born  at  Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland, 
about  1692.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool  there,  and  was  admitted 
Batchelor  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  in  171 1.  He  received  the  degree  of  Batchelor 
of  Arts,  July  5.  1716,  and  of  Mafler  of  Arts,  Jan.  16.  17 19. 

He  afterwards  took  orders  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Englifh  Factory  at 
Algiers.  He  remained  there  for  feveral  years,  and  travelled  from  thence  into  various 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  While  he  was  abfent  in  1727,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  his  Col- 
lege, and  after  his  return  became  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1734.  He  was  alfo  in  that 
year  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  publifhed  the  firft  edition 
of  his  Travels  at  Oxford,  in  1738,  in  folio.  He  alfo  prefented  the  Univerfity  with 
fome  natural  curiofities,  ancient  coins  and  buffs,  which  he  had  collected  during  his 
travels.  Three  of  the  laft  of  thefe  are  engraved  in  the  Marmora  Oxonienfia.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Felton,  in  1740,  he  was  nominated,  by  his  College,  Principal. of  Edmund 
Hall,  which  he  railed  by  his  munificence  from  a  ruinous  condition.  He  was  alfo 
prefented  at  the  fame  time  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley,  in  Hampfhire,  and  was  Regius 
Profeflbr  of  Greek  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1751. 

His  travels  have  been  univerfally  efteemed,  not  only  for  their  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
but  on  account  of  the  illuftrations  they  contain  of  Natural  Hiftory,  of  the  Claflic 
authors,  and  efpccially  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  tranflated  into  French,  and 
printed  in  4to.  in  1743,  with  feveral  notes  and  emendations  communicated  by  the 
author.  He  publifhed  two  fupplements  to  them  in  1746  and  1747,  the  latter 
addreffed  to  Dr.  Clayton,  Bifhop  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland.  The  contents  of  thefe  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  fecond  edition,  which,  with  great  improvements  and 
alterations,  were  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  the  author.  Death  put  a  flop  to  his  labours, 
but  the  public  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  them.  The  prefent  edition  is  printed  verbatim 
from  this  fecond  and  improved   one,  publifhed  in  1757,  Dut  corrected  in  feveral 

3s2  refpects, 
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refpetts,  particularly  in  the  index  to  the  paflages  of  Scripture  illuftrated.  Both 
editions,  efpecially  the  latter,  have  become  extremely  fcarce,  and  have  fold  at  a 
high  price. 

The  following  epitaph  on  the  author  was  compofed  by  Dr.  Brown,   Provoft  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  placed  on  his  monument  in  Bramley  church. 

EPITAPHIUM  AUCTORIS. 

Peregrinationibus  variis 

Per  Europam,  Africam,  AJiamque 

Feliciter  abfoluds, 

Et  Exuvii,  mortalibus  hie  loci 

Tandem  depofitis, 

Cceleftem  in  Patriam  remigravit 

THOMAS  SHAW,  S.  T.P.  etR.S.  S. 

Galrielis  Fil.  Kendalienfu  : 

Qui 

Confulibus  Anglicis  apud  Algerenfes 

Primum  erat  a  Sacris  ; 

Mox  Coll.  Regin<c  inter  Socios  afcriptus ; 

Aula  dein  Sandi  Edmundi  Principalis, 

Ac  ejufdem  munificus  Inltaurator  ; 

Lingua  dtmum  Graca  apud  Oxonlenfes 

Profeffor  Regius. 

De  Liteiis  quantum  meruit  Audtor  celebratus, 

Edita  ul'que  teftabuntur  Opera, 

Pyramidibus  iplls,  quas  penitius  infpexerat, 

Perenniora  forfan  extitura. 

Hie,   Studiis  etfi  feverioribus 

Indies  occupatus, 

Horis  tamen  fubfecivi?  emicuit 


Eruditus  idem  et  facetus  conviva. 

Optima  quanquam  Mentis  indole 

Et  mukiplici  Scientia  inftruitus  ; 

Literatorum  omnium,  domi  forifque, 

Suffragiis  comprobatus  ; 

Magnatum  Procerumque  popularium 

Familial  i  infignitus  Notitia  ; 

Nee  fummis  in  Ecclefia  Dignitatibus  impar  ; 

Fato  tamen  iniquo  evenit, 

Tit  Bramleyenps  obiret  Parade 

Vicarius  pene  Sexagenarius 
XVIIL  Cal.  Sept.  A.  D.  1751. 

Uxor  JOANNA,  Ed.  Holden  Arm.  Confulis 

Algcrerjis  olini  Conjux,  bis  Vidua, 

M.P. 
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to  tme  king. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

I  BEG  leave  to  approach  Your  Royal  Perfon,  with  an  humble  prefent  in  my  hand, 
after  the  fafhion  of  thofe  countries  where  I  have  long  refided. 

It  is  a  volume  of  Travels  and  Obfcrvations,  wherein  are  defcribed  the  fituation, 
polity,  and  cuftoms  of  various  nations;  nations  unacquainted  with  liberty,  and  whofe 
government  is  the  very  reverfe  of  Your  Majefty's  wife  and  gracious  adminillration. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  thefe  obfervations,  whilft  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
Your  Majefty's  chaplain  at  Algiers.  It  was  in  this  fituation  that  I  firft  collected 
materials  for  the  following  fheets;  and  fo  extenfive  is  Your  Majefty's  influence,  that 
it  procured  me  fafety  and  protection,  even  in  countries  remote  and  barbarous. 

A  work  which  owes  its  rife,  its  progrefs,  and  completion,  to  thefe  afliftances,  feems 
in  fome  degree  entitled  to  Your  Royal  Favour,  and  is  therefore,  with  all  humility, 
prefented  to  Your  Sacred  Majefty. 

Whilft  I  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  it  was  a  pleafing  encouragement  to  con- 
fider,  that  my  well-intended  labours  were  approved  by  Her  late  Majefty  ;  and  it  did 
not  a  little  inflame  my  endeavours,  when  She  was  pleafed  to  promife  me  the  honour  of 
Her  Royal  Patronage. 

But  I  muft  not  prefume  to  mention  private  and  perfonal  favours,  when  whole 
focieties  are  indebted  to  that  Illuftrious  Princefs.  Particularly,  that  ancient  Houfe  of 
Learning,  of  which  I  have  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member,  ftands  diftinguifhed  by  Her 
Royal  Bounty,  and  owes  its  beauty  and  ornament  to  Her  munificence. 

It  Heaven  had  fpared  that  invaluable  life,  with  what  zeal  fhould  we  have  paid 
repeated  acknowledgments  to  our  Royal  Benefa£trefs  !  But  now  —  we  can  only  join 
with  thoufands  in  lamenting  the  public  lofs,  and  with  gratitude  tranfmit  Her  memory 
to  our  lateft  fucceflbrs. 

That  province  may  long  preferve  Your  Majefty,  and  continue  the  many  bleflings  of 

Your  reign  to  this  church  and  nation,  is  the  conftant  prayer  of, 

(May  it  pleafe  Your  Majefty) 

Your  Majefty's  moft  humble 

And  moft  devoted  fervant  and  fubjecl, 

Thomas  Shaw. 
April  25,  1738. 


PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  prefatory  difcourfe,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  wherein  this 
fecond  edition  of  the  Book  of  Travels  and  Obfcrvations  differs  from  the  firf.  Firft  of 
all  then,  it  is  printed  with  fmaller  types,  and  confined  to  a  fmaller  volume,  to  be  at  once 
more  portable  and  lefs  expcnfive.  In  the  next  place,  feveral  lines  and  pages  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  fuperfluous  or  unneceflary,  are  here  omitted ;  fuch  as  the 
exarpta,  as  they  were  called,  together  with  feveral  of  the  larger  notes  and  quo» 
tations  from  ancient  authors,  the  references  themfelves  being  only  here  retained. 
Some  paragraphs  likewife  have  been  omitted  or  abridged  in  the  work  itfclf,  viz.  feveral 
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of  the  geographical  obfervations  in  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  ;  particularly 
where  neither  ancient  nor  modern  hiftory  were  more  immediately  concerned,  and 
where  the  general  fcheme  of  thefe  geographical  inquiries  would  admit  of  it.  And  left 
the  greater  proficients  in  botanical  learning  fhould  regard  the  pbytographia,  or  hiftory 
of  plants,  as  more  copious  than  curious,  the  author  has  continued  fuch  oi  them  only 
as  are  the  moft  rare,  or  which  have  not  been  hitherto  defcribed.  Yet  fuch  caution 
has  been  every  where  taken  in  thefe,  and  in  a  few  other  omiflions  and  abridgments  of 
lefs  account,  that  little  or  nothing  material  or  properly  effential  to  the  work  itfelf  mould 
be  wanting  to  this  fecond  edition. 

Yet  what  has  been  thus  omitted  or  abridged,  has  made  room  not  only  for  the 
feveral  additional  difcourfes  and  differtations  that  were  contained  in  the  fupplement 
lately  publiflied  to  this  book,  but  for  a  variety  alfo  of  new  remarks  and  obfervations, 
which  were  either  overlooked  in  the  author's  journals  and  memoirs,  or  which  have 
occurred  to  his  memory  upon  the  revifal  of  them  both.  And  as  errors  and  miftakes 
were  almoft  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  copious  nature  and  fubject,  (^  feveral  Iheets 
whereof,  through  the  great  importunity  and  impatience  of  the  fubfcribcrs,  might  have 
been  too  haftily  printed  off,)  thefe,  whether  they  regard  the  prefs,  or  fome  geogra- 
phical or  hiftorical  fa&s,  or  whether  they  relate  to  numbers  or  meafures,  or  the 
reafonings  thereupon,  as  they  are,  when  taken  all  together,  very  few,  and  feldom  of 
any  confequence,  fo  they  have  all  along,  according  to  their  nature  and  import,  and  as 
far  as  they  came  to  the  author's  knowledge,  been  either  rectified,  altered,  or  entirely 
left  out.  Befides,  that  order,  method,  and  connection  fhould  be  the  better  preferved 
throughout  the  whole,  the  particular  paragraphs  have  been  fometimes  tranfpofed,  and 
the  general  chapters  have  been  fubdivided  into  fections  ;  whilft  the  ftyle  itfelf,  which 
might  frequently  appear  too  copious  and  redundant,  like  thofe  foreign  languages 
which  were  familiar  to  the  author  during  his  long  abfence  from  his  native  country,  is 
here,  more  agreeable  to  the  Englifh  diction  at  prefent,  rendered  more  terfe  and 
concife. 

The  following  pages  therefore,  with  thefe  additions,  alterations,  and  improvements, 
are  prefented  to  the  reader,  as  an  effay  towards  reftoring  the  ancient  geography, 
and  placing  in  a  proper  light  the  natural,  and  fometimes  civil  hiftory  of  thofe 
countries,  where  the  author  has  travelled.  In  purfuance  of  which  defign,  thefe 
obfervations,  or  what  kind  foever,  whether  they  regard  geography,  natural  hiftory,  or 
other  mifcellaneous  fubjects,  are  not  blended  or  mixed  together  as  they  chanced  to 
fall  in  his  way,  but  are  ranged  under  diftincl:  heads  and  divifions,  without  repeating, 
upon  every  occafion,  the  time,  the  place,  or  manner  wherein  they  were  made. 

The  repetition  of  every  day's  events  and  occurrences,  befides  being  frequently 
tedious,  and  feldom  of  any  importance,  could  not  have  been  admitted  in  the  following 
flieets,  without  augmenting  them  to  twice  their  number.  Whereas,  the  author's 
principal  defign  and  intent  being  in  a  literary  way,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
fubjecl:  would  admit  of,  not  barely  to  amufe  and  divert,  but  to  inform  and  inftrutt  the 
curious  reader,  to  whom  alone  thefe  pages  were  addreffed  ;  he  has  therefore  confined 
himfelf  all  along,  to  lay  down  fuch  obfervations  only  as  he  judged  were  of  greater 
moment  and  confequence ;  fuch  likewife  as  were  altogether  new,  or  not  fufficiently 
explained  in  other  books  of  travels,  And  as  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  obfervations 
bear  a  near  relation  to  feveral  paffages,  cuftoms,  or  expreffions  in  the  claffic  writers, 
and  efpecially  in  the  fcriptures,  the  author  has  further  endeavoured,  by  comparing 
thofe  ancient  accounts  and  defcriptions  with  thefe  his  later  difcoveries,  to  make  them 
receive  from,  and  give  to  each  other,  mutual  light  and  illuftration. 
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However,  as  the  method  of  travelling  or  furveying  thefe  countries,  the  diet  and 
reception  of  the  traveller,  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  to  which  he  is  expofed,  and  other 
incidents  of  the  like  nature,  may  be  looked  upon  by  fome  readers  as  matters  of  too 
great  curiofity  to  be  entirely  palled  over  and  neglected,  the  author  propofes  to  fupply 
what  may  be  wanting  upon  that  fubject,  by  placing  here  in  one  view  fuch  of  the  molt 
remarkable  circumftances  and  occurrences  as  made  up  the  diary-part  of  his  travels. 

The  reader  therefore  is,  firft  of  all,  to  be  informed,  that  in  the  feveral  maritime 
towns  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  where  the  Britilh  factories  are  eftablilhed,  the  author 
was  entertained  with  extraordinary  marks  of  gcnerofity  and  friendlhip,  having  the  ufe 
not  only  of  their  houfes,  but  of  their  horfes  alio,  their  janiffaries  and  iervants.  But  in 
moll  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages,  particularly  of  Barbary,  there  is  a  houfe  fet 
apart  for  the  reception  of  If  rangers,  with  a  proper  officer,  called  maharak,  to  attend 
us,  where  we  are  lodged  and  entertained  for  one  night  at  the  expence  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  even  here  we  fometimes  met  with  our  difficulties  and  difappointments ; 
as  when  thefe  houfes  are  already  taken  up,  or  when  the  maharak  was  not  to  be  found, 
or  when  he  was  inclined  to  be  furly  and  difobliging;  great  difputes,  and  Jhamatan,  as 
they  call  brawls  and  difcord,  happening  at  fuch  times.  And  as  there  were  no  inns  or 
public  houfes  to  entertain  us,  and  private  families  (contrary  to  the  charitable  cuftom 
recorded  in  Job.  xxxi.  32.  and  Matt.  xxv.  35.)  would  never  admit  us,  we  had  now 
and  then  occafion  enough  to  meditate  upon  the  fame  diftrefs  with  the  Levite  and  his 
company,  (Judges  xix.  15.)  when  there  was  no  man  that  would  take  them  into  his  houfe 
for  lodging  ;  and  of  the  propriety  there  was  to  place  (1  Tim.  v.  10.  Heb.  xiii.  2.)  the 
lodging  and  entertaining  of  Grangers  among  good  works. 

But  when  we  travel  in  the  open  country,  at  a  diftance  from  thefe  towns  and  villages, 
as  in  Arabia  and  the  greatefl  part  of  Barbary,  we  are  to  take  our  chance,  both  with 
regard  to  our  food  and  our  lodgings,  as  wiil  be  hereafter  more  particular  related.  As 
to  our  food,  we  were  fometimes  provident  enough  to  take  care  of  it,  efpecially  in  Arabia. 
But  to  have  furnifhed  ourfelves  with  tents  in  travelling  through  thofe  deferts,  would 
have  been  both  cumberfome  and  expenfivc  ;  befides  the  fufpicion  it  might  have  raifed 
in  the  jealous  Arabs,  that  the  perfons  they  belonged  to,  were  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
rank  and  condition,  and  confequently  would  be  too  rich  and  tempting  a  booty  to  be 
fuffered  to  efcape.  The  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  were  concerned  not  many  years 
ago  in  an  embafly  to  Abyffinia,  by  order  of  the  French  King,  found  this  to  be  too  true, 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives. 

As  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion,  particularly  in  the  defcription  of  Barbary,  to 
mention  the  Kabyles,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Moors,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife,  that 
the  Kabyles  have  generally  the  appellation  of  Beni,  as  the  Arabs  have  that  of  Welled, 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  their  refpective  founders.  Both  words  have  the  fame  fignili- 
cation,  and  denote  the  children  or  offspring  of  fuch  a  tribe  :  thus,  Beni  Rafoid  and 
Welled  Half  1,  equally  fignify  the  Ions  of  Rafhid  and  the  fons  of  Haifa  ;  or  the  Rajhides 
or  Halfides,  as  the  ancient  geographers  and  hiflorians  would  have  named  them.  We 
may  obferve  further,  that  the  Kabyles  ufually  live  upon  the  mountains,  in  little  villages, 
called  dajkrabs,  made  up  of  mud-walled  hovels  (or  gurbies,  according  to  their  own 
appellation)  ;  whereas  the  Arabs,  being  commonly  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are 
therefore  called  Bedoweens,  living,  as  the  Nomades  and  Sccnita;  did  of  old,  in  tents  ; 
a  collection  whereof,  pitched  ufually  in  a  circle,  with  their  doors  opening  towards 
Mecca,  is  called  a  douwar.  Bur.  the  Moors,  who  are  the  defcendents  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Mauritanians,  live  all  over  Barbary,  as  the  lurks  likewife  do,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;  habitations  more  permanent  than  thole  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  are 
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more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  Kabyles.  The  language  of  the  Moors  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Arabs  ;  the  particular  dialects  being  alike  in  them  both,  according  to  their 
nearer  or  more  diftant  fituation  from  Egypt,  where  there  language  is  fuppofed  to  be 
ipoken  in  the  greateft  propriety  and  perfection. 

If  therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels,  we  did  not  fall  in  with  any  of  the  dajkrahs 
of  the  Kabyles,  or  with  the  douwars  of  the  Arabs,  or  with  the  towns  or  villages  above 
mentioned,  we  had  nothing  to  protect  us  from  the  inclemency  either  of  the  heat  of 
the  day,  or  the  cold  of  the  night,  unlefs  we  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  cave  or  grove  of 
trees,  the  flielve  of  a  rock,  or  with  fome  ancient  arches,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
fo  many  citterns.  At  thefe  times,  which  indeed  feldom  happened,  our  horfes  were 
the  greateft.  fufferers  ;  and  as  they  were  always  our  firft  care,  we  gathered  for  them 
ftubble,  grafs,  or  boughs  of  trees,  before  we  fat  down  and  examined  what  fragments 
of  fome  former  meal  were  referved  for  ourfelves. 

In  travelling  along  the  fea-coaft  of  Syria,  and  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai,  we  were 
in  little  or  no  danger  of  being  either  robbed  or  infulted,  provided  we  kept  compaay 
with  the  caravan  *,  and  did  not  ftray  from  it ;  but  a  neglect  of  this  kind,  through  too 
great  an  eagernefs  in  looking  after  plants  and  other  curiofities,  may  expofe  the  traveller, 
as  it  once  did  myfelf,  to  the  great  danger  of  being  affaflinnted.  For  whilft  I  was  thus 
amufing  myfelf,  and  had  loft  fight  of  the  caravan,  I  was  fuddenly  overtaken  and  (trip- 
ped by  three  ftrolling  Arabs ;  and  had  not  the  divine  Providence  interpofed  in  raifrng 
compaflion  in  one,  whilft  the  other  two  were  fighting  for  my  clothes  (mean  and  ragged 
as  they  were),  I  muft  inevitably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  rapine  and  cruelty.  In 
the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  the  ifthmus  betwixt  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  our  conductors 
cannot  be  too  numerous,  whole  clans  of  Arabs,  from  fifty  to  five  hundred,  fometimes 
looking  out  for  a  booty.  This  was  the  cafe  of  our  caravan,  in  travelling  (A.  D.  1722.) 
from  Ramah  to  Jerufalem  ;  where,  exclufive  of  three  or  four  hundred  fpabees,  four 
bands  of  Turkifh  infantry,  with  the  ?nofolo?n,  or  general,  at  the  head  of  them,  were  not 
able,  or  durft  not  at  leaft,  protect  us  from  the  repeated  infults,  ravages,  and  barbarities 
of  the  Arabs.  There  was  fcarce  a  pilgrim,  and  we  were  upwards  of  fix  thoufand,  who 
did  not  fuffer,  either  by  lofing  a  part  of  his  clothes,  or  his  money :  and  when  thefe 
failed,  then  the  barbarians  took  their  revenge,  by  unmercifully  beating  us  with  their 
pikes  and  javelins.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the  many  inftanccs  of  that  day's 
rapine  and  cruelty,  in  which  I  myfelf  had  a  principal  fhare,  being  forcibly  taken  at 
Jeremkil  or  Anathoth,  as  an  hoftage  for  the  payment  of  their  unreafonable  demands, 
where  I  was  very  barbaroufly  ufed  and  infulted  all  that  night ;  and  provided  the  aga  of 
Jerufalem,  with  a  great  force,  had  not  refcued  me  the  next  morning,  I  fliould  not  have 
feen  fo  fpeedy  an  end  of  my  fufferings. 

But  in  Barbary,  where  the  Arabian  tribes  are  more  under  fubjeclion,  I  rarely  was 
guarded  by  more  than  three  fpabees  and  a  fervant ;  all  of  us  well  armed  with  guns, 
piftols,  and  fcimitars  ;  though  even  here  we  were  fometimes  obliged  to  augment  our 
numbers,  particularly  when  we  travelled  either  among  the  independent  tribes,  or  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  or  where  two    contiguous   clans   were  at 

*  Vox  Perfk-aeft  carvan,  id  eft,  negotiator,  vel  collective  negotiators ;  fc.  tota  eorum  cohors  limul  iter 
faciens,  qua;  Avabicr  cafila  vocatur.  Hue  mercatorum  hofpitia  publica,  quae  Arabibus  audiunt  can,  Perils 
carvan  fcrai  nomlnamur,  1  e.  caravans  hofpittum.  Nam  f,rai  tit  qusevis  dwntu  ampla ;  unde  in  Conftan- 
linopoli,  imperatoris  paratium  fceminaium  Turcis  dicitur,  nomine  Perlico,  ferai,  Europxis  minus  bene  /trail 
et  feraglio.  Vid.  Perits.  Itinera  Mundi,  ed.  T.Hyde,  p.  61.  In  thefe  cans,  hanes,  or  caravan  ferais,  we 
can  fomctiir.es  purchafe  (haw  and  provender  for  our  horfes,  mules,  &c.  though,  generally  fpeaking,  they 
fupply  us  barely  with  ;i  dirty  room  to  lodge  in,  being  built  in  fquares,  with  an  area  or  quadrangle  within 
for  the  reception  of  our  hoifes,  &c. 
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riance.  Thefe,  and  fuch  like  barammees,  as  the  free-booters  are  ufually  named  in  thefc 
countries,  muft  be  what  the  Europeans  call  wild  Arabs  ;  for  there  is  no  fuch  name  pe- 
culiar to  any  one  particular  clan  or  body  of  them,  they  being  all  the  fame,  with  the  like 
inclinations  (whenever  a  proper  opportunity  or  temptation  offers  itfelf)  of  robbing, 
ftripping,  and  murdering,  not  ftrangers  only,  but  alfo  one  another.  In  prcof  of  this, 
I  need  only  mention  the  many  heaps  of  ftones  that  we  meet  with  in  feveral  places  in 
Barbary,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia,  which  have  been  gradually  erected  (as  fo 
many  figns,  Ezek.  xxxix.  15.)  over  travellers  thus  barbaroufly  murdered  ;  the  Arabs, 
according  to  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  among  them,  contributing  each  of  them  a  ftone 
whenever  they  pafs  by  them.  We  read  of  fomething  like  this,  Jofh.  vii.  26.  and  viii.  29. 
and  2  Sam.  xviii.  1 7.  where  great  heaps  of  ftones  are  faid  to  be  raifed  over  Achan, 
over  the  King  of  Ai,  and  over  Abfalom. 

However,  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  the  falling  into  the  hands  of  thefe  haram- 
mees,  the  greateft  fafety  for  a  traveller  is  to  be  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  the  country,  or 
to  be  dreffed  like  one  of  his  fpahees.  For  the  Arabs  are  very  jealous  and  inquifnive, 
fufpecting  all  ftrangers  to  be  fpies,  and  fent  to  take  a  furvey  of  thofe  lands,  which,  at 
one  time  or  other  (as  they  have  been  taught  to  fear  )  are  to  be  reftored  to  the 
Chriftians. 

In  our  journies  betwixt  Kairo  and  Mount  Sinai,  the  heavens  were  every  night  our 
covering  ;  the  fand,  with  a  carpet  lpread  over  it,  was  our  bed  ;  and  a  change  of  rai- 
ment, made  up  into  a  bundle,  was  our  pillow.  And  in  this  fituation  we  were  every 
night  wet  to  the  fkin,  by  the  copious  dew  that  dropt  upon  us,  though,  without  the  leaft 
danger  (fuch  is  the  excellency  of  this  climate)  of  catching  cold.  The  continued  heat 
of  the  day  afterwards,  made  us  often  wifh  that  thefe  refrigerations  could  have  been 
hourly  repeated.  Our  camels  (for  horfes  or  mules  require  too  much  water  to  be  em- 
ployed in  thefe  deferts),  were  made  to  kneel  down  (Gen.  xxiv.  11.)  in  a  circle  round 
about  us,  with  their  faces  looking  from  us,  and  their  respective  loads  and  faddles  placed 
behind  them.  In  this  fituation,  as  they  are  very  watchful  animals,  and  awake  with  the 
leaft  noife,  they  ferved  us  inftead  of  a  guard. 

As  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting,  in  thefe  lonefome  and  dreary  deferts  of  Arabia, 
with  the  leaft  hofpitality  or  entertainment,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  along  with  us  every 
thing  that  was  neceffary  for  fo  long  and  tedious  a  journey.  We  took  care  in  the  firft 
place  to  provide  ourfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  goats  fkins  (the  xtmi,  or  bottles, 
fo  often  mentioned  in  fcripture),  which  we  filled  with  water  every  four  or  five 
days,  or  oftcner  if  we  found  it.  We  laid  in  a  provifion  likewife  of  wine  and  brandy. 
Barley,  with  a  few  beans  intermixed,  or  elfe  the  flour  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  of 
them,  made  into  balls  with  a  little  water,  was  the  provender  of  our  camels.  We  pro- 
vided for  ourfelves  wheat-flour,  rice,  bifcuit,  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  olives,  lentils,  potted 
flefh,  and  fuch  things  as  would  keep  fweet  and  wholefome  during  two  months,  the 
fpace  commonly  taken  up  in  completing  this  journey.  Nor  fhould  our  wooden  bafon 
and  copper  pot  be  omitted ;  the  latter  whereof  was  the  neceffary  utenfil  for  cooking  our 
provifions,  the  other  for  ferving  it  up,  or  kneading  therein  our  unleavened  cakes.  Thefe 
two  veffels  made  up  the  whole  of  our  kitchen  furniture.  When  we  were  therefore 
either  to  boil  or  to  bake,  the  camels  dung  that  we  found  left  by  fome  preceding  caravan 
(for  wood  is  very  fcarce)  was  our  ufual  fuel  ;  which,  after  being  left  a  day  or  two  in  the 
fun,  quickly  catches  fire,  and  burns  like  charcoal.  No  fooner  was  our  food  prepared, 
whether  it  was  potted  flefh,  boiled  with  rice,  a  lentil  foup  (the  red  pottage,  Gen.  xxv.  30.) 
or  unleavened  cakes  ferved  up  with  oil  or  honey,  than  one  of  the  Arabs  («;/  to  eat  his 
morfel  alone,  Job  xxxi.  17.),  after  having  placed  himfelf  upon  the  highelt  Ipot.of  ground 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  calls  out  thrice,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  all  his  brethren,  the  fons 
cf  the  faithful,  to  come  and  partake  of  it,  though  none  of  them  were  in  view,  or  per- 
haps within  a  hundred  miles  of  us.  This  cuftorn  however  they  maintain  to  be  a  token 
at  lea  ft  of  their  great  benevolence,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  their  hofpitality, 
provided  they  could  have  had  an  opportunity  to  fhew  it. 

But  travelling  in  Barbary  is  of  a  quite  different  nature.  Here  we  always  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  douwars  of  the  Arabs  (not  being  fond  of  vifiting  the  Kabyles,  who  are  a 
fet  of  fturdy  fellows  not  fo  eafily  managed),  where  we  are  entertained  at  free  coft,  as  in 
the  towns  and  villages  above  mentioned,  and  as  we  read  of  the  wayfaring  man,  Jer.  xiv.  8. 
for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  For  in  this  country,  the  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants,  are 
obliged,  either  by  long  cuftom,  by  the  particular  tenure  of  their  lands,  or  from  fear 
and  compulsion,  to  give  the fpahees  and  their  company  the  mounah,  as  they  call  it, 
which  is  fuch  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  ourfelves,  together  with  ftraw  and 
barley  for  our  mules  and  horfes.  Befides  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  bafket  of  figs,  raifins, 
or  dates,  which  upon  our  arrival  were  prefented  to  us,  to  ftay  our  appetites,  the  mafter 
of  the  tent  where  we  lodged  fetched  us  from  his  flock  (according  to  the  number  of  our 
company)  a  kid  or  a  goat,  a  lamb  or  a  fheep,  half  of  which  was  immediately  feethed  by 
his  wife,  and  ferved  up  with  cufcafooe  ;  the  reft  was  made  kab-ab,  i.  e.  cut  into  pieces 
(juij-uxaoi'  is  the  term,.  Horn.  II.  A.  ver.  465.)  and  roafted,  which  we  referved  for  our 
breakfaft  or  dinner  the  next  day. 

Yet  the  cold  and  the  dews  that  we  were  every  night  expofed  to,  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia, 
did  not  incommode  us  half  fo  much  as  the  vermin  and  infects  of  all  kinds,  which  never 
failed  to  moleft  us  in  Barbary.  Befides  fleas  and  lice,  which  might  be  faid,  without  a 
miracle,  to  be  here  in  all  their  quarters,  the  apprehenfions  we  were  under,  in  fome  parts 
at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten  or  ftung  by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper  or  the  veno- 
mous fpider,  rarely  failed  to  interrupt  our  repofe,  a  refrefhment  fo  very  grateful  and  fo 
highly  neceffary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Upon  fight  indeed  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
venomous  beafts,  a  thaleb,  or  writer,  who  was  one  of  my  fpahees,  after  he  had  muttered 
a  few  myftical  words,  exhorted  us  all  to  take  courage,  and  not  be  afraid  of  fuch  crea- 
tures, as  he  had  made  tame  and  harmlefs  by  his  charms  and  incantations.  We  were 
likewife  no  lefs  offended  (from  whence  we  might  leaft  expect  it)  by  their  young  kids, 
lambs,  and  calves,  that  are  tied  up  every  night  under  the  eaves  of  their  tents,  to  prevent 
them  from  fucking  their  dams.  For  the  cords  ufed  upon  thefe  occafions,  being  made 
only  of  yarn  loofely  fpun,  the  fretful  creatures  are  every  moment  breaking  loofe, 
dropping  their  dung  and  trampling  upon  us. 

When  we  were  entertained  in  a  courteous  manner  (for  the  Arabs  will  fometimes  fup- 
ply  us  with  nothing  till  it  is  extorted  by  forcej,  the  author  ufed  to  give  the  mafter  of  the 
tent  a  knife,  a  couple  of  flints,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  Englifh  gun-powder  ;  which, 
being  much  ftronger  than  their  own,  is  in  great  efteem,  and  kept  chiefly  for  the  prim- 
ing of  their  fire-arms.  If  the  lallah,  or  lady,  his  wife,  had  been  obliging  alfo  in  her 
way,  by  making  our  cufcafooe  favoury,  and  with  expedition,  flie  would  return  a  thoufand 
thanks  for  a  fkean  of  thread,  or  for  a  large  needle,  or  for  a  pair  of  fciffars  ;  all  of 
them  great  rarities,  and  very  engaging  prefents  with  thefe  people.  An  ordinary  filk 
handkerchief,  of  two  fhillings  value,  was  a  prefent  for  a  princefs. 

During  the  exceffive  heats  of  the  fummer,  and  efpecially  when  we  were  apprehenfive 
of  being  intercepted  by  the  free-booting  Arabs,  or  harammees,  we  then  travelled  in  the 
night,  which  having  no  eyes,  according  to  their  proverb,  few  of  them  dare  venture  out, 
as  not  knowing  the  unforefeen  and  unexpected  dangers  and  ambufcades  which  they 
might  poffibly  fall  into.     At  this  time,  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  to  re- 
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membrance  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Pfahnift,  Pfal.  civ.  20.  "  Thou  makeft  darknefs 
that  it  may  be  night ;  wherein  all  the  beads  of  the  foreft  do  move."  The  lions  roaring 
after  their  prey,  the  leopards,  the  hyaenas,  the  jackalls,  and  a  variety  of  other  ravenous 
creatures  crying  out  to  their  fellows,  Ifa.  xiii.  22.  and  xxxiv.  14.  (the  different  fexes 
perhaps  finding  out  and  correfponding  in  this  manner  with  their  mates),  break  in  very 
awfully  upon  the  folitude,  and  the  fafety  likewife,  that  we  might  otherwife  promife  to 
ourlelves  at  this  feafon. 

Our  horfes  and  camels  keep  generally  a  conftant  pace ;  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  and  an  half,  the  other  of  three  geographical  miles  an  hour  ;  fixty  of  which 
miles,  according  to  my  calculation,  conflitute  one  degree  of  a  great  circle.  The  fpace 
we  travelled  over  was  firft  of  all  computed  by  hours,  and  then  reduced  into  miles, 
which,  in  the  following  observations,  when  Roman  is  not  mentioned,  are  always  to  be 
taken  for  geographical  miles.  I  alighted  ufually  at  noon  to  take  the  fun's  meridian 
altitude  (called  by  the  Arabs,  the  weighing  of  the  fun),  and  thereby  adjuft  the  latitudes; 
obferving  all  along  the  courfe  and  direction  of  our  travelling  by  a  pocket  compafs, 
the  variation  whereof  (A.D.  1727)  I  found  at  Algiers  to  be  140,  and  at  Tunis  160  to 
the  weft.  Every  evening  therefore,  as  foon  as  we  arrived  at  our  connack  *,  for  fo  the 
fpahecs  call  the  tents,  the  houfes,  or  places  where  we  put  up,  I  ufed  to  examine  what 
latitude  we  were  in,  how  many  hours,  and  in  what  direction  we  had  that  day  travelled, 
making  proper  allowances  for  the  feveral  windings  and  occafional  deviations  that  we 
had  made  out  of  the  dired  road.  In  our  paflage  through  the  mountains  and  forefts, 
or  where  the  plains  were  cut  through  with  rivers  (for  we  no  where  met  with  hedges, 
or  mounds,  or  inclofures,  to  retard  and  moled,  us),  it  frequently  happened,  that  when 
we  had  travelled  eight  hours,  i.e.  twenty-four  miles,  they  were,  according  to  the 
method  above  laid  down,  and  as  far  as  longitude  or  latitude  were  concerned,  to  be 
eftimated  for  no  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  I  found  by  obfervation  the  latitude 
of  Algiers,  by  which  that  of  other  places  is  regulated,  to  be  30  32'  30"  eafl;  of  London, 
which,  in  the  maps,  is  my  firlf  meridian  ;  according  to  which,  they  are  all  of  them  laid 
down  and  projected.  Mr.  Sanfon,  who  attended  for  many  years  the  viceroy  of  Con- 
flantina  as  his  flave  and  furgeon,  fupplied  me  with  a  great  many  geographical  remarks 
concerning  that  province;  in  the  defcription  of  which,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Lambefe,  I  am  likewife  obliged  to  the  learned  and  curious  Dr.  PoilTonel,  who  took 
A.D.  1726,  a  furvcy  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  at  the 
expence  cf  the  French  King.  In  the  defcription  of  the  weftern  portion  of  the  Zeugi- 
tania,  which  the  civil  wars,  A.D.  1727,  prevented  me  from  vifiting,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  the  learned  Father  Francifco  Ximenes,  then  the  Spanifh  adminiflrador  at 
Tunis,  who  very  generoufly  communicated  to  me  his  notes  and  remarks,  which  he 
had  made  in  his  feveral  journies  over  thofe  parts.  The  provinces  of  Zaab,  Wadrang, 
and  the  other  fouthern  diftrifls  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  are  laid  down  from  the 
repeated  accounts  which  I  received  of  thofe  countries  from  the  inhabitants  themfelves ; 

*  Connac  is  at  prrfent  the  fame  appellation  in  the  Eaft  with  the  TavSo^wv  and  xalx^ua  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  which  arc  rendered  inns  or  hofpitia.  But  excepting  the  caravanfernis,  which  may  in 
fome  meafure  anfwer  to  the  tkvco;^.*  and  xalaXupara,  (thofe  which  1  have  feen  were  only  bare  walls),  there 
are,  prop  ily  fpeaking,  no  houfca  of  entertainment  in  this  country,  in  the  fenfe  at  lead  that  we  under!;  i.id 
inns  01  hjpitia;  riz.  where  we  can  be  provided  with  lodgings,  prou'fions,  and  other  neceffarics  for  our 
money-  t°r  a  connac  denotes  the  place  itfelt  only,  whether  covered  or  not,  where  the  trj^ellers  or  caravans 
halt  or  b'e;<k  off  their  journey  for  a  time,  in  order  to  rcfiefh  themfelves  and  their  beads  of  burden.  Thug 
the  mtilon,  or  ivn,  Gen.xlii.  27.  and  xliii.  21.  &c.  where  the  fons  of  Jacob  opened  their  facks  to  give 
their  :iffes  provender,  arc  no  other  than  one  of  'he  like  flations,  which  1  have  deicribed  above  in  Arabia, 
1117..  the  place  where  they  themfelves  refted  and  unloaded  their  affeg, 
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with  whom  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  converfing  in  almoil  every  city  of 
Barbary.  And  as  I  rarely  found  them  difagree  in  their  accounts,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  1  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  impofed  upon  by  them. 

The  feveral  names  of  the  places  and  tribes  of  thefe  kingdoms,  are  all  of  them 
written  according  to  the  Englifh  pronunciation,  and  the  force  of  our  own  alphabet. 
The  Arabic  letters,  ^  $  -»,  anfwering  to  our  /',  h,  and  w,  make  thole  words  (which  in- 
deed are  very  numerous)  wherein  they  occur,  to  have  an  eafier  tranfition  into  our 
language,  than  into  the  French  or  Italian ;  and,  for  the  want  of  the  like  correspondent 
letters,  the  authors  who  have  defcribed  thefe  countries,  have  generally  mifcalled  the 
true  Arabic  appellations,  and  thereby  rendered  them  ufelefs  to  travellers,  as  I  can 
fpeak  by  experience,  in  making  inquiries  after  particular  places  there  recorded,  by 
being  thus  llrangely  expreffed  in  thofe  idioms. 

We  iearn  from  the  Notitia,  that  there  were,  at  one  time  or  other,  more  than  fix 
hundred  epifcopal  fees  in  Barbary ;  though,  for  want  of  geographical  circumflances, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  adjuft  the  fituation  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  them.  And, 
in  examining  their  ruins,  1  have  often  wondered  that  there  fhould  remain  fo  many  altars 
and  tokens  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  and  fo  very  few  croffes  or  other  monu- 
ments of  Christianity.  Yet  even  this  may  perhaps  be  well  enough  accounted  for, 
from  that  great  hatred  and  contempt  which  the  Saracens  have  always  had  for  the 
Christian  name,  and  of  their  taking  all  imaginable  opportunities  to  obliterate  and 
destroy  it ;  wherein  they  are  further  encouraged,  by  finding  not  only  a  number  of 
coins,  but  large  pieces  of  lead  and  iron  alfo,  wherewith  the  hones  which  they  are  thus 
industrious  to  pull  down,  are  bound  together.  But  of  thefe  coins,  I  rarely  met  with 
any  that  were  either  valuable  or  curious.  Such  of  them  as  are  purely  African,  or 
Carthaginian,  or  carry  along  with  them  at  least  the  infignia  and  characteristics  of  being 
(truck  there  or  in  Sicily,  and  other  of  their  colonies,  may  be  well  accounted  the  rareft ; 
not  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  Miffilia,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  lower  empire,  nor 
of  the  coins,  which  are  equally  common,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Alex- 
ander, Gordianus,  and  Philippus ;  in  whofe  times  thefe  parts  of  Africa  appear  to  have 
been  adorned  with  the  mod  i'umptuous  edifices.  I  have  fome  pieces  likewife  of  glafs 
'money,  found  in  the  ruins  of  fuch  of  their  buildings,  as  were  erected  by  their  fultans, 
w'z.  Occ'ba  and  Ben  Egib.  For  thefe,  no  lefs  than  thofe  that  were  ere&ed  by  their 
predecefiors,  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  have  been  equally  subject  to  their  changes 
and  revolutions.  Thefe  coins,  of  which  I  have  two  forts,  the  one  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
farthing,  the  other  of  a  filver  two-pence,  are  flat  and  plain  on  the  one  fide,  and  im- 
prefled  on  the  other  with  the  Mahometan  creed,  viz.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God : 
Mohammed  is  the  apoftle  of  God." 

But,  to  return  to  what  was  the  more  immediate  defign  of  this  preface  :  our  ftages 
or  days  journies  were  not  always  the  fame.  For  when  any  danger  was  apprehended, 
we  then  travelled  through  as  many  by-paths  as  our  conductors  were  acquainted  with  ; 
riding  in  this  manner,  without  halting,  fometimes  twelve,  fometimes  fifteen  hours. 
Nav,  in  returning  from  Jerufalem,  fo  vigilant  were  the  Arabs  in  diftreffing  the  pilgrims, 
and  particularly  myfelf,  that  notwithstanding  we  had  ihejljeck,  or  faint,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  with  twenty  of  his  armed  fervants  to  protect  us,  we  retted  only  one  hour  in  two- 
and-twenty ;  for  fo  long  a  time  we  were  in  travelling,  and  that  very  brifkly,  betwixt 
Sichem  and  Mount  Carmel.  But  in  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  an  ordinary 
day's  journey,  exclufive  of  the  time  taken  up  in  making  observations,  rarely  exceeded 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Our  conttant  practice  was,  to  rife  at  break  of  day,  fet  forward 
with  the  fun,  and  travel  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon ;  at  which  time  we  began  to 
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look  out  for  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  who,  to  prevent  Rich  parties  as  ours  from 
living  at  free  charges  upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  woods,  vallies,  or  places  the 
lead  confpicuous.  And  indeed,  unlefs  we  difcovered  their  flocks,  the  fmoke  of  their 
tents,  or  heard  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  it  was  fometimes  with  difficulty  if  at  all  that 
we  found  them.  Here,  as  was  before  obferved,  we  were  accommodated  with  the 
mounah  ;  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travelling  the  next  day, 

We  cbane'd  to  find 
A  new  repafl,  or  an  untafted  fprin.g, 
We  blefs'd  our  ftars,  and  thought  it  luxury. 

This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  thefe  countries,  and  thefe  are  its  pleafures  and 
amufements  ;  few  indeed  in  comparifon  with  the  many  toils  and  fatigues  ;  fewer  flill 
with  regard  to  the  greater  perils  and  dangers  that  either  continually  alarm,  or  actually 
befet  us.  And  befides,  as  the  reader  will  have  too  frequent  occafion  to  remark,  the 
difcoveries  we  are  thus  eager  to  purfue,  and  which  are  the  occafion  of  all  this  anxiety 
and  labour,  how  feldom  is  it  that  they  anfwer  our  expectations  ?  Even  thefe  larger 
fcenes  of  ruin  and  defolation  at  Jol  Casfarea,  Cirta,  Carthage,  and  other  of  the  more 
celebrated  cities  in  Africa,  where  we  flattered  ourfelves  to  be  entertained  with  luch 
diil'ufive  fcenes  of  antiquity  and  inftruction,  yet,  when  we  come  more  nearly  to  view 
and  examine  them,  how  infinitely  do  they  fall  fhort  of  what  before  hand  we  had  con- 
ceived in  our  minds  of  their  beauty  and  munificence.  Inftead  of  really  diverting  or  in- 
ftructing  us  in  the  manner  we  apprehended,  they  have  fometimes  produced  quite  con- 
trary effects,  by  engaging  us  at  once  in  a  very  ferious  turn  of  thought  and  meditation. 
For  here  we  are  immediately  flruck  with  the  very  folitude  of  thefe  few  domes,  arches, 
and  porticos  that  are  left  ftanding,  which  hiftory  informs  us,  were  once  crowded  with 
inhabitants  ;  where  Scyphax  and  Maffinifla,  Scipio  and  Cefar,  the  orthodox  Chriftians 
and  the  Arians,  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have  given  laws  in  their  turn.  Every 
heap  of  ruins  points  out  to  us  the  weaknefs  and  inftability  of  all  human  art  and  con- 
trivance, reminding  us  further  of  the  many  thoufands  that  lie  buried  below  them, 
which  are  now  loft  in  oblivion,  and  forgotten  to  the  world.  Whilft  we  are  full  of 
thefe  thoughts  and  meditations,  Chriftianity  fteps  in  to  our  relief,  acquainting  us  that 
we  are  only  Jlrangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth  ;  fceking  a  city,  not  like  thefe,  fubject  to 
the  ftrokes  of  time  and  fortune,  but  which  hath  ever  lafling  foundations,  %uhofc  builder 
and  maker  is  God,  Heb.  xi.  9.  &c. 


["RAVELS  OR  OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  BARBARY. 

PART  I. 

GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    ALGIERS. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers  in  general. 

r|^IIE  kingdom  of  Algiers,  fince  it  became  fubject  to  the  Turks,  has  been  one  of  the 
JL   mod  confiderable  diftricts  of  that  part  of  Africa,  which  the  latter  ages  have  known 
by  the  name  of  Barbary  *.     It  is  bounded  to  the  welt,  with  Twunt  and  the  neighbour- 
ing 

*  Africa  veteribus   prcprie   dida,  hodie    Baib:iria   quibufdam  vocatur,  aliis   Barbariaj   pars.     Thuan. 
Hid.  1.  vii.  Moras,  Alarbts,  Cabayles,  y  algunos   Tiucos,  todoa   gente   puerca,  fu/.ia,  lorpe,  indomita, 
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ing  mountains  of  Trara  ;  to  the  fouth,  with  the  Sahara,  or  defert ;   to  the  eaft,  with 
the  river  Zaine,  the  ancient  Tufca  ;  and  to  the  north,  with  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Sanfon  *,  in  bounding  this  kingdom  with  the  rivers  Mulvia  and  Barbar,  as  he 
calls  the  Mullooiah  and  the  Zaine,  makes  it  900  miles  from  eaft  to  weft ;  De  la 
Croixf,  720;  Luyts  |,  by  reckoning  48I  miles  for  one  degree  of  longitude, 
allows  it  to  be  about  630  :  whereas  others  §  make  it  of  a  lefs  extent.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  exa&eft  obfervations  which  I  could  make  myfelf,  or  receive  from  others,  I 
find  the  true  length  of  this  kingdom,  from  Twunt  (which  lies  40  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Mullooiah)  to  the  river  Zaine,  to  be,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  480  miles  ;  the  firft 
lying  in  o°  16'  W.  longitude  from  London  ;  and  the  latter,  upon  whofe  weftern  banks 
Tabarka  is  fituated,  in  90  1 6'  to  the  eaft. 

There  is  not  the  like  difagreement  among  thefe  geographers,  in  relation  to  the  breadth 
of  this  kingdom,  though  none  of  them||  make  it  lefs  than  150  miles  where  it  is  the  nar- 
rowed ;  nor  more  than  240  where  it  is  the  broadeft.  The  breadth  indeed,  though 
much  fliort  of  thefe  accounts,  is  not  every  where  the  fame  :  for  near  Tlem-fan  it  is  not 
above  40  miles  from  the  Sahara  to  the  fea  coaft  ;  near  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Sigg,  and 
Shelliff,  it  is  about  60  ;  which,  in  the  weftern  part  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  taken  at 
a  medium  for  the  extent  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Tell,  i.  e.  land  proper  for  tillage. 
But,  to  the  eaftward  of  Algiers,  the  breadth  is  more  confiderable  ;  particularly  in  the 
meridians  of  Boujejah,  Jijel,  and  Bona,  where  it  is  never  lefs  than  100  miles. 

With  regard  to  the  old  geography,  Pliny  ^[,  who  is  followed  herein  by  Martianus  **, 
makes  the  breadth  alone  of  the  Mauritania?  to  be  467  miles,  /.  e.  300  miles  at  lead 
more  than  will  agree  with  that  part  of  this  kingdom  which  anfwers  thereto.  The 
200  miles  likewife,  which  the  fame  author  ft  lays  down  for  the  particular  breadth  of 
Numidia,  is  nearer  the  truth,  though  ftill  with  an  excefs  of  at  leaft  60  miles.  Ptolemy  J  J, 
by  placing  the  Mauritania  Casfarienfis  between  the  Malva  and  the  Ampfaga,  (or  the 
Great  River,  as  it  is  now  called)  ;  i.  e.  from  long.  1 1°  10'  to  long.  260  15',  extends 
that  province  alone,  (by  allowing,  agreeably  to  thefe  degrees  of  longitude,  as  it  has 
been  already  oblerved,  48 \  miles  to  one  degree);  upwards  of  700  miles.  And  if  to 
thefe  we  add  240,  i.  e.  the  50  diftance,  as  he  makes  it,  betwixt  the  Ampfaga  and 
Tabraca,  the  whole  diftance  betwixt  the  Malva  and  Tabraca  will  be  940  miles,  ;'.  e. 
betwixt  Twunt  and  Tabarca  900  miles.  Neither  muft  we  omit  another  great  error 
of  this  author,  who,  by  placing  his  great  promontory,  or  Cape  Hone,  as  it  is  now 
called,  in  N.  lat.  350,  and  the  Ampfaga  in  31°  45';  and  fo,  in  proportion  of  the  inter- 
jacent places,  makes  this  part  of  the  fea- coaft  to  lie  in  an  E.S.E.  direction:  whereas 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  as  far  as  Rus-acconatter,  near  Algiers,  lies  the  contrary  way, 
or  nearly  in  a  N.E.  direction;  not  to  mention  other  particular  places  in  his  tables, 
relative  to  them  both,  which  are  put  50  or  300  miles  further  to  the  S.  than  they  are 
found  to  be  by  obfervation. 


inauil,  inhumana,  beftial  :  y  por  tanto  timo  porcierto  razon,  el  que  da  pocos  anos  aca  acofhimbro  llamar 
a  e(la  Una,  Barbaria  puts,  &c.  D.  Hacdo  de  la  captiuidad  en  fu  Topogr.  e  Hiftor.  de  Argel.  p.126. 
Vallad,  161 2. 

*   L'  Afn'que  en  pluficurs  Cartes  nouvelles.   Sec.  p.  23.  a  Paris,  1683. 

f  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  le  Geogr.  Univers.  Tom.  v.  p.  280.  a  Paris,  1705. 

j   Introd.  ad  Geographiam,  p.  669.     Traj  ad  Rhenum,  1692. 

\  Moll's  Geography,   Part  ii.  p.  146.     Lnnd.  1722.     Atlas  Geograph.  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 

||  The  geographical  and  Roman  miles  differ,  as  60  is  to  75^,  i.e.  60  Geogr.  and  75!  Roman  miles  are 
equal  to  1    of  a  great  circle.     Vide  Danville's  Introd.  to  Geogr. 

^|   Plin.l.  v.  c   2.  **   Mart.  Cap.  de  duab.  Maurit. 

•)•(•   Plin.  1.  v.  c.  j.  Jf  Ptol.  1.  iv.  cap.  2. 

And 
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And  then  again,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Portus  Caxili  (a  few  miles  only  from 
Twunt,  our  weftern  boundary)  and  Tabarca  are  placed  nearly^one  thoufand  Roman, 
or 800  geographical  miles  from  each  other;  100 miles  fhort  indeed  of  Ptolemy's  account ; 
though  above  300  miles  more  than  the  real  diftance  betwixt  them.  But  to  fhew,  with- 
out being  too  particular  at  prefent,  how  cautioufly  this  guide  or  directory  is  fometimes 
to  be  followed  or  relied  upon,  we  need  only  give  the  reader,  in  one  view,  fome  of  the 
more  noted  places,  with  their  diftances  as  they  are  marked  down  there,  and  as  they 
have  been  found,  in  the  following  fheets,  by  obfervation,  viz. 

In  the  Itinerary.  In  the  following  obfervations. 

Malva,  or,  according  the  prefent  name,  Mullooiah 

rrom  Cxfarea  316  -  -  or  Sherjhdl  263 

From  Saldis  214  ...  or  Boujeiah  200 

From  Rufficade  118.     Cod.  Vat.  mel.  1 17  or  SLigaia  106 

From  Hippone  Regio  215.     Exemp.  Bland.  I  15  or  Bona  93 

From  Cartliagine  113.  al.  193  -  or  Carthage  2f2 

But  to  return  to  the  modern  geography  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  defcribe  the  further 
extent  of  it,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  dominion,  which  the  Algerines  pretend  to 
beyond  the  Tell,  is  very  uncertain  and  precarious :  for  which  reafon  I  have  fixed  the 
proper  boundaries  and  limits  of  this  kingdom  that  way,  fometimes  upon  the  northern 
fkirts  of  the  Sahara ;  fometimes  upon  the  mod  advanced  parts  of  the  mountains  of 
Atlas;  which,  indeed,  for  the  mod  part,  coincide  with  them.  Some  of  the  villages 
indeed  of  the  province  of  Zaab,  and  others  likewife,  that  have  a  more  diftant  fituation 
from  Algiers,  pay  regularly  their  annual  taxes,  or  at  leaft  give  fome  tokens  of  fub- 
miihon  to  the  Turks  :  but  the  other  communities  are  all  of  them  independent :  whilft 
the  correfpondent  Arabs  are  feldom  brought  under  contribution ;  being  always  upon 
their  guard,  or  at  a  diftance :  particularly  when  the  Turkifh  armies  are  abroad  to 
colled  the  taxes. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  kingdom,  which  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  together  with  the 
whole  trad  of  land  that  lies  in  that  direction  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Egypt, 
is  called  by  mo  ft  of  the  modern  geographers,  Biledulgerid  ;  or,  according  to  its  true 
name,  Blaid  el  Jeridde,  i.  e.  The  dry  country.  Though,  if  we  except  the  Jerid,  a 
fmall  portion  of  it,  that  is  fituated  near  the  Lefler  Syrtis,  and  belongs  to  the  Tunifeans ; 
all  the  reft  of  it  is  known  (at  lea  ft  to  thofe  Arabs  whom  I  have  converfed  with)  by  no 
other  general  name  than  the  Sahara,  i.  e.  The  defcrt,  as  we  may  interpret  it. 

Gramage,  De  la  Croix,  and  other  modern  geographers  divide  this  kingdom  into  a 
great  many  provinces,  according  to  the  feveral  petty  royalties  which,  at  one  time  or 
other,  it  was  cantoned  into,  before  and  after  the  time  of  the  Turkifh  conquefts.  But 
at  prefent  there  are  only  three,  viz.  the  province  of  Tlem-fan,  to  the  weft ;  of  Titterie, 
to  the  fcuth ;  and  of  Conftantina,  to  the  eaft  of  Algiers.  The  Dey  appoints  over 
each  of  thefe  provinces,  a  bey  or  viceroy,  who  has^i  defpotic  power  within  his  jurif- 
didion  ;  and  at  the  appointed  feafons  of  collecting  the  tribute,  upon  a  rebellion,  in- 
furrection,   or  other  the  like  occafions,  is  affifted  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Algiers. 

Thus  ftands,  at  prefent,  the  general  defcriptton  and  divifion  of  this  kingdom,  which, 
upon  comparifon,  will  correfpond  with  the  Provincia  Nova  *   or  Numidia  f  of  the 

•    Kstif  ;-.£ re;  NopaJa,-  Xaiou*  1;  ti  -0  i-mew  txvyayi  —  ra  tv  T«  Ai£l«  s9is  rscura,  to  /*tv  otfji  tdi»  Ka^nJova 

(0  in  xai  A$ftxiv  xoAa/xsi)  rruXtxM,  an  fx  TcW.y  nxTii^yafo-  to  ^i  tfu  TBI  Nojuajw,  nov,  oT»  viiT'  llXiWTO  iTri»'.juao-S>i. 
Dion.  Hill.  Rom.  1.  xliii.  p.  345-6.  ed,  Steph. 

f  Numidx  poficdere  fa  loca,  quae  proxuma  Carthagincm  Numidia  appellatur.  Sal.  Bell.  Jug.  Cantab. 
1710.  §  2  1.  P.2S7.     Ad  Mauritania™  Numidsc  tenent.     Id.  $  22. 

ancient?. 
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ancients.  For  if  we  bound  it  with  the  river  Tufca  *  (/'.  e.  the  Zaine)  to  the  eaft,  it 
will  then  contain  a  part  of  the  Africa  of  Pomponius  Mela  f  and  Ptolemy  \ ;  the  Nu- 
midia  properly  fo  called  §,  or  the  Numidia  of  the  Mafiyli||.  And  again,  as  it  is 
bounded  to  the  weftward  with  the  mountains  of  Trara,  (excepting  that  fmall  fpace 
of  it  which  lies  from  thence  to  the  Mullooiah,  and  belongs  to  the  Weftern  Moors)  it 
will  take  in  the  other  Numidia,  viz.  the  Numidia  of  Mela  ^[,  or  the  Numidia  of  the 
Maflbefyli**  :  this  was  called  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  were  in  full  pofTeffion  of 
it,  the  Mauritania  Casfarienfisff  ;  and,  in  the  middle  age,  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
near  the  city  Sitifi,  took  the  name  of  Sitifenfis,  as  we  learn  from  iEthion,  Ifidore, 
and  other  geographers  of  that  time. 

We  may  well  take  that  remarkable  chain  of  eminences,  which  fometimes  borders 
upon  the  Sahara,  and  fometimes  lies  within  the  Tell  to  be  the  Aftrixis  of  Orofius,  the 
fame  with  Mount  Atlas,  fo  noted  in  hiltory.  Yet,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
mountain  is  not  always  of  that  extraordinary  height  or  bignefs  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  it  by  the  ancients,  being  rarely  or  ever  equal,  as  far  as  I  have  feen,  to 
fome  of  the  greater  mountains  of  our  own  ifland  ;  and  perhaps  can  no  where  (land  in 
competition  either  with  the  Alps,  or  the  Appennines.  If  we  conceive,  in  an  eafy 
afcent,  a  number  of  hills  ufually  of  the  (perpendicular)  height  of  four,  five,  or  fix 
hundred  yards,  with  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  groves  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees 
growing,  one  behind  another,  upon  them ;  and  if,  to  this  profpect,  we  fometimes  add 
a  rocky  precipice  of  fuperior  eminence  and  more  difficult  accefs,  and  place  upon  the 
fide  or  fummit  of  it,  a  mud-walled  Dafhkrah  of  the  Kabyles,  we  fhall  then  have  a 
jufl:  and  lively  picture  of  Mount  Atlas,  without  giving  the  leafl  credit  to  the  nocturnal 
flames,  to  the  melodious  founds,  or  lafcivious  revels  of  fuch  imaginary  beings,  as 
Pliny  J  J,  Solinus,  and  others,  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  attributed  to  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  fome  of  the  old  geographers,  that  thefe  mountains  were 
calledDyris  and  Adiris,  or  Dyrim  and  Adderim  §§  by  the  Indigent  or  firft  inhabitants; 
but  have  not  attempted  to  give  us  the  fignification  or  import  of  thofe  words.  Bochart 
obferves  |[||,  that  Atlas  was  called  Dyris  by  the  Phoenicians ;  perhaps  from  ["iHtt  ]*[^[ 

*  Plin.  1.  v.  cap.  3,  4.  +  P.  Mel.  Afiicas  Defcn'pt.  c.  vii. 

t  Ptolem.  Africa:  Sit.  c.  iii.  Ti;  «  AjfauMj —  <jctv,  ca  Ji/o  'Mai/girawai,  ilimy.MTigcc.  ju.es  ij  TiTyiravn,  tropin  *s 
ia.v7v;  Kataa^r/7ici,  fj.ii'  n  r,  A^ixt;,  wt«  ji  Ki/fuvaixn,  &c.      Agathem.  1.  ii.  cap. 5. 

§  Plin.  ut  fupra.  Solin.  Polyhift.  c.  26.  iEthic.  Cofmog.  Lug.  Bat.  p.  63.  Martian  Capell.de 
duabus  Maui  it.  Ifid.  c.  5. 

||  Strab.  Geog.  ed.  Amft.  1.  ii.  p.  193.  &  1.  xvii.  1188.  Cum  Syphace  Romanis  junfta  amicitia  eft. 
Quod  ubi  Carthaginienfes  acceperunt,  extemplo  ad  Galam  in  parte  altera  Numidia;  (Maffyla  ea  gens 
vocatur)  regnantei.i,  legatos  mittunt.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  §  48.  Syphax  erat  rex  Numidarum.  ibid.  Maflylii 
regnnm  paternum  Mafaniffje  laeti,  ut  ad  regem  diu  defideratum  concefTere.  Syphax,  pulfis  inde  prasfeftis 
prxfidiifque  fnis,  vetere  fe  conlincbat  regno,  neutiquam  quieturus.     Id.  1.  xxx.  $11. 

f  P.  Mel.  c.  vi. 

**  Vid.  Not.  7.  MafanifTa  non  in  pofleffione  modo  paterni  regni  eflet,  fed  etiam  focios  Carthaginien- 
fium  populos,  Mafixfylorum  fines  (id  Syphacis  regnum  erat)  vallaret.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  §  3Z.  Maflaefyli 
gens  affinis  Mantis,  rtgionem  Hifpanixf  maxiine  qua  iita  eft  Carthago  nova,  fpe&ant.     Idem,  l.xxviii.  $17, 

Poll  hos  immenlas  Nomadum  de  femine  gentes, 

Atque  Mafxfylii,  nee  non  Mafylia  proles.  Prtjc'ian.  Perieg.  v.  176-7. 

tf  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  2.     Solin.  Polyhift.  c.  25.      iEthic.  Cofmog.  p.  63.      Ifid  de  Libya,  c.  5.     O  KXcuAo; 
Ji^u  th;  Mai/{B,-  tat,  l~nwni  tvEijusv,   e;  te  to  ti§i  Tsyyiv  Ktu  is  to,  7te§i  Kaicr«'{«a»  («.$'  hVjtsj  xai  oyojua£«-rea  )  xai  $\/o 
a^as-iv  ittsi.3-1  -jcs-etkJe.     Dion.  Hid.  Rom.  I.  Ix.  p.  77  i. 
'  \X  Herod,  p.  2bo.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  1.     Solin.  Polyhift.  c.  14.     Mart.  Capcll.  de  Afric. 
§§   Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  1 185.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  1 .     Solin.  Polyhift,  xxiv.     Mart.  Capell.de  Afr. 
HI!  Phil.  1. ii.  c.  13.  !HI  Vid.  Schindler.     Lex.  in  voce. 

4  Addir, 
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dddir,  which  fignifies  great  or  mighty.  Upon  the  fea  coaft  of  Tingitania,  we  find 
RufTadirum,  Pu<r<raJ»fov,  a  word  of  near  affinity  with  it,  mentioned  by  Mela,  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinerary.  The  fame  name  likewife,  or  Rafaddar,  is  given  at 
prefent  by  the  Moors  to  Cape  Bon,  the  Promontorium  Mercurii ;  thereby  denoting 
a  large  confpicuous  cape,  promontory,  or  foreland.  Or  rather,  as  Mount  Atlas  runs 
for  the  mod  part  eaft  and  weft,  and  confequently  bounds  the  profpecl:  as  well  as  the 
agriculture  of  the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  to  the  fouth ;  we  may  deduce  the 
names  above-mentioned  from  the  afpeel:  and  fituation  of  the  mountains  themfelves,  to 
whom  they  are  attributed.  For,  among  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  Dohor  ftill  denotes 
the  place  or  afpecT:  of  the  fun  at  noon  day,  as  Derem  *  does  the  like  in  the  Hebrew. 
If  then  we  chcofe  to  call  it,  not  fimply  Dyrim  with  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  Adderim 
with  Solinus  and  Martianus ;  Adderim  or  Hadderim,  by  the  addition  of  Had,  which 
denotes  a  mountain,  will  fignify  cither  the  great,  or  elfe  the  fouthern  eminence,  limit 
or  boundary,  fuch  as  Mount  Atlas  generally  is  with  refpecl:  to  the  Tell,  or  cultivated 
parts  of  this  country. 

Gastuliaf,  a  part  of  Ptolemy's  Inner  Lybia,  is  laid  down  in  very  indefinite  terms  by 
the  ancients  ;  though  by  comparing  their  feveral  accounts  and  defcriptions  together, 
we  lhall  find  the  northern  limits  thereof  to  be  contiguous  to,  and  frequently  to  coincide 
with,  the  fouthern  limits  of  the  Mauritania;  and  of  Numidia.  The  villages  therefore 
of  Zaab,  the  ancient  Zebe,  with  others  fituated  near  the  parallel  of  the  river  Adjedee, 
will  belong  to  Gaetulia  properly  fo  called  ;  as  the  Figigians  had  Beni-Mezzab,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Wadreag  and  Wurglah,  with  their  refpe&ive  Bedoween  Arabs,  (all  of 
them  fituated  ftill  further  to  the  fouthward,  and  of  a  fwarthier  race  and  complexion), 
may  be  the  fucceflors  of  the  ancient  Mclanogtetuli,  and  of  other  Libyans,  if  there  were 
any,  who  lay  nearer  the  river  Niger  and  the  Ethiopians. 

So  much  in  general  concerning  the  comparative  geography  of  this  kingdom  ;  and, 
if  we  come  to  particular  places,  Cellarius  has  already  obferved  that  the  order  and  fitu- 
ation of  them  is  varioufly  fet  down  by  the  ancients  J ;  and,  we  may  likewife  add,  by 
the  moderns.  The  reader  will  foon  be  enough  acquainted  with  this  country,  to  em- 
brace the  fame  opinion.  And,  if  the  fituation  of  feveral  of  the  ancient  rivers,  ports, 
or  cities,  may  be  fixed  and  fettled  by  fome  few  names,  ruins,  or  traditions  of  them 
that  are  continued  down  to  our  times,  he  will  likewife  have  further  occafion  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  accuracy  and  correctnefs  both  in  the  old  and  the  later  geography. 

No  apology,  we  prefume,  need  be  made  for  the  little  amufement  and  entertainment, 
which  fome  readers  may  receive  from  thefe  or  other  of  our  geographical  inquiries. 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  thofe  celebrated  mafters  in  this  branch  of  literature, 
have  given  us  the  pattern,  which  we  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  follow  and  imitate  : 
with  what  fuccefs,  mult  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of  thofe  alone  who  are 
acquainted  with,  and  take  delight  in  thefe  ftudies. 

*  0~H  rfofi'r,  Mcridies  :  P/aga  meridionalis  :  fie  di&a  quafi  Q1)")  ~\-\  Habitalio  alia  :  quod  Sol  in 
iftaplaga  altiu  Schind.  in  voce  Targ.  Jonatli.  Jofh.  x.  40. 

•f  Libyes  propius  mare  Africum  agiiabant  :  G:etuli  fub  Sole  magia,  band  procul  ab  adoribu  hique 
mature  oppida  hahuere.  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  §  21.  p.  2ZC1.  Super  Numidiam  Gxtulos  accepirous,  partial  ia 
tuguriis,  alios  incultius  vagoa  agitare  :  pod  eos  ./Ethiopas  efle.  Id.  §  22.  p.  291.  X^oyjr.on  of  rai;  pu 
MavgiTavtai,-  r,  ranuKia.     Plokm.  1.  iv.  c.  6.      Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  1182.  1185.  1 192. 

— — Tergo  Gxtulia  glebam 
Porrigit,  ct  patulis  Nigricie  finibus  errant.  Ruf.  F.jl   I.  32  I. 

%  Malta  in  Mauritania  turbata  et  confufa  videntur,  quod  ad  loca  fingula  demoiiftrabimus.  Cellar. 
Geograph.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  cap.  5.  p.  126. 

vol.  xv.  3  u  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II.  —  Of  that  Part  of  the  Mauritania  Cafarienfs,  which  belongs  to  the  Tin- 

gitanians  or  We/iern  Moors. 

AS  the  Mauritania  Casfarienfis  extended  itfelf  as  far  as  the  river  Malva,  I  fhall 
begin  the  account  1  am  to  give  of  it  from  that  river. 

The  Malva  then,  Malua,  M«As«,  or  Mul-looiah,  (according  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Moors)  is  a  large  and  deep  river,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
over-againft  the  bay  of  Almeria  in  Spain.  It  lies,  as  was  before  obferved,  about  40  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Tvvunt,  and  240  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Small  cruifing 
veffels  are  ftill  admitted  within  its  channel,  which,  by  proper  care  and  contrivance, 
might  be  made  fufficiently  commodious,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  formerly,  for  veffels 
of  greater  burden.  The  fources  of  it,  according  to  Abulfeda,  are  a  great  way  within 
the  Sahara,  at  the  diftance  of  800  miles ;  and  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  contrary  to  moft  of 
the  other  rivers,  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian. 

The  Mullooiah  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  river  in  Barbary, 
fo  it  is  by  far  the  fitted  for  fuch  a  boundary,  as  the  ancient  geographers  and  hiftorians 
have  made  it,  betwixt  Mauritania  and  Numidia ;  or  betwixt  the  Mauritania  Tingitana 
and  CEefarienfis,  as  they  were  afterwards  called.  The  fame  river  likewife,  by  com- 
paring together  the  old  geographers,  will  appear  to  be  the  Molochath  and  the 
Mulucha ;  for  both  thefe  names  have  no  fmall  affinity  with  the  Mullooiah,  or  Mul- 
uhhah,  the  true  original  name  perhaps  of  the  Malva,  or  MuAaa.  The  fame  boundary 
Kkewife  between  the  Mauri  and  the  Maffefyli,  which  is  by  Strabo  *  afcribed  to  the 
Molochath,  is  by  Salluft  t,  Melaf,  and  Pliny  §,  afcribed  to  the  Mulucha.  As  then 
the  Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  which  extended  to  the  Malva,  was  the  fame  with  the 
country  of  the  Maffsefyli,  which  likewife  extended  to  the  Molochath  or  Mulucha  ;  the 
Malva,  Molochath,  and  Mulucha  muft  be  the  fame  river  with  the  prefent  Mullooiah. 

Three  little  iflands,  where  there  is  good  fhelter  for  fmall  veffels,  are  fituated  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  river,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles.  Thefe  are  the  Tres  Infulse  of  the 
Itinerary  ||. 

Six  leagues  further  to  the  eaftward  is  the  village  of  Seedy  ^[  Abdelmoumen,  one  of 
the  tutelar  marab-butts  or  faints  of  this  country,  whofe  tomb  they  have  here  in  the 
greateft  veneration.  Below  it,  there  is  a  fmall  but  commodious  road  for  veffels,  which 
the  row-boats  of  this  country  frequently  touch  at ;  as  they  do  likewife  at  Maifear-da, 
a  little  beyond  it  to  the  eaft.  This,  which  is  another  of  the  leffer  maritime  villages  of 
Barbary,  from  whence  a  great  quantity  of  grain  is  often  (hipped  for  Europe,  is  made 

up, 


»  Strabo,  l.xvii.  p.  1 1R3. 

•)•  Haud  longe  a  fluminc  Mulucha;,  quod  Jugurtha;  Bocchique  regnum  disjungebat,  &c.  Sal.  Bell. 
Ju<nirth.  Cantab.  1710.  §  97.  p.  471.  Gaitulorum  magna  pars  et  Numidx  ad  flumen  ufque  Mulucham 
fub  Jugurtha  erant  ;  Mauris  omnibus  rex  Bocchus  imperitabat.  Id.  §22.  p.  292.  Ego  flumen  Mulu- 
cham quod  inter  me  et  Micipfam  fuit,  non  egrediar,  neque  Jugurtham  id  intrare  finam.  Bocchi  Orat. 
Id.  {  1 18.  p.  524.  Ad  Mauritaniam  Numida;  tenent  :  proxume  Hifpaniam  Mauri  funt.  Id.  $22. 
p.  291 .     Pauci  ad  Regem  Bocchum  in  Mauritaniam  abierant.     Id.  §  66.  p.  398. 

jj.   P.  Mclae  Afr.  defcript.  cap.  5.  in  fine.  §   Plin.  1.  v.  cap.  2. 

|J    Ptol.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  in  princip. 

«  Seedy  or  (Cid)  as  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  write  it  (which  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention), 
is  the  fame  word  of  refpeft  amongft.  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  thatjir,  mqfter,  ox  lord,  is  amongft  us  ;  but  which 

they 
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up,  like  thofe  in  the  inland  country,  in  a  carelefs  flovenly  manner,  with  mud,  ftone, 
timber,  hurdles,  and  fuch  materials,  as  are  not  the  moil  durable,  but  the  moft  eafily 
procured.     The  firft  of  thefe  villages  was  probably  the  Lemnis  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Tingitanians  have  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mullooiah,  in  the  road  betwixt  Fez 
and  Tlem-fan,  a  well  fortified  caftle,  with  a  garrifon  of  a  thoufand  men.  They  have 
another  at  El-Joube,  i.  e.  the  cifterns,  20  miles  further  to  the  eaftward.  In  the  wars 
betwixt  the  late  Muley  Ifhmael  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  they  were  both  of  them 
of  the  greateft  confequence;  as  they  ftill  continue  to  be  very  ferviceable  in  awing  the 
Ang-gadd  and  other  factious  clans  of  Arabs,  inhabitants  unworthy  of  fo  delicious  and 
fruitful  a  country. 

Wooje-da,  the  Guagida  of  Leo,  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  Weftern  Moors,  and 
lies  about  the  half  way  betwixt  El-Joube  and  Tlem-fan. 

To  the  fouthward  is  the  defert  *  of  the  Ang-gadd,  whofe  numerous  and  warlike 
offspring  extend  their  hoftilities  and  encampments  to  the  very  walls  of  Tlem-fan ;  and 
to  the  northward,  nearer  the  fea,  we  have,  together  with  a  celebrated  intermitting 
fountain,  the  mountainous  and  rugged  diftricT:  of  Beni  Zeneffel,  (or  Jafneten,  as  Leo 
calls  them),  a  no  lefs  powerful  tribe  of  Kabyles ;  who,  fecure  in  their  numbers  and 
fituation,  have  not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Tingitanians.  Ptolemy's  Chalcorychian 
mountains,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Herpiditani,  had  probably  this  fituation. 

We  mould  not  leave  Tingitania,  without  obferving,  that,  during  the  long  reign  of 
the  late  Muley  Ifhmael,  thefe,  no  lefs  than  the  other  diftricts  more  immediately  in- 
fluenced by  the  capital,  were  under  fuch  ftricT:  government  and  regulation,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  Arabs  who  are  every  where  in  the  way,  intent,  every  one 
of  them,  upon  plunder  and  rapine,  yet  a  child  (according  to  their  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing)  might  fafely  carry  a  piece  of  money  in  his  open  hand  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  another,  whilft  the  merchant  travelled  with  his  richeft  commodities,  from  one 
fair  and  fea-port  to  another,  without  the  leaft  danger  or  moleftation. 

CHAP.  III.  —  Of  that  Part  of  the  Sea  Coafl  of  the  Mauritania  Cafarienfis,  called  at 
prefent  the  Wejlern  Province ',  or  the  Province  of  Tlemfan. 

LEAVING  Maifearda  and  Woojeda  at  fome  diftance  to  the  weftward,  we  enter  upon. 
Twunt  and  the  mountains  of  Trara  ;  a  beautiful  knot  of  eminences,  which  furnifh  the 
markets  of  Tlemfan  with  all  manner  of  fruit.  Thefe  are  the  confines  of  this  province 
to  the  weft,  as  the  river  Ma-faffran,  at  near  200  miles  diftance  to  the  caft.  The  whole  of 
it  is  almoft  equally  diftributed  into  mountains  and  valleys  ;  and,  were  it  better  fupplied 
with  rivers  and  fountains,  it  would  be  more  delightful,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Salluft 


they  attribute  in  a  higher  degree  to  their  mar-rab-butts,  as  they  call  fuch  pevfons  who  are  or  have  been 
remarkable  for  any  extraordinary  fandtity  of  life,  or  aulterity  of  manners.  Thefe  mar-rab-butts  (whom  I 
ihall  have  frequent  occafion  like  wife  to  mention)  are  ufually  buried  under  a  little  vaulted  roof,  (or  cubba,  as 
they  call  it ;  from  whence  our  cupola),  having  their  tombs  painted  and  adorned  with  beads,  ribbons,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets.  A  number  of  thefe  fanftuaries  arc  difperfed  all  over  Barbary,  and  are  ufually  places  of 
refuge:  where  there  is  kept  up  great  hofpitality,  efpecially  for  pilgrims  and  perfons  in  diftrefs.  In  the 
Levant,  thefe  faints  are  called  (hecks,  which  word  properly  fignirics  elders. 

*  By  defert  or  wildernefs,  the  reader  is  not  always  to  under  (land  a  country  altogether  barren  and 
unfruitful,  but  fuch  only  as  is  rarely  or  ever  fown  or  cultivated  ;  which,  though  it  yield-;  no  crops  of 
corn  or  fruit,  yet  affords  herbage  more  or  lefs  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  ;  with  fountains  or  rills  of  water, 
though  more  fparingly  interfperfed  than  in  other  places.  The  wildernefs  or  defert  where  our  Saviour  was 
tempted,  with  feveial  others  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  of  this  nature  and  quality. 

3  u  2  (Bell. 
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(Bell.  Jug.  p.  278.)  accounted  a  more  fertile  and  populous  diftricl:  than  the  eaftern  part 
of  this  kingdom. 

It  will  be  difficult,  from  the  uniformity  and  the  little  interruption  there  is  among  the 
mountains  of  this  province,  to  diftinguifh  that  particular  chain  of  them,  which  may  be 
taken  for  the  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas  ;  a  point  of  geography  that  muft  be  always 
regarded.  However,  as  the  mountains  of  Sachratain  behind  Tlem-fan,  lie  the  neareft 
to  the  Sahara,  and  are  continued,  quite  through  this  province,  by  thofe  of  Sout  el  Tell, 
Tafarowy,  Ellcalla,  Benizerwall,  Elcadara,  and  Miliana  ;  thefe,  I  prefume,  as  they  are 
all  along  remarkably  confpicuous,  from  the  great  number  and  variety  of  plains  which 
lie  on  each  fide  of  them,  fo  they  feem  to  lay  the  greateil  claim  to  that  celebrated  ridge 
of  mountains. 

About  14  miles  from  Twunt,  the  mountains  of  Tiara  ftretch  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
and  make  one  of  the  longeft  and  mod  confpicuous  forelands  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Mullooiah.  It  is  called  at  prefent,  Cape  Hone,  Ras  Hunneine,  and  Mellack ;  and 
was  the  y.;yz  a5C(j«T>!f»<»,  or  the  Great  Promontory  of  Ptolemy.  The  meridian  of 
London,  which  likewife,  in  laying  down  the  maps,  is  our  firft  meridian,  falls  in  pretty 
nearly  with  this  cape. 

Six  leagues  to  the  E.  of  this  cape,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafna,  the  ancient 
Siga  *,  made  up  of  the  Iffer,  the  ancient  Aflanus,  the  Barbata,  and  other  fmaller  rivu- 
lets. On  the  weftern  banks  are  feveral  ancient  ruins,  called  Tackumbreet ;  where  the 
city  Siga,  or  Sigeum,  once  the  metropolis  of  Sciphax,  and  other  Mauritanian  Kings, 
was  fuuated.  We  may  well  imagine,  that  from  the  moft  early  times,  great  encourage- 
ment muff  have  been  given  to  trade  and  navigation,  in  as  much  as  thefe  princes 
chofe  this  for  their  place  of  refidence,  which,  has  no  beautiful  profpefts  or  fertility  of 
foil  to  recommend  it ;  which  likewife,  from  the  influx  and  frequent  inundations  of  the 
adjacent  rivers,  is  far  from  being  the  moft  wholefome  and  agreeable.  Whe  Wool-hafa 
are  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Over  againft  Tackumbreet,  there  is  a  fmall  ifland,  the  Acra  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy. This  forms  the  port  of  Harfhgoone ;  where  veflels  of  the  greateft  burden 
may  lie  in  fafety. 

Five  leagues  from  the  Tafna,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wedel  Mailah,  i.  e.  the  fait  river. 
x  This  was  the  Flumen  falfum  of  the  itinerary  ;  the  fame  appellation,  expreffive  of  the 
faline  quality  of  its  water,  having  been  given  to  it  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  authors  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  circumftance,  fuch  is  the  want  of  good  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  Arabs,  by  long  cuftom  and  habit,  are  reconciled  to  the  taite,  and  drink 
it  without  reluctance. 

The  Si-nan,  the  moft  confiderablc  of  the  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Wed  f  el 
Mailah,  has  its  fources  at  no  greater  diftance  than  the  fouthern  confines  of  the  plains 

*  Scylac.  Peiip.  p. 46.  edit.  Oxon.     Ptol.  Geogr.  !.  iv.  c.  2.     Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1  v.  c.  2. 

\  El  Marques  [de  Comares]  le  [el  BarbarrojaJ  alanco  ocho  leguas  de  Treraecen,  antes  de  paflar  a  un 
grande  rio  que  fe  dize  Huexda.  [7  fuppofe  a  corruption  only  of  Wed]  Baibarroja  q  vido  al  Marques  a  fus 
Efpaldas  y  tan  cerca  que  ya  vtnian  los  Chriitianos  rebueltos  con  fus  Turcos  matando  y  degollando,  dava  fe 
priefla  por  paflar  en  toto  cafo  el  rio  y  falvarfe.  Y  para  mejo'r  lo  podei  hazer  y  entretener  al  enemigo,  ufo 
de  un  Undo  ellratagema  de  guerra  ^li  lo  huuiara  con  otra  gentc)  porque  mando  fembrar  muchos  valos  de 
oro  y  de  plata,  muehas  joyas  y  mucha  moneda  de  que  yuan  todos  cargados,  con  muchas  otias  colas,  y 
ropas  muy  preciofas  :  pareciendole  que  topando  los  Cliriltianos  con  ello,  la  cobdicia  los  harta  entretener, 
para  cogcrlo,  y  anii  tendria  tiempo  para  el  y  lus  Turcos  poder  huyr  y  pafTar  aquel  rio  a  fu  falvo,  &c. 
Epitome  de  les  Reges  de  Argel.  c.  i.  11.  p.  54.  p.  Diego  de  Haedo,  &c.  Valladolid.  1612.  Pour  les 
[Chrilliens]  arrefter  il  laflbit  couler  de  terns  en  terns  de  l'or  et  de  l'argent  par  le  cliemin.  Marmol. 
1.  v.  c.  u.  p.  341. 

of 
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of  Zei-doure.  It  glides  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  windings  through  this  fruitful  diftrict, 
and  is  known,  as  mod  of  the  rivers  of  this  country  are,  by  feveral  names,  according 
to  the  remarkable  places,  that  are  vifited  by  them.  It  was  near  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  might  be  occafionally  fwelled,  where  the  elder  Barbaroffa  ftrewed  about 
his  treafure,  when  he  was  purfued  by  the  victorious  Spaniards ;  his  kill,  though  inef- 
fectual effort  to  retard  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  The  Wed  el  Mailah,  a  little  after 
it  is  united  with  the  Si-nan,  discharges  itfelf  into  the  Harfh-goone. 

Faffing  by  the  two  iflands  Ha-beeba,  the  lefier  of  which  lies  over-againft  the  Wed 
el  Cafaaph,  or  river  of  Canes,  a  fmall  ftream,  we  double  Cape  Falcon,  as  our  mariners 
call  i:  ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Moors,  Ras  el  Harlhfa,  i.  c.  The  rugged  head-land. 
When  I  paffed  by  this  Cape,  in  the  month  of  December,  feveral  plats  of  ground  on 
each  tide  of  it  were  fown  with  wheat  and  barley  ;  but  the  promontory  itfelf  appeared 
to  be  rocky  and  barren.  It  may  be  difputed  therefore,  from  thefe  tokens  of  fertility 
in  the  adjacent  country,  whether  this  is  the  Metagonium  of  Strabo,  as  it  has  been  taken 
by  fome  modern  geographers.  For  though  the  fituation  indeed  may  be  oppofite  to 
Carthagene,  or  Carthago  Nova,  yet  the  diftance  being  little  more  than  90  miles,  is  not 
one-third  part  of  Strabo's  three  thoufand  furlongs.  There  is  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
this  Cape,  a  line  fand)  bay,  expofed  only  to  the  N.  E.  winds  ;  which  the  Moors  call 
the  port  of  Ras  el  Harlhfa  ;  where  the  Spaniards  landed,  with  little  moleitation,  in 
their  late  fortunate  expedition  (A.  D.  1732)  againft  Oram 

Two  leagues  farther, is  the  Mers'  el  Keeber,  i.e.  the  Portus  Magnus  or  Great  Port 
of  the  Romans ;  fo  named,  as  Pliny  has  juftly  obferved,  from  the  largcnefs  and  capa- 
city of  it.  This  port,  which  in  the  Spanifh  hiftory  is  called  (by  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  name)  Mer  el  Guiver,  or  Mers'  el  Cabir,  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land,  which 
advances  almoft  a  furlong  into  the  bay,  and  thereby  fecures  it  from  the  N.  and  N.  F. 
winds.  The  callle,  built  for  the  defence  of  it,  was  more  remarkable  when  I  faw  if, 
for  fpacioulhefs  and  extent,  than  for  ftrength  and  beauty  ;  though  a  great  part  of  it, 
particularly  to  the  W.  was,  with  great  art  and  contrivance,  hewn  out  of  the  natural 
rock. 

The  author  of  the  Itinerary  affigns  107  Roman  miles,  for  the  diftance  between  this 
port  and  the  Flumen  Salfum  ;  whereas,  in  facf,  it  will  not  amount  to  60.  For  if  wc 
take  the  Mers'  el  Kcbeer  for  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Wed-el 
Mailah  for  the  Salfum  Flumen,  (as  the  tradition  of  the  fame  appellations,  from  time 
immemorial,  may  be  a  Diffident  proof),  we  fhall  have  in  them  a  clear  demonstration, 
how  little  we  are,  in  fome  inlLmces,  to  depend  upon  the  diftances  and  fituations  of 
places  as  they  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

Five  miles  to  the  S.  F.  of  the  Great  Port,  and  54  to  the  N.N.  E.  of  Tlemfan,  is 
Warran  %  commonly  called  Oran,  a  fortified  city  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
It  is  built  upon  the  declivity,  and  near  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  which  overlooks  it 
from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  and,  upon  the  ridge  of  this  mountai.i,  there  are  two 
caftles,  that  command  the  city  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Mers'  el  Kebeer,  on  the 
other.  To  the  S.  and  S.  E.  there  are  two  caftles,  erected  upon  the  fame  level  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  but  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  deep  winding  valley,  which  ferves 

•  Ornnum  variis  nomiiiibus  vocatur  a  recentioribus,  nam  alii  Madaurum,  alii  Aeram,  Auranym  nonnulli 
vocant  ;  Alri  hodie  Guharan  appellant.  Omnia  autem  I  noinina  locum  acclivem,  [from  li'uh  .;;-,  wc 
may  (uppufc.  that  fignifiea  a  place  very  difficult  to  be  come  ill  J  ct  vuiti-  expofitum    li  ;ni    cam  iua  do 

rebu,  .      Kimerrii.  1.  iv.  p.  n  22.  Franc.  1603.     ^j-  Mutmeraut.     F.>\k     fi  crypta,  in  qua 

frumentum  recondiuir.      Vid.  Gol.  in  voce,     jl  fit  under  ground,  wherein  the  /trail  d.,-  /lie  their  corn. 
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it  as  a  natural  trench  on  the  S.  fide ;  where  likewife,  at  a  little  diftance,  there  is  a  very- 
plentiful  ipring  of  excellent  water.  The  rivulet  formed  by  this  fountain  conforms  its 
courfe  to  the  feveral  windings  of  the  valiey  ;  and,  palling  afterwards  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  liberally  fupplies  it  with  water.  We  fee,  at  every  opening  of  the  valley, 
fuch  a  pleafingly  confufed  view  of  rocky  precipices,  plantations  of  orange  trees,  and 
rills  of  water  trickling  down  from  them,  that  nature  rarely  difplays  herfelf  in  a  greater 
variety  of  profpedts  and  cool  retreats.  Near  the  fountain,  there  is  alfo  another  caflle, 
which  not  only  guards  the  Mattamores  that  are  dug  under  the  walls  of  it,  but  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  important  defence  to  the  city.  From  all  thefe  circumstances,  Oran 
mult  undoubtedly  be  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  as  well  by  nature  as  art,  much  more 
tenable  than  Algiers  ;  neither  could  it  have  been  fo  eafily  taken,  if  an  unaccountable 
panic  had  not  feized  upon  the  Bey,  otherwife  a  very  valiant  man,  in  abandoning  it,  upon 
the  firft  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  without  fhutting  the  gates,  or  fhfewing  the  lead  pre- 
paration to  oppofe  them. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  were  firft  mafters  of  the  place,  built  feveral  beautiful 
churches,  and  other  edifices,  in  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  the  Roman  architecture, 
though  of  lefs  ftrength  and  folidity.  They  have  imitated  the  Romans  further,  in 
carving  upon  the  frizes,  and  other  convenient  places  of  them,  feveral  infcriptions,  in 
large  characters,  and  in  their  own  language. 

I  met  with  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Warran,  or  at  Geeza,  a  fmall  village,  within 
half  a  furlong  of  it  to  the  W.  The  latter  has  no  fmall  affinity  with  the  Quiza  \Colonia\ 
of  the  ancients,  which  is  placed  by  them  immediately  after  the  Great  Port ;  and  there- 
fore not  far,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from  this  pofition. 

Pliny  fixes  his  Mulucha,  and  Ptolemy  his  Chylemath,  (both  which  have  been  already 
treated  of)  betwixt  Quiza  and  the  Great  Port.  In  travelling  indeed  betwixt  the  Great 
Port  and  Warran,  we  pafs  over  a  very  fmall  rill  of  water,  which  has  its  fources  at  a 
furlong's  diftance  from  the  fea  ;  but  there  is  no  river,  properly  fo  called,  nearer  than 
the  Wed  el  Mailah,  on  the  one  fide,  or  the  Sigg,  on  the  other.  This  river  therefore 
which  has  hitherto  fo  much  perplexed  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  geography, 
appears  to  be  altogether  imaginary  ;  efpecially  in  this  fituation,  where  we  are  directed 
to  look  after  it. 

Leaving  the  little  village  of  the  Caraftel,  a  clan  of  Kabyles,  on  our  right  hand,  we 
arrive  at  CapeFerrat,  the  Mefaffof  Edrifi.  This  promontory  is  remarkable  for  a  high 
rock,  which,  ftanding  out  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it,  in  the  fea,  aptly  reprefents  a  fhip 
under  fail. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  this  cape,  is  the  port  of  Arzew,  called  by  the  Moors 
the  port  of  the  Beni  Zeian,  after  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles,  who  were  for- 
merly a  confiderable  community.  It  is  of  the  fame  figure,  though  more  capacious  than 
the  Great  Port :  and,  according  to  the  liberty  of  expreffion  in  the  former  ages,  might 
much  belter  deferve  the  epithet  of  divine,  than  the  ports  I  have  mentioned,  at  Ras  e! 
Harih-fa.  Ptolemy,  we  are  fure,  fituates  his  Deorum  Portus  betwixt  Quiza  and  Ar- 
fenaria ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  this,  provided  Geeza  or  Warran  is  the  ancient 
O^uiza,  as  Arzew  is,  without  doubt,  the  ancient  Arfenaria. 

Arzew  is  at  the  diftance  of  three  Roman  miles  from  this  port,  as  Pliny  places  his 
Arfenaria.  The  country,  for  fome  miles  behind  it,  is  made"  up  of  rich  champain 
ground  :  but  towards  the  fea  we  have  a  range  of  deep  rocks  and  precipices,  which  muft 
have  been  always  a  natural  fafeguard  to  it,  in  that  direction.  The  water  which  the  in- 
habitants ufe  at  prefent  lies  lower  than  the  fea  j  a  circumfhnce  that  may  account  for 
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the  brackifhnefs  of  it.  However,  to  fupply  it,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  with  wholefome 
water,  the  old  city  was  formerly  built  upon  ciflerns,  of  which  feveral  ltill  remain  and 
ferve  the  inhabitants  to  dwell  in.  A  great  many  capitals,  bales,  fhafts  of  pillars,  and 
other  ancient  materials,  lie  fcattered  all  over  the  ruins.  A  well  finifhed  Corinthian 
capital  of  Parian  marble  fupports  the  fmith's  anvil  ;  and  in  the  Kaide's  houfe,  I  acci- 
dentally difcDvered  a  beautiful  Molaic  pavement,  through  the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet 
that  was  fpread  over  it.  Several  fepulchral  iufcriptions  likewife,  with  the  names 
of  Regulus,  Saturninus,  and  Gandus,  ftill  remain  in  a  Hypogeum,  fifteen  feet  fquare, 
built  very  plain,  without  either  niches  or  columbria. 

Five  miles  from  the  fea  coafl:  are  the  fait  pits  of  Arzew,  from  whence  the  neighbour- 
ing communities  are  fupplkd  with  fait.  This  commodity,  from  the  facility  of  digging 
it,  the  (hortnefs  afterwards  of  the  carriage,  and  the  advantage  of  the  adjacent  port, 
would,  under  any  other  than  a  Turkifh  government,  be  a  branch  of  trade  as  invaluable, 
as  the  pits  themfelves  are  inexhauftible. 

Under  fome  fteep  r.cky  cliffs,  five  miles  to  the  E.  of  Arzew,  we  pafs  by  two  little 
ports ;  one  of  which  opens  towards  Mufty-gannim,  the  other  towards  the  port  of  Arzew. 
Both  feem  to  have  been  protected  by  one  and  the  fame  fort,  that  is  fituated  above  them ; 
as  they  were  both  very  conveniently  fupplied  with  water  by  a  fmall  conduit  from  an 
adjacent  mountain. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  thefe  ports,  the  river  Sigg,  or  Sikke,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea  This  might  well  be  taken  for  the  ancient  Siga,  provided  an  affinity  in  found 
was  only  to  direct  us ;  provided  likewife  the  old  geographers  had  not  been  unanimous 
in  placing  it  further  to  the  W.  where  we  have  the  river  Tafna.  As  therefore  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Midly,  through  which  it  flows  may  be  confidered  as  a  large  garden,  can- 
toned out  into  a  number  of  partitions  ;  and,  as  each  of  thefe  partitions  has  a  branch, 
rivus  *  or  incite  of  the  Sikke,  always  ready  to  overflow  it ;  we  may  deduce  the  name 
rather  from  Sikkt  or  Sakeah,  whereby  the  Arabs  fignify  fuch  artificial  drains  and 
trenches,  as  this  river,  upon  occafion,  may  be  derived  into. 

The  Habrah,  another  confiderable  river,  falls  into  the  Sigg.  It  is  fo  called  from  a 
numerous  tribe  of  Arabs  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  it.  The  conflux  of  the  Sigg 
and  Habrah  from  a  ftream  as  big  as  the  Char\vtll,near  Oxford  ;  the  mouth  whereof  is 
called  El-muckdah,  or  the  Ford  ;  which,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon,  is  entirely  drunk 
up  by  the  fand,  and  leaves  the  paffage  without  water.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
Cartennus  of  Ptolemy. 

Mafagvan,  or  Mazachran,  a  fmall  mud-walled  town,  is  fituated  upon  the  weilern  de- 
clivity of  a  range  of  hills  1  2  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cartennus,  and  within  a  furlong 
of  the  fea.  The  name  feems  to  denote  a  place  abounding  with  water  f ;  a  circum- 
ftance  indeed  which  very  juftly  corresponds  with  thefituation. 

Mufty-gannim,  the  adjacent  city,  fo  called  from  the  fweetnefs  of  the  mutton  that  is 
fed  in  that  neighbourhood,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  with  a  full  profpecl:  of  the 
fea  ;  but,  in  every  other  direction,  it  is  clofed  up  by  a  round  of  hills  that  hang  over  it. 
It  is  fomcwhat  bigger  than  Warran,  and  takes  place  after  Tlem-fan,  among  tiie  cities  of 

»  Incilia,  fofT-e  funt  qua:  in  agris  fiunt  ad  aquam  deducendam  ;  dicuntur  ct  derivatiop.es  de  Rivo  com- 
munifadix.     Vid.  Columcl.  in  voce  Incilia. 

Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri,  fat  prata  biberunt.  Vir.  Eel.  iii.  v.  in. 

f  Vid.  Gol.  in  voce  Sajir  (aqua  implevit,  fc.  iluvium)  et  Zakhir  (exundavit  alveu»). 
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this  province.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  (and  fome  vacant  fpaces  feem  to  con- 
firm it),  that  the  prefent  Mufty-gannim  is  made  up  of  feveral  contiguous  villages.  In 
the  middle  of  it,  near  one  of  thefe  vacancies,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Moorifh  caffle, 
erected,  as  appears  from  the  fafhion  of  it,  before  the  invention  of  fire  arms.  The  N.W. 
corner,  which  overlooks  the  port,  fuch  an  unfafe  one  as  it  is,  is  furrounded  with 
a  ftrong  wall  of  hewn  ftone,  where  there  is  another  caftle  built  in  a  more  regular  manner, 
with  a  Turkifh  garrifon  to  defend  it.  But  Mufty-gannim  being  too  much  expofed  to 
every  troop  of  Arabs,  who  have  the  courage  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  the  principal  ftrength  and  defence  of  it  lies  in  a  citadel,  that  was  lately  erected 
upon  one  of  thefe  eminences,  and  which  has  a  full  command  of  the  city  and  of  the 
country  round  about  it. 

In  travelling  betwixt  Mafagran  and  Mufty-gannim,  we  are  entertained  with  the  prof- 
peftof  a  number  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  country-feats,  that  are  ranged,  in  a  beautiful 
variety,  all  along  the  feafhore.  A  chain  of  hills  bounds  thefe  to  the  S.  and  S.  E. 
which  not  only  flickers  them  from  the  hot  fcorching  winds,  that  fometimes  blow  in 
thofe  directions,  but  break  out  every  where  in  fountains  to  cherifh  and  refrefh  them. 
The  Alhenna,  which  I  fhall  have  further  occafion  to  fpeak  of,  is  here  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  ftrength  and  beauty,  particularly  of  the  walls  of  Mufty-gannim,  to  the  N.  W. 
may  well  allow  us  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  formerly  a  portion  of  fome  Roman 
fabric.  For  both  Mufty-gannim  and  Mafagran  are  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  water  ; 
they  are  fo  commodioufly  fituated  with  regard  to  the  fertile  and  extenfive  lawns  that  are 
fpivad  far  and  near  behind  them  ;  they  enjoy  befides  fuch  a  delightful  profpect  of  the 
fea,  and  of  the  rich  maritime  country,  that  lies  in  view  to  a  great  diftance  on  each  fide ; 
that,  without  doubt,  they  were  ftations  too  valuable  to  have  been  neglected  by  the 
Romans.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  place  their  Cartenna  in  this  direction  ;  and,  in  the  Itiner- 
ary, we  have  the  fame  diftance  betwixt  Arfenaria  and  Cartenna,  that  I  find  betwixt 
Arzew  and  thefe  places.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  or  both,  might  have 
formerly  made  up  this  colony  ;  for,  confidering  that  their  fituations  are  nearly  con- 
tiguous, and  that  the  interjacent  plantations  belong  indifferently  (as  they  perhaps  always 
did)  to  them  both,  there  is  fome  probability  at  leail  that  they  had  likewife  the  fame  in- 
tereft,  and  were  accordingly  one  and  the  fame  community  under  the  name  Cartennae,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it  in  the  plural. 

Under  Jibbel  Difs,  or  Cape  Ivy  (according  to  our  modern  fea  charts)  betwixt  the 
encampments  of  the  Bookhammel  and  theMagrowah,at  15  miles  from  Mufty-gannim, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shelliff,  the  Chinalaph  of  the  old  geography.  This  is  themoft 
noted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  this  kingdom.  When  I  crofled  it  in 
Autumn,  it  was  nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  the  Ifis,  united  with  the  Cherwell.  Abulfeda 
afcribes  to  the  Sheliff  the  fame  property  with  the  Nile,  of  augmenting  its  ftream  in  the 
fummer  feafon  ;  but  I  am  pcrfuaded,  the  leail  occafion  could  never  have  been  given  for 
any  conflant  or  regular  appearance  of  that  kind.  The  fources  of  it,  which  are  70  miles 
to  the  S.E.  are  called  Sebbeine  Ain,  i.  c.  the  feventy  fountains ;  and  a  little  way  to  the 
northward  is  the  Nahar  (i.  e.  ri-vef)  Waffel,  thefirft  tributary  rivulet  to  the  Shelliff".  In 
ftretching  afterwardstowards  the  N.E.  it  receives  the  Mid  roe  focal  led  from  a  diftantGxtu- 
lian  village,  now  in  ruins.  Tuckereath,  the  ancient  Tigava,  lies  near  the  W.  banks  of 
the  Midroc.  The  Shelliff  continuing  ftill  in  the  fame  direction,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Pond 
of  Titterie  (or  Titterie  Gewle,  according  to  the  Turkifh  name)  ;  and,  recovering  itfelf 
afterwards,  runs  directly  towards  the  fanctuary  of  Seedy  ben  Tyba,  a  little  below  the 
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city  of  Medea.  From  hence  it  runs  all  the  way  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  fea 
coaft,  receiving  all  along  feveral  large  contributions,  which  will  be  hereafter  taken  no- 
tice (  f.  The  whole  courfe  of  the  ShelliiF,  from  the  Sebbeine  Ain  to  Jibbel  Difs,  i.  e. 
the  v  ountain  of  fpartum,or  rccdy  grafs,  is  little  ftiort  of  200  miles. 

After  we  have  touched  at  the  Zour  el  Hamam,  i.  e.  the  Pigeon  I/Ja?id,  and  paffed  under 
the  fliade  of  Jibbel  Minifs,  a  mountain  of  fait,  the  rich  poffefllon  of  the  Weled  You- 
noufe,  we  come  to  Tnifs  or  Tennis,  which  has  a  low  dirty  fituation,  (as  the  name,  from 
yO  mud,  may  probably  import)  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  Before  the  Turkilh 
conqueftV,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  petty  royalties  of  this  country,  though  a 
few  mrferables  hovels  are  all  that  remains  of  it  at  prefent.  A  little  brook  runs  winding  by 
it,  which  afterwards  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  over  againft  a  fmall  adjacent  ifland. 
Tnifs  has  been  long  famous  for  the  many  loadings  of  corn  which  are  fhipped  off  from 
thence  to  Christendom  ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  (for  harbour  we  cannot  call  it)  thac 
lies  before  it,  being  loo  much  expoled  to  the  north  and  weft  winds,  is  the  occafion  that 
veffels  are  frequently  caft  away,  (as  they  are  likewife  at  Hammofe,  Magrowa,  and 
other  dangerous  roads  on  this  fide  the  Shelliff,)  unlefs  they  fall  in  with  a  feafon  of  calm 
weather. 

Sanfon,  with  other  geographers,  make  Tnifs  to  be  the  ancient  Jol,  or  Julia  Caefarea"; 
though  the  ifland  which  I  have  mentioned  fcems  to  be  the  only  circumftance  in  favour 
of  that  opinion. 

The  Moors  have  a  tradition,  that  the  Tniflians  were  formerly  in  fuch  reputation  for 
forcery  and  witchcraft,  that  Pharaoh  fent  for  the  wifeft  of  them  to  difpute  miracles 
with  Mofes.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  the  greateft  cheats  of  this  country  ;  and  are 
as  little  to  be  trufted  to  as  their  road.  Hammet  Ben  Ufeph,  a  late  neighbouring 
Ma-rab-butt,  has  left  us  this  rhapfodical  character  both  of  the  place  and  its  inha- 


bitants : 


Tennis  ; 

Mabaneah  ali  denms  ; 

Mawah  Sliem  ; 


Tennis 

Is  built  upon  a  dunghill ; 

The  foil  oj  it  is  Jlinking  ; 


Ma  dim  ;  f    /'.  e.  ^       The  water  of  it  is  blood ; 


Wa  hoiva  fim  ; 
Wa  Ha  met  Ben  Ufepli   ma 
dukkul  thime. 


And  the  air  is  poifon  ; 
And  Hummet   Den  Uftph  did 
not  come  there. 


Nakkos,  the  large  adjacent  promontory,  formerly  the  Promontorium  Apollinis  of 
Ptolemy,  is  fo  called  from  a  grotto  that  is  formed  below  it  in  the  fhapc  of  a  bell.  In 
advancing  towards  this  cape  from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  it  appears  like  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar.  We  fall  in  afterwards  with  feveral  little  iflands,  where  there  is  good  Ihelter  for 
fmall  veffels  ;  and  upon  the  continent  over  againft  them,  are  the  Dafhkrahs  of  the  Beni 
Headjah  and  Beni  Howah.  A  little  further  to  the  S.  are  the  Goryah  and  other  trouble- 
fume  Kabyles,  which  have  below  them,  upon  the  coaft,  Dahmufs  and  Brefk,  formerly 
two  cities  of  the  Romans. 

Sherfhcll,  the  next  place  of  note,  was  the  Jol,  or  Julia  Caffarea,  fo  famous  in 
hiftory.  When  I  law  it  (A.  D.  1730)  it  was  in  great  reputation  for  making  fteel, 
earthen  veffels,  and  fuch  iron  tools  as  are  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  (1738),  it  was  entirely  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  ruins 
upon  which  this  town  was  fituated,  are  not  inferior  in  extent  to  thofe  of  Carthage ;  and 
we  may  likewife  conceive  no  fmall  opinion  of  its  former  magnificence,  from  the  fine 
pillars,  capitals,  capacious  cifterns,  and  beautiful  Mofaic  pavements  that  are  every  where 
remaining. 
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The  water  of  the  river  Hafhem,  according  to  its  prefent  name,  was  conducted  hither 
through  a  large  and  fumptuous  aqueduct,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Carthage  in  the  height 
and  ftrength  of  its  arches  ;  feveral  fragments  of  it,  fcattered  among  the  neighbouring 
vallies  to  the  S.  E.  continue  to  be  fo  many  inconteftable  proofs  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  work.  Beiides  thefe,  there  are  two  other  leffer  conduits,  which  con- 
tinue perfect  and  entire ;  and  plentifully  fupplying  Sherfhell  with  excellent  water, 
for  that  of  the  wells  is  brackifli,  may  be  confidered  as  two  ineftimable  legacies  of  the 
ancients. 

Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  better  contrived,  either  for  ftrength  or  beauty, 
than  the  fituation  of  this  city.  A  ftrong  wall,  forty  feet  high,  fupported  with  buttreffes, 
and  winding  it  lei  f  near  two  miles  through  the  feveral  creeks  of  the  fea  fhore,  fecured 
it  from  all  encroachments  from  the  fea.  The  city,  to  the  diftance  of  two  furlongs 
from  this  wall,  lies  upon  a  level  ;  and  afterwards,  rifing  gradually  for  the  fpace  of  a 
mile,  to  a  confiderable  elevation,  implied  in  the  ancient  name  Iol  *,  fpreads  itfelf  over 
a  variety  of  hills  and  vallies,  and  lofes  entirely  the  profpect  of  the  fea.  One  of  the 
principal  gates  this  way  is  placed  about  a  furlong  below  the  fummit  of  thefe  hills,  and 
leads  us  to  the  rugged  poffeffions  of  the  Beni  Menaffer ;  and,  of  the  other  two,  near  the 
fea  fhore,  the  weftern  lies  under  the  high  mountains  of  the  Beni  Yifrah,  and  the  eaftern 
under  that  of  the  Shenouah. 

As  Sherfhell  is  thus  fhut  up  in  the  midft  of  mountains  and  narrow  defiles,  and  all 
communication  with  it  may  be  eafdy  cut  off,  whenever  the  neighbouring  tribes  are 
difpofed  to  be  mutinous  and  troublefome,  as  it  frequently  happens,  even  to  this  day. 
And  this  circum  fiance  will  afford  us  one  argument,  that  Sherfhell  was  the  Julia 
Casfarea,  by  interpreting  Procopius's  f  defcription  of  it  in  our  favour,  viz.  '  That  the 
Romans  could  only  come  at  Csefarea  by  fea,  accefs  by  land  being  rendered  impracticable, 
as  all  the  paffes  were  then  feized  upon  by  its  neighbours.' 

They  have  a  tradition,  that  the  ancient  city  was  deftroyed,  as  the  new  one  was  lately, 
by  an  earthquake ;  and  that  the  port,  formerly  very  large  and  commodious,  was 
reduced  to  the  miferable  condition  wherein  we  find  it  at  prefent,  by  the  arfenal  and  other 
adjacent  buildings  being  thrown  into  it  by  the  fhock.  The  Cothon  J,  that  had  a  com- 
munication with  the  weftern  part  of  the  port,  is  the  bed  proof  of  this  tradition.  For 
when  the  fea  is  calm,  and  the  water  low,  as  it  frequently  happens  after  ftrong  S.  or  E. 
winds,  we  then  difcover  all  over  the  area  of  it  fo  many  mally  pillars  and  pieces  of  great 
walls,  that  is  cannot  be  well  conceived  how  they  fhould  come  there  without  fuch  a 
concuffion. 

The  port  is  nearly  in  a  circular  form,  of  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter :  but  the 
fecureft  part  of  it,  which,  till  of  late,  was  towards  the  Cothon,  is  now  filled  up  with  a 
bank  of  fand,  that  daily  increafes.  However,  there  ftill  lies  in  the  mouth  of  it  a 
fmall  rocky  ifland,  which  at  prefent  is  the  main  fhelter  and  defence  againft  the  northern 
tempefts.  This  ifland,  therefore,  and  thefe  large  and  fumptuous  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  will  afford  other  arguments  for  fuppofing  Sherfhell  to  be  the  Iol  or  Julia  Caefarea. 

.  •  Ab  73/  vcl  Syr.  >7*y  vcl  *7j/  qnod  celfum  fonat.  Bcch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c  34.  unde  /ffberis,  Ilhargh, 
civitates  qux  ahum  litum  habent. 

f  Ef  nil  LKais-a^Bzv]  Pt^osioi  rauyi  jus»  htxh  riXKmrM'  s-f^n  it  tvfU  ac  h-i  01/2701  Mzvgtifftw  '.■  raurti  wttyxMn  t»i 
X^a.     Procop.  1.  ii.  de  Bell.  Vand.  c.  20.  in  fine. 

I  Scrvius  in  illud  Virgilii  JEneid.  i.  Hie  Portus  alii  effodiunt.  Port  us  non  naturaks,  fed  arte  et  manu 
faftos  Cothonas  voeari  afferit.  Idem  fcribit  et  Feltus,  viz.  a  D*J")  iatam  vel  Phccnicio  mote  katbam 
incidere,  unde  y^p  kathum  incifus  et  Q»0|5  kilhum  vel  H^'DP  iethima  Incifio  :  ita  etiam  apud  Arabes. 
Vid.  Bosh,  tit  fupra,  cap.Axiv.  et  Buxt.  in  voce. 

For 
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For  ports  arc  very  rare  upon  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  efpecially  in  this  fituation,  where 
we  are  to  look  for  Csefarea ;  and  an  haven,  with  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  into  it,  is 
only  to  be  met  with  at  Siga  or  Tackumbreet,  a  place  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  the  W, 
to  be  taken  for  Casfarea,  TnifsT  where  Sanfon  *  and  others  have  placed  the  Julia 
Caefarea,  has  indeed  an  ifland  before  it,  yet  without  the  lead  rudiments  of  a  haven,  or 
any  heaps  of  ruins.  Algiers,  likewife,  the  other  city  that  is  brought  by  Dapper  and 
later  geographers  into  the  difpute,  was  formerly  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Tnifs  ;  its 
prefent  port  having  been  made  fince  the  Turkifh  conquefts  by  Hayradin  Barbarofla, 
A.  U.  153c.  who  united  the  ifland  that  formerly  lay  before  it,  to  the  continent.  The 
principal  characleriftic,  therefore,  whereby  the  ancients  defcribe  their  Iol  Csefarea, 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  attributed  to  any  other  place  than  Sherfhell.  Befides, 
in  the  Itinerary,  Caefarea  is  placed  25  miles  from  Aquis,  or  Aquis  calidis  ;  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  diftance  there  is  betwixt  Sherfhell  and  the  Hamam  Melwart,  which 
will  be  hereafter  defcribed. 

The  country  round  about  Sherfhell  is  of  the  utmoft  fertility,  and  exceedingly  well 
watered  by  the  Naflara,  Billack,  and  Hafham  ;  neither  are  we  to  forget  a  beautiful  rill 
of  water,  received  into  a  large  bafon  of  Roman  workmanfhip,  called  Shrub  we  krub, 
;".  e.  bibe  et  fugc,  drink  and  away,  there  being  the  like  danger  of  meeting  here  with 
rogues  and  aflaflins,  that  the  dog  is  faid  to  have  had  in  meeting  with  the  crocodile,  in 
drinking  of  the  Nile.  Even  the  very  mountainous  parts,  towards  the  fea,  the  pofief- 
fions  chiefly  of  the  Shenooah,  are  here  barren,  as  they  frequently  are  in  many  other 
places,  covered  to  the  very  fummits  of  them,  with  a  fuccefllon  of  delicate  plats  of 
arable  ground,  here  and  there  diverfified  with  plantations  of  apricot,  peach,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  entertaining  than  that  variety  of  profpe&s 
which  we  every  where  meet  with  in  this,  delightful  country. 

The  northern  extremity  of  thefe  mountains  form  a  pretty  large  cape,  called  Ras  el 
Amoufhe,  the  fame  with  the  Battal  of  Edrifi-  Below  it  to  the  eaftward  is  the  IflandBarin- 
fhell,  from  whence,  as  they  are  fond  of  telling  us,  one  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  Algerines,  fwam  with  a  little  child  upon  his  back  as  far  as  the 
river  Mafafiran,  at  20  miles  diftance.  A  little  lower  is  the  Mers'  el  Amoufhe,  or  Port 
of  Amoujhe,  very  fafe  in  wefterly  winds  ;  after  which  we  crofs  the  river  Gurmant,  and 
then  fall  in  with  a  number  of  ftone  coffins  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  thofe  that 
are  fometimes  found  in  our  own  ifland.  A  little  farther  to  the  E.,  under  a  rifing  ground, 
are  the  ruins  of  Tefeflad,  or  Tfeflad,  called  likewife  Blaid  el  Madoone,  which  extend 
themfelves  for  the  fpace  of  two  miles  along  the  fea  fhore,  though  the  breadth  is  not 
equal  to  one  third  part  of  the  length. 

Tefeflad,  by  being  fituatcd  13  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Sherfhell,  appears  to  be  the 
Tipafa  of  the  old  geography.  For  Ptolemy,  in  fixing  Tipafa  30'  to  the  E.  and  io'  to 
the  S.  of  Ca;farea,  does  not  a  little  authorize  this  pofition.  The  author  likewife  of  the 
Itinerary,  in  placing  his  Tipafa  Colonia  16  Roman  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Caefarea, 
gives  us  the  very  fame  diftance.  Tefeflad,  likewife,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  or  the 
changingy~into/>,  will  have  a  found  not  very  different  from  Tipafa. 

Both  at  this  place  and  Sherfhell,  we  meet  with  feveral  arches  and  walls  of  brick, 
not  commonly  found  in  other  parts  of  Barbary  ;  efpecially  where  the  work  itfelf  may 
be  looked  upon  as  Roman.  The  bricks  (from  whence  the  Moors  might  have  called 
it  Madoune)  are  of  a  fine  pafte  and  colour,  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  near  a 

•  Atlas  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.2c8. 

3x2  foot 
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foot  fquare.     We  have  the  following  infcription,  upon  a  large  pannelled  ftone,  brought 
from  hence  to  Algiers  : 

C.  CRITIC  C.  F. 

QVIRI T.  FELICI. 

EX  TESTAMEN 

TO  EIVS. 

The  fea  coaft,  from  TefefTad  to  Algiers,  to  the  breadth,  for  the  moft  part,  of  two 
or  three  leagues,  is  either  woody  or  mountainous ;  thereby  fecuring  the  fine  plains  of 
the  Mettijiah,  which  lie  behind  it,  not  only  from  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the 
northerly  winds,  but  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  which  is  equally  noxious.  The  Rub- 
ber Ro-meah,  i.  e.  tbefepulcbre  of  the  Chriflian  women,  called  by  the  Turks,  from  the 
fafhion  of  it,  Maltapafy,  or  the  treafure  of  the  fugar  loaf,  is  fituated  upon  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  fea  coaft,  feven  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Tefeffad.  According  to  the 
difcoveries  hitherto  made,  it  is  a  folic!  and  compact  edifice,  built  with  the  fineft  free 
ftone  ;  the  height  whereof  I  computed  to  be  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
bafis  ninety.  It  is  of  a  round  figure,  rifing  with  fteps  quite  up  to  the  top,  like  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  This  ftrufture,  therefore,  in  confideration  of  the  elegancy  of  the 
workmanfhip,  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  appears  to  be  much  older  than  the 
Mahometan  conquefts ;  and  may  better  be  taken  for  the  fame  monument  that  Mela 
(c.  \\.)  places  betwixt  Iol  and  Icofium,  and  appropriates  to  the  royal  family  of  the  Nu- 
midian  Kings.  Sepulchres  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  like  maritime  fituation,  have  been 
taken  notice  of,  at  other  places,  by  ancient  authors*. 

A  few  miles  from  the  Kubben  Romeah,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mafaffran,  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  this  province,  a  river  very  little  inferior  to  the  Shelleff.  In  paffing  through 
the  feveral  deep  vallies  of  that  part  of  Mount  Atlas,  where  fome  of  its  branches  have 
their  fountains,  it  runs  in  fuch  a  variety  of  mazes  and  turnings,  that  I  croffed  it  fourteen 
times  in  an  hour.  The  name  of  Mafaffran f,  was  probably  attributed  to  it  from  the 
tawny  or  faffron  colour  of  its  water. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Of  the  moji  remarkable  inland  Places   and  Inhabitants  of  the  Wejlern 

Province,   or  the  Province  of  Tlemfan. 

IF  we  return,  then,  to  the  weftward,  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tafna  is  the  city  Tremefen,  as  the  modern  geographers  write  it,  or  Telem- 
fan  or  Tlemfan,  according  to  the  Moorifh  pronunciation.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  rifing 
ground,  below  a  range  of  rocky  precipices,  the  Sachratain  (as  we  may  take  them  to 
be)  of  Edrifi  :  thefe  make  a  part  of  Mount  Atlas ;  and  upon  the  firft  ridge  of  them, 
(for  there  is  a  much  higher  one  to  the  fouthward),  we  have  a  large  ftrip  of  level 
ground,  that  throws  out  from  every  part  of  it  a  number  of  fountains.  Thefe,  after 
uniting  gradually  into  little  rills,  fall  in  a  variety  of  cafcades,  as  they  draw  near  to 
Tlemfan. 

"   Pfylli  regis  fepulchrum  in  parte  Syrtium  eft.    Plin.  I.  vii.  c.  2. 

Khvov  d    CtV  TTlgl   XOXTTOV    IdOK  IflHVOlCL  TKjLCaGV, 

Dionys.  Per.l.  390- 1. 

Tsyaf  tatya  (ts  Aixvto;)  t«  ir^oj  top  aiyiaXop,    ttyourx.iv  tovts  jTixXuo-ai  SaXamrav,   xai  tov  ttrodov  Trp>;  to  yjni/ia  a 
XaXtirni  iroinaxi.      Paus.  in  Attic.  Han.  1613.  p.  66.   KaTa(?owi  Si  ex,  axjoToAfajj  jurpa.  er»  7tjo;  v«A«jrau  AiXiyoj, 
Id.  ibid.  p.  82.  vid.  annot.  V.     CI.  Abr.  Gronov.  in  P.  Melam. 
f  Mazafran,  fulvus  ;  ex  fulvo  rubens.     Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

In 
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In  the  weft  part  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  fquare  bafon  of  Moorifh  workmanfhip, 
two  hundred  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  inhabitants  entertain  a  tra- 
dition, that  formerly  the  Kings  of  Tlemfan  took  here  the  diverfion  of  the  water,  whilfl 
their  fubje&s  were  taught  the  art  of  rowing  and  navigation.  But  the  water  of  the 
Sachratain,  as  Leo  well  obferves,  being  eafily  turned  off  from  its  ordinary  courfe, 
this  bafon  might  have  been  rather  defigned  for  a  refervoir  in  cafe  of  a  fiege  ;  not  to 
mention  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  at  all  other  times,  in  preferving  a  quantity  of  water  fuf- 
ficient  to  refrefh  the  beautiful  gardens  and  plantations  that  lie  below  it.  Edrifi  takes 
notice  of  a  ftructure  of  this  kind,  where  the  fountain  of  Om-Iahia  difcharged  itfelf. 

Mofl:  of  the  walls  of  Tlemfan  have  been  built,  or  rather  moulded  in  frames,  a 
method  of  building  which  Pliny  informs  us,  (1.  xxxv.  c.  14.)  was  ufed  by  the  Africans 
and  Spaniards  in  his  time.  The  mortar  of  which  they  confift  is  made  up  of  fand, 
lime,  and  gravel ;  which,  by  being  at  firft  well  tempered  and  wrought  together,  has 
attained  a  ftrength  and  folidity  not  inferior  to  ftone.  The  feveral  ftages  and  removes 
of  thefe  frames  are  (till  obfervable,  fome  of  which  are  at  leaft  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  two  yards  in  height  and  thicknefs  ;  whereby  may  be  eftimated  the  im- 
menfc  quantity  of  this  comport  that  was  made  ufe  of  at  one  time.  About  the  year 
1670,  HafTan,  then  Dey  of  Algiers,  laid  mofl  of  this  city  in  ruins,  as  a  punifhment 
for  the  difaffc&ion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  remaining  above  one-fixth 
part  of  the  old  Tlemfan,  which,  when  entire,  might  have  been  four  miles  in  circuit. 

Among  the  eaftern  part  of  thefe  ruins,  we  meet  with  feveral  fhafts  of  pillars,  and 
other  fragments  of  Roman  antiquities  ;  and  in  the  walls  of  a  mofque,  made  out  of 
thefe  old  materials,  we  have  a  number  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  Dii  Manes ;  but  the 
following  was  the  only  legible  infeription : 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  TREBIVS 

ABVLLVS    VIX. 

AN.     L  V.  M.    T  R  E 

BIVS     IANVARIVS 

FRATRI     CARISSIMO 

FECIT. 

Gramaye  *  informs  us,  that  Rabbi  Abraham  had  feen  feveral  medals  dug  up  in  this 
place,  inferibed,  Tremis.  Col.,  a  city,  I  prefume,  not  known  in  the  old  geography ; 
for  Timice  f,  from  fome  fuppofed  affinity  in  the  name,  has  been  generally,  though, 
with  as  little  reafon,  taken  for  Tlemfan  ;  whereas  Ptolemy's  Lanigara  will  better  agree 
with  this  fituation.  There  is  fome  room  likewife  to  conjecture,  that  Tlemfan  may  be 
an  appellation  J  of  Arabic  extraction,  on  account  of  the  rich  arable  ground  which  lies 
round  about  it. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  IfTer,  which  is  the  eaftermofl  branch  of  the  Tafna,  we  fall  in 
with  the  baths  of  Seedy  Ebly  ;  and  after  them  we  enter  upon  the  rich  plains  of  Zeidoure, 
which  extend  themfelves  through  a  beautiful  interchange  of  hills  and  vallies,  to  the 
very  banks  of  the  Wed  el  Mailah,  at  30  miles  diftance.  Thefe  have  no  fmall  affinity 
witn  the  fafag*  of  the  Greeks;  an  appellation  that  denotes  fuch  plenty  and  fertility  as 
we  every  where  meet  with  in  thefe  plains.  About  the  middle  of  them  is  the  Shurph  el 
Graab,  or  the  pinnacle  of  the  ravens,  a  high  pointed  precipice,  with  a  branch  of  the 
Sinan  running  by  it.     The  Welled  Haifa  and  Zeir  are  the  principal  Arabs  of  this  part. 

*  Afric.  illuftr.  0  2$.  t  All.  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

\  Derived  perhaps  from  Te/cm,  (fulcus  terrx,  fpeciatim  faftus  femuitis  ergo)  and  San,  (formare.) 
Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

Six 
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Six  leagues  to  the  S.  of  the  Sinan  is  Jibbel  Karkar,  a  high  range  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, which  bend  our  profpeft  to  the  fouth.  Beyond  them  are  the  mountains  of  the 
Bcni-Smeal,  with  the  Arabs  Harar,  a  little  beyond  them  in  the  Sahara.  After  them, 
again,  at  the  diftance  of  five  days  journey  to  the  S.S.W.  are  the  villages  of  Figig, 
noted  for  their  plantations  of  palm  trees,  from  which  the  weftern  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince are  fupplied  with  figs. 

Beyond  the  river  Mailah,  as  far  as  Warran,  is  the  Shibkah,  as  they  call  a  very 
extenfive  plain  of  fandy  faltifh  ground,  which  is  dry  in  fummer,  but  covered  with 
water  in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  Ammer  have  their  encampments  in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  from  their  long 
intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  whilft  they  were  mailers  of  Warran,  retain  feveral  of 
their  cufloms,  and  fpeak  their  language  with  great  propriety. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  Shibkah,  are  the  noted  mountains  of  Souf  el  Tell  and 
Taflarowy,  which  make  part  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  extenfive  ruins  of  Arbaal  lie  on 
the  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  Teflailah  on  the  other.  The  latter,  which  from  an  affinity 
in  the  name,  might  belong  to  the  ancient  Aftacitis,  are  furrounded  with  fome  of  the 
mod  fertile  plains  of  this  country,  cultivated  by  Weled  Aly,  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Weled  Zeir  and  Haifa. 

Croffing  afterwards,  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel,  the  rivers  Makerra  and  Hamaite, 
both  of  which  fall  into  the  Sigg,  we  come  to  Mafcar,  a  collection  of  mud-walled  houfes, 
built  in  the  midfl  of  a  plain,  at  ten  leagues  diftance  from  Mufty-gannim.  There  is  a 
little  fort  to  defend  it  againft  any  fudden  revolt  of  the  neighouring  Arabs,  which  is 
not  garrifoned  as  ufual  by  Turks,  but  by  its  own  inhabitants.  The  Hafhem,  who  are 
the  Bedoweens  of  this  part  of  the  country,  are  called  Jowaite,  or  gentlemen,  being 
excufed  from  taxes,  and  ferve  only  as  volunteers,  when  the  Algerines  want  their 
affiftance. 

Five  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Mafcar,  is  El  Callah,  the  greateft  market  of  this  country 
for  carpets  and  Burnoofes.  This  likewife,  though  larger  than  Malcah,  is  a  dirty  ill- 
contrived  town,  without  either  drains,  pavement,  or  caufeways ;  being  built,  as  the 
name  *  imports,  upon  an  eminence,  and  in  the  midfl  of  other  mountains,  which  make 
part  of  Mount  Atlas.  There  are  feveral  villages  of  the  fame  nature,  and  in  the  like 
fituation,  round  about  it ;  all  of  them  very  profitably  employed  in  the  fame  woollen 
manufactories.  The  Turks  have  here  a  fmall  garrifon  and  citadel ;  and  from  fome 
few  large  ftones  and  pieces  of  marble  of  ancient  workmanfhip,  we  may  take  it  to  have 
been  formerly  a  city  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Gitlui  or  Apfar  perhaps  of  Ptolemy. 

Travelling  for  fome  leagues  under  the  fhade  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  turns  here  to 
the  northward,  we  ford  the  river  Minah  t,  which  falls  into  the  ShellifF  at  El  Had,  near 
the  plains  of  Elmildegah,  where  the  Swidde  have  their  chief  abodes.  El  Had  may 
denote  a  mountain,  by  way  of  eminence ;  fuch  indeed  as  thofe  of  the  Benizerwall  may 
be  properly  called,  which  run  here  parallel  with  the  ShellifF  {.  This  part  of  Mount 
Atlas  is  celebrated  for  the  plenty,  as  well  as  delicacy,  of  its  figs :  fuch  as  thofe  might 
be  which  Cato  §  threw  down  before  the  Roman  fenate,  and  were  admired  for  their 
largenefs  and  beauty. 

Seedy  Abid,  a  noted  fan&uary,  lies  four  leagues  further,  at  a  little  diftance  only 
from  the  influx  of  the  Arhew  into  the  ShellifF.     Over  acainfl  it,  on  the  other  fide  of 


*  Calah,  cacumen,  vertex,  &c.     Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

+  Vid.  Atlas  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  2  1 1.  \  Ibid.  §  Vid.  Plut. 
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the  Shelliff,  is  Mazounah,  a  dirty  mud-walled  village,  without  the  lead  footlteps  of 
any  fuch  Roman  temples  and  fumptuous  edifices  as  are  mentioned  by  Dapper  and 
Marmol.  It  is,  however,  as  remarkable  for  its  woollen  manufactories  as  either  Mafcar 
or  El  Callah,  and  is  delightfully  fituated  under  the  fouth  fide  of  Mount  Atlas.  The 
Weled  Seleema  are  the  neighbouring  Bedoweens. 

In  the  fame  meridian  nearly  with  Mazoana,  at  eighteen  leagues  diftance,  is  Taga- 
dempt,  the  Tergdent,  Tigedent,  or  Tigdentum  of  the  Atlas  Geographus,  placed  by 
Sanfon  no  miles  to  the  S.  of  Oran,  and  more  than  1 20  to  the  S.  E.  of  Tlemfan.  Yet 
neither  thefe  diftances  nor  directions  will  fall  in  with  our  Tagadempt ;  which,  by  the 
ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  city,  not  long  ago  abandoned  by  the  Arabs, 
who  have  taken  their  ufual  care  to  leave  us  feveral  tokens  of  their  own  humility  and 
ignorance  in  architecture,  at  the  fame  time  they  have  pulled  down  and  defaced  what- 
ever was  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  the  buildings  of  their  predeceffors.  If  this  then 
fhould  be  the  Tignident  of  Marmol,  (lib.  v.  c.  34.)  and  there  is  no  other  place,  as  far 
as  I  could  be  informed,  of  the  like  name,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  making 
it  the  Julia  Casfarea  which  undoubtedly  was  a  maritime  city,  far  removed  from  the 
pofition  wherein  we  find  the  prefent  Tagadempt.  The  Weled  Booker,  with  their 
numerous  Uouwars,  furround  thefe  ruins. 

If  we  return  again  to  the  Shelliff,  four  leagues  from  Seedy  Abid  is  Memounturroy, 
as  the  Weled  Spaihee,  who  live  near  it,  call  an  old  fquare  tower,  formerly  a  fepulchral 
monument  of  the  Romans.  This,  like  many  other  ancient  edifices,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  over  a  treafure ;  agreeably  to  which  account,  they  tell  us,  thefe  follow- 
ing myftical  rhimes  were  inferibed  upon  it,  by  Prince  Maimoun  Tizai. 


Maily 
Fe  thully  ; 
Wa  thully 
Tc  maily. 
Etmah  ; 
La  tcis. : 
Wa  teis  ; 
Lt  tctm.ih. 


<r>e.{ 


My  treafure 
Is  in  myjhade  ; 
jind  myjhade 
Is  in  my  treafure. 
Search  for  it ; 
Defpair  not: 
Nay  defpair  ; 
Do  not  fearch. 


Round  about  this  monument,   there  are  feveral  maffy  blocks  of  marble,  hollowed 
out  in  the  fafhion  of  coffins. 


Five  miles  further,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Shelliff,  are  the  ruins  of  Memon  and 
Sinaab,  formerly  two  contiguous  cities.  The  latter,  which  might  have  been  three  miles 
in  circuit,  is  by  far  the  moll  confiderable ;  though  I  faw  nothing  more  of  it  than  large 
pieces  of  walls,  and  capacious  cifterns. 

Wan-nafh-reefe,  the  Gueneferis  of  Sanfon,  and  the  Ganfcr  of  Du  Val,  lies  eight 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Sinaab.  It  is  a  high  rugged  mountain,  generally  covered 
with  fnow,  and,  on  thefe  accounts,  is  one  of  the  molt  noted  land-marks  of  this 
country,  diftinguifhing  itfelf  all  the  way,  from  El  Callah  to  Medea,  over  a  number  of 
kfii  r  mountains  ranged  far  and  near  about  it.  Edrifi  was  greatly  mifinforincd  con- 
cerning the  length  of  it,  which  he  makes  to  be  four  days  journey ;  in  as  much  as  this 
will  better  agree  with  the  view  and  profpect  we  have  of  it,  which  is  indeed  at  much 

more 
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more  than  that  diftance.     This  mountain  was  probably  the  Zalacus  of  Ptolemy ;  as 
Sinaab.  from  the  pofition  feven  leagues  to  the  northward,  fhould  be  his  Oppidoneum. 

The  Wed  el  Fudda',  or  River  of  Plate,  has  its  fource  in  this  mountain.  In  great 
rains,  many  fleaks  of  lead  ore,  for  which  this  mountain  is  famous,  are  brought  down 
by  the  river ;  and  bting  afterwards  left  upon  the  bank,  and  glittering  in  the  fun, 
gave  occafion  to  the  name.  Abulfeeda,  with  other  later  geographers,  have  been  mif- 
taken  in  deducing  the  river  ShellifF,  inftead  of  this  branch  of  it  only,  from  Wan-nafti- 
reefe. 

The  Weled  Uxeire  and  the  LatafF  rove  on  each  fide  of  the  Fiddah  ;  and  over  againft 
the  mouth  of  it,  are  the  mud-wal' .  i  villages  of  Merjejah,  and  of  the  Beni  Rafhid  ;  of 
which  the  latter  made  fome  figure  i  former  ages,  (Atl.  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  210.)  having 
had  a  citadel,  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  a  race  of  warlike  iui'dbitants,  who  commanded 
this  country  as  far  as  El  Callah  and  Mafcar.  But  at  prefent  the  caftle  is  in  ruins ; 
the  two  thoufand  houfes  and  their  large  territories  are  reduced  to  a  few  cottages ;  and 
the  people,  from  a  like  courfe  of  obedience  to  a  jealous  and  fevere  government,  are 
become  equally  timorous  and  cowardly  with  their  neighbours.  However,  their  fruits, 
and  particularly  their  figs,  for  which  they  were  always  famous,  continue  in  the  fame 
repute,  and  may  difpute  with  thofe  of  the  Beni  Zerwall  for  fize  and  delicacy  of  tafle. 
The  rocky  fituation,  wherein  the  fig-tree  fo  notably  thrives  in  both  thefe  communities, 
is  very  agreeable  to  an  obfervation  of  Columella:  "  Ficum,"  fays  he,  l.xii.c.21.  "  fri- 
goribus  ne  ferito  ;  loca  aprica,  calculofa,  glareofa,  interdum,  et  faxofa  amaf." 

Two  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Beni  Refhid,  on  the  northern  brink  of  the 
ShellifF,  is  El  Herba,  with  a  narrow  flrip  of  plain  fertile  ground  behind  it.  Here  are 
feveral  fmall  marble  pillars  of  a  blueilh  colour  and  good  workmanfhip  ;  but  the  capitals, 
which  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  defaced.  There  are,  befides,  feveral  coffins, 
like  thofe  at  Memounturroy;  and  upon  one  of  the  covers,  which  is  fcouped  or  hollowed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  top  of  it,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  receive  a  libation,  we  have 
(this  imperfeft  infeription : 


M. -MORI  L. - 

SECVNDIANI-- 

VIC.  XII  ANNI-- 

XIII  LVCIO. -- 


El  Khada-rah,  the  Chadra  of  Edrifi,  lies  thirteen  miles  only  in  a  direft  line  from 
the  river  Fuddah,  though,  by  the  intervention  of  mountains,  it  is  as  much  more  in 
the  courfe  of  travelling.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the 
ShellifF,  in  the  fame  meridian  with  Sherfheil ;  and  appears,  by  the  ruins,  to  have  been 
three  miles  in  circuit.  A  range  of  mountains,  rifing  immediately  from  the  onpofite 
banks  of  the  ShellifF,  fhelter  it  from  the  N.  wind;  whilft,  at  a -mile's  diftance' to  rhe 
fouthward,  Jibbel  Dwee,  another  high  mountain,  rifing  up  in  a  conical  figure,  apart, 
(Matt.xvii.  1.)  like  the  celebrated  Mount  Tabor,  fupplies  the  beautiful  little  plains 

betweeu 
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between  them  with  a  plentiful  rill  of  excellent  water.  The  perpetual  verdure  of  thefe 
plains  might,  in  all  probability,  have  communicated  the  name  of  El  Khadarah,  or  El 
Chuhd-ary,  i.  e.  the  Green,    to  thefe  ruins. 

If  then  Ptolemy's  authority  is  to  direct  us,  we  may  take  this  place  for  his  Zucchab- 
bari,  'the  fame  will  be  Succabar  and  the  Colonia  Augufta,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  of  Pliny,) 
placed  in  the  fame  lat.  and  50'  to  the  E.  of  Sinaab,  or  Oppidoneum.  Jibbel  Dwee 
likewife,  upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  will  be  the  Mons  Tranfcellenfis,  which,  according 
to  Ammianus  *,  hung  over  it. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  El  Khadarah,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  ftone  bridge ;  the  only 
one,  as  far  as  I  cculd  learn,  that  was  ever  built  over  the  Shelliff;  notwithstanding  the 
great  inconveniences  which  travellers  are  put  to,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon,  of 
waiting  fometimes  a  whole  month  before  they  can  ford. 

Seven  miles  to  the  E.  of  El  Khadarah,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Shelliff,  are  the 
ruins  of  El  Herba,  another  Roman  town,  of  the  fame  name  and  extent  with  what  has 
been  jufl:  now  defcribed.  The  fame  name  occurs  very  frequently  in  this  country ; 
and  is  of  the  like  import  and  fignification  with  pulled  down,  or  dejlroycd.  Here  the 
Shelliff  begins  to  wind  itfelf  through  a  plain,  not  inferior  in  extent  and  fertility  to  any 
of  this  kingdom.  The  mountains  likewife  of  Atlrs  which,  from  the  Beni  ZerwaU 
to  El  Khadarah,  hung  immediately  over  the  Shelliff,  retire  now  two  leagues  to  the 
northward. 

Maniana  or  Maliana,  or  Miliana,  is  fituated  upon  thefe  mountains,  half  a  mile  above 
this  plain,  and  two  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  El  Herba.  It  lies  expofed  to  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  promifing  a  large  fcene  of  Roman  buildings  and  antiquities  at  a  diftance  ;  but 
the  fatigue  of  climbing  up  to  it,  is  badly  recompenfed  with  the  fight  only  of  a  fmall 
village,  with  the  houfes  of  it  tiled,  inftead  of  their  being  flat,  and  covered  with  plafter 
of  terrace,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  country.  However,  if  the  accefs 
to  it  was  lefs  troublcfome,  Maliana  has  feveral  things  to  recommend  it :  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  watered  from  Jibbel  Zickar,  that  hangs  over  it ;  it  has  a  number  of 
fruitful  gardens  and  vineyards  round  about  it ;  and,  befides  all  this,  it  enjoys  a  moft 
delightful  proipect  of  the  rich  arable  country  of  the  Jendill,  Matmata,  and  other  Arabs, 
as  far  as  Medea.  In  the  fpring  feafon,  the  devotees  of  Algiers,  Bleda,  Medea,  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  come,  with  great  reverence,  to  kifs  the  fhrine  of  Sede 
Youfeph,  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  city. 

There  are  feveral  fragments  at  Maliana  of  the  Roman  architecture ;  and  in  a 
modern  wall,  made  up  of  thefe  ancient  materials,  we  have  a  Cippus,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

(TPOMPEIO  CN.  F. 
QV1RIT.  CLEMENTI 

^~PA DI1VR 

EX  TESTAMENTO. 

Q.  POMPEIO  F.  QVIR. 

ROGATI  FRATRIS 

SVI 

POMPEIA  Q.  P. 

MADRA  POSVIT. 

If  this  monument  therefore  fhould  bear  any  relation  to  Pompey's  family,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Martial  will  receive  from  thence  an  additional  force  and  beauty,  as 

*   Amniiau.  Marcell.  1.  xxix.  05. 
VOL.  XV.  3   Y  we 
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we  find  Pompcy's  grandfon,  and  probably  his  great-grandfon,  to  have  been  buried  at 
this  diltance  from  their  ancestors,  and  in  fuch  an  obfcure  place. 

Pompeios  juvenes  Afia  atque  Europa,  fed  ipfum 

Terra  tcgit  Libyes:  fi  tamen  ulla  tegit. 
Quid  miruni  toto  fi  fpargitur  orbe  ?  jacere 

Uno  non  poterat  tanta  ruina  loco.  Epigr.  I.  v.  Ep.75. 

Eight  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Maliana,  at  the  half  way  betwixt  the  Shelliff  and  the 
fea,  are  the  Hammatn,  i.e.  the  baths  of  Mereega,  the  Aquas  Callidas  Colonia  of  the 
ancients.  The  largeft  and  the  mod  frequented  of  them  is  a  bafon  of  twelve  feet  fquare, 
and  four  in  depth  ;  and  the  water,  which  bubbles  up  in  a  degree  of  heat  juft  fup- 
portable,  after  it  has  filled  this  ciftern,  paffes  on  to  a  much  fmaller  one,  which  is  made 
life  of  by  the  Jews,  who  are  not  permitted  to  bathe  in  company,  or  in  the  fame  place 
with  the  Mahometans.  Thefe  baths  were  formerly  covered,  and  had  corridores  of 
(tone  running  round  the  bafons ;  but  at  prefent  they  lie  expofed  to  the  weather,  and 
are  half  full  of  ftones  and  rubbifh.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  great  concourfe 
of  people  ufually  refort  hither  in  the  fpring,  the  feafon  of  thefe  waters ;  which  are 
accounted  very  efficacious  in  curing  the  jaundice,  the  rheumatic  pains,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  inveterate  diltempers.  Higher  up  the  hill  there  is  another  bath,  which  being 
of  too  intenie  heat  to  bathe  in,  the  water  thereof  is  conducted  through  a  long  pipe 
into  another  chamber,  where  it  is  ufed  in  Duccian  ;  an  operation  *  of  the  like  nature 
and  effect,  with  pumping.  Betwixt  this  and  the  lower  bath  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  town,  equal  to  that  of  Herba;  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  we  fee  feveral 
tombs  and  coffins  of  ftone,  which  I  was  informed  were  of  an  unufual  fize.  Muzeratty, 
the  late  Kaleefa,  or  lieutenant  of  this  province,  allured  ,me,  that  he  faw  a  thigh  bone 
belonging  to  one  of  them,  which  was  near  two  of  their  draas,  (i.  e.  thirty-fix  inches) 
in  length.  The  like  account  I  had  from  other  Turks,  who  pretended  to  have  mea- 
fured  it ;  but  when  I  was  there  half  a  year  afterwards,  I  could  not  receive  the  lead 
information  about  it.  The  graves  and  coffins  likewife  that  fell  under  my  obfervation, 
were  only  of  the  ufual  dimenfions.  However,  the  people  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
countries,  are  full  of  ftories  and  traditions  of  the  like  nature;  and,  indeed,  provided 
thefe  fhould  not  have  been  human  bones,  as  the  Africans  are  no  nice  difHnguifhers, 
we  may  poffibly  account  for  them  from  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  which 
might  pafs  over  with  them  into  Africa,  of  burying  the  horfe,  the  rider,  and  their 
armour  together  in  the  fame  grave.  Long  fwords,  with  large  crofs  handles,  have 
been  often  found  in  this  country  ;  one  of  which,  that  was  found  not  many  years  ago, 
in  the  ruins  of  Temendfufe,  is  ft  ill  preferved  in  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers.  'I  he 
Roman  poet  has  a  few  fine  lines  upon  this  occafion  : 

Agricola  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 

Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila: 

Aut  gravibut  rafti  is  galcas  pullabit  inanes, 

Grandiaque  tffoflis  mirabitur  offa  fepulchris.        Virg.  Georg.  I.  v. 494,  &c. 

•  Afpeifionem  in  Balneis  naturalibus  Ducciam  appellant.  —  Sunt  ergo  in  Balneis,  qui  ad  hunc  ufum 
probantur,  conlliuitie  fillula; — qua;  digiti  parvi  magnitudine  vcl  majori,  ubi  opus  eft,  vol.ubili  epiftomio 
claufre  :  e  fuperiori  alveo,  qui  infixas  ex  ordine  habtat  fiftulas,  ac  llatim  a  communi  fonte  finceras  rccipiant 
aquas,  pro  eo  ac  quifquam  voluerit,  vel  quantum  voluerit,  reclufo  epiftomio,  vel  claufo  infundant  (lillici- 
dium.  Delabuntur  autem  fie  acquse  palmi  unius,  vel  ad  fuinmum  cubiti  fpatio,  unde  ex  infultu  con- 
venientem  faciant  impreffionem  ;  vel  in  Balneum,  vel  in  fubjeftum  ad  cas  rocipiendas  alveolum,  5:c.  Baccius 
de  Thermis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

The 
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The  country  round  about  thefe  baths,  inhabited  by  the  Bookelcran  and  the  Wuzra, 
is  made  up  of  a  fucceflion  of  exceedingly  rugged  hills  and  deep  vallies  ;  each  of  them, 
in  their  turn,  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pafs  over.  Yet  this  danger  and  fatigue 
is  fufficiently  recompensed,  by  travelling  afterwards  through  the  rich  and  delightful  plains 
of  the  Hadjoute  and  the  Mettijiah,  which  lie  beyond  them  to  the  northward.  The  latter 
are  called  by  Abulfeda,  Bledeah  Kibeerah,  i.  e.  A  vafl  country  *,  being  near  fifty  miles 
li  -,  and  twenty  broad,  watered  in  every  part  by  a  variety  of  fprings  and  rivulets. 
The  many  country  feats  and  mafoarcas,  as  they  call  the  farms  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  .Algiers,  are  taken  out  of  thefe  plains,  as  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  the 
metropolis  is  fupplied  with  provifions.  Flax,  alhenna,  roots,  pot-herbs,  rice,  fruit, 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  are  produced  here  to  fuch  perfection,  that  the  Mettijiah  may 
be  juilly  reckoned  the  garden  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Of  the  Sea  Coajl  of  that  Part  of  the  Mauritania  Cafaricnfis,  called  the 
Southern  Province,  or  the  Province  of  Titterie. 

THIS  province,  which  lies  bounded  to  the  E.  by  the  river  Boobcrak,  as  it  does  to 
the  W.  by  the  Mafafiran,  is  much  inferior  to  the  wefiern  in  extent ;  being,  exclufive 
of  the  Sahara,  fcarce  fixty  miles  either  in  length  or  breadth.  Neither  is  it,  in  general, 
fo  mountainous;  for  the  fea  coaft,  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  leagues,  the  feat  for- 
merly of  the  ancient  Machurebi,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Durgana,  Raffouta,  and  Bcni 
Hameed,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  rich  champaign  ground ;  behind  which  indeed  we 
have  a  range  of  rugged  mountains,  the  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  run,  almoft 
in  a  direct  line,  in  a  parallelifm  with  the  fea  coaft.  But  beyond  them,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Medea,  Titterie  Dofh,  and  Hamza,  the  ancient  territories  of 
the  Tulenfii  and  Baniuri,  we  have  other  extenfive  plains;  though  none  of  them  equal 
to  thole  of  the  Mettijiah.  Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this  province,  which  has  the 
city  of  Algiers,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  its  capital. 

In  describing  this  province,  therefore,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  after  we  have  left  the 
Mafafiran,  we  pal's  by  a  little  round  tower,  fituated  upon  a  fmall  rocky  cape,  that 
ftretclus  itfell  about  a  furlong  into  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  call  it  Seedy  Ferje,  from 
the  fancluary  of  that  faint,  which  is  built  upon  it,  where  we  have  fome  few  walls  and 
citterns  of  Roman  workmanlhip,  which,  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy's  tables,  may  lay 
claim  to  his  Via.  We  meet  with  fevcral  pieces  of  a  Roman  highway  betwixt  Seedy 
Ferje,  Ras  Accon-natter,  and  Algiers;  and  near  the  tomb  of  Seedy  Hallifi",  another 
Marabbutt,  about  the  half  way  betwixt  Seedy  Ferje  and  Algiers,  we  fall  in  with  a 
number  of  graves,  covered  with  large  flat  ftones,  each  of  them  big  enough  to  receive 
two  or  three  bodies. 

The  high  mountain  of  Boorjereah,  with  its  three  contiguous  daJJjkrahs,  are  nine  miles 
from  Seedy  Ferje,  toihe  N.  E.  Half  a  league  from  them,  to  the  W.  N.  W.  is  the 
Ras  Acconnatter,  the  Gape  Caxincs  of  our  modern  fea  charts.  After  which,  about 
three  miles  further  to  the  S.  E.  we  turn  into  the  port  of  Al  Jezeire  el  gazie,  i.  e.  Algiers 
the  warlike,  as  theTurk>  are  pleafed  to  call  their  metropolis. 

This  place,  which  for  feveral  ages  has  braved  the  greateft  powers  of  Chriftcndom, 
is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  il  is  computed  to  contain  about 
2000  Chriltian  flaves,   15,000  Jews,  and    100,000  Mahometans,   of  which  thirty,  at 

*   (iiazaier  Ma/.^liannan,  fita  ad  litius  maris,  clt  admodum  populofa,  et  mercatorcs  hicii  addiiftiflimi : 
platue  ejus  elegantes. ;  ubi  adjacct,  Buledlah  Kubeirab.     Abulf.  ex  traducl.  V.  CI.  J  Gagnier. 
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mod:,  may  be  Renegadoes.     It  is  fituated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  that  faces  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  whereby  the  houfes  rife   fo   gradually  above  each   other,   that  there  is 
fcarce  one  but  what,  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  directions,  has  a  full  profpec~t  of  the  fea. 
The  walls  are  weak  and  of  little  defence,  unlefs  where  they  are  further  fecured,  which 
is  chiefly  at  the  gates,   by  fome  additional    fortification.     The  caffaubah,  or  citadel, 
built  upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  city  towards  the  S.  W.  is  of  an  oftogonal  figure, 
each   of  the  fides  in  view  having  port-holes    or  cmbrafures,  defended  with  cannon. 
A  ditch  formerly  furrnunded  the  whole  city  to  the  landward,  which,  at   prefent,   is 
almoft  entirely  filled  up,  except  at  the  welt  and  fouth  gates,  called  Bab  el  wed,  the 
gate  of  the  river,  and  Bab  Azoona  ;  where  it  is  ftill  of  little  confequence  or  defence. 
But   towards   the  fea,   it  is  better   fortified,  and  capable  of  making  a  more  ftrenuous 
defence.     For  the  cmbrafures,  in  this  direction,  are  all  employed  j  the  guns  are  of 
brafs,  and  their  carriages  and  other  utenfils  in  good  order.     The  battery  of  the  Mole- 
Gate,  upon  the  eaft  angle  of  the  city,  is  mounted  with  feveral  long  pieces  of  ordnance, 
one  of  which  has  feven  cylinders,  each  of  them  three  inches  in  diameter.     Half  a  fur- 
long to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  harbour,  is  the  battery  of  Fiber's  Gate,  or  the  gate  of 
the  fea,  which,  confiding  of  a  double  row  of  cannon,  commands  the  entrance  into  the 
port,  and  the  road  before  it. 

The  port  itfelf  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  a  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  long,  and 
eighty  broad.  The  eaftern  mound  of  it,  which  was  formerly  the  ifland  that  gave  name 
to  the  city,  is  well  fecured  by  feveral  fortifications.  The  Round  Cafile,  built  by  the 
Spaniards  whilft  they  were  mafters  of  the  ifland,  and  the  two  remote  batteries  erected 
within  this  century,  are  faid  to  be  bomb-proof,  and  have  each  of  them  their  lower 
embrafures  mounted  with  thirty-fix  pounders.  But  the  middle  battery,  which  appears 
to  be  the  oldeft,  is  of  the  leaft  defence.  Yet  none  of  thefe  fortifications  are  ailifted 
either  with  mines  or  advanced  works  ;  and  as  the  foldiers,  who  are  to  guard  and  defend 
them,  cannot  be  kept  up  to  any  regular  courfe  of  duty  and  attendance,  a  few  refolute 
battalions,  protected  by  a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips,  would  find  little  difficulty  to  take 
them. 

There  is  very  little  within  the  city  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Upon 
the  tower  of  the  great  mofque,  we  have  fome  broken  inferiptions ;  but  the  letters, 
though  of  a  fufficient  bignefs  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance,  are  all  of  them  either  inverted,  o? 
filled  up  to  that  degree  with  lime  and  white-wafh,  that  I  could  never  particularly 
diftingnifh  them.  They  may  probably  be  the  fame  with  thefe  following  ones  taken 
notice  of  by  Gramaye  : 


IVLIO  CAESONI.  M.  M. 
II  LEG.  MAVRIT.  .  . 
PRLSCA  F.  ELIA  POS. 
FTOLO.  IVB.   F.  . 


P.  O.  MAVRIT.  X. 
COH.   IVL.  M.  F 
.  ISRVFVSETLETVS 
P.  D.  ONV.  MIS  .  . 

Cram.  Ajr.  Illujl.  \.  vii.  c.  I. 


The  public  buildings,  fuch  as  their  bagnios,  kofhareas,  &c.  their  officers,  fuch  as 
the  mufty,  kady,  he.  the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  Jews  and  Moors,  he.  have  been  already 
fufficiently  defcribed  by  other  authors.  The  additions  therefore  which  I  have  to  make, 
will  relate  chiefly  to  the  government,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  political  interefts  and 
alliances  of  this  regency  ;  but  of  thefe  in  their  proper  place. 

Leo  and  Marmol  inform  us,  that  it  was  formerly  called  Mefgana,  from  an  African 
family  of  that  name.  The  prefent  name,  Al  Jezeire  (for  fo  we  fhould  pronounce  it), 
fignifies  in  their  language,  the  ifland  ;  which  was  fo  called  from  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  as  Leo  wrongly  fuppofes,  of  the  Balearick  iflands,  but  of  the  eaftern 

mound 
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mound  of  the  harbour,  which,  before  the  time  of  the  Turkifh  conquefts,  was  fevered 
from  the  continent.  In  their  public  letters  and  records,  they  ftyle  it,  Al  Jezeire 
Megerbie,  i.  e.  The  ijland  in  the  Weft,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  a  city  of  the  fame  name, 
near  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  Archipellago. 

The  hills  and  vallies  round  about  Algiers  are  all  over  beautified  with  gardens 
and  country-feats,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  better  fafliion  retire,  during  the  heats  of 
the  fummer  fcafon.  They  are  little  white  houfes,  fhaded  with  a  variety  of  fruit-trees 
and  ever-greens  ;  which,  befides  the  made  and  retirement,  afford  a  gay  and  delightful 
profpect  towards  the  fea.  The  gardens  are  all  of  them  well  (locked  with  melons, 
fruit,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  what  is  chiefly  regarded  in  thefe  hot  climates, 
each, of  them  enjoys  a  great  command  of  water,  from  the  many  rivulets  and  fountains 
which  every  where  abound  in  this  fituation.  The  fountain  water  made  ufe  of  at 
Algiers,  univerfally  efteemed  for  its  excellency,  is  likewife  brought  through  a  long 
courfe  of  pipes  and  conduits,  from  the  fame  fources. 

Four  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Algiers,  we  crofs  the  river  Haratch,  the  ancient 
Savus,  that  has  a  beautiful  bridge  lately  built  over  it.  Upon  the  banks,  we  meet  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city,  which  bids  fairer  than  Algiers  to  be  the  ancient  Icofium, 
placed  by  the  Itinerary,  as  this  is,  47  miles  from  Tipafa,  or  Tefeflad.  Crofllng 
afterwards  the  Hamaefe,  another  confiderable  ftream,  we  arrive  at  Temendfufe,  or 
Metafus,  a  low  cape  with  a  tabled  land,  as  the  mariners  call  a  flat  hillock,  that  rifes  up 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  Turks  have  here  a  fmall  caftle  for  the  fecurity  of  the  adjacent 
roads,  once  the  chief  ftation  of  their  navy,  where  we  have  ftill  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
cothon,  with  feveral  heaps  of  ruins,  of  the  fame  extent  with  thofe  of  Tefeflad,  and 
which  have  no  lefs  contributed  to  the  fortifications  of  Algiers.  The  diftance  of  fifteen 
Roman  miles,  betwixt  thefe  ruins  and  thofe  upon  the  Haratch,  is  the  fame  we  find  in 
the  Itinerary,  between  the  Rufguniae  Colonia  and  Icofium.  Rufgunia  is  the  fame  with 
theRuftonium  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ruthifia  of  Mela,  and  the  Rufconia  of  Pliny,  and  others. 
In  an  infeription  at  Sour,  the  ancient  Auzia  is  called  Col.  Rufcunienfis. 

After  fording  1  he  rivers  Regya,  Budwowe,  Corfoe,  Merdafs  and  Yifler,  which 
run  at  no  great  diflance  from  each  other,  and  defcend  from  the  adjacent  mountains  of 
At!  s,  we  come  to  the  little  port  Jinnett,  from  whence  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is 
{hipped  off  yearly  for  Chriftendom.  Jinnett  is  a  fmall  creek,  with  tolerably  good 
arid-  r  und  before  ;  and  was  probably  Edrifi's  Mers'  el  Dajaje,  i.  e.  Port  of  Hens. 

I  1  told  that  Jinnet,  or  Paradife,  was  given  to  this  place,  on  account  of  a  row-boat, 
whic  is  once  very  providentially  conducted  within  the  creek,  when  the  mariners 
exp  'fted  every  moment  to  have  perilhed  upon  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The  fea-lhore, 
which  from  Algiers  to  Temendfufe,  and  from  thence  to  this  place,  is  very  little  inter- 
rupted  with  rocks  and  precipices,  begins  now.  to  be  very  rugged  and  mountainous;  and 
among  thefe  eminences,  three  leagues  farther  to  the  E.  we  have  the  mouth  of  the  Boo- 
berak,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  province. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Of  the  mofi  remarkable  inland  Places  and  Inhabitants  of  the   Southern 
Province ;  together  with  the  correfpondent  Part  of  the  Sahara. 

BLEEDA  and  Medea,  the  only  inland  cities  of  this  province,  arc  each  of  them 
about  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  their  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  mud,  perforated  all  over 
by  hornets,  cannot  much  contribute  to  their  flrongth  and  fecurity.  Some  of  their 
houfes  arc  flat-roofed,  others  tiled,  like  thofe  of  Maliana  ;  with  which  they  alio  agree, 
b  being  well  watered,  and  in  having  all  around  them  very  fruitful  gardens  and  planta- 
tions. 
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tions.  A  branch  of  an  adjacent  rivulet  ma)'  be  conduced  through  every  houfe  and 
garden  at  Bleeda;  and  at  Medea,  the  feveral  conduits  and  pqueducts  that  fupply  it  with 
water,  fome  of  which  appear  to  be  of  Roman  workmanfhip,  are  capable  of  being  made 
equally  commodious.  Both  thefe  cities  lie  over  againft  the  mouth  of  the  Mafaffran  ; 
viz,  Bleeda,  at  five  leagues  diflance,  under  the  made  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  Medea  three 
or  four  leagues  on  the  other  fide  of it.  As  Bleeda,  therefore,  and  Medea,  lie  nearly 
in  the  fame  meridian ;  as  they  are  fituated  at  a  proper  diflance  from  the  Hamam 
Mereega,  the  Aquas  Calida;  Colonia  of  the  ancients ;  as  likevvife  there  is  little  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  modern  and  what  may  be  prefumed  to  be  their  ancient  names,  we 
may  well  be  induced  to  take  the  one  for  the  Bida  Colonia,  the  other  for  the  Lamida  of 
Ptolemy. 

That  part  of  Mount  Atlas  which  lies  betwixt  thefe  cities,  and  reaches  as  far  as 
Mount  Jurjura,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  clans  of  Kabyles,  few  of  which,  from  their 
rugged  fituation,  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  Algerines.  The  Beni  Sala  and 
Iialeel  overlook  Bleeda  and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Mettijiah,  whilfl  the  Beni  Seiim  and 
Haleefa  fomctimes  defcend  into  the  paflure  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  Bifhbefh,  or 
river  of  fennel,  a  great  quantity  of  which  grows  upon  the  banks  of  it.  Further  to  the 
eaftward,  a  branch  of  the  Megrowa  live,  in  a  full  profpecl  of  the  extenfive  plains  of 
Hamfa,  over  againft  Sour  Guflan ;  and  beyond  them  are  the  Infhlowa  and  Bonganie, 
who  have  below  them,  to  the  fouthward,  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Caftoolah,  noted  for 
the  feeding  and  breeding  up  of  cattle.  Not  far  from  the  Caftoolah  are  the 
Kabyles  of  Mount  Jurjura,  of  which  the  Beni  Alia  are  the  chiefeft  on  the  N.  fide,  as 
the  Beni  Yala  are  on  the  S. 

Jurjura,  the  higheft  mountain  in  Barbary,  is  as  noted  and  confpicuous  a  land- 
mark in  this  province,  as  Wannafhreefe  is  in  the  weftern.  It  is  at  leaft  eight  leagues 
long ;  and,  if  we  except  a  pool  of  good  water,  bordered  round  with  arable  ground, 
that  lies  near  the  middle  of  it,  the  whole,  from  one  end  to  another,  is  a  continued 
range  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  In  the  winter  feafon,  the  ridge  of  this  mountain 
is  always  covered  with  fnow ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  whilft  the  inhabitants 
of  the  one  fide  of  it  carry  on  an  hereditary  and  implacable  animofity  with  thofe  of  the 
other,  yet,  by  confent,  this  border  of  fnow  puts  a  full  flop  to  all  hoftilities  during  that 
inclement  feafon,  which,  like  thofe  of  the  cranes  and  pigmies,  as  related  by  the  poet, 
are  renewed  with  frefh  vigour  in  the  fpring  : 

HfgiGti  6  a^a  Tcttyi  Kuy.r.v  E^ida  "jo^s^r*.      II.  y,  V.  7. 

Jurjura,  as  well  from  its  extraordinary  ruggednefs,  as  from  the  fituation  of  it 
betwixt  Rufucurium,  or  Delly,  and  Saldis,  or  Boujeiah,  fhould  be  the  Mons  ferratus*, 
taken  notice  of  by  the  geographers  of  the  middle  age. 

If  v.e  return  again  to  the  weft  ward,  we  fhall  find,  at  five  leagues  diftance  to 
the  S.  of  Medea,  the  Titterie  Dofh,  as  the  Turks  call  Hadjar  Titterie,  or  rock  of  Tit- 
tern ,  a  remarkable  ridge  of  precipices,  four  leagues  in  length,  and,  if  poflible,  even 
more  rugged  than  Jurjura.  Upon  the  fummit,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  level  ground, 
wiih  only  one  narrow  road  leading  up  to  it,  where,  for  their  greater  fecurity,  the 
Welled  Eiia  have  their  granaries.  Beyond  the  Welled  Eifa  are  the  encampments  of 
the  Welled  In-anne,  the  principal  Arabs  of  the  diftricT  of  Titterie,  properly  fo  called, 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  only  of  this  mountain. 

*  Vid.  Peuting.  Tab.  ^Ethic.  kc. 
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It  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  determine  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  appellation 
Titterie,  as  this  province  is  called.  Probus  *,  in  his  obfervations  upon  Virgil,  m  ikes 
Tityrus,  the  name  of  one  of  his  (hepherds,  to  fignify,  in  the  African  language,  a  he-g  it. 
The  fame  interpretation,  among  others,  is  given  to  Tityrus  by  the  Greek.  Scholiafl  f 
upon  Theocritus.  We  likewife  fee,  upon  fome  of  the  Etrufcan  medals,  an  animal 
not  unlike  a  fawn  or  a  kid,  with  [_^\C[  ]  t  V-KJ  Tutere  for  the  Legend  +  ;  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  money  being  perhaps  denominated,  as  Pecunia  in  general  w^s  from 
Pecus,  from  the  animal  there  exhibited.  But  the  people  of  this  diftrict  informed  me, 
that  Titterie,  or  Itterie,  was  one  of  their  words  for  cold  or  bleak  ;  a  circumftaace  in- 
deed which,  in  the  nights  and  mornings  efpecially,  I  often  experienced  to  be  very  appli- 
cable to  this  region,  and  fo  far  may  well  juftify  the  etymology. 

Burg  Hamza,  or  the  caftle  of  Hamza,  where  there  is  a  Turkifh  garrifon  cf  one  Suf- 
frah  §,  is  fituated  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  rich  plains  of  that  name,  and  five 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  rock  of  Titterie.  It  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Auzia, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Sour,  or  Sour  Guflan,  i.  e.  the-walls  of  the  antilopes.  A  great  partof 
this  ancient  city,  fortified  at  proper  diltances  with  little  fquare  turrets,  is  ftill  remaining, 
and  feems  to  have  been  little  more  than  fix  furlongs  in  circuit. 

Tacitus  ||  has  left  us  a  very  juft  defcription  of  this  place.  For  Auzia  was  built  upon 
a  fmall  plat  of  level  ground,  every  where  furrounded  with  fuch  an  unpleafant  mixture 
of  naked  rocks,  and  barren  forefts,  that,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels,  I 
fcarce  ever  met  with  a  more  gloomy  and  melancholy  fituation,  Menander,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Jofephus  ^[,  mentions  an  African  city  of  this  name,  built  by  Ithobaal,  the 
Tyrian  ;  though  Bochart  **  feems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Phoenicians  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  Yet  provided  we  could  rely  upon  the  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  Procopius  ff ,  that  a  number  of  Canaanites  fled  from  Jofhua  into  the 
weftermod:  parts  of  Africa,  fome  of  which,  upon  fuch  a  fuppofition,  might  have  relied 
at  this  place,  nothing,  I  prefume,  can  be  objected  againft  the  ruggednefs  of  the  fitua- 
tion ;  in  as  much  as  fuch  an  one,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  would  not  only  be  the 
propereft  for  the  firlt  fettlement  of  a  colony,  but  for  the  future  fafety  and  fecurity  of 
it.  Due  regard  might  have  been  had  to  this  circumftance  in  the  founding  of  Capfa, 
Feriana,  and  other  cities  of  Africa,  which  will  he  hereafter  taken  notice  of,  whofe 

*  Tityri  ct  Melibcei  perfonas  de  Theocrito  fumpfit  (VIrgilius)  fed  tamen  ratio  hxc  nominum  eft  : 
Hircus  Libyca  lingua  Tityrus  appellator.  &C.  Piob.  gramm.de  Bucol.  carminis  ratione.  ViJ.  et  Porn- 
ponii  Sabini  annot.   in  I  Eclogam  Virg.  Bucol. 

■\  Taj  aqy&f,  Ti-rvgyf  \'.yz?i,  vvv  3s  orojua  ij-iv  «KT(A«,  kxtx  t^tosav  r«  XscjaxTti^o;.  AMw;.  ovo^ia.  xvjioa  o  TjTUfOf, 
T»«5  h  Jam  071  XhAw;  t<,-.  h  £huXi»t7|;.  AXhtu  Je  tb;  TPAIDTS,  etejoi  t«j  <jo.tu$h:,  &e.  Schol.  in  3  Idyll. 
■  ;cr. 

J    \  id.  Dempft.  Hetrur\  teg.  tab.  Ix.  fig.  4. 

§  Suffrah,  the  common  name  among  the  Algerines  for  a  band  or  company  of  Turkifli  foldiers,  confiding 
for  the  moft  part  of  twtney  perfons,  including  a  cook,  Howard,  and  Qda  Ba/ha,  or  lieutenant  ;  fo  called 
from  being  fuch  a  number,  or  mefs,  as  for  the  conveniency  cf  eating  can  lit  about  one  [_Suffrab~\  table. 
This  was  like  L'ontubernium  of  the  Romans,  though  confiding  of  110  more  than  ten  perfons,  who  lived  in 
one pap'ilio  (pavilion)  or  barrack,  as  thefe  Turks  live  under  the  fame  tent.  The  Decanus,  who  commanded 
the  former,  aijfwers  to  the  Oda  Ba/ha,  who  commands  the  latter. 

||  Nee  multo  pod  adfertur  Numidas  apud  Caftellnm  femirutum,  ab  ipfis  quondam  incenfum,  cui  nomen 
Auzea,  pofitis  mapalibus  confediffe  tifos  quia  vallis  circum  faltibus  claudebatur.     Tacit,  annal.  1   iv. 

^t  Outc/j  f  lthobalusj  !to?j»  Botju;  .-X713-E  t>-,/  ixt  <PGi»ixr)  xxi  Ati^aTiii'  (vel  diejun&is  vocibus  Au^tt  ?ni)  a  A.,  l-. 
Jof.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

**  Sed  Nfeditterranea  haecoppida,  tot  millibusa  Phccnice  diffita  non  videntur  quicquam  habere  commune 
cum  Auza  Ithobuli.     Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

ft  Procop.  De  bell.  Vandal.  1  ii.  c.20. 

founders 
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founders  mufl:  otherwife  have  made  an  improper  choice,  provided  they  were  guided  by 
any  other  confideration  than  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  fituation. 
We  have  at  Sour  the  following  infcriptions  : 

Upon  a  Stone,  adorned  with  Figures  and  Garlands. 

AVZIO  DEO  GENIO  ET  CONSERVATOR!  COL  - 
EXTRICATVS 

Upon  the  end  of  a  Tomb-Jlone,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  City. 
AAnBVS  HOC  SACRVM  CERTA   PI 
ETATE  RESOLVO  HOC  NOVELLVS  EGO 
MATRI  FILIOOVE  SEPVL^S  VALENfAA  fBI 
DIGNO  DVLCISSIMA  MATER  NOMEN 
VIGET  ECCE  TWM  IN  fTYO  CLARVM 
BNVM  NATVRAE  MERIfS  DE  CARMINE 
S1GNO  FELIX  ECCE  SOLVM   ECf  HAEC  DVO 
NOMINA  CARA  EXTRICATE  FILI  AD 
PLANCTVS  AVIAE  BLENTI 
AELIA  VALENTINA  VIXIT  ANNIS  LV 
1VLIUS  EXTRICATVS  VIXIT  XII. 

Upon  a  moulded  Stone. 
O.  GARGILIO  O.  F.     -    -    ... 
PRAEF  COH    -    -    -    -     BRITANIAE 
TRIB  CO     -    -    -    MAVRCAE 
AMIL  PRAE.  COH.  SING  ET  VEX 
EQO    MAVROR  IN  TERRITORIO 
AVZ1ENSI  PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC  DVARVM  COLL  AVZIEN 
SIS  ET  RVSCVNIENSIS  ET  PAT 
PROV  OB  INSIGNEM  IN  CI 
VES  AMOREM  ET  SINGVLA 
REM  ERGA  PATRIAM  ADFEC 
TIONEM  ET  QVOD  EIVS  VIR 
TVTE  AC  VIGILANTIA  FA 
RAXEN  REBELLIS  CVM  SA 
TELLITIBVS  SVIS  FVERIT 
CAPTVS  ET  INTERFECTVS 
ORDO  COL  AVZIENS1S 
INSIDIIS  BAVARVM  DE 
CEPTO  PPFDD  VIII  KAL 
FEBR.  PR.  CCXXI". 


Upon  a  moulded  Stone,  in  half  foot  Letters. 

1VLIAE 
AVGVS 
TAE  AArI       . 
CAESA 
RIS  ET 
CASrO 
RVM 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Sour,  we  enter  upon  Gastulia  ;  the  firft  remarkable 
place  whereof,  in  this  direction,  is  Jibbel  Deera,  where  the  river  Jin-enne  has  its  fources, 
which,  after  it  has  run  about  30  miles  through  a  dry  fandy  foil,  lofes  itfelf  gradually  in 
the  Shott.     Mod  of  the  Getulian  Arabs,  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  it,  are  Zwowiah, 

*  Provided  Mauritania  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  A.  U.C.  721,  and  before  Chrift  32,  then  the  defeat 
of  Faraxcn  here  recorded,  but  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiitoiy,  will  fall  in  with  the  c'xxxix.  year 
of  our  Chrillian  aera  ;  or  with  the  eleventh  of  L.  Septimiue  Severus.  Mauritania  was  likewiie  divided  into 
two  provinces,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  795,  A.  D.  42. 

as 
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as  they  call  the  children  and  dependents  of  their  Marabbutts,  who,  like  thofe  of  the 
fame  denomination  in  all  the  Mahometan  dominions,  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  have 
their  poll'  (lions  free  from  taxes.  The  Welled  Seedy  Eefa,  the  northermoft  of  thefe 
communities,  have  the  Cubba  *  or  fepulchre  of  their  tutelar  faint  at  the  diftance  of  five 
leagues  from  Sour;  and  there  is  hard  by  it,  on  the  one  fide,  a  large  rock,  upon  which 
Seedv  Eefa  was  daily  accuflomed  to  offer  up  his  devotions.  On  the  other,  is  the  Ain 
Kidran,  or  fountain  of tar,  fuppofed  to  have  been  miraculoufly  bellowed  upon  them  by 
this  their  progenitor,  which  they  constantly  ufe  inftead  of  common  tar,  in  falving  their 
camels,  and  other  ufes. 

Six  leagues  farther,  are  the  Welled  Seedy  Hadjeras,  called  fo  from  another  of  thefe 
Marabbutts.  Here  the  Jin-enne  changes  its  name  into  that  of  the  Wed  el  Ham,  i.  e. 
the  river  of  carnage,  from  the  number  of  people  that  have  been  at  one  time  or  other 
drowned  in  the  fording  of  it.  A  little  higher,  is  Seedy  Braham  Aflemmy,  and  his  off- 
fpring,  who  fpread  themfelves  to  Hirmam,  a  noted  da/hkrah  in  the  way  to  Boofaadah, 
at  which  place  the  palm  brings  forth  its  fruit  to  perfection. 

Jibbfl  Seilat  lies  about  feven  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Seedy  Braham  ;  and  twelve 
leagues  farther,  in  the  fame  direction,  are  the  [Theneatc  el  Gannim]  Sheep-cliffs,  called 
likewife  Ede  Tepelaar,  or  the  Seven  Hills,  by  the  Turks.  Thefe  are  fituated  over  againlt 
the  Burgh  Swaary  and  the  Titterie  Doffi,  at  thirteen  leagues  diftance.  A  little  way  be- 
yond tlu  Hills  are  the  eminences  and  falt-pits  of  Zaggos,  after  which  are  the 
Saary,  and  the  Zeckar,  two  noted  mountains  ;  this  twelve,  the  other  five  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Zaggos.  Thefe,  with  many  other  rugged  and  mountainous  diftricts  in 
the  Sahara,  very  well  illuftrate  what  Strabo  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  the  yn  t«» 
raiTaA-A'v  ooEivc,  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Gatulians. 

Six  leagues  to  the  E.  of  the  Zeckar,  is  Fythe f  el  Bothmah  ;  fo  called,  perhaps, 
from  the  broad  or  open  turpentine  trees  that  grow  upon  the  fpot.  Seven  leagues  from 
thence  to  the  N.  is  Thyte  el  Bo-tum,  i.  e.  the  thick  or  Jhady  turpentine  tree,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably named  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  others.  Thefe  are  two  noted  ftations  of  the 
Beni  Mezzah,  and  other  Getulians,  in  their  journeyings  to  Algiers. 

At  Herba,  a  heap  of  ruins  a  little  to  the  eaftvvard  of  Fythe  el  Bothmah,  are  the  fources 
of  Wed  el  Shai-erj  i.  e.  the  Barley  River,  a  confiderable  ft  ream  of  this  part  of  Gastulia. 
The  courfe  of  it,  from  Herba  to  the  Dafhkrah  of  Booferjoone,  is  ten  leagues  in  a 
N.  N.  E.  direction.  At  a  little  diftance  from  Booferjoone,  below  a  ridge  of  hills,  there 
are  other  ancient  ruins  called  Gahara.  Befides  the  palm,  which  grows  in  this  parallel 
to  perfection,  Booferjoone  is  noted  alfo  for  apricots,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 

To  the  N.  of  Booferjoone,  the  Wed  el  Shai-er  acquires  the  name  of  Mailah, 
from  the  faltnefs  of  its  water;  and  pafling  afterwards  to  the  E.  of  Ain  Defla,  or  De- 
faily,  i  e.  the  Fountain  of  Oleanders,  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Shott.  Over  this  fountain 
hangs  the  mountain  Mai-herga,  the  noted  haunt  of  leopards,  ferpents,  and  other  noxious 
animals.  t 

Six  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Fythe  el  Bothmah,  areGumraand  Amoura,  two  da/hkrahs, 
with  their  fprings  and  fruit-trees.  Beyond  them,  at  a  greater  diltance  to  the  S.  W. 
is  the  Ain  Maithie  ;  and  then  Uimmidde,   which,  with  the  dajhkrahs  of  the  Low-aate, 

*  Cubbah,  Fornix,  concameratum  opns  et  talc  facellum.  Gol.  in  voce  from  whence  perhaps  the  cupola 
of  thelati  1  Mirabbutts  arc  generally  buried  undei  01     oi  thefe  buil  lings,  which  have  fre- 

quently  an  oral   n  anne  ed  to  them,  ^and  for  ,  endowed  with  certain  rents  for  the 

maintenance  of  a  number  of  Thul-by   [ftudents]  who  are  to  fpend  their  time  in  readin  in.     1 

have  often  obferved  lere  is  an  inftitution  of  thi  hat  then  the  place,  including  the  Kabbah 

[the  oratory],  &c.  ib  called  the  Z<w  fuchor  fuch  a  Marabbutt. 

f   Vrz.    a  Futlcb  latum  efficere.     Ciol.  in  voce. 

vol.  xv.  3  z  nine 
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nine  leagues  farther  to  the  W.  are  the  mofl  confiderable  villages  of  this  part  of  Gstu- 
lia.  They  have  likewife  in  all  thefe  places  large  plantations  of  palms,  and  other  fruit- 
trees. 

The  numerous  families  of  Maithie,  Noile,  and  Mel-leeke,  with  their  feveral  fub- 
divifions  and  dependents,  range  all  over  this  country,  from  the  Burg  Svvaary  and  the 
river  Jin-enne,  to  the  dafhkrabs  of  the  Low-aate  and  Ammer,  who  fpread  themfelves 
over  a  mountainous  diftrift,  a  great  way  to  the  weft ;  the  fame  probably  with  the  Mons 
Phrnnefus  ot  the  old  geography. 

The  villages  of  the  Beni  Mezzab  are  fituated  thirty-five  leagues  to  the  S.  of  the 
Low-aate  and  Ammer,  which,  having  no  rivulets,  are  fupplied  altogether  with  well- 
water.  Gardciah,  the  capital,  is  the  fartheft  to  the  W.  Bery-gan,  the  next  con- 
fiderable dajhkrab,  is  nine  leagues  to  the  E.  and  Grarah,  the  neareft  of  them  to 
Wurglah,  has  the  like  diftance  and  fituation  with  refpecl  to  Bery-gan.  The  Beni 
Mezzab,  notwithstanding  they  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Algerines,  and,  being  of  the  feet 
of  the  Melaki,  are  not  permitted  to  enter  their  mofques  ;  yet  they  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  only  perfons  who  are  employed  in  their  {laughter  houfes,  and  who 
have  furnifhed  their  fhambles  with  provifions.  It  may  be  farther  obferved  of  thefe  fons 
of  Mezzab,  that  they  are  generally  of  a  more  fwarthy  complexion  than  the  Gastulians 
to  the  northward  ;  and  as  they  lie  feparated  from  them  by  a  wide  inhofpitable  defert, 
without  the  leaft  traces  of  dwellings,  or  even  the  footfteps  of  any  living  creatures,  they 
may  be  in  all  probability,  as  it  will  be  elfewhere  obferved,  the  mod  weftern  branch  of 
the  Melanogastuli,  fo  much  fought  after,  and  fo  little  known  in  the  modern  fyftems  of 
geography. 

CHAP.  VII.  —  Of  the  Sea  Coafl  of  that  Part  of  the  Mauritania  Ccefarienfis  and  Nu- 
midia,  called  the  Eaflem  Province,  or  the  Province  of  Conjlantina. 

THIS  province,  which  lies  betwixt  the  meridians  of  the  rivers  Booberak  and  Zaine, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  other  two  in  extent,  being  upwards  of  230  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth.  The  tribute  likewife  collected  by  this  viceroy  is  pro- 
portionably  greater.  For  whilft  the  Titterie  bey  brings  every  year  into  the  treafury  of 
Algiers  little  more  than  twelve  thoufand  dollars*,  and  the  Tlemfan  bey  from  forty  to 
fifty  thoufand :  the  viceroy  of  Conftantina  pays  in  never  lefs  than  eighty  and  fometimes 
a  hundred  thoufand.  <, 

The  fea  coaft  of  this  province  from  the  Booberak  to  Boujeiah,  and  from  thence  almoft 
entirely  to  Bona,  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  anfwering  very  appofitely  to  the  title  of 
El  Adwah,  i.  e.  the  high  or  lofty,  as  Abulfeda  has  called  it.  In  this  rugged  fituation,  I 
have  already  taken  notice  of  the  mouth  of  the  Booberak,  which  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  like  the  Shellilf  and  Mafaffran,  and  is  likewife  of  the  fame  bignefs. 

At  a  league's  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  Dellys,  or  Teddeles,  according 
to  Leo  and  the  fea  charts.  It  is  a  fmall  town,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
partly  at  the  foot,  partly  upon  the  declivity  of  a  high  mountain,  by  which  token  of 
antiquity,  it  mould  be  the  Rufucuriam  of  Pliny,  the  Rufuccorre  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Rufuccuro  of  Peutinger's  tables.  In  a  wall  juft  over  the  harbour,  we  have  a  fmall 
niche,  with  an  image  placed  in  it,  in  the  attitude  of  a  Madona  j.  but  the  features  and 
drapery  are  defaced. 

*  A  dollar  of  Algier,  Tunis,  &c.  paffeth  ufually  for  three  (hillings  and  four-pence  or  fixpence  ;  and  of 
the  like  value  are  the  ajlanee  or  current  dollars  of  the  Levant. 

Faffing 
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Pa  fling  afterwards  by  the  port  of  the  Zuflbone,  commonly  called  Mers'  el  Fahm,  or 
the  Port  of  Charcoal,  and  doubling  Cape  Afti-oune-mon-kar,  where  Hood  the  ancient 
Vabar,  the  next  remarkable  place  is  the  Mettfe-coub,  or  perforated  Rock,  which 
answers  to  the  tphton  of  Ptolemy  in  the  import  of  the  name,  though  not  in  fituation. 
The  Spanifh  priefts,  who  have  been  for  many  ages  fettled  at  Algiers,  as  iather-con- 
feflbrs  to  the  Haves,  have  preferved  a  tradition,  that  Raymund  Lully,  in  his  million  to 
Africa,  was  wont  to  retire  frequently  to  this  cave  for  meditation. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Mettfe-coube,  is  the  port  of  Boujeiah,  called  by  Strabo 
the  Port  of  Sarda,  or  Salda  rather,  which  is  much  larger  than  either  that  of  Warran  or 
Arzew.  It  is  formed,  however,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
out  into  the  fea.  A  great  part  whereof  was  formerly  faced  with  hewn  Hone,  over 
which  likewife  an  aqueduct  was  conducted,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  fupplying 
the  port  with  water.  But  at  prefent,  the  wall,  the  aqueduct,  and  the  bafons  where  the 
water  difcharged  itfelf,  are  all  of  them  deftroyed  ;  and  the  tomb  of  Seedy  Bufgree, 
one  of  the  tutelar  faints  of  Boujeiah,  is  the  only  thing  for  which  it  is  now  remarkable. 

Boojeiah,  or  Bugia,  as  the  modern  geographers  write  it,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  a  like  mountainous  fituation  with  Dellys,  though 
of  thrice  the  circuit.  Befides  the  caftle,  upon  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  com- 
mands the  whole  city,  there  are  two  others  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
port,  where  feveral  breaches  (till  remain  in  the  walls,  made  by  the  cannon-balls  that 
were  fired  againft  them  by  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  (A.  D.  1671,)  in  his  memorable  expe* 
dition  againft  this  place  *. 

Boujeiah  is  one  of  the  garrifoned  towns  of  this  kingdom,  where  three  Suffrahs  con- 
ftantly  refide  ;  yet  they  are  of  fo  little  confequence,  that  the  Goryah,  the  Toujah,  and 
other  neighbouring  Kabyles,  lay  it  under  a  perpetual  blockade.  Every  market  day, 
especially,  ftrange  diforders  are  occafioned  by  thefe  factious  clans.  All  the  morning, 
indeed,  while  the  market  continues,  every  thing  is  tranfacled  with  the  utmoft  peace 
and  tranquillity  ;  but  immediately  afterwards,  the  whole  place  is  in  an  uproar  and 
confufion,  and  the  day  rarely  ends  without  fome  flagrant  inftance  of  rapine  and  bar- 
barity. 

The  Boujeians  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  plowfhares,  mattocks,  and  fuch  like 
utenfils  as  they  forge  out  of  the  iron,  dug  out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  Great  quan- 
tities likewife  of  oil  and  wax,  brought  down  every  market  day  by  the  Kabyles,  are 
Ihipped  off"  for  the  Levant,  and  fometimes  for  Europe. 

Roujeiah,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  91  Roman  miles,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  or 
i°  45'  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  Dellys  or  Rufucuiium,  may  be  well  taken  for  the 
ancient  Salda; ;  though  the  latter  is  vaftly  miftaken  in  placing  it  in  lat.  ^z"  ^o' ; 
r.  e.  40  1 5'  too  far  to  the  fouthward.  Abulfeda  alfo,  though  nearer  to  the  truth,  yet, 
in  giving  to  it  340  of  N.  lat.  throws  it  20  48'  too  far  to  the  S.  Boujeiah  being  the  only 
city  of  this  part  of  Barbary  that  is  taken  notice  of  by  Abulfeda,  will  give  us  room  to 
fufpect  that  Algiers  was  either  not  built,  or  of  little  consideration  in  his  time. 

A  large  river  runs  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Boujeiah,  which  may  be  the  Nafavaof 
Ptolemy.  It  is  of  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  if  we  except  the  plains  of  Hamza  and 
Seteef,  the  whole  country,  which  is  watered  by  feveral  branches  of  it,  is  very  rocky 
and  mountainous  ;  thereby  occafioning  fuch  a  number  and  variety  of  torrents,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  feafon,  that  infinite  lofles  and  calamities  are  daily  fuftaincd  by  the 
inhabitants.     The  Beni  Boo-Mafoude,  who  live  near  the  mouth  of  it,  have  frequent 

*  Vid.  Atlas  Geoj;r.  vol.  iv.  p.  191. 

3^2  occafion 
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occafion  to  make  this  complaint ;  where  we  may  very  juftly  apply  the  beautiful  defcrip- 
tion  that  Horace  has  left  us  of  the  Tiber. 

Cictera  fluminis 

Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etrnfcum 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adefos, 
Stirpefque  raptas,  et  ptcus,    et  donios 
Volventis  una,    non  fine  montium 
Clamore,    vicinieque  fylvs  : 
Quum  ftra  diluvies  quietos 
Irritat  amnes,  &c.  Lib.  iii.  Carm.  OJ.  29. 

The  Manfoureah,  or  Sifaris,  another  large  river  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Nafava, 
feparates  the  diflricTts  of  the  Beni  Ifah  and  the  Beni  Maad.  The  nickname  of  Sheddy, 
i.  e.  Monkey,  that  was  given  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Beni  Maad  to  the  fheck  or  chief  of 
the  Beni  Ifah,  occafioned  that  bloody  and  irreconcileable  animofity  which  has  ever 
fince  fubfifted  betwixt  them.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  oaken  plank  and  timber  that  is 
made  ufe  of  in  the  docks  of  Algiers  is  Ihipped  oft  from  the  Man-fou-reah. 

Jijel,  the  Igilgili  of  the  ancients,  lies  a  little  beyond  the  cape  that  forms  the  eaftem 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Boujeiah.  There  is  nothing  left  us  of  this  ancient  city,  except 
a  few  miferable  houfes  and  a  fmall  fort,  where  the  Turks  have  a  garrifon  of  one  Suffrah. 
It  will  not,  I  prefume,  be  difputed  that  Boujeiah  and  Jijel  are  the  Saldte  and  Igilgili  of 
the  ancients  ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  thirteen  leagues,  which,  in 
travelling  along  the  fea  coaft,  we  find  betwixt  them,  with  the  2°  of  Ptolemy,  or  with 
the  ninety-three  Roman  miles  of  the  Itinerary.  Ptolemy  likewife  places  Igilgili  half  a 
degree  to  the  fouthward  of  Saldas,  in  a  fituation  quite  contrary  to  that  of  Jijel,  which 
lies  12'  more  to  the  northward.  This  circumftance,  together  with  the  diftance  of 
733  miles  which  Agathemer  places  betwixt  FiXysXn;  *,  as  he  calls  it,  and  Maf- 
filia,  now  Marfeilles,  in  the  gulph  of  Narbonne,  inftead  of  400  at  the  moft,  as  it 
fhould  be,  are  other  inftances,  among  many  already  given,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
ancient  geography. 

The  Wed  el  Kibeer,  i.  e.  the  Great  River,  the  Ampfaga  f  of  the  ancients,  falls  into 
the  fea  ten  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Jijel.  Beyond  it  are  the  Sebba  Rous,  or  Seven  Capes, 
where  the  Sinus  Numidicus  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin  ;  where  likewife  the  river  Zhoora 
has  its  influx. 

The  Welled  Attyah,  and  the  Beni  Friganah,  the  two  principal  clans  of  the  Sebba 
Rous,  drink  of  this  river,  and  dwell  not,  like  other  Kabyles,  in  little  mud-walled 
hovels,  but  in  caves,  which  they  themfelves  have  either  fcouped  out  of  the  rocks,  or 
found  ready  made  to  their  hands.  When  any  veffel,  either  in  the  courfe  of  failing, 
or  by  diftrefs  of  weather,  approaches  their  coaft,  thefe  inholpitable  Kabyles  imme- 
diately ftart  out  of  their  holes,  and  running  down  to  the  cliffs  of  the  fhore,  which  they 
cover  with  their  multitudes,  they  throw  out  a  thoufand  execrable  wiihes,  that  God 
would  deliver  it  into  their  hands.  And  probably  the  name  of  Boujarone  or  Catamite, 
was  firft  given  by  the  Italian  geographers  to  thefe  capes,  in  confidcration  of  the  brutal 
and  inhuman  qualities  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Tritum  of  Strabo,  and  the  Matgonium  of  Mela  anfwer  to  thefe  promontories- 
And,  indeed,  the  Metagonium  of  Strabo,  in  being  placed  at  -the  diftance  of  three 
thoufand  furlongs  from  Carthago  Nova,  or  Carthagcna,  according  to  its  prefent  name, 

*  Agatham.  Geogr.  I.  ii.  c.  14. 

f  Ampfaga,  Arabice  nQ£3X  aphfach,  latum  et  amplum  fonat.     Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

Will 
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will  much  better  agree  with  this  place,  than  with  the  Ras  el  Harfhfa,  as  it  has  already- 
been  taken  notice  of. 

Cull,  the  Collops  Magnus,  or  Cullu  of  the  ancients,  another  maritime  garrifon  of 
the  Algerines,  is  fituated  under  the  eaftermoft  of  thefe  capes,  18  miles  from  the 
Great  River.  It  is  in  the  fame  miferable  condition  with  Jijel,  and  with  as  few  an- 
tiquities to  boafl  of.  The  fmall  haven  that  lies  before  it,  is  in  the  fame  fafhion,  though 
more  capacious  than  that  at  Dellys,  from  which  the  adjacent  city  might  receive  its 
name*.     Mere  the  river  Ze-amah  has  its  influx. 

Sgigata,  the  ancient  Ruficada,  called  likewife  Stora  in  the  fea  charts,  is  of  a  greater 
extent  than  Cull,  and  difeovers  more  tokens  of  antiquity  ;  though  a  few  cifterns,  con- 
verted at  prefent  into  magazines  for  corn,  are  the  only  remains  of  it.  The  auth- 
the  Itinerary,  in  laying  down  60  miles  betwixt  Culli  and  this  place,  more  than  doubles 
the  real  diftance  betwixt  them.  The  adjacent  rivulet  may  be  well  taken  for  the 
Tapfas  f  of  Sequefter. 

Five  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Sgigata  is  the  little  port  of  Gavetto  ;  and  then,  after 
doubling  Ras  Iladeed,  i.  e.  The  Cape  of  Iron,  four  leagues  further,  which  is  the  eafterri 
boundary  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus,  we  arrive  at  the  ifland  Tuckufh,  with  a  village  of 
the  fame  name  fituated  over  againft  it,  upon  the  continent.  This  was  probably  the 
Tucatua  of  the  Itinerary,  and  the  Tucaccia  of  Thuanus,  1.  vii.  in  principio.  Leaving 
this  ifland  and  village,  we  double  Cape  I Iamrah,  or  the  Red  Promontory,  the  Hippi 
Promontorium  of  the  ancients ;  and  palling  by  the  little  port,  Barber,  called  by  the 
Europeans  Port  Genoefe,  we  arrive  at  Bona ;  known  to  the  Moors  by  the  name  of 
Blaid  el  i\neb,  or  the  town  of  Jitjcbs,  from  the  plenty  of  fruit  which  is  gathered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Bona  is,  without  doubt,  a  corruption  of  Hippo  or  Hippona ; 
though  we  are  not  to  look  for  that  ancient  city  here,  where  the  name  is  preferved, 
but  among  a  heap  of  ruins  a  mile  farther  to  the  fouth.  Leo  informs  us,  that  Blaid  el 
Aneb  was  built  out  of  thefe  ruins  of  Hippona ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  of  the  ftreets  that  are  made  with  caufeways,  after  the  Roman  manner,  the 
reft  might  have  been  the  later  work  of  the  Mahometans.  Bona  therefore  may  be 
rather  the  Aphrodifium  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  15'  to  the  N.  of  Hippo  ;  as  the 
Colonia,  joined  with  it  in  the  tables,  will,  according  to  Cellarius,  1.  iv.  c.  5.  be  an 
appellation  more  fuitable  to  the  latter. 

Bona,  befides  its  capacious  harbour  to  the  E.,  had  formerly  a  convenient  little  port 
under  the  very  walls  of  it  to  the  fouthward  ;  but  by  the  confiant  difcharge  of  ballad 
into  the  one,  and  neglecting  to  cleanfe  the  other,  both  of  them  arc  every  day  ren- 
dered lefs*fafe  and  commodious.  However,  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  wool,  hides, 
and  wax,  are  every  year  permitted  to  be  fhipped  off  from  this  place,  which,  by  proper 
care  and  encouragement,  might  become  the  molt  flourifhing  city  in  Barbary  ;  as,  by 
removing  the  rubbifh,  rcpairi.  Id  ruins,  and  introducing  a  fupply  of  frefli  water, 

which  is  much  wanting,  it  would  be  one  of  the  1110ft  convenient  and  delightful. 

Betwixt  Blaid  el  Aneb  and  the  ancient  Hippo,  we  have  a  low,  marfhy  plain,  which 
appears  to  be  an  acquifition  from  the  lea,  and  might  have  therefore  been  formerly  the 
haven  of  Hippo.     The  river  ;  mah,  which  has  a  bridge  of  Roman  workmanfhip 

built  over  it,  runs  along  the  weftera  fide  of  this  marfh,  as  the  Seiboufe,  a  much  larger 
river,  does  to  the  eaftward :  bi  th  of  them  having  their  influx  together  into  the  i  a. 
They  both  of  them  likewife  are  very  fubjccl  to  inundations,  and  bringing  along  with 

*    Fiz.  a  CulLi,  Portus,  (uta  navium  Stntio,  urule  Itnlorum  Scala.     ViJ.  Gol.  in  voce, 
f  Tapfas  Africa  fl.  juxta  Ruficadcm,     Vib.  Sequeft.  de  flunjin. 

them, 
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them,  at  thefc  times,  a  great  many  roots  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  leaving  them  after- 
wards upon  the  neighbouring  more,  might  have  firft  occafioned,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
this  addition  of  land  to  the  continent.  The  low  fuuation  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
the  inundations  confequent  thereupon,  Sufficiently  juftify  the  etymology  which  Bochart  * 
has  left  us  of  Kippo. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  fpread  over  the  neck  of  land  that  lies  betwixt  thefe 
rivers,  which,  near  the  banks,  is  plain  and  level,  but  rifes  afterwards  to  a  moderate 
elevation.  They  are  about  half  a  league  in  circuit,  confiding  as  ufual  of  large  broken 
wails  and  cifterns;  fome  of  which  were  fhewn  by  the  Moors,  who  have  an  intereft  in 
keeping  up  fuch  a  profitable  tradition,  for  the  convent  of  St.  Auftin.  This  city  was 
called  Hippo  Regius,  not  only  in  comradiftinction  to  the  Hippo  Zarytus,  but  from 
being  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings.  For  Silius  Italicust  acquaints 
us,  that  it  was  formerly  one  of  their  favourite  feats ;  and,  indeed,  if  a  city,  Strong  and 
warlike  J,  commodioufiy  fituated,  as  well  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  for  hunting  and 
diverfion  ;  that  enjoyed  a  healthful  air,  and  took  in,  at  one  view,  the  fea,  a  fpacious 
harbour,  a  diverfity  of  mountains  loaded  with  trees,  and  plains  cut  through  with  rivers, 
could  engage  the  affedions  of  the  Numidian  kings,  Hippo  had  all  this  to  recommend  it. 

The  Sei-boufe  and  Ma-fragg,  the  principal  rivers  betwixt  Hippo  and  Tabraca, 
anfwer  to  the  Armua  and  Rubricatus  of  the  ancients.  Thuanus,  1.  vii.  p.  612.  feems 
to  have  been  very  little  acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  in  conducting  it, 
below  the  promontorium  Apollinis,  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

Doubling  Cape  Rofa,  five  leagues  from  the  Mafragg  to  the  N.  E.  we  turn  into  the 
Baftion,  where  there  is  a  fmall  creek,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  that  gave  occafion  to 
the  name.  The  factory  of  the  French  African  company  had  formerly  their  Settlement 
at  this  place  ;  but  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  Situation,  occafioned  by  the  neighbour- 
ing ponds  and  marfhes,  obliged  them  to  remove  to  La  Calle,  another  inlet,  three 
leagues  farther  to  the  eaft,  where  thofe  gentlemen  have  a  magnificent  houfe  and 
garden,  three  hundred  coral  fifhers,  a  company  of  foldiers,  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  a  place  of  arms.  Befides  the  advantage  of  the  coral  filhery,  and  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  circumjacent  country,  they  have  alfo  at  Bona,  Tuckufh,  Sgigata,  and  Cull, 
the  monopoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides,  and  wax ;  for  which  they  pay  yearly  to  the 
government  of  Algiers,  to  the  Kaide  of  Bona,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
Arabs,  thirty  thoufand  dollars,  i.  e.  about  five  thoufand  guineas  of  our  money ;  a 
trifling  fum  for  fuch  great  privileges.  The  Baftion,  and  La  Calle,  are,  1  prefume, 
too  near  each  other  to  be  taken  for  the  Diana  and  Nalpotes  of  the  Itinerary,  which, 
however,  wc  are  to  look  for  in  this  Situation. 

Among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Numidia,  we  have,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Zeamah,  the  Beni-Meleet ;  and  after  them  the  Reramnah,  Taabnah, 
and  Beni  Minuah,  who,  with  the  Hajaitah  and  Senhadgah,  the  Bedoweens  of  Porto 
Gavetto  and  Ras  Hadeed  are  the  chief  communities  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus,  or  gulf 
of  Stora.  But  the  mountains  from  Tuckufh  to  Bona,  and  the  plains  from  thence  to 
the  Mafragg,  are  cultivated  by  the  citizens  of  Bona.    The  Merdafs,  who  have  continued 


Nee  ab  equis  aut  equilibus  Hipponem  Graeco  nomine  Phoenices  appellaffent.  —  Hippo  nempe  a 
uicibus  ubo  vel  ubbo  dici  potuit,  quia  in  finu  latet.  Sinus  tnim  Syris  tft fOIV  ubo,  vtl  ii^y  ubbo, 
1  ut   multi  fcribunt.     Et  Aiabice  ^y  ubbon  tam  Stagnum  quam  Sinum  fonat.     Giggeius  JJT^f} 


*  Ne 
Phocnicit 
<  'Jam    _ 
(ahtlbo)  Sinus,  Stagnum.     Chan.  1.  i.  cap.  Z4. 

f  Antiquis  dilectus  regibus  Hippo.  1.  ill.  v.  259. 

%   E;  toAiv  Hu/uau*   wxvea.  sxi  SxAaj-cm  xii/ium,  a<fixo/i:»oj,  >!»  Je  IrtTut  fvyiov  xaA«<n.      Proc.  BtlJ.    Vand» 
1.  ii.  c.  4.  , 

to 
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to  live  in  this  fituation  from  the  time  of  J.  Leo  *,  are  the  Bedowecns  of  th?  champaign 
country  betwixt  the  Mafragg  and  the  Baltion.  Beyond  them  are  the  Mazoulah,  who 
have  an  unwholcfome  diftridt,  full  of  ponds  and  marfhes,  quite  up  to  the  Nadies. 
Thefe,  a  mifchievous  plundering  tribe,  like  the  reft  who  live  upon  the  frontiers,  fpread 
themfelves  from  the  Wed  el  Erg,  to  the  mountains  of  Ta-barka  ;  where  the  river 
Zaine,  the  ancient  Tufca,  the  eaflern  boundary  of  this  province,  has  its  fources. 

'/nine,  in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles,  fignifies  an  oak  tree  ;  a  word  of 
the  lame  import  nearly  with  Thabraca,  or  Tabraca,  as  the  ancient  city,  built  upon  the 
weftern  banks  of  it  was  called.  Leo,  indeed,  and  others  upon  his  authority,  call  it 
Guadilbarbar,  i.  e.  the  river  Barbar,  and  deduce  it  from  the  city  Urbs,  which  lies 
a  great  way  to  the  fouthward.  But  this  river  is  known  by  no  fuch  name  at  prefent ; 
neither  are  its  fountains  at  any  greater  diftance  than  the  adjacent  mountains.  Tabarca, 
as  it  is  now  called,  has  a  fmall  fort  to  defend  it,  but  can  boaft  of  few  other  remaining 
antiquities,  befides  a  Cippus,  with  the  following  infeription  : 

D.  M.  S. 

NEVIA,  GEMIS. 

TA  PIA  CASTA 

VIX.  ANN.   XXII. 

MENS.  VI.  H.  XI. 

H.  S.  E. 

The  Lomellines,  a  noble  Genoefe  family,  have  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  little  ifland 
that  lies  before  Tabarca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaine,  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  famous 
Andrea  Doria,  to  whom  the  Tunifeans  gave  it,  with  the  folemn  confent  of  the  Grand 
Scgnor,  in  ranfom  for  one  of  their  princes,  whom  Andrea  had  taken  captive.  This 
place  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle,  well  armed,  and  in  good  order,  and  protected  the 
coral  fifhery,  which  was  carried  on  in  thefe  feas.  But  A.  D.  1 740,  that  monfter  of 
princes,  Ally  Bafhaw,  the  reigning  King  of  Tunis,  took  it  by  treachery  from  the 
Genoefe  ;  and,  contrary  to  all  juftice,  and  the  right  of  nations,  put  lbme  of  them  to 
the  fword,  and  the  reft,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  he  carried  into 
captivity. 

CHAP.  VIII.  —  Of  the  ?noJi  remarkable  inland  Places  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Eaflcm  Pro- 
vince, or  Province  of  Conftantina,  together  with  the  correfpondent  Part  of  the  Sahara. 

THE  whole  tract  of  this  province,  which  lies  between  the  meridians  of  the  rivers 
Boo-berak  and  Zhoorc,  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  parallels  of  Scteef  and  Conftantina,  is, 
for  the  moft  part,  a  continued  chain  of  exceedingly  high  mountains  ;  few  of  whofe 
inhabitants,  from  the  ruggednefs  of  their  fituation,  pay  any  tribute  to  the  Algerines. 
Near  the  parallels  of  Seteef  and  Conftantina,  it  is  diverfified  with  a  beautiful  inter- 
change of  hills  and  plains,  which  afterwards  grows  lei's  fit  for  tillage,  till  it  ends,  upon 
the  Sahara,  in  a  long  range  of  mountains,  the  Buzara,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  of  the  an- 
cients. The  diftricl:  of  Zaab  lies  immediately  under  thefe  mountains  ;  and  beyond  Zaab, 
at  a  great  diftance  in  the  Sahara,  is  Wadreag,  another  collection  of  villages.  This 
part  of  the  eaftern  province,  including  the  parallel  of  Zaab,  anfvvers  to  the  Mauritania 
Sitifenfis,  or  the  Fir/l  Mauritania],  as  it  was  called  in  the  middle  age. 

*  Huic  oppido  (Bontt)  fpatiofiffima  quxdam  eft  planitics,  cujus  longitudo  quadraginta,  latittido  autcm 
viginti  ([unique  continet  milliaria :  hxc  kugibus  fcrcudis  eft  ftliciflima,  ab  Arabibui*  quibuiduni  culilur, 
quos  Mcrdez  appellant.     J.  Leo,  p.  2  1 1 . 

f  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  c.  30.  1.  ii.  p.  287.  * 
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The  mountainous  country  betwixt  the  meridians  of  the  rivers  Zhoore  and  Seitnufe 
is  of  no  great  extent,  rarely  fpreading  itfelf  above  fix  leagues  within  the  continent ; 
the  inhabitants  whereof,  near  Tuckufh  and  Bona,  are  tributaries  to  the  Aigerines,  but 
in  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  near  Port  Gavctto,  Sgiga<a,  and  Tull,  they  bid  them  defiance. 
From  the  Sei-boufe  to  the  Zaine,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-barka,  where  it 
begins  again  to  be  very  mountainous,  the  country  is  moftly  upon  a  level,  though  fome- 
times  interrupted  by  hills  and  forefts.  The  like  interruptions  we  meet  with  below 
Tuckufh,  along  the  encampments  of  the  Hareifhah,  Grarah,  and  other  Bedoweens,  as 
far  as  Conftantina,  where  we  fometimes  fee  a  fmall  fpecies  of  red  deer,  which  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Beyond  this  parallel,  we  have 
a  range  of  high  mountains,  the  Thambes  of  Ptolemy,  extending  theinfelves  as  far  as 
Ta-barka ;  behind  which  there  is  pafture  and  arable  ground,  ending  at  length  upon 
the  Sahara,  as  the  Mauritania  Sitifenfis  did  before,  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  Matnp- 
farus  probably  of  the  ancients.  Part  of  the  Africa  Propria  of  Mela  and  Ptolemy,  the 
Numidia  Maffvlorum,  the  Metagonitis  Terra*,  &c.  was  comprehended  in  this  part  of 
the  province. 

But,  to  be  more  particular.  A  few  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  Mount  Jurjura,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Beni  Abbefs,  we  pafs  through  a  narrow  winding  valley,  continued 
for  above  half  a  mile,  under  two  oppofite  ranges  of  exceedingly  high  precipices.  At 
every  winding,  the  rocky  ftratum  that  originally  went  acrofs  it,  and  thereby  feparated 
one  part  of  this  valley  from  another,  is  hewn  down  like  fo  many  door-cafes,  each  of 
them  fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  have  given  the  Arabs  an  occafion  to  call  them  the 
Beeban,  or  gates,  whilft  the  Turks,  in  confideration  of  their  ftrength  and  ruggednefs, 
know  them  by  the  additional  appellation  of  Dammer  Cappy,  i.  e.  the  gates  of  iron. 
Few  perfons  pafs  through  them  without  horror;  a  handful  of  men  (and  the  mailers  of 
them  are  a  race  of  fturdy  fellows)  being  able  to  difpute  the  paffage  with  a  whole 
army.  A  rivulet  of  fait  water,  which  attends  us  all  along  this  valley,  might  firlt  point 
out  the  way  that  art  and  neceflity  would  afterwards  improve. 

Two  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  the  Beeban,  is  the  Accaba,  or  a/cent ;  another  dan- 
gerous pafs,  the  very  reverfe  of  the  Beeban.  For  here,  as  in  the  noted  Mount  Cenis 
in  Italy,  the  road  lies  upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  high  mountain,  with  deep  vallies  and 
precipices  on  each  fide,  where  the  leaft  deviation  from  the  beaten  path  expofes  the 
traveller  to  the  almoft  inevitable  danger  of  his  life.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  thefe 
difficulties,  the  common  road  from  Algiers  to  Conftantina  lies  over  this  ridge,  and 
through  the  Beeban  ;  being  preferred  to  another  a  little  on  the  right  hand,  by  being 
wider,  and  to  Wan-nougah  in  being  more  direcL 

Mount  Atlas,  which  quite  through  die  province  of  Titterie,  as  far  as  Mount  Jurjura, 
ran  nearly  in  a  parallelifm  with  the  fea  coaft,  begins  from  thence  to  incline  to  the  S.  E. 
In  the  fame  direction  likewife  are  the  high  mountains  of  Wannougah  and  I-aite  ; 
which -are  fucceeded  afterwards,  though  more  in  a  parallelifm  with  the  fea  coaft,  by 
•  thofe  of  the  Welled  Selim,  Muftewah,  Aurefs,  and  Tipafa,  quite  into  the  kingdom 
ol  Tunis. 

Three  or  four  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Mount  I-aite,  is  Mefleelah,  the  frontier 
town  of  this  province  to  the  weftward.  It  is  built  upon  the  fouthern  (kins  of  trce  plains 
of  El  Huthnah,  nine  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Seedy  Embarak  Ef-mati,  and  fixteen 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Seteef ;  fo  that  Abulfeda  f  muft  be  greatly  miftaken  in  placing  it  only 

*  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  ■>,. 

f  Al  Kaiem  Dillali  Fathemita  cond.'dit  Mefei-la  An.  Heg.  315  appellav'tqne  earn  Al  Mohammediah. 
Inter  Culiuam  ct  M.ftelam  odtudocim  miliaria,  tt  mons  continuus.     Abulf.  ut  fupra. 
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eighteen  miles  from  Conftantina.  It  is  a  dirty  place,  like  other  villages  of  this  country, 
having  its  houfes  built,  either  with  reeds  daubed  over  with  mud,  or  elfe  with  tiles 
baked  in  the  fun.  Here  the  Algerines  had  formerly  a  garrifon  of  three  fuffrahs, 
which  is  changed  at  prefent  into  a  fmall  body  of  fpahees,  who  have  little  duty  upon 
their  hands  ;  and  upon  any  infurrection  or  dilturbance,  as  there  is  no  caftle  to  protect 
them,  have  only  their  arms  to  truft  to.  The  air  is  too  cold  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  upon  the  fkirts  of  the  Sahara,  for  the  production  of  dates  ;  and  therefore  the 
gardens  that  furrnund  it,  are  only  furnifhed  with  peach,  apricot,  and  fuch  fruit  trees  as 
are  common  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  Barbary.  Mef-feelah  *  denotes  a  fuuation 
like  this,  which  borders  upon  a  running  water. 

At  the  fame  diftance  on  the  other,  i.  e.  the  N.  fide  of  Jibbel  I-aite,  we  enter  upon 
the  plains  of  Ma-janah,  (haded  to  the  northward  by  the  Dra  el  Hammar,  and  to  the 
W.  by  the  mountains  of  Wannougah.  Thefe  plains  are  both  extenfive  and  fertile, 
but  the  many  pools  of  ftagnating  water,  as  the  name  imports,  that  are  left  here  in  the 
rainy  feafon,  and  corrupt  afterwards  in  the  fpring,  occafion  a  variety  of  agues  and 
fuch  like  diftempers  as  are  common  to  other  places  in  the  like  fituation.  We  have 
feveral  heaps  of  ruins  difperfed  all  over  thefe  plains;  out  of  which,  the  Turks  have 
lately  built  a  fort,  called  Burg  Majanah,  where  they  have  a  garrifon  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Beni  Abbefs,  and  other  neighbouring  Kabyles  and  Arabs. 

We  have  nothing  further  remarkable,  till  paffing  by  the  village  Zammora,  i.  e. 
of  olive  trees,  and  the  fanctuary  of  the  Seedy  Embarak  Ef-mati,  we  come  to  Seteef, 
the  ancient  Sitipha  or  Sitifi,  the  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Mauritania  ;  which  is 
recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  made  a  flout  refiftance  upon  the  incurfions  of  the  Saracens. 
This  city,  which  I  conjecture  might  have  been  a  league  in  circuit,  was  built  upon  a 
rifing  ground,  that  faces  the  S. ;  but  the  Arabs  have  been  fo  very  fevere  to  it,  that 
there  is  fcarce  one  fragment  left  us  either  of  the  ancient  walls,  pillars,  or  citterns  of  the 
Romans;  the  few  remaining  ftru&ures  being  obvioufly  the  work  of  the  later  inhabi- 
tants. The  fountains,  which  continue  to  flow  very  plentifully  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  are  equally  delightful  and  convenient ;  and,  without  doubt,  gave  occafion  formerly 
for  many  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivances  in  the  diftribution  of  the  water.  I  found 
here  the  two  following  inferiptions ;  the  latter  whereof  is  inferibed  in  beautiful  cha- 
racters, fix  inches  or  more  in  length, 

D.  M  S. 

C  IVLIVS 

CALI.IS 

TIANVS 

VIX.  1X1. 

H    S.  E. 

NINO.  AVG.  P. 

GERM.  TRIC,  PO. 

VS  DIVI  TRA 

ER.  AVG.  MA. 

The  plains  and  rich  pafture  grounds  of  Caffir  Attyre  lie  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of 
Satief.  They  are  cultivated  by  the  Raigah,  a  clan  of  Arabs  famous  for  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  particularly  of  horfes,  which  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  this  kingdom.  Here, 
and  in  feveral  other  diftri&s  already  defcribed,  voX^oti^c;,  iVttoCoto-,  ff»6&>A«£,  and 
other  the  like  fine  epithets  of  Homer,  might  be  well  applied.     The  Inoapnv  ttjJioh 

*  Mujleb  (viz.  Sauba  fluxit  aqua)  locue  torrcntis  feu  fluentis  aquse.     Vid.  Gol.  Gig.  &c.  in  voce. 

vol.  xv.  4  A  likewifc 
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likewife  of  Ptolemy,  provided  liru<pn>v  has  any  relation  to  Sitipha,  might  juftly  claim 
this  fituation. 

Near  the  Raigah  are  the  Ammer,  who  are  a  powerful,  though  infamous  tribe ; 
proftituting  contrary  to  the  pradlice  of  their  brethren,  their  wives  and  daughters.  Both 
thefe  tribes  drink  of  the  Boofellam,  the  river  of  Seteef. 

Eight  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Seteef,  are  the  ruins  of  Taggah  and  Zainah,  fituated 
at  half  a  league's  diftance  from  each  other,  in  a  fruitful  and  champaign  country,  below 
Jibbel  Muftewah  ;  the  chief  abode  of  the  Welled  Abdenore,  a  very  numerous  and 
powerful  clan.  Taggah  and  Zainah  are  rarely  mentioned  apart,  but  from  their  conti- 
guity are  called  jointly  Tagou-Zainah.  A  little  brook  runs  betwixt  them ;  and  at 
Zainah,  the  only  appellation  I  have  met  with  in  this  country  that  bears  any  affinity 
with  the  ancient  Zama,  once  a  royal  city  of  the  Numidian  Kings,  we  have,  among 
other  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  fupported  by  two  large  Corinthian  pil- 
lars. Upon  the  frize  is  the  following  infcription,  which  fixes  the  Diana  of  the  Itinerary 
at  this  place. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  SEVERO.  PIO.  FELICE  AVG. 
PONT.  MAX.  TRI.  POT.  PROV1DENTISSIMO. 
ET  SANCTISSIMO.  PRINCIPI.  ET.  ANTON1NO. 
NOBILLISSIMO.  CAESAR1.  PRINCIPI.  IVVEN- 
TVTIS.  DIANENSIVM.  EX.  DECRETO.  D.D.  P.  P. 

Diana  likewife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Itinerary,  was  called  Diana  Veteranorum,  from 
fome  veteran  troops  that  might  have  been  there  ftationed.  In  Peutmger's  table  alfo, 
we  fee  at  Diana  a  large  temple  dedicated  no  doubt  to  the  goddefs  of  that  name,  the 
proteftrefs  of  the  highways,  which  temple,  as  Africa  was  always  fond  of  Pagan  fuper~ 
ftitions,  might  continue  even  a  long  time  after  this  country  was  governed  by  Christian 
princes. 

Five  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Tagou-zainah,  upon  the  northern  fkirts  of  Jibbel  Aurefs, 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  fepulchral  monument,  called  Medrafhem,  or  Mail'  Cafhem, 
i.  e.  the  treafure  of  Cajhem.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  the  Kubber  Romeah, 
but  differs  in  being  larger,  and  in  having  the  cornifh  of  the  bafe  fupported  with  Tufcan- 
like  pilaflers.  The  Arabs  imagine  that  an  immenfe  treafure  lies  buried  underneath 
it ;  and  have  therefore  made  the  like  attempts  as  at  the  Kubber  Romeah  to  lay 
it  open. 

The  diftrict,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Maufoleum,  is  called  Ai-yac-coute  ;  pro- 
bably from  the  ^  in-yac-coute  *,  or  diamond  {i.e.  tranfparent)  fountain^  that  flows 
near  the  middle  of  it.  Several  fragments  of  Roman  highways,  and  other  ruins,  are 
fcattered  all  over  it ;  amongft  which  the  chiefefl  are  thofe  of  Om-oley-Sinaab,  a  league 
or  more  to  the  weflward  of  Medrafhem,  in  the  way  to  Tagou-zainah. 

Tattubt,  bordering  upon  the  Ai-yac-coute  to  the  N.  E.  is  about  four  leagues  from 
Om-oley  Sinaab,  and  eight  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Conftantina.  This  has  been  formerly  a 
confiderable  city,  but  at  prefent,  it  is  almofV  entirely  covered  with  earth  and  rubbifh. 
Haffan,  the  bey  of  this  province,  dug  up  lately  out  of  thefe  ruins,  feveral  beautiful 

*  This  is  the  ufual  name  for  the  diamond  in  the  feveral  places  both  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  where 
I  have  been.  The  HOOT  Zakoukit  in  the  book  of  Job,  xxviii.  17.  feems  to  be  the  fame;  and,  being 
there  joined  with  thing-,  of  the  greateil  price,  may  perhaps  be  much  better  render  d  the  diamond  than 
cryjtal,  as  it  is  in  our  tranflation.  However  Golius  and  other  interpret  it  difF.-renily  ;  viz  Voce  hac 
Orienti  diverf*  appJ!antur  gemmae  :  fiquidem  hyacinthi  fine  fpecies  quatuoi  numerat  ;  ruin  am,  flavam, 
cxrulcam,  et  albam.  Atque  ita  quoque  fapphirus  et  chvyfolithus.  Abfolute  tainen  intelligitur  hyacinthus 
rubra  ;  qui  lapis  vulgo  rubinus  dicitur. 

granite 
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granite  pillars,  of  twelve  feet  long,  which  may  juftly  be  reputed  the  mod  graceful 
ornaments  of  the  new  mofqu^  .hiat  he  has  lately  ere&ed  at  Conftantina.  Tattubt 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Tadutd  of  the  Itinerary ;  and,  lying  betwixt  Lambefe  and 
Gemellse,  as  the  ancients  called  Tezzoute  and  Jim-meelah,  will  accordingly  lay  claim 
to  this  fituation. 

Ten  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Taggon-zainah,  and  twelve  from  Medrafhem,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Thubuna,  as  the  prefent  name  Tubnah  feems  to  infinuate,  and  as 
Ptolemy's  pofition  of  it,  in  the  fame  meridian  nearly  with  Igilgili,  may  farther  confirm. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  betwixt  the  rivers  Bareekah,  and  Boo-ma-zoofe ;  but  the 
few  remains  of  it  are  fo  much  buried  in  fand  and  rubbifh,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  its  former  extent.  The  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  that  a  large  treafure  lies  buried 
in  thefe  ruins,  gave  occafion  to  the  following  rhapfody. 

Mel  Tubna  taat   thul  athloulah  The  treafure  of  Tubnah  lies  under  thejhade  of  what  isjbaded. 

Afer  ?  Weis  !  la  takoun  toumah.  Dig  for  it  ?  jUas'.   it  is  not  there. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Tubnah,  and  fixteen  to  the  S.  E.  of  Me-feelah,  is 
Em-dou-khal,  a  little  village  furrounded  with  mountains.  Here  we  meet  with  the  firft 
plantation  of  date  trees,  though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  to  that  delicacy  and  fweetnefs 
as  in  the  province  of  Zaab,  that  commences  a  little  beyond  it. 

The  Shott  is  a  large  valley  or  plain,  that  runs,  with  few  interruptions,  betwixt  two 
chains  of  mountains,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Em-dou-khal,  to  the  weftward  of  the 
meridian  of  Mef-feelah.  The  word  commonly  fignifies  the  fea  Jhore  or  the  banks 
of  fomc  lake  or  river;  but  the  meaning  here  is  fomewhat  varied,  and  denotes  the 
borders  or  area  rather  of  fuch  a  plain,  as  according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year,  is  either 
covered  with  fait,  or  overflowed  with  water.  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  confift  of  a 
light  oozy  foil,  which,  after  hidden  rains,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  adjacent 
rivers,  are  changed  into  fo  many  quickfands,  and  occafion  no  fmall  danger  to  the 
unweary  traveller.  La  Croix  (torn.  v.  p.  282.)  was  badly  informed  in  affirming  that 
all  the  rivers  of  this  kingdom  run  from  fouth  to  north  ;  fince,  befides  feveral  others 
in  a  quite  contrary  direction,  we  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and  thofe  very  con- 
fiderable  ftreams,  which  empty  themfelves  from  the  northward  into  the  Shott. 

Croffing  the  Boo-ma-zoofe,  over  againft  Tubnah,  we  have  a  large  mountain  of 
excellent  free-ftone,  with  a  number  of  fquare  blocks,  ready  prepared  for  the  builder. 
It  is  called  Muckat  el  Hadjar,  i.  e.  the  quarry  ;  and  the  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  the 
Hones  employed  in  building  Seteef  (and  without  doubt,  Nic-kowfe,  Jigbah,  and  other 
neighbouring  cities)  were  brought  from  this  place. 

Four  leagues  to  the  northward  of  this  quarry,  is  Boo-muggar,  a  fruitful  little  dif- 
trict,  with  fome  traces  of  ancient  buildings.  Betwixt  it  and  Ras  el  Aioune,  is  the 
village  of  Nic-kowfe  or  Bencowfc,  as  the  lurks  call  it ;  where  there  is  a  garrifon  of 
one  fufFrah,  a  mud  walled  rampart,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Zwowiah,  under  the  protection  of  Seedy  Laflan,  their  tutelar  faint;  the 
revenues  of  whofe  fanctuary  maintain  two  hundred  thalebs.  Nic-kowfe  is  fituated 
in  a  valley,  with  a  circle  of  mountains  at  a  moderate  diftance  from.  it.  A  rivulet 
glides  by  it  to  the  W. ;  but,  being  impregnated  with  too  many  nitrous  particles, 
which  the  foil  is  here  fufficiently  charged  with,  the  water  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  in  the 
offices  of  the  table  or  kitchen.  We  have  the  traces  here  of  a  large  city,  with  the 
remains  as  ufual  of  pillars,  broken  walls,  and  cilterns;  but  at  prefent,  the  Nic  kow- 
fians  make  themfelves  famous  for  the  tombs,  which  they  pretend  to  (hew,  of  the 

4  a  2  Seven 
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Seven  Sleepers  *,  whom  they  ftrenuoufly  maintain  to  have  been  Mufiuhnen,  and  to 
have  flept  at  this  place. 

The  powerful  clans  of  the  Lakhder,  Coflbure,  and  Hirkawfe,  are  mailers  of  the 
mountainous  diftrjcl:  to  the  eaftward  of  Tubnah  and  Nic-kowfe,  as  far  as  Jibbel  Aurefs, 
or  Eurefs,  as  the  Turks  pronounce  it.  This,  the  Mons  Aurafius  of  the  middle  age, 
and  the  Mons  Audus  of  Ptolemy,  is  not  one  (ingle  mountain,  as  the  name  would 
infinuate,  and  as  Procopius  t  feems  to  defcribe  it,  but  it  is  a  large  knot  of  eminences 
running  one  into  another,  with  feveral  beautiful  little  plains  and  vallies  intervening. 
However,  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  parts  of  it,  are  moft  of  them  of  the  utmoft 
fertility,  and  ftill  continue  to  be  the  garden  of  this  province.  The  whole  mountainous 
traft  may  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  or  three  long  days'  journey  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  :  and  the  northern  part  alone,  which  is  vifited  every  year  by  a 
flying  camp  of  the  Algerines,  is  poffeffed  by  luch  a  number  of  clans,  viz.  the  Boo- 
zeenah,  Lafhafh,  Maifah,  and  Booaref,  that  it  requires  forty  of  their  ltations  to  bring 
them  all  under  contribution.  However,  the  Turkifh  foldiers  have  rarely  the  courage 
to  penetrate  fo  far  to  the  S.  E.  as  the  Ain  Ou-heide,  which  is  a  noted  intermitting 
fountain,  flowing  only,  as  I  was  informed,  on  Fridays ;  at  which  time,  it  difcharges 
itfelf  in  a  very  plentiful  flux  of  water,  into  the  river  of  Bag-gai.  The  like  rugged 
fituation  to  the  fouthward,  equally  difcourages  them  from  fubduing  the  Near  dee,  a 
fturdy  community,  and  fo  well  fortified  by  nature,  that  one  of  their  Marabbutts 
exprefled  the  danger  of  attacking  them,  by  eating  fire  J.  A  high  pointed  impenetrable 
rock,  the  feat  of  their  Dafhkrah,  feems  to  be  the  Petra  Geminiani  §,  or  the  Tumar  of 
Procopius,  anfwering  to  all  the  circumftances  of  thofe  places  as  they  are  recorded  by 
that  hiftorian.  Within  our  memory,  Umhaany,  a  brave  warlike  princefs,  like  one  of 
the  heroines  of  old,  commanded  feveral  of  thefe  fturdy  clans,  whom  fhe  has  often  led 
out  to  battle,  and  animated  them  therein  by  her  own  courage  and  example. 

There  are  a  number  of  ruins  fpread  all  over  thefe  mountains,  and  their  fruitful 
vallies  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  thofe  of  L'erba  or  Tezzoute,  three  leagues 
nearly  in  circumference,  where  indeed  we  have  a  great  variety  of  antiquities ;  for 
befides  the  magnificent  remains  of  feveral  of  the  city  gates,  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  were  forty  in  all,  and  that  when  the  place  was  in  profperity, 
it  could  fend  out  of  each  of  them  forty  thoufand  armed  men,  we  have  the  feats  and 
upper  part  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  the  frontifpiece  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  dedicated 
to  Efculapius  ;  a  large  oblong  chamber,  with  a  great  gate  on  each  fide  of  it,  intended 
perhaps  for  a  triumphal  arch  ;  and  the  Cubb'  el  Ar-rofah,  i.  e.  the  cupola  of  the  bride,  as 
the  Arabs  call  a  little  beautiful  maufoleum,  built  in  the  fafhion  of  a  dome,  fuppurted 
with  Corinthian  pillars. 

Thefe,  and  feveral  other  edifices  of  the  like  elegant  ftructure,  fuftkiently  demon- 
ftrate  the  importance  and  magnificence  of  this  city  ;  which  alone,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  iifcrip'ions,  might  be  a  prefumptive  argument  for  what  has  been  already 
fuggelted,  that  Tezzoute  or  L'erba  was  the  Lambefe  or  Lambafa  of  the  ancients. 
The  particular  notice  that  is  taken  of  Lambefe  in  the  Itinerary,  fhould  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  moft  confiderable  city  of  that  part  of  the  country,  where 

*  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they  Qept  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Ochlon,"near  the  city  of  Ephefus, 
from  A.  D.  1.5  1  to  A.  D.  408,  viz.  from  the  Decian  perfecution,  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodofius. 
Vid.  Gixgo're  de  Tours  dc  gLria  martyrum,  cap. 95.     Didlion.  de  Moreri,  in  voce  Dormans. 

•)    Procop.  Bill.  Vand.  1.  ii.  cap.  13    p.  266. 

\  La  fliuff  Neardy  !  Tackul  el  Nahar.  Don't  fee  (fiqht  with)  the  Ncardy  :  in  fo  doing,  you  •will 
(catch  a  Tartar)  eatjire.  §  Procop.  Bell.  Vaud.  1  ii.  cap   13.  p  286.  et  cap.  19. 

4!  it 
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it  was  fituated  ;  and  the  refpective  diftances  and  dire&ions  laid  down  by  the  fame 
author  in  conducing  us  thither,  point  out  to  us  the  fituation  of  it  in  general,  viz.  that 
it  made,  with  Thevefte  and  Sitifi,  an  irregular  triangle,  whofe  height  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  diftance  of  Cirta.  Ptolemy  indeed,  by  placing  Sitifi  to  the  fouthward  of 
Cirta  and  Lambefa,  or  in  the  fituation  of  the  prefent  Thevefte,  gives  to  each  of  thefe 
places  a  pofition  very  different  from  what  they  are  placed  in ;  however,  by  informing 
us,  that  the  Legio  tertia  Augujla  was  ftationed  at  Lambefa,  he  furnifhes  us  with  a 
matter  of  facl,  and  fo  far  inftru&s  us,  that  where  we  find  the  third  legion,  as  we  do 
here  at  Tezzoute,  there  we  may  fix  his  Lambefa.  .  The  word  lambasentivm,  in  the 
firft  of  the  following  infcriptions,  may  further  confirm  it. 

In  an  old  Mofque. 

IMP.  CAESARE 

M.  AVRELIO  ANTONINO 

ARMENIACO 

PARTHICO 

TRIB.  POTEST--  PONT.  MAX. 

LAMBASENTIVM 

D.D.  P.P. 

Upon  tbefrize  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  JEfculapius. 

AESCVLAPIO  ET  SALVTI  IMP.  CAES.  MARCVS  AVRELIVS  ANTONINVS 

AVG.  PON  MAX. 
IMP.  CAES.  LVCIVS  AELIVS  VERVS.  AVG. 

Upon  a  fquare  Stone  bard  by  it. 

DEONTEIO  FONTINIANO 

STERNIO  RVTINO 

LEGATO  AVGVSTORVM 

PR.  PR    COS.  DESIGNATO 

SEX  TERENTIVS  SATVR 

NINUS  LEG.  .  .  . 

AVGVST. 

Near  a  triumphal  Arch. 

IMP.  CAES. 

AELIO  HADRIANO 

ANTONINO  AVG. 

PONT.  II.  MAXIMO 

TRIB.  POlEST.  X. 

IMP.  II.  COS.  III.  P.P. 

DED1CANTE 

INDVIO  CR.  .  . 

LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR. 

PRO  CO.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  ISSIMO 

BENIGNISSIMO 

CAES 

IANVARIVS 
LEG.  III.  AVG. 


Near 
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Near  the  Amphitheatre. 

MAXIMIANO 

1NVICTO  AVG. 

LLC  III.  AVG. 

P.  F. 

The  Kabyles  of  thefe  mountains  of  Aurefs  have  a  quite  different  mien  and  afpect 
from  their  neighbours.  For  their  complexions  are  fo  far  from  being  fwarthy,  that 
they  are  fair  and  ruddy  ;  and  their  hair,  which,  among  the  other  Kabyles  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  is  with  them  of  a  deep  yellow.  Thefe  circumftances,  notwithstanding  they 
are  Mahometans,  and  fpeak  the  common  language  of  the  Kabyles,  may  induce  us  to 
take  them,  if  not  for  the  tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  *,  yet  at  leaf!  for  fome  remnant 
or  other  of  the  Vandals  t,  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  difpoffeffed  in  his  time  of 
thefe  ftrong  holds,  and  difperfed  among  the  African  families,  might  have  had  feveral 
opportunities  afterwards  of  collefting  themfelves  into  bodies,  and  re-inftating  them- 
felves. 

Betwixt  Jibbel  Aurefs  and  Conftantina  is  the  high  mountain  of  Ziganeah,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  Phyfgeah,  formerly  a  city  of  the  Romans,  where  there  is  a  plentiful 
fountain  and  refervoir  according  to  the  import  of  the  name,  the  water  whereof 
was  formerly  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to  Conftantina. 

Conftantina  },  or  Cirta  §,  or  Cirta  Sittianorum  ||.  as  it  was  anciently  called,  is  well 
fituated  by  Pliny  48  miles  from  the  fea.     We  learn  from  hiftory  ^f,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  chiefeft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of  Numidia ;   the  firft  of  which 
circumftances  is  confirmed  by  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  latter  by  its  particular 
Situation**.     For  the  greateftpart  of  it  has  been  built  upon  a  peninfular  promontory, 
as  I  may  call  it,  inacceflible  on  all  fides,  except  towards  the  S.W.  where  it  was  joined 
to  the  continent.     This  promontory  I  computed  to  be  a  good  mile  in  circuit,  lying  a 
little  inclined  to  the  fouthward  ;  but  to  the  northward,  it  ended  in  a  precipice  of  at 
leaft  a  hundred  fathom  in  perpendicular ;  from  whence  we  have  a  beautiful  landfcape 
over  a  great  variety  of  vales,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  lie  to  a  great  diftance, 
before  it.     The  view,  which  Cuper  (in  his  notes  upon  Lactantius  de  Mort.  Perfecut.) 
has  given  us  of  Cirta,  is  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  though  very  incorrect,  and  not  at  all 
like  it.     To  the  eaftward,  our  proSpecl:  is  bounded  by  an  adjacent  range  of  rocks, 
much  higher  than  the  city ;  but,  towards  the  S.  E.  the  country  is  more  open,  enter- 
taining us  with  a  diftant  view  of  the  mountains  of  Seedy  Rougeife  and  Ziganeah.     And 
in  thefe  directions  this  peninfular  promontory  is  Separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
deep  narrow  valley,  perpendicular  on  both  fides,  where  the  Rummel  or  Ampfaga 
conveys  its  Stream.     The  neck  of  land  to  the  S.W.  where  we  find  the  principal  gate 

*  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  t   Id.  1.  i.  c.  22. 

J  Per  Africam  facerdotium  decretum  Flavi*  genti,  Cirtxque  oppido,  quod  obfidione  Alexandri 
ceciderat,  repofito  ornatoque,  nomen  Conftantina  inditum.     Aur.  Victor  in  Vita  Conftantini. 

§  Cirta  s.  Cirtha,  Punice,  ({f^p  Cartha,  i.e.  Ci-vilas.  Boeh.  Chan.  I. i.  cap.  24.  Kiriath,  joined  with 
Arba.  Jerim,  &c.  in  the  H.  Scriptures,  feems  to  be  the  fame  word. 

||  Cirta  Sittianorum  (viz.  a  militibu3  Sittianis)  cognomine.  Plin.  1.  v.-  c.  3.  P.  Sittii  meminere. 
Salluft.  in  conjur.  Catil.  c.  2  1 .  Hirt.  de  B.  Afr.  c.  36.  Dio.  I.  xliii.  p.  242.  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  iv. 
p.  99A 

f  Jugurtha  —  neque  propter  Naturam  loci  Cirtam  armis  expugnare  potelt.  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  §  z$. 
Exc.  p.  7.  B. 

**  See  the  plan  of  this  city  in  Ampl.  Cuperi  notis  ad  La&ant.  de  Mort.  Perfec.  c.  44.  which  marks  out 
the  precipice  ;  but  is  otherwife  very  incorrect,  and  gives  us  little  knowledge  of  the  place. 

t2  Of 
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of  the  city,  is  about  the  breadth  of  half  a  furlong,  being  entirely  covered  with  broken 
walls,  citterns,  and  other  ruins,  which  are  continued  quite  down  to  the  river ;  and 
carried  on  from  thence  over  a  ftrip  of  plain  ground  that  runs  parallel  with  the  deep 
narrow  valley  already  defcribed.  Such  was  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  ancient 
Cirta.  But  the  prefent  city  has  not  the  fame  dimenfions,  being  confined  to  the  penin- 
fular  promontory  only. 

Befides  the  general  traces  of  a  diverfity  of  ruins  fcattered  all  over  this  place,  we 
have  ftill  remaining,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  thofe  capacious  cifterns  which  received 
the  water  brought  thither  from  Phyf-geah  by  an  aqueduct ;  a  great  part  of  which  ftill 
remains,  and  is  very  fumptuous.     The  cifterns,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number, 
make  an  area  of  fifty  yards  fquare.     The  gate  I  have  mentioned,  is  of  a  beautiful  red- 
difti  ftone,  not  inferior  to   marble  well  polifhed  and  fhining ;  the  fide  pofts  or  pillars 
whereof  are  neatly  moulded  in  pannels.     An  altar  of  pure  white  marble  makes  part 
of  a  neighbouring  wall,   and  the  fide  of  it  in  view  prefents  us  with  a  well  fhaped  fim- 
pulum  in  a  bold  relief.     The  gate  towards  the  S.  E.   is  in  the  fame  faftnon  and  defign, 
though  much  fmaller,  and  lies  open  to  a  bridge  that  was  built  over  this  part  of  the 
valley.     This  indeed  was  a  mafterpiece  in  its  kind ;  the  gallery,  and  the  columns  of  the 
arches  being  adorned  with  cornices  and  feftoons,  ox-heads  and  garlands.     The  key- 
ftones  likewife  of  the  arches  are  charged  with  caducei  and  other  figures.     Below  the 
gallery,  betwixt  the  two  principal  arches,  we  fee,  in  a  bold  relief,  and  well  executed, 
the  figure  of  a  lady   treading  upon   two  elephants,  with  a  large  efcallop  fhell  for  her 
canopy.     The  elephants,  facing  each  other,  twift  their  trunks  together;  and  the  ladv, 
who  appears  drefied  in   her  own  hair,  with  a  clofebodied  garment,  like  the  women's 
riding  habit  of  our  times,  raifes  up  her  petticoat  with  her  right  hand,  and  looks  fcorn- 
fully  upon  the  city.     This  group,  in  any  other  fituation,  might  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  fome  fountain,  as  fountains  or  fpouts  of  water  were  fometimes  laid 
out  in  fuch  ludicrous  and  wanton  defigns.      Upon  a  ftone,  in  the  river  below  it,  I  tra- 
ced out  the  following  words,  CAI.  1VLI  SIGNINARI :  as  in  a  wall,  near  the  northern 
precipice,  where  we  have  the  bafes  and  pedeftals  of  >a  magnificent  portico,  we  fee  this 
broken  infcription : 

AID.  Hi  VIR.  PR 


RVSICADE  15  IS 

PONTJFEX--  - 

PER  FECIT. 


Below  the  bridge,  the  rummel  turns  to  the  northward,  where  it  runs  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  a  rocky  fubterraneous  pafiage,  designedly  laid  open  in  feveral  places, 
for  the  greater  convenicncy  of  drawing  up  the  water,  and  cleanfing  the  channel.  This, 
according  to  all  appearance,  fecms  to  be:  an  extraordinary  provision  of  nature  for  the 
admiflion  of  the  river,  which  otherwife  muft  have  formed  a  mod  extenfive  lake,  and 
thereby  laid  a  great  part  of  the  neighbouring  country  under  water,  before  it  could  have 
found  its  way  to  the  fea. 

Among  the  ruins  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  bridge,  upon  the  narrow  ftrip  of  land  juft 
now  defcribed,  we  have  the  greateft  part  of  a  triumphal  arch,  called  Caffir  Goulah, 
or  the  Cafile  (as  they  interpret  it)  of  the  Giant,  confuting  of  three  arches,  the  ink., 
moll  whereof,  <us  ulual,  is  uie  molt  fpacious.  All  the  mouldings  and  frizes  are  curi- 
ouily  embellished  with  the  figures  of  flowers,  battle-axes,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
Corinthian  pilafters,  ere&ed  on  each  fide  of  the  grand  arch,  are  panutlled,  like 
the  gates  of  the  city,  in  a  ftyle  and  fafhion  peculiar  to  Cirta. 

Without 
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Without  the  precin£ls  of  the  city,  under  the  great  precipice,  we  meet  with  the 
following  fepulchral  infcriptions.  The  firft  of  them,  which  is  upon  a  cippus,  with  the 
figure  of  a  loaded  beeve  in  baflb  relievo  above  it,  and  of  a  crab  below  it,  makes  one  of 
the  fteps,  as  we  defcend  to  the  lukewarm  fprings  of  Seedy  Meemon,  a  Marab- 
butt,  who  lies  there  interred.  Beeves  are  (till  made  ufe  of  in  Numidia  as  bealts  of 
burthen. 


M.  MAGNI  IVS  - 

FELIX  QVIRIT-  - 

SECR.  ET  IVS  -  - 

VIX.  AN.  XXXX. 


POMPEIO 

RESTITVTO 

IVDEO 

POMPEIA  KARA 

PATRA   KARIS 

SIMO 

FECIT. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Seedy  Meemon,  the  rummel  falls  from 
its  fubterraneous  channel  in  a  large  cafcade.  The  higheft  part  of  the  city,  with  the 
magnificent  portico  already  taken  notice  of,  lies  above  it ;  from  whence  criminals  con- 
tinue to  be  precipitated  into  the  river,  as  they  ufed  to  be  in  former  times  *.  A  little 
way  beyond  the  cafcade,  is  Kabat-beer-a-haal,  as  they  call  a  neat  tranfparent  fountain, 
full  of  tortoifes.  Several  ftrange  and  foolifh  ftories  of  their  being  demons,  and  the 
authors  of  fevers  and  other  diflempers,  have  been  related  of  thefe  animals  by  J.  Leo, 
and  other  credulous  hiftorians. 

Five  leagues,  or,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  25  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Con- 
ftantina,  is  the  city  Meelah,  the  Milevum  or  Mileu  of  the  ancients,  built  in  the  centre 
of  a  beautiful  interchange  of  vallies  and  mountains.  It  is  furrounded  with  gardens, 
and  plentifully  flocked  with  fountains ;  one  of  which,  bubbling  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  immediately  received  into  a  large  fquare  bafon  of  Roman  workmanfhip.  Con- 
ftantina  is  fupplied  chiefly  from  this  place  with  herbs  and  fruit  ;  whofe  pomegranates 
particularly  are  of  fo  large  a  fize,  and  have  withal  fo  delicate  a  mixture  of  the  tart  and 
fweet,  that  they  are  in  great  efleem  all  over  the  kingdom.  Leo  and  Marmol  bear 
teflimony  likewife  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  apples,  in  as  much  as  they  have  thought  fit  to 
derive  the  very  name  of  the  city  from  that  fruit. 

•  Sui  fratria  uxorem  ligato  pondere  lapidum    in  Ampfagam   fluvium  Cirtenfem  famofum  ja&ando 
demerfit.     Vidt.  Vit.  1.  ii. 

In 
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In  travelling  from  Conftantina  to  the  eaftward,  we  pafs  by  Alleegah  and  Announah, 
at  each  of  which  places  there  are  large  heaps  of  ruins.  After  them  we  come  to  the 
Hamam  Mefkouteen,  i.  e.  the  filent  or  inchanted  baths,  fituated  on  a  low  ground,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains.  There  are  feveral  fountains  that  furnifh  the  water,  which 
is  of  an  intenfe  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  river  Ze-nati.  At  a  fmall  diftance 
from  thefe  hot  fountains,  we  have  others,  which,  upon  comparifon,  are  of  as  intenfe  a 
coldnefs  ;  and  a  little  below  them,  fomewhat  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Ze-nati,  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a  few  houfes,  built  perhaps  for  the  conveniency  of  fuch  perfons  who  came 
thither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  All  this  country,  from  Conftantina  to  the  Ze-nati, 
is  a  fruitful  interchange  of  hills  and  vallies  ;  fome  of  which  are  all  over  interfperfed  and 
diverfified  with  forefts  and  plantations  of  olive  trees. 

The  diftricl:  of  the  Bookalwan,  with  the  Aqua;  Tibilitanse  upon  it,  called  only  at 
prefent  Hamam,  or  the  baths,  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Hamam  Mefkouteen,  on  the 
N.  fide  of  the  river  Seiboufe.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  diftricl:  of  Mownah,  the  pofief- 
fion  of  the  Beni  Sala,  a  warlike  tribe,  with  the  ruins  of  Gelma  or  Kalma,  as  the  Turks 
pronounce  it.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  Calama  fo  much  wanted  in  the  old  geography*, 
which  was  fituated  by  St.  Auftin  f,  in  an  indetermined  manner  only,  betwixt  Hippo  and 
Conftantina,  though  nearer  the  former. 

Behind  Mownah  is  Tiffefli,  the  Thevefte,  Thebes  |,  Thebse,  or  Thebeftis  of  the 
ancients.  This  is  the  only  city  in  the  diftricl:  of  the  Hen-neifhah  which  has  preferved 
its  old  name,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  could  not  fecure  its  walls  from  the  devalua- 
tions of  the  Arabs.  It  has  been  fituated,  like  the  reft,  in  a  fine  plain  with  a  little 
rivulet  running  by  it,  and  lies  about  nineteen  leagues  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Conftantina. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiffefh  is  the  country  of  the  Hen-neifhah,  who  are  not  only 
a  powerful  and  warlike,  but  a  genteel  and  comely  tribe.  To  them,  and  their  gallant 
commander,  Sultan  Bwoazeefc,  the  Algerines,  in  their  late  wars  with  Tunis,  have  been 
often  indebted  for  a  complete  viclory,  or  an  honourable  retreat.  This  gallant,  though 
unfortunate  prince,  in  the  late  revolutions  at  Tunis,  was,  by  the  perfidioufnefs  of  his 
own  father-in-law,  Aly  Bafhaw,  the  prefent  dey,  moft  villanoufly  betrayed,  and  inhu- 
manly murdered.  And,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  his  body  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  drunken  janizaries,  to  be  made  into  cabab,  and  eaten ;  which  was  accordingly  done 
with  great  feftivity  and  rejoicing. 

This  diftricl,  the  moft  fruitful  as  well  <is  the  moft  extenfive  of  Numidia,  lies  betwixt 
the  rivers  Hameefe  and  Myfki-anah  ;  the  latter  the  moft  fouthern,  the  firft  the  moft 
northern  branch  of  the  Me-jei-dah.  There  is  fcarce  an  acre  of  it,  but  what  is  watered 
by  fome  choice  fountain  or  rivulet ;  and  there  are  few  of  thefe  conveniences  without 
having  had  fome  city  or  village  built  either  upon  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ; 
which  are  now  fo  miferably  defaced,  that  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  without  either  name  or  in- 
fcription,  is  all  that  remains  of  them  at  prefent. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  Henneifhah,  near  the  banks  of  the  Melagge,  is  Tipfa,  or 
Tibefia,  the  Tipafa  of  the  ancients,  at  prefent  a  frontier  city  and  garrifon  of  the 
Algerines.  This  place,  which  enjoys  a  fine  fituation,  with  fome  mountains  at  a  fmall 
diftance,  ftill  preferves  the  principal  gate,  feveral  fragments  of  old  walls,  and  other 
marks  of  the  rank  and  figure  it  formerly  obtained  among  the  cities  of  Numidia.  There 
is  a  large  fubterraneous  quarry  in  the  adjacent  mountains ;  the  fame  place  perhaps  that 
Leo  was  informed  had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  giants. 

*  Cellar   Geogr.  Antiq   l.iv   c.  5.  p.  122.  \  Contra  Literaq  Petiliani,  1.  ii.  e.  99. 

\  Prantreo  Theba6  Liber,  quas  u  Afiica  condidit  Liber  pater,  qua:  civitas  nunc  Thebeftis  dicitur. 
Hieron.  Prxf.  1.  xi.  Comment,  ad  Galaias. 
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The  river  Melagge  runs  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Tipafa,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  Myfkianah,  which  has  its  fources  at  Ain  Thy Ilah,  in  the  weftern  confines  of  the 
Henneifhah.  A  little  further,  the  Melagge,  flill  directing  its  courfe  to  the  N.  E. 
afiumes  the  name  of  Serrat,  and  is  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  kingdom.  This,  when 
joined  a  little  further  with  the  Sugerafs,  which  comes  from  Millah.  Hameefe  and  Tiffefh, 
to  the  weftward,  afiumes  the  name  of  Mejerdah,  the  ancient  Bagradas,  which  will  be 
further  taken  notice  of  hereafter. 

Near  the  weftern,  banks  of  the  Serratt,  ten  leagues  from  Tiffefh,  is  Collah,  Gellah, 
or  Gellah  ad  Snaan,  a  confiderable  village,  built  upon  a  high  pointed  mountain,  with 
only  one  narrow  road  leading  up  to  it.  This  place,  which  is  only  to  be  conquered  by 
hunger  or  furprife,  is  a  convenient  fanctuary  for  the  rebels  and  villains  both  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  they  are  hofpitably  entertained,  till  their  friends 
have  either  procured  their  pardons,  or  compounded  for  their  crimes. 

So  much  then  for  the  more  remarkable  places  and  inhabitants  of  the  Tell.  That  part 
of  the  Sahara,  which  lies  behind  this  province,  has,  exclufive  of  the  diftant  city  of  Wurg- 
lah,  and  the  village  Engoufah,  the  two  confiderable  diftridts  of  Zaab  and  Wadreag; 
•with  their  refpective  numerous  villages.  Thefe,  a  collection  of  dirty  hovels,  are  all 
built  in  the  fame  manner,  with  mud  walls,  and  rafters  of  palm  trees;  expreflive  pro- 
bably of  Hazazen-Tamar,  (2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  or  Tuguria  in  palmeto  fita,  as  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  p.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  52.)  explains  that  name.  And  as  the  inhabitants  likewife  are  all 
of  them  alike  occupied  in  cultivating  the  date  tree,  few  of  them  will  require  a  particular 
defcription. 

The  diftrict  then  of  Zaab,  the  Zebe  or  Zabe  *  of  the  ancients,  (once  a  part  of  the 
Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  as  it  was  always  of  Gastulia)  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  lving 
immediately  under  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and  has  its  villages,  with  few  intermiffions 
or  vacant  fpaces  betwixt  them,  reaching  from  the  meridian  of  Mef-feeleh  to  that  of  Con- 
ftantina.  Of  thefe,  Doufan,  Toodah,  Seedy  Occ'ba,  Bifcara,  and  Oumilhennah, 
receive  their  rivulets  from  the  Tell ;  but  the  fountains  and  rivulets  which  refrefli  the 
others,  rife  within  the  Sahara,  or  elfe  they  ooze  immediately  from  the  fouthern  and 
adjacent  Scots  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  Wed  Adje-dee  or  Jiddee,  i.  e.  The  river  of  the 
Kid,  receives  thefe  feveral  ftreams,  and  running  afterwards  towards  the  S.  E.  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  Mel-gigg,  an  extenfive  trad  of  the  Sahara,  of  the  fame  faline  and  abforbent 
quality  with  the  Shott,  that  has  been  already  defcribed.  This  river  fhould  be  the 
Garrar  or  Jired  of  Abulfeda  t ;  and,  as  there  is  no  other  noted  ftream  on  this  fide  the 
Niger,  it  may  be  the  fame  likewife  with  Ptolemy's  Gir  \,  though  placed  by  him  among 
the  Garamantes,  who,  according  to  all  the  geographical  circumftances  relating  to 
them,  muft  have  been  fituated  a  great  way  further  to  the  E.  or  S.  E. 

Bifcara,  the  capital  of  Zaab,  is  the  refidence  of  a  Turkifh  garrifon,  who  have  here  a 
fmall  caftle,  built  lately  by  Haflan,  the  munificent  bey  of  Conftantina.  The  chief 
ftrength  and  defence  of  it  lies  in  fix  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  few  unwieldy 
mufkets,  that  are  mounted  likewife  upon  carriages. 

The  village  of  Seedy  Occuba,  or  Occ'ba  as  the  Arabs  contract  it,  is  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Arabian  general  of  that  name,  and  for  that  of  Seedy  Lafcar,  its  tutelar 

*  Zabe,  regio  fupra  (/'.  e.  ad  aullium)  montem  Aurafium,  aJ  Mauritaniarri  pertinentem,  Sitiphin  metro- 
polim  habens.     Procop.  de  Bell.  Vand    1.  xi.  c.  20. 

f  Al  Ztb  til  tcrritorium  magnum,  et  fluvius  Garrar  s.  Jirad  in  regione  Al  Megreb,  cujuslong.  30.  30. 
lat.  31  30.     Abulf. 

J  O  I"ei£  o  vxifyvynm  to,  te  Ouo-ajyaX*  ofo,-  xxi  tm  $K£*f>  *  -vi  rxja^wmixr.v,  a$'  n  0  !xt{*T!i;  rrora^u);  trEj£"  *ara 
So-iy  jxoifas  /X'.  »r'.     Ptol.  Geogr.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

J4  faint. 
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faint.  It  is  a  common  report,  that  the  tower  adjoining  to  the  fanftuary  of  Seedy 
Occ'ba,  will  very  fenfibly  tremble  upon  calling  out,  TIZZA  bil  ras  Seedy  Occ'ba,  i.  e. 
Shake  for  the  head  'of  Seedy  Occuba.  An  effeft  fomething  like  this  is  produced  in  a 
tower  at  Rheimes  in  France,  and  with  the  like  nicenefs  in  its  frame  or  equilibre,  by 
ringing  one  of  the  bells  ;  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  fabric  being  perhaps  fo  particu- 
larly and  harmonioufly  put  together,  as  to  acl  in  concert  and  at  unifons  with  fuch 
founds.  Pliny  likewife  relates  fomething  of  the  fame  nature,  1.  ii.  c.  96.  "  Juxta  Harpafa 
oppidum  Afije  cautes  flat  horrenda,  uno  digito  mobilis ;  eadem,  fi  toto  corpore  impel- 
latur,  rofiftens."  There  is  likewife  near  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  a  high  rock  called 
the  Logging  Stone,  of  the  like  moveable  quality. 

The  Roman  mafonry  may  be  traced  out  all  over  this  province ;  and  at  Banteufe, 
one  of  the  fouthern  villages,  there  were  lately  dug  up  feveral  ftone  coffins.  It  is  very 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans  to  find  how  careful  they  have  been,  where  thefe 
rivulets  ran  through  a  loofe  and  oofy  foil,  to  fupport  their  banks  with  walls  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  to  pave  their  beds  with  pebbles. 

The  eating  the  flefh  of  dogs,  for  which  the  Carthaginians  were  formerly  remark- 
able *,  and  from  whence  the  Canarii  might  rather  receive  their  name,  than  from  their 
feeding  promifcuoufly  with  dogs  upon  the  carcafes  of  wild  beafts,  according  to  Pliny f, 
continues  in  practice  to  this  day  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zaab. 

Wad-reag  is  another  collection  of  villages,  like  thofe  of  Zaab.  They  are  reckoned 
to  be  twenty-five  in  number,  ranged  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  ;  the  capital  of 
which  is  Tuggurt,  built  upon  a  plain,  without  any  river  running  by  it.  For  the 
villages  of  Wadreag  are  fupplied,  in  a  particular  manner,  with  water.  They  have, 
properly  fpeaking,  neither  fountains  nor  rivulets ;  but  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth 
of  a  hundred,  and  fometimes  two  hundred  fathoms,  they  never  want  a  plentiful  ftream. 
In  order  therefore  to  obtain  it,  they  dig  through  different  layers  of  fand  and  gravel,  till 
they  come  to  a  fleaky  ftone,  like  flate,  which  is  known  to  lie  immediately  above  the  Bahar 
tiht  el  Erd,  or  the  Sea  below  Ground,  as  they  call  the  abyfs.  This  is  eafily  broken  through ; 
and  the  flux  of  water  which  follows  the  ftroke,  rifes  generally  fo  fuddenly,  and  in  fuch 
abundance  {,  that  the  perfon  let  down  for  this  purpofe  has  fometimes,  though  raifed 
up  with  the  greateft  dexterity,  been  overtaken  and  fuffocated  by  it. 

Thirty  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tuggurt  is  Engoufah,  the  only  village  of  many  in 
this  fituation,  which  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  Leo.  After  Engoufah,  at  five  leagues 
diftance  to  the  wcflward,  is  the  noted  and  populous  city  of  Wurglah,  the  moft  diftant 
community  on  this  fide  the  Niger.  Thefe  feveral  cities  and  villages,  which  together 
with  thofe  of  Figig  and  of  Beni  Mezzab,  are  very  juftly  compared  by  the  ancients  § 
to  fo  many  fruitful  and  verdant  fpots  or  iflands,  in  the  vaft  expanfe  of  a  large  defert, 
might  formerly  belong  to,  and  make  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  of  the  Me- 
lanoga:tulians.     For,  after  Gaetulia,  Ptolemy  reckons  up  the  nations  that  were  fituated 

*  Juft.  HiR.  1.  xix.c.i.  f  Plin.  I.v.  c.  1.  , 

t  Of  the  like  gufhing,  riling,  or  afcending  nature,  miglit  poffibly  have  been  the  Dter  or  well, 
h.xxi.  17.  "  which  the  elders  digged,  and  the  people  cut"  or  hewed  (HITDJ  ollt  °^  tne  ,ock> 
'  by  the  din&ion  of  the  lawgiver,"  (Dn3VK'.»^l)  ultn  ''"-'•'  ftavrs  May  it  not  rather  be  rendered, 
with  their  united  npplaufe,  or  clapping  of  har.ds,  as  ^y  fy  iigiiiries  in  the  Chaldee  ?  For  the  digging  or  cutting 
a  will  with  itaves,  as  it  is  in  all  verfiona  except  the  70.,  feems  to  be  vny  incongruous  and  ablurd  But 
my  learned  fritnd,  Dr  Hunt,  fupplies  me  with  another  interpretation  of  this  difficult  text,  wherein  ppn.U  J» 
which  we  render  by  the  direction  of  the  low-giver,  may  be  exprefTcd  by  defcriblng  or  marling  out  the  figure  or 
fafhion  of  the  well  DrOVl^D^  """'b  their  Jlaves. 

$  \  id.  Slrab.  Gtogr.  1.  ii.  p.  192.  Eri  a  wixua  Ai£u«  irajJa^ii,  &c.  Dionys.  Perieg.  I.  clxxxi.  n«§i«?.i>i 
h,  &c. 
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beyond  it  to  the  foufhward ;  among  which,  the  Melanogeetuli  and  Garamantes,  were 
the  chiefeft.  Thefe  nations  certainly  extended  fhemfelves  behind  the  greateft  part  of 
that  country,  which  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoly  ; 
or,  from  the  meridian  of  Siga,  near  Tlemfan,  to  the  Cyrenaica,  350  further  to  the  E. 
And  as,  inclufive  of  the  Bedowen  Arabs,  there  are  no  other  nations  in  this  direction 
befides  the  Figigians,  the  Beni  Mezzab,  the  inhabitants  of  Wadreag  and  Wurglah  to 
the  weft  ;  and  thofe  of  Geddemz,  Fezzan,  and  Oujelah  to  the  eaft ;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Melanogsetuli  muft  have  been  the  predecefTors  of  thefe  vveftern  Libyans,  as 
the  others  to  the  eaft  were,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  Garamantes. 
This  feems  to  be  a  very  clear  and  full  account  of  the  fituation  of  thofe  diftant  com- 
munities, fo  much  enquired  after  by  Cellarius,  and  other  later  geographers,  which 
likewife  may  have  been  too  haftily  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  contradictions  in 
the  Univerfal  Hijlory,  vol.xvii. 


PART.  II. 

GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    TUNIS. 

CHAP.  I. —  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis  in  general. 

'"THE  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  bounded  to  the  N.  and  E.  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
to  the  W.  with  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  to  the  S.  with  that  of  Tripoly.  It 
is  from  the  ifland  Jerba,  in  N.  lat.  330.  30'.  to  Cape  Serra  in  N.  lat.  370.  1  2'.  220  miles. 
in  breadth,  and  170  miles  only  in  length.  Sbekkah,  the  moft  advanced  city  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  W.  lying  in  8°.  and  Clybea,  the  fartheft  to  the  E.  in  11°.  20'.  E.  long, 
from  London. 

Of  the  modern  geographers,  Luyts  *,  by  giving  this  kingdom  30.  of  long,  and 
40.  o;  lat.  feems  to  have  been  the  beft  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  it.  For  Sanfon, 
in  placing  Cape  Bon  in  N.  lat.  340.  15'.  and  Capes  as  he  calls  Gabs,  in  N.  lat.  30°. 
fituates  it  more  than  30.  too  far  to  the  fouth.  Moll  indeed  brings  it  a  few  minutes 
too  far  to  the  N.  but  extends  it  to  the  S.  beyond  the  parallel  of  Tripoly  ;  as  Delifle  has 
likewife  done  in  his  royal  map  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Africa.  Whereas  a  remarkable 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Jib-beleah,  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  ifland  Jerba, 
is  the  boundary  betwixt  this  kingdom  and  that  of  Tripoly. 

If  we  attend  to  the  ancient  geography,  we  (hall  find  the  like  errors  and  difagree- 
ments  that  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  For  Ptolemy, 
(befides  his  pofition  of  Carthage,  and  fo  refpe&ively  of  other  places,  40  too  far  to 
the  S.)  makes  the  latitudinal  diftance  betwixt  the  promontory  of  Apollo,  i.  e.  Cape 
Zibeeb,  and  the  ifland  Meninx,  i.  e.  Jerba  f,  to  be  no  more  than  1°.  55'.  inltead  of  30. 
as  I  find  it.  The  Itinerary  alfo,  though  in  many  cafes  a  much  better  conductor  than 
Ptolemy,  yet,  as  Ricciolius  J  has  already  obferved,  he  may  well  be  charged  with 
faults  and  contradictions,  proper  notice  whereof  will  be  taken  in  their  refpedtive 
places.  Pliny  §  too,  by  putting  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  cities  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  very  little  inftructs  us.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  the"  maritime  towns  of 
Bizacium  ||,  where  he  feems  to  follow  fome  method,  yet,  by  placing  Leptis  before, 

*   Ptolem.  Geograph.  Lit.  cap. 3.  -\  Id   Ibid.  %  Geogr.  l.iii.  c  10. 

«i  Lib.v.04.  II  Id.  Ibid. 

i.  e.  to 
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i,  e.  to  the  northward  of  Adrumetuin  and  Rufpina,  he  infinuates  thereby,  that  the 
latter  was  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  lefler  Syrtis,  contrary  to  what  appears 
from  Hirtius  and  others.  The  fame  author,  likewife,  in  making  the  province  of  Bi- 
zacium  250  miles  only  in  compafs  *,  falls  vaftly  fhort  of  what  it  is  found  to  be  by 
obfervation.  For  if  we  bound  Bizacium  to  the  N.  and  S.  with  the  parallels  of  Ad- 
rumetum  and  Tacape,  and  to  the  W.  with  Sufetula,  one  of  the  weftern  cities  of  it,  we 
(hail  have  a  circuit  of  at  leaft  500  Roman  miles,  i.  e.  twice  the  number  which  are  laid 
down  by  that  author. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  this  kingdom  is  not  divided  into  provinces,  and 
governed  by  provincial  beys  or  viceroys,  like  that  of  Algiers,  but  the  whole  is  under 
the  immediate  infpeftion  of  the  bey  himfelf,  who  collects  the  tribute  in  perfon.  For 
which  purpofe  he  vifits,  with  a  flying  camp,  once  every  year,  the  principal  parts  of  it ; 
traverfing,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  the  fertile  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keff  and 
Baijah,  and  in  the  winter,  the  feveral  diftri&s  betwixt  Kairwain  and  the  Jereed.  And 
as  thefe  two  circuits  very  nearly  correfpond  with  the  Regio  Zeugitana,  or  Zeugitania, 
as  1  fhall  call  it,  and  the  Bizacium  of  the  ancients,  I  fhall  defcribe  this  kingdom  under 
thofe  divifions.  The  Zeugitania  therefore,  or  the  fummer  circuit,  will  take  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  the  gulf  of  Hamam-et,  as 
Bizacium,  otherwifc  called  the  country  of  the  Libyphcenices  t5  will  contain  the  other 
part  which  lies  beyond  it  to  the  fouthward. 

CHAP.  II. — Of  the  Sea  Coqft  of  the  Zeugitania,  or  the  Summer  Circuit. 

THE  fummer  circuit,  therefore,  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Zain,  or  Tufca,  will 
anfwer  to  the  Regio  Carthagimenfium  of  Strabo  J ;  to  the  Regio  Zeugitana  and  the 
Africa  Propria  of  Pliny,  Solinus  §,  &c.  ;  to  the  eaftern  p;irt  of  the  Africa  of  P.  Mela 
and  Ptolemy  ||  ;  to  the  Provincia  Proconfularis  of  the  Notitia  ;  to  the  Provincia  Vet  us 
of  the  old  hiftorians  ^[ ;  and  to  the  Zeugis  of  iEthicus  **.  It  is  much  better  inhabited, 
particularly  the  Frigeah  ft,  as  they  ftill  call  thofe  parts  of  it  which  lie  near  KefF  and 
Baijah,  than  any  portion  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  like  bignefs,  having  a 
greater  number  of  cities,  villages,  and  dowars  ;  where  there  is  likewife  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  affluence,  profperity,  content,  and  cheerfulnefs,  owing,  no  doubi,  to  fewer 
inftances  of  feverity  and  oppreflion  in  the  government.  Such  was  the  happy  condition 
of  this  country,  under  Haflan  ben  Aly,  A.D.  1727;  but  fince  that  time,  after  that 
worthy  prince  war  cruelly  murdered  by  his  nephew  Aly  Bafhaw,  all  things  continue 
in  the  greateft  confufion,  nothing  heard  of  but  the  mod  flagrant  inftances  of  tyranny, 
oppreflion,  and  barbarity. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  ifland  of  Tabarca,  five  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  we  go  round, 
or  double  (in  the  mariner's  phrafe)  Cape  Negro,  where  the  French  African  company 
have  a  fettlement.  The  h'^h  pointed  rocky  ifland  Ialta,  the  Galata  of  the  ancients, 
lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  after  which  we  arrive  at  Cape  Serra,  the  moft  ad- 
vanced part  ot  Africa  to  the  N.  At  the  half  way  from  this  cape  to  the  white  pro- 
montory, we  pal's  by  three  low  flattifti  iflands,  called  the  Frati,  or  Brothers,  lying  not 
far  from  the  continent. 

•   Lib  v   c.4  f   Strab.  Geogr.  t.xvii.  p.  u 92.  J   Strab.  Geogr.  l.ii. 

§  Plin.l.v  c.4.     Sol.Polyhlft.c.17.    jEth.  C^mog.p.63.  II   Cap.  7. 

^    Dion    Hilt.  Roman    l.xllii    p.  245    ed.  Steph.  **    Cotmogr. 
tt  Frigeab,  a  corruption  doubtlefs  of  the  ancient  name  Africa. 
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The  White  Promontory,  or  Cape  Blanco,  or,  which  is  dill  the  fame,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants,  Ras  el  Abcad,  is  of  a  white  chalky  fubftance  ;  upon  which  account, 
it  may  be  well  taken,  not  only  for  the  Promontorium  Candidum  of  Pliny,  but  like- 
wife  for  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  of  Livy,  where  Scipio  landed  in  his  firft  African 
expedition  *.  That  this  was  the  Promontorium  Candidum,  befides  the  colour  of  it, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  fame  name  to  this  day,  we  have  this  further  to  urge,  that 
Hippo  Diarrhytus,  according  to  the  defcriptions  of  Melaf  and  Pliny  \,  lies  in  the  very 
gulf  which  is  formed  by  this  cape  and  that  of  Apollo  §.  If  then  we  may,  particularly 
with  regard  to  this  point  in  difpute,  take  pulchrum  and  candidum  for  fynonymous 
terms,  we  want  no  further  proof  that  this  was  alfo  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum. 

Befides,  Livy  ||  informs  us,  that  when  Scipio  was  in  fight  of  the  Promontory  of 
Mercury,  or  Cape  Bon,  as  it  is  now  called,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  direcl  his  courfe, 
thither  ;  but  the  fame  wind  (an  eafterly  one,  we  may  fuppofe,  from  the  hazy  quality 
of  it)  continuing,  he  ordered  that  fome  convenient  place  for  landing  fhould  be  pitched 
upon  \infra\  below  it,  i.  e.  as  we  may  conjecture,  to  the  weftward.  But  there  being 
no  other  promontories,  befides  thofe  of  Apollo  and  the  Candidum  in  this  direction, 
the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  and  Candidum  muft  confeqoently  be  the  fame. 

Xylander  indeed,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  p.  963.  fuppofes  the 
place  where  Scipio  landed  to  have  been  at  Cape  Bon ;  but  as  this,  without  queftion, 
is  the  Promontory  of  Mercury,  fo  it  could  by  no  means  be  the  place.  Livy  alfo  ac- 
quaints us,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Scipio  did  not  land  there,  but  at  fome 
other  place  below  it.  Now,  as  infra  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  imply  a  fouthern  direction, 
as  well  from  the  difficulty  that  Scipio  would  thereby  have  had  in  landing  upon  the 
eaftern  fliore  of  Africa,  as  for  the  neceffity  there  would  have  been  afterwards  of 
paffing  by  Tunis  and  Carthage,  in  his  intended  journey  towards  Utica,  too  daring  an 
enterprife  certainly  at  that  time  ;  fo  there  are  not  wanting  authorities  for  rendering 
infra,  as  I  have  done,  to  the  weftward.  Thus  the  courfe  of  failing  from  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Levant,  is  (till  called  going  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  as,  in  returning 
from  thence  to  Gibraltar,  we  are  faid  to  fail  down  it.  Virgil  likewife,  in  placing  Italy 
betwixt  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Tyrrhene  to  the  weft,  makes  ule  of  infra  ^[ 
in  the  fame  fenfe  with  Livy,  viz.  to  denote  a  pofition  to  the  weftward.  The  Promon- 
torium Pulchrum  therefore,  as  I  have  fuppofed,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  Candidum, 
or  White  Promontory,  as  it  is  univerfally  called  to  this  day. 

Eight  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  this  cape,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  gulf,  is  the  city 
Bizerta,  pleafantly  fituated  upon  a  canal,  betwixt  an  extenfive  lake  and  the  lea.  It 
is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  defended  by  feveral  caftles  and  batteries,  the  principal  of 
which  are  towards  the  fea.  Bizerta  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hippo  Diarrhytus  or  Zaritus 
of  the  ancients;  though  the  prefent  inhabitants  derive  it  from  their  own  language,  and 
aifirm  it  to  be  the  fame  with  Benfhertd,  i.  e.  the  offspring  of  a  canal  or  rivulet.  Though 
this  etymology  cannot  be  received,  yet  it  is  ingenious  enough,  as  it  in  fome  meafure 
falls  in  with  the  meaning  of  the  Diarrhytus  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  the  Aquarum 
Irrigua,  as  that  appellation  feems  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Pliny. 

*   T.  Liv.  I.  xxix.  c.  2->.  \   P.  Melae  Orb.  defer.  I.  i.  c.  7.  $   Plin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

§  Apollo,  or  Zibeeb,  as  it  is  now  called.  ||   Ut  fugra. 

^|   An  maie,  quod  fupra,  memorem  ;  quodque  alluic  infra?  Vlrg.  Georg.  ii.  v.  158. 

Supra,  i.e.  ad  partem  fuperiorem,  hoc  clt,  orientem  verfus  ad  Venetias.  Infra,  i.e.  a  parte  inferiori ; 
hoc  eft,  mare  Tyrrhenum,  quod  Inferum  vocant,  occidentem  verfus.  Vid.  B.  Afeeniii  et  Donati  annot. 
in  locum 

For 
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For  the  lake  upon  which  Bizerta  is  fituated,  has  an  open  communication  with  the 
iea ;  and,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  the  younger  Pliny  *,  is  either  continually 
receiving  a  brifk  ftream  from  the  fea,  or  elfe  discharging  one  into  it.  In  the  hotter 
feafons,  nay,  fometimes  when  the  weather  is  calm  and  temperate  in  winter,  the  fame 
phenomenon  that  has  been  taken  notice  t  of  betwixt  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  is  to  be  obierved  betwixt  the  latter  fea  and  this  lake ;  what  the 
lake  lofes  at  thefe  times  in  vapour,  being  proportionably  fupplied  from  the  fea,  which 
then  runs  very  brilkly  into  the  lake  to  make  up  the  equilibrium.  The  like  happens 
when  the  winds  are  northerly,  whereby  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  ufually  accumu- 
lated upon  the  fouthern  coafl  of  thefe  feas.  But  when  the  winds  are  from  the  fouth- 
ward,  whereby  the  water  is  blown  away  from  this  coafl,  or  when  any  confiderable 
rains  have  fallen  in  the  adjacent  parts,  whereby  it  receives  a  greater  fupply  of  water 
than  is  expended  in  vapour,  then  the  contrary  happens,  and  the  lake  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea. 

The  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  lake  and  the  fea,  is  the  port  of  Hippo 
Diarrhytus,  which  ftill  receives  fmall  veffels ;  though  it  muff  have  been  formerly  the 
fafeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  haven  of  this  part  of  Africa.  There  are  ftill 
remaining  the  traces  of  a  large  pier  that  was  carried  out  into  the  fea,  to  break  off  the 
N.  E.  winds,  the  want  whereof,  together  with  the  great  averfion  of  the  Turks  to 
repair  it,  will  in  a  fhort  time  make  this  haven  ufelefs,  which,  in  any  other  country, 
would  be  ineftimable. 

Scylax,  in  his  defcription  of  this  city,  calls  it  only  Hippo,  though  at  the  fame  time 
he  takes  notice  of  the  lake  upon  which  it  was  fituated.  Diodorus  J  relates  the  fame, 
but  gives  the  name  Hippouacra  to  it,  in  regard  perhaps  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory. By  the  direction  of  Scipio's  marches,  from  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  to 
Utica,  there  is  room  likewife  to  conjecture,  that  this  fhould  be  the  rich  anonymous 
town  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  §.  And  indeed,  provided  the  Turks  were  proper 
encouragers  of  trade  and  induftry,  no  place  certainly  could  lay  a  better  claim  to  that 
title  than  Bizerta ;  in  as  much  as,  befides  fifli  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it  abounds  with 
corn,  pulfe,  oil,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  other  valuable  productions. 

The  gulf  of  Bizerta,  the  Sinus  Hipponenfis  of  the  ancients,  is  a  beautiful  fandy 
inlet,  near  four  leagues  in  breadth.  The  bottom  of  it,  being  low,  gives  us  a  delightful 
profpect  through  variety  of  groves  and  plantations  of  olive  trees,  a  great  way  into  the 
country.  But,  to  the  eaftward,  the  eye  is  bounded  by  a  high  rocky  ftiore,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  Cape  Zibeeb  ;  a  place  fo  called,  from  the  great  quantity  of  Zibeeb, 
or  raifins  that  are  made  upon  it.  The  eaftern  extremity  of  this  cape,  is  remarkable 
for  the  whitenefs  of  its  cliffs,  and  for  having  the  Pil-loe,  as  thefe  people  call  a  high- 
pointed  rock,  in  the  lhape  of  their  favourite  dilh  of  that  name,  which  is  placed  below 
it.  Betwixt  this  and  the  White  Promontory,  are  fome  low  flat  iflands,  called  the  Cani 
or  Dogs,  which  were  the  Dracontia  of  the  ancients,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  mariners. 

*  Eft  in  Africa  Hipponenfis  colonia,  mari  proxima  :  adjacet  ei  navigabile  ftagnum,  ex  quo  in  modum 
fluminis  aeftuarium  emtrgit,  quod,  vice  altcrna,  prout  seftus  aut  reprefilt  aut  impulfit,  mine  infertur  mari 
nunc  redditur  ftagno.      Plin.  Ep.  xxxiii.  1.  o,  ad  Caninium. 

t  Vid.  Phil.  Tranf.   No.  iho,.  p.  366.     Lowth.  Abiidtf.  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

X  EffaToiriSivo-in  (Agathocles)  'it»  to/Itttu  Ka\»fxnnr  a^xv,  uxy(t>fti>nt  (fvatKUt  t»  wa^aMifiar)  X1u.1v.  Diod. 
Sic.  1   xx. 

§  Scipio  (expofitis  apud  Promontorium  pulchrum  copiis)  non  agroa  modo  circa  vallavit,  fed  urbem 
etiam  proximam  Afrorum  fatia  opulentam  cepit.     Liv.  ].  xxix.  28. 

Cape 
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Cape  Zibeeb,  the  Promontorium  Apollinis  of  the  ancients,  makes  the  weftern  point 
(as  Cape  Bon  or  Ras-addar,  the  Promontorium  Mercurii,  at  eleven  leagues  diftance, 
does  the  eaftern)  of  the  finus  alter  of  Zeugitania,  as  Pliny  ftyles  it,  or  the  gulf  of 
Tunis,  according  to  the  prefent  name.  Zowamoore,  the  Zimbra  of  our  fea  charts, 
and  the  iEgimurus  of  the  ancients,  lies  betwixt  thefe  promontories,  but  nearer  the 
latter,  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  gulf*  ;  which,  being  remarkable  for  the  great  depth 
as  well  as  breadth  of  it,  might  very  juftly  be  named  by  Virgil  f,  feccivus  longus,  a  long 
recefs.  The  ifland  Gamelora  is  a  little  way  from  Cape  Zibeeb  to  the  eafl ;  and  four 
miles  to  the  weftward,  within  the  cape,  is  Porto  Farina,  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
from  an  ancient  fait  work  hard  by  it,  Gar  el  Mailah,  i.  e.  the  cave  of  fait.  This  place, 
as  well  as  Bizerta,  has  been  miftaken  by  feveral  geographers  and  hiftorians  \  for 
Utica  ;  whereas,  it  feems  to  be  the  very  port  §  whither  the  Carthaginian  fleet  retired, 
the  night  before  they  engaged  with  Scipio,  near  Utica.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Africans 
called  it  Rufcinona  ||,  a  word  doubtlefs  of  Phoenician  extraction  ;  and,  as  the  firfl  part 
of  it,  Rus  or  Ras,  i.  e.  the  cape,  well  anfwers  to  the  fuuation,  fo  the  latter  (annotia) 
may,  I  prefume,  be  of  the  like  import  with  the  prefent  name,  and  denoting  the  great 
quantity  of  corn  and  provifions  that  were  fhipped  off,  as  they  continue  to  be,  from  this 
place.  This  port,  especially  the  Cothon,  or  inward  part  of  it,  is  fafein  all  accidents  of 
weather,  and  opens  into  a  large  navigable  pond,  formed  by  the  Me-jerdah,  which  at 
prefent  difcharges  itfelf  through  it,  in  its  way  to  the  fea. 

The  Me-jerda,  the  Bagrada  ^[,  or  Bagradas,  or  Brada,  fo  famous  in  hiflory,  is  equal 
to  the  Ifis  united  with  the  Chervvell.  It  continues  winding,  during  its  whole  courfe, 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country  ;  and  becomes  thereby  fo  well  faturated  with  foil**, 
that  it  is  of  the  fame  complexion  with  the  Nile,  and  has  the  fame  property  likewife  of 
making  encroachments  upon  the  fea.  And  to  this  we  may  attribute,  not  only  the  many 
changes  and  alterations  which  appear  to  have  been  made,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  the 
channel  of  it;  but  likewife  that  an  open  creek  of  the  fea,  into  which  the  Me-jerdah, 
no  longer  than  a  century  ago,  difcharged  itfelf,  is  now  circumfcribed  by  the  mud,  and 
become  a  large  navigable  pond,  the  anti-harbour,  as  we  may  call  it,   to  Port  Farina. 

That  the  Me-jerdah,  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  lay  betwixt  Carthage  and  the  Caftra 
Corneliana,  and  not  where  we  find  it  at  prefent,  appears  as  well  from  the  circumftance 
of  landing  the  ambafladors  ft,  after  they  departed  for  Carthage,  at  the  river  Bagrada, 
the  nearefl;  place,  we  may  fuppofe,  for  that  purpofe,  as  from  Curio's  \\  leaving  Rebi- 

•  Liv.  1.  xxx.  5  24.  f  Virg.  jEn.  lib.  i.  163. 

J   Utica,  hodit  Farinse  Portus.      Tluiau.  1.  vii.  p.  605 

§  ClaflisCarthaginienfis  fub  occafum  folia  fegni  navigatione  in  portum  (Rufcinonam  Afri  vocanO  claffem 
nppulere.  Liv.  1.  xxx.io  {0"UN  tyNT  s-  promontorium  Annons  vel  frumenti,  lit  Annona  forfan  fig- 
nificet.     Vid   Buxt.  Lex.  Rab. 

||    Id.  ut  fupia.  f   Strabo,  1.  xvii.p.  1189      P.  Mela.  J. i.e. 7.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

**  Bochart  deduceth  the  name  from  Xi"lD"13  Bra£lha  a  pond.  Vid.  1.  i.  c.  24.  agreeably  to  the  defcription 
of  the  poet: 

Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  fulcat  arenas 

Bagrada,  non  ullo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 

Viftns  1'mofas  extendere  latius  undas, 

Lt  Jlagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos.  Sil.  It.  I.  vi,  140. 

TT  Legati  petierunt  a  magiftratibus,  ut  naves  mitterent,  qux  fe  profeqtierenter.  Datae  triremesdua: 
eum  al  Bagradam  flumen  perveniflent,  undc  Romana  cailra  confpiciebantur,  Carthaginem  rediere. 
Liv.  1.  xxx.  25. 

%t  Bidui  iter  progrefius  (Curio,  fc.  ex  Aquilaria)  ad  flumen  Bagradam  pervenit  :  ibi  C.  Caninium  Rcbi- 
lum  legatum  cum  kgionibus  relinquit :  ipfe  cum  equitatu  antecedit  ad  caltra  cxplotanda  Corneliana. 
Cxs.  de  bell.  civ.  1.  ii.  24. 

I  US 
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lus  at  the  fame  river,  whilft  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  advanced  farther  to  view  the 
Caftra  Corneliana.     Agreeably  to  thefe  accounts,  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  it  10' 
only  to  the  weft  ward  of  Carthage;  a   fituation   which  falis  in  with   the  fancluary  of 
Seedy  Ammer  Bucktewah,  where  there  is  the   ancient  bed  of  a  river,  with  a  larg  : 
mountain  (perhaps  one  of  thofc  taken  notice  of  by  Polybius  *)  that  ends  in  a  precipice 
above  it.     And  it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  in  travelling  from  this  fanctuary  to 
Gellah,  we  fee  the  interjacent  plains  difpcrfed  all  over  with  pine  apples,  trunks  of 
trees,  and  other  tokens  of  large  inundations.     Befides  the  ancient  channel  juft  now 
mentioned,  we  pafs  over  others,  which,  to  all  appearance,  muft  have  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  either  the  natural  or  the  occafional  beds  of  this  river.     For  as  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fea  more,  from  Carthage  to  Port  Farina,  is  very  little  higher  than  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  fea,  and  thereby  lies  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  E.  and  N.  E. 
winds,  it  is  pcflible  that  the  mouth  of  the  Me-jerdah,  as  well  as  of  other  rivers  in  th 
like  fituation,  might  from  time  to  time  be  flopped  up;  as   we  find   indeed  it  a&ually 
was,  in  the  time  of  Polybius  f.     Being  therefore  forced,  under  fuch  circumftances,  to 
find  out  one  new  channel  after  another,  as  each  of  them  in  its  turn  was  filled  up,  or 
the  communication  with  it  cut  off,  the  Me-jerdah,  I  fay,  might  at  laft  gradually  retire 
under  cape  Zibeeb,  where  thofe  winds  could  give  it  no  difturbance.     Yet,  even  in  the 
prefent  fituation,   there  is  room  enough  to  apprehend,  that  in  a  few  years  the  channel 
will  return  again  to  the  fouthvvard.     For  the  navigable  pond  which  I  have  mentioned 
continues  to  be  every  day  more  and  more  choaked  up  with  mud  and  flime ;    whilft  the 
mouth,  or  bar,  in  the  mariner's  ftile,  of  the  river,  which,  till  of  late,  admitted  veifels 
of  the  greateft  burthen,  is  now  too  fhallow  to  receive  one  of  their  fmall  cruifers,  unlefs 
it  be  discharged  of  its  lumber  and  ballaft. 

Such  revolutions  having  happened  to  the  Bagrada,  the  famous  city  Utica,  which 
we  learn  \  was  fituated  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  now  to  be  inquired  after  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  For,  laying  afide  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  who  very  erroiteoufly  places  it  id  to  the  eaftward,  inftead  of  fo  many 
nearly,  as  it  fhould  be,  to  the  weftward  of  the  Promontorium  Apollinis,  let  us  examine 
the  other  geographical  and  hiftorical  circumftances  that  are  left  us  of  this  place. 

As  then  all  of  them  agree  that  Utica  was  a  maritime  city,  fituated  betwixt  Carthage 
and  the  Promontory  of  Apollo,  we  are  to  fearch  for  it  upon  the  interjacent  fea  coaft. 
But  here  are  no  ruins  at  all  to  be  met  with  in  this  fituation  ;  there  is  no  eminence  § 
under  which  Utica  is  faid  to  have  been  built ;  there  is  no  promontory  ||,  which  lay  at  a 
fmall  diftance  to  the  E.  or  N.  E.  and  formed  the  harbour.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fea  fhore,  from  Carthage  to  the  Me-jerdah,  lies  in  a  femicircular  form 
and  the  land,  for  fome  miles  behind  it,  very  fmooth  and  level.  Utica  therefore  cannot 
be  found  upon  the  fea  coaft,  according  to  the  prefent  fhape  and  fafhion  of  it,  by  any  of 
thofe  tokens  and  characteriftics  that  are  left  us  of  it  by  the  ancients. 

But  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  ground,  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  fea  fhorc,  fhould  appear  to  be  an  acquifition  to  the  continent,   occafioned  as  above 

*  Polyb.  Hid.  1. .'.  p.7j,   76.  I    Id.  Ibid. 

J  Vid.Scylac    Penpl,  p.  46.  Strab.  1.  xvii  p.  iiSrf    Plin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

$   [mminente  propc  iplis  mcenibus  (Utitt)  tumulo.     Liv.  1.  xxix.  §  35. 

(|  Scipio  caltra  hyberna  in  pminontorio,  quod  tenui  jugO  Continent!  adhxmis  in  aliquantum  maris 
Ipatium  cxtciulitur,  communit.  Id  ibid  Id  autem  {cajlra  Corneliana)  fir  juguin  dircdlum,  cminens  in 
mart-,  utraquc  ex  paite  pr.rruptum  atqne  afptrum  ;  fed  paullo  tamen  leniore  failigio  ab  ca  parte  quae  ad 
Ulicam  vergit.  Abelt  diredo  itinera  ab  Utica,  paullo  amplius  paffuum  mille  :  i'a]  hoc  itinera  eft  foils,  quo 
marc  fuccedit  ;  longc  latcquc it  locus  rcjiagnat ;  quem  li  quia  vitare  volucn't,  vi  raillium  circuitu  in  oppidum 
perveniet.     Cacs.  Bell.  Civ.  1.  ii.  22. 
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by  the  eafterly  winds,  and  the  copious  addition  of  mud  that  is  left  at  every  inundation 
by  the  Me-jerdah  ;  if  this  river,  by  frequently  fhifting  its  channel,  took  at  laft  the 
advantage  of  the  lake  *  that  lay  betwixt  Utica  and  the  Caftra  Corneliana.  aiul  forced 
itfelf,  bv  that  way,  into  the  fea  ;  then  we  may  very  juftly  fix  Utica  at  a  place  called  at 
prefent  Boofhatter,  where,  befides  the  eminence  taken  notice  of  by  Livy,  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  old  walls,  a  large  aqueduct,  cifterns  to  receive  the  water  and  other 
traces  of  buildings  of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  Thefe  ruins  lie  about  27  Roman 
miles  from  Carthage,  as  the  diftance  is  recorded  in  the  Itinerary  ;  and  behind  them, 
towards  the  S.  W.  we  are  entertained  with  a  view  of  the  large  fields  f,  which  the 
Romans  have  made  famous  by  their  military  exploits.  Utica,  therefore,  or,  as 
Bochart  writes,  the  old  name  KpTIVs  Atica,  i.  e.  the  ancient  city,  may  in  all  probability 
be  fixed  at  thefe  ruins. 

Two  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Boo-lhatter,  is  Gellah,  the  molt  northern  and  rugged  part 
of  that  remarkable  promontory,  where  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  may  be  fuppofed  to  I 
fixed  his  winter  quarters,  called  from  thence  the  Caftra  Cornelia,  or  Corneliana  J. 
The  whole  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  near  two  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  continuing 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  in  a  moderate  elevation,  makes,  with  the  hill  that  hangs 
over  Boo-lhatter,  a  moll  beautiful  landfcape,  in  the  figure  or  falhion  of  a  theatre,  with 
the  Me-jerdah  winding  itfelf  through  the  midft  of  it.  The  Romans  very  brobably  ex- 
tended their  encampments  all  over  this  promontory,  which  is  more  -than  a  league  in 
length  ;  infomuch,  that  when  Csefar  acquaints  us,  that  the  Caltra  Corneliana  were  only 
at  a  mile's  diftance  from  Utica,  he  might  regard  that  part  only  of  their  encampments 
which  lay  the  neareft  to  the  city.  At  prefent,  the  Me-jerdah  runs  below  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  this  neck  of  land,  as  Gellah  makes  the  N.  E.  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it, 
on  the  other  fide,  though  feven  miles  from  the  fea,  are  the  ruins,  as  they  have  been  de- 
icribed,  of  Boo-fhatter,  or  Utica,  hitherto  wanted  in  the  old  geography. 

Neither  has  Carthage  §,  the  next  place  to  be  taken  notice  of,  much  better  fupported 
itfelf  againft  the  united  encroachments  of  the  N.  E.  winds,  and  the  Me-jerdah  which 
have  likewife  flopped  up  its  ancient  harbour,  and  made  it  almoft  as  far  diftant  from  the 
fea  as  Utica.  However,  the  place  itfelf  ftill  continues  to  be  called  El  Merfa,  i.  e.  the 
port,  lying  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  forms,  with  the  lake  of  Tunis,  this  peninfula  upon 
which  Carthage  was  built.  But,  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula,  towards  theS.E. 
Carthage  has  been  a  lofcr  to  the  fea  ;  in  as  much  as  in  that  direction,  for  the  fpaces 
nearly  of  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  half  a  furlong  or  more  in  breadth,  it  lies  entirely 
under  water.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  thefe  ruins,  but  to  the  S.  E.  of  El  Merfa, 
are  the  traces  of  a  Cothon,  fcarce  a  hundred  yards  fquare.  This  was  probably  the  new 
port  ||,  which  the  Carthaginians  built,  after  Scipio  had  blocked  up  the  old  ;  it  might 
be  the  fame  likewife  that,  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  was  called  the  Mandracium  ^[. 

Carthage  was  built  upon  three  hills  or  eminences,  inferior  indeed  to  thofe  upon 
which  its  rival  city  Rome  was  erected.      Upon  that  which  overlooks  the  S.  E.  more, 

*  ViJ.  not.  ult.  f    Magni  campi.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  8. 

\   Inde  petit  tumnlos,  exefafquc  undique  rupes 
Antsei,  quae  regna  vocat  non  vana  veuiltas,  &c. 
Sed  majora  dedit  cognomiuacollibus  itlfs 
Scipio Luc.  tie  Bill.  Civ.  1.  iv. 

V   Xmn  {fj~np  '■  c>  "vitatnova.     Exc.  pag.  24.  D.  unde  KafxnSav,  x  et  S  permutatis,  quod  Siculum 
pripiium  tit,  ut  nout  Salmas.  in  Solinum,  p.  322. 

I    Carthaginienfcs,  porta  novo,  (quia  vetus  a  Scipione  crat  obftrudlus  fafto,  &c.   Liv.  Ep.  51. 
^|   Procop.  1-  i.  C.  -c  . 
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there  is  the  area  of  a  fpacious  room,  with  other  fmaller  ones  hard  by  it,  fome  of  which 
have  tefiellated  pavements,  though  neither  the  defign  nor  the  materials  of  them  are 
worthy  of  our  notice.     The  Byrla  *  probably  had  this  fituation. 

In  rowing  along  the.fea  fhore,  the  common  fewers  are  frequently  difcovered  ;  which, 
being  well  built  and  cemented  together,  length  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  impair. 
The  cifterns  are  other  ftru£tures,  which  have  very  little  fuffered  ;  for  befides  thofe  ap- 
pertaining to  particular  houfes,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  were  two  fets  of  them 
belonging  to  the  public ;  the  greater  whereof,  which  was  the  grand  refervoir  for  the 
famous  aqueduct,  (a  great  part  whereof  is  ftill  {landing),  lay  near  the  weftcrn  wall  of 
the  city,  and  confifted  of  more  than  twenty  contiguous  cifterns,  each  of  them  at  lead  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  thirty  broad.  The  lefler  is  in  a  higher  fituation,  near  the  Co- 
thon  and  the  Byrfa  ;  being  contrived  to  collecT:  the  rain-water  which  fell  as  well  upon  the 
top  of  it  as  upon  fome  adjacent  pavements  made  for  that  purpofe.  This  refervoir 
might  be  repaired  with  little  expence ;  the  fmall  earthen  pipes,  Through  which  the 
rain-water  was  conduced  from  the  roof,  wanting  only  to  be  cleanfed  and  opened. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  no  other  tokens  left  us  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
this  famous  place.  We  meet  with  no  triumphal  arches,  or  fumptuous  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture ;  here  are  no  granate  pillars,  or  curious  entablatures,  but  the  broken  walls  and 
ftruclures  that  remain  are  either  built  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  or  according  to  that  of  the 
later  inhabitants.  The  following  lines  very  juftly  defcribe  the  prefent  condition  of 
Carthage : 

Qua  deviclx  Carthaginis  arces 

Procubuere,  jacentque,  infaullo  in  littorc,  tunes 
Everfx  ;   quantum  ilia  metus,  quantum  ilia  Iaborum. 
Urbs  dtdit  infultans  Latio  et  Laurentibus  arvis  ; 
Nunc  pafiim,  vix  relliquias,  vix  nomina  fervans, 
Obruitur,  propriis  non  agnofcenda  ruinis,  &c. 

Solatia  fall 

Carthago  Mariafque  \  tulit,  pariterque  jacentea 

Ignovere  Deis.  Lucan.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  ii.  9  1 . 

Giace  l'alta  Carthago,  c  a  peti3  i  fegni 

De  Take  fue  mine  il  lido  fcrba,  &c.  Bah.  Difirt.  xxv,  Chrejl. 

Pliny  I  feems  to  make  the  ancient  Carthage  much  bigger  than  when  it  was  a  Roman 
colony  ;  which  according  to  Livy  §,  was  23  miles  in  circuit.  Strabo  circumfcribes  the 
pcniniula,  upon  which  it  was  built  with  360  furlongs,  or  45  miles ;  but  afligns  no 
particular  number  for  the  extent  of  the  city.  According  to  an  cftimate  made  upon 
the  fpot,  I  judge  the  peninfula  to  be  about  thirty  miles  round,  and  that  the  city  may 
have  taken  up  near  half  that  fpace  ;  and  more,  I  prefume,  it  could  never  lay  claim  to. 
For  Livy  ||  tells  us,   that  Carthage  was  nearly  twelve  miles  from  Tunes ;  which  is  the 

*  Strab.  Geogr.  I.  xvii.  p.  it  89.  Liv. 1.  xxxiv.  §  61.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  371.  &c.  Dofli  pridem  cxplo- 
fcrunt,  ei  monuuunt  a  Gratis  Bi^o-av  dici  pro  n">V3  Bofra,  ad  vitandam'  xxxo^myiav  ;  quia  Grascas  linguae 
genius  non  patitur  ut  S  et  II  continucntur.  Tale  a^o-o;  nemus  pro  X^D'N  -Afla-  Bofra  Htbiccis  tit  mu- 
n  tum,  a  verbo  "\5f2  munire.     Boch.Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

I  Maiins  curfum  in  Africam  direxit,  inopemque  vitam  in  Tugurio  ruinarum  Cartbaginienfium  toleravit  : 
cum  Marius  afpiciens  Carthaginem,  ilia  intuena  Marium,  alter  alteri  poltent  efle  folatio.     Veil.  Patere. 

\  Colonia  Carthago  Magnz  in  veftigiis Carthaginis.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

ji  Carthago  in  circuitu  viginTi  tria  millia  paflus  patens.     Liv.  Epit.  1.  Ii. 

f|  Scipio— -  in  Carthaginem  intentue  occupat  rcliftum  fuga  cuftodum  Tuneta  (abed  ab  Carthagine 
quiiidetim  millia  fern  e  pafluum)  locus  quum  operibus,  turn  fuapte  natura  tutus,  et  quiet  ab  Carthagine 
confpici  et  piajberc  ipfe  profptaum  quum  ad  urbem,  tum  ad  circumfufum  mare  urbi  poffet.  Id.  1.  xxx.  9. 
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fame  diftance  that  dill  r«bfifts  betwixt  that  city,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  weftern  wall 
of  Carthage  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  as  there  are  feveral  fait  pits,  which  reach 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wall,  as  far  nearly  upon  the  S.  E.  fhore  as  the  Guletta, 
Carthage  could  not  have  extended  any  farther  to  the  W.  or  to  the  S.  unlefs  thefe  pits 
(which  cannot  well  be  fuppofed)  were  inclofed  within,  and  made  part  of  the  city. 
Nay.  if  Pol)bius  *  is  to  be  credited,  who  makes  the  diftance  betwixt  Tunes  and  Car- 
thage 15  miles,  the  boundary  this  way  will  be  thrown  further  to  the'fea  ;  and  we  may 
therebv  be  induced  to  fufpedt,  that  the  wall  I  have  mentioned  was  ere&ed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  tcok  in  a  greater  fpace  of  the  peninfula  than  might  be  the  original  area  of  the 
firft  city.  The  large  morafs,  or  El  Merfa,  that  was  formerly  the  port,  continues  to  be, 
as  it  mull;  always  have  been,  the  fame  limit  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  whiift,  to  the  E.  and 
N.  E  the  whole  extent  of  the  capes  Carthage  and  Commart,  to  the  diftance  of  one, 
rometimes  two  furlongs  from  the  fea  fhore,  have  not  the  leaft  traces  of  ruins  upon  them; 
and  therefore  might  never  have  been  included  in  the  city.  If  we  may  then  be  per- 
mitted to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Carthage  from  thefe  circumfiances,  15 
miles  will  be  fufficient  to  circumfcribe  it. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  t  aqueduct  above  mentioned,  may  be  traced  all  along, 
from  the  greater  fet  of  cifterns,  as  far  as  Zow-wan  ;  and  from  thence  to  Zung-gar, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  50  miles  from  them.  The  whole  has  been  a  work 
of  extraordinary  labour  and  expence ;  and  that  portion  of  it  in  particular,  which  runs 
along  the  peninfula,  was  all  of  it  elegantly  built  with  hewn  ftone.  We  fee  at  Arri-ana, 
a  little  village,  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Tunis,  a  long  range  of  its  arches,  all 
of  them  entire,  feventy  feet  high,  fupported  by  columns  fixteen  feet  fquare.  The 
channel  that  conveyed  the  water  lies  upon  thefe  arches,  being  high  and  broad  enough 
for  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  fize  to  walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plaftered  in  the  in- 
fide  with  a  ftrong  cement ;  which,  by  the  ftream  running  through  it,  is  dilcoloured  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will  fufficiently  fhew  the  capacity  of  the  channel ; 
but  as  there  are  feveral  breaches  in  the  aqueduct,  fometimes  for  three  or  four  miles  to- 
gether, 1  had  no  method  to  determine  the  velocity  or  angle  of  defcent,  fo  as  to  afcertain 
the  quantity  of  water  that  might  be  daily  conveyed  through  it  to  Carthage. 

Both  at  Zow-wan  and  Zung-gar,  there  was  a  temple  erected  over  the  fountains  which 
fupplied  this  aqueduct:  with  water.  That  at  Zung-gar  appears,  by  the  remaining  orna- 
ments, to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order  J,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  dome,  adorned 
with  three  niches,  placed  immediately  over  the  fountain.  Thefe  might  probably  re- 
ceive fo  many  ftatues  of  the  deities  prefiding  over  water  §.  Upon  the  frize  of  the 
portal,  we  have  this  broken  infcription  : 

.......  RORISII    TOTIVSQVE    D1VINAE    DOMVS 

EIVS  CI  VITAS  ZVCCHARA  FECIT  ET  DEDICAVIT. 

Leaving  Carthage,  and  pafTing  over  the  Salinas,  or  fait  pits,  that  were  occafionally 
mentioned  above,  we  come  to  Guletta  ;  as  the  Italian  geographers  have  tranflated  Ha'ck 

*   O  Je  Tt/vr;  aviyii  psv  tt;  Kaj^rilovo;  u$  Jxktov  uxojt  raouj-:.      Polyb.  1.  xiv. 

■j-  Tewyiiioi  te  Ka^nSovo,-  a.-)  x'r»,  tov  te  OXETON  ASIO0EATON  o»t«  luikm,  o;  e;  tov  roXiv  turr,yt  to  v'Jaj.  Pro- 
cop.  B.  Vand.   1.  iv    c.  1. 

%  Vcncri,  Florx,  Proferpinac,  fontium  nymphis,  Corinthio  genere  conititutac  aedes,  aptas  videbantur 
habere  proprictates,  quod  his  Diis  propter  tenevitatem  graciliata,  et  florida  foliis  et  volutin  ornata,  opera 
fadta  augere  videbantur  jullum  decorem.     Vitr.  1.  i.  c.  2. 

§  Such  as  were  Hercules,  Minerva,  and  Diana  Herculi  (fontium  praefidi)  sack  um.  Fabrett.  In- 
fcript.  cap.  iv.  No.  170.  n$o  Je  oh/to?  (eixovo;  'I-xoXvtx)  trn  HaaxXsto,-  xaXa/-i£»!  xfn»»,  to  iSvg  (ui  U  Tpn^mua 
Jifywi*)  aHi/jovroi H^axXsK.;.     Pauf.  in  Corinth.  Mi .n  eryae  sacrum.    Fabrett.  Infeript.  No.  495.  Dianae 

{/./>■}    SACRUM.       Id.    No.  496. 

1  el 
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el  Wed,  i.  e.  The  throat  of  the  river.  This  is  the  channel  of  communication,  as  we 
may  call  it,  betwixt  the  lake  of  Tunis  and  the  fea,  where  there  is,  on  each  fide,  a 
tolerably  ftrong  and  well  built  caftle,  intended  as  well  for  the  fecurity  of  this  narrow 
paffage,  as  of  the  harbour  and  anchoring  ground  that  lies  before  it.  This  lake  was  for- 
merly, as  Procopius  informs  us,  a  deep  and  extenfive  port  *,  capacious  enough  to 
take  in  the  largeftnavy  ;  but  at  prefent,  by  receiving  ali  the  common  fewers  from  Tunis, 
the  deeped  part  of  it  does  not  exceed  fix  or  feven  feet,  while  the  reft,  for  the  fpace  of 
a  mile  or  more  within  the  banks,  is  generally  dry  and  naufeous.  However,  the  prof- 
peel  of  this  large  piec  of  water  receives  no  frnall  beauty  from  the  many  flocks  of  the 
Flamant,  or  Phcenicopterus,  that  fometimes  frequent  it  ;  •  and  from  the  caftle  Shickley 
which  is  built  within  it,  and  frequently  vifited  by  the  Tunifcens,  and  Chriftian  mer- 
chants, as  a  place  ot  pleafure  and  recreation.  Neither  is  this  lake  lefs  famous  for  the 
number  and  largenefs  of  its  mullets,  which  are  accounted  the  fweeteft  upon  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  ;  the  roes  whereof,  after  they  are  preffed  and  dried,  are  accounted  a  great 
delicacy,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Bo-targo  f. 

Tunis,  the  Tunes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  fituated  upon 
a  rifing  ground,  along  the  weftern  banks  of  this  lake,  in  a  full  profpect  (as  the  ancients 
have  defcribed  it  \)  of  Carthage  f,  and  the  ifland  iEgimurus.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls 
it  AETKON  TTNHTA,  i.  e.  White  Tunis,  perhaps  from  the  chalky  cliffs  that  lie  round 
about  it,  when  we  view  it  from  the  fea.  The  many  lakes  and  marines  that  furround 
it,  might  probably  render  the  fituation  lefs  healthy,  were  not  thefe  inconveniences  in  a 
great  meafure  corrected  by  the  great  quantity  ol  maftic,  myrtle,  rofemary,  and  other 
gummy  and  aromatic  plants,  which  frequently  communicate  a  fenfible  fragrancy  to 
the  air,  whilft  they  are  healing  their  ovens  and  bagnios  with  them.  The  want  of 
water  is  another  complaint  of  the  Tunifeens,  who,  from  the  brackifhnefs  of  their  well 
water,  and  the  fcarcity  of  cifterns,  are  obliged  to  fetch  the  greateft  part  of  what  they 
drink  from  Bardo,  Beer  el  Kelp,  and  other  places  at  a  mile's  diftance.  If  we  except 
this  inconvenience,  no  place  enjoys  a  greater  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

The  Tunifeens  are  the  molt  civilized  nation  of  Barbary.  They  have  very  little  of 
that  infolent  and  haughty  behaviour  which  is  too  common  at  Algiers.  All  affairs  like- 
wile  with  the  regency  are  tranfactcd  in  fuch  a  friendly  complaifant  manner,  that  it  was 
no  fmall  pleafure  to  attend  Mr.  Conful  Lawrence  at  his  audiences.  This  nation,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  more  intent  upon  trade,  and  the  improvement  of  its  manu- 
factures, than  upon  plunder  and  cruifing,  has  always  had  the  character  and  reputation 
of  living,  not  like  their  neighbours,  in  open  war  or  perpetual  difputes  with  the  Chrif- 
tian princes,  but  of  cultivating  their  friendfhip,  and  coming  readily  into  their  alliances; 
but  the  late  revolution,  and  change  of  government  that  has  been  hinted  at  before,  may 
have  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  policy  among  them. 

If  we  take  in  the  Bled  el  Hadrah,  and  the  Bab  el  Swaiky,  as  they  call  the  fuburbs, 
Tunis  may  be  three  miles  or  more  in  circuit.  However,  it  is  not,  for  the  bignefs  of 
it,  fo  populous  as  Algiers,  though  they  boaft  of  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants.     Neither  are  the  houfes,  in  general,  which  are  computed  to  be  twelve 

ti  ■zmta.-za.'jvi  ovt*  km  x^o;  to>  a—ctnx  <-o\ot  ixava>;  ■TriQilKOTd.       I'rocop.   Bell.  Valid.  1.  i.  c.  I  ^. 

f  Boiarge  fiunt  e>:  ovis  cephati  (Latini  mugilcm  dicunt)  expolitis  fc.  in  duabitt  velicis,  cruore  ejufdem 
pifcia  et  fale  adhibito.  Recentioribus  corrupto  verbo  Butarcha  vocantur,  quafi  dica9,  imzt'X**  i.e.  ova 
faliia.     G.  PanciroIl.de  nov.  repert.  tit.  ult. 

I  In  lioc  lacu  Tunes  est  infula  ad  oble&ionem  et  difciitiendum  animi  mccrorcm:  verum  juoad  latui 
ejus,  quod  ad  Tunes  Ipc&at,  co  fordes  et  immunditix  coaceitantur.     Abulf.  ut  fupra. 

§   Vid.  not.  ||  p.  563. 

thoufand, 
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thoufand,  fo  lofty  and  magnificent.  Neither  have  the  Tunifeens  the  like  number  and 
variety  of  country-feats  ;  a  few  villas  at  the  Manoubah,  on  one  fide,  and  at  El  Merfa, 
on  the  other,  being  their  chief  places  of  diverfion  and  retirement.  The  vine  is  like- 
wife  lefs  cultivated  here  than  at  Algiers ;  and  lately  the  making  of  wine  has  been 
abfolutely  prohibited,  which  has  increafed  the  revenue  that  arifes  from  the  duty  upon 
foreign  wines,  to  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  dollars,  it  being  computed  that  the  mer- 
chants import  every  year  upwards  of  four  thoufand  hogfheads ;  a  quantity  very  fur- 
prifing  indeed,  were  we  not  at  the  fame  time  to  confider  the  great  number  of  Turks 
and  Moors  who  drink  here  to  excefs,  beyond  the  practice  perhaps  of  any  other  nation. 
Upon  a  large  pillar,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  and  placed  in 
one  of  their  bagnios,  is  preferved  the  following  infeription. 

IMP.  CAESAR 

DIVI  NERVAE  NEPOS 

DIVI  TRAIANA  PARTHICI  F. 

TRAIANVS  HADRIANVS. 

AVG.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB. 

POT.  VTI.„COS.  III. 

VI AM  A  CARTHAGINE 

THEVESTEN  "STRAVIT 

PER  LEG.  III.  AVG. 

P.  METILIO  SECVNDO 

LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR. 

Two  leagues  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Tunis,  and  at  the  like  diftance  to  the  S.  W.  of  the 
Guletta,  is  the  town  of  Rhades,  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground  betwixt  the  lake  of 
Tunis  and  the  fea.  This  is  the  ancient  Ades,  fo  much  enquired  after  by  Cellarius  and 
others,  where  M.  Regulus  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  Hard  by  it,  on  the  right  hand, 
are  thofe  hills,  where  Hanno  (as  Polybius  obferves)  very  unfkilfully  placed  his  ele- 
phants to  oppofe  him.  As  the  road  from  Clypea  to  Tunes  lies  through  a  narrow 
defile,  at  a  little  diftance  from  Ades,  the  Carthaginian  general  (pardoning  that  one 
miftake)  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  fecurity  of  this 
pafs  ;  neither  could  the  Romans  have  carried  it  without  their  ufual  bravery. 

Not  far  from  Rhades  is  the  river  Miliana,  the  Catada  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  about  a  league 
farther  is  Hammam  Leef,  a  noted  hot-bath,  very  much  reforted  to  by  the  citizens  of 
Tunis.  Behind  thefe  baths,  on  the  right  hand,  is  Jibbel  Refafs,  i.  e.  The  mountain  of 
lead,  whofe  mines  are  plentifully  ftored  with  that  metal :  and  two  leagues  on  the  left, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  is  the  fmall  town  of  Solyman,  fituated  upon  the  fkirts  of 
a  fine  plain,  with  a  river,  at  two  miles  diftance  on  each  fide  of  it.  This  place  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Andalufian  Moors,  who  being  more  civilized  than  their  brethren,  are 
very  courteous  to  Chriftians,  and  ftill  retain  the  Spanifh  language. 

Two  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  Solyman  is  Moraifah,  the  Maxula  of  Ptolemy  and 
other  authors.  Here  are  feveral  broken  cifterns,  befides  a  fmall  harbour,  as  Morai- 
fah (corruptly  probably  for  Merfa)  may  denote.  The  fea  more,  which  from  the 
Guletta,  all  along  by  Rhades,  Hammam  Leef,  and  Solyman,  is  low  and  fandy,  begins 
here  to  be  rugged  and  mountainous ;  in  which  fituation,  two  leagues  farther,  we  fall 
in  the  creek  of  Guibos,  or  Hammam  Gurbos,  the  ancient  Carpis,  where  there  is  a 
hot  bath,  and  fome  ruins.     Thefe  are  the  Calidse  Aqua:  *  of  Livy,  which  he  very 

*  Ipfe  (Cn.  OcLivius)  cum  roflratis,  per  adverfos  fluflus  ingenti  remlgum  labore  enixus,  Apollinfs 
promontorium  tenuit ;  onerarix  pars  maxima  ad  Aegimurum, —  alia;  adverl'us  urbem  ipfam  ad  Calidas 
Aquas  delats  funt.     Liv.  1.  xxx.  z±, 

juftly 
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juftly  places  over  againfl:  Carthage;  and  at  the  fame  time  acquaints  us,  that  feveral 
veffels  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Otlavius,  were  there  {hip-wrecked.  Three  leagues  to 
the  N.  of  Gurbos,  we  pafs  by  a  very  high  and  rugged  head-land,  the  Promontorium 
Herculis  of  the  ancients ;  within  it  there  is  a  fmall  bay,  where  the  Wed  el  Abeyde 
difcharges  itfelf. 

The  fancluary  of  Seedy  Doude,  furrounded  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nifua,  or 
Mifua,  is  five  leagues  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Hercules.  It  is  fo  called  in 
honour  of  David,  or  Doude,  as  they  pronounce  it,  a  Moorifh  faint,  whofe  fepulchre, 
as  they  fliew  it,  is  five  yards  long.  But  this,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  than  a  frag- 
ment of  fome  Roman  prsetorium,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  three  teflalated  or  Mofaic 
pavements,  the  ufual  attendants  of  fuch  places,  which  lie  contiguous  to  it.  The 
pavements  are  all  wrought  with  the  greateft  fymmetry  and  exa&nefs  ;  for  befides  the 
general  contrail  and  defign,  which  is  executed  with  all  the  artful  wreathings  and  variety 
of  colours  imaginable,  the  many  figures  of  horfes,  birds,  fifhes,  and  trees,  are  therein 
fo  judicioufly  intermixed  and  curioufly  inlaid,  that  they  even  appear  more  gay  and  lively 
than  fo  many  tolerable  good  paintings.  The  horfe,  the  infignia  of  the  Carthaginians, 
is  dilplayed  in  the  fame  bold,  free,  and  openpofture,  as  it  is  exhibited  upon  the  African 
and  Sicilian  medals.  The  birds  are  the  hawk  and  the  partridge  ;  the  fifhes  are  the 
gilt  head  *  (called  here  Jeraffa)  and  the  mullet  ;  and  the  trees  are  the  palm  and  the 
olive.  The  contriver  perhaps  intended  by  this  choice  to  point  out  the  ftrength,  the 
diverfions,  the  filhery,  and  the  plenty  of  dates  and  oil,  for  which  this  country  con- 
tinues to  be,  as  it  was  always,  remarkable.  Mifua  appears,  by  the  ruins,  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  extent  with  Hippozarytes  ;  where  likewife  there  was  a  capacious  harbour 
very  convenient  for  fuch  veifels  to  touch  at,  which  could  not,  on  account  of  contrary 
winds  or  diflrefs  of  weather,  reach  the  ports  of  Carthage  or  Utica. 

Two  leagues  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Seedy  Doude,  and  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
promontory  of  Mercury,  is  Low-hareah,  the  Aquilaria  of  the  ancients,  where  Curio  f 
landed  thofe  troops  that  were  afterwards  defeated  \  by  Sabura.  The  fituation  of  this 
ancient  city  has  been  hitherto  as  much  enquired  after  and  wanted  as  that  of  Utica  and 
Ades :  where,  in  like  manner,  there  are  feveral  fragments  of  antiquities,  but  none  of 
them  worthy  of  our  notice.  However,  from  the  fea  fhore  to  this  village,  which  is  at 
half  a  mile's  diftance,  the  interjacent  mountain,  from  the  level  of  the  fea  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  it,  is  according  to  the  difpefition  of  the  ftrata,  very 
artfully  hewn  and  carried  away,  where  fmall  fhafts  or  openings  are  carried  up  quite 
through  the  furface  above  for  the  admifllon  of  frefh  air  ;  whilft  large  pillars,  (the 
ufo-oxjiffi?  xioKf?,  as  Pollux  names  them)  with  their  refpc&ive  arches,  as  the  practice 
was  §,  are  left  Handing,  at  their  proper  diflances  below,  to  fupport  the  roof.  1  b 
are  the  quarries  taken  notice  of  by  Strabo  ||  ;  from  whence  the  buildings,  not  only  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  but  of  other  adjacent  cities,  received  their  materials.  Moreover, 
as  this  mountain  is  fhaded  all  over  with  trees ;  as  the  arches  here  defcribed  lie  open  to 
the  fea,  having  a  large  cliff  on  each  fide,  with  the  Ifland  iEgimurus  placed  over  againfl 

*  Tin's  is  the  aurata  of  the  ancients,  which  Leo  miftakes  for  the  lacaa  or  tetchy  of  the  Italians,  a  fi(h 
of  the  tunny  or  mackrel  kind.  "  Pott  menfem  Oftobrem  genus  qiioddam  pikis  capitur,  quod  apud 
Afros  Giarapha  appellatur ;  eundem  pii'cem  efie  crediderim,  que  Romania  Laeciu  appellatur."  J.Leo, 
p. 214. 

f  Cxs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  il.  21. 

\   Militee  an  unum  omnes  intcrficiuntur.     LI. 38. 

rnices  crebro  relinquebantur  a  metallariis  monubus  fiiftinendis.     Plin.  xxxiii.  4. 

||   L.  xvii.p.  1  (90. 

them ; 
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them  ;  as  there  are  likewife  fome  fountains  perpetually  draining  from  the  rocks,  aud 
feats  very  convenient  for  the  weary  labourer  to  reft  upon  :  from  fuch  a  concurrence 
of  circumftances,  fo  exactly  correfponding  to  the  cave  which  Virgil  places  fomewhere 
in  this  gulf,  we  have  little  room  to  doubt  of  the  following  defcription  being  literally 
true,  notwithftanding  fome  commentators  *  may  have  either  thought  it  fictitious,  or 
applicable  to  another  place. 

Efl  in  fcceflu  longo  locus  ;  Tnfula  portum 

Efficit  oljcftu  latcrum  :  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 

Frangitur,  inquc  funis  fciu Jit  fefc  unde  redudlos. 

Hinc  atque  hinc  valise  rupes,  geminique  minantur 

In  coelum  fcopuli :   quorum  fub  vcttice  late 

TEqtiora  tuta  filent  :  turn  fylvis  fcena  corufcis 

Dctuper,  horremique  atrum  iiertuis  immiuet  umbra* 

Fronts  fub  adverfa  fcopulis  pendentibus  antrum  : 

I m us  aqua:  dulces  ;  vivoque  fedilia  faxo. 

Nympliarum  domus,  &c.  V"'g-  JEn.  i.  163. 

Cape  Bon,  the  Raf-addar  of  the  Moors,  and  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  or 
Hermes  of  the  ancients,  is  fituated  about  a  league  to  the  northward  of  Lowah-reah.  I 
was  informed  by  the  neighbours,  that,  in  very  fair  weather,  they  could  from  hence 
dilcover  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  which  are  more  than  twenty  leagues  diflant.  The 
two  iflands  Zembrse,  or  Zowa-moores,  as  the  Tunifeans  call  them,  lie  under  this 
promontory  ;  the  fmaller  not  far  from  the  more,  the  larger  at  four  miles  diftance.  The 
fruitful  trail  of  land,  that  reaches  from  this  cape  to  Nabal  and  Hamamel,  is,  from  the 
fafhion  of  it,  called  Dackhul,  i.  e.  The  Strip  or  Corner.  Five  leagues  from  this 
cape,  to  the  S.  by  E.  thereof,  is  Clybea,  the  Clupia  or  Clypea  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
Aims  of  the  Grecians.  It  is  built  upon  a  fmall  promontory,  the  Taphitis  of  Strabof, 
which,  being  in  the  figure  of  a  fhield  J  or  heiuifphere,  gave  occafion  to  the  name. 
There  is  nothing  Handing  of  this  ancient  city  ;  tor  the  caflle  is  a  modern  ftrudture, 
and  what  they  now  call  Clybea,  is  a  miferable  knot  of  hovels,  at  a  mile's  diftance  from 
the  old. 

A  little  way  from  hence  to  the  fouthward,  we  crofs  a  large  river,  where  Maflinifla. 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  drowned  in  his  flight  from  Bocchar ;  who,  as  Livy  tells 
us,  was  afraid  to  ford  it,  difcouraged  no  doubt  by  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the 
ftream.  In  the  month  of  January,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  into  it  for  feveral  days, 
we  found  the  channel  very  deep  and  of  an  uneven  bottom,  full  of  large  ftones,  which 
we  had  much  difficulty  to  pafs  over  with  fafety.  On  the  other  fide  lie  thole  open 
fields,  where  Bocchar  is  faid  to  have  killed  forty-fix  of  the  fifty  pcrfons  who  attended 
MafinilTa§. 

Gurba,  the  ancient  Curobis,  or  Curubis,  is  feven  leagues  from  Clybea.  It  was 
formerly  a  confiderable  place,  though  at  prefent  the  ruins  of  a  large  aqueduct,  with 
the  cifterns  that  received  the  water,  are  the  only  antiquities.     A  little  brook  runs  by 

*  Eft  T\ro6'7ja,  i.  e  Actus  fecundum  poeticam  licentiam  locus.  Ns  autem  vid^rctur  ptnitus  a  veritate 
difcedere,  Hifpanienfis  Carthagininis  portum  defcrirjfu.  Caeterum  hunc  locum  in  Africa  nunquam  efTe 
conftat.  Serv.  in  Ice.  Fiftus  hie  locus  eft,  tt  fublatus  ab  Humero  (Odylf.  xiii.  95.)  alfqua  ex  parte  ad 
tormam  Ithacenfis  portue.  Pomp.  Sab.  ibid.  Mr.  Acdifon  (p.  71.  of  his  Travels)  fuppofcth  that  Virgil 
might  have  taken  the  plan  from  the  bay  of  Naples. 

f    Exc.  p.  7.  F.  J:   In  Clypei  fptcitm  curvatis  turribus  Afpis.      Sil.  It.il.  1.  iii.  243. 

$  Mafiuiffa  cum  quinquaginta  hand  ampliu:!  equitibua  per  anfracius  montis  ignotos  ftqucntibus  fe 
eripuit.     Tenuit  tamen  vefligia  Bocchar;  adeptufque    cum  pateiitibus   prope  Clupeam  urhem  cauipis,  ita 

circumvenit,  ut,  praeter  quatuor  equites,  omncs  ad   unum  interfecerit amni--   ingena   fugicntni  accepit 

—  — is  finis  Bucchari  ftquendi  fuit,  ncc  ingredi  flumen  aufo,  nee,  &c.     Liv.  1.  xxix.  32. 

1  *  it 
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it  to  the  W.  where  we  have  the  remains  of  a  (tone  bridge  that  was  built  over  it ;  and 
at  a  neighbouring  houfe  there  is  an  altar  that  might  have  belonged  to  it,  with  the  tol- 
lowing  infcription : 

PONTI 
C.  HELVIO  C.  FARN.  HONORA 

TO  AEDILI  II  VIR 

-  -  -  CVRAT.  ALIMENT.  DTSTRIB. 

OB  INSIGNES  LIBERALITATES 

IN  REMPVB.  ET  IN  CIVES 

AMOREM  VIRO  BONO 

COL.  FVLVIA  CVRVBIS  DD.  PP. 

Leaving  Gurba  we  come  to  Nabal,  a  very  thriving  and  induftrious  town,  much 
celebrated  for  its  potteries.  It  is  built  in  a  low  fituation,  at  a  mile's  diftance  from  the 
fea  more  ;  and  about  a  furlong  to  the  weft  ward  is  the  ancient  Neapolis,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  large  city,  even  exclufive  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  f wallowed  up  by 
the  fea.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  inferiptions  upon  ftones  of  fix  feet  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth  ;  but  they  are  cither  fo  unfortunately  defaced,  or  filled  up  with 
rubbifh  and  mortar,  that  it  required  more  time  than  my  guides  would  allow  me 
to  copy  them.  On  the  banks  of  the  little  brook  that  runs  through  the  old  city,  we 
have  a  block  of  white  marble,  with  a  wolf  in  baffo  relievo  curioufly  represented 
upon  it. 

Travelling  for  the  fpace  of  two  leagues  through  a  ruggid  road,  delightfully  fhaded 
with  olive  trees,  we  arrive  at  Hamam-et,  which  Leo  informs  us  (p.  221.)  was  built 
about  his  time,  though  the  flourifhing  condition  of  it  is  of  no  longer  date  than  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  century.  The  pillars,  the  blocks  of  marble,  the  following  in- 
feriptions, and  fume  few  other  tokens  of  antiquity  that  we  meet  with  at  Hamam-et, 
were  brought  from  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Caffir  Afcite,  the  Civitas  Siagitana  of  *  the 
ancients.  The  name  too  (which,  from  fome  fmall  affinity  in  found,  might  induce  Buno, 
the  Sanfons,  and  others  to  take  it  for  the  ancient  Adrumetum,)  is  derived  from  the 
Hamam,  or  wild  pigeons,  that  copioufly  breed  in  the  adjacent  cliffs. 

I. 

VICTOR1AE 

ARMENIACAE  PARTHICAE 

MEDICAE  AVGVSTORVM  A. 

SACRVM  CIVITAS  SIAGI 

TANA  DD.  PP. 

II. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI  SEPTIMI  SEVERI 

PARTH.  ARABICI  ADIABENICI 

MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  TIL.  DIVI 

M.  ANTONINI  PII  GERMANICI 

SARMAT.  NEPoT.  DIVI  ANTONINI 

PRONEPOTI  DIVI  AELI  HADRIANI 

ABNEPOT.  1)      1 1  RAIAN1  PAR.  ET 

DIVI  NERVAE  ADNEPOTI 

M.  AVREEIO  ANTONINO  PIO  EEL. 

PAR.  MAX.  BRI1 .  MAX.  GERM. 

MAX.  IMP.  Ill  COS.  HIE  P.  P.  -  - 

-  -  CIVITAS  SIAGITANORVM  DD.  PP. 

Bochart.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24.  has  preferved  ai  other  infcription  relating  to  this  place. 

*  Et  pro  fenatu  populoquc  Slagitanu  Celer  Imiloconis  Guiliflse  F.  SufFts. 
vol.  xv.  4  d  A  little 
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A  little  beyond  Caffir  Afeite,  we  come  into  a  large  plain,  that  reaches  as  far  as  Herkla, 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  the  many  flocks  of  the  Damoifelle,  or  Otis,  that  frequent  it, 
as  the  lake  of  Tunis  is  for  thofe  of  the  Phcenicopterus.  Within  this  plain,  two  leagues 
from  Hamam-et,  is  the  Me-narah,  a  large  maufoleum,  near  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
built  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  vault  underneath  it.  Several  fmall  altars  (luppofed 
by  the  Moors  to  have  been  formerly  fo  many  menara,  i.  e.  lamps,  for  the  direction  of 
the  mariner)  are  placed  upon  the  cornice,  and  inferibed  with  the  names  of, 

L.  AEMILIO  AFRICANO  AVVNCVLO. 

C.  SVELLIO  PO.MTANO  PATRVELI. 

VITELLIO  QVARTO  PATRI. 

Near  the  Menarah  are  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  port  or  creek,  formerly  belonging  to 
Faradeefe,  an  old  Roman  city,  fituated  at  a  few  miles  diftance  upon  the  N.  W.  fide  of 
this  plain.  I  was  informed,  that  a  century  ago,  the  Faradefians  were  the  greateft 
cruizers  and  the  moft  experienced  mariners  of  this  country ;  but  that  the  greater  in- 
creafe  of  trade,  and  the  more  conveniences  for  navigation  at  Hamam-et,  had,  of  late 
years,  drawn  thither  all  the  inhabitants.  This  may  be  the  Veneria  of  Solinus ;  or 
rather,  from  an  affinity  in  name,  the  jfheient  Aphrodifium,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
fame  latitude,  but  more  to  the  W.  than  Adrumetum. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  plain,  our  profpe£t  is  a  little  interrupted  by  an  hemifpherical 
hilloc,  called  Selloomc,  the  feat  formerly  of  fome  caftle  or  village  ;  probably  one  of 
thofe  mentioned  by  Hirtius  *,  which  Csefar  pafled  by  in  failing  towards  Adrumetum. 
Two  leagues  further,  near  the  fhore,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  marfliy  ground,  with  an 
adjacent  lake,  which  is  perpetually  draining  through  it  into  the  fea.  A  bridge,  or 
fometimes  a  caufeway  only,  were  formerly  built  over  the  whole  length  of  this  morafs,  to 
the  no  fmall  conveniency  and  fafety  likewife  of  thofe  who  were  to  pafs  over  it,  in  their 
way  to  Herkla  and  Sufa.  This  morafs,  with  the  rivulet  oozing  from  it,  I  take  to 
be  the  boundary  to  the  feaward  betwixt  the  Zeugitania  and  Bizachium. 

CHAP.  III. —  Of  the  moft  remarkable   inland  Places  of  the  Zeugitania,    or   Summer 

Circuit. 

IF  we  return  then  to  the  wefhvard  of  the  fummer  circuit,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  great  lake  of  Biferta,  is  Jibbel  Ifkell,  the  Mons  Cerna  of  the  ancients.  Matter,  the 
Oppidum  Materenfe,  lies  below  it,  a  fmall  village  fituated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  The 
rivulet  that  runs  by  it,  empties  itfelf  into  that  part  of  the  great  lake  which  was  the 
Sifera  Palus,  as  the  other  part  of  it  nearer  Bizerta  was  the  Hipponites  of  the  old 
geography. 

Not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Algerines,  about  feven  leagues  from  Tabarca,  and 
ten  to  the  S.  W.  of  Matter,  is  the  city  Beja  or  Bay-jah,  as  it  is  pronounced  at  prefent, 
which  by  the  name  and  fituation  fhould  be  the  Vacca  f  of  Salluft,  the  Oppidum 
Vagenfe  of  Pliny,  the  BArA  \  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Vaccenfium  Ordo  Splendidiilimus, 
as  the  title  runs  in  the  following  imperfect  infeription.     Cellarius  §  places  it  very  jultly 

•  Cifar  Clupiam  clafle  praetervehitur ;  inde  Neapolin,  complura  practerea  caftella  et  oppida  non  Ionge 
a  man'  relinquit.     Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  §  2. 

■J-   Erat  baud  lunge  ab  eo  itinere  quo  Metellus  pergebat,  oppidum  Numidarum,  nomine  Vacca,  forum 
■  1  totius  regni  maxime  celcbralum,  ubi  et   incolere  et  mercari  confueverunt  ltalici  generis 
Sail.  Bell.  Jug   §  50. 
\  <J>f«5iv  }i  Bayav,  ~'i\vi  jj.<yx>.r,i,  Sic.     Plut   in  Mario,  p.  409 
}   Vaga  a  Ciifa  in  ortuin  xllivum  diilat.     Cell.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  1 14. 

towards 
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towards  the  N.  E.  of  Cirta,  but  quotes  no  authority.  However,  as  it  may  be  prefumed, 
from  Salluft's  *  account,  to  lie  on  the  right  hand,  (as  Keff  or  Sicca  Veneria  did  to  the 
left,  in  travelling  from  Carthage  or  Utica,  to  Numidia,  fuch  a  fituation  will  be  highly 
agreeable  to  this  defcription  of  it.  Moreover,  after  Vacca  revolted,  Metellusf  is  faid 
to  have  departed  from  his  winter  quarters  in  the  evening,  and  to  have  arrived  before 
it,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  following  day  ;  which  journey,  confidering  the  expe- 
dition wherewith  it  was  performed,  will  very  well  agree  with  the  diltance  of  fifty  miles, 
that  lies  betwixt  Bayjah  and  Utica,  where  Metellus  was  then  ftationed.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  other  circumftance  in  ancient  hiftory,  that  further  informs  us 
concerning  the  fituation  of  Vacca ;  for  Ptolemy's  Vaga,  as  it  lies  among  the  Cirtefii, 
cannot  be  the  place :  and  the  reafon  perhaps  why  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Itinerary,  or  in  Peutinger's  tables,  may  be  accounted  for  from  its  lying  quite  out  of 
the  great  road  that  was  carried  from  Carthage  either  to  Numidia  or  Bizacium. 

Bayjah  keeps  up  the  character  that  Sallufl  gives  his  Vacca,  of  being  a  town  of 
great  trade,  the  chief  mart  indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom,  particularly  for  corn,  from 
which  all  other  commodities  are  eftimated  ;  and  in  the  plains  of  Bufdera,  which  lie 
below  it  along  the  banks  of  the  Mejerdah,  there  is  kept  every  fummer  a  public  fair, 
frequented  by  the  moll  diftant  Arabian  tribes,  who  refort  hither  with  their  flocks, 
their  manufactories,  and  families.  The  prefent  city  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
with  the  conveniency  of  being  well  watered  ;  and  upon  the  highefl  part  of  it  is  the 
citadel,  which  is  of  no  great  ftrength.  Upon  the  walls,  which  are  raifed  out  of 
the  ancient  materials,    we  have  the  following  infcription  that  has  been  referred  to 

above  : 

M.  IVLIO  M.  TIL1RB 

DECVRIONI 

FAC.  ANN.  XXII.  PRAEFECTVS 

VR.  DEC.  II  VIR  -  -  -  QQ 

V.  cvm  ORDO  SPLENDIDISSIMVS 

OB  MERITA  SVA  STATVAM 

P.  P.  FIERI  DECREVIT. 

In  the  fame  parallel  nearly  with  Baijah,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mejerdah,  is  Tu- 
burbo,  a  fmall  town  inhabited  at  prefent  by  Andalufian  Moors.  This  fhould  be  the 
Tuburbum  Minus  of  the  ancients ;  as  the  Majus  (where,  according  to  Peutinger's 
table,  there  was  a  remarkable  temple  or  edifice)  lies  at  too  great  a  diftance  towards 
the  S.  to  be  taken  for  it.  Mahamet,  a  late  bev  of  this  kingdom,  planted  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  fruit-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  which  were  ranged  in  fo 
particular  a  method,  that  each  fpecies  was  confined  to  one  grove,  and  thereby  removed 
from  the  influence  of  another.  Thus  the  orange-trees  were  all  placed  by  themfelves, 
without  the  admiffion  of  the  lime  or  citron  ;  and  where  the  pear  or  apple  was  gathered, 
there  was  no  encouragement  to  look  for  the  peach  or  apricot.  In  the  adjacent  valley, 
where  the  Mejerdah  conveys  its  ftream,  the  fame  curious  and  generous  prince  erected, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  neighbouring  amphitheatre,  a  large  inafly  bridge  or  damm,  with 
proper  fluices  and  flood-gates,  to  raife  the  river  to  a  convenient  height,  for  watering 
and  refrefhing  thefe  plantations.  But  this,  which  was  too  laudable  an  invention  to 
fubfift  long  in  Barbary,  is  now  entirely  broken  down  and  dellroyed. 

*  Sal.  Cell.  Jug.  60. 

t  Metellus,  potlquam  de  rebus  Vaccx  a<fh°s  comperit  —  legionem,  cum  nabat,  ct  quam  plun'mos 

pott  il  Numidas  equites  pariter  cum  occafu   folis  expeditos  edncit  ;  •  I  pod     .1  i!i  ,  cii  m  tertiam, 

pervenit  in  quandam  plauiticm —  doiA't  oppidum  Vaccam  11011  ampliui  mille  paiTuum  abefle.     I.I.  7  1 . 

4  d   2  Below 
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Below  Tuburbo,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Mejerdah,  is  the  little  village  Tuccaber, 
the  fame  perhaps  that  is  taken  notice  of  by  St.  Cyprian  (in  Concil.)  and  St.  Auftin 
(ad  Donat.)  under  the  name  of  Tuccabori  or  Thuccabori.  Simler  *  therefore  muff  be 
miftaken  in  taking  it  for  the  Tucca  Terebinthina,  which  lay  60  miles  only  from  Sufe- 
tula ;  whereas  Tuccaber  lies  nearly  at  twice  that  diftance. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Mejerdah,  ten  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Tuccaber,  is  Tuberfoke, 
a  fmall  city  walled  round,  and  fituated  upon  the  declivity  of  an  eminence.  In  the 
centre  of  it,  there  is  a  very  clear  and  plentiful  fountain,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
temple  or  dome  that  was  formerly  built  over  it.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  Tubernoke,  though  at  above  50  miles  diftance,  and  cannot  therefore  be  one  and 
the  fame  city,  as  fome  authors  quoted  by  Cellarius  (1.  xiv.  c.  4.)  have  imagined.  Upon 
the  walls,  which  are  made  with  the  old  materials,  we  have  the  two  following  inferip- 
tions ;  by  the  firft  of  which,  we  find  this  city  was  called  Thiburficumbure,  the  fame 
probably  with  the  Tuburficuburenfis  of  the  Notitia.  Now,  as  this  was  a  fee  of  the 
Provincia  Proconfularis,  we  (hall  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  Thuburficca  of  Ptolemy,  which 
the  fame  Notitia  places  in  Numidia,  a  quite  different  province.  The  fecond  inftru&s 
us,  that  the  title  of  Chriftianiffimus,  which  a  few  centuries  ago  was  given  by  the  Biftiop 
of  Rome  to  the  French  kings,  was  a  compliment  paid,  many  ages  before,  to  Juftin  and 

Sofia. 

I. 

VRBI    ROMAE  AETERNAE  AVG. 

RESP.  MVNICIPI  SEVERIANI  ANTO 

NLNIANI  LIBERI    TH1BVRSICENS1VM 

BVRE. 

II. 

SALVIS  DOMINIS    NOSTRIS  CHRISTIANISSIMIS  ET 

INVICTISSIMIS  IMPERATORIBVS  1VSTINO  ET  SOFIAE 

AVGVSTIS  HANC  MVN1TIONEM  THOMAS  f  EXCELLENTISSIMVS 

PRAEFECTVS  FELICITER  AEDIFICAVIT. 

Lorbus,  called  fometimes  Lerba,  the  ancient  Laribus  Colonia,  lies  in  the  fame 
parallel  with  Tuberfoke,  at  three  leagues  diftance  to  the  W.  It  has  a  fine  fituation 
upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  Leo  and  Marmol  very  injudicioufly  deduce  the  river 
of  Tabarca. 

Below  Lorbus  and  Tuberfoke,  at  near'equal  diftances  from  them  both,  is  Mufti  J, 
called  at  prefent  Seedy  Abdel  Abbus,  where  we  have  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  tri- 
umphal arch ;  and  upon  a  ftone  that  might  formerly  belong  to  it,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing infcriplion : 

INVICTISS1MO  FELICISSIMOQVE  IMPERATOI 

AVGVSTO  CAESARI  ORB1S  PACATORI 
MVSTICENS1VM  DD. 

Vibius  Scquefter  J  has  been  mifinformed,  in  placing  Mufti  near  the  river  Bagrada, 
which  is,  in  the  neareft  part  of  it,  four  leagues  from  it  to  the  N.  E.  The  author  of 
the  Itinerary  makes  this  noted  city  to  lie  34  Roman  miles  (Peutinger's  tables  only  32) 
from  Sicca  Veneria,  92  from  Sufetula,  86  from  Carthage,  and  199  (by  Tipafa)  to 
Cirta  ;  all  which  diftances,  considering  the  roads  are  frequently  indirect,  and  feveral 
interjacent  places  are  to  be  frequently  touched  at,  will  very  well  correfpond  with  the 
fituation  of  Seedy  Abdelabbus. 

*  Annnt.  in  Itener.  Cellar.  I.  iv.   c.5.    116. 

f  Et  Thomas  Libycx  niraiitis  dextera  terra;.     Coirip.  Afr.  de  laud.     Juft.  Min.  1.  f. 

+  Bagrada  Afric.t  juxta  oppidum  Mufti,  &c, 

Keff, 
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Keff,  the  Sicca  or  Sicca  Veneria  :  of  the  ancients,  lies  about  15  miles  from  Lorhufs 
and  72  miles  from  Tunis.  It  is  a  frontier  town,  and  the  third  for  riches  and  ftrength 
in  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  greater!  part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up,  which  has  fince 
been  rebuilt  with  greater  ftrength  and  beauty.  In  levelling  an  adjacent  mount,  to  find 
materials  for  this  building,  they  found  an  entire  ftatue  of  Venus  ;  which  was  no  fooner 
found  than  it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  thefe  Iconoclaftics.  This  ftatue  may  not  a  little 
authorife  and  illuftrate  the  appellation  of  Veneria  that  was  attributed  to  Sicca.  There 
was  an  equeftrian  ftatue  dug  up  at  the  fame  time,  dedicated  to  marcvs  antonivs 
Rvrvs,  which  fuffered  the  fame  fate.  The  fituation  of  KefF,  as  the  name  itfelf  imports, 
is  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  plentiful  fource  of  water  near  the  centre  of  it. 
Befides  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  two  following  inferiptions  are  the  only 
furviving  antiquities  of  this  noted  place  : 

I. 

VICTOR! 

CENTVRIONI 

LEGIONARIO 

EX  EQVITE 

ROMANO 

OB  MVNIFl 

CENTIAM  ORDO 

SICCENS.1VM 

- CIVI 

ET  CONDECVRIONI 

DD.  PP. 

II. 

HERCVLI  SACRVM 

M.  TITACIVj  PROCVLVS  •   PROCV 

RATOR  AVGVSTI  SVA 

PECVNIA  FECIT. 

Tuber-noke,  the  Oppidum  Tuburnicenfe  of  Pliny,  is  fituated  in  the  Dakhul,  at 
about  feven  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Tunis,  and  near  the  half  way  betwixt  Solyman  and 
Caffir  Afcite.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  between  two  ridges  of  a  very  ver- 
dant mountain  (a  part  probably  of  the  Mons  Balbus  of  Livy  f)  which  diverfifies  itfelf, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  like  variety  of  windings  and  narrow  defiles  as  are  men- 
tioned by  that  author.  A  large  pair  of  flag's  horns  are  well  delineated  in  ba fTo  relievo, 
upon  the  gale  of  a  large  edifice,  which  is  indeed  the  only  furviving  antiquity.  Tuber- 
noke  anfwers  well  enough  in  name  to  the  Tubernicenfis  of  the  Notitia  ;  yet  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  placing  of  it,  no  lefs  than  of  Tubercine  above  mentioned, 
among  the  epifcopal  fees  of  Numidia  ;  the  neareft  of  which  lies  at  fo  confiderable  a 
diflance  to  the  weftward,  that  we  may  well  fufpect  there  is  fome  great  miftake  in  the 
Notitia  |,  with  regard  to  both  thofe  places. 

Zow-an  or  Zag-wan,  in  the  fame  meridian  with,  and  at  twelve  leagues  diflance  from 
Tunis,  is  a  fmall  flourifhing  town,  built  upon  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  a  confpicuous 

*  Summi  viri,  Jo.  Seldenus,  De  Diis  Syris  S  Ii.  e  7.  el  Ger.  Jo   V  ffius,  Thiol.  Gemil.   Lit. 

cap.  22.  nomen  Sicca;  Veneris  erudite  deducunt  ex  A  fly  riorum  numine  vel  religionc  Succol  Benot,  cuius 
2  Reg.  xvii.  lit  mcniio,  quail  tabernacula  filiarum  five  muliei  inn  dicantur,  feu  cult  us  Veneris  Ail\  rise,  quam 
Herodotus  l.i.  c  39.  ct  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  defcribunt.  Cellar.  Geogr.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  117.  Skcx  enira 
Fanum  efl  n  quod  fe  matrons;  conferebant ;  atque  inde  procedentes  ad  quasftum,  dotes  corp 

injuria  contrahebant,  honefta  nimirum  tam  inhonefto  vinculo  conjugia  junfturas.     V.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.6.  §  15. 

f  Maftnifia  cum  paucis  equitibus  ex  acie  in  inontem  ( Balbum  incolae  vocant)  perfugit.  Liv.  I.  xxix.  §  31. 
Boccliar  digreflum  jugis  Mafi  lifl  tm  pel  ;  in  valle  arfta,  faucibus  utrimque  obfeflis,  incluftt.    Id.  §  32. 

I  Vid   lertul.  lib.  6.  ad  Scapula ra.     Baron.  Annal.  in  ann.  c.  1 05 . 

16  mountain 
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mountain  of  the  fame  name,  the  Mons  Ziguenfis  probably  of  Victor*.  It  is  in  great 
repute  for  the  dying  of  fcarlet  caps,  and  the  bleaching  of  linen ;  great  quantities  of  both 
being  daily  brought  thither  for  that  purpofe  from  Tunis,  Sufa,  and  other  places.  The 
ftream  which  is  employed  at  prefent  for  this  ufe,  was  formerly,  together  with  the  river 
of  Zungler,  conveyed  to  Carthage ;  and  over  the  fountains  of  it  there  was,  in  like 
manner  as  at  Zungar,  which  has  been  already  defcribed,  a  temple  erected,  the  ruins  of 
which  continue  likewife  to  this  day.  Upon  an  ancient  gate  which  regards  the  S.  E. 
there  is  a  rani's  head,  armed,  in  baflb  relievo,  with  avxilio,  in  large  letters  below 
it.  This  may  perhaps  inftruct  us,  that  Zowan,  or  whatever  was  its  former  name,  was 
under  the  immediate  influence  and  protc&ion  of  Jupiter  Amnion  t. 

If  we  could  be  allured,  that  the  leafl  traces  of  Zeugis,  mentioned  above,  or  Zeugi- 
tana,  were  preferved  in  the  prefent  name  of  this  city  or  mountain,  there  would  be  no 
fmall  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  name  of  this  province  was  denominated  from  it. 
Solinus  feems  to  advance  fomething  in  favour  of  this  fuppofition ;  by  acquainting  us, 
that  Africa  (particularly  fo  called,  as  we  are  perhaps  to  underftand  him)  commenced, 
a  pede  J  Zeugitano,  i.  e.  from  the  foot  (as  I  would  interpret  it  )  of  the  mountain  Zow- 
ivan,  the  Mons-Ziguenfis  probably  of  Victor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Africa  was  that 
fpace  of  ground  which  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  this  mountain.  It  is 
certain,  that  we  have  from  this  eminence  a  molt  delightful  and  extenfive  profpect ; 
which  might  therefore  be  the  very  place  from  whence  Agathocies  §  was  entertained 
with  the  view  both  of  the  country  of  the  Adrumetines  and  Carthaginians.  The 
Zygantes  of  Herodotus,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  honey,  feem  to  have  had  this 
fituation. 

The  following  infcriptions  relate  to  places  of  lefler  note  in  the  old  geography  ;  at 
each  of  which  there  are  feveral  rudiments  of  old  citterns,  pillars,  capitals,  fragments 
of  large  walls,  porticoes,  &c.  which  it  would  have  been  too  tedious  to  enumerate  on 
every  occafion. 

Upon  a  ruined  Triumphal  Arch  at  Bazi/bab,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Migardah,  30  miles 

to  the  W,  of  Tunis. 

SALVIS  ET  PROPITIIS  DDU.  NNN.  GRATIA 

NO  VALENTINIANO  THEOOOSIO  INVICTISSIMIS  PRINCI 

1  [BVS  DE  PACE  EX  MORE  CONDIT.  DECRET 

At  Te/hure,  fix  miles  from  Bazilbab. 

I 

D.  N.  IMP.  VALERIO  LVCINIA 

NO  LICINIO  AVG.  MAX. 

SARMATICO  ^AX.  GERMA 

NiCO  MAX.  TRIBVNITIA  POTES 

•  Crefcooius  Prefbyter  Myzentinse  civitatis,  in  fpelunca  Ziguenfis  montfs  repertus  eft,  putrefcente  jam 
folutus  cadavere.     Vi£t.  Utic.  de  Perlecut.  Vand.  1.  iii. 

f  The  image  of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  called  KfioT^onnroi  by  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  §42.  From  whence  the 
poet, 

Tortis  cornibus  Ammon I.ucan    1  ix.  p.  519- 

In  one  of  the  eoins  of  Gallienus,  there  is  a  ram  with  this  legend,  iovi  conservatori  j  in  one  of  Saloninus, 

AMMi   N'l    CONSERVATOR!. 

J   IIcSx;  fj-i-  yag  \tyia  '       St  t«  a/.^y.  tiv  way.      Strab.  1.  X.   p.  32°- 

6  Ayx9onXn;  rjo^xSev  s-i  Tiy«  tot-.v  o;-u>oy,o6iv  l^xj^ 3.  SvvaTOvm  ccjtov  uto  th;  rm  AjjCfttjTtvx-j  r.ou  rx>  Xzfxriiomn 

rov  Tuyrvra  nohiopuintin  Xuia'-      Diod    Sic.   lik.  XX.    p.  74I. 

TATE 

1 ; 
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TATE  X.  COS.  V.  IMP.  X.  PATRI  PATRIAE 

PROCONS.  COL.  BISICA  LVCANA  DEVOTA 

NVMINIBVS  MAIESTATIQVE  EIVS. 

II. 

FORTISSIMO  IMP. 

ET  PACATORI  ORBIS 

M.  CLAVDIO 

TACITO. 

PIO  FELICI  AVG. 

At  Tugga,  betwixt  Tejiure  and  Tuberfoke. 

C.  MEMMIO  FELICI 

FLAM  INI  AVG.  PERP. 

VTRIVSO^K  PARTIS 

CIVITATIS  THIGN1CEN 

SIS.  C.  MEMMIVS 

FORTUNATVS  FLAM 

AVG.  PERP.  VTRI 

VSQVE  PARTIS  C1VI 

TATIS  THIGNICENCIS 

PROPTER  EXIMIAM 

PIETATEM  ET  AFFECTI 

ONEM  FRATERNAM  QVAM 

-  -  -  LIBER  EXHIBIT. 

At  Al  Alcah,  half  way  betwixt  Bizerta  and  Port  Farina. 

REIPVBLICAE  SPLENDI 

DISSIMAE  COTVZAE  SACRAE 
VALERIVS  IANVARIVS 

At  Slottgeah,  betwixt  Tejloure  and  Bazilbab,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mejerdab. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI  M 

ANTONINI  PII  GE  -  -  -  - 
NEP.  DIVI  HADRIANI 

PRONEP.  DIVI 
TRAIANI  PART.  AB 

-  -  -  -  DIVI  NERVAE 

-  -  -  SEPTIMIO  SEVERO 
PERTINACI  AVG.  ARAB. 

'    N.  PP.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB. 
POTEST.  IMP.  VII.  COS.  II. 
HIDIBELENS. 

At  Dugga,  near  Tuberfoke. 

I. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI  ANTONINI  -  -  - 

MARC.  .WKKI.IO  SEVERO  ALEXANDRO 

PONTIFICI  MAX.  TR1BVNITIA  POT. 

ET  CASTR.  ET  SENATVS  ET  PA 

-  -  VM  LIBERVM*  THVGGA. 

»  MVNICIPIVM  LIBERVM  THVGGA  apud  Sponii  Mifcell.  cp^iov  Taxxa,  Procop.  1. 6.  c.  j.  De 
j&dific. 

CLAVDIO  CAESAR  I  AVG 
MAXIMO  TRIBVNiTIA  1'OT.  -  - 
R.  CRASSVS  AED]  :  \M  -  - 

TIVIRAVGVR  I!  VIR  OVJNOVE 
C.  FAR.  PERPETWS  SACERIVS 
PAGI  I  ll\  GGENSIS  NOM  .... 

!  PERPETVI  

HI. 
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III. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI 

NERVAL  NEPOTI 

TRAIANI  DACICI 

PARTHICI  FIL. 

TRAIANO  HADRIANO  AVG, 

PONT.  MAX.  TRIBVN. 

POTEST.  COS.  II.  PP. 

CIVITAS  THVGGA  DD.  PP. 

IV. 

TIRINVS  FORTV 

NATVS  VIR.  ARMIS 

INGENIO  ET  ANIMO 

MAXIMO  QVICVM 

---   -   NIS  ET  GRAECIS 

TIMIS  H.  I.T.P.    * 

VIXITQVE  IAETOS  DVOS 
ZOZIMOS  IOVIS  P.  V.  XXXIV. 

At  Majhera,  near  Dugga. 

SATVRNO  AVG.  SACRVM 

CIVITAS  II  TVGGENSIS 

DEDICAVIT  DECRETO 

DECVRIONVM. 

At  Bcijfons,  betwixt  Tuberfoke  and  Dugga. 
I. 

MAGNIS  ET  INVICTIS  DDDD.  NNNN.  DIOCLETIANO 

ET  MAXIMIANO  PERPETVIS  AUGG.  ET 
CONSTANTIO  ET  MAXIMIANO  NOBB.  CAESARIBVS 
RESPVBLICA  MVNICIPII  AGBIENSIVM  DEDICA 
M.  IVL.  -  -  PROCOS  -  -  MAIESTAQVEEORVMD1C.  -  - 

II. 

PRO  SALVTE  IMP.  M.  ANTONINI.  AVG.  PII 

LIBERORVMQVE  EIVS 

CINTIVS  C.  F.  R.  N.  VICTORVM  AD  TVENDAM 

REMPVBLICAM  CONSENSV  DECVRIO 

NVM  OMNIVM  IAM  PRIDEM  PATRONVS 

FACTVS  ETTVTORCVM  -  -  RERVMVETVS 

TATE  CONSVM A  SOLO 

MVNICIPI  CIVILIS  AGBIENSIVM  ET 
VNIVERSIS  CVRIIS.  DD.  PP. 

At  Boujlm,   1 8  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Tunis. 

CATIO  ALCIMO  FELICIANO  PV -..-.-. 

VICE  PRAEF.  PRLT.  PRAEF.  ANNO 

NAE  VICE  PRAEF.  VIGILVM.  MAG 

SVMMAE  PRIVATAE  MAOIST 

VM  RATIONVMCVRATORI  OPER 

TRI.  PROC.  HEREDITATVM 

SACRAE  MONETAE  PER 

PROV.  NARBONENS.  PROC.  PRIV.  PER  SALARFAM    -    - 
TIBVRTINAM  VALERIAM  TVSCIAM  PROC.  PER     -    -    - 

FLAMIN1  \M  VMBRIAM  PICEXVM  ITEM  VICE 

PROC.OVADRIG.  GALLIA  RVM  PROC.  ALIMENT.  PER  - 

TRANSPADVM  H1STR1AM  TITVRNIAM 

FISCI 
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FISCI  PROVINCIAL  XI  OB  EXIMIVM  AMOREM  IN 
PATRIAM  SPENDIDISSIMVS  ORDO  TVRCET.  PATRONO  DD- 

At  Mcjlierga,  nine  miles  to  the  E.  of  Boujha. 
I. 


PII  IMP.  V.  COS.  I.   - 

PROCOS.MVN1CIPI 

VM.  GIVF  DEVOTVM 

NVMIN1MA1ESTATI 

QVE  EIVS  DD.  PP. 

II. 

LVCINIAE  SATVR 

NINAE  AVRELI 

DIONISI  PATRO 

NI  CONIVGI 

MVNICIPES 

MVNICIPI  AVRE 

LI  ALEXANDRIA 

NI  AVGVSTI 

MAGNI  GIVFITANI. 

III. 

AGENTI. 

IV. 

APOLLINI  AVG.  SACR. 

DEVNDANIVS  PAPRIMIANVS  FVNDANI 

FELICIS  AEDELICI  FIL.  FVNDANI  PRIMI  FL.  P.  NEPOTIS 

AEDILIS  OB  HONOREM  AEDILITATESQVE  MET.  ORDO 

SVVS  SVFFRAGIO  DECREVIT  HANC  STATVAM  IMITA 

TV«  PATRIS  EXEMPLVM  H-S.  V1T1  MILLIBVS  n  SVA  LI 

BERALIFATE  NVMERATA  PRIVS  A  SE  REIPVBLICAE 

HVMMA  HONORARIA  POSVIT  EANDEMQVE  DEDICA 

VIT  ET  OB  DEDICATIONEM  SIMVL  CVM  MANNIO  MEMI 

ANO  COLLEGA  SVO  LVDOS  SCAENICOS  ET  GIMNASI 

VM  POPVLO  AEPVLAS  DECVRIONIBVS  DEDIT.  DDD- 

V. 

D.  M.  S. 

PALLONIVS  FELIX  PIVS 

VIXIT  AN.  XLI.  D.  IIII. 

AMORE  DVCTVS 

PELAGI  MERCIB. 

INS1STEBAM 

SVCCID1S  AETER 

NOQVE  SILENTIO 

MAVRISSVM". 

VI. 

PESCENNIA  QVOD  VVLT  DEVS 

II.  M.  F.  BONIS  NATALIBVS 

NATA  MATRONALITER 

NVPTA  VXOR  CASTA 

MA'l'ER  PIA  GENVIT  F1E10S 

III.  ET  FILIAS  II.  VIXIT 

ANN1S  XXX.  VICTORINA 

VIXIT  ANNIS  VII. 

SVNNIVS  VIXIT  ANNIS 

III.  MARCV  S  VIXIT 

ANNIS  II.  MARCEL 

LVS  VIXIT  ANNO  I. 

vol.  xv.  4E  FOR- 
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FORTVNATA  VIXIT  ANNIg 

XIII.  M.  VIII.  MARCELLVS 

PROCOS  -  -  CIV. 

SED  ET  riLIIS  ET 

FILIABVS  NOSTRIS  ME  VI 

VO  MEMORIAM  FECI 
OMNIBVS  ESSE  PEREMNEM. 

At  Mdnfonfe,  near  Youfeph, 

D.  M.  S. 

VSVRVS  PONICINNVS 

VERECVNDIA  INCOM 

PARABILLS 

-    -    -    ET  INGENIO  CLARVS 

OMNI  SIMPLICITATE 
IVCVNDVS. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Of  the  mojl  remarkable  Places  upon  the  Sea  Coajl  of  the  ancient  Bizacium 

or  Winter  Circuit. 

THE  many  parts  which  I  have  feen  of  the  ancient  Bizacium,  or  Winter  Circuit,  fall 
vaflly  fhort  in  fertility  of  the  character  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  the  ancients. 
For  fuch  as  are  adjacent  to  the  fea  coaft  are  generally  of  a  dry  fandy  nature,  with  no 
great  depth  of  foil  in  the  very  belt  portion  of  them.  This  is  called  the  fahul,  and  is 
planted  for  the  molt  part  with  olive  trees,  which  flourifh  here  in  the  greatert:  perfection. 
Neither  is  the  inland  country  in  a  much  better  condition.  For,  if  we  except  the  plains 
which  are  watered  by  the  rivers  Defailah,  Derb,  and  Hat-taab,  we  have  moutainous 
and  woody  tracts  only,  all  along  from  Zun-ghar  by  Ufe-let,  Truzza,  Spaitla,  Cafa- 
reen,  and  fo  forward,  (in  turning  to  the  N.W.  by  the  fanctuary  of  Seedy  Boogannin) 
as  far  as  Hydrah,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Algerines.  The  country  round  about 
Kairwan  is  low  and  marlhy,  with  lakes  and  fhibkahs  difperfed  all  over  it,  efpecially  in 
the  winter  feafon.  Near  Gilma,  Jemme,  and  fo  on  to  the  river  Accroude,  there  is 
an  interchange  indeed  of  hills  and  vallies,  but  which  differ  very  little  in  the  quality  of 
their  foil  from  that  of  the  fea-coaft.  Beyond  the  mountains  of  Cafareen,  till  we  arrive 
at  Ferre-anah  and  the  fkirts  of  the  Sahara,  wc  travel  a  great  many  miles  over  a  barren 
plain,  with  a  ridge  of  eminences  at  fome  diflance  on  each  fide  of  us.  The  country 
continues  in  the  fame  lonefome  and  barren  condition  from  thence  to  Capfa,  and  fo 
forward  to  the  Jereed,  our  profpect  on  each  hand  being  all  the  way  bounded  with  high 
mountains  ;  the  S.  E.  ridge  whereof  ftretches  towards  Jibbel  Hadeffa  and  the  lake  of 
marks  ;  the  other,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas,  runs  in 
a  S.W.  direction,  by  Sbekkah,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  conduct  us.  Such  is  the  general 
plan  and  map  of  this  province. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  places,  where  the  ancient  geography  is  principally 
concerned,  we  may  begin  with  the  defcription  of  Herkla.  Herkla,  the  Heraclea  of 
the  lower  empire,  the  Juftiniana  of  the  middle,  and  the  Adrumetum*  of  the  earlier 
ages.  It  was  built,  as  Clypea  was,  on  an  hemifpherical  promontory,  two  leagues  to 
the  S.  E.  of  the  Morafs,  the  boundary,  as  I  fuppofe,  betwixt  the  Zeugitana  and  this 
province.  It  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  of  its  former  grandeur  by  the  remaining  ruins,  we  fhould  rather  take  it  for  a 

*   Aoji>jU7i7oy,  Appian.     Aoji/^tcs,  Poly  I.     AJ^s^htIo;,  Plolem. 
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place  of  importance,  than  to  have  been  of  any  great  beauty  or  extent.  That  part  of 
the  promontory,  which  ftretched  to  the  northward,  and  formed  the  port,  feems  to 
have  been  walled  in  quite  down  to  the  fea  more  ;  but  the  reft  of  it,  to  the  diftance  of 
a  furlong  from  thence,  does  not  difcover  the  leaft  traces  of  ruins.  Caefar  then  might 
have  all  imaginable  conveniency  to  obferve  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  this  city  *  j 
efpecially  as  the  inhabitants  declined  all  hoftilities  at  that  time. 

The  Cothon  was  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  this  promontory  ;  which,  as  Caefar  in  his 
purfuit  of  Varus  t  was  not  able  to  double,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  before  it ; 
i.  e.  as  I  conjecture,  to  the  eaftward  of  it.  Now,  as  it  may  be  prefumed  that  Caefar 
directed  his  courfe  from  Leptis,  or  Lempta,  no  other  than  a  foutherly  or  wefterly 
wind  could  have  brought  him  hither.  It  is  certain  that  an  eafterly  wind  would,  from 
the  very  fituation  of  this  port  and  promontory,  have  eafily  conducted  him  within  them 
both.  Hamam-et,  therefore,  as  fome  pretend,  could  not  have  been  the  Adrumetum  ; 
becaufe,  as  that  place  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  direction  with  Lempta  and  Herkla,  the 
fame  wind  which  brought  Caefar  to  the  promontory  of  Hamam-et,  would  have  con- 
ducted him  within  the  port  that  was  formed  by  it.  Neither  could  Caefar,  from  the 
ruggednefs  of  the  fituation  of  Hamam-et  on  one  fide,  and  being  wafhed  by  the  fea  on 
the  other,  have  made  a  tower  round  about  it,  as  he  did  round  about  Adrumetum,  as 
hath  been  already  obferved.  Neither  have  we  a  view  either  from  Hamam-et,  or  the 
bay  before  it,  of  the  coaft  of  Clybea,  a  circumftance  which  agrees  with  the  fituation 
of  Herkla  L 

Befides,  Varus  §  is  faid  to  have  left  Adrumetum  in  the  fecond  watch  of  the  night, 
and  to  have  arrived  at  Leptis  early  in  the  morning.  No  confiderable  diftance,  there- 
fore, could  have  been  betwixt  Leptis  and  Adrumetum.  It  appears  likewife  that  Caefar 
marched  with  his  army  from  Adrumetum  to  Leptis  in  two  days,  and  returned  the  third 
to  Rufpina  ||,  where  he  had  lodged  the  firft  night.  Now,  if  Hamam-et  was  the  Adrume- 
tum, and  Rufpina  the  half  way  (as  may  be  fuppofed)  to  Leptis,  thefe  marches  mull 
have  been  nearly  40  Roman  miles  a  day  ;  too  much  even  for  the  hardieft  veterans  of 
Caefar's  army  to  accomplifh,  much  more  for  fuch  unexperienced^"  troops  as  he  had 
then  with  him,  who  were  fcarce  recovered  from  their  fea  ficknefs,  who  had  likewife  a 
variety  of  lkirmifties  and  difficulties  to  retard  their  marches**.  Neither  indeed  was  this 
a  feafon  lor  long  journies  ;  the  days,  at  this  time,  confiding  only  of  about  nine  or  ten 
hours.  Nay,  further,  as  Rufpina  lay  within  fix  miles  of  Leptis,  the  firft  day's  march 
(upon  a  fuppofition  that  Hamam-et  was  the  Adrumetum)  muft  have  been  near  jo 

*  Caefar  circum  oppidum  vedus,  natura  loci  perfpeda,  redit  ad  caftra.     Hirt.  de  Bell.  Afric.  §  3. 

■J-  Varud  ccleritaic  Ciefaiis  audaciaque  mot  us,  cum  univerfa  cla(Te,  converfis  navibus,  Adrumetum  vcrfus 
fugerc  contendit.  Quern  Cxfar  in  millibus  paffuum  1  v  confecutus  —  triremem  hoflium  proximam  —  cepit : 
reliqux  naves  hoflium  promontorium  ftiperarunt,  atque  Adrumetum  in  Cothonem  fe  univerfa  contulcrunt. 
Caelar  eodem  vento  promontorium  fuperare  non  potuit ;  atque  in  falo  in  ancoris  ea  node  commoratus,  &c 
Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.   §  56. 

J.  A  Clupea  feeundum  oram  maritimam  cum  equitatu  Adrumeti,  Cn.  Pifo  cum  Maurorum  circfter  1 1 1 
millibus  apparuit.     Hirt.  Bell,  Afric.  §  3. 

§  Varus,  vigilia  fecunda  Adrumeto  ex   Cotlione  egrcfTus,  primo  mane   Leptim  univerfa  claffe  vedus, 

&c.     fd-SsS' 

||  Eo  die  eaflra  pofuit  ad  oppidum  Rufpinam,  kalendis  Januar.  (§  5.)  inde  movit  et  pervenit  ad  oppi- 
dum  Lcptiu.  (§  6.)  ad  111  non.  Jan.  callra  movet  ;  Leptique  vi  cohortium  prslidio  cum  ijalerna  relido, 
ipfe  rurfus,  undc  pridie  venerat,   Rufpinam  cum  reliquis  copiis  convertit.  ($  8.) 

^[    Ad  oppidum  oppuguandum  non  1  a t i ■ ;  c  ipiacum  litlubat,  ct  eas  tironum.  ^i  ,.  ibid. 

**   Itaque  callra  quum  movere  vcllet,   luoito  ex  oppido  erupit  multitudo et  ejus  agmen  extremum. 

infeqai  coeperunt  —  quod  cum  (gptua  faceient;  et  inodo  iultquercntur,  modo  ruil'us  ab  equitibus  in 
oppidum  rcpcllcrentur,  &c.     Id.  ibid. 
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miles,  which  is  altogether  impoffible.  Nay,  further,  the  Itinerary  places  Adrumetum 
440  furlongs  (i.  e.  55  miles)  from  Neapolis,  and  85  miles  from  Carthage.  Provided 
then  Hamam-ct  was  the  Adrumetum,  Neapolis  or  Nabal  would  be  fuuated  50  miles 
too  near  to  it  in  the  one  cafe,  as  Carthage  would  be  30  miles  too  near  it  in  the  other. 

Anotiier  argument  why  Herkla  ihould  be  the  Adrumetum  rather  than  Hamam-et, 
or  any  other  place,  may  be  drawn  from  the  alteration  that  might  have  been  made 
more  than  once  in  its  name.  For  as  it  was  ufual  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  change  the  old  names  of  their  cities  in  honour  of  their  emperors  ;  fo  it  was  no  lefs 
common  for  one  emperor,  upon  doing  fome  fignal  good  offices  to  a  favourite  city,  to 
have  his  own  name  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  his  predeceffor's.  Thus  Procopius,  de  Edi- 
ficiis,  cap.  vi.,  tells  us,  that  Adrumetum  was  called  in  his  time  Jufliniana,  in  refpecl  to 
the  Emperor  Juftinian  ;  as  foivthe  fame  reafon  it  might  afterwards  have  been  changed 
into  Heraclea,  out  of  the  like  fentiments  of  gratitude  to  his  diftant  fucceflbr  Heraclius. 

Adrumetum  being  thus  reflored  to  the  ancient  geography,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
Sufa,  the  next  remarkable  place  upon  the  coaft,  at  about  five  leagues  to  the  S.  E. 
It  is  the  chief  mart  of  this  kingdom  for  oil  and  linen,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  Tunifeens.  Here  are  feveral  vaults,  granite 
pillars,  and  other  tokens  of  its  having  been  formerly  a  place  of  fome  repute ;  pro- 
bably one  of  thofe  towns  *  which  fubmitted  to  Casfar  in  his  march  to  Rufpina.  For 
Sufa  is  built  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  a  long  range  of  eminences,  which,  as 
Hirtius  f  has  well  defcribed  them,  reach  as  far  as  Surfeff,  the  ancient  Sarfura.  Behind 
it,  all  along  to  Sahaleel,  we  have  a  view  of  that  extenfive  plain,  which  is  taken  notice 
of  likewife  by  the  fame  author.  But  as  there  are  no  traces  of  a  port  either  at  this 
place,  or  for  feveral  miles  on  each  fide  of  it ;  as  it  is  fituated  likewife  too  near  the  fea  J, 
and  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  Leptis,  Sufa  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the  ancient 
Rufpina,  to  which  Hirtius  has  afcribed  all  or  moft  of  thofe  circumftances. 

A  league  and  a  half  from  Sufa,  we  pafs  over  a  valley,  with  a  brilk  tranfparent  rivulet 
running  through  it,  and  emptying  itfelf  afterwards  into  the  fea.  Half  a  league  further, 
under  the  fame  chain  of  eminences  with  Sufa,  is  Sahaleel,  where  we  have  likewife 
fome  remains  of  antiquities.  This  village  is  fituated  at  a  good  mile's  diflance  from 
the  fea,  and  therefore  bids  fairer  to  be  the  ancient  Rufpina  than  Sufa ;  efpecially  as 
the  fea  before  it  not  only  forms  itfelf  into  a  bay,  but  has  alfo  a  communication  with  a 
fmall  lake,  which  was  probably  the  port  mentioned  by  Hirtius.  Sahaleel,  having  no 
other  water  than  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  may  very  well  account  for  the  neceffity 
that  Casfar  lay  under  of  being  fupplied  from  another  place ;  which,  from  the  many 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  the  way  to  it  §,  occafioned  by  Scipio's  army  being  poflefled 
of  all  this  country  to  the  northward,  feems  to  have  been  from  the  rivulet  juft  now 
defcribed. 

*  In  iliie  t  (ev  Adrumcto)  ex  oppidis  et  caflellis  Iegationes  venere  :  pollicer!  frumentum  ;  paratofqtie 
cflt,  qu«  imptraflet,   facere.     Hiit.  Bell.  Afric.  §  <;. 

f  Hie  campus  (pone  Rufpina-n)  rr.irahili  planitie  patet  millia  pafTuum  xv  ;  quern  jugum  ingens  a  mari 
ortuin,  neque  ita  pixaliuni.  velutl  theatri  efficit  fpeciem.  In  hoc  jugo  colles  funt  rxcelG  paucj,  &c. 
Hiit.  Bill.  Afric  $34.  Scipio  inUiim,  cognito  Cacfaris  difcefiu,  (a  caftris  prope  Rufpinam)  cum 
univerfis  copiis  per  jugum  Cajlarem  fubfequi  coepit.  §  cS.  Scipio  confeflim  Casfarem  per  fuperiora  loea 
confecutuf,  millia  paffuumvm  a  Thapfo  binis  caltriiconfedit.  §  68.  Labienuj  per  jugum  fummtim  collis, 
dextrorfus  procul  nilitL^  fvililtqui  non  defiftit.  §  63. 

j;  Portus  (Rufpirx)  abeft  ab  oppido millia  pafTuum  11.     Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  §  y. 

§  Lafar  vallum  ab  oppido  R-ufpina  ufque  ad  mare  deduccre  et  a  caftris  alterum  eodem  —  Equitatus 
soi  urn  (Scipionis,  &c.)  circum  Carfaris  munitiones  vagari  ;  atque  eos,  qui  pabulandi  aut  aquandn  gratia 
■_\ua  vallum  f  rogreffi  client,  ezcipere.     Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  §  19.  et  22. 

Five 
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Five  miles  over  againft  Sahalecl,  upon  the  extremity  of  a  fmall  cape,  is  Monafteer, 
a  neat  thriving  city,  walled  round  like  Sufa.  Large  pieces  of  marble,  and  other  the 
like  ancient  materials,  are  not  commonly  met  with  at  this  place.  However,  from  its 
fituation,  and  the  command  it  would  have  thereby  of  the  two  bays  of  Sahaleel  and 
Leptis,  we  may  fufpefl:  it  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  or  Roman  extraction,  though 
the  prefent  name  is  off  too  modern  a  date  to  lay  claim  to  either. 

Two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Monaitecr  is  Lempta  *,  which  denotes  a  port  or 
ftation  for  vetfels.  This  was  the  Leptis.  or  Leptis  Parva  of  the  ancients  ;  the  other 
Leptis  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  feveral  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  Lempta  has 
been  a  mile  or  more  in  circuit ;  but  at  prefent  nothing  of  it  remains  befides  the  ruins 
of  a  cattle,  with  a  low  fhelf  of  rocks,  that  probably  made  the  northern  mound 
of  the  ancient  Cothon.  Buno  acquaints  us,  that  leptis  is  what  we  now  call  Aracca  ; 
perhaps  he  meant  Herkla,  as  there  is  no  other  village  of  the  like  found  upon  the 
fea  coaft. 

A  few  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Lempta  are  the  ruins  of  Agar,  another  of  Casfar's 
ftations  ;  which  Hirtius  tells  us  was  16  miles  from  Thapfus.  The  rocky  fituation, 
with  the  quantity  likewife  of  ftones  and  ruins  that  are  feen  at  this  place,  might 
induce  the  Arabs,  according  to  their  facility  of  invention,  to  alter  a  little  the  old 
name,  and  call  it,  as  they  do  at  prefent,  Boo  Hadjar,  or  The  father  of  ajlone;  i.  e.  The 
Jiony  city. 

Between  Boo  Hadjar  and  Demafs,  within  four  miles  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  large 
lake  of  fait  water,  which  reaches  within  half  a  league  of  Tobulba.  This  is  the  lake 
taken  notice  of  by  Hirtius  t,  as  Tobulba,  a  fmall  maritime  village,  may  lie  near  the 
place  where  Casfar  eredled  a  fort  to  prevent  Scipio's  fending  in  fuccours  by  this  narrow 
paflage  to  Thapfus. 

Demafs,  the  ancient  Thapfus,  is  fituated  upon  a  low  neck  of  land,  three  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  To-bulba.  By  the  great  extent  of  its  ruins,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  moft  confiderable  city  on  this  fide  Carthage ;  though,  by  the  taxation  J  in  Caefar's 
time,  it  (hould  have  been  much  fmaller  than  Adrumetum.  The  walls,  caftles,  and 
houfes  of  better  fafhion,  at  Sufa  and  Monafteer,  have  received  large  contributions  from 
thefc  ruins  ;md  ihofe  of  Herkla. 

There  is  iiill  remaining,  in  defiance  of  time  and  the  fea,  a  great  part  of  the  Cothon, 
which  was  built  in  frames,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  defcribed  the  walls  of  Tlem- 
fan.  The  compofition  likewife  is  made  up  of  fmall  pebbles  and  mortar,  fo  well 
cemented  and  knit  together,  that  a  folid  rock  cannot  be  more  hard  and  durable.  It 
is  very  probable  that,  in  fubmarine  works  of  this  nature,  the  Romans  might  mix  and 
temper  this  mortar  with  the  earth  of  Puteoli,  which  has  a  furprizing  property  of 
hardening  under  water. 

The  capes  of  Demafs  and  Monafteer  form  the  bay  of  Lempta,  which  muft  have 
afforded  a  variety  of  ports  and  ftations  for  vefiels  in  former  times;  for  an  ifhnd,  from 
Demafs  almoft  as  far  as  To-bulba,  runs  parallel  with  the  fouthern  fhore.     There  is 

*  Viz.  a  fQ1?  quod  punicc  ftationem  fignificat.  Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24.  See  L'.^an  Bell.  Civ. 
l.ix.  951.  ... 

Proxima  Leptis  erat,  cujus  ftatione  quieta 
Exegere  hiemem. 
f  Erat  ftngnum  falinarnm,  inter  quod  et  mare  anguftia:  quacdam  non  amplius  mille  ct  quingeiHos  pafTus 
intercrarit  ;  quas  Scipio  intrare,  et  Thapfitflnia  auxilium  ferre,  cona'oatur.  §62. 

%  1  liapfitanis  HS  xx  millia,  con  vent  ui  corura  xxx  millia  ;  AJrumeianii  HS  xxx,  conventui  corum 
Hb  t-  milliaj  muldse  nomine,  imponit.  §  15.  Exc.  p.  8.  13. 

likewife 
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likewife  another,  which  reaches  from  Monafteer,  the  half  way  nearly  to  Lempta  ', 
whilft  the  Jowries,  the  Tarichise  as  they  feem  to  be  of  Strabo,  lie  over  againfl;  Lempta 
and  To-bulba.  Csefar  was  fo  well  apprized  of  the  importance  of  the  Tarichiae,  (and 
there  are  no  other  iflands  to  the  northward)  that  he  thought  fit  to  appoint  feveral  fta- 
tionary  veflels  *  to  fecure  them. 

El  Medea,  called  likewife  Africa  by  the  moderns,  is  fituated  upon  a  peninfula  five 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Demafs,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  great  ftrength 
and  importance.  The  port,  which  was  an  area  nearly  of  a  hundred  yards  fquare,  lies 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  with  its  mouth  opening  towards  Cap-oudia  ;  but 
is  not  capable  at  prefent  to  receive  the  fmalleft  veflel.  Leo  f  lays  that  it  was  founded 
(it  might  have  been  pofhbly  rebuilt)  by  Mahdi,  the  firfl:  patriarch  of  Kair-wan,  and 
therefore  affirmed  his  name  ;  but  there  is  fomething  too  polite  and  regular  in  feveral 
of  the  remaining  capitals,  entablatures,  and  other  pieces  of  the  ancient  mafonry,  even 
defaced  as  they  are  at  this  time,  to  fufpect  the  founder  of  them  to  have  been  an 
Arabian.  Thuanus  \  has  given  us  a  juft  defcription  of  this  place,  at  the  fame  time  he 
has  miftaken  it  for  the  ancient  Aphrodifium  ;  which  was  more  probably  at  Faradeefe,  a 
fmall  village  and  port  in  the  plains  of  Hamam-et. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  El  Medea  is  Salecto,  the  Sullecti  or  Sublefte  cf  the 
middle  age,  where  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  caftle,  little  inferior  in  extent 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  It  feems  to  have  been  erected  for  the  fecurity  of  a  fmall 
creek,  or  port,  that  lies  below  it  to  the  S.W.  This  place,  or  El  Medea  §  mould  be  the 
tower,  or  Rus  Urbanum,  as  Juftin  calls  it,  of  Hannibal ;  from  whence  he  is  faid  to  have 
embarked  after  his  flight  from  Carthage. 

Elalia,  a  large  extent  of  ruins,  is  fituated  upon  the  borders  of  a  fertile  plain,  which 
reaches  from  Salecto  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sbe-ah.  Befides  fuch  ruins  as  it  has  in 
common  with  other  places,  we  have  here  feveral  cifterns  with  large  paved  areas  built 
over  them,  in  order  to  receive  the  rain  water  that,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  was  to  fill  and 
replenifh  them.  Several  conveniences  of  the  like  nature  are  difperfed  all  over  this 
dry  country,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  made  by  Sultan  Ben  Eglib,  a  prince 
who,  for  his  public  fpirit  and  warlike  exploits,  is  very  juftly  had  in  the  greateft  venera- 
tion and  remembrance.  Elalia  feems  to  be  the  Acola  or  Acilla  of  the  ancients,  which 
Ptolemy  has  accordingly  fixed  in  this  lituation  ;  /'.  e.  betwixt  Thapfus  and  Rufpae.  In 
Peutinger's  Tables  likewife  we  fee  Anolla,  corruptly  no  doubt  for  Achola,  placed 
to  the  S.  of  Sulledti,  and  fix  miles  to  the  N.  of  Rufpze.  As  Sbe-ah,  therefore, 
from  the  name  and  fituation  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Rufpae,  Achola,  by  lying 
at  fix  miles  diftance  to  the  N.  of  it,  may,  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs,  be  fixed  at  this 
place. 

*   Gaffe,  circum  infulas  protufque  difpofuit  ;  quo  tutius  commeatus  fupportari  poller.  §  20. 

■j-  El  Mahdia  oppidum  noltiis  fere  ttmporibus  a  Mahdi  primo  Caiiaon  pomifiee  conditum  ;  ad  mare 
Mediterranean!  exttruCtum  :  muris,  turribus,  atque  portis  munitiffimis,  oinatum  ;  porturn  habet  frequen- 
tiffimum.     J.  Leo,  p.  222. 

\  Ea  urbs  (Aphrodifium)  in  luimili  ac  piano  faxo  fundata  majorem  partem  man  alluitur,  eoque 
plerumque  vadofo,  tit  tiiremes  ad  earn  commode  accedcre  nou  poffuit,  qua  parte  terrain  attingit  ccxxx 
tantum  paffuum  fpatio  ;  valido  muro  crtbris  per  intervalla  tarribus  et  propugnaculis  dillinclo  :  vallata  urbi 
collis  imminet  acclivi  a  fcptentrione  defcenfu,  fed  a  turgo  undique  piaeruptus,  qui  a  pi jefidariis  Turcis 
tenebatur,     Thuan.  Hill.  1.  vii. 

$  Quum  equi,  quo  in  loco  jufii  erant,  praefto  fuiffent,  nofte  via  cita  regionem  quandam  agri  Vocani 
tranfgreffus  (Hannibal)  polteio  die  mane  inter  Acillam  et  Thapfum  ad  fuam  lurrim  peivenit;  ibi  cum 
parata  initruftaque  remigio  exctpit  navis.  Eo  die  in  Circinam  uilulam  trajecit.  Liv.  1.  xxiiii.  §  34.  Vide 
Juftin.  Hilt.  1.  xxxi. 

A  little 
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A  little  way  from  Sbe-ah  is  Ca-poudia,  the  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius,  the  Ammonis 
Promontorium  of  Strabo,  and  the  Promontorium  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  a  low  narrow 
ftrip  of  land,  which  ftretches  itfelf  a  great  way  into  the  fea.  Upon  the  very  point  of 
it  we  have  the  ruins  of  the  city  that  was  built  there  by  Juftinian  *,  where  there  is  like- 
wife  a  high  round  watch  tower.  We  meet  with  two  more  of  the  like  kind  betwixt 
this  place  and  Sfax ;  all  of  them  proper  and  neceflary  guides  to  mariners,  who  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  approaching  this  low  and  dangerous  coaft. 

The  two  flat  and  contiguous  iflands  of  the  Querkinefs  are  fituated  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Ca-poudia,  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues.  Thefe  are  the  Cercina  and  Circinitis  of 
the  old  geography,  though  inaccurately  placed  by  Agathemer  f,  over  againfl  Thena; 
from  whence  they  lie  at  nearly  ten  leagues  diftance,  towards  the  N.  E. 

Agathemer,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  geographers,  fix  the  beginning  of  the  Lefler 
Syrtis  at  thefe  iflands ;  though,  from  the  following  circumftances,  it  fhould  rather 
commence  at  Ca-poudia.  For  from  this  cape  to  the  ifland  Jerba,  we  have  a  fucceflion 
of  finall  flat  iflands,  banks  of  fand,  oozy  bottoms,  and  fmall  depths  of  water,  which 
redound  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who,  by  wading  a 
mile  or  two  into  the  fea,  and  fixing  feveral  hurdles  of  reeds  in  various  windings  and 
directions  all  the  way  as  they  go  along,  they  thereby  enclofe  a  number  of  fifhes. 
Something  like  this  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Strabo  {. 

The  eafterly  winds  were  too  violent  whilit  I  travelled  along  the  coaft  of  the  Lefler 
Syrtis,  to  obferve  the  flux  and  reflux  of  it§,  from  whence  fome  authors  have  derived 
the  name  ||.  However,  I  was  informed,  agreeably  to  the  account  which  Agathemer  V 
has  left  us,  that,  at  Jerba  particularly,  the  fea  rifes  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  a  fathom 
or  more  above  its  ufual  height.  The  like  has  been  obferved  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
which  ranges  along  with  it  in  the  fame  meridian,  and  therefore  is  equally  fubjedt  to 
the  like  preflure  or  attraction. 

Sfax,  Asfax,  or  El  Sfakuis,  is  a  neat  thriving  city,  about  20  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
the  Querkinefs.  It  is  walled  round  like  Sula  and  Monafleer ;  where,  likewife,  by  the 
fame  extraordinary  indulgence  of  their  Kaide,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry,  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  oil  and  linen,  and  know  little  of  that  oppreflion 
which  is  fcverely  practifed  in  many  other  places  of  Barbary.  Buno  **  makes  Sfax  to 
be  the  Taphrce  of  Cluver  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  of  modern  extra&ion,  taking  its 
name  from  the  quantity  of  fakoufe  or  cucumbers  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thainee,  the  Thena,  Qhm,  ®uo>,  or  Thcnae  of  the  ancients,  is  ten  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Sfax.  It  has  been  built  upon  a  low  and  rocky  piece  of  ground  near  two  miles  in 
circuit ;  but  as  the  ancient  materials  have  been  all  of  them  employed  in  the  building 
of  Sfax,  there  is  fcarce  one  picece  of  marble  or  hewn  ftone  to  be  met  with.  This 
maritime  city,  fo  famous  in  the  old  geography,  is  not  only  badly  fituated,  but  feems 
never  to  have  had  either  port  or  Cothon  ft-  The  adjacent  country  likewife  is  dry  and 
barren,  with  neither  fountain  nor  rivulet  to  refrefh  it  nearer  than  at  five  miles  diftance 
to  the  S.  W.  Here  we  crofs  a  pretty  large  brook,  called  Wei  Thainee,  or  the  River 
of  Thainee ;  which,  indeed,  provided  Marius  in  his  expedition  againfl  Capfa,  con- 

*  Vid.  Procop.de  /Edificiis  Dn.  JuRiniani,  c.ti.  f   Agath.  Geogr.  Li.  c.  5. 

J  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  1  1N8.  §  Plin.  1.  v.  04. 

||   Solin.  c.vi.     Dion.  Perieg.  1.  198. 

m  Viz.  a  crv$u,  trahe,  quod  in  acccflu  et  receflu  arcnam  ct  coenum  ad  fe  trahit  ct  congcrit.  Vid. 
Euitath.  Conim. 

**  MsyaXai  5'  Bow  7rf;i  airrw  (S.  Meninx.  S.  Jerba.)  OTlMtfptot.     Geogr.  I,  i,  c.  c. 
\\  Cluv.  Geogr.  cum  notis  Bun.  £cc.  p.  394. 

tinued 
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tinued  his  marches  not  through  the  inland  country,  but  along  the  fea  coait  of  Biza- 
cium,  this,  or  the  Tarff,  a  few  leagues  further  to  the  S.  mould  be  the  Tanais,  where, 
as  Salluft:  *  informs  us,  the  Romans  took,  in  their  provifion  of  water. 

Maha-refs,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  is  four  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Thainea. 
This  was  probably  the  ancient  Macodama,  or  Macomadibus,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Itinerary ;  and  a  little  way  from  it  is  the  river  Tarff,  which  has  its  fountains  near  the 
ruins  of  Tarfowah,  probably  the  ancient  Taphrura  or  Taparura,  four  leagues  to  the 
weftward.  The  cattle  of  Ungha,  furrounded  with  moraffes,  and  without  any  anchor- 
ing ground  before*it,  is  two  leagues  from  Maharefs.  It  does  not  appear  for  what 
intent  the  founder,  Sultan  Ben  Eglib,  made  choice  of  this  fituation,  unlefs  it  was  to 
fecure  fome  wells  of  good  water  that  are  dug  near  it.  At  Ellamaite,  four  leagues 
further,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  fepulchres,  without  either  beauty  or  infcriptions ; 
and  then  paffmg  by  Seedy  Meddub,  a  Mcorifh  fanttuary,  and  croffing  the  dry  channel 
of  Auronde,  we  come  to  Woodriff,  and  other  date  villages  of  leffer  note ;  each  of 
them  watered  by  rivulets. 

Gabs  lies  three  leagues  from  Wood-riff,  and  twelve  from  Ellamaite.  This  was  the 
Epichus  of  Scylax  t,  and  the  Tacape  of  other  ancient  geographers  j,  where  we  have  a 
heap  of  ruins,  with  fome  beautiful  granate  pillars  flill  (landing.  Thefe  are  all  of  them 
fquare,  and  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  fuch  as  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  Africa.  The  old  city,  where  we  fee  thefe  ruins,  was  built  upon  a  rifing 
ground  at  half  a  mile's  dillance  from  the  new,  having  been  formerly  warned  by  the 
fea,  which  formed  itfelf  here  into  a  bay  of  near  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  But  at 
prefent  the  greateft  part  of  this  bay  is  filled  up,  and  gained  from  the  fea ;  which, 
from  the  great  fhallownefs  of  it,  and  the  daily  reception  of  mud  and  roots  from  the 
river,  will  eafily  fubmit  to  fuch  alterations  and  encroachments. 

At  Gabs,  there  are  feveral  large  plantations  of  palm  trees,  though  the  dates  are 
much  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  tafte,  to  thofe  of  the  Jireed.  But  the  chief  branch  of 
trade,  for  which  this  emporium,  as  Strabo  §  calls  it,  is  famous  at  prefent,  arifes  from 
the  Al-hennah,  which  is  plentifully  cultivated  in  all  their  gardens.  ■  This  beautiful 
odoriferous  plant,  if  it  is  not  annually  cut,  and  kept  low,  as  it  is  ufually  in  other  places, 
grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clutters,  which  yield  a 
moll  grateful  finell,  like  camphor ;  and  may  therefore  be  alluded  to,  Cant.  i.  14. 
where  it  is  faid,  "  My  beloved  is  to  me  as  a  clutter  ("IDDH)  of  Cypres  (or  Al-bennab) 
in  the  vineyards  (or  gardens')  of  Engedi."  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  after  they  are 
dried  and  powdered,  are  difpofed  of  to  good  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  this  king- 
dom. For  with  this,  all  the  African  ladies  that  can  purchafe  it,  tinge  their  lips,  hair, 
hands,  and  feet,  rendering  them  thereby  of  a  tawny  faffron  colour,  which,  with  them, 
is  reckoned  a  great  beauty.  The  alhennah,  no  lefs  than  the  palm,  requires  to  be 
frequently  watered ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  river  that  runs  through  thele  plantations 
is  cantoned  out,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ||,  into  a  number  of 
channels. 

*  Cum  ad  Humeri  [Tanam  a!.  Tanaim]  ventura  eft,  maxima  vis  utrium  rftefta.  Ibi — jubet,  omnibus 
farcinis  abje&is,  aqua  modo  feque  et  jamenta  ouerare.  Dcin  —  no£tem  totam  itinere  fa£to,  confedit  i 
idem  proxuma  fucit.  Dein  tenia,  multu  ante  lucis  adventum  pervtnit  in  locum  tumulofum,  ab  Capla  noil 
amplius  dunm  milliura  intervallo.     Sail.  Hell.  Jug.   §  96. 

•f   Scyl.  Perip.  p.  46.  \   Ptol.  1.  iv.  c.  3.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

§   Stiab.  1.  xvii.  p.  1 188. 

I  Tacape,  felici  fuper  omnc  miraculum  riguo  folo :  ternis  fere  mill.  pafs.  in  omnem  partem  fons 
abundat,  largus  quidem,  fed  certis  horarum  fpatiis  difpenfatur  inter  incolas.  Plin.  lib.  xviif.  cap.  22. 
Tacape  a  3nU>  locus  bumidus  et  itriguus.     Boch.  Chan,  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 

4  This 
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This  nver,  the  Triton  of  the  ancients,  falls  into  the  fea  to  the  northward  of  the  old 
city,  and  forms  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  fituated  into  a  peninlula.  Its  fources 
lie  no  farther  than  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Gabs,  though  it  becomes 
at  once  like  many  other  rivers  of  thefe  fouthern  and  hotter  climates,  a  confiderable 
ftream.  And  may  not  the  refrefhing  abundance  of  water  in  thefe  rivers,  which  are 
more  conftantly  as  well  as  more  commonly  fo,  than  in  the  northern  climates,  account 
in  fome  mealure  for  Pfalm  exxvi.  4.  where  the  return  of  the  captives  from  Babvlon, 
is  defired  to  be  as  copious  and  numerous  as  their  rivers  were  copious  and  redundant  ? 
Two  long  chains  of  mountains,  called  the  Jibbelleah,  which  reach  from  El  Hammah 
to  Maggs,  and  are  continued  from  thence  to  the  fea  coaft  over  againft  the  ifland 
Jerba,  will  neither  admit  of  the  length,  nor  of  that  fucceffionbf  lakes  which  have  been 
attributed  to  this  river  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  geographers.  It  is  impoffible 
likewife,  that  it  fhould  have  its  origin  in  the  mountain  of  Vafaletus,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  For  if  this  be  the  fame,  as  the  name  feems  to  infinuate,  with  the  preient 
Ufe-let,  it  will  lie  at  far  too  great  a  diftance.  And,  indeed,  if  we  except  that  frnall 
piece  of  ground  which  is  refrefhed  by  the  fprings  of  El  Hammah,  all  the  reft  of  the 
country,  in  this  direction,  is  parched  up  for  want  of  water.  If  then  the  river  of  Gabs 
is  the  river  Triton,  as  cannot,  I  prefume,  be  difputed,  geographers  have  hitherto  been 
greatly  miftaken  in  their  defcriptions  of  it. 

The  little  village  To-bulba  is  three  miles  from  Gabs ;  and  ten  leagues  further,  is 
the  ifland  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  as  the  Tunifeens  pronounce  it,  the  moft  fouthern  territory 
of  this  kingdom.  Jerba  appears  to  be  the  Brachion  of  Scylax,  and  the  Meninx  *  of 
Strabo  and  ohers;  though  Ptolemy  makes  Mininx  to  be  a  city  only  of  Lotopha"itis, 
as  he  calls  this  ifland.  The  fruit  of  the  Lotus,  which  .will  be  hereafter  delcribed, 
grows  plentifully  all  along  this  coaft. 

CHAP  V. — Of  the  mojl  remarkable  Places  and  Inhabitants  in  the  inland  Country  of  the 
ancient  Bizacium,  or  Winter  Circuit ;  together  with  the  correfponding  Part  of  the 
Sahara. 

BEFORE  I  give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  more  remarkable  places  of  this  pro* 
\ince,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that,  for  want  of  a  iuflicient  number  of  geogra- 
phical circumftances,  it  will  be  diilicult  to  fix  the  ancient  names  of  Zowareen,  Youfeph, 
Nabhana,  K.lTer,  Sbeebah,  Jelloulah,  Tuflanah,  and  many  others  of  leiier  note,  at  all 
which  places  there  are  confiderable  heaps  of  ruins.  However,  among  thefe,  Kiffer, 
from  its  fituation  with  regard  to  KefF,  the  Sicca  Veneria,  and  to  Seedy  Abdel  Abbus, 
or  Mufti,  viz.  20  miles  from  the  former,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  30  from  the  latter, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  ;  from  thefe  circumftances,  I  fay,  it  appears  probable,  that 
Killer  might  have  been  the  ancient  Affurus,  or  Affuras  f.  Sbeebah  likewife,  from  its 
fituation  with  refpe<5t  to  Kiffer,  may  have  been  the  Tucca  Terebinthina  ;  as  Jeloulah 
from  lying  below  the  mountains  of  Ufe-let,  the  Mons  Vafaletus  of  Ptolemy,  may  lay  in 
the  like  claim  to  be  the  Oppidum  Ufalitanum  of  Pliny. 

To  begin  then  with  Kair-wan,  which  is  a  walled  city,  and  the  next  in  rank  after 
Tunis  for  trade  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  in  a  barren  fandy 
plain,  eight  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Sufa,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Ilerkla.     At  half  a  furlong  from  the  city,  there  is  a  capacious  pond  and  ciftern, 

•  Fallor  an  nututuc   Punlct   Ccribebatur  I'M  *J3  me-niis,  quafi    dixerit  aquas  dtfefius,  1. 1.  deficientes, 
Tel  *^3j  '£  mc-nies,  quali  dixeris  aquas  rctcflus    i.  e.  reccdcntis.      Bud).  Cban.  lib.  i.  cap.  2J- 
f  Cell.  Gcoh'r.  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  c..f.p.  106.  etc.  v. p. 118. 
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built  for  the  reception  of  rain-water  ;  but  the  pond,  (which  is  the  chief  provifion  for 
their  cattle  and  ordinary  ufes,  as  the  other,  the  Elmawahel  of  Abulfeda  *,  is  for  their 
own  drinking,)  being  either  dried  up,  or  elfe  beginning  to  putrify  about  the  middle  of 
the  fummer  feafon,  it  frequently  occafions  agues,  fevers,  and  various  other  diftempers. 

We  have  at  Kairwan  feveral  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  ;  and  the  great  mofque, 
which  is  accounted  to  be  the  moft  magnificent  as  well  as  the  moft  facred  in  Barbary,  is 
fupported  by  an  almoft  incredible  number  of  granite  pillars.  The  inhabitants  told  me, 
(for  a  Chriftian  is  not  permitted  in  Barbary  to  enter  the  mofques  of  the  Mahometans,) 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred.  Yet  among  the  great  variety  of  columns, 
and  other  ancient  materials  that  were  employed  in  this  large  and  beautiful  ftructure,  I 
could  not  be  informed  of  one  fingle  infcription.  The  infcriptions  likewife  which  I 
found  in  other  places,  were  either  fo  much  filled  up  with  cement,  or  othervvife  defaced, 
that  the  ancient  name  was  not  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the  furviving  antiquities.  How- 
ever, as  Kairwan  is  fituated  betwixt  Tifdrus  and  Adrumetum,  though  nearer  the  latter, 
by  the  due  diftance  of  it  likewife  from  the  river  Mergaleel,  the  Aquis  Regiis  (as  we 
may  fuppofe  them  to  be)  of  the  ancients,  it  was  probably  the  Vico  Augufti  of  the 
Itinerary.  As  for  the  prefent  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  Caravan  t ;  and  might 
therefore  originally  fignify  the  place  where  the  Arabs  had  their  principal  ftation  \  in 
conquering  this  part  of  Africa. 

To  the  weflward  of  Kairwan,  are  the  high  and  extenfive  mountains  of  Ufelett,  the 
Mons  Ufalitanus  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  warlike  inhabitants. 
Below  them,  to  the  fouthward,  are  thofe  of  Truzza,  watered  by  the  Mergaleel  and 
Defilah.  Coming  near  the  fea  coaft,  and  paffing  by  fix  miles  diftance  from  Sahaleel, 
Menzil,  and  Menzil  Hyre,  (this  the  Vacca,  the  other  the  Zeta  of  Hirtius  §),  we  arrive 
at  Jimmel,  the  Tegasa  likewife,  as  it  probably  was,  of  the  fame  author  ||.  All  thefe 
villages  lie  in  an  open  champaign  country,  diverfified,  as  they  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed,  by  large  plantations  of  olive  trees. 

Below  them,  fix  miles  from  Medea,  is  SurfefF,  the  Sarfura  of  Hirtius.  It  is  fituated 
below  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  reach,  with  few  intermiflions,  from  Jimmel  to  Salecto  ;. 
and   feem  to  be  the  fame  that  are  taken   notice  of  by  Hirtius  ^[,  particularly  when 

*  Incolse  Urbis  Kairwan  bibunt  aquam  pluvialem  quse  hiemali  tempore  colligitur  in  pifcina  magna,  diftl 
Elmawahel,  i.e.  Cifterna.     Abulf.  ut  fupra. 

•J"  Calipha  Africsc  Caroani  fivi  Cmubi,  urbe  ab  Occuba  Nafici  F.  ante  cc  annos  in  Cyrenaica  condita,  poft 
unam  et  alteram  de  Chriftianis  reportatam  ab  Arabibus  Vi&oriam  id  enim  nomen  fonat,  fedem  habuit  t 
cumque  urbs  conflnentis  ad  habitandum  imiltitudinis  capax  non  eiTet,  juxta  earn  et  altera  civitas  extrufta  eft, 
Raqueda  di&a.     Thuan.  1.  vii.     Curubis  quse  et  Carvenna.     Ibid. 

J  Cairaoan  conditorem  habuit  Hucba,  qui  univerfi  exercitus  dux  ex  Arabia  deferta  ab  Hutmeno  Ponti- 
fice  tertio  miftus  fuerat  ;  neque  aliam  ob  caufam  conditum  fuiffe  dicunt,  quam  ut  in  eo  exercitus  cum  omni 
pracde  Barbaris  atque  Numidis  adempta,  fecure  fe  continere  poiTent.  Eo  tempore  quo  Elagleb  regno 
potitus  eft,  anno  Hejiare  184.  A.D.  800.  tam  incolis  quam  adificiis  auftum.  J.  Leo,  p.  233.  Marmol. 
Hift.  Afr.  c.xxiv. 

§  Uzita  (Zeta  Sail.)  quam  defcribit  Ptolemseus  fub  Adrumeto  et  parva  Lepti  nomen  habit  a  J-pf  Zailh, 
i.  e.  oliva  vcl  oliveto.  Hirtius  enim  prope  Uzitam  oliveti  meminit.  Prius,  inquit,  necefle  vallem  olivetum- 
que  tranf^redi.     Boch.  Chan.  l.i.  c.  24. 

||  Ctefar  interim,  *  caftris  incenfis,  *pervenit  ad  oppidum  Agar*.  Scipio  interim,  cognito  Carfaris 
difcefTu,  cum  univeifis  copiis  per  jugum  Csefarem  fubfequi  coepit  ;  atque  ab  ejus  callris  millia  pafTuum  v« 
lunge,  trinis  caftris  difpartitis  copiis,  confedit.     Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.   §58. 

Oppidum  erat  Zeta;  quod  aberat  a  Scipione  millia  pafluum  xi  ad  ejus  regionem  et  partem  caftrorum 
collocatum  ;  a  Ctefare  autem  diverfum  ac  remotum,  quod  erat  ab  eo  longe  millia  pafluum  xvui.     Id.  §  59. 


Oppidum  Vacca,  quod  finitinuim  fuit  Zetae.    Id.  §  62. 
Erat  oppidum  infrr  cafira  Scipionis,  non 


jppidum  infrr  cafira  Scipionis,  nomine  Tegsa.     Id.  §  67. 
5[  Coefar  ad  oppi  lum  Sarfuram  ire  contendit — Labienus  per  jugum  fummum  collis  dextrorfus  procul 
iniiitei  fubfequi  non  defiftit.     Hirt.  ut  fupra,  §  63. 

he 
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he  defcribcs  the  oppofition  that  Caefar  met  with  from  Labienus  im  the  taking  of 
Sarfura. 

From  Sarfura,  Csefar  *  continued  his  marches  the  next  day  to  Tifdra,  Tifdrus,  or 
Thyfdrus,  or  Thyfdrum,  or  Tifdro,  as  it  was  differently  called.  It  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Jemme,  and  lies  about  fix  leagues  to  theS.S.W.  of  Surfeff,  and  five  to  the 
E.  by  S.  of  Elalia,  in  the  very  fituation  that  Ptolemy  has  laid  down  betwixt  Thyfdrus  and 
Achola.  The  Itinerary  has  likcwife  placed  Tifdro  33  miles  from  Leptiminus  or 
Lempta  ;  which  may  be  a  further  confirmation  of  this  geographical  fact,  viz.  that 
Jemme  and  Tifdro  were  the  fame.  Here  we  have  feveral  antiquities ;  as  altars  with 
defaced  infcriptions,  a  variety  of  columns,  a  great  many  trunks  and  arms  of  marble 
ftatues  ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  Colofs  kind,  in  armour  ;  another  is  of  a  naked  Venus, 
in  the  pofture  and  dimenfions  of  the  Medicean  ;  both  of  them  by  good  matters,  but  the 
heads  are  wanting. 

But  Jemme  is  the  mod  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  the  beautiful  remains  of  a  fpa- 
cious  amphitheatre,  which  confifted  originally  of  fixty-four  arches,  and  four  orders  of 
columns  placed  one  above  another.  The  upper  order,  which  was  perhaps  an  Attic 
building,  is  mod  of  it  tumbled  down.  Mahomet  Bey  likewife,  in  a  late  revolt  of  the 
Arabs,  who  ufed  it  as  a  fortrefs,  blew  up  four  of  its  arches  from  top  to  bottom  ;  other- 
wife,  as  to  the  outfide  at  leaft:,  nothing  can  be  more  entire  and  magnificent.  In  the 
infide  likewife,  the  platform  of  the  feats,  with  the  galleries  and  Vomitoria  leading  up  to 
them,  are  Mill  remaining.  The  Arena  is  nearly  circular  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  there 
is  a  deep  pit  or  well  of  hewn  ftone,  where  the  pillar  that  might  fupport  the  Velum  was 
probably  fixed.  By  comparing  this  with  other  ftructures  at  Spaitla,  Caffereen,  and 
Hydrah,  it  feems  to  have  been  built  near  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  agreeing  exactly  in 
proportion  and  workmanfhip  with  the  buildings  of  that  age.  And  as  the  elder  Gordian 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  this  city,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  in  gratitude  to  the  place 
where  he  received  the  purple,  he  might  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  Upon  one  of  the 
medals  of  the  younger  Gordian,  we  have  an  amphitheatre,  not  hitherto  accounted  for 
by  the  medalifls  ;  but  it  may  be  too  peremptory  perhaps  to  fix  it  here  at  Tifdra. 

As  Kairwan  and  Jemme  are  the  mofl  remarkable  places  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this 
province,  Hydrah,  a  little  below  Gellah  at  Snaan,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Algerines, 
is  the  mod  confiderable  to  the  weflward.  It  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  valley,  with  a  rivu- 
let running  by  it,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  places  of  this  country 
for  extent  of  ruins.  For  we  have  here  the  walls  of  feveral  houfes,  the  pavement  of  a 
whole  flrcet  entire,  with  a  variety  likewife  of  altars  and  Maufolca.  A  great  number  of 
the  latter  are  very  well  prcferved  ;  fome  of  which  lie  open  to  the  air,  and  are  built  in 
a  round  hexagonal  or  octogonal  figure,  fupported  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  columns  ;  whilfl 
others  are  fquare,  compact,  and  covered  buildings,  with  niches  in  one  or  other  of  the 
fafcades,  or  elfe  with  wide  open  places,  like  fo  many  balconies  upon  their  tops.  But 
the  infcriptions  which  belonged  as  well  to  thefe  as  to  a  number  of  other  antiquities,  are 
either  defaced  by  time  or  the  malice  of  the  Arabs.  Upon  a  triumphal  arch,  more  re- 
markable for  its  largenefs  than  beauty,  we  have  the  following  infeription  ;  wherein  not 
the  leaft  notice  is  taken,  as  it  was  ufual  in  other  places  of  the  city,  or  of  the  people  that 
eretted  it. 

IMP.  CAES.  L.  SEPTIMIO  SEVERO  PERTINACI  AVG. 

P.  M.  TRIB.  POT.  III.  IMP.  V.  COS.  II.  PP.  PARTHICO  ARABICO. 

ET  PARTHICO  AlMABENICOf  DD.  PP. 

*  Caefar  ad  oppidum  Sarfuram  venit —  pollero  die  ad  nppidum  Tifdram  pervenit.     §  64. 
f   In  my  journal  I  had  copied  it  AZIABENICO,  though  I  know  not  howjullly. 

4  F  2  Provided 
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Provided  the  leaft  tradition  of  the  former  name  was  preferved  in  the  prefent,  we 
might  fufpeft  it  to  be  the  Tynidrum  or  Thunudronum  of  the  ancients,  which,  as  it  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  more  than  2'  to  the  weftward  of  Sicca,  will  not  be  far  diftant  from 
this  fituation. 

Leaving  the  lofty  mountains  of  Elboulejiah  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  fan&uary  of 
Seedy  Boogannim,  the  Wad  al  Ha-taab,  or  River  of  Wood,  together  with  the  fine  plains 
of  Fufanah  on  the  right,  we  come  to  Spaitla,  the  ancient  Sufetula.  This  city  lies  about 
twelve  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Keff,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  places  in  Bar- 
bary  for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  For  there  is  firft  of  all  a  fumptuous 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  confiding  of  one  large  arch,  with  a  lefler  one  on 
each  fide  of  it,  with  thefc  few  "words  of  the  dedication  remaining  upon  the  architrave. 

IMP  CAESAR  AVG.     -    -    -    - 
.---     ON1N        ---    - 

-  -  SVFFETVLENT1VM   -     - 

-  -  HANC  EDIFICAVERVNT 

ET  DD.  PP. 

From  this  arch,  all  along  to  the  city,  there  is  a  pavement  like  that  at  Hydrah,  of 
large  black  ftones,  with  a  parapet  wall,  raifed  breaft  high  on  each  fide  of  it,  intended 
perhaps  to  hinder  the  populace  from  incommoding  the  Emperor  in  his  triumphant  en- 
trance into  the  city.  Near  the  end  of  this  pavement,  we  pafs  through  a  beautiful  por- 
tico, built  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  manner  with  the  triumphal  arch,  which  conduces  us 
afterwards  into  a  fpacious  court.  Here  we  have  the  ruins  of  three  contiguous  temples, 
whofe  feveral  roofs,  porticos,  and  facades,  indeed  are  broken  down,  but  the  reft  of  the 
fabric,  with  its  refpe&ive  columns,  pediments,  and  entablatures,  remain  perfect  and  en- 
tire. There  is  in  each  of  thefe  temples  a  nich,  fronting  the  portico ;  and  behind 
that  of  the  middlemoft,  we  have  a  fmall  chamber,  which  might  have  ferved  for  the 
veftry. 

Spaitla  is  pleafantly  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground,  (haded  all  over  with  juniper  trees. 
A  little  brook  glides  along  the  N.E.  fide  of  it,  which  afterwards,  in  directing  its 
courfe  towards  Gilma,  lofts  itfelf  in  the  fand.  This  circumftance,  which  is  very  com- 
mon to  feveral  other  rivers  which  I  have  feen,  and  on  which  occafion  they  are  fjid  to 
be  Raflu'g,  i.  c.  to  run  no  more,  feems  to  be  alluded  to,  Jer.  xv.  18.  "  Wilt  thou  be 
•altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar,  and  as  waters  that  fail  ?"  Job  vi.  15.  "  My  brethren 
have  dealt  deceitfully  as  brooks,  and  as  the  flream.  of  brooks  they  pafs  away." 

Gilma  is  the  ancient.  Cilma,  or  Oppidum  Chilmanenfe.  It  lies  fix  leagues  to  the 
E.  of  Sufetula,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  large  city,  with  the  area  of  a  temple  ftill 
remaining. 

Callareen,  the  Colonia  Scillitana,  memorable  for  the  martyrdom  of  its  citizens,  is 
fituated  upon  an  eminence,  fix  leagues  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  Spaitla.  The  river  Derb 
runs  winding  below  it ;  and  upon  a  precipice  that  hangs  immediately  over  this  river, 
there  is  a  triumphal  arch,  more  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  goodnels  of  the  ma- 
terials, than  lor  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  defign.  It  confifts  of  one  large  arch, 
with  an  attic  ltructure  above  it,  having  likewife  fome  rude  Corinthian-like  ornaments 
bellowed  upon  the  entablature ;  though  the  pilafters  themfelves  are  entire  Gothic. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  and  the  oddnefs  and  peculiarity 
of  the  fituation,  we  find  the  founder  of  it  very  gratefully  commemorated  in  the  fol- 
lowing infcription : 

COLONIAE 
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COLONIAE  SC/LIITANAE 

MANLIVS  FELIX  C.   FILIVS  PAPIRIA  RECF.P 
TVS  "POST  ALI\  ARCVM    QVOQVE   CVM   INSIGNI3VS 


O.] 

'S  PC 


COLONIAE  SOLITA  IN  PATR1AM  LIBERALITATE 

EREXIT  OB  CVIVS  DEDICATIONEM 
DECVR10N1BVS  SPORTVLAS  CVR1IS  EPVLAS  -  - - 

Below  this  infcription,  jult  above  the  key-ftone  of  the  arch,  there  is  another  in  letter 
characters  ;  but  the  only  words  I  could  trace  out  were, 

INSIGNIA  CVRANTE  M.  CELIO  AN.  CV. 

If  this  part  of  Africa  then  was  made  a  Roman  province  upon  the  younger  Scipio's 
deftroying  Carthage,  viz.  a.  u.  c.  608,  ante  Chrijlum  146,  then  the  jera  here  men- 
tioned, viz.  105.  will  be  41  years  before  Chrift,  or  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of 
Auguftus. 

In  the  plains  below  Caflareen  we  are  entertained  with  the  like  variety  of  Maufolea 
that  have  been  defcribed  at  Hydrah,  where  we  have  likewife  the  following  infcriptionsv 

Upon  the  Facade  of  a  tower-like  Mai/foleum,  with  a  Balcony  on  the  top  of  it. 

M.  FLAVIVS  SE 
CVNDVS  FILIVS 

FECIT. 

1.  FLAVIO  SECVN 

DO  PATRITIO 

VIXIT  ANN.  CXII.  H.  S.  E. 

FLAVIAE  VRBANAE 

MATRI  PIAE.  VIX. 

ANN.  CV.  PLS..E. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  Maufoleum,  we  have  an  elegy  in  fmaller  cha" 
rafters,  which  begins  with  hexameter  verfe,  and  concludes  alternately  with  them  and 
pentameters. 

A  few  lines  of  it  will  be  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  poetical  genius  of  the  Scillitanians 
at  that  time. 

SINT  LICET  EXIGVAE  FVGIENTIA  TEMPORA  VITAE 
PARVAQVE  RAPTORVM  CITO  TRANSEAT  HORA  D1ERVM 
MERGAT  ET  ELISIIS  MORTALIA  CORPORA  TERRIS 
ASSIDVE  RAPTO  LACHESIS  MALE  CONSCIA  PENSO,  &c. 

Upon  the  Facade  of  a  fqitare  Maufoleum,  with  Corinthian  Pilafters. 


MILITAV1T  L.  ANNIS  IV.  IN  LEG.  II.    -    -    -    - 
LIB.  -     -     -    TESSER.  OPTIO.  SIGNIFER.     -     -     - 

FACTVS  EX  SVFFRAGIO  LEG.  E 

7.  LEG.  I.  M   7  LEG.  X.  GEM. 

7.  LEG.  III.  AVG.     -    -    -    7.  LEG.  XXX.  VIP. 

7  LEG.  VI.  VIC.  7.  LEG.  Ill   CVR.  7.   LEG.  XV.  APOL. 

7.  LEG.  II.    PAR.  7.   LEG.    I.  ADIVTRICIS. 

CONSECVTVS    OB  VIRTVTEM  IN  EXPEDITIONEM 

PARTHICAM  CORONAM   MVRALEM  VALLAREM 

TORQVES  ET  PHALARES  EGIT  IN 

DIEM  OPERIS  PERFECT!  ANNOS  LXXX. 

SIBI  ET 

CLAVDIAE  MARCIAE  CAPITOL1NAE 

KONIVGI  KARISSIMAE  QVAE  EGIT 

IN  DIEM  OPERIS  PERFECT! 

ANNOS  LXV  ET 

M.  PETRONIO 
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M.  PETRONIO  FORTVNATO  FILIO 

MILITAVIT  ANNIS  VI.  7.  LEG.  XVIII.  FRIMIG. 

LEG.  II.  AVG VIXIT  ANN.  XXXV. 

CVI  FORTVNATVS  ET  MARCIA  PARENTES 
CARISSIMO  MEMORIAM  FECERVNT. 

Caffareen  feems  to  have  received  its  prefent  name  from  the  Maufolea  ;  which,  at  a 
diftance,  appear  like  fo  many  caffareen,  i.  e.  towers  or  fortrejfes. 

Seven  leagues  from  Caffareen  to  the  S.  S.  W.  is  Ferre-anah,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  largeft  city  of  Bizacium,  notwithftanding  the  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
confift  in  a  few  granate  and  other  pillars,  which,  by  fome  extraordinary  chance  or 
benevolence  of  the  Arabs,  are  left  {landing  upon  their  pedeftals.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly well  watered  ;  for,  befides  a  plentiful  brook  that  runs  under  the  walls,  there 
have  been  feveral  wells  within  the  city,  each  of  them  furrounded  with  a  corridore,  or 
gallery,  and  vaulted  over  with  cupolas.  Yet  this,  and  a  good  air,  are  the  only  bene- 
fits and  conveniences  that  Ferre-anah  can  urge  in  favour  of  its  fituation.  For,  if  we 
except  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  towards  the  S.  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate,  by  refrefh- 
ing  it  at  proper  times  with  the  rivulet,  all  the  reft  of  the  circumjacent  country  is  dry, 
barren,  and  inhofpitable,  for  want  of  water.  The  profpecl;  likewife  (which  is  the  only 
one  it  enjoys)  to  the  weftward,  terminates,  for  the  moft  part,  upon  fome  naked  preci- 
pices ;  or  elfe,  where  the  eye  has  liberty  to  wander  over  fome  broken  cliff,  or  through 
fome  narrow  rugged  valley,  we  are  entertained  with  no  other  view  than  of  a  defert, 
fcorched  up  with  perpetual  drought,  and  glowing  with  the  fun-beams. 

This  lonefome  fituation,  and  the  great  fcarcity  of  water  in  the  adjacent  country,  may 
induce  us  to  take  Ferre-anah  for  the  ancient  Thala.  For  Salluft  *  informs  us,  that 
Thala  was  of  great  extent,  fituated  like  Capfa  in  the  midft  of  mountains  and  deferts ; 
and  that  there  were  fome  fountains  without  the  city  ;  all  which  circumftances  agree 
exactly  with  the  fituation  of  Ferre-anah.  It  is  recorded  likewife,  that  Jugurtha  t> 
after  he  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  fled  to  the  defert,  and  from  thence  directed  his 
flight  to  Thala.  Thala  then  muft  have  lain  fomewhere  to  the  eaftward  of  the  place 
from  whence  he  fled  ;  for,  had  it  belonged  to  the  weftern  parts  of  the  deferts  of  Nu- 
midia,  Jugurtha  \,  as  it  is  related  in  another  place,  would  not  have  had  that  exceed- 
ingly long  journey,  through  a  fucceflion  of  deferts,  to  the  Gsetuli,  in  as  much  as  their 
country  lay  immediately  behind  the  Mauritanse.  Salluft  acquaints  us  further,  that  the 
neareft  river  to  Thala  was  at  fifty  miles  diftance  §  ;  and  that  Metellus,  in  his  purfuit  of 
Jugurtha,  took  in  there  a  provifion  of  water  for  his  journey  over  the  interjacent  defert. 
Now,  whether  Metellus,  according  as  the  late  defeat  happened  near  Cirta  or  Vacca, 
i.  e.  Bayjau  (for  it  is  uncertain  at  which  place),  directed  this  his  purfuit  after  Jugurtha 
to  Thala  by  Tipafa,  if  the  battle  was  near  Cirta,  or  by  Sufetula  if  it  was  at  Vacca,  be- 
caufe  feveral  narrow  defiles  and  rugged  mountains  will  not  permit  an  army  to  pafs  con- 
veniently by  Caffareen,  where  there  is  likewife  a  river,  we  have  either  the  river  Hataab, 

*  Erat  inter  ingentes  folitudines  oppidum  magnum  atque  valens,  nomine  Capfa  :  cujus  conditor  Her- 
cules Libys  mtmorabauir,  **  Metellus  Thalam  magna  gloria  ceperat,  haud  diilimiliter  iilum,  muniUira- 
que  :   nifi  quod  apud  Thalam  non  lotige  a  maenibus  aliquot  fontes  erant.     Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  §  94. 

-J-  Ea  fuga  Jugurtha  impenfius  modo  rebus  fuis  diffidens,  cum  pcrfugis  et  parte  equitatus  in  folitudines, 
dein  Thalam  pervenit.      Id.  §  78. 

t  Jugurtha  poftquam,  amifTa  Thala,  nihil  fatis  firmum  contra  Mctellum  putat,  per  magnas  folitudines, 
cum  paucis  profectus,  pervenit  ad  GaHulos.     Id.  §  Sz. 

§  Inter  Thalam  flumenque  proxumum,  in  fpatio  millium  quinquagiuta,  loca  arida  aique  vafta  efie  cog- 
noverat  (Metellus).  Igitur  omnia  jumenta  farcinis  levari  jubet,  nifi  frumento  ditrum  decern:  ccterum 
litres  modo  et  alia  aquae  idonea  portari,  &c.  Id.  §  78. 

10  or 
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or  elfe  the  river  of  Sufetula,  that  will  very  well  anfwer  to  this  geographical  circum- 
ftance.  Whereas,  had  Thala  been  fituated  in  the  Sahara,  to  the  weft  ward  or  fouth- 
ward  of  Numidia,  there  would  have  been  no  neceffity  for  making  this  provifion  of 
water  ;  in  as  much  as,  in  thofe  parts  of  Gaetulia  and  Numidia,  there  is  no  fcarcity  at 
all  both  of  rivulets  and  fountains.  Neither  indeed  can  we  fuppofe  Thala  to  have  been 
a  city  of  the  Beni  Mezzab,  or  of  the  country  of  Wadreag,  the  only  remaining  diftricts 
that  can  lay  claim  to  it ;  becaufe  the  neareft  river  to  any  of  thefe  places  is  at  much  more 
than  fifty  miles  diftance,  not  to  mention  the  want  there  will  ftill  be  of  other  geogra- 
phical circumftances,  which  correfpond  exactly  with  Ferre-anah.  Ferre-anah,  there- 
fore, for  thefe  reafons,  may  be  well  taken  for  the  ancient  Thala,  that  has  been  fo  much 
inquired  after  by  the  modern  geographers. 

Ferre-anah  differs  very  little  in  found  from  Feraditana,  of  which  name  there  were 
two  epifcopal  fees  in  the  middle  age. 

What  is  related  alfo  concerning  the  fituation  of  Telepte,  agrees  likewife  with  this 
place  ;  and  as  Thala  perhaps  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  by  any  author  later  than  Ta- 
citus *,  (for  Florusf  feems  to  fpeak  of  it  as  in  the  time  of  Metellus),  or  Telepte  by 
any  other  earlier  than  St.  Cyprian  J,  there  may  be  fome  room  to  conjecture  that  Thala 
and  Telepte  were  the  fame.     Procopius  moreover  defcribes  Telepte,  as  a  frontier  town  § 
of  this  province ;    fuch  as  we  find  Ferre-anah  to  have  been.     The  author  likewife  of 
the  Itinerary,  according  to  the  annotations  of  Cellarius  ||,  places  Tacape  and  Telepte 
in  the  fame  direction  with  Capfe,  and  at  equal  diftances,  or  70  Roman  miles  from  it. 
Now  the  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  agrees  well  enough  with  Ferre-anah,  in  as  much 
as  it  lies  in  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  direction  nearly  with  Tacape  and  Capfe*  i.  e.  Gabs  and 
Gafsa,  according  to  their  prefent  names.     But  the  other  circumftance  indeed,  of  their 
being  equi-diftant  from  Capfe,  can  be  admitted  only  with  fome  reftridlion ;  becaufe 
Gafsa  lies  90  miles  from  Gabs,  and  45  only  from  Ferre-anah.      However,  the  whole 
diftance  betwixt  Gabs,  by  the  way  of  Gafsa  to  Ferre-anah,  is  a&ually  135  miles, 
which  are  not  much  fhort  of  the  141  miles  that  are  laid  down  betwixt  Telepte,  Capfe, 
and  Tacape,  by  the  Itinerary. 

Twelve  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Ferre-anah,  is  Gafsa,  the  ancient  Capfa  or 
Capfe,  another  of  the  ftrong  cities  of  Jugurtha.  It  is  built  upon  a  rifing  ground  in  the 
like  melancholy  fituation  with  Ferre-anah ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  here  the 
landfcape  is  fomewhat  more  gay  and  verdant,  by  the  profpecl:  we  have  from  it  of  the 
palm,  the  olive,  the  piftachio,  and  other  fruit  trees.  But  this  agreeable  fcene  is  of 
fmall  extent,  and  fcrves  merely  to  refrelh  the  eye  in  the  view  it  is  to  have  afterwards 
of  an  interchange  only  of  barren  hills  ^[  and  vallies.  The  water  which  refrefhes  thefe 
plantations  arifes  from  two  fountains  ;  the  one  within  the  citadel,  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  latter,  which  was  probably  the  Jugis  Aqua  of  Salluft  •*,  as  it 
might  be  likewife  the  Tarmid  ft  of  Edrifi,  was  formerly  covered  with  a  cupola.     It  is 

*   Piicfidium,  cui  Thala  nomen.     Tacit.  Annal.l.  iii.  c.  31. 

•}•  Tlialam,  gravem  armis,  Thefauroque  regis,  deripuit  (Metellus).     L.  Flor.  l.iii.  cap.  1. 

X  Donatianus  Tcleptenfis  prima:  fedis  epifcopus  Prov.  By/.accnae.  Donatianus  Tcleptenfis  primus  Con~ 
cil.  Carthag. 

§   Ev  lu-^axia  rtl(  x»get;.      De  JEdif.  c.  6. 

||  Ex  mediis  *#  fola  Capfe  uota  eft  ex  Ptoleroaeo,  per  quam  fi  a  Tacapis  duc.-u  lineam  ct  fimnl  milliaria 
attendas  qnx  inter  Capfen  funt  et  Telcpten,  in  plagam  ct  locum  ubi  Telepte  fuit,  linca  perducet.  Cell. 
Giogr.  Antiq.  1.  iv. c.  4. 

^|  Ebra:i  cnim  ygp  eft  conftringere.  Hinc  nierito  H^Qp  Capfa  dicitur,  quam  undique  premebant  et 
in  :.i£tuin  cogcbani  v;'ftx  folitudines,  ut  ct  montcs.      Boch   Clian.  1.  iv.  c.  24. 

**   Capfeules  una  modo,  atque  ea  intra  oppidum  Jugi  aqua,  cetera  pluvia  utebantur.    Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  §  94. 

+  t  Urbs  Cafsa  pulchra  elt :  habet  mocnia,  et  fluvium  excurrenteni,  cujus  aqua  prjeftantior  clt  aqua 
Caftilix  :  habet  ctiam  intra  fc  fontem,  qui  vocatur  Al  Tarmid.     Gcogr.  Nub.  p.  K6. 

ftill 
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{till  walled  round,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  a  large  bafon,  defigned  originally  to  bathe 
in.  This  fountain  and  the  other  unite  before  they  leave  the  city,  and  form  a  pretty 
large  brook,  which  from  the  quantity  of  the  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream, 
might  continue  its  courfe  to  a  great  diftance,  were  it  not  conftantly  employed  and  drunk 
up  in  the  ufes  above  mentioned. 

In  the  walls  of  fome  private  houfes,  and  particularly  of  the  citadel,  a  weak  modern 
building  that  faces  the  Jereed,  there  is  a  great  confufion  of  altars,  granite  pillars, 
entablatures,  &c.  which  when  entire,  and  in  their  prop'er  fituations,  muft  have  been 
great  ornaments  to  the  city.  But  the  following  imperfect  infcriptions  are  all  that  fell 
in  my  way  ;  in  the  firfh  of  which  is  preferved  the  ancient  name,  as  it  may  be  prefumed, 
of  this  city.  And  from  this  circumftance,  together  with  the  Jugis  Aqua,  fo  particu- 
larly defcribed  by  Salluft,  and  appropriated  to  Capfa,  we  may  receive  fufficient  proof 
that  the  Capfa  of  Salluft  and  Ptolemy  were  the  fame  ;  notwkhitanding  what  Bochart  * 
and  Cellarius  t  have  fuppofed  to  the  contrary. 

Upon  afquare  Stone. 

. CRTVM  NOSTRORVM 

-  -  -  -  MAGISTRVM  MILIT    -  -  -  - 
TtNIANE  CAPSE 


Upon  a  Pillar. 

IMPERATOR  M.  AVRELIVS  ANTONTNVS  PIVS 
AVGVSTVS  PART.  MAX  BRiT.  MAX.  TR1B.  POT. 
COS. FEST. 

Gorbata  lies  four  leagues  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Gafsa,  with  a  brook  of  brackifh  water 
running  by  it ;  which  notwithstanding,  by  digging  pi's  and  letting  it  percolate  into 
them  through  the  interjacent  banks  of  fand,  becomes  thereby  tolerably  palatable.  It  is 
built  upon  one  of  thole  hemifpherical  hillocs  thaj:  lie  in  great  variety  round  about  it; 
affording  a  profpecl:  particular  and  delightful  enough  at  a  diftance.  Gorbata  fhould  be 
the  ancient  Orbita,  which,  together  with  Capfa,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the 
eaftern  cities  of  Adrumetum  ;  the  fhape  and  faftiion  perhaps  of  thefe  little  eminences 
might  have  given  occafion  to  the  name. 

After  Gorbata,  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  is  called,  Al  Jeridde, 
or  El  Jereed,  i.  e.  The  dry  Country,  being  of  the  very  fame  nature  and  qualify  with 
thofe  parts  of  Gastulia  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  Here  the  villages  are 
built  in  the  fame  manner,  with  mud  walls,  and  rafters  of  palm  trees  ;  fo  that  very 
little  more  will  be  required  in  the  dcfcription  of  this,  than  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Lake  of  Marks,  and  to  enumerate  the  principal  villages,  formerly  the  feats  of  the 
Cinethia,  Machlyes,  Aufes,  and  Maxyes  of  the  old  geography. 

We  are  to  obferve,  therefore,  that  there  are  few  or  no  antiquities,  nor  indeed 
any  thing  worthy  of  our  notice  at  Shekkah,  the  Cerbica  of  Ptolemy,  eighteen 
leagues  to  the  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Gafsa ;  at  Te-gewfe,  the  Tichafa,  twelve  leagues 
to  the  S.  W.  by  S. ;  at  Ebba,  the  Thabba,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Te-gewfe  ; 
at  Tozer,  the  Tifurus,  four  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Te-gewfe;  at  Nefta,  the 
Negeta,  five  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tozer.  In  crofting  the  Lake  of  Marks 
into  the  diftrift  of  Nftzowah,  the  like  remark  may  be  made  at  Telemeen,  the 
Almasna,  ten   leagues  to  the  E.S.E.   of  Te-gewfe  ;  at  Ebilleei  the  Vepillium,  two 

*  Chan.  1.  i.  c.24.  f   Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  91. 

12  leagues 
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leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  Telemcen  ;  and  at  the  many  other  villages  of  the  Jereed  ; 
though,  by  feveral  pieces  of  granite  and  other  marble,  by  the  almoft  furprifmg  prefer- 
vation  of  their  old  names,  by  a  word  or  two  likewife  of  fome  ancient  inlcription,  the 
Romans  may  be  traced  out  through  moft  of  thefe  villages.  The  trade  and  intereft  of 
them  all  lie  altogether  in  dates  ;  which  they  exchange  for  wheat,  barley,  linen,  and 
other  commodities  that  are  brought  hither  from  all  parts  of  this  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms.  At  Tozer  particularly,  whofe  dates  are  the  moft  efteemed,  and 
which  is  become  thereby  the  principal  mart,  there  is  a  great  traffic  carried  on  by 
feveral  merchants,  who  travel  once  a  year  as  far  as  the  Niger,  and  bring  with  them  from 
thence  a  number  of  black  flaves,  whom  they  ufually  exchange  for  dates,  at  the  rate  of 
one  black  for  two  or  three  quintals  of  that  fruit. 

The  Shibkah  El  Low-dean,  or  Lake  of  Maris,  divides  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tozer  from  thofe  in  the  province  of  Nif-zowah.  It  is  fo  called  from  a 
number  of  trunks  of  palm  trees  that  are  placed  at  proper  distances  to  direcl:  the  cara- 
vans in  their  marches  over  it.  Without  fuch  affiftances,  travelling  here  would  be  both 
dangerous  ana  difficult,  as  well  from  the  variety  of  pits  and  quick-fands,  that  could 
not  otherwife  be  avoided,  as  becaufe  the  oppofite  more  (as  we  may  properly  call  it), 
either  in  paffing  from  Te-gewfe  to  the  province  of  Nifzowah,  or  from  hence  to 
Te-gewfe,  has  no  other  tokens  to  be  known  by  befides  their  date  trees.  And  as 
thefe  are  rarely  feen  at  above  five  hours  diftance,  or  fixteen  miles  at  the  moft,  great 
miftakes,  without  fuch  convenient  marks  and  directions,  might  be  committed  in  paffing 
over  a  plain  of  this  extent,  where  the  horizon  is  as  proper  for  aftronomical  obfervations 
as  the  fea  itfelf. 

This  lake  reaches  near  twenty  leagues  from  E.  to  W.,  and  the  breadth,  where  I 
palled  it,  was  about  fix.  Yet  it  is  not  all  of  it  a  collection  of  water  j  there  being 
feveral  dry  places  interfperfed  all  over  it  that  look  Jike  fo  many  iflands,  to  which  they 
have  been  very  properly  compared  by  the  ancients.  To  the  eaftward  efpecially,  in  the 
fame  meridian  with  Telemcen,  there  is  one  of  thefe  iflands,  which,  though  uninhabited 
yet  is  very  large,  and  well  ftocked  with  date  trees.  The  Arabs  tell  us,  that  the 
Egyptians,  in  one  of  their  invafions  of  this  country,  halted  here  for  fome  time  j  and 
that  this  plantation  originally  fprung  from  the  ftones  of  thofe  dates  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  for  their  provifions.  And,  probably,  from  this  account  and  tradition, 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  circumambient  lake  might  have  been  called  Bahyre 
Pharaoune,  i.  e.  The  Plains  of  Pharaoh. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake,  with  regard  to  the  fea,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  river  Triton, 
mould  induce  us  to  take  it  for  the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  the  ifland 
I  have  mentioned  is  the  Cherfonefus  of  the  Sicilian  hiftorian  *,  and  the  Fhla  of  Hero- 
dotus. Pallas  t  likewife,  who,  with  the  Libyan  women,  attended  Sefoftris  in  his 
Afiatic  expedition,  and  was  fuppofed  to  owe  her  origin  to  this  lake,  might  have  made 
this  ifland  the  chief  place  of  her  refidence.  Mela  places  the  Palus  Tritonis  near,  or 
upon  the  fea  coaft  ;  and  Calliinachus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny  {,  on  this,  (/.  e.  on  the 
Cyrenaic)  fide  of  the  leffer  Syrtis  ;  both  which  circumftances  agree  with  the  prefent 
topography  of  this  lake.  But  we  (hall  ftill  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  river  Triton, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers,  is  made  to  pafs  through 

*  Ta;  $'  ut  Aua^ovaj  **  xtwcu  ;.  tihw  juiycstoy  (vto;  thj  T^itoiviJo;  ?>i/j«k,  m  «ito  T«  <r^>i/jt»To<  ov«/A»ua»  Xf^owTW. 
Diod.  £>ic.  Hill.  1.  iii.  p.  130. 

■f-  Tn»  A9«kxv  /iixj<»  t$o  TMTuv  w  x{°',*'»  yiyWI  [yiywij»l»wj  (fcuuawiim  lU  Tfiraioj  fforaftd  it  o»  xai  TgMWNM 
V£<xmyofittT$ai.      Id.  ibid.  1.  iii.  p.  142. 

\  Din.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

vol.  xv.  4  c  this 
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this  lake,  in  its  courfe  to  the  fea.  For  the  river,  (and  there  is  no  other  at  a  very- 
great  diftance)  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Gabs,  the  ancient  Tacape,  mull  undoubtedly, 
be  the  Triton;  yet,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  it  has  not  the  leaft  communication 
with  this  lake.  And  befides,  the  water  both  of  this  river  and  of  the  brook  of  El 
Hammah,  which  lies  nearer  to  the  lake,  is  very  fweet  and  wholefome :  whereas  that 
of  the  lake,  (and  indeed  of  moft  others  that  I  have  tafted  in  Africa)  has  a  falt- 
nefs  not  inferior  to  fea  water  ;  a  circumftance  which  alone  may  be  a  fufficient  proof, 
notwithftanding  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the  old  geography,  too  much  followed  by 
the  modern,  that  there  could  be  no  communication  betwixt  them.  This  circumftance, 
however,  may  be  a  proof  that  the  Lake  of  Marks,  or  the  Palus  Tritonis,  was  likewife 
the  Lacus  Salinarum  of  iEthicus  and  Ifidore. 

Leaving  Ebillee  and  Mags,  we  travel  near  30  miles  through  a  lonefome  uncom- 
fortable defert,  the  refort  of  cut-throats  and  robbers,  where  we  faw  the  recent  blood 
of  a  Turkifti  gentleman,  who,  with  three  of  his  fervants,  had  been  murdered  two  days 
before  by  thefe  aflafllns.  Here  we  were  likewife  ready  to  be  attacked  by  five  of  thefe 
Harammees,  who  were  mounted  upon  black  horfes,  and  clothed,  to  be  the  lefs  dif- 
cerned,  with  burnoofes  (i.  e.  cloaks)  of  the  like  colour.  But  finding  us  prepared  to 
receive  them,  they  came  up  peaceably  to  us,  and  gave  us  the  ajlemmah.  Through  all 
this  dreary  fpace  we  meet  with  neither  herbage  nor  water  till  we  arrive  within  a  few 
miles  of  El  Hammah. 

El  Hammah  lies  four  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Gabs,  being  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  the  Tunifeens,  where  they  have  a  fmall  caftle  and  garrifon.  The  old  city  is 
at  a  little  diftance,  ftill  preferving  fome  tokens  of  antiquity,  though  nothing  confider- 
able.  The  infcriptions,  particularly,  which  are  mentioned  by  Dapper*  and  Leo,  no 
longer  fubfift  ;  having  undergone  the  like  fate  with  the  other  ancient  monuments  and 
ftructures  of  this  place. 

El  Hammah,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  cities  of  the  like  name,  is  generally  called 
El  Hammah  of  Gabs,  i.e.  The  Baths  of  Gabs  or  Tacape;  the  fame  with  the  Aquas 
Tacapitanas,  which  might  be  its  ancient  name.  For  the  1 7  or  1 8  miles  in  the  Itinerary, 
which  is  the  diftance  betwixt  Tacape  and  the  Aquas  Tacapitanas,  is  the  very  fame  that 
lies  betwixt  Gabs  and  El  Hammah.  Thefe  baths  are  fheltered  from  the  weather  by 
low  thatched  hovels ;  and  their  bafons,  which,  like  thofe  at  Mereega,  are  about  twelve 
feet  fquare,  and  four  in  depth,  have,  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  fome 
benches  of  ftone  for  the  bathers  to  fit  upon.  One  of  thefe  baths  is  called  The  Bath 
of  the  Lepers ;  and  below  it  the  water  ftagnates  and  forms  a  pool,  the  fame  perhaps 
with  the  Lake  of  Lepers  mentioned  by  Leo.  A  fmall  rivulet  is  formed  by  the  water 
which  flows  from  thefe  baths ;  which,  after  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  number  and 
variety  of  fubdivifions  through  the  adjacent  gardens,  is  again  united  ;  and  in  directing 
its  courfe  towards  the  Lake  of  Marks,  becomes  rajhig,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fand. 
And  probably  this  circumftance,  together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  fources  of  the 
Triton  to  this  rivulet,  (though  they  have  not  the  leaft  communication  with  each  other) 
might  give  occafion  to  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  ancient  geographers,  of  deduc- 
ing the  Triton  from  the  Palus  Tritonis,  or  Lake  of  Marks.  And  this  may  be  the  more 
plaufible,  as  few  or  no  curious  perfons  have  hitherto  had  the  hardinefs  to  traverfe  over 
thefe  deferts,  the  abode  and  refort,  as  I  have  obferved,  of  cut- throats  and  aflaflins,  and 
confequently  where  there  could  have  been  no  opportunity  to  rectify  the  miftake. 

*  All.  Geogt.  vol.  vf.  p.  164.  J.  Leo,  p.  225. 
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The  principle  Arabs  of  this  Winter  Circuit  are  the  various  fubdivifions  of  the 
Farafheefe  and  Welled  Seide,  the  mofh  confiderable  and  numerous  tribes  of  this  king- 
dom. The  latter  extend  themfelves  chiefly  along  thofe  diftricts  that  have  been 
defcribed  under  the  names  of  Sahul  and  Dackul ;  but  the  Farafheefe,  who  poffefs 
the  midland  country,  are  more  frequently  met  with  near  Spaitla  and  Fuffanah.  The 
Nememfhah,  another  very  powerful  clan,  rarely  pay  any  homage  to  the  Tunifecns,  and 
rove  uncontroulably  to  the  weftward  of  the  Farafheefe  and  of  the  Welled  Seedy 
Boogannim,  as  far  as  Gellah  and  Tipafa,  even  to  the  very" douwars  of  tha  Henneifhah. 
Welled  Seedy  Boogannim,  with  their  fanctuary,  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  plains  of 
Fuffanah,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ellouleejah  and  Hydrah  ;  and  to  the  eafhvard  of 
them,  near  Sbeebah  and  Kifler,  are  the  encampments  of  the  Welled  Omian.  The 
Welled  Matthie  cultivate  the  rich  country  near  Youfef  and  Zowareen  ;  neither  do  the 
Welled  Ya-goubc  enjoy  a  lefs  fertile  fituation  near  the  walls  of  Keff.  The  Bedoweens 
upon  the  frontiers  are  the  Welled  Booguff,  who  frequently  difpute  the  paffage  of 
the  Serratt,  with  the  Woorgah,  a  formidable  clan  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
Algerines. 


PART  III. 

THE     NATURAL      HISTORY     OF     BARBARY:      PARTICULARLY     OF     THE     KINGDOMS     OF 

ALGIERS   AND   TUNIS. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Of  their  Hujbandry,    &c. 

§  I .  j—  Of  the  Air,   Winds,   Weather,   Seafons,   t°fc. 

rrHE  Tell,  or  cultivated  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  lying  betwixt  340  and  370  N.  lat. 
enjoy  a  very  wholefome  and  temperate  air,  neither  too  hot  and  fultry  in  fummer, 
nor  too  fharp  and  cold  in  winter.  During  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  that  I  attended 
the  factory  of  Algiers,  I  found  the  thermometer  twice  only  contracted  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  then  the  whole  country,  which  was  very  unufual,  was  covered  with  fnow  ; 
nor  ever  knew  it  rife  to  fultry  weather,  unlefs  the  winds  blew  from  the  Sahara.  The 
feafons  of  the  year  infcnfibly  fall  into  one  another  ;  and  the  great  equability  in  the 
temperature  of  this  climate  appears  further  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  barometer 
fhews  us  all  the  revolutions  of  the  weather  in  the  fpace  of  one  inch  and  ifc,  or  from 
29  inches  and  A  to  30  inches  ,+ . 

The  winds  are  generally  from  the  fea  ;  /'.  e.  from  the  W.  by  the  N.  to  the  E. 
Thofe  from  the  eaft  are  common  at  Algiers  from  May  to  September;  and  then  the 
weflerly  winds  take  place  and  become  the  molt  frequent.  Sometimes  alfo,  particularly 
about  the  equinoxes,  we  very  I .  lfibly  experience  that  force  and  impetuofity  which  the 
ancients  have  afcribed  to  the  Africus*,  or  S.  W.  wind,  called  La-betch  by  thefe 
mariners. 

*   Africus  finibundus  ac  mens  ab  occidentc  hiberno.     Senec.  Nat.  Qiixft.  5. 
Una  Eurufquc  Notufque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis 
AfKcUS.  Virg.  JEn.  t.  89. 

Lu&antcm  Icariis  fiuitibus  Africum 
Mtrcator  metuens.  Nor.  Carm.  1.  i.  od.  1. 

4  r.    2  Tll« 
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The  foutherly  winds,  t>r  thofe  from  the  Sahara,  which  are  ufually  hot  and  violent, 
are  not  frequent.  However,  they  blow  fometimes  for  five  or  fix  days  together  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  are  fo  exceffively  fuffocating,  that,  during  their  continuance,  the 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  generate  frelh  air,  are  obliged  frequently  to  fprinkle  the  floors 
of  their  houfcs  with  water  or  vinegar,  which  is  the  moft  refrefhing.  In  the  latter  end 
of  January  1730-31,  a  violent  hot  foutherly  wind  immediately  followed  the  thawing  of 
the  fnow  ;  which,  for  the  fpace  of  two  months,  had  covered  the  adjacent  country.  But 
both  thefe  phenomena  were  looked  upon  as  very  furprifing  and  unufual. 

The  winds  from  the  W.  the  N.  W.  and  the  N.  are  attended  with  fair  weather  in 
fummer,  and  with  rain  in  winter.  But  the  eafterly  winds,  no  lefs  than  the  foutherly, 
are  for  the  moft  part  dry,  though  accompanied  with  a  thick  and  cloudy  atmofphere  in 
moft  feafons.  It  is  particular  enough,  that  the  mountains  of  Barbary  and  thofe  of 
Italy  and  Spain  fhould  be  differently  affected  with  the  fame  wind.  For  the  former  are 
conftantly  clear  in  eafterly  winds,  but  capped  and  clouded  with  thofe  from  the  weft, 
particularly  a  little  before  and  during  the  time  of  rain ;  the  contrary  to  which,  I  am 
informed,  falls  out  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  barometer  rifcs  to  30  inches  re  or  A  with  a  northerly  wind,  though  it  be  attended 
with  the  greateft  rains  and  tempefts.  But  there  is  nothing  conftant  and  regular  in 
eafterly  or  wefterly  winds  j  though  for  three  or  four  months  together,  in  the  fummer,  . 
whether  the  winds  are  from  one  or  the  other  quarter,  the  quickfilver  ftands  at  about 
thirty  inches,  without  the  leaft  variation.  With  the  hot  foutherly  winds,  I  have  rarely 
found  it  higher  than  29  inches  and  vv,  which  is  alfo  the  ordinary  height  in  ftormy  wet 
weather  from  the  weft. 


A  Table,  /hewing  the  Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell  at  Algiers. 


From  Autumn  1730,  to  Spring  173 1 . 

Inches, 
Several  drizzling  fliowers  in  Sept. 
and  Oft. 
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Nov.  2 

11 
28 
29 

T.  30 

Dec.  1 

'7 
24 
27 
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o 


•73 
.So 

■35 
.20 

•45 
.00 

•45 
•53 
•'5 
.60 

•63 
•15 

•65 
.10 
.26 
.90 
.00 

•43 

.70 
.10 
.80 
.20 
.16 
■35 
■35 


From  Autumn  1732, 

to  Spring  1733 

Inches. 

oa.  7 

1 

•35 

11 

0 

•33 

J5 

4 

•25 

20 

0 

•25 

26 

1 

•35 

28 

1 

.00 

Nov.   i 

1 

■75 

6 

2 

.60 

1 1 

3 

•3° 

J5 

0 

.20 

18 

2 

.00 

~     29 

0 

•35 

Dec.  2 

0 

■53 

6 

0 

.90 

7 

1 

•43 

8 

0 

.10 

11 

0 

•45 

20 

0 

•5° 

24 

1 

•33 

26 

0 

■55 

28 

1 

.00 

3° 

0 

.10 

Jan.  13 

0 

•15 

16 

1 

•3° 

19 

0 

•3° 

Feb.  7 

0 

.20 

10 

0 

.90 

From 
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From  Autumn  I 730,  to  Spring  1 

731- 

Ii 

ches. 

Feb.   1 

0 

.85 

17 

0 

.80 

»9 

0 

•25 

22 

0 

•33 

*5 

0 

.60 

26 

0 

.80 

28 

0 

.20 

March   1 

0 

.20 

.,29 

0 

.25 

April  1 

0 

.80 

10 

0 

•25 

'3 

0 

•r5 

«5 

2 

•03 

24 

0 

•J3 

3° 

.68 

/'V«/n  Autumn  1732, 

'*  tyr/'wj  J  733 

Indies. 

II 

1 

.10 

'3 

0 

.90 

'9 
March  5 

0 
2 

.40 
•3° 

6 

0 

■95 

7 

1 

.00 

8 

0 

•30 

12 

0 

.90 

'3 
H 
'5 

0 
1 

0 

.90 
.85 
.65 

'9 
April   1 

0 
0 

•30 

.80 

4 

0 

■55 

9 

0 

•75 

16 

1 

.00 

17 

0 

•35 

3° 

May   2 

0 
0 

•30 
.50 

44 

•27 

The  ordinary  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  yearly  at  Algiers  is,  at  a  medium,  twenty, 
feven  or  twenty-eight  inches.  In  the  years  1723-4,  and  1724-5,  which  were  looked 
upon  as  dry  years,  there  only  fell  about  twenty-four  inches;  whereas,  in  1 730-1, 
which  may  be  placed  among  the  wet  years,  the  quantity  was  upwards  of  thirty. 
The  rains  were  ftill  more  copious  an.  1732-3,  amounting  to  more  than  forty  inches  • 
but  this  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  the  like  had  rarely  happened.  The  fhowers,  par- 
ticularly Oct.  15.  and  Nov.  11.  were  fo  remarkably  heavy  and  frequent,  that  the  pipes 
contrived  to  convey  the  rain  water  from  their  terraces,  as  they  call  the  tops  of  their 
flat  roofed  houfes,  were  not  wide  enough  to  receive  it.  Whilft  I  was  at  Tunis  in 
February  and  March  1727-8,  it  rained  forty  days  fucceffively ;  but  I  have  not  known 
the  like  at  Algiers,  where  it  feldom  rains  above  two  or  three  days  together,  after 
which,  there  is  ufually  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  more,  of  fair  and  good  weather. 

Little  or  no  rain  falls  in  this  climate  during  the  fummer  fcafon  ;  and  in  molt  parts 
of  the  Sahara,  particularly  in  the  Jereedc,  they  have  feldom  any  rain  at  all.  It  was 
likewife  the  fame  in  the  Holy  Land,  Prov.  xxvi.  1.  where  rain  is  accounted  an  unufual 
thing  in  harveft.  2  Sam.  xxi.  10.  where  it  is  alfo  mentioned,  "  from  harveft:,  till  rain 
dropped  on  them  ;"  i.  e.  their  rainy  feafon  fell  out,  as  in  Barbary,  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months  ;  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  month,  which  anfwers  to  our  January, 
being  defcribed  particularly  (Ezra  x.  9.  13.)  to  be  a  time  of  much  rain.  Babylon  is 
alfo  defcribed  by  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  506.  to  have  been  in  the  like  condition  with  Tozer, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Jereedc  :  K;p«a  <T  a  ^«kt«»*  -aSt  yxg  xxTopGc^Tzi,  fays  that 
curious  author. 

When  I  was  at  Tozer  in  December,  A.D.  1727,  we  had  a  fmall  drizzling  fhower 
that  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours ;  and  fo  little  provision  was  made  againft 
accidents  of  this  kind,  that  feveral  of  the  houfes,  which  are  built  only  as  ufual  (p.  42. 
138.)  with  palm  branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  fun,  correfponding  perhaps 
to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  untempcred  mortar,  Ezek.  xiii.  11.  fell  down  by  imbibing 
the  moifture  of  the  fhower.  Nay,  provided  the  drops  had  been  either  larger,  or  the 
fhower  of  a  longer  continuance,  or  eve/flowing,  in  the  prophet's  cxpreflion,  the  whole 

city 
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city  would  have  undoubtedly  diffolved  and  dropt  to  pieces.  The  like  alfo,  to  compare 
great  things  with  fmall,  might  have  happened,  upon  the  fame  occafion,  even  to 
iuch  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  as  are  made  of  brick  ;  the  compofition  whereof,  being 
only  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud,  and  (Exod.  v.  7.)  draw*,  nightly  blended  and  kneaded 
together,  and  afterwards  baked  in  the  fun,  would  have  made  as  little  refiftance.  The 
ftraw  which  keeps  thefe  bricks  together,  and  full  preferves  its  original  colour,  feems 
to  be  a  proof  that  thcfe  bricks  were  never  burnt,  or  made  in  kilns. 

§  2.  —  Of  their  Httjl'andry  and  ProduBs. 

THE  firft  rains  fall  here  fome  years  in  September,  in  others  a  month  later  ;  after 
which,  the  Arabs  break  up  their  ground,  in  order  to  fow  wheat  and  plant  beans. 
This  commonly  falls  out  about  the  middle  of  October  ;  but  the  fowing  of  barley,  and 
the  planting  of  lentils  and  garvancos,  as  they  call  the  cicer  or  chich  pea,  is  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later,  or  not  till  the  end  of  November.  If  the  latter  rains  fall  as  ufual 
in  the  middle  of  April,  (in  the  Holy  Land  we  find  they  were  a  month  fooner,  Joel  ii. 
23.)  the  crop  is  reckoned  fecure  ;  the  harveft  coming  on  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  heat  and  quality  of  the  preceding  feafons. 

Two  bufhels  and  an  half  of  wheat  or  barley  are  fufficient  to  fow  as  much  ground 
as  a  pair  of  beeves  will  plow  in  one  day  ;  which  is,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  equal  to  one 
of  our  acres.  I  could  never  learn  that  Barbary  afforded  yearly  more  than  one  crop  ; 
one  bufhel  yielding  ordinarily  from  eight  to  twelve,  though  fome  diftricts  may  perhaps 
afford  a  much  greater  increafe,  for  it  is  common  to  fee  one  grain  produce  ten  or  fifteen 
ftalks.  Even  fome  grains  of  the  Murwaany  wheat,  which  I  brought  with  me  to 
Oxford,  and  fowed  in  the  phyfic  garden,  threw  out  each  of  them  fifty.  But  Muze- 
ratty,  one  of  the  late  kaleefas,  or  viceroys  of  the  province  of  Tlemfan,  brought  once 
with  him  to  Algiers  a  root  that  yielded  fourfcore ;  telling  us,  that,  in  confequence  of 
a  difpute  concerning  the  refpe&ive  fruitfulnefs  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  the  Emeer 
Hadge,  or  prince  of  the  weftern  pilgrims,  fent  once  to  the  bafhaw  of  Cairo,  one  that 
yielded  fixfcore.  Pliny  f  mentions  fome  that  bore  three  or  four  hundred.  It  likewife 
happens,  that  one  of  thefe  ftalks  will  fometimes  bear  two  ears,  whilft  each  of  thefe  ears 
will  as  often  fhoot  out  into  a  number  of  leffer  ones,  thereby  affording  a  moft  plentiful 
increafe.  And  may  not  thefe  large  prolific  ears,  when  feven  are  faid  to  come  up  upon 
one  ftalk,  Gen.  xli.  5.  explain  what  is  further  mentioned,  ver.  47.  of  the  feven  fruit- 
ful years  in  Egypt,  viz.  that  "  the  earth  brought  tbem  forth  by  handfulls  ?" 

But  there  is  one  kind  only  of  wheat  and  barley  which  is  generally  cultivated  ;  and 
thefe  are  each  of  them  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  whilft  Oran  was  in  the  polTeflion 
of  the  Algerines,  our  Englifh  merchants  ufually  fhipped  off  from  thence  every  year 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  ton,  even  of  what  could  well  be  fpared  by  the  inhabitants. 
However,  they  both  of  them  differ  in  quality,  according  to  the  ground  whereon  they 
are  fown.  For  what  grows  upon  the  plains  of  Bufdeerah  is  accounted  the  beft  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis ;  whilft  at  Algiers,  the  corn  of  Teffailah  and  Zeidoure,  and  efpe- 

*  Pain's  coherent  lateres.     Phil.  Jud.  in  vita  Mofis. 

T  Tritico  nihil  eft  fertilius :  hoc  ti  Datura  tribuit,  quoniam  ea  mnxime  aliat  hominem  :  utpote  cum  e 
modio,  fi  fit  aptum  folum,  quale  in  Byzacio  Africa;  campo,  centeni  quinquageni  (centum  folum  alibi 
memoramur)  modii  reddantur.  Mifit  ex  eo  loco  Divo  Augufto  procurator  ejus  ex  uno  grano  (vix  credibile 
dictu)  quadringenta  paucis  minus  germina,  extantquc  de  ea  re  tpiftola:.  Mifit  et  Ncroni  fimilittr  cccxt 
•tipula*  ex  uno  grano.     Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  :o. 
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cially  the  Murwaany,  as  they  call  a  larger  fort  of  wheat  at  Medea,  keep  up  the  greatefl: 
reputation. 

Near  the  Sikke  and  Habrah,  in  the  Mattijiah,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hainan  below 
Conflantina,  and  all  along  the  Mejardah,  in  all  which  places  they  have  a  great  com- 
mand of  water  during  the  whole  Cummer,  the  inhabitants  cultivate  rice,  Indian  corn, 
and  particularly  a  white  fort  of  millet,  called  Drah  •',  which  they  prefer  to  barley,  in 
fattening  their  cattle.  The  fparrows,  which  in  the  open  country  build  upon  trees 
only,  the  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  other  little  birds,  are  fo  fond  of  this  grain,  that, 
when  it  grows  ripe,  they  are  obliged  to  watch  it,  and  hinder  them  from  fettling  upon 
it,  by  making  all  the  day  long  a  perpetual  fcreaming  and  noife.  The  extemporary 
booths  which  they  make  with  branches  of  trees,  reeds,  and  bulruflies,  to  fhelter  them- 
felves,  at  thefe  times,  from  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and  are  entirely  neglected  and 
forfaken  in  the  other  feafons,  may  bs  the  fame,  and  for  the  like  purpofe,  with  the  cot- 
tage in  a  vineyard,  and  with  the  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  mentioned,  Ifa.  i.  8.  as 
emblems  of  the  dilconfolate  ftate  of  Jerufalem. 

Oats  are  not  cultivated  at  all  by  the  Arabs,  the  horfes  of  this  country  (unro?  axoc7;o-ac, 
Horn.  II.  z.  506.)  feeding  altogether  upon  barley  and  flraw,  the  latter  of  which,  as  their 
grafs  is  never  made  into  hay,  is  the  ufual  fodder  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  we  learn 
from  1  Kings  iv.  24.  where  it  is  faid,  they  brought  barley  and  jlraw  for  the  horfes  and 
dromedaries.  —  Like  an  ox  that  eateth  hay,  Pfal.  cvi.  fhould  be,  like  a  beeve  that  eateth 
grafs. 

Thefe  nations  continue  to  tread  out  their  corn  after  the  primitive  cuftom  of  the  Eaft. 
Inflead  of  beeves,  they  frequently  make  ufe  of  mules  and  horfes,  by  tying  in  like 
manner  by  the  neck  three  or  four  of  them  together,  and  whipping  them  afterwards 
round  about  the  Nedderst,  as  they  call  the  treading  floors,  (the  Libyca  area,  Hor.) 
where  the  (heaves  lie  open  and  expanded,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  placed  and 
prepared  with  us  for  threfhing.  This  indeed  is  a  much  quicker  way  than  ours,  though 
lefs  cleanly.  Tor  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air, Hoi.  xiii.  3.  upon  any  round  level 
plat  of  ground,  daubed  over  with  cow's  dung,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  earth, 
fand,  or  gravel  from  rifing ;  a  great  quantity  of  them  all,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, mufl  unavoidably  be  taken  up  with  the  grain.  At  the  fame  time,  the  flraw, 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  as  their  chier  and  only  fodder,  is  hereby  fhattered  to 
pieces;  a  circumftance  very  pertinently  alluded  to,  2  Kings  xiii.  7.  where  the  King 
of  Syria  is  faid  to  have  made  the  Ifraelites  like  the  ditfi  by  thrcjhing. 

After  the  grain  is  trodden  out,  they  winnow  it  by  throwing  it  up  againfl  the  wind 
with  a  fhovel ;  the  to  tt%q\>,  Matt.  iii.  12.  Luke  iii.  17.  there  rendered  a  fan,  too  cum- 
berfome  a  machine  to  be  thought  of.  Whereas,  the  text  fhould  rather  run,  whofe 
fhovel,  or  fork,  the  ^y»\tpv  '■Jou-mov,  as  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Merrick,  rather  takes 
it  to  be,  which  is  a  portable  inurnment,  is  in  his  hand,  agreeable  to  the  practice  that 
is  recorded,  Ifa.  xxx.  24.  where  both  the  fhovel  and  the  fan  are  mentioned,  as  the 
chaff  that  is  thereby  carried  away  before  the  -wind,  is  often  alluded  to,  Job  xxi.  18. 
Pfal.  i.  4.  Ifa.  xxix.  5.  and  xxxv.  5.  Hof.  xiii.  3.  The  broken  pieces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image  particularly  are  very  beautifully  compared,  Dan.  ii.  25.  to  the  chaff  of 
the  fummcr  thrcjhing  floor  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

•  The  Draba  Arabum  of  the  botanifts,  though  a  quite  different  plant,  unqueftionabty  comes  from  this, 
the  former  being  a  fpecies  of  Thlafpi,   with  which  millet  has  no  manner  of  affinity. 

\  This  Ggure  and  life  of  the  Neddcr  feema  to  be  implied,  1.  In  the  Hebrew  name  }"^j|  goran,  from 
whence  perhaps  the  Greek  yufoj,  and  the  Latin  gyrus  :  2.  In  the  Greek  appellation  a.?.m  :  and,  j.  In  the 
Ethiopic,  amtly;  viz.  from  whipping  the  cattle  that  tread  out  the  corn  round  about  or  in  a  circle. 

After 
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After  the  grain  is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in  tnattamores,  or  fubterraneous  maga- 
zines, as  the  cuftom  was  formerly  of  other  nations  *,  two  or  three  hundred  of  which 
are  fometimes  together,  the  fmallefl  holding  four  hundred  bufhels.  Hirtiusf  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  Africans  made  ufe  of  thefe  pits  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their 
provifions  from  an  enemy.  It  is  more  probable,  that  they  were  contrived  in  thofe 
earlier  ages,  as  they  continue  to  be  to  this  day,  for  the  greater  eafe  and  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  either  the  ancient  Nomades,  or  the 
prefent  Arabs,  would  be  at  the  expence  of  eretling  ftore-houfes  of  ftone,  when  they 
could,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  at  every  flation  where  they  encamped  to  gather 
in  their  harvelt,  be  ferved  with  thefe. 

Beans,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  and  garvancos  are  the  chiefeft  of  their  pulfe  kind. 
Peafe,  which  till  of  late  were  known  in  the  gardens  only  of  the  feveral  Chriflian  mer- 
chants, are  fown  with  the  firft  rains,  and  bloffom  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  Beans  are  ufually  full  podded  at  that  time,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  fpring ;  which,  after  they  are  boiled  and  ftewed  with  oil  and  garlic, 
are  the  principal  food  of  perfons  of  all  diftin&ions.  After  them,  lentils,  kidney  beans, 
and  garvancos  begin  to  be  gathered  ;  the  firft  of  which  are  drefied  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  beans,  diflblving  eafily  into  a  mafs,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate 
colour.  This  we  find  was  the  red  pottage  which  Efau  from  thence  called  Edom,  ex- 
changed for  his  birth-right  J.  But  garvancos  are  prepared  in  a  different  manner, 
neither  do  they  grow  foft,  like  other  pulfe,  by  boiling ;  and  therefore  never  conflitute 
a  difli  by  themfelves,  but  are  flrawed  fingly  as  a  garnifh  over  cufcafowe,  pillowe,  and 
other  difhes.  They  are  befides  in  the  greatefl  repute,  after  they  are  parched  in  pans 
and  ovens ;  then  affuming  the  name  of  leblebby.  This  feems  to  be  of  the  greatefl 
antiquity,  for  Plautus  §  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  very  common  in  his  time  ;  the  like  ob- 
fervation  we  meet  with  in  Ariftophanes  || :  neither  is  there,  as  far  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, any  other  pulfe  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  leblebby  therefore  of  thefe 
times  may  probably  be  the  ('V|5  kali)  parched  pulfe  ^[  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
Caflianus  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  rguyxMx  of  the  Greek  authors**.  They  have  like- 
wife  been  taken  ft  for  the  pigeons'  dung  mentioned  at  the  fiege  of  Samaria.  And, 
indeed,  as  the  cicer  is  pointed  at  one  end,  and  acquires  an  afh  colour  in  parching,  the 
firft  of  which  circumftances  anfwers  to  the  figure,  the  other  to  the  ufual  colour  of 
pigeons'  dung,  the  fuppofition  is  by  no  means  to  be  difregarded. 

After  their  corn  and  pulfe,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  the  roots,  pot-herbs,  and  fruit, 
of  which  there  is  not  only  great  plenty  and  variety,  but  a  continuance  or  fucccflion, 
at  leaft  of  one  kind  or  other,  throughout  the  whole  year.  To  give  therefore  a 
fpecimen  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  of  Barbary,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  turnips, 
carrots,  and  cabbages,  are  equally  good  and  common  in  mofl  feafons.  The  lift  el 
hafhoure,  a  fmall  parfnip-like  turnip,  with  fibrous  roots,  has  a  tafte  fo  agreeably 
pungent,  that  it  is  held  in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  fold  by  weight.  A  turnip  like  this 
is  fometimes  brought  from  Hamburgh,  lettuce,  or  chofs,  according  to  the  generical 

*  Utilifliine  fervantur  (frumcnta)  in  fcrobibus,  quos  Siros,  (£u$8f,  ,Var.  1.  i.  c.57.)  vocant,  ut  in 
Cappadocia  et  in  Thracin.  In  Hifpania  et  Africa,  ante  omnia,  ut  ficco  folo  fiant,  curant  :  mox  ut  palea 
fubfternatur.  Prieterea  cum  fpica  hi  a  conduntur,  [non  ita  hodie  mos  Africa:  eft],  Ita  frumcnta  ii  nullus 
fpiritus  penetrct,  ceitum  tit  nihil  maltficum  nafci.     Plin.  J.  xviii.  c.  30. 

f   Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.   §  57.  J  Gen.  xxv.  30.  and  34. 

§   Tain  frictum  ego  ilium  reddam,  quam  friftum  eft  cicer.     Plant,  in  Bacch.  iv.  v.  ver.  7. 

A^axiTM th£!?»i$u.     Arittoph.  in  Pace.  ^J  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.     Vid.  Hieronyir.  Vers. 

**■  Supeiintulit  canillium  habens  cicer  fridum,  quod  illi  TguyaAix  (i.  e.  Bullaria)  vucant.  Caflian. 
Collat.  viii.  ff  Vid.  Boch.  Hicroz.  par.  port.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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name.  Endive,  crefs,  chervil,  fpinage,  all  forts  of  beets,  with  the  young  (hoots  of 
the  wild  and  garden  artichoke,  are  in  feafon  from  October  to  June ;  and  then  follow, 
during  the  reft  of  the  fummer,  calabafhas,  mellow-keahs  *,  bedinjanns,  and  tomatas  ; 
each  of  them  in  its  turn  gives  a  relifh  to  their  foups  and  ragouts.  Neither  mould  cazbar 
or  coriander  be  omitted,  as  it  has  always  a  principal  fhare  in  the  Moorifh  cookery. 
Sellery  and  colliflowers  arrive  here  to  great  perfection.  They  are  fown  in  July,  and 
fit  for  gathering  the  February  or  March  following.  I  have  feen  feveral  colliflowers 
very  white,  folid,  and  compact,  that  meafured  a  yard  or  more  in  circumference. 
They  begin  to  gather  mufk,  and  water  melons,  about  the  latter  end  of  June  ;  the 
firft  of  which  are  little  fuperior  in  tafte  to  our  own,  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  a 
proper  heat,  have  rarely  or  never  been  raifed  to  perfection  in  the  northern  climates. 
Doubtlefs  the  water  melon,  or  angura,  or  piffacha,  or  dillah,  as  they  call  it  here,  is 
providentially  calculated  for  the  fouthern  countries,  as  it  affords  a  cool  refreshing 
juice,  affuages  thirft,  mitigates  feverifli  diforders,  and  compenfates  thereby,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  for  the  exceflive  heats  not  fo  much  of  thefe  as  of  the  more  fouthern 
diftrifts. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fruit  garden,  we  are  to  begin  with  the  palm  tree,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  large  plantations  in  the  maritime  as  well  as  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country  ;  though  fuch  only  as  grow  in  the  Sahara,  viz.  in  Gastulia  and  the  Jereeda, 
bring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  They  are  propagated  chiefly  from  young  fhoots,  taken 
from  the  roots  of  full  grown  trees,  which,  if  well  tranfplanted  and  taken  care  of,  will 
yield  their  fruit  in  their  fixth  or  feventh  year  ;  whereas,  thofe  that  are  raifed  imme- 
diately from  the  kernels,  will  not  bear  till  about  their  fixteenth.  This  method  of 
raifing  the  poin£,  or  palm,  and  (what  may  be  further  obferved)  that,  when  the  old 
trunk  dies,  there  is  never  wanting  one  or  other  of  thefe  offsprings  to  fucceed  it,  may 
have  given  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  bird  f  of  that  name  dying,  and  another  arifing 
from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  thefe  trees  are  male  and  female,  and  that  the  fruit  will  be  dry 
and  infipid  without  a  previous  communication  with  the  male.  In  the  month  of  March 
or  April  therefore,  when  the  fheaths  that  reflectively  inclofe  the  young  clufters  of 
the  male  flowers  and  the  female  fruit,  begin  to  open,  at  which  time  the  latter  are 
formed  and  the  firft  are  mealy,  they  take  a  fprig  or  two  of  the  male  clufter,  and 
infert  it  into  the  flieath  of  the  female ;  or  elfe  they  take  a  whole  duffer  of  the  male 
tree,  and  fprinkle  the  meal  or  farina  of  it  oyer  feveral  clufters  of  the  female  J.  The 
latter  practice  is  common  in  Egypt,  where  they  have  a  number  of  males ;  but  the 
trees  of  Barbary  are  impregnated  by  the  former  method,  one  male  being  fuftlcient  to 
impregnate  four  or  five  hundred  females  §. 

The  Africans  call  this  operation  Dthuckar,  which  we  may  render  the  fecundating,  or 
admijjion  of  the  male.   The  fame  word  is  likewife  ufed,  inftcad  of  the  ancient  caprificatio  ||, 

*  Mellou-keah,  or  mulookiah,  NTfl /0»  a3  'n  l'ie  Arabic,  is  the  fame  with  the  mclochia,  or  cor- 
chorus  J.  B.  II.  982.  J.  R.  H.  259.  being  a  poddid  fpecics  of  mallows  whofe  pods  are  rough,  of  a 
glutinous  fubllance,  and  ufed  in  moll  of  their  difhes.  Mcllow-kcah  appears  to  be  little  different  in  name 
from  HI /0»  Jon  xxx-  4-  which  we  render  mallows  ;  though  fome  other  plant  of  a  more  faltifh  talte,  and 
lefs  nnui  idling  quality  (as  it  is  joined  with  the  roots  of  juniper  trees)  may  be  rather  intended. 

-r   Vid.  Phn.  lib.  xiii.  c.  4.     Bochart  Hieroz.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  parr.  pod.  p. 2. 

J   Plin.  1.  xiii.  c  4.  expiefles  this  by,   Pulvcre  tantum  infperfo  focminis. 

§   Vid.  Phytogr.   No.  204. 

||  Vid.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  xv.  c.  19.  Menfe  Junio,  circa  folftitium  caprificandx  funt  arbores  fici,  id 
ed,  fufpendendi  grotfi  ex  caprilico,  lino,  velut  ferra,  pertuli.  Pallad.  De  re  rud.  l.iv.  Caprilicaii 
(inquit  Sipontinus)  ed  adhibita  caprifico,  ne  fruflus  propinquse  ficus  ante  maturitatcm  decidant,  providerc. 
Vid.  Steph.  Thes.  in  voce. 
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for  the  impending  a  few  figs  of  the  male,  or  wild  fig  tree,  upon  the  female,  to  hinder 
the  fruit  from  dropping  off,  or  degenerating. 

I  was  informed,  that  the  palm  tree  arrives  to  its  greateft  vigour  about  thirty  years 
after  tranfplantation,  and  continues  fo  feventy  years  afterwards,  bearing  yearly  fifteen 
or  twenty  clufters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  After 
this  period,  it  begins  gradually  to  decline,  and  ufually  falls  about  the  latter  end  of  its 
fecond  century.  '  Cui  placet  curas  agere  fasculorum,'  fays  Palladius,  OcT:.  12.  « de 
palmis  cogitet  conferendis.' 

This  ^xvSqov  (P'jtov  requires  no  other  culture  and  attendance,  than  to  be  well  watered 
once  in  four  or  five  days,  and  to  have  a  few  of  the  lower  boughs  lopt  off,  whenever 
they  begin  to  droop  or  wither.  Thefe,  whofe  flumps  or  pollices,  in  being  thus 
gradually  left  upon  the  trunk,  ferve,  like  fo  miny  rounds  of  a  ladder,  to  climb  up 
the  tree,  either  to  fecundate  it,  to  lop  it,  or  to  gather  the  fruit,  are  quickly  fupplied 
with  others,  which  gradually  hang  down  from  the  top  or  crown,  contributing  not 
only  to  the  regular  and  uniform  growth  of  this  tall,  knotlefs,  beautiful  tree,  but  like- 
vile  to  its  perpetual  and  raoft  delightful  verdure.  To  be  exalted,  Ecclus  xxiv.  14.  or, 
to  ftourifo  like  the  palm  tree,  are  as  jult  and  proper  expreflions,  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  this  plant,  as  to  fpread  abroad  like  a  cedar,  Pfal.  xcii.  1 1. 

It  is  ufual  with  perfons  of  better  fafhion,  upon  a  marriage,  at  the  birth  or  circum- 
cifion  of  a  child,  or  upon  any  other  feafl  or  good  day,  to  entertain  their  guelts  with 
the  honey,  or  dipfe  as  they  call  it,  of  the  palm  tree.  This  they  procure,  by  cutting 
off  the  head  or  crown  (the  sirMoirn  of  Theophraftus,  to  which  the  Hazazon  Tamar  is 
fuppofed  to  relate)  of  one  of  the  more  vigorous  plants,  and  fcouping  the  top  of  the 
trunk  into  the  fhape  of  a  bafon,  where  the  fap  in  afcending  lodges  itfelf,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  quarts  a  day,  during  the  firft  week  or  fortnight ;  after  which,  the 
quantity  daily  diminifhes,  and,  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  the  juices  are 
entirely  confumed,  the  tree  becomes  dry,  and  ferves  only  for  timber  or  firewood. 
This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  lufcious  fweetnefs  than  honey,  is  of  the  confidence  of 
a  thin  l'yrop,  but  quickly  grows  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality,  and 
giving  by  diftillation  an  agreeable  fpirit  or  ardky,  according  to  the  general  name  of 
ihefe  people  for  all  hot  liquors  extracted  by  the  alembick. 

After  the  palm,  we  are  to  defcribe  the  Lotus  *,  whofe  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  hiftory.  The  Lotophagi  alfo,  a  confiderable  people  of  thefe  and  the  adjacent 
deferts,  received  their  name  from  the  eating  of  it.  Herodotus  f  informs  us,  that  the 
fruit  was  fweet  like  the  date ;  Pliny  J,  that  it  was  of  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  of  a 
faffron  colour;  and  Theophraftus  §,  that  it  grew  thick,  like  the  fruit  of  the  myrtle 
tree.  From  which  circumftances,  the  lotus  arbor  of  the  ancients  appears  to  be  the 
fame  plant  with  the  Seedra  of  the  Arabs.  This  fhrub,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
Jereede,  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of 
the  ziziphus,  or  jujeb;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  fmaller, 
and  more  lufcious,  at  the  fame  time  the  branches,  like  thofe  of  the  paliurus,  are 

*  Phyt.  No.  265. 

f  Herod,  p.  278.     Scyl.  Perip.  p.49.     Strab.  Geogr.  1.  xvii.  p.  1 188.     Ptol.  Geogr.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

%  Africa  infignem  arborem  Loton  gignit  **  magnitudes  qux  pyro,  quanquam  Nepos  Cornelius  brevem 
tradat.  **  Magnitude)  huic  fabae,  color  croci,  fed  ante  maturitatem  alius  atque  alius,  ficut  in  uvis. 
Nafcitur  denfus  in  ramis  myrti  modo,  non  ut  in  Italia  cerali  :  tarn  dulci  ibi  cibo,  ut  nomen  etiam  genti 
tcrrxque  dederit,  nitnis  hofpitali  advenarum  oblmone  patriae,  &c.     Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  17. 

1  O  Ji  xagTO,-  11X1x0;  x.ua.fj.0^  Tn-rar.trai  h.  &.'o-Tfg  01  /ScTgi/S;-,  /j.iraCa.XXm  to;  ^goias.  <J>i/itoi  Sf  xaflaTff  to  /xv^ra. 
o-agetXXviXa,  wkxvo;  (~i  tojv  |9Xi-.(-i»''  KrSic^syo;  m  it  tsij  AwTO^^'Oi;  x«X«jus»«is*  yXvXYj-  i)&5*  x«»  eKmn;.  Theophv 
Hill.  Plant,  lib.iv.  c.  4. 

neither 
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neither  fo  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  This  fruit  is  ftill  in  great  repute,  taftes  fome- 
thing  like  gingerbread,  and  is  fold  in  the  markets  all  over  the  fouthem  diftricts  of 
thefe  kingdoms.  The  Arabs  call  it  Aneb  enta  el  Seedra,  or  the  jujeb  of  the  SeeJra, 
which  Olavus  Celfius  had  fo  great  an  opinion  of,  that  he  has  defcribed  it  as  the 
Dudaim  of  the  S.  S. 

Moft  of  the  other  fruit  trees  of  this  country  are  common  in  Europe ;  of  which  the 
almond,  the  moft  early  bearer,  flowers  in  January,  and  gives  its  fruit  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  Apricots  are  fit  to  gather  in  May  ;  but  the  fafhee,  or  mafculin?  apricot, 
is  fomewhat  later,  though  much  preferable,  as  the  eating  of  it  is  never  attended  with 
furfeits.  Whereas  the  common  apricot  occafions  a  variety  of  fevers  and  dyfenteries, 
and  is  therefore  known  in  the  Frank  language  by  the  name  of  Matza  Franca,  or  the 
killer  of  Cbrijlians.  Apricot  is  a  corruption  of  prascoqua,  (in  the  modern  Greek 
jrEflixoxx.a),  on  account  of  its  forwardnefs. 

In  June,  there  are  two  or  three  forts  of  plums  and  cherries,  which  are  neither 
plentiful  nor  delicious.  However,  the  cherry  was  formerly  in  fo  much  efteem,  that 
it  was  called,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  Hab  el  melleck,  i.  e.  The  berry  of  the  King.  About 
this  time  likewife,  is  the  feafon  for  tout  or  mulberries  ;  but  apples  and  pears  are  not 
ripe  before  July  or  Auguft,  when  both  of  them  are  in  plenty  and  variety  enojeh; 
though,  if  the  fultan,  i.  e.  the  king  pear,  is  excepted,  all  the  reft  are  greatly  inferior  t  > 
the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  our  climate  •,  neither  will  any  of  them  keep  till  the  autumn. 

The  black  and  white  boccorc,  or  early  fig  *,  (the  fame  we  have  in  England,  and  which 
in  Spain  is  called  breba,  quafi  breve,  as  continuing  only  a  fhort  time),  is  produced  in 
June,  though  the  kermez,  or  kermoufe,  the  fig  properly  fo  called,  which  they  preferve, 
and  make  up  into  cakes  t,  is  rarely  ripe  before  Auguft.  I  have  alfo  feen  a  long  dark- 
coloured  kermoufe,  that  fometimes  hangs  upon  the  trees  all  the  winter.  For  the  ker- 
moufe, in  general,  continue  a  long  time  upon  the  tree  before  they  fall  off;  whereas, 
the  boccores  drop  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and,  according  to  the  beautiful  allufion  of 
the  prophet  Nahum,  (iii.  1  2.)  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater  upon  being  foaken.  We 
may  obferve  further,  that  thefe  trees  do  not  properly  bloflbm,  or  fend  out  flowers,  as 
we  render  DIDH,  Hab.  iii.  1 7.  They  may  rather  be  faid  to  fooot  out  their  fruity 
which  they  do  like  fo  many  little  buttons,  with  their  flowers,  fmall  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  inclofed  within  them.  But  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  fig-tree,  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  Holy  Eand. 

Ne&arines  and  peaches  are  ripe  towards  the  middle  of  July,  the  former  being  much 
larger  than  ours,  and  of  a  better  tafte  ;  and  the  latter,  befides  their  excellent  flavour, 
will  commonly  weigh  ten  ounces.  Auguft  produces  the  firft  pomegranates  ;  fome  of 
which  are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pound  weight.  The  pomegra- 
nates, or  malum  Punicum,  as  originally  brought  from  Phoenicia,  was  formerly  one  of 
the  moft  delicate  fruits  of  the  eaft,  Numb.  xiii.  23.  and  xx.  5.  Deut.  viii.  8.  Cant.  iv.  13. 
the  orange,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  or  the  nectarine,  not  having  made  their  progrefs  fo 
early  to  the  weftward.     Neither  ought  we  to  omit  the  prickly  pear,  or  the  fruit,  as  it 

*  Bakurib,  Ileb.  nTDD»  P'imus  fruftus  ct  prrccox.  Gol.  Significat  ficum  prxcocera,  prodromum, 
five  prothericam.     Schiod.  Lex.  Jcr.  xxiv.  z.     Hof.  ix.  ic. 

f  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  When  they  are  juft  formed,  or  not  come  to  maturity,  they  are  the  Q*J)3  phagim, 
i.e.  the  o?.Di9oi  (7!/xx,  tltix,  Cant.  ii.  1 3.  Apoc.  vi.  1  3.  and  the  gro(Ti,  Plio,  1.  xiii.  C.  7.  which  terms  may 
relate  alfo  to  the  immature  fruit  both  of  the  fummer  and  winter  crop*.  Dried  figs  were  the  caricx  or 
ar^aSi;,  and  j"l*  "IJflJ,  as  cakes  of  figs  were  called  rraXxin  and  JZ*'?3'T  Fig!  .ire  likewife  taken  for  the 
Vp>  or  fummer  fruit,  fo  often  named  iu  fcripture.  Kermez  or  kermoufe,  the  Barbary  name  for  figs,  may 
have  relation  to  coreus,  the  green  or  fcarlet  berry,  or  kermez,  which  gives  the  cu'mfuu  dye,  thefe  figs  being 
often  of  a  red  or  violet  colour  ;  \\\q  feus  violate*,  as  the  botauilts  call  thun. 

4  H  2  is 
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is  commonly  thought  to  be,  of  the  opuntia  ;  called,  perhaps  from  being  firft  brought 
to  them  from  Spain,  kermez  naflarah,  or  the  fig  of  the  Chrijlians.  Several  families 
live  upon  it  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  though  it  is  never  known  to 
tinge  the  urine  of  a  bloody  colour,  as  it  does  in  America,  from  whence  this  fruit,  or 
the  tena  (for  that  is  its  proper  Indian  name,  not  unlike  Heb.  ]KD  or  rUND  ficus) 
originally  came. 

The  wall-nut,  and  the  olive,  which  only  bears  copioufly  every  other  year,  are  propa- 
gated all  over  Barbary.  In  fome  places  alfo  they  have  the  piftachio  tree  ;  as  alfo  the 
chefnut,  which  is  fmaller,  though  of  as  good  a  relifh  as  thofe  from  France  or  Spain. 
But  the  hafel-nut  *,  the  filbert,  the  ftrawberry,  the  goofeberry  alfo,  and  currant  t,  are 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  productions  of  this  climate. 

The  grape  ripens  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  is  ready  for  the  vintage  in 
September.  The  wine  of  Algiers,  before  the  locufts  deftroyed  the  vineyards  in  the 
years  1723  and  1724,  was  not  inferior  to  the  belt  hermitage,  either  in  brifknefs  of 
tafte  or  flavour.  But  fince  that  time,  it  is  much  degenerated,  having  not  hitherto 
(1732)  recovered  its  ufual  qualities  ;  though  even  with  this  difadvantage,  it  may  ftill 
difpute  the  preference  with  the  common  wines  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  lemon,  and 
fometimes  the  Sevil  orange  tree,  is  always  in  a  fucceflion  of  fruit  and  bloflbms  ;  but 
the  China,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  having  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  of  that 
name  much  later,  is  ftill  confidered  as  a  foreigner,  and  bears  only  towards  the  latter 
end  of  autumn.  I  need  not  mention  the  quince,  the  medlar,  the  jubeb,  and  fervice 
tree,  becaufe  their  fruit  is  no  where  in  great  repute  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  trees  them- 
felves  are  the  leaft  ornaments  of  the  fruit  garden.  Thofe  plants  which  more  imme- 
diately relate  to  the  flower  or  the  phyfic  garden,  are  ranged  together  alphabetically  in 
the  Phytographla. 

But  we  fhould  not  leave  thefe  gardens,  without  obferving,  that  there  is  nothing 
laid  out  in  them  with  method,  beauty,  or  defign  ;  the  whole  being  a  medley  only,  or 
confufion  of  fruit-trees,  with  beds  or  plantations  of  cabbages,  turnips,  beans,  garvancos, 
he. ;  nay,  fometimes  of  wheat  and  barley  interfperfed.  Fine  walks,  parterres,  and 
flower-plats,  would  be  to  thefe  people  the  lofs  of  fo  much  profitable  foil  ;  as  planting 
in  order  and  regularity,  the  ftudy  of  foil  and  comports,  or  the  aiming  at  any  new  im- 
provements, would  be  fo  many  deviations  from  the  practice  of  their  anceftors,  whofe 
footfteps  they  follow  with  the  utmoft  devotion  and  reverence. 

§  3 Of  the  Soil,  Salts,  Mineral  Waters,  Hot  Springs,  Zsfc. 

THE  foil,  which  fupports  all  trees  and  vegetables,  is,  for  the  mod  part,  of  fuch  a 
Ioofe  and  yielding  contexture,  that,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  an  ordinary  pair  of 
beeves  is  fufficient  in  one  day  to  plow  a  whole  acre  of  it. 

*  J")*}  Heb.  [Z.uc3  'S  interpreted,  (Gen.  xxx.  37.)  the  ha/el  tree,  inftead  of  the  almond-tree,  according  to 
the  true  fignification.  What  is  rendered  nuts  likewife,  Cant.vi.  II.  fhould  have  been  fpecified,  and  called 
wall-nuts  ;  the  Heb.  ]}tf  njouze,  and  the  Arabic  jeuz,  being  the  fame.  CD'DOJ  a^°>  which  we  render 
limply  nuts,  Gen.  xliii.  !  I.  mould  be  the pi/laclno-nuts. 

•f  Thefe  have  attained  among  the  botanifls  the  name  riles  or  ribefium,  very  probably  from  the  rhiles  of 
the  Arabian  phyficians,  though  of  a  different  kind  ;  the  latter  being  with  a  parfnip-like  root,  with  rough 
leaves,  like  buglos  or  echium,  but  larger  and  broader,  the  root  and  leaves  whereof  being  pounded  and 
iqucezed,  yield  a  tart  rcfrefhing  juice,  which  is  ufed  by  the  Turks  in  their  (herbets  and  cooling  liquors. 
As  this  therefore  has  a  great  affinity  in  talle  with  the  juice  of  the  goofeberry  and  currant  ;  thefe,  in  want 
or  deficiency  of  the  former,  might  have  been  fubltituted  in  their  place,  and  have  alfumed  the  fame  name, 
The  dock  above  mentioned  is  thus  defcribed,  viz*  Lapathum  acetofum  orientale  maximum  et  montanum  ; 
Syris,  rcbafs.     Beith,  apud  Golium. 

In 
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In  the  falt-petre  works  of  Tlemfan,  they  contract  about  fix  ounces  of  nitre  from 
every  quintal  of  this  foil,  which  is  there  of  a  dark  colour  ;  and  at  Doufan,  in  Gactulia, 
Kairwan,  and  fonie  other  places,  they  have  the  like  quantity  from  a  loamy  earth,  of  a 
colour  betwixt  red  and  yellow.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  the  banks  of  feveral  rivers, 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  are  ftudded  all  over  with  nitrous  and  faline 
knobs  and  exudations,  which,  befides  the  depth  of  the  foil,  fhew  us  likewife  how  well 
it  is  faturated  with  thefe  minerals. 

For  to  this  grand  and  inexhauftible  fund  of  falts,  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  attribute 
the  great  fertility  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  remarkable*,  and  (till  con- 
tinues to  be  fo,  without  any  other  manuring,  than  burning  in  fome  few  places  the  weeds 
and  ftubble.  However,  it  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  and  for  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count, that  the  province  of  Bizacium,  formerly  in  fo  much  repute  for  its  fertility, 
fhould  at  prefent  be  the  moft  barren  and  unprofitable  part  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

That  fait  is  here  the  chief  and  prevailing  mineral,  appears  as  well  from  the  feveral 
fait  fprings  and  mountains  of  fait,  as  from  the  great  number  of  falinas  and  fhibkas,  that 
we  meet  with  almoft  in  every  diftricTt-  The  Wed  el  Mailah,near  the  weftern  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  the  Serratt  upon  the  eaftern;  the  Hammam  Mellwan, 
nine  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Algiers  ;  the  Salt  River  of  the  Beni  Abbefs,  which  runs 
through  the  Beeban  ;  that  of  the  Urbyah,  near  the  Tittery  Dofh  ;  that  from  Jibbel 
Woofgar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantina  ;  the  Mailah,  that  falls  into  the  Shott 
over  againft  MefTeelah  ;  the  Bareekah,  as  it  paffes  by  Nickowfe  ;  and  the  river  of 
Gorbata,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Jcreed  :  thefe,  I  fay,  befides  feveral  rills  and  foun- 
tains of  lefler  note,  are  all  of  them  either  very  fait  or  brackifh.  The  water  of  the 
river  Gorbata  is  made  very  palatable,  by  letting  it  percolate  through  fome  contiguous 
banks  of  fand,  into  little  pits  which  are  occafionally  dug  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  other 
rivers,  having  deeper  channels,  and  running  through  a  richer  mould,  are  not  capable 
of  the  like  filtration. 

The  falt-pits  near  Arzew  lie  furrounded  with  mountains,  and  take  up  an  area  of 
about  fix  miles  in  compafs.  They  appear  like  a  large  lake  in  winter,  but  are  dry  in 
fummer,  the  water  being  then  exhaled,  and  the  falts  that  are  left  behind  become 
chriftalized.  In  digging  for  this  fait,  they  pafs  through  different  layers  of  it,  whereof 
fome  are  an  inch,  others  more  in  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  faline 
particles  wherewith  the  waters  were  impregnated  before  their  refpective  concretions. 
In  the  like  manner  we  find  the  Salinas  betwixt  Carthage  and  the  Guletta  ;  thofe  of  the 
Shott,  and  of  other  places,  either  bordering  upon,  or  lying  within  the  Sahara. 

Jibbel  Had-dcffa  is  an  entire  mountain  of  fait,  (ituated  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Marks.  The  fait  of  it  is  of  a  quite  different  quality  and  appearance  from 
that  of  the  falina;,  being  as  hard  and  folid  as  ftone,  and  of  a  reddifh  or  purple  colour. 
Yet  what  is  wafhed  down  from  thefe  precipices  by  thefe  dews,  attains  another  colour, 
becomes  as  white  as  fnow,  and  lofes  that  fhare  of  bitternefs  which  is  in  the  parent  rock 
fait.  It  may  very  properly  be  laid  to  have  loft,  if  not  all.  yet  a  great  deal  at  leaft  of 
its  original  favour.  The  fait  of  the  mountains  near  Lwotaiah  and  Jibbel  Minifs,  is  of 
a  grey  or  blueifh  colour;  and,  without  fubmitting  to  the  like  accidental  purification, 
as  at  Ilad-deffa,  is  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  ;  the  firft  efpecially  being  fold  at  Algiers 

•  Non  quicquid  Libya's  terit 

Fervent  area  mtflibus.  Sencc.  in  Ihyejl. 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.  //or.  Sat.  1.  ii.     Stil.  3.  87, 

Pofliiltat  Libycas  medes.         Marl.  Epig.  1.  vi.  86. 

for 
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for  a  penny  an  ounce,  which  is  a  great  fum,  confidering  the  finall  value  of  common 
fait  all  over  this  kingdom. 

Of  the  like  quantity  and  flavour  is  the  fait  of  the  Lake  of  Marks,  and  of  the  other 
leffer  plains  of  the  fame  nature.  Thcfe  are  ufually  called  fibkah  or  fhibkah,  i.  e.  faltijh 
pints  of  ground ;  and  lie  commonly  under  water  in  winter,  when  they  appear  like  fo 
many  extenfive  lakes ;  but  are  dry  in  fummer,  when  they  may  be  taken  for  fo  many 
bowling  greens  prepared  for  the  turf.  Such  of  the  fhibkas  as  have  a  hard  and  folid 
bottom,  without  any  mixture  of  gritty  mould,  retain  the  fait  that  lies  cryflalized  upon 
them  after  rain;  but  others,  which  arc  of  a  more  oozy  abforbent  nature,  feldom  pre- 
ferve  any  faline  incruftations  upon  their  furfaces.  The  chief  fubflratum  of  the  Lake  of 
Marks,  is  like  a  teflelated  pavement,  made  up  of  various  little  cubes  of  common  fait ; 
but  in  thofe  fhibkahs  that  are  of  a  foft  and  oozy  compofition,  as  near  Warran  and 
Kairwan,  I  could  never  obferve  any  fait  that  was  concreted  ;  though  the  earth  of  them 
all  is  very  pungent  to  the  tongue,  and  by  a  proper  folution  and  management,  would 
undoubtedly  yield  a  copious  portion  of  it. 

I  have  feen  fome  large  pieces  of  fal  gem  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Beni 
Mezzab;  but  fait  petre,  called  mellah  haee,  or  live  fait,  by  the  Arabs,  is  never,  that 
I  know,  found  in  fubftance  or  concreted,  being  always  extra&ed  by  art.  For  which 
purpofe,  feveral  troughs  of  brick  or  flone  are  erected,  with  wooden  grates  for  their 
bottoms  ;  and  after  having  lined  them  within  with  mats  made  of  dwarf  palm  or  fpar- 
tum,  they  fill  them  with  falt-petre  earth,  fprinkling  it  with  water  every  fix  or  eight  hours, 
for  five  or  fix  days  together.  The  water,  by  foaking  through  the  earth,  engages  all 
the  nitrous  particles  that  are  lodged  in  its  way  ;  and,  draining  afterwards  through  the 
mats,  falls  into  finall  cavities,  made  on  purpofe  to  receive  it.  When  they  have  thus 
obtained  a  fufficient  quantity  of  brine,  they  pour  it  into  caldrons,  boil  it  up  and  refine 
it.  There  are  feveral  works  of  this  kind  at  Tlemfan,  Bifcara,  and  Kairwan,  befides 
others  that  are  carried  on  privately  among  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs. 

The  principal  ufe  of  their  falt-petre,  is  in  the  compofition  of  ba-route,  or  gun- 
powder;  whereof  the  fulphur  comes  moflly  from  Europe,  whilft  the  afhes  of  the  bur- 
wak,  or  king's  fpear,  or  afphodelus,  are  rather  chofen  than  thofe  of  charcoal.  Thcfe 
people  are  well  enough  inftrucled  in  the  art  of  graining  the  gun-powder  ;  though  fome- 
thing  is  Mill  wanting,  either  in  the  ingredients  themfelves,  or  in  the  proportions  of 
ihem,  one  ounce  from  our  powder  mills  being  equivalent  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  that  which  is  made  in  thefe  countries. 

Befides  the  feveral  fpringsand  rivulets  of  fait  water,  which  I  have  here  enumerated, 
thefe  countries  abound  likewife  with  others  that  partake  of  fulphur  and  other  minerals. 
In  which  clafs,  befides  the  Ain  Kidran,  or  Fountain  of  Tar,  and  the  Hamdh,  a  rich 
fpaw  water  or  acidula  near  the  river  Bifhbeih,  we  may  place  the  feveral  Hammams*, 
or  Therms.  The  Ain  cl  Houtc,  which  falls  into  the  Tafha,  together  with  the  greateft 
number  of  the  fprings  of  the  Jereed,  are  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm  ;  whilft 
thofe  of  Seedy  Ebly,  Warran,  below  Tlemfan,  thofe  of  Mellwan,  El  Hammah  of 
Gabs,  and  the  lower  bath  at  Mereega,  are  of  a  more  intenfe  heat,  and  very  proper  to 
bathe  in.  But  the  Hammam  Mefkoutecn,  and  the  upper  bath  at  Mereega,  are  much 
too  hot  for  that  intention  ;  the  former  boiling,  as  I  made  the  experiment,  a  bread  of 
mutton  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  From  whence  our  Humums. 

The 
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The  Ain  El  Houte,  and  the  fprings  of  Gafsa  and  Tozer  nourifh  a  number  of  fmall 
fifties,  of  the  mullet  and  perch  kind,  both  of  them  of  an  eafy  digeftion.  Of  the  like 
quality  are  the  other  waters  of  the  Jereed  ;  all  of  them,  after  they  become  cold,  being 
greedily  drunk  by  the  inhabitants.  That  particularly  of  El  Hammah  is  perfectly  clear 
and  tranfparent,  and  as  foft  to  the  palate  as  rain  water.  Unlefs  therefore  the  fulphur- 
eous  or  other  effluvia  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  charged  with,  quickly  fly  off,  all  the 
great  virtues  afcribed  to  the  bathing  in  it,  confift  only  in  their  genial  warmth,  and  in 
promoting  thereby  a  copious  perfpiration. 

Befides  the  ftrong  fulphureous  fleams  which  iffue  from  the  Hammam  Mcfkouteen, 
the  water  is  moreover  of  fo  intenfe  a  heat,  that  the  rocky  ground  which  it  runs  over,  to 
the  diftance  fometimes  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  calcined  by  it.  When  the  fubftance  of 
thefe  rocks  is  foft,  and  of  an  uniform  fubftance  and  contexture,  then  the  water,  by 
making  equal  impreffions  upon  them  on  all  fides,  leaves  them  in  the  fhape  of  cones  or 
hemifpheres,  which  being  ufually  fix  feet  in  height  and  breadth,  the  Arabs  imagine 
them  to  be  fo  many  tents  of  their  predecefibrs,  turned  into  ftone.  But  when  thefe 
rocks,  befides  their  ufual  foft  chalky  fubftance,  contain  likewife  fome  layers  of  harder 
matter,  not  fo  eafily  diilolved  or  calcined,  then  according  to  the  figures  of  thefe  layers, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance  which  the  water  thereby  meets  with,  we  are  enter- 
tained with  a  confufion  of  traces  and  channels,  imagined  to  be  fheep,  camels,  horfes, 
nay,  fometimes  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  undergone  the 
like  tate  with  their  tents,  of  being  converted  into  ftone.  Thefe  fountains,  I  obfer'ed, 
had  been  frequently  ftopped  up,  or  rather,  ceafing  to  run  at  one  place,  broke  out  in 
others;  which  circumftance  feems  not  only  to  account  for  the  number  of  cones,  but 
for  that  variety  likewife  of  traces  that  are  continued  from  one  or  other  of  them,  quite 
down  to  the  river  Zenati,  whofe  channel  is  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

This  place,  thus  diftinguifhed  by  thefe  fountains,  gives  back,  in  riding  over  it,  the 
like  hollow  fallacious  found  with  the  Salfatara,  near  Naples,  and  made  us  not  a  little 
afraid  of  finking  every  moment  through  it.  And  as,  from  thefe  circumftances,  the 
ground  below  was  probably  hollow,  may  not  the  air  within  thefe  caverns,  by  efcaping 
through  thefe  fountains,  afford  that  mixture  of  flirill,  murmuring,  or  deep  founds, 
one  or  other  of  which  are  perpetually  hilling  out  with  the  water  ?  The  Arabs  (to  quote 
their  ftrcngth  of  imagination  once  more)  affirm  thefe  founds  to  be  the  mufic  of  the  Je- 
noune,  or  fairies,  who  are  fuppofed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  make  their  abodes 
at  this  place,  and  to  be  the  grand  agents  in  all  thefe  extraordinary  founds  and  ap- 
pearances. 

There  are  likewife  here  other  natural  curiofities,  worthy  of  our  notice.  For  the 
chalky  ftone,  being  calcined  or  diffolved  by  the  fcalding  water,  into  a  fine  impalpable 
powder,  and  carried  down  afterwards  with  the  ftream,  lodges  itfelf  upon  the  lips  of 
the  channels ;  or  elfe  by  embracing  fome  intervening  twigs,  ftraws,  or  other  bodies, 
immediately  hardens  ;  and  fhooting  into  a  bright  fibrous  fubftance  like  the  afbeltos, 
forms  itfelf  into  a  variety  of  glittering  figures  and  beautiful  cryftallizations. 

The  river  of  El  Hammah,  and  others  in  the  Jereed,  which  are  often  very  large  and 
copious,  have  their  fources,  which  are  fometimes  one  or  two  at  moft,  in  large  extenfive 
plains,  far  removed  from  any  chain  of  mountains  ;  and  as  little  or  no  rain  falls  into 
thefe  diftricts,  this  circumftance  alone  feems  to  be  no  fmall  teftimony  in  favour  of  that 
fyftem,  which  deduces  the  origin  of  fountains  from  the  great  abyfs.  The  wells,  which 
I  have  taken  notice  of  in  Wadr  eag,  feeni  further  to  confirm  it. 

5  The 
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The  weight  of  the  water  of  the  Hammam  Mereega  is  to  that  of  rain  water,  as  336  to 
830 ;  that  of  Warran,  as  837  ;  that  of  Mefkouteen,  as  850  ;  and  that  of  Mellwan, 
as  910.     I  had  no  convenience  or  opportunity  of  weighing  the  reft. 

§  4.  — Of  the  Earthquakes. 

BESIDES  the  hot  mineral  effluvia  that  are  continually  difcharged  bv  thefe  therms,  or 
Hammam,  there  ftill  remain  below  the  furface,  fome  vaft  and  inexhauflible  funds  of 
fulphur,  nitre,  and  other  inflammable  bodies,  of  which,  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  earthquakes  may  be  a  fufficient  proof.  The  earthquakes,  ann.  1723  and  1724, 
Ihook  down  a  number  of  houfes,  and  ftopt  the  courfe of  feveral  fountains  ;  but  by  one 
of  thofe  violent  concuffions,  ann.iyib,  a  large  piece  of  ground  at  Warn  re,  lying  in  an 
eafy  defcent,  with  a  well,  a  few  trees,  and  a  farm  houfe  upon  it,  glided  down,  all 
together,  for  the  fpace  of  a  furlong,  till  they  were  one  or  other  of  them  (topped  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  Harbeene,  that  empties  itfelf  there  into  the  Shelliff.  Several  of 
the  breaches,  together  with  fome  pieces  of  the  houfe  turned  upfide  down,  lie  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  to  this  day  a  (landing  monument  of  this  cataftrophe. 
I  was  informed,  that  the  like  accident  happened,  at  the  fame  time,  in  fome  of  the 
mountainous  diftricts  of  Boujeiah  and  El  Khadarah  ;  literally  anfvvering,  in  fome  de- 
gree at  lead,  to  the  expreffion  of  the  Pfalmift,  that  the  mountains  flipped  like  rams,  and 
the  little  hills  like  young  Jheep  ;  or  that  the  earth  jhall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and 
fhall  be  removed  like  a  cottage,  Ifa.  xxiv.  20.  The  greateft  fhock  which  we  perceived 
at  Algiers,  (1724)  reached  from  Miliana  to  Bona,  the  air  being  then  cle^r  and  tem- 
perate, and  the  quickfilver  Handing  at  the  greateft  height  ;  whilit  other  concufllons 
were  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  of  fmall  extent.  At  thefe  times,  the  barometer  was 
not  affected  with  any  fudden  alterations,  neither  was  there  any  occafional  change  in  the 
air,  which  was,  as  at  other  times,  of  its  ufual  temperature,  without  being  more  calm 
or  windy,  hazy  or  ferene. 

Earthquakes  alfo  have  fometimes  been  felt  at  fea.  In  the  fame  year,  when  I  was  aboard 
the  Gazella,  an  Algerine  cruifer  of  fifty  guns,  bound  to  Bona  to  relieve  the  ganifon, 
we  felt  three  prodigious  fhocks,  one  after  another,  as  if  a  weight,  at  each  time  of 
twenty  or  thirty  ton,  had  fallen  from  a  great  height  upon  the  ballaft.  This  happened 
when  we  were  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Seven  Capes,  and  could  not  reach 
ground  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathom.  The  captain,  Haflan  Rice,  told  me,  that 
a  few  years  before,  when  he  .was  upon  a  cruife,  he  felt  a  much  greater,  at  the 
diftance  of  forty  leagues,  as  they  computed,  to  the  weftward  of  the  rock  of  Lifbon. 

The  earthquakes,  during  my  ftay  at  Algiers,  fell  out  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  or  in  the  autumn,  a  day  or  two  after  great  rains  *.  The  caufe  perhaps  may 
arife  from  the  extraordinary  conftipation  or  clofenefs  of  the  earth's  furface  at  fuch 
times,  whereby  the  fubterraneous  ftreams  will  be  either  fent  back  or  confined;  whereas, 
in  fummer,  the  whole  country  being  full  of  deep  chinks  and  chafms,  the  inflammable 
particles  have  an  eafier  efcape. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  expeft  an  earthquake  every  year,  and  fome  of  them  think  they  follow 
their  great  rains.  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Introd.  to  the  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  p.  44.  Phil,  Tranf,  No.  zeej. 
p.  77.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  ii.  cap.  80.  takes  notice  of  the  fame  thing. 
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§ Of  their  Quarries,   Wells,  FoJIIs,  Minerals,   C9V. 

WE  cannot  trace  any  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  or  fcarce  any  other  branch  of 
the  natural  hiflory,  much  lower  than  the  furface.  Thofe  quarries  of  marble  *,  which 
are  taken  notice  of  by  the  ancients,  are  not  known  at  prelent ;  and  indeed  the  fmall 
quantity  of  marble  that  appears  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  moft  fumptuous  buildings  of 
this  country,  would  induce  us  to  believe,  that  either  there  never  were  fuch  quarries, 
or  that  the  marble  was  lent  away  to  other  places. 

The  materials  that  were  ufed  in  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  this  country,  as  Jol  Casfa- 
rea,  Sitifi,  Cirta,  Carthage,  &c.  are  not  fo  much  different,  either  in  their  colour  or 
texture,  from  the  ftift  and  harder  kinds  of  the  Heddington  ftone  near  Oxford  ; 
whereas,  the  marble  of  Numidia,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  ancient  authors,  was  of  the  fineft 
contexture,  and  ufed  upon  the  moft  fumptuous  occafiofis.  Solinus  calls  it  eximium 
marmor,  cap.  xxvi.  and  Suetonius  (in  J.  Cajfare)  mentions  a  column  of  it  that  was 
erected  to  Julius  Cafar,  with  this  infeription,  patri  patriae.  The  colour  was  yellow, 
with  red  or  purple  lpots  or  ftreaks. 

Sola  nitet  flavis  Nomadum  decifa  metallis 
Purpura. 

Pap.  Slalius.  de  P.aln   Elr.  369. 

Errors,  in  accounts  of  this  kind,  might  well  be  made,  from  lapis  and  marmor  being 
indifferently  ufed  for  each  other. 

The  wells,  except  in  Wadreag  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Sahara,  are  rarely  of  any 
great  depth;  and,  in  digging  them,  I  often  obferved,  that  after  the  foil  was  removed, 
they  paffed  through  fome  layers  of  gravel,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  of  clay,  till 
they  arrived  at  a  foft  fleaky  (tone,  the  fure  indication  of  water.  In  feveral  places  near 
Algiers  and  Bona,  this  fort  of  (tone  lies  immediately  upon  the  furface,  and  is  frequently 
very  beautifully  gilded  all  over  with  gold-like  mica:,  or  fpangles;  as  the  fparry  matter, 
which  fills  up  the  nffures,  glitters  with  thofe  that  imitate  filver.  I  never  faw,  neither 
could  learn,  that  agates,  or  ftones  of  the  like  beauty,  were  natives  of  this  country. 
Even  the  common  flint  ftone,  which  moft  other  nations  have  in  plenty,  is  fo  rarely 
found,  in  fome  parts  of  Barbary  at  leaft,  that  our  merchant  veflels  that  took  in  a  quan- 
tity of  them  in  the  Downs  for  balfaft,  difpofed  of  them  at  Algiers  for  feven  millings  the 
quintal. 

Foffils,  or  fuch  figured  ftones  as  are  owing  to  the  deluge,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
a  catalogue  by  themfelvesf.  If  we  begin  then  with  the  defcription  of  the  felenites,  we 
may  obierve,  that  it  will  fometimes  fpread  itfelf  over  whole  acres  of  the  woody  and 
mountainous  diftrict.  A  tranfparent,  ftriated,  yellow,  and  fometimes  flefli  coloured 
talk  or  gyplum,  lies  often  expanded,  in  thin  cakes,  over  fome  rocky  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
A  few  cryflal-like  hides  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Boujeiah  ;  as  a  plenty  of  dark 
coloured  double  coned  cryflals  difcover  themfelves  upon  thole  of  Ellou-leejah.  Thefe, 
with  a  variety  of  cawk  and  figured  fpurs,  are  the  neareft  approaches  which  the  mineral 
juices  of  this  climate  make  towards  the  topaz  and  the  diamond. 

Befides  the  common  mould  or  foil  that  has  been  already  treated  of,  there  are  two  or 
three  forts  of  pipe  and  potter's  clay  ;  the  former  of  vrhich  generally  burns  red. 
Cimolia  likewife,  or  fullers  earth,  is  dug  in  great  abundance,  as  is  alfo  the  fteatites,  or 
foap  earth,  which  is  in  great  efteem  and  fervice  in  their   bagnios,  for  warning  and 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hilt.  1.  v.  c.  3.     Suliiiu*  Polyhilt.  c.  26.    f  See  tht«  catalogue  iu  the  ColUdanca.  (Or.  cd.) 

vol.  xv.  41  foftening 
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foftening  the  fkin.  Steinomarga,  or  lac  lunas,  which  the  Arabs  fometimes  ufe  as  a 
fvptic,  lies  ufually  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  futures  of  the  rocks  ;  whilft  a  coarfe  fort,  both 
of  umbre  and  ochre,  with  a  hard  fpecies  of  almagra  or  Spanifh  bole,  more  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Tell. 

The  minerals  that  I  have  difcovered,  are  flill  fewer  in  number  than  the  earths,  among 
which  we  may  reckon  a  few  fpecies  of  talk,  and  the  gold  and  filver-like  micas  above 
mentioned.  Some  of  the  latter  are  found  in  great  quantities  ;  and  when  they  occur 
without  any  mixture  or  alloy  of  talky  or  felenitical  fubftance,  they  are  ufed,  by  the 
hojiahs  or  writers  of  this  country,  inftead  of  fand,  for  the  abforbing  of  ink  upon  paper. 
In  pounding  alabafter  or  gypfum,  we  often  meet  with  fmall  gold-like  nodules,  not 
unlike  the  regular  mathematical  bodies ;  but  the  gold  and  filver-like  marcafites  or 
pyrites  of  Ellou-leejah,  Medea,  and  fome  other  places,  are  in  no  regular  form,  being 
fometimes  globular,  fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  the  mefentery,  kidney,  and  fuch  like 
figures  as  they  ufually  affunie  in  other  places.  I  have  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  nigricia 
fabrilis,  or  black  lead,  which  was  taken  up  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  and  luppofed 
to  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  current,  from  the  coafl  of  Barbary. 

Lead  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  that  have  been  hitherto  difcovered.  The  latter  is 
white  and  good,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  being  chiefly  dug  and  forged  by  the 
Kabyles  of  the  mountainous  diftricts  of  Bou-jeiah  ;  and  from  thence  is  brought,  in 
fhort  bars,  to  the  markets  of  that  place  and  Algiers.  They  have  a  great  plenty  of  the 
ore  upon  the  mountains  called  Dvvee  and  Zikkar,  near  Miliana ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
rich  and  ponderous,  with  a  mixture  fometimes  of  cinnabar,  though  no  works  have  been 
carried  on,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  at  either  of  thofe  places.  The  lead  mines  at  Jibbel 
Rif-fafs,  at  Wannafhreefe,  and  among  the  Beni  Bootaleb,  near  the  Caffir  Atture,  are  all 
of  them  very  rich  ;  and,  provided  they  were  under  a  better  regulation,  would  produce 
an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  ore,  as  well  as  metal.  The  method  of  refining  is,  by 
putting  layers  of  wood  and  ore  alternately  upon  each  other,  and  then  fetting 
fire  to  the  pile.  They  frequently  extract  eighty  pounds  weight  of  pure  metal  from  one 
quintal  of  the  ore. 

The  filver  and  copper  mines  of  the  Tingitanians  are  looked  upon  with  an  envious 
eye  by  the  Algerines ;  though  poffibly  their  own  mountains,  by  further  fearches  and 
experiments,  would  afford  the  fame.  About  thirty  years  ago,  the  deys  of  Algiers  were 
encouraged,  by  fome  Spanifh  renegadoes,  to  fearch  for  filver  ore  in  the  mountains  of 
Fernan,  near  Medea.  They  would  probably  have  fucceeded  better  in  trying  for  copper; 
as  they  have  here,  as  well  as  Tmolga,  not  far  to  the  weftward,  feveral  large  ftrata  of 
ponderous  ftones  diverfified  with  green  efflorefcences.  One  of  the  fpecimens  that  I 
brought  with  me  from  thence,  feems  alfo  to  fhoot  into  a  variety  of  tin  grains.  But  as 
none  of  thefe  ores,  if  they  be  really  fuch,  have  been  put  to  the  teft,  a  fmall  fhare  only 
of  fuch  riches  as  may  be  called  fubterraneous  can  be  claimed  by  thefe  regencies.  For 
the  ftory  which  they  are  pleafed  to  tell  of  Mahomet  Bey's  plough-fhares,  is  applicable 
enough  to  this  branch  of  the  natural  hiftory  that  I  am  now  explaining.  This  prince, 
whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  dethroned  by  his  fubje&s  ;  but  having  the  reputation  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
kymia,  as  they  call  the  philofopher's  ftone,  Ibrahim  Hojiah,  then  dey  of  Algiers, 
engaged  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  dignity,  upon  promife  of  being  let  into  the  fecret. 
The  conditions  were  accordingly  accepted,  and  Mahomet  was  reftored  -r  who,  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  covenant,  forthwith  fent  the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  no  fmall  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  number  of  mattocs  and  plough-fhares  ;  thereby  emblematically  inftructing 
him,  that  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom  was  to  arife  from  a  diligent  attendance  -upon  agri- 
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culture  and  hufbandry,  and  that  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  which  he  had 
promifed  to  make  him  acquainted  with,  was  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  con- 
verting   A    GOOD   CROP   OF    COfiN    INTO    GOLD. 

§  6.  —  Of  Ras  Sem,  or  the  Petrified  Village  in  the  Cyrenaica. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  branch  of  the  natural  hiflory  of  Barbary,  with  fome  re- 
marks upon  the  pretended  petrified  city  at  Ras  Sem,  in  the  province  of  Darha,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tripoly.  This  place  then,  which  lies  fix  days  journey  to  the  S.  of  Bingaze, 
the  ancient  Berenice,  in  the  greater  Syrtis,  has  been  occafionally  taken  notice  of  in  the 
firft  edition,  at  p. 383.  note  2.  where  it  was  obferved,  "that  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
there,  befides  fome  petrifications,  as  might  well  be  accounted  for  from  the  deluge ; 
which  likewife  had  been  already  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world."  In  treating 
likewife  of  the  violent  heat  which  attends  the  deferts  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  I  took  notice, 
(p.  379.  note  1.)  that,  at  Saibah,  a  few  days  journey  beyond  Ras  Sem,  towards  Egypt, 
"  there  is  a  whole  caravan  confifting  of  men,  afies,  and  camels,  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  been  preferved  at  that  place.  The  greater!:  part  of  thefe  bodies  (till  con- 
tinue perfect  and  entire,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  drynefs  of  die  climate  ;  and  the 
tradition  is,  that  they  were  all  of  them  originally  furprifed,  fuftbeated,  and  dried  up,  by 
the  hot  fcorching  winds  that  fometimes  frequent  thefe  deferts." 

The  Arabs,  who  are  as  little  converfant  in  geography  and  natural  hiflory,  as  they  are 
artful  and  ingenious  enough  in  fable  and  romance,  had  here  a  very  favourable  and  lucky 
opportunity,  by  jumbling  and  connecting  together  the  petrifications  of  Ras  Sem,  with 
thefe  preferved  bodies  at  Saibah,  to  projedt  and  invent  the  plan  of  the  petrified 
city  in  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  drefs,  wherein  it  is  commonly  defcribed.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  true  matter  of  fact,  and  all  that  may  be  depended  upon  in  this  flory. 

It  was  however  a  fubject  much  inquired  into  whilft  Cauem  Aga,  the  Tripoly  ambaf- 
fador,  refided  lately  at  London.  He  reported  *  from  a  thoufand  perfons,  as  he  faid, 
and  particularly  from  a  friend  of  his  of  great  veracity,  who  had  been  upon  the  fpot, 
that  "  this  fcence  of  petrifications  confifted  of  a  large  town,  in  a  circular  figure  f, 
which  had  feveral  ftreets,  fhops,  and  a  magnificent  caflle  belonging  to  it. — That  this 
friend  of  his  faw  there  different  forts  of  trees,  but  moftly  the  olive  and  the  palm  ;  all 
of  them  turned  into  a  blueilh  or  cinder-coloured  (tone. — That  there  were  men  alfo  to 
be  ken  in  different  poftures  and  attitudes  ;  fome  of  them  exercifing  their  trades  and 
occupations,  others  holding  ftuffs,  others  bread,  &c.  in  their  hands.  —  The  women  like- 
wife  were  fome  of  them  giving  fuck  to  their  children,  others  were  fitting  at  their  knead- 
ing troughs,  &c. —  That  in  entering  the  caflle,  there  was  a  man  lying  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent bed  of  (tone,  with  the  guards  Handing  at  the  doors,  armed  with  pikes  and  fpears. 
— That  he  faw  different  forts  of  animals,  fuch  as  camels,  oxen,  affes,  horfes,  fheep, 
and  birds,  (nay,  the  very  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  are  enumerated  in  other  accounts),  all 

*  This  account,  with  a  great  many  more  relating  to  the  fame  fubjeft,  which  will  be  afterwards  t.'ken 
notice  of  and  examined,  were  collected  and  communicated  to  me  by  our  very  worthy  prehdent  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  LL.  D. 

■\  The  very  learned  antiquarian,  Dr.  Stukely,  in  an  ingenious  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  (174  )  upon 
this  fubjeft,  fuppofea  Ras  Sem  to  be  a  patriarchal  prophylafti'3,  or  fcrpentiue  temple,  like  Stone  Hcnge, 
and  othtr  the  like  ftruftures  of  the  Druids.  But  we  have  no  credible  account,  nor  indeed  any  account  at 
all,  that  there  is  any  fuch  like  circular  buildings  at  Ras  Sem.  Neither  can  Sir  Clniftopher  Wren's,  or  Sir 
lfaac  Newto'.i's  opinion,  viz.  that  Ras  Sem  came  from  Africa,  be  better  fupported.  It  is  much,  if  there 
were  any  models  of  this  kind,  that  I  fliould  not  have  met  with,  or  at  lead  heard  of  one  or  other  of  them, 
in  thofe  many  places  and  diftrich  of  Africa  which  I  have  been  acquainted  with; 
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of  them  converted  into  ftone,  and  of  the  above  mentioned  colour.  In  one  of  thefe  hif- 
tories,  fome  of  thefe  bodies  are  faid  to  want  their  heads,  others  a  leg  or  an  arm : 
and  fo  far  agree  with  the  caravan  of  preferved  (not  petrified  bodies)  above  recited.  It 
is  further  related,  that  feveral  pieces  of  petrified  money  *  had  been  brought  from 
thence;  fome  of  which  were  of  the  bignefsof  a;i  Englilh  milling,  charged  with  a  horfe's 
head  on  one  fide,  and  with  fome  unknown  characters  on  the  other."  This  is  the  fub- 
fbnce  of  that  variety  of  reports  which  have  been  given  and  related  of  this  place,  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  pcrfons  f. 

Several  ftories  and  relations  of  the  like  transformation  of  living  creatures  into  ftone, 
are  collected  by  Aldrovandus,  in  his  Mufeum  Metallicum,  p.  823.  where,  amongft 
others,  he  gives  us  the  hiftory,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  groupe  of  figures,  confilting  of 
men,  fheep  and  camels,  converted  into  ftone.  As  Tartary  is  reported  to  be  the  fcene 
of  this  transformation,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  fame  ftory  which  is  recorded 
by  Anthony  Jenkinfon  J,  in  his  map  of  Tartary,  preferved  by  Ortelius.  Kircher  § 
alio  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  learned,  from  fome  geographers,  of  a  whole  horde  of  men 
and  cattle  being  turned  into  ftone  ;  where,  by  uling  the  word  horde,  we  may  fufpett 
the  people  to  have  been  Tartars,  and  that  the  geographers  therefore  were  no  other  than 
A.  Jenkinfon,  and  Ortelius.     This  then  appears  to  be  one  and  the  fame  ftory. 

Another  ftrange  account,  of  a  pretended  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
being  convened  into  ftone,  is  related  by  De  la  Vega,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru  || .  But  both  this  and  the  former  are  of  a  modern  date,  and  mere  trifles  too,  in 
comparifon  with  what  is  related  of  the  wonderful  effects  that  were  occafioned  by  the 
Gorgon's  head  or  Medufa.  Neither  are  the  petrifications  themfelves,  either  in  Ras  Sem, 
Tartary,  or  Peru,  fo  copious  and  extenfive,  as  what  were  occafioned  by  her  influence. 
For  here  they  were  vifible  over  a  whole  country  : 

Pdfilmque  per  agios 
Perque  vias  vidiffe  hominum  fimulachra,  ferarumque, 
In  f.licem  ex  ipfa  vifa  convcrfa  Medufa.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iii.  v.  71?. 

So  much  then,  concerning  the  more  remarkable  ftories  that  are  recorded  by  modern 
and  ancient  authors,  of  whole  groupes  of  animals  beings  converted  into  ftone.  In- 
ftances  of  fingle  perfons  being  thus  metamorpholed  are  more  numerous.  Thus  we 
read  of  Lot's  wife  becoming  a  pillar  of  fait  in  the  facred  hiftory  ;  and  of  Niobe,  and 

*  Thnutili  coins,  by  lying  in  fand,  earth,  &c.  where  fait  is  concreted,  may  acquire  fuch  an  appearance 
by  fome  of  the  fandy  and  other  particles  ilickingand  adhering  to  them,  yet  the  coins  here  mentioned,  not. 
withltandiiig  fuch  an  alteration  in  their  lupcilicies,  could  be  no  other  than  what  have  been  defoibtd  at 
p  59,  60  of  my  Exccrpta.  In  Mr.  Fitton's  letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  DigKy,  preferved  in  the  Mercurius  Poli- 
ticus,  No.  33  \.  the  petrified  pieces  of  money  are  faid  to  be  Venetian  zecchines. 

f  Vid.  Merc.  Politicus,  ut  fupra.  S.  Clarke's  Geographical  Defcription  of  all  the  known  Kingdoms 
of  the  World,  .dedit.  p.  193.  The  Adventures  of  T.  S.  an  Englifh  Merchant,  taken  prifoner  at  Al- 
giers, Lon.  1670.  p.  140.  Capt.  Uring's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  2K0.  Conful  Baker's  Relation,  publifhed 
amongft  Dr.  Hook's  papers  by  Mr.  Dcrham,  p  38X  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  General  Heads  for  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  a  country,  qu  2  |.  Turkilh  Spy,  vol.  v.  p.  158.  Martini  a  Baumgarten  peregiinatio,  Sec. 
Nurib.  1594.  And  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  }00.  Ath.  Kireheri  Mundus  bubter- 
ranens.  vol  li.  p.  53. 

I  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  this  map  are  the  following  words  :  "  Haje  faxa  hominum,  jumetitorum, 
camelorum.  pecorumque,  caitc  rarumque  rcrum  foruias  referenda,  horda  populi  greges  pafceutis  armeutaque 
fuit  ;  qua;  ltupenda  quadam  metaniorpholi  repente  in  iaxa  tiguit,  piiore  turuia  nulla  in  parte  imminuta. 
Evenit  hoc  prodi>;ium  amiis  circiter  ccc  retro  elaplis." 

§   Mund.   Suhter    ut  lupra. 

il  Commenuire  Royal,  ou  Hiltoire  des  Yncas  du  Perou,  par  Garciluflb  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  p.  287. 
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others,  being  turned  into  ftone  in  the  profane.  Ariflotle,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Laflels  *, 
fpeaks  of  fome  men  who  were  found  petrihed  in  a  cave,  near  Pergamus  ;  and  Kircher  f 
tells  us,  that  the  whole  fkeleton  of  a  man,  converted  into  ftone,  was  preferved  in  the 
Ludovifian  palace,  at  Rome.  This  is  probably  the  fame  that  ftill  continues  to  be  fhewn 
among  the  curiofities  of  that  city,  and  which  1  myfelf  have  feen. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  bones  that  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar, 
(which  are  fuppoied  to  have  been  of  fuch  perfons  as  hid  themfelves  upon  the  invafion 
of  the  Moors,  and  afterwards  perilhed  with  hunger),  I  have  feen  feveral  that  had  re- 
ceived an  additional  weight  and  fubftance,  by  being  pervaded,  as  we  may  imagine,  by 
fome  lapidefcent  vapour  that  is  conltamly  circulating  in  thofe  caves,  which  are  no  lefs 
cold  and  chill,  than  they  are  remarkably  damp  and  moid.  Others  were  not  only  be- 
come heavier,  but  incruftrated  over,  in  fome  parts,  with  a  ftatagmatical  or  fparry  fub- 
ftance,  that  is  perpetually  dropping  from  the  tops  of  thofe  caves. 

The  latter  is  the  cafe  of  the  lkjleton  at  Rome,  the  bones  of  which  are  not  properly 
petrified,  but  covered  (ccrtice  lapideo,  in  Kircher's  phrafe)  with  a  coat  of  done.  It  is 
probable  alio,  from  the  like  htuation,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  like  circumflances, 
that  the  petrified  bodies  in  the  cave  near  Pergamus,  were  not  properly  petrified,  but  in- 
cloled  only  in  fuch  like  fparry  or  ftaiagmatical  incrultations.  And  I  am  apt  to  fufpect, 
that  the  like  pretended  petrification  of  boats,  malts,  oars,  &c.  in  the  Bahar  bel  oma,  or 
Sea  without  water  J,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Ras  Sem,  is  nothing  more  than  a  nitrous  in- 
cruflation,  for  thefe  deferts  are  lull  of  that  fait.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  fee  ftones  and 
potfherds  crullcd  over  and  cryftallized,  by  arreftmg  and  condenfing  the  faline  vapour 
that  ariies  from  the  Sulfatara,  near  Naples.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  therefore 
in  thefe  phenomena  ;  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  why  thel'e  animal, 
or  indeed  any  other  bodies,  that  lie  under,  or  are  more  immediately  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lapidefcent  vapour  or  fluid,  or,  in  the  latter  cafe,  of  a  faline  one,  fhould  be 
fubje£t  to,  and  fufceptible  of  thefe  changes  and  alterations. 

The  difficulty  will  be,  to  account  for  fuch  bodies  as  are  pretended  to  lie  expofed, 
or  to  ftand  upright  in  the  open  air,  without  having  been  ever  lodged  in  any  proper  beds, 
or  flickered  and  influenced  by  caves  and  grottos.  Here,  as  it  cannot  well  be  imagined 
that  any  lapidefcent  vapour  or  fluid  fhould  have  power  to  exert  itfelf,  or  indeed  be 
capable  of  being  any  way  admitted  and  received  into  the  pores  of  thefe,  whether  animal 
or  other  bodies,  fo  neither  could  the  bodies  themfelves  acquire  thereby,  in  their  re- 
fpedive  textures  and  compofitions,  any  additional  augmentation,  or  permanent  altera- 
tion whatfoever.  Such  a  fituation,  except  in  the  hot  fandy  deferts,  where  the  fun 
ufually  dries  up  thefe  bodies,  would  rather  occafion  them  immediately  to  difTolve,  or 
putrify,  than  to  be  converted  into  ftone. 

Let  us  examine  then  the  hiitories  of  thofe  bodies  that  are  pretended  to  lie  in  this 
manner,  in  a  variety  of  poftures  and  attitudes,  open  and  expofed  ;  fuch  as  are  related 
of  Lot's  wife ;  of  the  horde  in  Tartary  ;  of  the  groupes  in  Peru,  and  at  Ras  Sem  ;  of 
Niobe,  and  the  extraordinary  petrifications  occafioned  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  Now, 
the  two  laft  of  thefe  accounts  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  fabulous  §  and  al- 
legorical ;  and,  as  fuch,  will  make  nothing  at  all  in  proof  of  the  real  exifteo.ee  of  fuch 

*  Vid.  Laflcl's  Voyage  into  Italy,  Par.  i6;o.  121110,  p.  179.  in  villa  Ludoviliana. 
f  Utfupra. 

X  Vid.  Memoires  des  Millions  de  la  compagnie  de  Jefus  dans  lc  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p   73. 
j   Vid.  Nat.  Com.  1.  vi.  c.  13.   cl  1.  vii.  0.  ll,  12. 

tranf- 
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tranfmutation.  Nay,  provided  the  firft  *  is  to  be  underftood  according  to  the  literal 
fenfe,  for  a  real  tranfmutation,  yet  it  will,  by  no  means,  fupport  the  credibility  of  the 
other  alleged  inftances,  at  Tartary,  Peru,  and  Ras  Sent,  unlefs  their  hiftories  were 
well  attefted,  and  we  had  the  like  infallible  proof  and  teftimony  of  their  being  mi- 
raculous. 

With  regard  then  to  the  Tartarian  groupe,  (the  fole  invention,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been,  of  Anthony  Jenkinfon,)  a  number  of  independent  rocks,  in  different  heights, 
and  of  various  colours  and  figures ;  or  elfe  the  conftituent  ftones  of  fome  ancient,  civil 
or  religious  inclofure,  by  being  viewed  at  a  diftance,  without  a  nearer  and  ftritter 
examination ;  thefe,  I  prefume,  might  give  occafion  for  fuch  a  report  at  firft,  which 
few  perfons  afterwards  could  have,  or  would  take  an  opportunity  either  to  examine 
or  contradict.  We  find  much  nearer  home,  the  like  romantic  interpretation  to  have 
been  put  upon  the  rocks  in  Marlborough  Downs;  which,  from  fome  fmall  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  flock  of  fheep,  are  called  to  this  day,  the  Marlborough  Weathers.  In 
like  manner,  the  Rollrich  ftones  in  Oxfordfhire  f,  the  Weddings  in  Somerfetfhire,  and 
the  Hurlers  in  Cornwall,  were  once  imagined  to  be  fo  many  men  converted  into  ftone. 
A  tradition  of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  attended  other  remarkable  ftones  of  the 
fame  nature  J,  near  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland.  The  petrified  camp,  which  I  have 
defcribed,  at  Hamam  Mefkouteen,  in  Numidia,  is  another  inftance  of  the  fallacy  and 
erroneous  reports  of  common  fame.  Here  the  Arabs,  (who,  like  the  Cretans,  are 
always  liars,  or,  to  ufe  a  more  favourable  expreffion,  great  mafters  of  invention)  have 
frequently  afiured  me,  with  the  moft  folemn  afleverations,  that  they  had  feen,  not 
only  a  number  of  tents,  but  cattle  alfo  of  different  kinds  converted  into  ftone.  This 
encouraged  me,  whilft  I  was  chaplain  at  Algiers,  to  undertake  a  very  tedious  and 
dangerous  journey ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  place,  I  found  thefe  reports  were  all  of 
them  idle  and  fictitious,  without  the  leaft  foundation,  unlefs  in  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant brains  of  the  Arabs.  For,  with  thefe  and  fuch  like  credulous  perfons,  the  fmalleft 
fimilitude  or  refemblance  will  fometimes  occafion,  in  their  fertile  imaginations,  fuch 
indulgence  and  liberty  of  invention,  as  to  give  immediate  birth  to  fome  ftrange  report 
and  marvellous  narration. 

Little  need  be  faid  of  the  Peruvian  groupe,  neither  doth  it  require  any  critical  ex- 
amination. For,  as  all  the  figures  concerned  therein  are  of  the  human  fpecies,  we 
may  very  reafonably  conclude  them  to  have  been  artificial,  and  therefore  intended, 
like  the  more  numerous  ones  at  Elora,  in  Perfia§,  for  fo  many  pagods.  The  many 
ftruclures  that  are  defcribed  to  be  near  them,  were  no  doubt  the  temples,  or  fome  way 
or  other  defigned  fonthe  worfhip  or  fhelter  of  thefe  pagods. 

Neither  will  the  reports  concerning  the  petrified  bodies  at  Ras  Sem,  deferve  any 
greater  regard  or  credibility,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  relation.     About  forty 

*  Vatablus,  Bodinus,  &c.  take  this  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  ;  viz.  for  a  perpetual  filence  in  her  mourning ; 
and  that  (he  become,  not  a  pillar  of  fall,  but  as  a  pillar  of  fait .  In  the  fame  maaner,  it  is  obferved  of 
Kabal,  that  after  Abigail  had  made  him  fenfible  of  the  fault  he  had  committed,  I  Sam.  xxv.  37.  his  heart 
died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  Jlone.  Thus  again  the  particle  as  is  to  be  fupplied,  where  Dan  is  faid 
to  be  a  lion's  -whelp,  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  IfTachar  to  be  a  Jlrcng  aft,  Gen.xlix.  14.  l(hmae\  Jhall  le  a  wild  afs's 
man,  Gen.xvi.  12.  and  in  a  variety  of  olher  inftances. 

f  Vaftos  lapides  in  orbem  difpofitos,  quos  Rollrich  ftones  vulgus  appellitat,  hominefque  olim  fuifle,  qui 
in  faxa  fhipenda  metamorphofi  riguerunt,  fomniat.     Cambd.  Britan.  in  Oxfordihire. 

\  Thefe  aie  placed  in  a  circle,  ftventy-feven  in  number,  ten  feet  high  ;  with  a  fingle  one  before  them 
fifteen  feet  high.  This  the  common  people  call  Long  Meg,  and  the  reft  her  daughters.  Magn.  Britan. 
vol.i.  p.  38 1 . 

§  Vid  Thevenot's  Travels,  1.  iii.  c.  44. 

years 
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years  ago,  when  Mr.  Le  Maire  was  the  French  conful  at  Tripoly,  he  made  great  en- 
quiries, by  order  of  the  French  court,  into  the  truth  of  this  report ;  and  amongft  other 
very  curious  accounts  relating  to  the  fame  place,  he  told  me  a  remarkable  circumftance, 
to  the  great  difcredit,  and  even  confutation  of  all  that  had  been  fo  pofitively  advanced, 
with  regard  to  the  petrified  bodies  of  men,  children,  and  other  animals. 

Some  of  the  janizaries,  who,  in  collecting  the  tribute,  travel  over  every  year  one 
part  or  other  of  this  diftrict  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that,  as  an  adult  perfon  would 
be  too  heavy  and  cumberfome,  they  would  undertake,  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 
to  bring  him  from  thence  the  body  of  a  little  child.  After  a  great  many  pretended 
difficulties,  delays,  and  disappointments,  they  produced  at  length  a  little  Cupid,  which 
they  had  found,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  among  the  ruins  of  Leptis ;  and,  to  conceal 
the  deceit,  they  broke  off  the  quiver,  and  fome  other  of  the  diftinguifhing  chara&er- 
iftics  of  that  deity.  However  he  paid  them  for  ir,  according  to  prornife,  iooo  dollars, 
which  is  about  150  pounds  fterling  of  our  money,  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  fervice, 
and  hazardous  undertaking ;  having  run  the  rilque,  as  they  pretended,  of  being 
ftrangled  if  they  fhould  have  been  difcovered,  in  thus  delivering  up  to  an  infidel  one 
of  thofe  unfortunate  Mahometans,  as  they  take  them  originally  to  have  been. 

But  notwithstanding  this  cheat  and  impofition  had  made  the  conful  defift  from 
fearching  after  the  petrified  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  yet  there  was  one  matter 
of  fad,  as  he  told  me,  which  ftill  very  ftrangely  embarraffed  him,  and  even  ftrongly 
engaged  him  in  favour  of  the  current  report  and  tradition.  This  was  fome  little  loaves 
of  bread,  as  he  called  them,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  that  place.  His 
reafoning  indeed  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended  matter  of  fact  had  been  clear  and 
evident,  was  juft  and  fatisfacTory  ;  for  where  we  find  loaves  of  bread,  there  (as  lie 
urged)  fome  pcrfons  muft  have  been  employed  in  making  them,  as  well  as  others  for 
whom  they  were  prepared.  One  of  thele  loaves  he  had,  among  other  petrifications*, 
very  fortunately  brought  with  him  to  Cairo ;  where  I  law  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an 
echinites  of  the  difcoid  kind,  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  one  I  had  lately  found  and 
brought  with  me  from  the  deferts  of  Marah,  the  figure  of  which  I  likewife  (hewed  him 
in  the  Lithopbylaciujn]  Britannicum.  "We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras  Sem,  in  as  much  as  nothing  elfe  has  been  brought 
from  thence,  unlefs  it  be  the  trunks  of  trees,  echinites,  and  fuch  petrifications  as  have 
been  difcovered  at  other  places.  Becaufe  cats,  and  mice,  and  birds,  had  there  been 
really  any  fuch  things,  were  as  portable,  and  might  have  been  as  eafily  conveyed  and 
brought  away,  as  branches  of  the  palm  trees,  or  echinites. 

M.  Lemaire's  inquiries,  which  we  find  were  fupported  by  the  prornife  and  perform- 
ance of  great  rewards,  have  brought  nothing  further  to  light,  lie  could  never  learn, 
after  fending  a  number  of  perfons  exprefsly,  and  at  a  great  expence,  to  make  dif- 
coveries,  and  bring  along  with  them  what  curiofiiies  foever  they  met  with,  that  any 
traces  of  walls,  or  buildings,  or  animals,  or  utenlils,  were  ever  to  be  feen  within  the 
verge  of  thefe  pretended  petrifications.  The  like  account  I  had  from  a  Sicilian  renc- 
gado,  who  was  the  janizary  that  attended  me  whilft  I  was  in  Egypt ;  and  as,  in  his 

*  The  fragment  of  a  petrified  palm  tree,  was  given  me  by  this  gintlcman.  It  was  broken  ofF  fiom  a 
great  lump,  and  agrees  exa&ly  with  the  wood  or  the  living  palm  tree,  in  the  order  and  quality  of  the 
fibres,  which  do  not  run  flraight  and  parallel  as  in  oiler  tiecs,  but  are  for  the  moll  part  oblique,  or 
diverging  from  one  another  in  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  It  llrikes  fire  like  a  flint ;  and  fo  does  a 
fragment  of  the  petrified  wood,  which  I  lound  upon  the  ifthmua  betwixt  Cairo  ami  Suez. 

\  This  is  called,  "  Echinites  clypeatus  five  difcum  rcferens,  pentaphylloides,'  Lith  Brit,  clafs.vi.  tab.  13. 
No.  97 1. 

earlier 
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earlier  years,  he  had  been  a  foldier  of  Tripoly,  he  allured  me  that  he  had  been  feveral 
times  at  Ras  Sem.  This  I  had  confirmed  again,  in  my  return  from  the  Levant,  by  the 
interpreter*  of  the  Britifh  factory  at  Tunis,  who  was  likewife  a  Sicilian  renegado,  and 
being  the  libertus  or  freed  man  of  the  bafhaw  of  Tripoly,  was  preferred  by  him  to  be 
the  bey  or  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Darnaf,  where  Rns  Sem  was  immediately  under 
his  juriidiction.  His  account  was  likewife  the  fame ;  neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  his 
frequent  journies  over  this  diftrict,  though  he  had  been  formerly  told  to  the  contrary, 
any  other  petrifications  than  what  are  above  mentioned.  So  that  the  petrified  city, 
with  its  walls,  caftles,  ftreets,  fhops,  cattle,  inhabitants,  and  their  utenfils,  which 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  fo  much  taken  up  the  attention  of  the  curious,  were  all 
of  them,  at  firft,  the  mere  fables  and  inventions  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  afterwards  pro- 
pagated by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoly  ambaffador,  and  his  friend,  above 
mentioned,  were  credulous  enough  to  believe  them. 

However,  there  is  one  remarkable  circumltance  relating  to  Ras  Sem,  that  deferves 
well  to  be  recorded.  When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  billows  of  land  which 
frequently  cover  and  conceal  thefe  petrifications,  (for  they  are  not  always  vifible  upon 
that  account),  they  difcover,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  depreffed  places  of  this 
diltrict,  feveral  little  pools  of  water,  which  is  ufually  of  fo  heavy  and  ponderous  a 
nature,  that,  upon  drinking  it,  it  pafies  through  the  body  like  quickfilver.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  that  petrifying  fluid,  which  has  all  along  contributed  to  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  palm-trees,  and  the  echini,  above  mentioned,  into  ftone.  For  the 
formation  not  only  of  thefe,  but  of  petrifications  of  all  kinds,  may  be  entirely  owing 
to  their  having  firft  of  all  lodged  in  a  bed  of  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper 
nidus  or  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  acted  upon  and  pervaded  by  fuch  a  petrify- 
ing fluid  as  we  may  luppofe  this  to  be. 

Some  curious  perfons  have  imagined,  that,  as  the  Gorgon's  head,  3vith  the  venomous 
fnakes  hanging  from  it,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Ras  Sem,  (or  the  head  of  poifon, 
as  it  is  interpreted),  we  are  therefore  to  look  for  the  Gorgoniae  Domus  at  this  place. 
But,  befides  the  allegorical  construction  that  has,  from  the  eaclieft  antiquity,  been  put 
upon  the  Gorgon's  head,  and  a  much  later  and  more  ingenious  conjeclure  J,  that  we 
are  to  underftand  by  it,  the  wheel  or  the  roller  only,  which,  by  prcffing  the  olives, 
converts  them  into,  or  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but  their  Itones  ;  I  fay,  befides  thefe, 
the  re  are  two  other  objections,  that  Ras  Sem,  and  the  Gorgonia;  Domus,  cannot  be 
the  fame.       N 

I.  The  firft  is,  that  both  the  name  and  the  description  of  Ras  Sem  are  of  no 
antiquity  ;  neither  do  we  find  the  leaft  tradition  concerning  it,  before  the  laft  or  the 
preceding  century  §.     The  claffic  authors,  whether  poets,  geographers,  or  hiftorians, 

have 

*  The  account  mentioned  above,  (in  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  p.  379.  note  1.)  of  a  whole  caravan 
being  furpiifed  and  IcfWated  by  a  hot  wind,  was  given  mc  by  this  peifon  ;  who,  upon  his  difgrace  with 
the  bafha«,  flu!  into  Egypt,  and  taking  an  uncommon  road,  by  Saibah,  for  fear  of  being  purfued,  fell  in 
theie  with  the  fceite  of  prefcived  bodies. 

■\   Actq.H,  or  Aa^»».      Vid.  Vales,  not.  in  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  16. 

j  Mr.  Pluche,  in  his  Hiftoire  du  Ciel,  vol.  i.  p  i!-6,  1 H7 .  derives  the  name  of  Medufa  from  {y^"l  Dvjb, 
triturare,  to  tread out  ;  and  that  Mtdvfa  (nC*V2'  "*•  XXT-  '°*  therefore  is  thr'fnjfmg  out.  Gorgon,  in  like 
manner,  he  makes  to  be  the  lame  wuli  Cn/gal S J7J  ;  and  that  the  Aiabs  call  hitdufa,  as  delineated  upon 
the  fphtie  or  celcllial  globe,  /t/gol,  i.e.  the  wheel. 

§  As  far  as  1  can  inform  m)ftlf,  the  (hit  relation  we  have  of  the-  -petrified  city  is  given  by  Martin  a 
BumgatUn  in  his  Peregrinatio,  publfhed  in  I  ^94  1  hough  he  began  his  navels  in  1507,  and  conltepieiitly 
mi.ft  have  collected  his  materials  a  number  of  \tais  bef  tc  they  wcie  made  public.  He  was  infoimtd,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  in  the  road  trom  Tripoly,  of  Syria,  to  Mecca,  thcte  was  a  city,  whofe  inhabitants,  cattle, 

and 
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have  not,  in  the  feveral  accounts  of  the  Cyrenaica  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  taken 
the  lead  notice,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  this  fcene  of  petrifications.  Such  a  tale, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  would,  in  a  particular  manner,  have  been  highly  accept- 
able, as  it  was  entirely  fuitable  to  the  poetical  invention  of  Lucan,  who  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiltory  of  this  part  of  Libya.  It  is  very  probable 
therefore,  from  the  very  nature  and  quality  of  this  portion  of  the  Cyrenaica,  whofe 
furface  is  perpetually  changing  by  the  lhifting  of  the  fands,  that  formerly  either  the 
palm-trees  *  and  the  echini  were  not  fufficiently  laid  open  by  the  winds,  or  that  the 
defcription  of  them,  which  can  fcarce  be  imagined,  was  not  thought  worthy  to  be 
tranfmittcd  to  pofterity, 

2.  It  may  be  objected,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  country  of  the  Gorgons  was  fb 
far  from  being  fituated  where  we  find  lias  Sem,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Cyrenaica,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  it  in  or  beyond  the  moft  weftcrn  and  extreme  parts  of  Libya.  For 
Lucan  |  defcribes  it  to  lie  under  Mount  Atlas,  upon  the  ocean  called  therefrom  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  Pliny  j,  as  he  is  authorized  by  Xenophon  Lampfacenus,  places  the  Gorgons 
among  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  as  they  are  now  called,  two  days  fail  from  the  con- 
tinent. How  great  affinity  foever  may  be  then  in  their  names,  (for  names  do  foine- 
times  very  ftrangely  agree,  though  the  lead  reafon  cannot  be  affigned  for  fuch  agree- 
ment,) it  appears,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  Itories  themfelves  (it  is  of  no  moment 
whether  they  be  real  or  allegorical)  are  different ;  and  confequently,  that  neithejr  can 
the  Gorgoni?e  Domus  and  Ras  Sem  be  the  fame. 


and  utcnfib,  were  turned  into  ftone.  But  if  this  petrified  city  be  the  fame  with  Ras  Sem,  then  Baum- 
garten  mull  have  miltaken  Tripoly  in  Syria  for  Tripoly  in  Barbary  ;  whereby  the' itories  will  accord. 
Yet,  if  they  were  the  fame  (lory,  it  is  much,  that  fo  llrange  and  marvellous  as  it  was  accounted  to  have 
been  at  that  time,  i.e.  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gxteenth  century,  it  fhould  have  lain  dormant  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft,  when  it  was  talked  of  as  a  miracle  and  matter  of  fa£t  that  had  lately  happened. 
This  we  learn  from  Mr.  Fitton's  letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  mentioned  above ;  from  Kirchcr's  Mundus 
Sulterr.  ut  fupra  ;   from  S.  Clarke's  Defcription,  &c. 

*  We  have  juft  fuch  another  fcene,  though  more  difperfed,  of  petrified  branches  and  trunks  of  trees, 
of  various  fizes,  and  probably  of  echini  and  their  prickles  too,  if  they  were  carefully  looked  after,  upon 
the  illhinus  betwixt  Cairo  and  Su;/..  Thefe  too,  no  leis  than  thofe  at  Ras  Sem,  were  no  doubt  originally 
covered  with  fand,  their  proper  matrix,  which  the  winds,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  blown  away  and  re- 
moved :  filling  up,  in  all  probability,  by  thefe  depredations  from  the  furface,  the  Amnis  Trajanus,  the 
Fofia  Rcgum,  or  channel  that  wis  cut  betwixt  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  no  fmall  part  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  itfelf.  The  learned  author  of  the  Defcription  of  the  F.ajl,  &c.  vol.  i. 
p.  131.  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  thefe  petrifications:  viz.  •  1  do  not  know,'  fays  he, 
'  whether  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  people  travelling  in  thefe  parts,  and 
carrying  fomc  wood  with  them  for  their  ufe,  might  leave  it  behind  when  they  approached  towards 
the  great  city,  and  that,  having  been  covered  with  fand,  it  might  petrify,  and  the  (and  be  afterward*, 
blown  away;  though  indeed  I  faw  one  piece,'  (and  I  may  add,  there  are  a  great  number),  '  that  fecmed 
to  have  been  a  large  body  of  a  tree.' 

f  Finibus  extremis  Libye?,  ubi  fervida  tellus 
Accipit  oceanum  demifio  fole  calentem, 
Squallebant  late  Fhorcynidos  arva  Medufe, 
Non  nemorum  protecla  coma,  non  mollia  fulco, 
Sed  dominaj  vultu  confpeCtis  afpera  faxis.  Luc.  1  ix.  6.24,  &C. 

t  Plirt.Nat.Hift.Lvi.  c.31. 
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CHAP.  1L  — Of /be  Animals. 

§  I.  —  Of  the  tame  and  -wild  Quadrupeds. 

AS  the  principal  riches  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  no  lefs  than  of  the  eaflern  patri- 
archs *  and  princes  of  old,  continue  to  be  valued  according  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  their  cattle,  I  (hall  begin  the  zoology  of  thefe  countries  with  the  defcription  of  fuch 
of  them  as  are  tame,  and  confequently  of  more  general  ufe  and  fervice  to  mankind. 

The  horfe,  formerly  the  glory  and  diftinguifhing  badge  of  Numidia,  has  of  late  years 
very  much  degenerated  ;  or  rather,  the  Arabs  have  been  difcouraged  from  keeping  up 
a  fine  breed,  which  the  Turkifh  officers  were  fure  at  one  time  or  another  to  be  the 
mailers  of.  At  prefent,  therefore,  the  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have  juftly  the  re- 
putation of  preferving  the  belt,  which  no  longer  than  a  century  ago,  they  had  only  in 
common  with  their  neighbours.  Now,  a  valuable  and  well-taught  Barbary  horfe  is 
never  to  lie  down.  He  is  to  fland  ftill  and  be  quiet,  whenever  the  rider  quits  him  and 
drops  the  bridle.  He  is,  befides,  to  have  a  long  pace,  and  to  flop  fhort,  if  required, 
in  a  full  career ;  the  firft  of  which  qualities  (hews  the  goodnefs  and  perfection  of  the 
horfe  ;  the  proper  management  of  the  latter  fhews  the  dexterity  and  addrefs  of  the 
rider.  No  other  motions  are  either  pra&ifed  or  admired  in  thefe  countries,  where  it  is 
accounted  very  impolite  to  trot  or  to  amble.  But  the  Egyptian  horfes  have  defervedly  the 
preference  of  all  others,  both  for  fize  and  beauty  ;  the  fmalleft  being  ufually  fixteen 
hands  high,  and  fhaped,  according  to  their  phrafe  like  the  antelope.  The  ufual  price 
of  the  befl  Barbary  horfe,  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars,  i.  e.  from  fifty  to 
fixty  or  feventy  pounds  of  our  money;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  indeed, 
filver  was  then  nothing  accounted  of,  a  horfe  came  out  of  Egypt  for  150  fhekels, 
which  amount  to  little  more  than  feventeen  pounds. 

The  afs,  the  £uov  ar,rrr,Toi/,  and  the  mule,  which  deferves  the  like  appellation,  are 
their  moft  hardy  and  ufeful  creatures,  requiring  little  or  no  attendance.  The  firft  is 
not  fo  generally  trained  up  for  the  faddle  at  Algiers  as  at  Tunis,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently of  a  much  larger  fize;  but  the  mule  is  in  general  demand  at  both  places,  and 
preferred  to  the  horfe  for  common  ufe  and  fatigue.  It  is  certainly  furer  footed,  and 
vaft ly  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  I  could  never  learn  that  the  mule  was  pro- 
lific, which  notion  Pliny  t>  and  fome  other  authors,  feem  to  have  entertained. 

To  the  mule  we  may  join  the  kumrah,  as  the  Algerines  call  a  little  ferviceable  beafl 
of  burden,  begot  betwixt  an  afs  and  a  cow.  That  which  I  faw  at  Algiers,  where  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  a  rarity,  was  fingle  hoofed  like  the  afs,  but  diftinguifhed  from  it 
in  having  a  fleeker  fkin,  with  the  tail  and  the  head  (though  without  horns)  in  fafhion 
of  the  dam's. 

*  "  And  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle,"  Gen  xiii  2.  &  5.  "  And  Lnt  alfo  which  went  with 
Abraham,  had  flocks  and  herds."  "  J  b's  fubftance  was  (even  thoufand  fhrcp,  ami  three  thoufand 
camels,  and  rive  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  flie-afTes,"  &c  Job  i  3  and  xlii.  12.  Famllix 
aliquot  cum  mapalibus  pecoribufque  fuis  (ca  peeunii  :llis  eii)  perfecuri  funt  regem,  &c.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  $31- 
De  antiquis  illiiilnfliimi3  qvnfque  pallor  erat,  nt  ollcndit  Grzca '.*t  L.  ja.  et  veieres  poets,  qui 

alios  vocant  vokvotpctf  ( Horn.  11.  n.  I  34.  De  Thyefle)  alio*  toX^»?^,-.  alios  aroXu&tt-n;,  qui  ipfas  pecrdes, 
propter  caritatem,  aureas  habuifle  pelles  tradiderunt  ;  ut  Argis  . V r reus,  Colcllide  JE.  ta,  ad  cujus  arietis 
pellcm  pro  edi  regio  .■■.  nere  dicuntur  Argonautx ;  ut  in  Libya  ad  Hcfperidas,  unde  aurea  mala,  id  eft, 
fecundum.antiqirim  confuetudinem,  capras  et  oves  (quas)  Hercules  ex  Africa  in  Grxciam  exportavit.  ha 
enim  fua  voce  Gixci  appellarunt  jj.y,\x      M.  Varro,  I. ii.  c.  i.   De  re  rultica. 

f   Ellin  bu    nollris,  \>  •  peri  He  faspe  (mulam);  vcrum  prodigii  loco  habitum.     Theophra.ius  vulgo 

parere  in  Cappadocia  tradit  ;  led  eilc  id  animal  ibi  fill  generis.     Plio.  lib.  viii.  cap.  44. 
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Yet  all  thefe  fpecies  are  vaftly  inferior  to  the  camel  for  labour  and  fatigue.  For 
this  creature  travels  four  *  or  five  days  without  water  ;  whilft  half  a  gallon  of  beans 
and  barley,  or  elfe  a  few  bails  made  of  the  flour,  will  nourifh  it  for  a  whole  day. 
Pliny's  observation,  of  their  dilturbing  the  water  with  their  feet  before  they  drink  it, 
is  very  juft ;  and  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  they  are  a  long  time  in  drinking, 
firfi  of  all  thrufling  their  heads  a  great  way  above  their  noftrils  into  the  water,  and  then 
making  feveral  fucceflive  draughts  in  the  like  manner  with  pigeons.  In  travelling  over 
the  deferts  of  Arabia  to  Mount  Sinai,  each  of  our  camels  carried  a  burden  of  at  leafl 
feven  quintals  ;  and  what  further  fhews  the  great  Strength  of  this  animal,  a  day's  jour- 
ney confifted  fometimes  of  ten,  fometimes  of  fifteen  hours,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour.  Thefe  extraordinary  qualities  are,  without  doubt,  fufficient  encourage- 
ments for  the  Arabs  of  all  countries  that  are  not  rocky  or  mountainous,  to  keep  up  and 
multiply  the  breed. 

That  fpecies  of  the  camel  kind,  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  dromas, 
or  dromedary,  is  here  called  raaihary  f,  or  afhaary  J  ;  though  it  is  much  rarer  in 
Barbary  than  in  Arabia.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prodigious  .  fwiftnefs,  {the 
fwift  dromedary,  as  the  prophet  calls  it,  Jer.  ii.  23.)  the  Arabs  affirming,  that  it  will 
run  over  as  much  ground  in  one  day,  as  one  of  their  beft  horfes  will  perform  in  eight 
or  ten  ;  for  which  reafon,  thofe  meffages  which  require  hafte,  are,  in  Geetulia,  and 
the  more  Southern  parts,  difpatched  upon  dromedaries,  as  inEfth.  viii.  10.  The  fhekh, 
who  conducted  us  to  Mount  Sinai,  rode  upon  a  camel  of  this  kind,  and  would  fre- 
quently divert  us  with  a  token  of  its  great  abilities.  For  he  would  depart  from  our 
caravan,  reconnoitre  another  juft  in  view,  and  return  to  us  again  in  lefs  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  differs  from  the  common  camel,  in  being  of  a  finer  and  rounder  fhape, 
and  in  having  upon  its  back  a  leffer  protuberance.  This  fpecies  (for  the  former,  as 
rarely  deviating  from  the  beaten  road,  travels  with  its  head  at  liberty)  is  governed  by  a 
bridle,  which  being  ufually  faflened  to  a  ring,  fixed  in  its  noftrils,  may  very  well  illuf- 
trate  that  cxpreflion,  2  Kings  xix.  28.  of  putting  a  hook  in  its  nofe,  as  it  is  recorded  of 
Sennacherib,  and  may  be  further  applicable  to  his  fwift  retreat. 

The  males  of  the  camel  kind,  from  being  tame  and  harmlefs  in  other  feafons,  be- 
come unruly  in  the  fpring  ;  the  ufual  time  when  they  folicit  the  females.  Their  fami- 
liarity is  generally  in  the  night,  in  the  fame  manner  with  creatures  of  the  cat  kind,  aa 
it  has  been  long  ago  obferved  by  Ariftotle  §,  though  contradicted  by  Pliny  ||.  For  the 
fheath  of  the  penis  (in  thefe,  no  lefs  than  in  other  animals  which  reft  a  long  time  toge- 
ther upon  their  lower  belly,  and  are  called  retromingent)  is  brought  forwards  upon 
thefe  occafions,  which,  at  other  times,  is  thrown  backwards  for  the  more  convenient 

*  Sitim  et  quatriduo  tolerant  (Camtli)  ;  implcnturquc,  cum  bibendi  occafio  eft,  ct  in  praiteritum  ct 
futurum,  ohturbara  proculcatione  prins  aqua:  alitcr  potu  non  gaudent.  Plin.  Nat.  Hti'.l.  viii.  c.  iS. 
'*  At  the  top  of  the  fecond  ventricle  (of  the  dromedary),  there  were  feveral  fquare  holes,  which  wire  the 
01  iticf s  of  about  twenty  cavities,  made  like  facks  placed  between  the  two  membranes  which  compofe  the 
fubflance  of  this  ventricle.  The  view  of  thefe  facks  made  us  think  that  they  might  well  be  the  refcrvato- 
ries,  where  Pliny  fays  that  camels  do  a  long  time  keep  the  water,  which  they  do  drink  in  great  abundance 
when  tlity  meet  witu  it,  to  fupply  the  wants  which  they  may  have  thereof  in  the  dry  detcrts,  where  they 
areuftd  to  travel."      Memoiis  for  the  Natural  Hiilory  ot  Animals,   &c.  by  the  Academy  at  Paris. 

f  Afahah  rapporte  que  le  chameau  dit  Almahares,  ou  de  Mahrah,  eil  ainfi  nomine  a  caufe  de  Mahrah, 
61s  dc  Hamdan,   fundatcur  d'une  tribu.     Abulf.  de  l'Arabie. 

J   Afhaary  fignifies  ten  ;  from  being  commonly  blind  ten  days  after  its  birth. 

{  Aiii  xapoXoi  o;£!t/wTai  tti;  9r,\cia;  xaOn^tvn;,  !7f{i£ibnxw,-  it  0  apfw  o^si/si  bx  avTiTt/yo;,  aXX*  xaVxftf  xai  t* 
«;Ua  TiT^airooa.      Anil.  Hid.  Animal.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

||  Abler,  fed  male,  fcribit'  t'linius,  1.  x.  c.  63.  Coitus  (inquit)  averfus  elephantis,  camelis,  tigridibus,  &c. 
quibus  averfa  genitalia.     Idem  dicit  Solinus,    cap.  40. 
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difcharo-e  of  the  urine.  The  females  are  pregnant  near  a  whole  year,  or  from  one 
fpring  to  the  other  ;  and  the  young  dromedaries  are  blind,  like  kittens  or  puppies, 
feveral  days  after  their  birth.  Their  future  good  or  bad  qualities  likewife  are  prog- 
nofticated  from  the  length  or  fliortnefs  of  their  blindnefs. 

After  the  beafts  of  burden,  we  are  to  defcribe  the  black  cattle,  which  are  generally 
fmall  and  {lender  ;   the  fatted  of  them,  when  brought  from  the  flail,  rarely  weighing- 
above  five  or  fix  quintals.     Neither  is  their  milk  in  proportion  to  their  fizc  ;  for,  not- 
withftanding  the  rich  herbage  of  this  country  from  December  to  J  uly,  a   cow   rarely 
gives  above  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  time,  whilfl;  the  butter  has  neither  the  fubflance  nor 
richnefs  of  tafle  with  what  our  Englifh  dairies  afford  us  in  the  depth  of  winter.     The 
Barbary  cows  have  another  imperfection,  as  they  lofe  their  calves  and  their  milk  toge- 
ther.    Here  the  fheep  and  the  goats  contribute  alio  to  the  dairies,  particularly  in  the 
niakin<r  of  cheefe.     Inftead  of  runnet,  efpecially   in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  turn  the' 
milk  with  the  flowers  of  the  great  headed  thiflle,  or  wild  artichoke  ;   and  putting  the 
curds  afterwards  into  fmall  bafkets  made  with  rufhes,  or  with   the  dwarf  palm,  they 
bind  them  up  clofe,  and  prefs  them.     Thefe  cheefes  are  rarely  above  two  or   three 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  fhapeand  fize  like  our  penny  loaves  ;  fuch  perhaps  as  David 
(i  Sam.  xvii.  18.)  carried  to  the  camp  of  Saul.     Their  method  of  making  butter  is,  by 
putting  the  milk  or  cream  into  a  goat's  fkin  turned  infide  out  ;' which  they  fufpend  from 
one  fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and  then  preffing  it  to  and  fro  in  one  uniform  direc- 
tion, they  quickly  occafion  the  feparation  of  the  unduous  and  wheyey  parts.     A  great 
quantity  of  butter  is  made  in  feveral  places  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  which,  after  it  is  boiled 
with  fait,   in  order*  to  precipitate    the  hairs   and    other   naflinefles  occafioned    in   the 
churning,  they  put  it  into  jars,  and  preferve  it  for  ufe.     Frefh  butter  foon  grows 
four  and  rancid. 

The  goat  is  the  fame  with  that  of  other  countries.  But  there  are  two  fpecies  of 
fheep  not  known  in  Europe ;  the  one,  which  is  common  all  over  the  Levant,  as  well 
as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  is  diflinguifhed  by  a  broad  tail,  that  ends  fometimes  in  a 
point,  fometimes  continues  broad  to  the  bottom.  The  flelh  of  this  fpecies  tafles  gene- 
rallv  of  the  wool ;  neither  has  it  the  tender  fibres  of  the  fmaller  tailed  fheep.  Yet 
the  'tail  itfelf,  which  is  greatly  efleemed  in  their  cufcafowes  and  pilloes,  confifls  of  a 
hard  folid  fat,  not  inferior  in  tafle  to  marrow.  The  other  fpecies,  which  is  bred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gaddemz,  Wurglah,  and  the  more  diflant  places  of  the  Me- 
lanogaetuli  and  Garamantes,  is  near  as  tall  as  our  fallow  deer;  and  excepting  the  head, 
differs  not  much  in  fhape.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  fcarcity  of  water,  joined  to 
the  coarfenefs  and  drynefs  of  the  herbs  they  feed  upon,  may  be  the  reafon  why  their 
llefli  is  dry  to  the  palate,  and  why  their  fleeces  likewife  are  as  coarfe  and  hairy  as  thofe 
of  the  goat. 

A  gelding  among  the  horfes,  an  ox  among  the  black  cattle,  or  a  weather  among 
the  fheep,  is  rarely  or  ever  known  among  them-  For  fuch  males  of  fheep  or  black 
cattle  as  are  more  than  fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  and  are  intended 
for  fale  or  the  fhambles,  have  only  their  tefticles  fqueezed  or  difcompofed,  when  they 
are  three  months  old  ;  the  Mahometans  accounting  it  an  act  of  great  cruelty  to 
caftrate  creatures  of  any  other  fpecies  than  their  own. 

Befides  this  great  variety  of  cattle,  we  may  obferve  further,  that  each  kind  is  very 
numerous  and  prolific.  Several  Arabian  tribes,  who  can  bring  no  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  horfes  into  the  field,  are  pofleflVd  of  more  than  fo  many  thoufand  camels, 
and  triple  that  number  of  fheep  and  black  cattle.  The  Arabs  rarely  diminifh  their 
flocks,  by  ufmg  them  for  food,  but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  (yci^catrovtTiu  as 

they 
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they  have  been  called),  butter,  dates,  or  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  woo!. 
Such  cattle  likewife  as  are  brought  to  their  fairs,  or  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  yearly  increafe.  By  proper 
care  therefore  and  attendance  ;  nay,  if  thefe  numerous  flocks  and  herds  had  fhelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  a  fmall  part  only  of  the  winter  feafon,  this 
whole  country,  in  a  few  years,  would  be  over-run  with  cattle. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  that  are  not  naturally  tame  and  domeflicated,  we  may  reckon 
thole  large  herds  of  the  neat  kind,  called  bekker  el  wafh  *,  which  have  a  rounder 
turn  of  body,  a  flatter  face,  with  their  horns  bending  more  towards  each  other  than  in 
the  tame  kind.  The  bekker  el  wafh  then  may  be  well  taken  for  the  bubalus  of  the 
ancients  t,  or  the  bos  Africanus  of  Bellonius ;  though  what  this  author  defcribes  is 
little  bigger  than  the  caprea,  or  roe-buck,  whereas  the  bekker  el  wafh  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  red-deer,  with  which  alfo  it  agrees  in  colour.  The  young  calves  of 
this  fpecies  quickly  grow  tame,  and  herd  with  other  cattle. 

Bekker  el  wafh  is  the  name  likewife  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the  deer  kind,  whofe  horns 
are  exaftly  in  the  fafhion  of  our  flag  ;  but  the  fize  is  only  betwixt  the  red  and  the 
fallow  deer.  Thofe  which  I  have  feen,  were  caught  in  the  mountains  near  Skigata, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  fame  mild  and  traclable  nature  with  the  bekker  el  wafh. 
The  female,  for  want  of  horns,  is  called  in  derifion,  fortafe,  i.  e.  the  broad  fcalp,  or 
fcalded  head. 

The  fifhtall,  called  likewife,  in  fome  parts,  lerwee,  is  the  mofl  timorous  fpecies  of 
the  goat  kind,  plunging  itfelf,  whenever  it  is  purfued,  down  rocks  and  precipices,  if 
there  be  any  in  its  way.  It  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  heifer  of  a  year  old,  but  has  a 
rounder  turn  of  body,  with  a  tuft  of  fliagged  hair  upon  the  knees  and  neck ;  this  near 
a  foot,  the  other  above  five  inches  long.  It  agrees  in  colour  with  the  bekker  el  walh, 
but  the  horns  are  wrinkled  and  turned  back  like  the  goat's ;  from  which  likewife  they 
differ  in  being  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  divided  upon  the  forehead  by  a  fmall  ftrip  of 
hair,  as  in  the  fheep  kind.  The  fifhtall,  from  its  fize,  fhape,  and  other  circumflances 
feeius  to  be  the  tragelaphus  \  of  the  anciQiits  ;  an  animal,  we  arc  to  imagine  fuch  as 
this  is,  betwixt  a  goat  and  a  deer.  Pliny  indeed  obferves,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phafis ;  a  miffake  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  he  relates  elfewhere,  that 
there  were  no  flags  (cervi)  in  Africa. 

Befides  the  common  gazell  or  antelope,  this  country  produces  another  fpecies  of  the 
fame  fhape  and  colour,  though  of  the  bignefs  of  the  roe-buck,  with  horns  fomctimes 
two  feet  long.  This,  which  the  Africans  call  lidmee,  may  be  the  fame  with  the  ftrep- 
ficeros  §  and  addace  of  the  ancients.  Bochart,  from  the  fuppofed  whitenefs  of  the 
buttocks,  finds  a  great  affinity  betwixt  addace  ||  and  ['*&""!]  dlfon  ;  which,  |n  Deut. 
xiv.  5.  our  tranflation,  agreeably  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  verfions,  renders  the 

pysars- 

*   Bulral  wajb't,  i.  e.  Bos  Silveflrit.      Unjliy  cnim  ferum,  fylveftre  animal  fignilicat.      Coi. 

f  Vid.  Pet.  Bellon.  Qbfervat.  I.  ii.  c.  50.  Infi^nia  bourn  ferorum  genera,  jubatos  bifontej,  excellentique 
et  vi  tt  velocitate  urns,  quibus  imperituin  vulgus  bubalorum  nomen  imponit,  cum  id  gignat  Africa,  vituli 
potuii  cervive  quadam  fimilitudine.  Plin,  I.  viii.  c  1  ;.  Uroa  imperitum  valgus  vocat  bubalos,  cum  bubali 
pene  ad  cervinam  faciem  in  Africa  procreentur.     J.  Solin.  Polyhift.  c.  32. 

X  Eadem  ill  fpecie,  [cum  cervo  lc]  barba  tantum  et  armorum  villo  diftans,  quern  Tragelaphon  vocant, 
non  alibi,  quamjuxta  Phafin  amnem,  nafcens.     t.  ervoa  Africa  propemodum  tola  non  gignit.     Plin.  1.  viii. 

c-  33- 

§  Comua erefta,  rugarumque ambitu  contorta,  el  ml  laftigium  exacuta  fut  lyrai  diceres]  Strep- 
ficeroti,  quern  Addacem  Africa  a  pot  Hat,  natura  dedit.      I'lin.  1.  xi.  c.  27 . 

||  A  cinereo  nempe  colorcj  qui  Hebrseis  \&~\  duen  dicitur.     JJoch.  Hferoz.,  1.  iii.  c.  2 

5.  The 
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The  bekker  el  warn  and  the  gazel  are  gregarious,  and  have  both  of  them  the  like 
habit  of  flopping  on  a  fudden  when  they  are  purfued,  and  of  looking  back  for  a  fhort 
time  upon  the  purfuers.  Their  haunts  are  likewife  the  fame,  being  for  the  mod:  part 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara.  Gazell  is  improperly  interpreted  by 
Bochart  and  others*,  the  hart  or  the  fawn  ;  that  appellation  being  always  given,  boih 
in  the  Levant  and  in  Barbary,  to  the  animal  which  we  call  the  antelope. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  a  Ids  tameable  nature,  we  muft  give  the  firft  place  to  the 
lion,  and  then  to  the  panther  ;  for  the  tiger  is  not  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  females 
of  both  fpecies  have  two  rows  of  nipples  like  a  bitch,  which  give  fuck  to  three,  fome- 
times  to  four  or  five  whelps.  Mr.  Ray  (De  Ouadr.  p.  165.)  muft  have  been  mifin- 
formed  in  giving  two  nipples  only  to  the  lionels.  When  the  little  ones  breed  their 
teeth,  they  are  ufually  feized  with  fevers  which  carry  off  three  in  four  of  them  ;  and  this 
is  the  reafon,  as  the  Arabs  inform  us,  why  their  numbers  are  fo  inconfiderable.  But 
whether  this  is  owing  to  iuch  difeafes,  or  to  the  great  difperfion  rather  of  the  Arabs, 
(Exod.  xxiii.  20.  Deut.  i.  22.)  or  perhaps  to  the  much  eafier  way  of  killing  them,  fince 
the  invention  of  fire  arms  ;  whatever,  I  fay,  may  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  at  prefent  to  procure  a  fiftieth  part  of  thofe  lions  and  panthers  which 
Africa  contributed  formerly  to  the  diverfions  of  Romef-  I  have  read  in  fome  descrip- 
tions of  this  country,  that  women  can  be  familiar  with  lions ;  and  that,  upon  taking  up 
a  flick,  and  fpeaking  boldly  to  them,  they  will  immediately  lofe  their  fiercenefs,  and 
leave  their  prey.  Something  perhaps  of  this  kind  may  happen,  when  they  have  been 
well  fatiated  with  food  ;  at  which  time  the  lions  are  fuppofed  to  lofe  their  courage,  and 
and  that  they  therefore  fuffer  their  prey  to  be  feized,  and  refcued  out  of  their  jaws. 
But  thefe  inflances  are  very  rare  ;  it  oftener  falling  out,  that  perfons  of  riper  age,  as 
well  as  children,  have  been,  for  want  of  other  food,  torn  to  pieces,  and  eat  up  by  this 
devourer  \,  as  he  is  emphatically  called  in  Scripture.  Fire  is  what  they  are  mod  afraid 
of;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  precaution  of  the  Arabs  in  this  refped;  notwithftanding 
the  barking  of  their  dogs, 'and  their  own  repeated  cries  and  exclamations  during  the 
whole  night,  when  they  are  lufpected  to  be  upon  the  prey,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
thefe  ravenous  beafts,  outbraving  all  thefe  terrors,  will  leap  into  the  midft  of  a  douwar, 
where  the  cattle  are  enclofed,  and  drag  from  thence  a  Iheep  or  a  goat.  If  thefe 
ravages  are  repeated,  then  the  Arabs  dig  a  pit  where  they  are  obferved  to  enter,  and 
covering  it  over  (lightly  with  reeds,  or  fmall  branches  of  trees,  they  frequently  decoy 
and  catch  them.  Puny  has  taken  notice  of  the  fame  practice  ;  which  is  likewife 
alluded  to,  F.zek.  xix.  P.  Pl'al.  ix.  15.  arid  in  other  places  of  Scripture.  The  rlelh. 
of  the  lion  is  in  great  efteem,  having  no  fmall  affinity  with  veal,  both  in  colour,  tafte, 
and  flavour.  The  dillinction  of  animals  was  little  known  or  attended  to  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  when,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  Lipfius  §,  they  called  the  lion  a  bear, 
and  the  panther  a  rat  of  Africa. 

The 

*  Caprex  liinnulus  Gaza!  Arabiee  dicitur  (vulgo  Gazella)  ut  Hebraice  7ffjf  in  Pomario,  et  Chaldaice 
S'J""!^  inferto  r,  ut  p  fli  n,  et  prima  guttmnli  jm  in  / V i l- ; ■  1 1  mut.ito.  Boch.  Hiero  z  b.  c.  18.  Nomen 
Gafel,  five  CrRV*  ((.quo  impofi  um).     Kempt.  A11.ce  lit.  lixot.  FjIc.  ii. 

\  Leouum  timul  luiium  pugnam  Knmx  priuctps  dedit  Q.  Scasvola  P.  films  in  curuli  iEJilitate.  Cen- 
tum autem  jnbatoium  primus  omnium  I..  Sv  la,  <p>i  p. ill.  a  Dictator  fuit,  in  Prsgtura.  Poll  eum  Pompeius 
Magnus  in  Ciico  dc.  in  iis  juba^orum  cc<  xv.  C  xlar  Dictator  cccc,  Capi-rc  tos  ardui  eral  qu  iiidam  open's, 
fovcifque  [ut  et  nunc  eft]  maxime.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  ifi.  Scaurus  JE.  liiitate  fua  varias  £i.  t.  pantheras] 
centum  quinqungiuta  univerfas  [in  Rumam]  mifit:  dein  Pompeius  Magnus  quadringentas  decern  ;  divus 
Auguftus  quadringentas  viginti.     Id.  ibid.  c.  17. 

J   Out  of  the  eater  (^3X7  it  fhould  be  dkvou    er)  came  forth  meat.     Jud^.  xiv.  14. 

$  Peregrina  cum  ad  Romanes  advehebantur,   llupebant ;   et  nomen  iis  dabaut   non  fuum,  fed  obvium 

aliquod 
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The  faadh  agreeds  with  the  leopard  in  being  fpotted,  but  differs  in  other  refpects. 
For  the  fkin  is  not  only  of  a  deeper  colour,  but  alfo  much  coarfer  ;  neither  is  the  crea- 
ture itfelf  of  fo  fierce  a  nature.  However,  the  Arabs  foolifhly  imagine  it  to  be  a 
fpurious  offspring  betwixt  the  lion  and  leopardefs.  It  feeds  upon  carrion,  fometimes 
upon  roots  and  herbs,  like  the  jackall  and  the  dubbah,  and  muff  be  in  great  neceflity 
when  it  ventures  upon  a  fheep  or  a  goat.  As  the  faadh  then  can  fcarce  be  taken  for 
the  -Sta?  or  lupus  cervarius  of  the  ancients,  which  is  defcribed  as  a  much  fiercer  creature, 
the  chamus  *  of  Pliny  feems  better  to  agree  with  it. 

Befidcs  this,  there  are  two  other  animals  that  are  marked  like  the  leopard ;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  their  fpots  are  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  as  their  fur  is 
fomewhat  longer  and  fofter.  The  firff.  is  of  the  cat  kind,  about  one-third  lefs  than  a 
full  grown  leopard,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  lefler  panther  of  Oppian.  The  other 
has  a  fmall  pointed  head,  with  the  teeth,  feet,  and  other  characteriflics  of  the  weafel 
kind.  The  body  is  about  a  foot  long,  round  and  (lender,  with  a  regular  fucccffion  of 
black  and  white  ringlets  upon  the  tail.  This,  as  well  as  the  ichneumon,  fearches  after 
poultry  ;  and.  provided  it  was  tamer,  and  fomewhat  larger  fas  it  is  fometimes  well 
fcented).  we  might  well  take  it  for  the  ginetta  f.  This  creature  has  two  names  ;  being 
called  by  fome,  gat  el  ber-rany,  i.  e.  the  Jlrange  or  foreign  cat,  and  by  others,  Ihib- 
beardou  ;  but  I  ihould  call  it,  for  the  reafons  above,  the  lefler  ginetta. 

The  dubbah  is  of  the  badger  kind,  near  the  bignefs  of  a  wolf,  but  has  a  flatter 
body,  and  naturally  lim|  s  upon  the  hinder  right  leg;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  imper- 
fection, the  dubbah  is  tolerably  fwift,  and  cannot  be  fo  eafily  run  down  by  the  hunters 
of  thefe  countries  as  the  wild  boar.  The  neck  of  it  is  fo  remarkably  ftiff,  that  in  look- 
ing behind,  or  fnatching  obliquely  at  any  object,  it  is  obliged,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  hog,  the  badger,  and  crocodile,  to  move  the  whole  body.  It  is  of  a  buff"  or 
dun  colour,  inclining  to  be  reddifh,  with  fome  tranfverfe  ftreaks  of  a  dark  brown  ; 
whilft  the  hairs  upon  the  neck  are  near  a  fpan  long,  which  it  can  occafionally  ere&, 
notwithstanding  they  are  much  fofter  than  the  briftles  of  a  hog.  The  paws  are  large 
and  well  armed,  ferving  in  want  of  other  food,  to  lay  open  the  cephaglione,  (i.  e.  the 
medulla,  cerebrum,  or  ffy.fipaAo,-)  of  the  palmcta,  or  dwarf  palm  ;  to  dig  up  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  fometimes  the  graves  of  the  dead,  which  lie  among  the  Bedoweens,  in 
the  open  fields,  without  being  fecured  by  walls,  trenches,  or  inclofures.  When  the 
dubbah  is  taken,  the  Arabs  are  very  induftrious  to  bury  the  head,  left  the  brain, 
according  to  their  fuperffition,  fhould  be  ufed  in  forcery  and  enchantment ;  an  ancient 
pra&ife,  as  appears  from  the  dura;  nodus  hyama; ;  an  exprellion  in  Lucan,  1.  vi. 
Next  to  the  lion  and  panther,  the  dubbah  is  the  fierceft  of  the  wild  beaffs  of  Barbary ; 
and,  from  the  characteriflics  of  having  long  hair  upon  its  neck  like  a  mane,  moving 


aliquod  et  e  vicino  fuo  rure. — Ita  pantheras  vocarunt  mures,  ut  opinor,  Africanos — Tale  in  leonibus  eft. 
Cum  primum  vifi,  non  leoncs  externo  eoB  nomine  infignierunt,  fed  noto  et  domcttico  urfos. — Virgilium 
quid..  1  ceftem tegit  Pelle  Libyilidos  urfse,  cerium  mihi  intellexifle  Ieonioam,  &c.     Vid.  J.  I 

Elctt.  I.  ii.  c.4. 

•    l'onij,'  ii  Magni  primum  ludi   oftenderunt  cliaum,  quern   Galli   rhaphium   vocabant,   effigie  lupi,  par- 
<!.    ■  ni  maculib.     Plin.  I.  viii.  e.   19.     Vid.  Gifn.  de   Quadrup.  p.  549,   550.     Jon  ft.  up.  c.  it. 

Raii  S )  1  > •  1 ,   .  Animal.  Quadrup.   p.  2    1.     Quasrendum  an  genus  aliquod  lit  thoie  vel  pan  theris  mini 

quorum  men I  Oppianus.     Conveniunt    enim  magnitudo,  maculae,  ingenium  nthera  minorem 

innoxium  cfie  Oppianus  fcribity  et  ufua  pelliuiu  ad  velles  preiiofue,  et  infuper  odor  fuavis.  Gefn. 
Ut   Copra. 

f   Genetha  vel  potius  genctta  aut  ginetta   [Gtnocha  apud  Albertum  perperam]  eft  beflia  paulo  major 
[minor,  AJber.  et  rtctcj  vulpecula,  &c.     Id.  ibid. 

its 
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its  neck  with  difficulty,  and  difturbing  the  graves  of  the  dead  *,  it  may  lay  in  a 
greater  claim  to  the  hyaena  of  the  ancients,  than  the  civic  cat  or  the  badger,  which 
are  lefier  animals,  and  not  known,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  Barbary. 

The  deebf  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  fox.  though  near  the  fame  bignefs.  It 
yelps  every  night  about  the  gardens  and  villages,  feeding,  as  the  dubbah  does,  upon 
roots,  fruit,  and  carrion.  Mr.  Ray  J  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  lupus  aureus  of  the 
ancients ;  though  what  Oppian  defcribes  by  that  name  is  larger,  and  of  a  much  fiercer 
nature  §. 

The  deeb  is  likewife  the  fame  with  the  jackall,  or  the  chathal  of  the  more  eaftern 
countries,  not  differing  much  in  found  from  the  Heb.  jywjhaal,  which  is  rendered 
the  fox  in  feveral  places  of  Scripture;  and,  as  we  have  before  obferved  that  this  animal 
feeds  upon  fruit  and  dead  carcafes,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  Pfal.  lxiii.  10.  where 
they  that  J\)  all  fall  by  the  fword  are  faid  to  be  (to  become)  a  portion  (or  provifion)  for 
the  fhaalim  ;  and  of  Cant.  ii.  15.  where  the  little  fhaalim  are  defcribed  tofpoil  the  vines, 
and,  as  we  may  further  fuppofe,  to  eat  the  tender  grapes. 

Bochart  ||  has  made  it  probable  that  the  jackalls  were  the  Gws?  of  the  Greeks,  the 
bent  aivi  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  (D"N)  ijim  or  iim,  Ifa.  xiii.  12.  xxxiii.  14.  and 
Jer.  1.  39.  which  we  render  the  beajls  of  the  iflands  ;  an  appellation  very  vague  and  un- 
determined. Some  Jewifli  commentators  make  it  the  plural  of  PVN,  which  we  render 
the  kite,  Lev.  xi.  14.  and  Deut.  xiv.  13.  Of  the  like  nature  alfo  is  (Dv,y)  tziim,  or 
ziim  (ibid)  which  we  call  in  general,  the  wild  beajls  of  the  defert,  inflead  of  fome  par- 
ticular well  known  fpecies,  as  may  be  rather  fuppofed,  that  frequents  it.  Whereas, 
by  fixing  the  latter  to  the  black  cat,  which  will  be  hereafter  defcribed,  and  the  ijim 
to  the  jackall,  both  of  them  noted  animals,  frequenting  no  lefs  the  uncultivated  than 
the  cultivated  parts  of  thefe  countries,  and  making  all  the  night  long  a  perpetual 
howling,  yelping,  or  fqualling  noife,  we  may  have  a  proper  notion,  as  it  is  there 
related,  of  their  meeting  together,  and  crying  out  in  their  deflate  places.  The  jackalls 
alfo,  as  they  are  creatures  by  far  the  mod  common  and  familiar,  as  well  as  the  moft 
numerous  of  thofe  countries,  feveral  of  them  feeding  often  together,  fo  we  may  well 
perceive  the  great  poffibility  there  was  for  Samfon  to  take,  or  caufe  to  be  taken,  three 

*  Hyxnam  quoque  mittit  Africa,  cui  fum  fpina  riget,  collum  continua  unitate  flefti  nequit,  niii  toto 
corpore  circuma&o.  Solin.  c.  40.  Plin.  l.viii.  c  30.  Ov  h  x.x.\nrn  oi  ju?y  yXant,  oi  $?  Ixmv  sr>  to  /usysSo; 
UK  sXarlov  Xvxa,  you're^  $  i%u  wo^rs^  Ititgs,  kgu  £ti  crxArgoTE^a;  x«*  jSa^^Tsoa^  t«;  t^X^i)  xa4  ot  oA«?  Tns  -xx'^-'i  ~— 
Ti/ju£«gi9£«  ^£>  eijlitjutvov  t>is  <7««io!pa')4a,-  tw»  avSquxuni .  Arill.  Hilt.  Anim.  1.  viii.  c.  5.  Vici.  13och.  Hieroz. 
1.  iii.  c.  I  I. 

f  Alkamu9,  in  his  Lexicon,  makes  the  Deed  and  the  Teenan  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  as  the  latter  has  a  great 
affinity  with  Tannin,  which  is  commonly  tendered  a  dragon,  or  dragons,  in  Scripture,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  thefe  tannin  or  tannim  mould  be  fometimes,  inltead  of  dragons,  interpreted  deebs,  or  jackalls,  as  will 
afterwards  be  farther  taken  notice.  J   Vid.  Raii  Synops.  Animal,  p.  174. 

$  Ou  Auxoj,  oCKhu.  bvxM  ir$o$i%ir(iTo;,  arnvTam  lr,%.  Oppian.  Cyneg.  I.  iii. 

However,  Bochart  deduceth  the  name  from  the  Heb.  (^Xt)  zaab,  gold. 
||  Hieroz.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

Aatfowoi  Gaia;,  i.  e.  Ttippw  fulvi,  ut  habet  fcholialles,  II.  A. 

&uas  £t({£ i«AB{  t\u$ cv  I[jcti3"/ustSiu 

Ay^jxmii.  Oppian.  Halieut.  1.  ii. 

1.  e.  <rvvav{Oi£ojxt»B?,  confertos,  congregatos.     Schol.  II.  \.  574. 

Aiua,  i.  e.  ululare  feu  latrare  proprium  cam's,  lupi,  et  filii  awi.     Alcamus  in  Lexico. 

Utrumque  nomen  i{f  et  Afei  eft  ovo^aTOToniTixoi',  ab  ululatu. 

5ui;  et  Swacruv  funt  conjugata ;  porro  %v<to-u»  eft  iA«xtsi»  latrare.  Ut  fupra  de  awa,  ex  Alcamo,  ita 
J.  Pollux  dc  i/XaKTur  J  AAikirixt*  xai  §uw»  xcu  Avxav  to  tXaxTfiy. 

hundred 
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hundred  of  them.     The  fox,  properly  fo  called,  is  rarely  met  with,  neither  is  it  gre- 
garious. 

The  gat  el  khallah,  fiyah  ghufh,  or  karrah  kulak ;  i.  e.  the  black  cat,  or  black-cared 
cat,  as  the  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Turkifh  names  fignify,  is  of  the  bignefs  and  fhape  of 
a  cat  of  the  largefl  fize.  The  body  is  of  a  reddifli  brown ;  the  belly  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  fomctimes  fpotted ;  the  chops  arc  black,  the  ears  of  a  deep  grey,  with 
the  tips  of  them  diftinguifhed  by  fmall  tufts  of  black  (tiff  hair  as  in  the  lynx.  The 
figure  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Charleton  *,  is  not  fo  full  in  the  chops  as  the  Barbary 
fiyah  ghufh  ;  which,  together  with  the  jackall,  are  generally  fuppofed  to  find  out  pro- 
vision or  prey  for  the  lion,  and  are  therefore  called  the  lion's  provider.  Yet  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted,  whether  there  is  any  fuch  friendly  intercourfe  betwixt  them. 
In  the  night  indeed,  when  all  the  beajls  of  the  forcfi  do  move,  Pfal.  civ.  20 — 22.  thefe, 
as  well  as  others,  are  prowling  after  fuftenance ;  and  when  the  fan  arifeth,  and  the 
lion  gettcth  himfelf  away  to  his  den,  both  the  black  cat  and  the  jackall  have  been  often 
found  gnawing  fuch  carcafes  as  the  lion  is  fuppofed  to  have  fed  upon  the.  night  before. 
This  and  the  promifcuous  noife  which  I  have  heard  the  jackall  particularly  make  with 
the  lion,  are  the  only  circumflances  which  I  am  acquainted  with  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
However,  this  feeding  together,  and  intercourfe  betwixt  the  jackall  and  the  black  cat, 
at  thefe  feafons,  more  than  what  has  been  obferved  betwixt  any  other  two  of  the 
leffer  wild  beafts,  may  further  confirm  the  conjecture  of  Bochart,  that  the  latter 
might  be  the  tziim,  efpecially  as  dziwin,  a  name  of  the  fame  found  in  the  Arabic, 
denotes  fuch  a  creature. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  the  porcupine,  that  of  the  many  which  I  have  feen  in  Africa 
I  never  knew  any  of  them,  though  very  much  provoked,  that  could  dart  their 
quills.  Their  ufual  method  of  defence  is,  to  recline  themfelves  on  one  fide,  and, 
upon  the  enemy's  near  approach,  to  rife  up  quickly,  and  gore  him  with  the  ere&ed 
prickles  upon  the  other.  The  flefh  of  this  animal,  when  fat  and  young,  is  very  well 
tafted,  and  in  great  efteem.  The  near  analogy  alfo  betwixt  hunfood,  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  hedge-hog,  which  is  here  very  common,  and  the  Hebrew  "r£)p  kephode,  Ifa. 
xxxiv.  1 1 .  &c.  fhould  induce  us  to  take  it  for  that  quadruped,  according  to  the  feventy 
lyivx;,  rather  than  for  the  bittern,  as  we  tranflate  it. 

The  jird  f,  and  the  jerboa,  or  yerboa,  are  two  little  harmlefs  animals,  which  burrow 
in  the  ground.  They  chiefly  frequent  the  Sahara,  though  I  have  often  feen  the  latter 
in  the  plains  of  Warran.  Each  of  them  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  rat,  having  their  bellies 
white,  but  the  reft  of  their  bodies  of  a  forrel  colour.  The  ears  likewife  of  them  both 
are  round  and  hollow,  in  fome  long,  in  others  fhort,  agreeing  with  the  rabbit  in  the 
order  of  their  fore-teeth,  and  in  the  briftles  of  their  chops,  though  they  differ  in  other 
refpects.„  For  the  head  of  the  jird  is  fomewhat  pointed,  and  covered  all  over  with  fur  ; 
whereas,  the  noftrils  of  the  jerboa  are  flat  and  naked,  lying  nearly  in  the  fame  plain 
with  the  mouth ;  wherein  alfo  it  differs  from  thofe  which  have  been  brought  from 
Aleppo,  and  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Haym  \.  All  the  legs  of  the  jird  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  length,  with  each  of  them  five  toes ;  whereas  the  fore-feet  of  the  Barbary  jerboa 
are  very  fhort,  and  armed  only  with  three.  The  hinder  feet  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body,  with  each  of  them  four  toes,  befides  two  fpurs,  as  we  may  call 
the  little  ones  that  are  placed  more  than  an  inch  above  them.     The  tail  of  the  jird 

*  Vid.  Charl.  Exercit.  p.  23. 

■J-   Bochart  (Hieroz.  1.  ii.  p.  349.)  renders  it  thegreat  moufc. 

%  Vid.  Nic.  Hcym.  Tcforo  Britannico,  vol.  ii. 

vol.  xv.  4  l  though 
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though  a  little  fliorter  than  in  the  common  rat,  yet  is  better  cloathod ;  whilft  that  of 
the  jerboa  is  as  long  as  its  body,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  with  a  black  tuft  near  or  upon 
the  extremity.  They  are  both  good  to  eat ;  and  the  latter,  notwithftanding  the  great 
difproportion  betwixt  the  fore  and  hinder  feet,  runs,  or  rather  jumps  along  with 
extraordinary  fwiftnefs  ;  the  tail,  which  it  carries  for  the  moft  part  ere£t,  or  occafion- 
ally  reclined,  contributing  all  the  while  to  the  regularity  of  its  motion. 

The  jerboa  has  been  taken  by  fome  authors*  for  the  Qflty]  faphan  t  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  the  places  where  I  have  feen  them  burrow  have  never  been  among 
the  rocks,  but  either  in  a  ftiff  loamy  earth,  or  elfe,  where  their  haunts  ufually  are, 
in  the  loofe  fand  of  the  Sahara  ;  efpecially  where  it  is  fupported  by  the  fpreading  roots 
of  fpartum,  fpurge-laurel,  or  other  the  like  plants.  Agreeably  to  this  method  of 
their  burrowing  in  the  ground,  under  the  roots  of  plants,  fome  Cyrenaic  medals 
exhibit  little  animals  of  this  kind,  under  an  umbellated  plant,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
filphium. 

That  remarkable  difproportion  betwixt  the  fore  and  the  hinder  legs  of  the  Jerboa 
or  JWk?,  (though  I  never  faw  them  run,  but  only  ltand  or  reft  themfelves  upon  the 
latter),  may  induce  us  to  take  it  for  one  of  the  SuroSa;  or  two  footed  yx\ot.i  or  rats, 
which  I  Herodotus  and  other  authors  defcribe  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  ;  par- 
ticularly (tk  SiXipia)  of  the  province  of  Silphium. 

Befides  the  animals  above  mentioned,  Barbary  produces  the  bear,  or  dabh  § 
(according  to  their  appellation),  the  ape  or  fheddy,  the  ichneumon  or  tezerdea,  the 
fox  or  thaleb,  the  ferret  or  nimfe,  and  the  weefel  or  fert  el  heile.  The  mole  likewife, 
the  rabbit,  the  hare,  and  the  wild  boar,  are  every  where  in  great  numbers.  The 
laft  of  thefe,  the  chief  prey  and  food  of  the  lion,  (in  Ecclus  xii.  19.  the  onager  or  wild 
afs  is  defcribed  to  be  fuch),  has  fometimes  been  known  to  defend  itfelf  with  fo  much 
bravery,  that  the  victory  has  inclined  to  neither  fide  ;  the  carcafes  of  them  both  having 
been  found  lying  one  by  the  other,  torn  and  mangled  to  pieces. 

§  2.  —  Of  the  oviparous  Quadrupeds. 

AMONG  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  we  are  to  place  the  land  and  water  tortoife  ; 
the  latter  of  which  was  a  flatter  body,  though  neither  of  them  are  peculiar  to  Barbary, 
The  former,  which  hides  himfelf  during  the  winter  months,  is  very  palatable  food, 
but  the  latter  is  very  unwholefome.  The  taitah  ||,  or  bouiah,  as  they  call  the  chame- 
leon, may  be  difcovered  by  a  good  eye  upon  every  hedge.  The  tongue  is  four  inches 
long,  and  in  fhape  like  to  a  final  I  penal,  which  it  darts  upon  flies  and  infects  with  a 
furprifing  fwiftnefs,  and  retains  them  afterwards  by  a  glutinous  matter  that  is  excreted 
from  the  tip  of  it.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  after  they  have  dried  the  fkin,  fufpend  it 
upon  their  bofoms  to  prevent  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye.  The  taitah  differs  little  in 
name  from  the  Vtisdl  letaa,  which  in  Lev.  xi.  3.  is  rendered  the  lizard  ;  and  therefore 

*  Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz.  I.  ill.  c.  33. 

(■  The  high  hills  are  a  1  efiige  for  the  wild  goats,  and  fo  are  "the  ftony  rocks  for  the  \_faphannlm 
Q'3Q5y]  tonier,"  Pfal.  civ.  18.  "  The  conks  [D'j£3JJ>,ya//ja«»/»i]  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houfes  in  the  rocks."     Prov.  xxx.  26. 

J  Herod.  Mclp.  §  192.  Tlieoph.  apud  iElian.  Hilt.  Anim.  1.  xv.  c.  26.  ~  Photius,  ibid.  Arid,  de 
Murib.  ./Egypt 

§  ^-|  Dab-  Urfur.  Dabila  enim  Arabics  eft  pilofam  habere  faciem,  unde  Dib  faciei  pili  et  villi,  Sec' 
Booh.  Hieroz.  1.  iii-  c.  9. 

U  Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz.  1.  iv.c.  4. 

the 
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the  chamjcleon,  a  fpecies  indeed  of  lizard,  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  fubftituted 
for  it. 

The  warral,  or  guaral,  according  to  Leo  *,  is  fometimes  thirty  inches  in  length ; 
being  ufually  of  a  bright  reddifli  colour,  with  darkilh  fpots.  Vanfleb  f  is  fo  weak  a 
philofopher,  as  very  ferioufly  to  affirm,  that  the  warral  is  ingendered  from  the  rotten 
eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

The  dhab  or  dab,  another  lizard,  taken  notice  of  likewife  by  Leo},  agree  nearly 
in  fhape,  and  in  the  hard  pointed  annuli  or  fcales  of  the  tail,  with  the  caudiverbera, 
as  it  is  reprefented  in  Gefner  §  and  Johnfton.  Tfab  \yi~\  ||  therefore,  a  word  of  the 
fame  found  in  the  Hebrew,  Lev.  xi.  29.  is  tranflated  erroneoufly,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  the 
tortoife,  inflead  of  the  Jharp  fcaled  tailed  lizard. 

The  zermoumeah  is  as  frequent  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  as  the  common  green 
lizard.  It  is  a  mighty  flender  elegant  animal,  with  a  long  taper  tail,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  all  over  beautifully  ftriated  with  yellow  ftreaks. 

The  fkink  or  fcincus  frequently  hides  itfelf  under  flat  ftones,  or  elfe  in  the  holes  of 
old  walls  and  ruins.  In  the  like  fituation,  (though  they  often  come  into  our  houfes, 
and  crawl  over  our  beds),  we  find  the  nije-daimah,  or  booka-fliafli,  which  is  of  a  dark 
gloomy  colour,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  flat  head  and  body,  and  with  the 
tail  like  the  dab's.  I  have  often  obferved,  that  the  booka-fliafli  would  beat  with  its 
tail  the  walls,  floors,  or  cieling  which  it  refted  upon  ;  a  circumftance  that  may  induce 
us  to  take  this  for  the  fmaller,  and  the  dab  for  the  greater  caudiverbera  or  uromaflix. 
The  warral  alfo,  in  running  upon  the  ground,  ufes  the  like  action  ;  whilfl:  the  Arabs 
gravely  affirm,  that  the  perfon  who  is  touched  by  one  of  thefe  ftrokes  will  become 
barren  and  unfruitful. 

§  3   —  Qf  &e  Serpentine  kind. 

NOT  to  mention  the  flow-worm  and  the  fnake,  which  are  common,  the  mod 
remarkable  fpecies  of  the  ferpentine  kind  is  the  thaibanne,  which  might  well  be  taken 
for  Lucan's  Thebanus  ophites,  provided  Thebanus  was  an  appellative,  and  not  the 
proper  name  of  the  ferpent.  I  have  been  informed  that  fome  of  them  are  three  or 
four  yards  long  ;  and  as  it  is  by  far  the  largefl:  ferpent  in  Barbary,  it  will  fo  far  anfwer 
to  the  hasmorrhous,  to  which  Lucan  has  given  the  epithet  of  ingens ;  the  many 
others  which  he  defcribes  being  probably  much  fmaller,  and  of  the  viper  fize.  I  have 
feen  purfes  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  thaibanne,  which  were  more  than  four  inches  wide. 

The  zurreike,  another  ferpent  of  the  Sahara,  is  ufually  about  fifteen  inches  long. 
It  is  of  a  flender  body,  and  being  remarkable,  as  the  name  ^[  (from  zurak,  jaculari) 
infinuates,  for  darting  itfelf  along  with  great  fwiftnefs,  may  perhaps  be  one  of  Lucan's 
jaculi  volucres. 

But  the  mod:  common  as  well  as  malignant  of  this  tribe,  is  the  leffah,  which,  like 
our  viper  or  adder,  is  of  a  lefs  uniform  turn  of  body  than  the  zurreike,  and  rarely 
exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  not  always  of  the  fame  colour,  but  varies  a  little 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth,  fand,  or  rocks  where  it  is  found  **.    The  torrida 

*  J.  I. co.  Dtrfcript.  Africx,  I.  ix.  p.  297. 

\   Vid.  Vanlkb's  prefent  State  of  kgypt,  p.  47.  \    Vid.  J.  Leo,  ut  fupra. 

$   Gtfn.  de  Quadruped,  ovip.  p.  23.     Jontt.  Hifl.  Quadruped.  Tab.  lxxix. 

||    Boch.  Hitro/.  I.  iv.  c.  1.  ^[   Vid.  note,  p.  339. 

**  This  circumftance  and  quality  in  the  ferpent  kind  lias  been  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny.  "  Vulgatnm 
eft,"  fays  he,  lib.  viii.  cap.  98.  «'  ferpentes  plerofque  colorem  terrx  habere,  qua  occultantur."  Vid. 
itiam  Nicand.  in  Sept  et  Sepedone. 

4  l   2  dipfas 
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dipfas  anfwers  very  well  both  to  the  name  and  to  the  quality  of  the  leffah,  which  is  fo 
called  from  leffah,  urere,  to  burn. 

The  Arabs  report  that  there  is  the  fame  antipathy  betwixt  the  leffah  and  the  taitah, 
which  was  long  ago  affigned  *  to  the  chameleon  and  the  viper ;  and  that  a  little  drop 
of  clammy  juice,  which  the  taitah  lets  fall  upon  the  leffah,  will  throw  it  into  fuch  violent 
convulfions  as  are  attended  with  immediate  death. 

Thefe,  after  the  moft  diligent  fearch  and  inquiry,  are  the  only  fpecies  of  the  viper 
kind  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  do  not  produce  above  five  or  fix  diftinct  fpecies  among  the  many  that  are 
defcribed  by  Lucan  f  and  Nicander.  For  it  may  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  fcytale,  fo  called  from  axirxXn,  bacillus,  which  was  alfo  the  flow  or  blind  worm, 
the  fame  with  the  caecilia  or  -ru^Aim,  was,  in  all  probability,  from  the  uniform  fhape 
of  body,  the  head  and  the  tail  being  nearly  of  the  like  thicknefs,  no  other  than  the 
amphifbasna.  The  cenchris  alfo,  from  xsAj^o?,  its  millet-like  fpots,  and  from  being 
of  a  larger  fize,  according  to  Nicander,  was  not  different  from  the  thebanus  ophites  ; 
which,  from  the  name,  fhould  be  fpotted  like  the  granite  or  ferpentine  marble.  Yet 
ftill  thefe /pots  are  no  diftinguifhing  characterises  ;  in  as  much  as  they  may  be 
attributed,  more  or  lefs,  to  all  or  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  ferpentine  kind. 

"With  regard  alfo  to  the  afpis,  this  had  a  great  variety  of  fpecies  or  fynonyms  rather. 
jElian  (Hift.  Anim.  1.  x.  c.  3.)  reckons  them  to  be  fixteen.  "  Plures,  diverfasque  funt 
afpidum  fpecies,"  (fays  Solinus,  cap.  xxvii.)  "  verum  difparis  effe&us  ad  nocendum : 
Dipfas  (from  Ji^xw)  fiti  interficit  5  hypnale  (from  uV^o?)  quod  fomno  necat."  To 
which  we  may  add  the  prefler  and  feps ;  the  bite  of  the  former  being  attended  with  a 
fever,  as  a  derivative  from  -n^u ;  the  bite  of  the  latter  being  attended  with  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  (the  fame  poifon  working  differently,  according 
to  the  habit  of  body  in  the  wounded  perfon,)  as  a  derivative  from  <rwru.  As  to  the 
name  itfelf  of  afpis,  it  might  have  been  g°nerical,  from  coiling  itfelf  up  like  a  fhield; 
a<nrtsfcutu?n  dicitur,  eo  quod  ad  caput  tegendum  reliquo  corpore  pro  fcuto  utitur.  So  that 
all  the  properties  and  chara&eriftics  above  mentioned,  may  be  well  attributed  to  one 

*  Vid.  iEIian.  Hift.  Animal,  l.iv.  c.  33.  Philen.  de  Propr.  Anim.  in  Chamxleonte.  Scalig  ad 
Cardanum  de  Subtilit.  apud  Gefn.  ut  fupra. 

T  Hie  qua;  prima  caput  movit  de  pulvere  tabes, 
Afpida  fomniferam  tumida  cervice  levavit,  &c. 
At  non  ftare  fuum  miferis  paflura  cruorem 
Squamifcros  ingens  Hxmorrhois  explicat  orbes. 
Natus  et  ambigux  coloret  qui  Syrtidos  arva 
Cherfydros,  trattique  via  fumante  Chelydri; 
Et  femper  refto  lapfurus  limite  Cenchris ; 
Pluribus  ille  notis  variatam  pinsjitur  alvum, 
Quam  parvis  tindlus  maculis  Thebanus  Ophites ; 
Concolor  exuftis  atque  indifcretus  arenis 
Ammodyes ;  fpinaque  vagi  torquente  Ceraftz  ; 
Et  Scytale  fparfis  etiam  nunc  fola  pruinis 
Exuvias  pofitura  fuas  ;  et  torrida  Dipfas  ; 
Et  gravis  in  geminum  furgens  caput  Amphifbscna  1 
Et  natrix  violator  aqua:,  Jaculique  volucres; 
Et  contentus  iter  cauda  fulcare  Pareas  ; 
Oraque  dillendens  avidus  fpumantia  Prtfter  ;   \ 
Oflaque  difiblvens  cum  corpore  tabificus  Seps. 
Sibilaque  effundens  cunclas  terrentia  pedes, 
Ante  venena  nocens,  late  fibi  fubmovet  omne 
Vulgus,  et  in  vacua  regnat  13alilii'cus  arena. 

Luc.  Bell  Civ.  1.  ix. 

and 
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and  the  fame  animal.  Confequently  the  afpis,  the  dipfas,  the  uphale,  the  prefler,  and 
feps,  might  be  only  one  fingle  fpecies  of  viper,  under  thefe  different  appellations. 

The  natrix,  in  like  manner,  which  is  the  coluber  and  anguis,  was  probably  the  fame 
with  the  chelydris  or  chelydrus,  from  its  (linking  quality,  implied  in  the  expreffton 
via  fumente,  or  from  living  and  depofiting  its  eggs  in  dunghills ;  the  viper  kind,  on 
the  contrary,  being  all  of  them  fweet,  and  in  fmell  altogether  inoffenfive.  The  fame 
might  alfo  be  the  cherfydros  (p^-m  et  JJw^),  from  frequenting  both  the  land  and 
water,  contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  the  viper  kind,  which  lives  conftantly  upon  land. 
The  pareas  too,  -rrxox  ra?  7r«a£ia?  ,un£ac  «x£l">  though  the  whole  genus  can  upon  oc- 
cafion  enlarge  their  jaws,  from  being  facred  to  iEfculapius,  mould  be  no  other  than 
the  anguis  or  natrix.  The  natrix  therefore,  the  coluber,  anguis  chelydris  or  chely- 
drus, together  with  the  cherfydros  and  pareas,  were  likewife  one  and  the  fame  crea- 
ture. 

The  ammodytes,  from  its  bright  fandy  colour,  anfwers  exactly  to  the  cerafles,  which 
is  defcribed  to  be  concolor  exuflis  arenis ;  though  it  is  particular  enough,  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  horns  (t«  ki^xtx)  by  Lucan,  from  whence  it  received  its  very 
name.  And  this  circumftance  may  give  us  room  to  fufpe£t,  that  the  poet  had  a 
greater  regard  to  apply,  at  all  adventure,  fuch  a  fet  of  vague  indifcriminating  phrafes 
as  would  bell  fuit  his  poefy,  and  be  applicable  to  the  whole  genus,  than  to  affign  to 
each  fpecies,  like  an  accurate  naturalifl,  its  real  and  fpecific  fignatures  and  characler- 
iftics.  And  further,  Nicander,  in  giving  horns  indifcriminately  to  the  afpis,  echis, 
cerailes,  and  heemorrhous,  feems  to  make  them  one  and  the  fame  ferpent,  notwith- 
flanding  fome  fmall,  and  perhaps  accidental  and  non-permanent  differences  in  their 
colours.  Neither  can  any  right  fpecific  diflin&ion  or  chara&eriflic  be  drawn  from 
what  that  author  too  often  infills  upon,  viz.  their  flraight  and  direct,  or  their  oblique 
and  finifler  motions. 

§4.  —  Of  the  Birds. 

IN  defcribing  the  more  curious  birds,  we  may  add  to  the  eagle  kind  the  karaburno, 
which  is  of  the  bignefs  of  our  buzzard ;  with  a  black  bill,  red  iris,  yellow  fhort  feet, 
the  back  of  an  afh  or  fordid  blue  colour,  the  pinions  of  the  wings  black,  the  belly 
and  tail  whitifh. 

The  graab  el  Sahara,  or  crow  of  the  defert,  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  our  raven  ; 
and,  from  the  rednefs  of  the  feet  and  bill,  may  demand  the  title  of  coracias  major,  or 
the  larger  coracias  or  pyrrhocorax. 

The  emfeefy,  or  ox-bird,  is  as  large  as  the  curlew,  being  all  over  of  a  milk  white 
colour,  except  the  bill  and  the  legs,  which  are  of  a  fine  red.  It  generally  feeds  after 
cattle  in  the  meadows,  which  makes  the  flefh  of  it  unfavory,  and  foon  to  corrupt. 
It  refembles  the  crow  in  habit  and  fliape  of  body. 

The  boo-onk,  or  long  neck,  is  of  the  bittern  kind,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  lapwing. 
The  neck,  the  bread,  and  the  belly  are  of  a  light  yellow  ;  but  the  back  and  the  up  -  >r 
part  of  the  wings  are  of  a  jet  black.  The  tail  is  fhort,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  long, 
and  flrcaked  either  with  white,  or  with  a  light  yellow.  The  bill,  which  is  three  inches 
long,  is  green,  in  fafhion  like  to  the  flork's ;  and  the  legs,  which  are  fhort  and  (lender, 
are  of  the  fame  colour.  In  walking  and  fearching  lor  food,  it  throws  out  its  neck  to  . 
the  length  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  from  whence  the  Arabs  call  it  boo-onk,  the  father 
of  the  7icck,  or  the  long  neck. 

The  burourou,  one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  the  horned  owls,  is  fpotted  like  the 
Norwegian.  It  generally  frequents  the  defert,  like  the  graab  el  Sahara;  and  when  it 
appears  to  the  northward,  among  the  towns  and  villages,  it  is  fancied  to  portend  fome 

direful 
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direful  infe&ious  diftemper.  "Whilft  the  plague  raged  lately  at  Algiers,  feveral  of 
thefe  birds  were  feen  to  hover  about  and  pitch  upon  the  houfes,  particularly  where 
the  inhabitants  were  infected ;  drawn  thither,  no  doubt,  by  the  contagious  fmell. 
But  as  foon  as  the  diftemper  was  over,  they  difappeared,  and  retired  again  into  the 
Sahara. 

The  yarourou,  or  canis  fylvejlris,  as  that  Syriac  word  is  commonly  interpreted,  and 
particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  Comment  upon  Mic.  i.  8.  is  nearly 
allied  in  name  to  the  burourou,  though  we  cannot  here  draw  any  confequence  from  it; 
in  as  much  as  the  yarourou  was  not  a  bird,  but  a  quadruped,  viz.  the  jackall ;  as  tanin, 
the  original  word,  which  we  render  dragon,  is  there  interpreted  *. 

The  fhaga-rag  is  of  the  bignefs  and  ihape  of  a  jay,  though  with  a  fmaller  bill,  and 
fhorter  legs.  The  back  is  brownifh  ;  the  head,  neck  and  belly  of  a  light  green  ;  and 
upon  the  wings  and  tail  there  are  feveral  fpots  or  ringlets  of  a  deep  blue.  It  makes  a 
fqualling  noife,  and  builds  in  the  banks  of  the  Shelliff,  Booberak,  and  other  rivers. 
Shagarag,  by  a  fmall  tranfmutation  of  letters,  is  the  fame  name  with  Jharakrak,  or 
JJiakarak  of  the  Arabian  authors,  and  with  the  p"ip~12J>  Jharakrak  of  the  Talmudifts ; 
fo  called  from  p"ljy  Jharak,  to  fqual.  It  was  probably  in  conformity  to  this  quality 
that  Buxtorf  has  interpreted  Jloarakrak  the  merops  or  bee-eater,  a  bird  very  common  all 
over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  which  flies  in  flocks,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  makes 
a  fqualling  noife,  though  not  fo  fhrill  as  the  fhagarag.  Jonathan,  the  Syriac  verfion, 
and  the  Talmudifts,  explain  Dm  racham,  Lev.xi.  i  8.  or  nftm  rachamah,  Deut.xiv.  17. 
by  Jharakrak,  or  farakreka  in  the  Syriac;  which  being  more  regarded,  or  fuppofed 
perhaps  to  be  better  underftood  by  Munfter  and  Deodatus  than  the  original  word 
rachamah,  induced  them  to  tranflate  it  pica,  (the  magpye,  or  rather  the  jay,)  with 
which  our  fhagarag  has  no  fmall  affinity,  both  in  voice  and  plumage.  I  (hall,  in 
another  place,  take  notice  of  the  rachamah,  which  was  fo  little  known  to  the  Jewifli 
writers,  that  the  learned  Bochartf,  after  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  of  it, 
complains  likewife  of  theirs,  in  this  ingenious  and  juft  remark :  "  Avem  illarn,  viz. 
rachamah,"  fays  he.,  "  definire  non  potuerunt  viri,  tarn  imperiti  rerum  naturas,  quam 
periti  vocem  interpretes." 

The  houbaara,  or  houbaary,  is  of  the  fize  of  a  capon,  but  with  a  longer  body.  It 
feeds  upon  fhrubs  and  infetls,  like  the  graab  el  Sahara,  and  frequents,  in  like  manner, 
the  defert  ;  for  which  reafon,  perhaps,  in  the  Arabian  verfion  epjyy  (or  the  oivl,  as  we 
render  it,)  yanfouph,  Ifa.  xxxiv.  1 1.  is  interpreted  the  houbary.  This  bird  is  of  a  light 
dun  or  yellowifh  colour,  marked  all  over  with  little  brown  taches  ;  whilft  the  larger 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  black,  with  each  of  them  a  white  fpot  near  the  middle.  The 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  whitifh,  with  black  ftreaks  ;  but  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  length,  and  for  being  erected,  as  in  the  rough  and  dung-hill  cock,  whenever  it  is 
attacked  or  provoked.  The  bill  is  flat  like  the  ftarling's,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  the  legs  agree  in  fhape,  and  in  the  want  of  the  hinder  toe  with  the  buftard's. 
The  gall  and  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are  in  great  eftcem  for  fore  eyes,  and  have 
therefore  been  fometimes  fold  at  a  great  price.  Nothing  furely  can  be  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  fight  of  the  houbaara  when  it  is  puifued  by  the  hawk,  and  to  obferve  the 
great  variety  of  nights  and  ftratagetns  which  it  is  obliged  to  ufe,  in  order  to  efcape. 
The  Arabian  authors \  add,  that  upon  thefe  occafions  it  endeavours  to  fquirt  its  dung 
into  the  hawk's  eyes,  in  order  to  blind  them  ;  but  it  may  drop  it  rather,  as  the  ftrunt- 
bird  is  known  to  do,  out  of  fear.  Golius  and  Bochart  likewife  mifintcrpret  hoobaara 
in  calling  it  the  buftard  ;  which  agrees  indeed  in  colour,  in  habit  of  body,  and 
number  of  toes  with  the  hoobaara,  but  differs  in  being  at  lead  of  twice  the  bignefs. 

*  Vid.  note*,  p.318.  -J-  Boch.  Hieroz.  1.  ii.  c.25.  \   Boch.  Hieroz.  part.  poll. 
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The  rhaad  or  faf-faf,  which  is  a  granivorous  and  gregarious  bird,  wants  alfo  the 
hinder  toe.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  it  ;  the  fmaller  being  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary 
pullet,  whereas  the  larger  is  near  as  big  as  the  hoobaara,  and  differs  alfo  from  the  leffer 
in  having  a  black  head,  with  a  tuft  of  dark  blue  feathers  immediately  below  it.  The 
belly  of  them  both  is  white,  the  back  and  the  wings  are  of  a  buff  colour,  fpotted  with 
brown ;  the  tail  is  lighter,  and  marked  all  along  with  black  tranfverfe  ftreaks.  The 
beak  and  the  legs  are  ftronger  than  in  birds  of  the  partridge  kind.  Rhaad*,  which 
denotes  thunder  in  the  language  of  this  country,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  name  that  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  noife  that  it  makes  in  fpringing  from  the  ground  ;  as  faf-faf  f,  the 
other  name,  very  naturally  expreffes  the  beating  of  the  air,  when  it  is  got  upon  the 
wing. 

The  kitawiah,  or  African  lagopus,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  another  bird  of  the  gre- 
garious and  granivorous  kind,  with  fhort  feathered  feet,  which  likewife  want  the  hin- 
der toe.  It  frequents  the  moft  barren,  as  the  rhaad  does  the  more  fertile  parts  of  thefe 
countries ;  and  is,  in  fize  and  habit  of  body,  like  the  dove.  The  back  or  upper  part 
of  it  is  of  a  livid  colour,  with  dark  fpots  ;  the  belly  is  blackifh  ;  and  upon  the  throat 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  crefcent,  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  Each  feather  in  the  tail  is  tipped 
with  a  white  fpot,  whilft  that  in  the  middle  is  long  and  pointed,  as  in  the  merops.  The 
flefh  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  like  that  of  the  rhaad,  viz.  red  upon  the  breaft,  and  white 
in  the  legs ;  wherewith  it  agrees  further,  in  being  not  only  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  but 
of  an  eafy  digeftion. 

The  Barbary  partridge  is  the  fame  with  the  greater  or  red-legged  fpecies,  that  is 
already  known  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray  ;  and  befides  the  quail,  which  is  common  to 
moft  countries,  there  is  one  here  of  a  lighter  colour,  that  wants  the  hinder  toe.  Both 
of  them  are  birds  of  paffage  ;  as  it  likewife  the  woodcock,  which  makes  its  firft  ap- 
pearance in  October,  and  continues  till  the  March  following,  as  in  Europe.  The 
Africans  call  the  latter  (from  the  largenefs,  I  fuppofe,  of  its  head),  the  afs  of  the 
partridges. 

Befides  fuch  of  the  web-footed  water  fowl  as  are  common  in  England,  I  have  feen 
feveral  other  fpecies,  beautifully  diftinguifhed  by  their  differently  figured  bills  and 
plumage,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  They  are  all  of  them  called  by 
the  general  name  of  brak,  which  word,  Golius  and  others,  have  made  to  denote  fome 
particular  fpecies  only  of  the  duck  kind,  contrary  to  the  received  acceptation  of  it  in 
this  country,  for  the  family  in  general. 

Among  the  leffer  birds,  we  may  place  a  fpecies  of  the  thrufh  kind,  not  inferior  to 
the  American  birds  in  the  richnefs  of  its  plumage.  The  head,  neck,  and  back  are  of 
a  fine  light  green,  the  wings  of  a  lark  colour,  the  breaft  white,  and  fpotted  like  the 
thrufh,  the  uropygium,  or  rump,  of  an  elegant  yellow,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
feathers  upon  the  tail  and  wings,  were  tipped  with  the  like  colour.  If  we  except  the 
feet,  which  are  fhorter  and  ftronger,  it  agrees  in  the  fafhion  of  the  bill,  and  in  the 
whole  habit  of  the  body  with  the  thrufh.  This  bird  is  not. very  common,  and  appears 
only  in  the  fummer  months  when  figs  are  in  feafon. 

To  the  little  thick-billed  birds  we  may  add  the  Cafpa  fparrow,  which  is  as  big  as 
the  common  houfe  fparrow,  and  as  often  feen  upon  the  houfes  in  the  date  villages,  to 
the  weftward  of  the  Lake  of  Marks,  as  the  common  fparrow  is  in  other  places.  It  is 
all  over  of  a  lark  colour,  excepting  the  brealt,  which  is  fomewhat  lighter,  and  fhines 

»  Se.  a  rahad,  tonuit. 

\  Sufsuf,  tranflatcd  piijfer  only  by  Golius,   is   not  unlike  in   name    to   the  tlpJJJt  fachaph  or  fiih-hapb, 
which,  Lev.  xi.  lO.  we  render  the  cucko-w. 

like 
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like  the  pigeon's.  This  bird  has  an  exceedingly  fweet  and  melodious  note,  much  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  Canary  bird,  or  nightingale.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  bring  it  to  Kairwan,  and  other  places  to  the  northward  ;  but  it  was  always  found  to 
be  of  lb  delicate  and  peculiar  a  nature,  that  it  immediately  languiflied  and  pined  away 
upon  changing  the  climate. 

§  5. — Of  the  Infecls — particularly  the  Locujl. 

INSECTS,  and  volatiles  under  that  denomination,  are  more  numerous  than  curious. 
Butterflies,  adderbolts,  beetles,  &c.  are  in  fuch  a  variety  of  (hapes,  and  luxuriancy  of 
colours,  that  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all.  A  fpecies  or  two  of  each 
fort  may  be  fufficient. 

The  mofl  curious  fpecies  of  the  butterfly  kind  is  near  four  inches  from  one  tip  of 
the  wing 'to  the  other,  being  all  over  very  beautifully  ftreaked  with  murrey  and  yellow. 
Yet  the  edges  of  the  lower  wings  are  to  be  excepted,  which,  being  indented,  and  ending 
in  a  narrow  ftrip  or  lappet  of  an  inch  long,  are  very  elegantly  bordered  with  yellow. 
Near  the  tail  there  is  a  fpot  of  a  carnation  colour. 

The  rareft  fpecies  of  the  libelke  or  adderbolts,  is  one  of  three  inches  and  a  half  long, 
broad  tailed,  of  a  rufty  colour,  with  bright  fpotted  wings.  There  is  another  of  the 
fame  fize,  but  of  a  more  cylindrical  body,  differing  little  in  colour  from  the  common 
locuft. 

The  leaft  frequent  of  the  beetle  kind,  is  a  fpecies  with  one  horn,  of  the  colour 
and  fize  of  a  chefnut.  The  head  is  notched  round,  or  indented,  and  the  feet  are 
broad  like  thofe  of  the  gryllo-talpa's.  The  leffer  naficornes  are  every  where  met  with, 
as  alfo  a  diverfity  of  elaftic  beetles. 

In  the  hotter  months  of  the  fummer,  efpecially  from  mid-day  to  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  the  cicada,  Tfrliyg,  or  grajhopper,  as  we  falfely  tranflate  it,  is  perpetually 
(tunning  our  ears  with  its  mofl  exceflive  ftirill  and  ungrateful  noife.  It  is  in  this  refpeel: 
the  molt  troublefome  and  impertinent  of  infe&s,  perching  upon  a  twig,  and  fqualling 
fometimes  two  or  three  hours  without  ceafing ;  thereby  too  often  diflurbing  the  ltudies 
or  the  fhort  repofe  that  is  frequently  indulged  in  thefe  hot  climates  at  thofe  hours. 
The  re-rjiyg  of  the  Greeks  muff  have  had  a  quite  different  voice,  more  foft  furely  and 
melodious ;  otherwife  the  fine  orators  of  Homer*,  who  are  compared  to  it,  can  be 
looked  upon  no  better  than  fo  many  loud  loquacious  fcolds. 

To  that  fpecies  of  locufis,  which  are  called  mantes  by  the  naturalifls,  I  am  to  add 
one  of  three  inches  long,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  fore  legs  armed  with  ftrong 
horny  claws.  There  is  another  of  the  fame  fize  of  the  cucullated  kind,  which  hath 
the  upper  wings  ftreaked  with  a  light  green,  and  the  "membranaceous  ones  finely 
chequered  with  flefh,  brown,  and  fcarlet  colours  j  befides  a  third  fpecies,  of  two  inches 
long,  with  elegant  green  wings.  But  the  chief  chara&eriftics  of  the  latter  are  two 
antena;,  which  project:,  like  a  couple  of  feathers  from  the  forehead. 

I  never  obferved  the  mantes  to  be  gregarious ;  but  the  locufts,  properly  fo  called, 
which  are  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  facred  as  well  as  profane  writers,  are  fometimes 
fo  beyond  expreffion.  Thofe  which  I  faw,  ann.  1724  and  172.5,  were  much  bigger 
than  our  common  gralhoppers,  and  had  brown  fpotted  wings,  with  legs  aud  bodies 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Their  firft  appearance  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the 
wind  having  been  for  fome  time  from  the  foyth.  In  the  middle  of  April,  their 
numbers  were  fo  vaftly  increafed,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed  themfelves 

Ey^oi,  rtTtiyvT<m  somctcj,  oiti  x*°'  v\r,t 

Aodfsai  if e£o^Fvoi,  ora  Xsijiosavcw  wwt.  II.  y.  1JO. 
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Into  large  and  numerous  fwarms,  flew  in  the  air  like  a  fucceflion  of  clouds,  and,  as 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  10.)  exprefles  it,  they  darkened  the  fun.  When  the  wind  blew 
brifkly,  fo  that  thefe  fwarms  were  crowded  by  others,  or  thrown  one  upon  another,  we 
had  a  lively  idea  of  that  comparifon  of  the  pfalmift,  (Pfal.cix.  23.)  of  being  toffed  up 
and  down  as  the  locuji.  In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  ovaries  of  thofe  inl  cts  were 
ripe  and  turgid,  each  of  thefe  fwarms  began  gradually  to  difappear,  and  retired  into 
the  Mettijiah,  and  other  adjacent  plains,  where  they  depofited  their  eggs.  Thefe  were 
110  fooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the  broods  collected  itfelr  into  a  compact 
body,  of  a  furlong  or  more  in  fquare  ;  and  marching  afterwards  directly  forward  towards 
the  fea,  they  let  nothing  efcape  them,  eating  up  every  thing  that  was  green  and  juicy ;  not 
only  the  lefler  kind  of  vegetables,  but  the  vine  likewife,  the  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate, 
the  palm,  and  the  apple  tree — even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  Joel  i.  12.  In  doing  which, 
they  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  tOar,  climbing  over,  as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or 
wall  that  was  in  their  way  ;  nay,  they  entered  into  our  very  houfes  and  bed  chambers, 
likeyo  many  thieves.  The  inhabitants  to  flop  their  progrefs,  made  a  variety  of  pits  and 
trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water;  or  elfe  they 
heaped  up  therein  heath,  flubble,  and  fuch  like  combuftible  matter,  which  were 
feverally  fet  on  fire  upon  the  approach  of  the  locufts.  But  this  was  all  to  no  purpofe ; 
for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  extinguifhed  by  infinite  fwarms 
fuccceding  one  another ;  whillt  the  front  was  regardlefs  of  danger,  and  the  rear  preffed 
on  fo  clofe,  that  a  retreat  was  altogether  impoflible.  A  day-  or  two  after  one  of  thefe 
broods  was  in  motion,  others  were  already  hatched  to  march  and  glean  after  them, 
gnawing  off"  the  very  bark  and  the  young  branches  of  fuch  trees  as  had  before  efcaped 
with  the  lofs  only  of  their  fruit  and  foliage.  So  juflly  have  they  been  compared  by  the 
prophet  Joel  (ii.  3.)  to  a  great  army;  who  further  obferves,  that  the  land  is  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deflate  ■wildcrnefs. 

Having  lived  near  a  month  in  this  manner,  like  a  po^wpm  £npo?*,  or  fword  with  teii 
thoufand  edges,  to  which  they  have  been  compared,  upon  the  ruin  and  deffruction  of 
every  vegetable  fubftance  that  came  in  their  way,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  threw  off  their  nympha-ftatc,  by  cafling  their  outward  fkin.  To  prepare  them- 
felves  for  this  change,  they  clung  by  their  hinder  feet  to  fome  bufli,  twig,  or  corner 
ofaflone;  and  immediately,  by  ufing  an  undulating  motion,  their  heads  would  firffc 
break  out,  and  then  the  reft  of  their  bodies.  The  whole  transformation  was  performed 
in  feven  or  eight  minutes,  after  which  they  lay  for  a  fmall  time  in  a  torpid  and  feem- 
ingly  in  a  languifhing  condition  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fun  and  the  air  had  hardened  their 
wings  by  drying  up  the  moifturc  that  remained  upon  them,  after  cafling  their  floughs, 
they  re-affumed  their  former  voracity,  with  an  addition  both  of  ffrength  and  agility. 
Yet  they  continued  not  long  in  this  ftatc  before  they  were  entirely  difperfed,  as  their 
parents  were  before,  after  they  had  laid  their  eggs ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  marches 
and  flights  of  them  both  was  always  to  the  northward,  and  not  having  ffrength,  as 
they  have  fomctimes  had,  to  reach  the  oppofite  fliores  of  Italy,  Fiance,  or  Spain,  it  is 
propable  they  perifhed  in  the  fea  ;  a  grave  which,  according  to  thefe  people,  they  have 
in  common  with  other  winged  creatures. 

The  locufl,  I  conjecture,  was  the  noifome  bcafl,  or  the  pernicious  dejlrutlive  animal, 
as  the  original  words  may  be  interpreted,  which,  with  the  pvuord\  the  famine,  and 
the  pefiilcncc,  made  the  four  fore  judgments  that  were  threatened  againtt  Jerufalem, 
Ezek.  xiv.  21.     The  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat  them  ;  and  indeed,  when  fprinkled  with 

*  Pi/ida«  apud  Boch.  Ht'eroz.  par.  ii.  p. 441. 
TOL.  XV.  4  M  fait. 
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fait,  and  fried,  they  are  not  unlike  in  tafte  to  our  frefh  water  cray-fi(h.  The  Acrido- 
phagi  *,  no  doubt  were  fond  of  eating  them  ;  in  fo  much  as  they  received  their  name 
from  thence.  Ludolphus  f  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Q'l^Jif  (Jhellowim,  or 
quails,  as  we  render  the  word),  which  the  Ifraelites  fed  upon  in  the  wildernefsf,  were 
a  fpecies  only  of  locufts.  The  fame  opinion  is  embraced  by  the  learned  Bifliop  of 
Clogher  §,  who  urges  in  defence  of  it,  Wifd.xvi.  3.  where  the  food  of  the  Ifraelites, 
(or  the  things  that  werefent,  t«  nrairtraX/j.tvtx,')  there  fuppofed  to  be  referred  to,  is  faid  to 
have  had  fijis^'1*"'  an  uS,^h  °dious,  or  difagreeable  fight  or  appearance  ;  an  expreffion, 
fays  he,  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  quail,  which  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  very  much 
fo  to  a  locuft.  But,  not  to  difpute  whether  any  of  God's  creatures  can  be  properly 
called  ugly,  the  ugly  fight  there  recorded  refers  to  the  frogs,  lice,  &c.  that  were  fent 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  the  different  cafes  and  afflictions  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Ifraelites,  which  are  all  along  defcribed,  in  contraft  with  each  other, 
throughout  the  context ;  they  especially  who  are  fpoken  of,  ver.  3.  being  no  other  than 
the  Egyptians.  Moreover  the  quails  (ofluyo^Tj  x,  or  land  rails,  birds  of  the  fineft  tafte) 
are  particularly  mentioned,  ver.  2.  to  have  been  their  food  ;  and  alfo  chap.  xix.  12. 
where  quails  (ofly<yof*uTf«)  are  faid  to  have  come  up  unto  them  from  the  fea  for  their  con~ 
tentment,  or  comfort.  And  befides,  the  holy  pfalmift,  in  defcribing  this  particular 
food  of  the  Ifraelites,  or  the  Jhellowim,  by  calling  them  feathered  fowls,  (which  the 
locufts  certainly  are  not,  having  only  membranaceous  wings),  entirely  confutes  all 
fuppofitions  of  this  kind ;  as  indeed  the  admitting  of  them  would  be  to  confound  all 
Scripture  names.  It  would  be  to  make  arbah  (as  the  locufts  are  always  called)  and 
Jhelfowim,  names  undoubtedly  very  different,  to  be  one  and  the  fame. 

Neither  has  any  authority  been  hitherto  produced  for  taking  «x^  J«r,  according  to  the 
Greek  appellation,  for  the  fruit  of  the  locuft  tree,  or  the  tops  of  plants  ||  ;  the  name 
itfelf  being  rather  derived  from  the  defire  or  appetite  which  this  infect  has,  in  parti- 
cular, of  living  upon  fuch  food  «[.  And  befides,  the  «xj  Jt?  defcribed  by  Ariftotle**,  and 
other  hiftorians,  are  the  locufts  I  am  now  fpeaking  of.  The  lxxii  likewife  always 
interpret  [HD^N]  arbah  by  the  fame  word ;  consequently  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  it  in  the  fame  fignification.  Theaxai&f  then, 
which  St.  John  Baptift  fed  upon  in  the  wildernefs,  were  properly  locufts;  and  provided 
they  appeared  in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  fpring  as  they  did  in  Barbary,  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  St.  John  entered  upon  his  miffion,  and  that  the  day  of  his  Jhewing  himfelf 
unto  Ifrael,  Luke  i.  20.  was  at  that  feafon. 

§  6.  —  Of  the  Scorpion  arid  Phalangium. 

The  ackrabj  or  fcorpion,  in  confideration  of  its  noxious  qualities,  may  claim  the 
next  place  after  the  locuft.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are  long  and  narrow  ;  others  are  of 
a  rounder  fhape,  and  larger,  with  tails  confifting  of  fix  joints.     1  never  obferved  any 

*  Agatbarcides  defcribes  thefe  people  to  be  £;*^uti{o»  tui  Xoitot,  icr^voi  3s  toi>-  nh.o-i,  fuAaws  h  efa«riu;. 

f   Fix.  in  Comment.  Hilt.  iEthiopic,  p.  185.  &c.  J  Exod.x.  13.     Numb.  xi.  31. 

$   Chronol.  p.  379. 

||  In  hanc  fententiam  (fc.  quod  ax^iJs,-  erant  «x^,o^«  vel  ax^a  J§uu»  vel  axpptm;,  five  ax^iajLutTtt,  i.e.  arbo- 
rum,  vel  herbarum  (ummitates)  propenderunt  Athanas.  Mid.  Euiliym.  Theophyl,  &c.  Vid.  Pol.  Synop.  in 
Matt.  iii.  4.  et  Both.  Hieroz.  1.  iv.  c.7. 

«  A*ji;  iraj*  to  cmjx,-  rm  a-xyyxi  xai  Tuv  <£utm  vE/utj-Gai.  Etym.  Magn.  Je-rad,  the  Arabic  name  for 
thele  infefts,  is  derived  from  avul/ii.  iLtraxit  i  ut  folia  de  rami's,  &c.  vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

**  Aiilt.  Hift.Auimal.l.v.c,28. 

that 
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that  had  feven,  according  to  what  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  ancient  authors  *.  Thofe 
to  the  northward  of  Mount  Atlas  are  not  very  hurtful ;  for  the  fling  being  only  at- 
tended with  a  flight  fever,  the  application  of  a  little  Venice  treacle  quickly  afluages  the 
pain.  But  the  icorpions  of  Gietulia,  and  mod:  other  parts  of  the  Sehara,  as  they  are 
generally  larger,  and  of  a  darker  complexion,  fo  their  venom  is  proportionably  malig- 
nant, and  frequently  attended  with  death.  I  had  once  fent  me  a  female  fcorpion, 
which,  as  it  is  a  viviparous  animal,  had  jufl  brought  forth  her  young,  about  twenty 
in  number,  each  of  them  fcarce  fo  large  as  a  grain  of  barley. 

Of  the  fame  virulent  nature  with  the  fcorpion,  is  the  bite  of  the  boola-kaz ;  a  pha- 
Iangium  of  the  Sahara,  the  rhax  probably  which  iElian  t  obferves  to  be  an  animal  of 
thef'e  parts.  It  is  computed  that  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  die  every  year  by  the  hurt 
received  from  this  animal  and  the  lefFah. 

The  method  of  curing  the  bite  or  fling  of  thefe  venomous  creatures,  is  either  imme- 
diately to  burn,  or  to  make  a  deep  incifion  upon  the  wounded  part,  or  elfe  to  cut  out 
the  contiguous  flefli.  Sometimes  alfo  the  patient  lies  buried  all  over,  excepting  his 
head,  in  the  hot  burning  fands,  or  elfe  in  pits  dug  and  heated  for  the  purpoie;  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  like  copious  perfpiration  that  is  excited  by  dancing  J 
in  thofe  that  are  bitten  by  the  tarantula.  But  when  no  great  danger  is  apprehended, 
then  they  apply  hot  afhes  only,  or  the  powder  of  alhenna,  with  two  or  three  thin 
flices  of  an  onion,  by  way  of  cataplafm.  I  never  heard  that  oil  of  olive,  which  they 
have  always  at  hand,  was  ever  made  ufe  of;  which,  being  rubbed  warm  upon  the 
wound,  has  been  lately  accounted  a  fpecific  remedy,  particularly  againfl  the  bite  of  the 
viper.  It  was  one  §  of  the  twenty  remarkable  edicts  that  were  given  out  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  in  one  day,  that  no  other  remedy  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  bite  of  a 
viper,  than  the  juice  of  the  yew-tree  or  Uxus. 


$7.—ofaeiyL 

THERE  are  few  fpecies  of  fifh  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  feas  or  rivers,  but  what  have 
been  long  ago  defcribed  by  Rondeletius,  and  ftill  continue  to  be  taken  as  well  on  this 
as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  catalogue  of  which  is  placed  among  the 
Colleftanea.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  firm  and  well  tailed  barbel,  which,  with  the  eel, 
is  common  to  mod  of  thofe  rivers.  The  barbel  has  two  appendages  on  the  lower  jaw. 
In  the  warm  fountain  at  Capfa,  we  find  a  beautiful  little  perch,  with  chequered  fins, 

•  Conftat  et  feptena  caudx  internodia  f;eviora  effe.  Plin.I.  xi.  c.  25.  de  fcorpionibus.  Sxjjotuv  it,  x*» 
Vfoniiv  xai  arrffuv  XtyiTcu  5rX>ifloc,  p.yt9e»  St  cxtx  o^ovJi/Xay.  Strab.  I.  xvii.  K«i  r«  tTT*  i%uv  (T^irvSvAu;  u'61  tic. 
iElian.  Hift.  Anim.  l.vi.  c.  20. 

f   Lib.  iii.  c.  1 76. 

f  Matthiolut,  in  his  Annotations  upon  Diofcorides,  I.  ii.  c.  77.  dc  Araneo,  vouches  for  the  fact,  and 
acquaints  us  that  he  had  feen  it:  quod  cquidem  attcltari  poffuni.  The  following  air,  called  the  tarcntclla, 
is  one  of  thofe  which  the  Apulians  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of  on  thefe  occafions. 


fei^iipii 


iHlli 


Ii 


gm 


§  Vid.  Seut.  in.  Claudio, 
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and  a  turncd-up  nofe  ;  but  this  is  a  coarfe  filh,  of  no  delicate  flavour,  though  we  may 
confider  it  as  a  curiofity,  in  living  fo  far  from  the  fea,  and  in  being,  as  far  as  I  could 
be  informed,  the  only  filh  appertaining  to  the  many  rivulets  of  thefe  inland  parts  of 
Africa.  The  fifhermen  find  fometimes,  in  drawing  and  clearing  their  nets,  the  penna 
marina  or  fea  feather  ;  which,  in  the  night  time  particularly,  is  fo  remarkably  glowing 
and  luminous,  as  to  afford  light  enough  to  difcover  the  quantity  and  fize  of  the  filh 
that  are  inclofed  along  with  it  in  the  fame  net.  I  have  feen  more  than  once  large 
fhoals  of  a  fmall  circular  flat  polypus,  with  a  thin  femicircular  ridge  obliquely  crofting 
the  back  of  it.  This,  which  is  the  urtica  marina  foluta,  and  the  veletta  of  F.  Columna, 
is  hung  all  over  with  little  feet  or  fuckers,  and  is  greedily  purfued  by  the  tunny  and 
porpoife.  A  few  years  ago,  an  orca,  or  "toothed  whale,  fixty  feet  long,  was  ftranded 
under  the  walls  of  Algiers  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  fo  extraordinary  an  appearance, 
that  the  Algerines  were  apprchenlive  it  portended  fome  direful  event  to  their  polity  and 
government. 

Among  the  filh  that  are  called  cruflaccoiu,  the  firft  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  lobfter, 
though  it  is  in  no  great  plenty  upon  the  coall  of  Barbary ;  whereas  fhrirnps  and 
prawns,  a  fmall  thin-fhelled  crab,  like  the  broad-footed  one  of  Rondeletius,  the 
locufta,  vulgarly  called  the  long  oyfter,  together  with  the  fquilla  lata,  or  fea  cray-jijh 
of  the  fame  author,  are  every  day  brought  to  the  market.  Thefe  are  preferred  to  ths 
lobfter  for  firmnefs  and  elegancy  of  tafte. 

The  echini,  or  fea  eggs,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  number  than  their  variety. 
I  have  feen  no  more  than  three  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  pentaphylloid  or 
fpatagus  kind,  being  very  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  of  no  ufe.  Each  of  the  others 
has  five  futures,  accompanied  with  feveral  concentric  rows  of  little  knobs,  fupporting 
fo  many  prickles  or  aculei.  The  roe,  which  lies  in  the  infide  of  them,  between  the 
futures,  and  is  the  only  part  that  is  eatable,  is  turgid  and  in  perfection  about  the  full 
of  the  moon.  After  being  tempered  and  feafoned  with  pepper  and  vinegar,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  no  fmall  dainty  ;  of  which  I  have  often  tailed. 

Neither  is  there  any  great  plenty  or  variety  of  Jhell-fljh,  as  will  appear  from  the 
catalogue  of  them,  which  is  inferted  among  the  Colleclanea.  The  exuviae,  indeed,  of 
a  few  fpecies  of  whilks  and  flithers,  of  the  fea-ear,  of  the  fpondylus,  and  of  a  fmooth 
(hallow  chama,  are  what  we  commonly  fee  lying  upon  the  more  ;  whilft  the  greater 
vhilk  or  buccinum,  eight  or  ten  inches  long  ;  a  long  narrow  pectunculus  ;  the  mufcle 
of  Matthiolus ;  the  concha  Veneris  ;  a  large  thin  ampullaceous  whilk,  the  eighteenth 
fpecies  of  Lifter  ;  with  the  long-nofed  muricated  one,  the  twentieth  of  the  fame 
author,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  rarities.  But  the  folitana,  which,  as  Varro  tells 
us,  (1.  xiii.  c.  14.  De  re  Rujtica),  contained  twelve  gallons,  would  be  undoubtedly  the 
greateft  curiofity,  and  the  very  princefs  of  the  teftaceous  kind,  provided  it  If  ill  con- 
tinued to  be  a  native  of  thefe  feas. 

Tunis  was  formerly  well  fupplied  with  oyflers,  from  the  haven  of  Bizcrta  ;  but. 
when  I  was  there,  fome  copious  rains  *,  with  the  ufual  torrents  confequent  thereupon, 
which  fell  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  lake,  were  fuppofed,  by  making  the  water 
too  freih,  to  have  diminiflied  the  breed.  The  bottoms  likewife,  not  only  of  the  feveral 
coalting  veffels  of  Algiers,  but  of  others  that  have  continued  any  time  in  the  harbour, 
were  frequently  covered  with  oyfters ;  yet  no  banks  of  them  could  ever  be  difcovered, 

*  Nim'rum  teiuitns  aqua:  non  fnflicit  corum  refpirationi.  —  Atque  eadem  caufa  eft,  quod  in  Ponto, 
cujus  orae  crebris  fluminum  otitis  alluuntur,  non  funt  tdtacea,  nili  quibuldam  in  loci's  pauca  —  JLtiam 
in  it tlnariis  Venctis  obfervauir  tedacca  interire,  quando  immodicis  pliiviis  palullris  falfedo  diluitur.  J. 
Grand,  dc  Wak.  diluvii,  &c.  p.  06.    C.  Langii  MeikoJ.  Teliae  p.  7,  in  prsfat. 

though 
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though  they  have  been  carefully  fought  after.  As  this  coaft  likewife  is  no  way  re- 
markable for  banks  of  fand,  the  cockle  is  a  great  rarity  ;  but  mufcles  are  every  where 
as  common,  as  they  are  large  and  good;  neither  are  they  attended,  asthofeofour 
i/land  frequently  are,  with  crabs  or  cancelli.  The  fubmarine  rocks  of  thefe  coafts, 
particularly  near  Cape  Zibeeb  and  Port  Farina,  are  fometimes  very  pregnant  with 
another  fpecies  of  mufcle,  of  a  more  delicious  tafte,  and  cylindrical  fhape,  which  is 
called  by  lb  me  naturalifts,  daclylus  *,  from  being  in  the  fliape  of  a  finger  or  date ; 
and  by  others  pholus,  or  pholis,  from  (^Xtwn)  lying  hid  in  the  rocks.  They  are 
found  of  different  and  intermediate  fizes,-  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
length  ;  lying  very  near,  or  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other,  with  fometimes  a 
fmall  duct  of  communication,  rarely  bigger  than  a  bridle  betwixt  them.  The  cavities 
they  lie  in,  are  as  exactly  fitted  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  calf,  in  fo  many  moulds ; 
which  they  feem  likewife  to  have  a  power  of  gradually  enlarging,  according  to  the 
different  periods  of  their  growth.  But  in  what  manner  this  is  effected,  how  they  are 
nourifhed  and  propagated,  with  a  great  many  other  circumftances  relating  to  their 
animal  economy,  remains  at  prefent  among  the  fecrets  of  nature. 

As  the  oftrich  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  Arabia  Petrrca,  thefe 
are  all  the  obfervations  which  I  have  to  offer,  with  regard  to  the  animals  of  thefe  king- 
doms. In  the  courfe  of  which,  fome  perhaps  might  expect  to  be  entertained  with  the 
defcription  of  ftrange  and  wonderful  objects,  fuch  as  Africa  has  been  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  But  the  natural  and  ordinary  courfe  of  things  is  much  the  fame  in 
Barbary  as  in  other  places  ;  each  fpecies  keeping  inviolably  to  itfelf.  For  if  we  except 
the  mule  and  the  kumrali,  (procreated  from  animals  under  the  direction  of  mankind, 
and  therefore  not  properly  left  to  themfelves),  few,  I  fay,  if  any  other  inftances  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  old  obfervation,  that  africa  is  always  producing. 

SOME    NEW   MONSTER  t.. 

CHAP.  III.— Of  their  Arts,  Habits,  Cujloms,  Wc. 

§  I.  —  Of  the  State  of  Learning  in  Barbary,  with  the  Method  of  teaching  their  Children. 

THE  liberal  arts  and  fciences  among  the  Mahometans  continue  to  be,  as  they  have 
been  for  many  ag(  s,  in  a  low  ftate  and  condition.  Philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
knowledge  of  phytic  and  medicine,  which,  a  few  centuries  ago  they  had  almoft  entirely 
to  themfelves,  are  at  prefent  very  liale  known  or  ftudied.  The  roving  and  unfettled 
life  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  grievances  which  the  Moors  meet  with  from  the 
Turks,  will  not  permit  either  of  them  10  enjoy  that  liberty,  quiet,  and  fecurity  which 
have  at  all  times  given  birth  and  encouragement  to  learning.  As  for  the  Turks,  they 
are  generally  of  fuch  turbulent  and  reftlefs  difpofitions,  or  elfe  engage  themfelves  fo 
deep  in  trade  and  in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  that  they  have  no  tafte  at  all 
for  it  ;  being  wonderfurry  aftonifhed,  as  they  have  often  told  me,  how  the  Chriftians 
can  take  delight,  or  fpend  fo  much  time  and  money,  in  fuch  empty  amufements  as 
Itudy  and  ipeculation. 

*  Da&ylus  non  a  digitorum  forma  fed  a  Syriaca  voce  ftbp"!  vt^  NH^"!  <lu:e  palmam  ejufque  fiu&urn 
fignificat.     Vid.  Hilleri  Hinoph. 

■{■  Aiyrrei  Je  «s  irofoiju* 'oti  an  Q •;->  n  AiSvn  xaivon.  Atift.  Hill.  Anim.  I.  viii.  c.  28.  Ideo  (fe.  inopia 
aquarum  ad  paucos  armies  congrcgantilnis  fe  fen's)  multiformis  ibi  animalium  partus:  vaiie  feminia 
cvjufque  generis  mares  aut  \i  aut  voluptate  mifcentc.  Unde  etiam  vulgare  Grxcise  di&um,  semper 
AL1QUID    NOVI    AFRICAN    AFfEliiU.      Tlill.  1.  viii.  C.  l6. 

5  "When. 
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When  the  Moorim  and  Turkifh  boys  (for  there  is  little  or  no  education  among  the 
Bedoweens)  are  about  fix  years  old,  they  are  fent  to  fchool,  where  they  learn  to  read, 
to  write,  and  repeat  their  leflbns  at  the  fame  time.  They  make  no  ufe  of  paper  ;  but 
each  boy  writes  upon  a  thin  fmooth  board,  (lightly  daubed  over  with  whiting,  which 
may  be  wiped  off  or  renewed  at  pleafure.  Such  probably,  for  the  Jewifh  children  ufe 
the  fame,  was  the  Tnvxx.>§tov,  the  little  board  or  writing  table  (as  we  render  it,  Luke  i. 
6^.~)  that  ivas  called  for  by  Zacharias.  After  they  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
Koran,  which  is  the  principal  book  that  is  taught  there,  they  are  initiated,  with  the 
like  care,  in  the  feveral  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  their  religion ;  the  mailer  re- 
ceiving from  each  boy,  for  his  trouble  and  attendance,  about  a  penny  a  week.  When 
a  boy  has  laudably  acquitted  himfelf  in  any  branch  of  thefe  inftructions,  he  is  forthwith 
decked  out  in  the  molt  fumptuous  apparel,  and,  being  mounted  upon  a  horfe  richly 
caparifoned,  is  conducted  through  the  ftreets  by  his  fchool-fellows,  with  loud  accla- 
mations ;  whilll  in  the  mean  time,  his  friends  and  relations  are  met  together  to  con- 
gratulate his  parents,  (omnes  omnia  bona  dicere,  &c.)  and  to  load  the  young  fcholar  with 
gifts.  After  the  boys  have  been  thus  employed  for  three  or  four  years,  they  learn 
fome  trade,  or  elfe  are  inrolled  in  the  army ;  in  attending  which  occupations  there  are 
very  few  of  them  who  retain  what  they  learned  in  their  youth,  except  the  fanjacktars, 
i.  e.  the  fecretaries  at  war,  and  thofe  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  tribute. 

If  we  except  the  Koran,  and  fome  enthufiaftic  comments  upon  it,  few  books  are 
read-  or  inquired  after  by  thofe  few  perfons  of  riper  years,  who  have  either  time  or 
leifure  for  ftudy  and  contemplation.  Atprefent  all  that  variety  of  learning  which  they 
formerly  either  invented  themfelves,  or  adopted  into  their  own  language,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  few  fheets  of  blundering  geography,  or  to  fome  tirefome  memoirs  of  the 
tranfactions  of  their  own  times  ;  for  fuch  branches  of  hiftory  as  are  older  than  the 
Mahometan  rera,  are  a  medley  of  romance  and  confufion. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Algiers,  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  get  acquainted  with  fuch 
perfons  as  had  the  character  of  being  learned  and  curious  ;  and  though  it  is  very 
difficult,  (as  well  from  their  natural  fhynefs  to  ftrangers  as  from  a  particular  contempt 
they  have  for  Chriftians),  to  cultivate  with  them  any  real  friend  (hip,  yet,  in  a  little 
time,  I  could  find  the  chief  aftronomer,  who  has  the  fuperintendance  and  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  prayer,  had  not  trigonometry  enough  to  project  a  fun-dial ;  that  the 
whole  art  of  navigation,  as  it  is  practifed  by  thecorfairs  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  confifted 
in  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  the  pricking  of  a  chart,  and  diftinguilhing  the 
eight  principal  points  of  the  compafs.  Even  chemiftry,  formerly  the  favourite  fcience 
of  thefe  people,  rifes  no  higher  than  the  making  of  rofe-water.  I  have  rarely  con- 
verfed  with  any  of  their  tibeebs,  i.  e.  pbvficians,  who  were  acquainted  with  Rhafes, 
Averroes,  or  others  of  their  compatriots.  The  Spanifh  edition  of  Diofcorides  is  chiefly 
ftudied ;  though  the  figures  of  the  plants  and  animals  are  more  confulted  than  the 
defcriptions.  The  Dey's  tibeeb  (the  e-mim  or  prefulcnt  of  the  phyficians)  once  afked 
me,  whether  the  Chriftians  had  fuch  an  author  as  Boo-kratt,  i.e.  The  father  of  Kratt, 
(fo,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  affectation,  they  call  Hippocrates),  adding,  that  he  was 
the  firfl  of  the  Arabian  hackeems  or  doclors,  and  lived  a  little  before  Avicenna. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  ftate  of  learning  and  education  in  this  country,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  any  branch  either  of  fpeculative  or  practical  knowledge,  fhould 
be  ltudied  properly  as  an  art  or  fcience.  There  are  not  indeed  wanting  feveral  perfons 
who  prefcribe  in  phyfic,  play  upon  a  variety  of  mufical  inftruments,  and  are  concerned 
in  other  actions  and  performances,  which  feem  at  leaft  to  fuppofe  fome  fkill  in  nature 
or  mathematics.     Yet  all  this  is  learnt  merely  by  practice,  long  habit  and  cuflom, 
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afllfted  for  the  mofl  part  with  great  ftrength  of  memory  and  quicknefs  of  Invention. 
For  no  objection  can  be  made  againft  the  natural  parts  and  abilities  of  thefe  people, 
which  are  certainly  fubtle  and  ingenious  enough  ;  only  time,  application  and  encourage, 
ment  are  wanting  to  cultivate  and  improve  them. 

§2. —  Of  their  Skill  in  Phyfic  or  Medicine. 

IN  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  what  arts  and  fciences  are  ft  ill  remaining  in 
Barbary,  1  (hall  begin  with  the  hiftory  of  phyfic  or  medicine*  And  here  it  is  to  be 
obferved  (for  the  want,  no  doubt,  of  proper  perfons  duly  and  methodically  bred  up  to 
thefe  arts),  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  more  dangerous  cafes  and  diflempers,  but 
fuch  as  either  prove  mortal,  or  of  a  long  continuance.  It  is  to  be  obferved  likewife, 
that  few  perfons  will  admit  either  of  advice  or  medicine,  believing  in  ftrict  and  abfolute 
predeftination ;  whilft  others,  who  are  lefs  fuperftitious,  prevent  the  afliftance  of  both 
by  their  ill  conduct  and  management,  leaving  all  to  the  ftrength  of  nature,  or  elfe  to 
magereab,  as  they  call  charms  and  inchantments.  The  hiftory  therefore  of  phyfic,  will 
be  expreffed  in  a  few  lines;  for  if  we  except  the  following  remedies,  together  with  the 
conftant  refort  that  is  made  to  the  hammams,  in  diftempers  of  all  qualities  and  com- 
plexions, there  is  little  befides  of  general  ufe  and  eftablifhment. 

To  begin  then  with  rheumatic  and  pleuritic  cafes,  in  which  it  is  ufual  to  make 
feveral  punctures  upon  the  part  affected  with  a  red  hot  iron.  This  operation  is  to  be 
repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

A  decoction  of  fandegourah,  as  they  name  the  chamcepitys  or  ground-pine,  or  elfe 
of  the  globularia  fruticofa,  is  the  ordinary  medicine  for  fevers  ;  though  I  have  known 
the  common  fcabious  of  this  country,  (the  fcabiofa  Africana  frutefcens,  Par.  Bat.) 
taken  either  as  a  fallad  or  potherb,  or  elfe  in  a  ftrong  decoction,  to  remove  violent 
tertian  and  quartan  agues. 

A  drachm  or  two  of  the  root  of  round  birthwort,  or  boruftum,  according  to  their 
name,  is  an  eftablifhcd  remedy  for  the  cholic  and  other  flatulent  diftempers;  as  the  root 
of  bookoka  or  arifarum  dried  and  powdered,  is  for  the  itone  and  gravel.  I  once  knew 
above  a  pint  of  a  gelatinous  fubftance  difcharged  by  a  young  boy  of  our  interpreter's, 
upon  eating  plentifully  of  the  ordinary  bread  of  the  bedoweens,  made  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  barley  or  wheat  flour,  and  of  the  roots  of  bookoka,  dried  in  the  oven  and 
powdered. 

One  drachm  of  a  dark  coloured  drop-ftone,  or  the  like  quantity  of  the  powder  of 
the  orobanche  mauritanica,  have  been  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  flopping  inveterate 
diarrhoeas.  A  decoction  of  hanzaera  is  efteemed  very  prevalent  in  the  lues  venerea, 
and  complaints  of  that  clafs ;  which,  by  the  frequent  ufe  made  of  the  hammams,  or 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  or  both,  do  not  appear  fo  virulent  and  flubborn  here  as 
in  Europe. 

Little  elfe  is  obferved  in  the  management  of  the  finall  pox,  than  to  keep  the  patient 
moderately  warm,  and  giving  him,  now  and  then,  fix  or  eight  grains  of  alkermes  in 
honey,  to  throw  out  the  puftules.  They  make  ufe  of  frefh  butter  to  hinder  the  pitting  ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  ulcers  from  falling  upon  the  eyes,  they  keep  the  lids  conflanily 
tinged  with  alkahol,  or  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  Inoculation  is  performed  by  making  a 
fmall  wound  upon  the  fl<  fliy  part  of  the  hand,  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger. 
The  perfon  who  is  to  undergo  the  operation  receives  the  infc&ion  from  fome  friend  or 
neighbour,  who  has  a  favourable  kind,  and  who  is  intreated  to  fell  two  or  three  of  his 
puftules,  for  the  fame  number  of  nuts,  comfits,  or  fuch  like  trifles.     This  they  call  the 
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purchasing  of  the  fmall  pox ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  among  the  Jews,  the  purchafe 
alone,  without  inoculation,  was  a  fufficient  preparative  for  the  infection.  However, 
inoculation  is  in  no  great  repute  in  thofe  parts  of  Barbary  or  the  Levant  where  I  have 
been.  Mod  people  efleem  it  to  be  a  tempting  of  Providence,  and  a  foliciting  a 
diftemper  before  nature  may  be  difpofed  or  prepared  to  receive  it.  And  accordingly 
they  tell  a  number  of  ftories  to  difcourage  the  pra&ice ;  particularly  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  who,  not  to  lofe  too  much  of  her  beauty,  purchafed  only  a  couple  of  puf- 
tules.  It  happened  indeed  that  fhe  had  no  more  than  were  paid  for ;  but  the  mif- 
fortune  was,  that  they  fell  upon  her  eyes,  and  fhe  was  blind  by  the  experiment. 

Clyfters  are  little  known  or  made  ufe  of,  probably  from  the  too  frequent  want  there 
would  be  of  proper  inftruments,  not  fo  eafily  procured  in  thefe  countries ;  or  rather 
from  fome  fuppofed  breach  of  modefty  (in  which  they  are  very  delicate)  in  applying 
them.  The  obfervation  of  a  Turkifh  gentleman,  who  was  violently  afflicted  with  the 
headach,  was  pertinent  enough  ou  this  occafion.  Upon  apph  ing  to  an  Englifli  phyfi- 
cian,  who  was  then  at  Algiers,  and  being  ordered  a  clyfter,  the  patient  abfolutely 
refufed  it,  and  exclaimed  greatly  againfl  the  ignorance  of  our  Englifh  tibeeb,  who  fool- 
ifhly  imagined,  that  fo  noble  a  part  as  the  head  could  be  in  the  lead  influenced  or 
corrected  by  the  tail,  the  molt  ignoble,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

The  Arabs  attempt  to  heal  all  fimple  and  gun-fhot  wounds,  by  pouring  frefh  butter, 
almoft  boiling  hot,  into  the  part  affected  ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a 
great  many  perfons  have  been  cured  by  this  method. 

For  the  affuaging  of  fwellings,  bruiles,  inflammations,  and  ailings  of  that  kind,  the 
leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  roafted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  afhes,  and  applied  as  hot 
as  poffible  to  the  part  affected,  are,  in  this  climate,  found  to  be  very  beneficial.  They 
are  noted  alfo  for  fuppurating  and  bringing  boils,  plague-fores,  and  fuch  like  tumors  to 
maturity.  I  have  likewife  known  them  applied  with  fuccefs,  and  without  the  lead 
fufpicion  of  having  any  repelling  quality,  in  the  gout. 

In  flight  wounds,  bruifes  and  inflammations,  or  elfe  in  order  to  harden  and  con- 
solidate the  parts,  fome  perfons  take  the  powder  of  alhenna,  and  make  it  up  with  warm 
water,  into  a  cataplafm.  This,  when  applied,  tinges  the  ikin  with  a  tawny  orange 
colour,  which  continues  for  fome  months;  and  what  is  more  furprifing,  the  tincture 
panes  quickly  into  the  blood,  and  in  one  night's  time  tinges  the  mine  of  a  f.uiron 
colour. 

In  green  wounds,  and  fome  other  of  the  above  mentioned  cafes,  the  leaves  likewife 
of  madramam,  as  they  call  the  virga  aurea  minor  foliis  glutinofis,  have  a  good  effect ; 
whilft  the  root  of  toufailet,  or  thapfia,  roafted  and  applied  hot  to  the  hips,  or  made  up 
into  an  ointment,  is  reckoned  a  fpecific  remedy  in  the  fciatica. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  medicines,  or  douwas,  as  they  are  called,  that  are 
made  ufe  of  in  this  country;  in  the  prefcribing  or  taking  of  which,  they  obferve  no 
uniform  practice,  nor  exact  proportion.  For  thofe  which  regard  external  cafes  are 
fometimes  applied  fo  fparingly,  as  if  it  was  indifferent  both  to  the  patient  and  the  phyfi- 
cian,  whether  or  no  any  benefit  was  intended  by  them  ;  whilft  others,  in  the  fame  cafe, 
act  quite  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  larger  the  cataplafm  the  fpeedier  the  cure.  Neither 
is  there  much  more  caution  ufed  in  fuch  medicines  as  are  given  inwardly.  For  a  hand- 
ful at  random,  whether  of  dry  or  green  herbs,  is  the  common  dofe  ;  which,  if  taken 
in  a  decoction,  they  ufually  pound  firft  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pour  at  a  venture,  half  a 
pint,  a  whole  pint,  or  more,  of  boiling  hot  water  upon  it.  Compound  medicines  are 
very  rare.  The  Moors  indeed  pretend  to  have  received  feveral  of  them  traditionally 
from  their  anceitors;   but  the  few  ingredients   which  the  fhops  of  their  tibeebs  are 
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furnifhed  with  to  anfwer  fuch  prefcriptions,  the  great  refervednefa  likewife  which  they 
fliew,  in  converfing  with  them  upon  this  fubjcct,  appear  to  be  Strong  fufpicions  that 
they  are  no  better  verfed  in  the  materia  mcdtca  than  the  Arabs.  The  only  pre- 
scription of  this  kind  that  I  have  met  with,  is  afcribed  to  Seedy  Mahomet  Zerok,  a 
famous  Marabbutt,  who  recommends  it  in  this  manner  :  'The  lives  of  us  all  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  when  it  is  written,  wc  mud  die.  However,  it  has  pleafed  God 
to  lave  many  perfons  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morning,  while  the  infection 
rages,  one  pill  or  two  of  the  following  composition  ;  viz..  of  myrrh,  2  parts  ;  falTron, 
1  part  j  aloes,  2  parts  j  fyrop  of  myrtle  berries,  q.  s.'  * 

§  3'~~Qf  their  Knowledge  in  Mathematics. 

NEITHER  are  thefe  people  much  more  converfant  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
mathematics.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are  altogether  Grangers  to  thofe  that 
are  fpeculative  and  abstracted.  Even  fuch  quadrants,  aflrolabes,  and  other  mathe- 
matical inftruments  of  their  anceflors  as  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time,  are  looked 
upon  rather  as  curiofitics  than  confulted  as  ufeful  inventions.  Befides  feveral  of  thefe 
quadrants,  defigned  chiefly  for  taking  altitudes,  I  faw  one  at  Tozer,  in  what  we  call 
Oughtred's  projection,  wellexecutcd,and  of  a  foot  radius.  We  are  alio  fometimes  favoured 
with  a  fight  of  their  kalendars,  one  of  which  I  have  by  me,  (all  of  them  likewife  the 
works  of  former  ages),  wherein  the  fun's  place,  the  Semidiurnal  and  nocturnal  arch, 
the  length  of  the  twilight,  with  the  feveral  hours  of  prayer  for  each  day  in  the  month, 
are  calculated  to  a  minute,  and  beautifully  inferted  in  proper  columns.  But  thefe 
again  are  as  little  confulted  as  their  inftruments ;  for  in  cafe  the  cloudinefs  of  the 
weather  will  not  permit  them  to  adjuSt  their  fmall  and  greater  hour  glafles  to  fome  in- 
accurate meridian  lines,  made  for  that  purpofe,  the  times  of  devotion,  which  fhould 
be  punctual  to  a  minute,  are  left  entirely  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  their  mwezzims 
or  maedins,  i.  e.  to  the  cryers,  no  other  methods  being  ftudied  for  the  menfuration  of 
time  ;  and  public  clocks,  from  the  great  averfion  perhaps  which  the  Mahometans 
have  to  bells,  not  being  allowed  of. 

Even  the  very  firft  operations,  either  in  numeral  arithmetic  or  algebra,  are  not 
known  to  one  perfon  in  twenty  thoufand ;  notwithstanding  their  forefathers,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  name  f,  feem  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  one,  as  they  have 
given  to  all  Europe  the  characters  J  of  the  other.  However,  the  merchants,  befides 
being  frequently  very  dextrous  in  the  addition  and  fubftraction  of  large  fums  by 
memory,  have  a  fingular  method  of  numeration,  by  putting  their  hands  into  each 
other's  fleeve,  and  there  touching  one  another  with  this  or  that  finger,  or  with  fuch 
a  particular  joint  of  it,  each  of  them  denoting  a  determined  fum  or  number,  will 
tranfact  affairs  of  the  greateft  value,  without  fpeaking  to  one  another,  or  letting  the 
llanders  by  into  the  fecret. 

*  This  however  was  defcribed  long  before  by  Razi,  and  known  to  all  following  phyficians,  under  the 
name  of  Pil.  Rufi  ad  peftilemiam  praccavendam,  &c.  as  a  learned  phyfician,  among  other  critical  rcmaiks, 
has  lately  informed  me. 

f  Jaber  eft  reduc/tio  partium  ad  totum,  feu  fra&ionum  ad  integritatem.  Et  hinc  Algebra  nomen 
habet.  Gol.  My  learned  friend  above  mentioned,  acquaints  me,  that  Diophantus  wrote  on  Algebra 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  that  his  writings  were  tranflated  afterwards  into  Arabic 
by  Albugiani,  about  A.D.  959,  as  Abulfaragius  informs  us. 

£  Our  numbers,  viz.  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,0.  being  borrowed  from  the  Arabian  \  H  p^-f  oM  VA^  ° 
which  were  originally  from  the  Indians.     Vid.  Bernard!  Tab.  literal,  feriem  vii. 
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Yet  of  a  flill  much  more  extraordinary  nature,  provided  we  could  be  equally 
allured  of  the  truth  of  it,  is  the  knowledge  which  the  thalebs  *  are  fuppofed  to  have 
in  numbers.  For  they  pretend  to  fuch  a  powerful  infight  into  the  nature  and  quality 
of  them,  that  by  differently  joining  and  combining  them,  they  can  bring  to  light  a 
variety  of  fecrets ;  excite,  as  well  as  break  the  force  of  charms ;  and  perform  a 
thouland  tricks  of  the  like  nature.  The  following  diagram,  or  net,  (as  in  my 
Arabic  MS.  t)  called  haraz  el  mabarak,  or  the  blc/fed  amulet,  is  one  among  many  of 
thefe  numeral  combinations,  which,  when  hung  about  the  neck,  is  faid  to  procure 
the  favour  of  princes,  to  infpire  courage,  to  intimidate  an  enemy,  to  prevent  dif- 
tempers,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be  hurtful  and  injurious. 
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i.  e.  in  our  cyphers 


*  Or  Thulby's  (vid.  note,  p.  96.)  Studiofi  fapientiac,  from  Tulcila,  qusefivit,  he  fought  after  (know- 
ledge).    Vid.  Gol. 

T  The  MS  referred  to  above  is  a  little  book,  which  contains  not  only  this,  but  a  variety  of  other 
magic  charms  and  figures;  wherein  frequent  prayer  is  made  to  God,  after  he  is  invoked  by  Adam's  robe, 
by  Eve's  head  drefs,  by  Mofes'  rod,  by  the  eofptl  of  Jefus,  &c.  that  he  would  bellow  hi*  influence  upon 
it,  and  be  propitious  to  the  bearer  of  it.  The  Mahometans  place  fo  great  confidence  in  it,  and  indeed  in 
every  part  of  it.  that  after  they  have  fufpended  it  upon  their  bofoms,  they  are  afraid  of  nothing,  and 
will  undertake  the  molt  dangerous  aftions.  I  once  faw  a  {boiling  dervi/be  at  Algiers  armed  with  this 
book,  who  would  have  allowed  vis,  nay,  even  provoked  us  to  fire  at  his  head  or  breaft  a  loaded  gun  or 
pillol.  which  he  confidently  alfured  us  could  do  him  no  harm.  But  as  it  was  not  prudent  to  make  the 
expetiment,  and  as  the  influence  of  it  would  be  the  fame,  as  he  affirmed,  upon  any  other  creature,  we 
fufpended  it  accordingly  upon  the  neck  of  a  (heep  ;  which  indeed,  a  little  to  our  furprife  at  firlt,  and  to 
the  no  fmall  exultation  of  the  dervi/be,   flood  about  a  minute  after  it  was  (hot,  before  it  fell  down  dead. 

1  have  called  thefe  diagrams  or  nets,  numeral  combinations,  and  not  for  what  they  might  have  been 
originally  intended,  magic  fquares  ;  fome  of  which  confift  of  four  places,  as  this  above  does  of  thiee; 
wherein   the   letters   e    ^  (interpreted   by  my    late   friend,  Mr.  Gagnier,  70,  to,  80,)   are    often 

combined  with  the  proper  Indian  or  Arabian  figures  or  numbers  |J/V,A,  &c-  We  may  therefore 
fufpeft  the  MS.  to  be  faulty,  and  that  all  thefe  nets  (like  thofe  in  Parnelius's  Archidox.  Mag.  lib.  vii.  who 
might  i.orrow  them  from  the  Arabians)  were  originally  intended  for  fo  many  magic  fquares  ;  as  this  par- 
ticularly by  changing  the  firft  £  into  .£  4,  and  the  other  into  o  5,  and  the  (^y  into  fcAi  3,  will  be 
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The  following  Hebrew  letters    which  Manaflch  ben   Ifrael  in  forts  before  his  trcatife  De  RefurreSione 
Morluoram,  were  probably  another  of  theft:  charms  or  magic  fquaies  : 
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{4.  —  Of  their  Mufic  and  Muftcal  Inflruments. 

IT  hns  been  already  obferved,  that  thefe  people  play  upon  feveral  inflruments  of 
mufic  ;  but  as  they  do  not  write  down  their  com,-  ilitions,  nor  aim  at  any  contrail  or 
variety  of  parts  in  rhe  mufic  itfelf,  \vc  cannot  confider  c  .l'this  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matics as  a  fcience  among  them.  For  the  mufic  of  the  Bedoweens  rarely  co:Tifls  of 
more  than  one  flrain,  fui table  indeed  to  their  homely  inftruments,  and  to  their  fimplc 
invention. 

The  arabebbah,  as  they  call  the  bladder  and  firing,  is  in  the  highefl  vogue,  and 
doubtlefs  of  great  antiquity  among  them ;  as  is  alfo  the  gafpah,  which  is  a  common 
reed,  open  at  each  end,  like  the  German  flute,  with  three  or  more  holes  upon  the 
fide,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  touch  it ;  though  the  compafs 
of  their  tunes  rarely  or  ever  exceeds  an  octave.  Yet,  even  in  this  Simplicity  of 
harmony,  they  obferve  fomething  of  method  and  ceremony.  For  in  their  hiftorical 
cantatas  efpecially,  they  have  their  preludes  and  fymphonies ;  each  ftanza  being  intro- 
duced with  a  flourifh  from  the  arabebbah,  while  the  narration  itfelf  is  accompanied 
with  fome  foft  touches  upon  the  gafpah.  The  (trolling  Bedoweens  and  Dervifhes, 
like  the  ancient  AIOAoi,  or  rbapfodifts,  are  chiefly  converfant  in  this  fort  of  mufic; 
who,  after  they  have  got  a  multitude  of  people  together,  and  placed  them  in  a  circle, 
b:gin  to  chant  over  the  memorable  actions  of  their  prophet,  &c.  or  elfe  laying  before 
them  the  plans  of  Mecca,  Medina,  &c.  give  a  flourifh  at  each  period  of  their  defcrip- 
tions  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  inflruments. 

The  taar,  another  of  their  inftruments,  is  made  like  a  fieve,  confiding  (as  Ifidore  * 
defcribes  the  tympanum)  of  a  thin  rim  or  hoop  of  wood,  with  a  fkin  of  parchment 
ftretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  ferves  for  the  bafs  in  all  their  concerts  ;  which  they 
accordingly  touch  very  artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the  knuckles  or  palms  f  of 
their  hands,  as  the  time  and  meafure  require,  or  as  force  and  foftnefs  are  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  performance.  The  taar  is  undoubtedly  the  tympa- 
num of  the  ancients ;  which  appears  as  well  from  the  general  ufe  of  it  all  over  Barbarv, 
Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  as  from  the  method  of  playing  upon  it,  and  the  figure  itfelf 
of  the  initrument,  which  is  exactly  the  fame  with  what  we  find  in  the  hands  of  Cybcle 
and  the  Bacchanals  among  the  baflb  relievos  and  ftatues  of  the  ancients. 

But  the  mufic  of  the  Moors  is  more  artful  and  melodious  than  that  of  the  Bedoweens, 
for  moft  of  their  tunes  arc  lively  and  pleafant ;  and  if  the  account  be  true,  which  I 
have  often  heard  ferioufly  affirmed,  that  the  flowers  \  of  mullein  and  mothwort  will 
drop,  upon  playing  the  mifmoune,  they  have  fomething  to  boafl  of  which  our  modern 
mufic  does  not  pretend  to.  They  have  alfo  a  much  greater  variety  of  inflruments 
than  the  Arabs ;  for  befides  feveral  forts  of  flutes  and  hautboys,  they  have  the  rebebb, 
or  violin  of  two  firings,  played  upon  with  a  bow  ;  they  have  the  a-oude§,  or  bafs  double- 
ftringed  lute,  bigger  than  our  viol,  that  is  touched  with  a  pkclrum;  befides  feveral 
fmallcr  guittars,  or  quetaras  ||,  according  to  their  pronunciation,  of  different  fizes,  each 
of  them  tuned  an  octave  higher  than  another.  They  have  alfo  improved  the  taar  of 
the  Bedoweens,  by  fufpending  loofely  upon  pieces  of  wire  in  the  rim  of  it,  feveral 
pairs  of  thin  hollow  brafs  plates,  which,  clafliing  againft  each  other  in  the  feveral 


*  Ifid.  Orig.  1.  iii.  cap.  31.  f  Lucret.  ].  ii.  618.  %  Ovid.  Amor.  1.  iii.     El.  tii'.  33. 

$   A-oudt,  from  whence  the   Spanifh  laud  or  laul,  and  our  lute,  fuppofed  by  lioch  it  (Hieroz.  i«I,  iy, 
c.  8. )  to  be  the  XiXv;  or  teftudo  of  the  ancient;:. 

||  The  fame  word  and  inftrumcnt,  no  doubt,  with  the  ancient  cilhara. 
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strokes  and  vibrations  given  to  the  parchment,  form  a  clinking  but  regular  kind  of 
noife,  that  fills  up  thofe  little  vacancies  of  found,  which  would  otherwife  be  unavoid- 
able. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  multiplicity  of  inflruments ;  notwithftanding  they 
learn  all  by  the  ear,  and  pafs  quickly  from  one  meafure  to  another,  hnjlening  the  time, 
as  the  rnuficians  term  it,  in  them  all,  yet  the  greateft  uniformitv  and  exa&nefs  is 
always  preferved  throughout  thefc  performances.  I  have  often  oblerved  twenty  or 
thirty  perfons  playing  together  in  this  manner,  during  a  whole  night,  (the  ufual  time 
of  their  more  folemn  entertainments*),  without  making  the  leaft  blunder  or  he- 
ii  tat  ion. 

Neither  fiiould  I  omit  the  Turkifh  mufic,  which  is  inferior  indeed  to  the  MoorifTi  in 
fprightlinefs,  yet  is  flill  more  compounded  than  that  of  the  Bedoweens.     The  Turks 
have  been  always  a  profperous  and  thriving  nation,  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  fome- 
times  by  brilk  and  cheerful  tempers ;  yet  there  is  a   certain  mournful  and  melancholy 
turn,  which  runs  through  all  their  compofitions.     We   may  account  for  it  perhaps 
from  that  long  intercouife  and  converfation  which  they  have  had  with  their   Grecian 
fubjecls,  whofe  airs,  like  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  being  ufually  doleful  and 
ferious,  infpire  in  the  hearer  penfivenefs  and  forrow  ;  which,  as  they  may  be  fuppofed 
to   hang  perpetually  upon  the   mind,  fo   cannot  fail  of  beinp-  communicated  to   the 
mufic  of  perfons  in  diitrefs  and  captivity.     The  Turks  chiefly  make  ufe  of  two  inftru- 
ments ;   whereof  the  one  is  like  a  long-necked  kitt,  ox  fiddle,  played  upon  like  the 
rebebb  ;  the  other,  which  is  in  the  fafhion  of  our  dulcimer,  with    bmfs  firings,  is 
touched  fometimes  with  the  fingers,  fometiines  with  fmall  flicks,  or  elfe  with  a  plectrum. 
But  the  want  of  inflruments  in  the  private  mufic  of  the  Turks,  is  amply  made  up 
in  that  of  their  beys  and  bafiraws.     For  here  fas  in  fome  of  the  eaftern  ceremonies  of 
oldf)  are  inflruments  without  number  ;  flutes,  hautboys,  and  trumpets,  drums,  and 
kettle-drums,  befides  a  number  and  variety  of  cymbals,  or  hollow  plates  of  brafs, 
which  being  beat  J,  at  certain  intervals,  one  againft  another,  thereby  render  a  fhrili 
and  jarring,  but  martial  found ;  fuch  as  the  Corybanfes  in  particular,  made  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Cybele  §.     Here  the  time  is  more  haflened  than  in  the  iVJcorifh  mufic ; 
the  fame  note,  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  held  out  as  long  as  a  minim,  being  in  the 
conclufion  as  quick  as  a  femi-quaver.     I  had  not  art  enough  to  note  down  any  of 
thefe  airs ;  but  in  the  oppofite  plate  there  are  fpecimens  of  the  other. 

§  5  •  —  Of  i^eir  -Architenure,  or  Method  of  Building. 

THE  art  wherein  the  Moors  particularly  are  the  moft  converfant  at  prefent  is 
architecture ;  though,  as  fpace  and  convenience  are  the  only  points  regarded  in  their 
plans,  the  mallums  (as  they  call  thofe  perfons  who  are  fkilled  in  the  defigning  and 
executing  of  them)  are  to  be  confidered  rather  as  maflers  of  a  craft  or  trade,  than  of 
a  fcience  or  liberal  profeflion.  However,  the  plafter  and  cement,  which  they  make 
ufe  of,  particularly  where  any  extraordinary  compa&nefs  or  flrength  is  required,  ap- 
pear, upon  comparifon,  to  be  of  the  very  fame  confiflence  and  compofition  with  what 

*  "  Ye  fhall  have  a  fong  as  in  tlie  night,  when  a  holy  folemnity  is  kept,"  lfa.  xxx.  29.  Ylanv^at 
iai/vno  «as  an  raily  pi;:£ticc  among  the  Greeks,  as  we  learn  trum  Homer,   II.  «.  476. 

-j-  As  in  Dan.  iii.  5.  where  we  have  mentioned  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  fackbut,  pfaltery,  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds  of  mufic. 

J  Anton,  ad  Paul  n.  Ep.  xxv.  1.  20.  Lucret.  1.  ii.  634.  Ovid.  Fad.  1.  iv.  j;2.  Horat.  Od.  xvi.  1.  i.  7. 
Stat.  Thcb    viii.  22t.     Noun,  in  Dionys. 

§  Virg.  Georg.  1.  iv.  64.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  xiv.  537.  Virg.  ./En.  ix.  610.  Plin.  apnd  Strab.  1.x.  Arat. 
Phscuom.  interp.  Germ,  p.  2.  lib.  15.  Eurip.  in  Bacch.  125.  Arriaui  lib.  rerum  Ind.  p.  172,  173.  edit. 
Step.  1575. 

we 
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we  meet  with  in  the  mod  ancient  fabrics.  The  citterns  that  were  built  by  Sultan  Ben 
F.glib  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  (and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  variety 
of  ftru&ures  at  this  time),  are  of  equal  folidity  with  the  celebrated  ones  at  Carthage  ; 
and  continue  to  this  day,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  defignedly  broken  down,  as 
firm  and  compact  as  if  they  were  juft  fiuifhcd.  The  conipolition  is  made  in  this 
manner:  they  take  one  part  of  fend,  two  purts  of  wood  alhes,  and  three  of  lime; 
which,  after  it  is  well  fitted  and  mixed  together,  they  beat,  for  three  days  and  nights 
inceilamly  with  wooden  mallets,  fprinkling  them  alternately,  and  at  proper  times, 
with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till  they  become  of  a  due  confidence.  This  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  miking  arches,  citterns,  and  the  terraces  or  tops  of  their  houfes.  But  the  caducee, 
as  they  call  the  earthen  pipes  of  their  aqueducts,  are  joined  together  and  let  into  each 
other,  by  beating  tow  and  lime  together  with  oil  only,  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
Both  thefe  compofitions  quickly  aflume  the  hardnefs  of  (tone,  and  fuffer  no  water  to 
pervade  them. 

Inftead  of  common  glue,  the  joiners  frequently  ufe  a  preparation  of  cheefe,  which 
is  firft  to  be  pounded  with  a  little  water  in  a  mortar,  till  the  wheyey  matter  is  entirely 
wafhed  out.  When  this  is  done,  they  pound  it  again  with  a  fmall  quamitv  of  fine 
lime,  and  then  apply  it,  as  quick  as  poflible,  to  fuch  boards  as  are  to  be  joined  to- 
gether ;  which,  after  the  joints  are  dry,  are  not  to  be  feparated,  I  am  told,  even  when 
thrown  into  water. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  let  us  now  fpeak  of  their  method  of  building; 
especially  as  it  relates  to  their  dwelling-houfes.  And  as  there  is  a  near  relation  be- 
tween them,  and  thofe  that  are  occafionaiiy  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  Itructure  and  contrivance  of  the  one,  may  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  clearing  up  fuch  doubts  and  difficulties  as  have  arifen,  from  not  rightly  compre- 
ing  the  ta&ion  of  the  other. 

Now  the  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Leva.it,  feems  to 
have  continued  the  fame,  from  the  earlieft  ages  down  ro  this  time,  without  the  leafl 
alteration  or  improvement.  Large  doors,  fpacious  chambers,  marble  pavements, 
J  courts,  with  fountains  fometimes  playing  in  the  midff,  are  certainly  con- 
veniences very  well  adapted  to  the  circumftanccs  of  thefe  hotter  cli.na'es.  The 
wife  of  thefe  people  is  lei's  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilft,  if  we  bssci  pi  <!  fmall 
low  or  balcony,  which  fometimes  looks  into  the  ftreet,  all  the  other 
windows  op:m  into  their  relpeetive  courts  or  quadrangles.  It  is  during  the  celebration 
only  ol  fome  zeenah  (as  they  c;.ll  a  public  feftival),  that  thefe  houfes  and  their  latticed 
windows  or  balconies  are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  lime  of  great  liberty,  revelling, 
an  1  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both  the  inlide  and  theoutiide 
of  their  houfes  with  their  rjcheft  furniture;  whilft  crowds  of  Doth  fexes,  dreded  out 
in  their  belt  apparel,  and  laying  alide  all  modefty  and  reftraint,  go  in  and  out  where 
they  pleafe.  The  account  we  have,  2  Kings  ix.  30.  of  JezfbeYsjHtinfing  her  face,  and 
tiring  ber  bead,  and  looking  out  at  a  window*  upon  Jehu's  public  entrance  into  Jezreel, 
gives  u  -  a  lively  idea  of  an  eaftern  lady  at  one  of  thefe  zenahs  or  Solemnities. 

The  ilreets  of  thefe  cities,  the  belter  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun,  are  ufually  narrow, 
with  fometimes  a  range  of  (hops  on  each  fide.  If  from  thele  we  enter  into  one  of  the 
principal  houfes,  we  Hull  firft  pals  through  a  porch  or  gate-way,  with  benches  on 
each  fide,  where  the  malter  of  the  family  receives  vilits  and  dilpatches  bufinefs  ;  few 
peifons,  not  even  the  neareft  relations,  having  further  admiffion,  except  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions.  From  hence  we  are  received  into  the  court,  or  quadrangle, 
which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with 

6  marble, 
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marble,. or  fuch  materials,  as  will  immediately  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common 
fewers.  There  is  fomething  very  analogous  betwixt  this  open  fpace  in  thefe  buildings, 
and  the  impluvium*,  or  cava  redium  of  the  Romans  ;  both  of  them  being  alike  expofed 
to  the  weather,  and  giving  light  to  the  houfe.  When  much  people  are  to  be  admitted, 
as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the  circumcifing  of  a  child,  or  occafions  of  the 
like  nature,  the  company  is  rarely  or  never  received  into  one  of  the  chambers.  The 
court  is  the  ufual  place  of  their  reception,  which  is  ftrcwed  accordingly  with  mats  and 
carpets  for  their  more  commodious  entertainment  ;  and  as  this  is  called  el  wooft,  or  the 
viiddle  of  the  houfe,  literally  anfwering  to  the  to  psa-ov  of  St.  Luke,  (v.  19.)  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  were  frequently  accuftomed 
to  give  their  inftruclions,  might  have  been  in  the  like  fituation  ;  i.  e.  in  the  area  or 
quadrangle  of  one  of  thefe  houfes.  In  the  fummer  feaibn,  and  upon  all  occafions, 
when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  this  court  is  commonly  fheltered  from  the 
heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  velum  f,  umbrella  or  veil;  which,  being 
expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  fide  of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  at  pleafure.  The  Pfalmift  feems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedo- 
weens,  or  to  fome  covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expreffion  of  fpreading  out 
the  heavens  like  a  veil  or  curtain  J . 

The  court  is  for  the  moft  part  furrounded  with  a  cloyfler,  as  the  cava  eedium  of 
the  Romans  was  with  a  periftylium  or  colonnade ;  over  which,  when  the  houfe  has 
one  or  more  ftories,  (and  I  have  feen  them  with  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery 
erected,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  cloyfler,  having  a  ballultrade,  or  elfe  a  piece 
of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  falling  from  it  into 
the  court.  From  the  cloylters  and  galleries,  we  are  conducted  into  large  fpacious 
chambers,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  court,  but  feldom  or  never  communicating 
with  one  another.  One  of  them  frequently  ferves  a  whole  family,  particularly  when 
a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to  live  with  him,  or  when  feveral  perfons  join 
in  the  rent  of  the  fame  houfe.  From  whence  it  is,  that  the  cities  of  thefe  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  bignefs  to  thole  of  Europe,  yet  are  fo  exceedingly 
populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  fwept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any 
other  contagious  diftemper.  A  mixture  of  families  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  fpoken  of 
by  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot§  upon  1  Cor.  x.  16.  In  houfes  of 
better  fafhion,  thefe  chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered 
and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damafk  hangings,  of  "white,  blue,  red,  green,  or  other 

*  Si  rtlictum  erat  in  medio  domus  ut  lucem  caperet,  deorfum  quo  impluebat,  impluvium  dicitur. 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  iv.  §  33.  Impluvium  locus  fine  tedto  in  sedibus,  quo  irnpluere  imber  in  domum 
poffif.  Alcon.  Pedian.  not.  in  Cicer.  Orat.  i.  in  Vcnem,  c.  56.  Sub  divo,  quod  impluvium  dicitur. 
Serv.  not.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  512.  Atria  xdilicii  genus  fuere,  enntinens  mediam  aream,  in  quam  ex  omni 
tefto  pluvia  recipitur,  columnis  quadifariam  perfinguloa  angulos  difpofitis  et  tpiltyliis.  Alexand.  ab 
Alexandro  Genial.  D.  1,  iii.  c.  6.  Prxter  veltibula  fuere  cava  ajdium  ct  periftylia,  in  qua:  quifque  fuo 
jure  iion  vocatos  admittebatur.      III.  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

f  This  is  the  fame  with  the  Arab.  Soivadik,  which  is  interpreted,  Velum,  aut  quid  fimile,  quod  obten« 
ditur  atrio  domus,  feu  cavaidio.     Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

X   Pfal.  civ.  2.     The  fame  expreilion  weha\e  in  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  xl.  22. 

$  '  Solomon  appointed  that  each  place  be  appropriated  to  one  man  there,  where  there  is  a  divifion  into 
divers  habitations,  and  each  of  the  inhabitants  receive  there  a  place  proper  to  himfelf,  and  fome  place  alfo  is 
left  there  common  to  all,  fo  that  all  have  an  equal  right  to  it,  as  a  court  belonging  to  many  houfes,'  Sec. 
^1"^y.  *  7he  conforming  together,  which  thole  that  dwell  among  thcmfelves  in  the  fame  court  make,  is 
called  JTH^n  'QTVyi  xo,wv'a'  the  communion  of  courts.  And  that  conforting  together  which  they  make 
that  dwell  among  themfelves  in  the  fame  walk  or  entry,  or  which  citizens  of  the  fame  city  make  among 
themfelves,  is  called  ri"\iyW>  participating  together.' 

colours, 
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colours,  Efth.  i/6.  fufpended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleafure;  but  the  upper 
part  is  embellifhcd  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being  adorned  with  the  mofl 
ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in  ftucco  and  fret-work.  The  cieling  is  generally  of 
wainfcot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or  elfe  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with 
gilded  mouldings  and  fcrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii. 
1 4.)  exclaims  againft  the  eaftern  houfes,  that  were  ciekd  with  cedar ;  and  painted  with 
vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles*,  or  plafter  of  terrace  ;  but  as  thefe 
people  make  little  or  no  ule  of  chains  (either  fitting  crofs-legged,  or  lying  at  length"), 
they  always  cover  or  fpread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  are  of 
the  richeft  materials.  Along  the  fides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds  or 
mattreffes  is  often  placed  upon  thefe  carpets;  and,  for  their  further  eafe  and  con- 
venience, feveral  velvet  or  damafk  bolfters  are  placed  upon  thefe  carpets  or  mattrelTes 
—  indulgences  that  feem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  flretching  themfehes  upon  couches,  and 
by  the  /owing  of  pillows  to  arm  boles,  as  we  have  it  exprelfed,  Amos  vi.  4.  Ezek.  xiii. 
1 8.  20.  At  one  aid  of  each  chamber,  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raifed  three,  four,  or 
five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balluftrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  fteps  likewife 
leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds,  a  fituation  frequently  allud,  d  to  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  f,  which  may  like  vile  illultrate  the  circumftance  of  Hezekiah's  turning 
his  face  \,  when  he  prayed,  towards  the  wall,  (i.  e.  from  his  attaidants),  2  Kings  xx.  2. 
that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  lefs  taken  notice  of  and  obferved.  The 
like  is  related  of  Ahab,  1  Kings  xxi.  4.  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  account, 
but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  anguifh  he  was  hi  for  his  late  difappoint- 
ment. 

The  flairs  are  fometimes  p'-tced  in  the  porch,  fometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court.  W  hen  there  is  one  or  n  ore  fiorics,  they  are  afterwards  continued  through  one 
corner  or  other  of  the  gallery,  to  the  top  of  the  houfe ;  whither  they  conduct  us  through 
a  door,  that  is  con  A  ant  ly  kept  (hut,  to  prevent  their  domeflic  animals  from  daubing  the 
terrace,  and  thereby  fpoiiing  the  water  which  falls  from  th.'iice  into  the  citterns  below 
the  court.  This  door,  like  molt  others  we  meet  with  in  thefe  countries,  is  hung,  not 
with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  piviot; 
whereof  the  uppermofl,  which  is  the  longed,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correfpondent 
focket  in  the  lintel,  whilft  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  fafhion  in  the  threih  1J. 
The  (lone  door,  fo  much  admired,  and  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Maundrell  §,  is  exactly 
of  this  fafhii  n,  and  very  common  in  moft  places. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  obferved  the  flair-cafe  conducted  along  the  ontfide 
of  th''  houfe,  according  to  the  defcription  of  fome  late  very  ljarned  authors  ;  neither 
indeed  will  the  contiguity  and  relation  which  thefe  houfes  bear  to  the  Urea  and  to  each. 

*  A  pavement  like  this  is  mentioned,  Efl.li.  i  ft,  7.  "  Ths  beds  were  of  gold  and  filver,  upon  a  pave- 
rmnt  ■•)  r  .!  md  blui     nd  white  and  black  marble." 

\  '•  Thou  w«  Hi.  ll  up  to  by  father's  bed  —  t<>  my  couch,"  Gen.  xlix   4.     •'  Thou  (halt  not  come  down 
fn       thai  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,"  2  Kings  i.  6.   16       "    I  will   not  go   up  into   my  bed,"    PfaJ. 
ii.  3 
f    In     he  Tar^um  of  Jonathan,  turning  towards  the  wall  is  explained  by  turning  towards  the  wall  of  the 
\t  ivjlem  wall  (as  Abarbanel  further  illultrates  it)  where  the  art  Jlood ;  tin-  being   their 
,  or  place  towards  which  they  were  to  worfhip,   1  Kings  viii,  ^H.  See.      but  the  like  acli  1  >  th 
rec    ,d, dot    the  wicked   and    idolatrous   king   Ahab,   can    fcarce    have    fuch    a   conlli  notion   put    upon    it; 
neither  can  we  well  luppofe,  that  tbe  like  cullom  was  obferved  in  placing  both  tlicir  b  <1    ami  thcii  win- 
to    lace  the   lauctuary,    Dan.  vi.  10.  ;    for  if  the  latter  did  fo,  the  other,  »i  lying  at  a  corner,  at  a 
e  'rom  them,   mult  have  a  dificrent  fituation. 
§   \  id.  Maundrtl's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalcm,  p.  77.  edit.  Ox,  1707. 
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other,  (exclufive  of  the  fuppofed  privacy  of  them),  admit  of  any  fuch  contrivance. 
However,  we  may  go  up  or  come  down  by  the  ftair-cafe  I.  have  defcribed,  without 
entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments,  and  confequently  without  interfering  with 
the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe. 

The  top  of  the  houfe,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  plafler  of  ter- 
race ;  from  whence,  in  the  Frank  language,  it  has  attained  the  name  of  the  terrace. 
This  is  ufually  furrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermolt  whereof  is  partly  built  over  the 
ftreet,  partly  makes  the  partition  with  the  contiguous  houfes  ;  being  frequently  fo  low, 
that  one  may  eafily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  I  fhall  call  the  parapet  wall,  hangs 
immediately  over  the  court,  being  always  breaft  high,  and  anfwers  to  the  Pipy  £3  *, 
Or  lorica,  Deut.  xxii.  8.  which  we  render  the  battlements.  Inftead  of  this  parapet  wall, 
fome  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  balluflradcs  only,  or  latticed  work, 
in  which  fafhion  probably,  as  the  name  feems  to  import,  was  the  r\22&,  or  net,  or 
lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might  be  carelefsly  leaning  over, 
when  he  fell  down  from  thence  into  the  court.  For  upon  thefe  terraces,  feveral  offices 
of  the  family  are  performed  ;  fuch  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax,  Jofh.  ii.  6.  the  pre- 
paring of  figs  and  raifins  ;  where  likewife  they  enjoy  the  cool  refrefhing  breezes  of  the 
evening!,  converfe  with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions  J.  In  the  feaft  of 
tabernacles,  booths  were  erefted  upon  them,  Neh.viii.  16.  As  thefe  terraces  are  thus 
frequently  ufed  and  trampled  upon,  not  to  mention  the  folidity  of  the  materials  where- 
with they  are  made,  they  will  not  eafdy  permit  any  vegetable  fubftances  to  take  root  or 
thrive  upon  them  ;  which  perhaps  may  illuftrate  the  comparifon,  Ifa.  xxxvii.  27.  of  the 
Affyrians,  and  Pfal.  exxix.  6".  of  the  wicked,  to  the  grafs  upon  the  houfe-tops,  which 
tvithereth  before  it  is  grown  up. 

When  any  of  thefe  cities  is  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  pafs  along  the  tops  of 
the  houfes  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  coming  down  into  the  ftreet.  Such 
in  general  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  thefe  houfes.  If  then  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  houfe  of  this 
fafhion,  we  may,  by  attending  only  to  the  ftru&ure  of  it,  give  no  ftnall  light  to  one 
circumftance  of  that  hiftory,  which  has  lately  given  great  offence  to  fome  unbelievers. 
For  among  other  pretended  difficulties  and  abfurdities  relating  to  this  fa£t,  it  has  been 
urged  §,  that  "  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the  roof,  Mark.ii.  4.  or  the  letting  a 
perfon  clown  through  it,  Luke  v.  1 9.  fuppofes  the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  fpars,  rafters,  &c. 
fo  it  was  well,"  as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous  manner,  "  if  Jefus  and  his 
difciplcs  efcaped  with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  refl 
were  not  fmothered  with  dufl."  But  that  nothing  of  this  nature  happened,  will  appear 
probable  from  a  different  conftruction  that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original. 
For  it  may  be  obferved  with  relation  to  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  a-m ;iytx,<rxii  rnv  nyw  hiz-s 

*  "  When  tliou  buildefta  new  houfe,  then  thou  fhalt  make  a  lallhment  {HPVO)  f°r  tnv  roo'»  ''iat 
thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  houfe,  if  any  man  all  from  thence,"  Deut.  xxii.  8.  plp}7  ,n^e  npJ7J3» 
quod,  fecundum,  Rabbi  David  in  libro  Radicum.  erat  xdificium  quod  faciebant  in  circuitu  tefti  (/'.  e.  par- 
tis fuperioi is  domus  qua:  erat  plana)  ne  quis  inde  caderet :  ct  erat  altitudinis  decern  Q'nQty  ('•  '•  pal- 
marum  |  qua;  eft  mtnfura  quatuor  digitorum  fuper  fe  pofitorum  vel  amplius.     Vid.  Pagn.  Lex. 

f  "  And  it  came  to  pafs  in  an  evening  tide,  that  David  rofe  from  off  his  bed,  and  walked  upon  the 
roof  of  the  King's  houfe,"  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  "  So  they  fpread  Abfalom  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  the  houfe," 
ibid.  xvi.  22.  "  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the  houfe,"  I  Sam.  ix.  25.  "  Samuel 
called  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  houfe/'  ver.  26. 

\  "  They  that  worfhip  the  hoft  of  heaven  upon  the  houfe  top,"  Zeph.  i.  5.  "  On  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  of  Moab  fhall  be  howling,"  Ifa.  xv.  3.  M  Peter  went  up  upon  the  houfe  top  to  pray,"  Acls  x.  9.  &c. 

§  Vid.  Woollton's  four  Difc.  p.  57. 
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x*,  xai  iZofvJzuvres,  &c.  that  as  rtyn  (no  lefs  perhaps  than  Tatlih  *,  the  correfpondent  word 
in  the  Syriac  verfion)  will  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind  of  covering,  the 
veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  cicling  properly  fo  called  ;  fo,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  xiros-iyni/  may  fignify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  only  of  fuch  covering, 
Egofoj-asKTtf,  which  we  render  breaking  up,  is  omitted  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  not 
regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  fome  other  verfions ;  the  tranflators  perhaps  either  not 
rightly  comprehending  the  meaning  of  it,  or  finding  the  context  clear  without  it.  In 
St.  Jerom's  tranflation,  the  correfpondent  word  is  patefacientes,  as  if  egofugayrfc  was  fur- 
ther explanatory  of  a-n-si  =Jx<t.iv'  the  fame  in  the  Perfian  verfion  is  expreffed  by  quatuor 
angiitis  lecluli  tot  idem  funibus  annexis  ;  as  if  t%ogv£oivres  related  either  to  the  letting  down 
of  the  bed,  or,  preparatory  thereto,  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pafs 
through.  According  to  this  explication,  therefore,  the  context  mav  run  thus:  W 
they  could  not  come  at  Jefus  for  the  prefs,  they  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  and  drew  back 
the  veil  where  he  was  ;  or  they  laid  open  and  uncovered  that  part  of  it  efpecially  which 
was  fpread  over  the  place  (Lttz  ■/,,)  where  he  was  fitting,  and  having  removed,  and 
pinched  away  (according  to  St.  Jerom),  whatever  might  incommode  them  in  their  in- 
tended good  office,  or  having  lied  (according  to  the  Perfian  verfion)  the  four  corners 
of  the  bed  or  bed-ftead  with  cords,  where  thejick  ofthepalfy  lay,  they  let  it  down  before 
Jjefus. 

For  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof,  and  confe- 
quently  that  £?<>£  u£ai/T«,  no  lefs  than  xvirsyxa-xu,  will  admit  of  fome  other  interpreta- 
tions than  what  have  been  given  to  them  in  our  verfion,  appears  from  the  parallel  place 
in  St.  Luke,  where  Six  tw»  x-^xpuM  xxQr.xxv  avTov,  per  tegulas  demiferunt  ilium,  (which 
we  tranflate,  they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  as  if  that  had  actually  been  broken  up 
already),  mould  be  rendered,  they  let  him  down  over,  along  the  fide,  or  by  the  way  oj 
the  roof.  For  as  x£f«/*o»,  or  tcgula,  which  originally  perhaps  denoted  a  roof  of  tiles, 
like  thofe  of  the  northern  nations,  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  ledum  f  or  Supx  in 
general,  of  what  nature  or  ftructure  foever  they  were,  fo  the  meaning  of  letting  down 
a  perfon  into  the  houfe,  per  tegulas,  or  Six  rm  xe^ot/Am,  can  depend  only  upon  the  ufe 
of  the  prcpofition  Six.  Now,  both  in  Acts  ix.  26,  xxhxu*  [«uto>]  Six  tx  tuyxu  and 
2  Cor.  xi.  33.  lyx/.xv^y.v  Six  ts  Tfi^ar,  where  the  like  phrafeology  is  obferved  as  in 
St.  Luke,  Six  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  that  is,  along  the  fide,  or  by  the  way  of  the 
wall.  By  interpreting  therefore  ha.  in  this  fenfe,  Six  tm  xegxpov  y.xhxxv  xvtov  will  be 
rendered,  as  above,  they  let  him  down  over,  or  by  the  way  of,  the  wall,  juif.  as  we  may 
fuppofe  M.  Anthony  to  have  been,  agreeable  to  a  noted  palfage  in  Tully  J.  An  aftion 
of  the  fame  nature  feems  to  be  likewife  implied  in  what  is  related  of  Jupiter  §,  where  he 
is  Mdfefe  in  hominem  convertiffe,  atque  per  alienas  tegulas  venifje  clanculum  per  implu- 

*  Sc.  a  Heb.  77J3,  Arab.  Zil/a,  he  or it  flailed,  texit,  obumbravit  ;  unrle  Arab.  Zil,  afliade,  canopy, 
Sic.  umbra  it  teftum,  laqueare,  tabulatum,  umbraculum.  Vid.  Car.  Scliaaf  Lex.  Syriac.  p.  214,  21 5.  et 
Coftell.  Lex.  p.  1503.  '•  They  lifttd  up  the  roof,"  according  to  I  he  import  of  the  Syiiac  verfion,  i.e. 
as  Dionyfius  Syrus  interprets  it,  "  By  art  they  found  out  a  way  to  lift  up  ihe  roof  of  the  houfe,  and 
eafily  to  let  down  the  bed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the  timber  nor  dull  n.ight  fall  upon  them,  as 
many  in  thefe  days  have  the  cunning  to  do  the  fame."     Loftus'  Tranflation,   p.  1  7. 

i  Qutmque  in  t'gulis  videritia  aliirum —  viderit is  homimm  in  noftris  tegulis,  Sec.  Plant.  Mil.  »•  2. 
De  tegulis  modo  mfcio  quis  infpe&avit  vofhaium  familiarium  per  noflrum  impluvium  intusapud  nes  Philo- 
comafuim,  atque  hofpitem  ofculat.tis.  Plant.  Mil.  ii.  2.  v.  7.  Vii  flum,  fi  xdis  ejus  fl-'laminis  Dialis] 
introierit,  lolvi  ncceflum  til  ;  et  vii  <  til.  per  impluvium  in  tegulas  fubduci,  atque  inde  loias  in  viam  dimil- 
ti.  A ul.  Gell.  Nocf..  Attic  x.  15.  Qimm  tamen  tu  noclc  focia,  hortantc  libidine,  cogente  mcrctdc,  per 
tegulas  demittererc.   Cic.  2  Phil.  45.     Alio  }i  to  tijo;,  .  I    .1  ta^a^unt  o>a^a£b<n>,  eOO.x,  &c.     Jul.  Poll. 

Onom.  lib.  vii.  c.  33. 
%  Vid.  not.  ut  fupra.  J  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  37. 
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vium.  And  of  the  fnake  which  we  le;irn  *,  per  impluvium  decidiffe  de  tcgulis.  What 
Dr.  Lightfoot  alfo  obferves  out  of  the  Talmud,  upon  Mark  ii.  4.  will,  by  an  alteration 
only  of  the  prepofition  which  anfwers  to  i?ia,  further  vouch  for  this  interpretation. 
For.  as  it  is  there  cited,  "  -when  Rabh  Hotma  was  dead,  and  his  bier  could  not  be  car- 
ried cut  through  the  door,  which  was  too  Jirait  and  narrow,  therefore"  (in  order,  we 
may  fupply,  to  bury  it)  lt  rj^tPbtP  T3D]  they  thought  good  to  let  it  down"  [vjj 
im]  (i.  e.  not  through  the  roof,  or  through  the  way  of  the  roof ,  as  the  Dodtor  renders 
it,  but)  as  in  fix  run  nffa/Awv,  or  $i&  m  tji^s,-,  by  the  way,  or  over  the  roof,  viz.  by 
taking  it  upon  the  terrace,  and  letting  it  down  by  the  wall  that  way  into  the  ftreet.  We 
have  a  pafiage  in  Aulus  Gellius  f  exa&ly  of  the  fame  purport,  where  it  is  faid,  that  if, 
"  any  perfon  in  chains  mould  make  his  efcape  into  the  houfe  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  he 
fhould  be  forthwith  loofed  ;  and  that  his  fetters  mould  be  drawn  up  through  the  implu- 
vium, upon  the  roof  or  terrace,  and  from  thence  be  let  down  into  the  highway  or  the 
ftreet." 

When  the  ufe  then  of  thefe  phrafes,  and  the  fafhion  of  thefe  houfes  are  rightly 
confidered,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  breach  was  actually  made  in 
the  tegula,  or  xte xpoi ;  fince  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  cafe  of  the  paralytic,  was  to 
carry  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd 
up  the  ftair-cafe,  or  elfe  by  conveying  him  over  fome  of  the  neighbouring  terraces, 
and  there,  after  they  had  drawn  away  the  r«yu,  or  veil,  to  let  him  down,  along  the 
fide  of  the  roof  (through  the  opening,  or  impluvium)  into  the  midjl  (of  the  court) 
befure  Jefus. 

To  moft  of  thefe  houfes  there  is  a  fmaller  one  annexed,  which  fometimes  rifes  one 
ftory  higher  than  the  houfe ;  at  other  times  it  confifts  of  one  or  two  rooms  only  and  a 
terrace;  uhilft  others  that  are  built,  as  they  frequently  are,  over  the  porch  or  gate- 
way, have,  if  we  except  the  ground-floor,  which  they  have  not,  all  the  conveniences 
that  belong  to  the  houfe,  properly  fo  called.  There  is  a  door  of  communication  from 
them  into  the  gallery  of  the  houfe,  kept  open  or  fhut  at  the  difcretion  of  the  mafter 
of  the  family ;  befides  another  door,  which  opens  immediately,  from  a  privy  flairs, 
down  into  the  porch  or  ftreet,  without  giving  the  leaft  diflurbance  to  the  houfe. 
Thefe  back-houfes,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  known  by  the  name  of  alee  or  oleah, 
for  the  houfe  properly  fo  called  is  dar  or  beet ;  and  in  them  ftrangers  are  ufually 
ed  and  entertained ;  in  them  the  fons  of  the  family  are  permitted  to  keep  their 
concubines ;  whither  likewife  the  men  are  wont  to  retire  from  the  hurry  and  noife  of 
their  families,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  meditation  or  diverfions ;  befides  the  ufe  they 
are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  ferving  for  wardrobes  and  magazines. 

The  IT'?!'  of  the  Scriptures  being  literally  the  fame  appellation  with  Aulich  (Arab.) 
is  accordingly  fo  rendered  in  the  Arabic  verfion.  We  may  fuppofe  it  then  to  have 
been  a  ftruclure  of  the  like  contrivance.  The  little  chamber  J  confequently  that  was 
built  by  the  Shunamite  for  Elifha,  whither,  as  the  text  inflrucls  us,  he  retired  at  his 
pleafure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  private  affairs  of  the  family,  or  being  in  his 
turn  interrupted  by  them  in  his  devotions ;  the  fummer-chamber  of  Eglon  §,  which, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  thefe,  feems  to  have  had  privy  flairs  belonging  to  it,  through 

•  Ter.Phorm.lv.  4. 47.  f  Vid.  Aul.  Gell.ut  fupra. 

\  "  Let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall ;  and  let  us  fet  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a 
?abh  ,  and  a  (tool,  and  a  candkllick  :  and  it  fliall  be,  when  he  cometli  to  us,  that  he  (hall  turn  in  thither," 
2  Kings  iv    10 

§  "  And  Ehud  came  unto  him  Eglon),  and  wa«  fitting  in  a  fummer  parlour,  which  he  had  for  himfelf 
alone— then  Ehud  went  forth,  through  the  porch,"  Judg.  lii.  20  —  23. 

which 
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which  Ehud  efcaped  after  he  had  revenged  Ifrael  upon  that  King  of  Moab  ;  the 
chamber  over  the  gate*,  whither,  for  the  greater  privacy,  David  withdrew  himfelf  to 
weep  for  Abfalom ;  the  upper  chamber,  upon  whole  terrace  Ahaz,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  erefted  his  altarsf;  the  inner  chamber  likewife,  or,  as  it  is  better  expreffed  in 
the  original,  a  chamber  within  a  chamber,  where  the  young  man,  the  prophet,  anointed 
Jehu  J  —  feem  to  have  been  all  of  them  ftructures  of  the  like  nature  and  contrivance 
with  thefe  olecs. 

Befides,  as  irby  or  rvVjJ  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Aidich  in  the  Arabic  verfion,  is 
expreffed  by  ..'-=.- ~«  in  the  lxxit;  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  fame  word  uVffgw,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament,  implies  the  fame  tiling.  The  upper  chamber,  there- 
fore, or  Ja-ff«  re  Tabitha  was  laid  after  her  death  §,  and  where  Eutychusi!  alfo 
fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  where  lo  many  back  houies  or  olees,  as  mey  are  indeed 
fo  called  in  the  Arabic  verfion. 

That  Jjrffwoii  denotes  fuch  a  private  apartment  as  one  of  thefe  olecs,  (Tor  garrets,  from 
the  ilatnefs  of  thefe  roofs,  are  not  known  in  thefe  climates,)  feems  likewife  probable 
from  the  ufe  of  the  word  among  the  claflic  authors.  For  the  vireewv,  where  Mercury' 
and  Mars  carried  on  their  amours  ^f,  and  where  Penelope  kept  herfelf  **  with  the  young 
virginsft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  folicitations  of  their  wooers,  appear  to  cany  along 
with  them  circumftances  of  greater  privacy  and  retirement  than  are  confident  with 
chambers  in  any  other  fituation. 

Nay,  further  ;  that  irbjf,  Aullch,  or  iireeaov  could  not  barely  fignify  a  fingle  chamber, 
ccetiacu/ttm,  or  dining  room,  but  one  of  thefe  contiguous  or  back  houfes,  divided  into 
feveral  apartments,  feems  to  appear  from  the  circumftance  of  the  altars  which  Ahaz 
erected  upon  the  top  of  his  frby.  For,  befides  the  fuppofed  privacy  of  his  idola  ry, 
which,  upon  account  of  the  perpetual  view  and  obfervation  of  the  family,  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  undifcovered  in  any  apartment  of  the  houfe ;  I  fay,  if  this  his 
rvby  had  been  only  one  fingle  chamber  of  the  H2  houfe,  the  roof  of  it  would  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  r\2,  and  not  to  the  iTvJJ;  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  could  only 
make  one  chamber  of  it.  A  circumftance  of  the  like  nature  may  prubably  be  collected 
from  the  Arabic  verfion  of  uVefMov,  Atts  ix.  39.  where  it  is  not  rendered  Aidich,  as  in 
ver.  37.  but  Girfat ;  intimating  perhaps  that  particular  chamber  of  the  Aulich  where 
the  damfel  was  laid.  The  falling  likewife  ol  Eutychus  from  the  third  loft  (as  the 
context  feems  to  imply)  of  the  virtpuou,  there  being  no  mention  made  of  an  houfe,  may 
likewife  be  received  as  a  further  proof  of  what  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain, 
For  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  thefe  olees  are  built  in  the  fame  manner  and 
with  the  like  conveniences  as  the  houfe  itfclf;  confequently  what  pofition  foevcr  the 
vwtptoov  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  from  the  feeming  etymology  of  the  name,  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  olee  as  well  as  to  the  houfe. 

The  word  Svteuov  will  likewife  admit  of  another  interpretation  in  our  favour;  inaf- 
much  as  it  denoteth  not  fo  much  a  chamber  remarkable  for  the  high  fuuation  of  ir, 
(as  Euftathius  +  J,  and  others  after  him  give  into,)  but  fuch  a  building  as  is  erected  upon 

•  "  And  the  King  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept,"  2  Sam. 
xviii.33. 

f  "  And  the  altars  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz,  wliich  the  Kings  of Judah 
liail  made,"   2  Kings  xxiii.  12.  J   2  Kingsix.2.  §  Afts  ix.  3<5. 

H    Aftsxx.S.c..  &c  %   Horn.  II.  n.  ver.  184.  n.  ver.  514.  **   Horn.  Odyff.  o.  ver.  51  5-16. 

ft   Athen.  Deip.  lib. ii.  cap.  16.     Eu.lath.  in  ver.  184.    II.  II.  p.1054.  et  in  11.  n.  ver.  514.  p.  272. 

%  j  Vid.  note  §t  ut  fupra. 
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or  beyond  the  walls  or  borders  of  another  " ;  jufl  as  thefe  olees  arc  actually  contrived 
with  regard  to  the  nil  or  houfe.  Neither  will  this  interpretation  interfere  with  the 
high  fituation  that  vwiguov  may  be  fuppofed  to  have,  in  being  frequently  joined  with  the 
words  onx€xwsu  or  xxrctGxivew.  Becaufe  the  going  in  or  out  of  the  nil  or  houfe,  whofc 
ground-floor  lies  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  ftreet,  could  not  be  expreffed  by  words 
of  fuch  import;  whereas  the  olees,  being  ufually  fituated  over  the  porch  or  gate-way, 
a  fmall  flair-cafe  is  to  be  previoufly  mounted  before  we  can  be.  faid  properly  to  enter 
them  ;  and  confequently  ui/a.€aiveiv  and  KCLTtzGaivtw  are  more  applicable  to  ftructures  in 
fuch  a  fituation  than  to  the  houfe  properly  fo  called. 

This  method  of  building  may  further  affiff.  us  in  accounting  for  the  particular 
ftructure  of  the  temple  or  houfe  of  Dagon,  Judg.  xvi.  and  the  great  number  of  people 
that  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars  that  fup- 
ported  it.  We  read  (ver.  27.)  that  about  three  thoufand  perfons  were  upon  the  roof, 
to  behold  while  Sawpfon  made  /port,  viz.  to  the  fcoffing  and  deriding  Philiftines.  Samp- 
fon  therefore  muff  have  been  in  a  court  or  area  below  ;  and  confequently  the  temple 
will  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  ancient  rtpivn,  or  facrcd  inclofures,  which  were  only 
furrounded  either  in  part  or  on  all  fides  with  fome  plain  or  cloiftered  buildings. 
Several  palaces  and  dou-wdnas,  as  the  courts  of  juftice  are  called  in  thefe  countries,  are 
built  in  this  fafhion,  where,  upon  their  public  feitivals  and  rejoicings,  a  great  quantity 
of  fand  is  ftrewed  upon  the  area  for  the  pellowans  or  wrefilers  to  fall  uponf;  whilft 
the  roofs  of  thefe  cloifters  are  crowded  with  fpectators,  to  admire  their  ftrength 
and  activity.  I  have  often  feen  numbers  of  people  diverted  in  this  manner,  upon 
the  roof  of  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers ;  which,  like  many  more  of  the  fame  quality 
and  denomination,  has  an  advanced  cloifter,  over  agafn/i  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
(Efth.  v.  1.)  made  in  the  fafhion  of  a  large  pent-houfe,  fupported  only  by  one  or  two 
contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  elfe  in  the  centre.     In  fuch  open  ftructures  as  thefe, 

*  Yttfjbov  pro  vwtfMOi,  contra£le  ft  Attice  dicitur,  ut  walguov  pro  araljuaov.  Dnflio  componitur  ab  J-sj  et 
riov,  quod  fimbriam  ligniiicat  et  extremitaterr..  Primam  vero  hujus  vocis  originem  ducunt  a  nomine  01,- 
v/la^H  t»  0  Ui  co  at  que  ideo  pro  limbo  ace  I  pi :  on  ol  c.^caoi  r^baTM  dio'^'x'rx  Ei'EbaXXoy  tovs  ttxv  Iu.o.tixv  KgaTreunztdo:, 
i.e.  quod  antiqui  aliquid,  de  pellibus  ovium  extremis  veftibus  adjicerent.  Hinc  factum,  ut  pro  quacunque 
extremitate,  ima,  fumma,  aut  aliaquavis  accipiatur.     Car.  Gerardi  Annot.  in  Plutum  Arillophanis,  p. 83. 

•(•  It  appears  probable  from  the  following  circumftances,  that  the  exercife  of  <wreflling,  as  it  is  now  per- 
formed by  the  Turks,  is  the  very  fame  that  was  anciently  ufed  in  the  Olympic  games.  For,  befides  the 
previous  covering  of  the  palcedr3  with  fand,  that  the  combatants  might  fall  with  more  fafety,  they  have 
their  pellowan  bafhee,  or  mujlcr-wn/lkr,  who,  like  the  Ayavoflenw  of  old,  is  to  obfervc,  a':d  fiiperiutend  over 
the  jura  pa'xllrx,  and  to  be  the  umpire  in  all  difputes.  The  combatants,  after  they  are  anointed  all  over 
with  oil,  to  render  their  naked  bodies  the  more  ilippcry,  and  lefs  cafily  to  be  taken  hold  of,  fiiit  of  all  look 
one  another  dedfaflly  in  the  face,  as  Diomede  or  Uiyffes  does  the  palladium  upon  antique  gems ;  then 
they  run  up  to  and  retire  from  each  other  feveral  times,  ufing  all  the  while  a  variety  of  antic  and  other 
pi  flutes  fuch  as  mc  commonly  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  conflict.  After  this  piclude,  they  draw 
nearer  together,  and  challenge  each  other,  by  clapping  the  palms  of  their  hands,  full  upon  their  own 
knees  or  thighs,  then  upon  each  other,  and  afterwards  upon  the  palms  of  their  refpeclive  antagonids. 
The  challenge  being  thus  given,  they  immedi.itely  clofe  in  and  druggie  with  each  other,  driving  with 
all  their  fticn^th,  art,  and  dexterity,  which  are  often  very  extraordinary,  who  fn  ill  give  his  antagonilt  a 
fall,  and  become  the  conqueror.  During  thefe  conttlls,  I  have  often  feen  their  arms,  and  legs,  and 
thighs,  fo  twilled  and  linked  together,  (eatenat*  palctjlrte,  as  Propertius  calls  it),  that  they  have  both 
falltn  down  together,  and  left  the  victory  dubious;  too  difficult  fomctimes  for  the  pellowan  bafhee  to  decide. 
rtAAAICTHC  ATTTOTOC  a  itirefller  not  to  be  thrown,  occurs  ill  ancient  inferiptions,  Murat.  torn.  ii.  p. 627. 
The  tiXh  therefore  being  thus  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  it  with  open  hands,  might  very  properly,  in  contra- 
didineVtion  to  the  Cell  us,  or  boxing,  receive  its  name,  «to  t«  waXaira,  from  draggling  with  open  hands. 
We  have  a  mod  lively  pifture  of  this  ancient  gymnadic  exercife  upon  an  antique  urn,  in  Patin's  Imp.  Ro- 
man. Numlfmata,  p.  122.  and  likewifc  upon  a  coin  of  Trebonianus  Gallu%  the  figure  whereof  is  exhibited,  in 
Vaill.  Nutnifm.  Imper.  Grtec. 

the 
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the  bafhaws,  kadees,  and  other  great  officers,  diftribute  juftice,  and  tranfact  the  public 
affairs  of  their  provinces.  Here  like  wife  thev  have  their  public  entertainments-,  as  the 
lords  and  others  of  the  Philiftines  had  in  the  houfe  of  Dagon.  Upon  a  fuppofition 
therefore  that  in  the  houfe  of  Dagon  there  was  a  cloiftered  building  of  tl  I  I.  the 
pulling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  which  fupported  it,  would  alone  be  attended 
with  the  like  cataftrophe  that  happened  to  the  PhililHnes. 

Their  mofques  and  fepulchres  are  other  flru&ures,  which  (till  remain  undefcribed. 
The  firft,  which  they  pronounce  Mefg-jid  *,  are  built  exactlv  in  the  fafhion  of  our 
churches,  particularly  of  the  Gothic  talfef;  where,  inftead  of  fuch  feats  and  benches 
as  we  make  ufe  of,  they  only  ftrew  the  floor  with  mats,  upon  w  Inch  they  perform  the 
feveral  Rations,  fittings,  and  proftrations  that  are  enjoined  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion.  Near  the  middle,  particularly  of  the  principal  mofque  of  each  city,  there  is 
creeled  a  large  pulpit,  balluftraded  round,  with  a  few  fteps  leading  up  to  it.  Upon 
thefe,  (for  I  am  told  none  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit  itfelf, )  the  mufti,  or  one 
of  the  im-ams,  places  himfelf  every  Friday,  the  day  of  the  congregation  \,  as  they  call  it, 
and  from  thence  either  explains  fome  part  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  <  lie  1  xhorts  the 
people  to  piety  and  good  work?.  The  wall  of  thefe  mofques,  which  regards  Mecca, 
and  to  which  they  direct  themfelves  throughout  the  whole  of  their  devotions,  is 
called  the  Kiblah§,  or  the  to  oe.uriy.nfji.ivov,  and  in  this  wall  there  is  commonly  a  nich, 
representing  the  prefence,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  invilibility  of  the  Deity  ||. 
There  is  ulually  a  minoret  or  fquare  tower  erected  upon  the  oppofite  end  of  the 
mofque,  with  a  flag-ftaiT  fixed  upon  the  tup  of  it ;  whither  the  mucdin  or  cryer  afcends 
at  the  appointed  times  of  prayer,  and  after  difplaying  a  fmall  flag,  advertifes  the  peo- 
ple thereof  with  a  loud  voice  from  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  minorets,  and  this  method 
of  calling  the  people  to  prayer,  (for  bells  have  been  always  an  abomination  to  the 
nnctans)  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  took  place,  as  I  am  informed,  as  early  as  the 
65th  year  of  the  hejira.  Thefe  places  of  the  Mahometan  worfhip,  the  fanctuaries  of 
their  marabbutts,  the  mufties,  the  im-ams^T,  and  other  perfons  refpectively  belonging 
to  them,  are  maintained  out  of  certain  revenues  **  arifing  from  the  rents  of  lands  and 
houfes,  which  have  been  either  left  by  will  or  fct  apart  by  the  public  for  thofe  ufes. 

When  a  funeral  is  folemnized,  it  is  ufual  to  bring  the  corpfe,  at  the  afternoon  prayers, 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  mofques ;  from  whence  it  is  accompanied  by  the  greatcft  part 
of  the  congregation  to  the  grave.  Upon  thefe  occafions  their  proceflions  are  not  flow 
and  folemn,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Chriftendom  ;   the  whole  company  making  what  hafle 

•  i.  e.  Tit  plate  of  humiliation,  from  Sajada,  he  prq/lratcd  himfelt',  [Heb.  ~1J1D]  humilfavit  fe,  procubuit:  pec. 
reverentix  1  .  frontem  impom  terrsBj  ad  commonftrandam  fupplicia  animi  dejectionem  atqne  ab- 
ncgationem  fui.     Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

\  The  Goths,  perhaps,  when  mailers  of  Spain,  might  have  learnt  tin's  method  of  building  from  tBe 
I  i.,l  from  thence  Ir^ve  communicated  it  in  their  conquclls  or  migrations  over  molt  parts  ot 
Europe. 

t   i.  c    7  ;■  place  where  the  people  meet  together,  fo  called  from  Jnmaa,  he  gathered  together,  collegir, 

congregavit,  &c.  When  there  are  feveral  mofquts  in  one  city.  tl,.  largeft  is  called  the  Jimmah,  and, 
fometimes  11  jimmah  kibeerah,  lie  great  or  mother  church,  in  which  their  public  devotions,  &c.  are  ufually 
performed  on  Fridays. 

£    1  ,  e  rcgione  oppofitus   fuit,  &c.     Vid.  Col.  &  note,  p.  32.    The  temple  of  Jernfa- 

■  as  tlie  Jewifh  Kiblah,  as  we  are  informed  from  tliefe  exprcifinns,  1  Kings  viii.  3S.  42.  44.  48.  of 
Jlretching  out  their  hands  towards  that  houfe,  and  oi  praying  towards  that  houfe,  and  of  Daniel's  praying  towards 
ffnu fail in,  vi.  10. 

[|   Vid   Maund.  Trav.  to  Jerufalem,  p.  15.  edit.  Oxon. 

m  /-mim,  em-am,  or  im-am  prsefes,  anteceflbr,  quern  alii  fedantur  ac  imitantur:  peculiariter  qui  praeit 
populo  facros  ritu:;  et  facrorum  antiftes.     Vid  Gol. in  voce. 

•  *  '1  liefe  they  call  Hab-oufe,  i.  e.  Things  fct  apart  for  pious  ufir, 

they 
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they  can,  and  finging,  as  they  go  along,  fome  fele£t  verfes  of  their  Koran.  That  ab- 
folute  fubmifiion  which  they  pay  to  the  will  of  God,  allows  them  not  to  ufe  any  con- 
folatory  words  upon  thefe  folemnities ;  no  lofs  or  misfortune  is  to  be  regretted.  In- 
stead likewife  of  fuch  expreffions  of  forrow  and  condolence  as  may  regard  the  deceafed, 
the  compliments  turn  upon  the  perfon  who  is  the  mod  nearly  related,  Berka  fe  raffick, 
fay  his  friends  ;  i.  e.  A  blejfmg  be  upon  your  head. 

If  we  except  a  few  perfons,  who  are  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  fancluaries  of 
their  marabbutts,  the  reft  are  carried  out  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  their  chies  and  vil- 
lages, where  a  great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpofe.  Each  family  has  a 
proper  portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their  anceftors  have 
remained  undifturbed  for  many  generations.  For  in  thefe  inclofures  *,  the  graves  are 
all  diftincl  and  feparate  ;  each  of  them  having  a  ftone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  head 
and  feet,  inferibed  with  the  name  or  title,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17.)  of  the  deceafed  ;  whilft 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  ftone,  or 
paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are  further  diftinguifhed,  by 
having  cupolas,  or  vaulted  chambers,  of  three,  four,  or  more  yards  fquare  built  over 
them  ;  and  as  thefe  very  frequently  lie  open,  and  occafionally  ihelter  us  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  demoniac  (Mark  i.  3.)  might  with  propriety  enough 
have  had  his  dwelling  among  tombs  ;  as  others  are  faid,  Ifa.  lxv.  4.  to  remain  among  the 
graves,  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments.  And  as  all  thefe  diifcrent  forts  of  tombs  and 
fepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewife  of  their  refpeclive  cupolas  and  inclofures,  are 
conftantly  kept  clean,  white-wafhed,  and  beautified,  they  continue  to  illuftrate 
thofe  expreffions  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  mentions  the  garnifbing  of  the  fepulchres, 
Mat.  xxiii.  29.  and  (ver.  27.)  where  he  compares  the  Scribes,  Pharifees,  and  hypocrites, 
to  whited  fepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  unclcannefs.  After  the  funeral  is  over,  the  female  t  relations, 
during  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  months,  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over  the  grave  and 
perform  their  parentalia  {. 

§  6. — Of  the  Habitations  of  the  Bedoivcen  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 

HAVING  thus  defcribed  the  feveral  buildings  peculiar  to  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  country,  let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  habitations  of  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles. 
Now,  the  Bedoweens,  as  their  great  anceftors,  the  Arabians,  did  before  them, 
Ifa.  xiii.  20.  live  in  tents  called  hhymas  §,  from  the  fhelter  which  they  afford  the  inha- 
bitants •,  and  beet  el  fhaar,  i.  e.  houfes  of  hair,  from  the  materials  or  webs  of  goats  hair, 
whereof  they  are  made.  They  are  the  very  fame  which  the  ancients  called  mapalia  ||  ; 
and  being  then,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  fecured  from  the  weather  by  a  covering  only 

•»  Thefe  feem  to  be  the  fain.-  with  the  tsji&Aoi  of  the  ancients.     Thus  Euripides  Troad.  ver.  1 141. 

AX\  ayrt  xe<^«  Ttgt£o\wv  te  Xxiyxv 
Evtw  SaJ-ai  irtxiSx,, 
-)•  Notatum  fuit  in  omnibus  facris,  focmii.ini  generis  vi&imas  efle  potiores.     Vid.  Alex,   ab  Alex.  Gen. 
Dicr.  1.  iii.  c.  12.     De  parentalibus  f.  ccenis  ferialibus. 

J  Convivia  qux  in  parentum  aut  propinquorum  funere  fieri  confueverunt.  Vid  Alex,  ab  Alex,  utfupra. 
Lex.  Petifc. 

$   6c.  a  Khama,  he  pitched  a  tent,  opetuit  locum  umbvx  captanrlae  ergo,  &c.     Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 
||  Qualia  Maurus  amat  difperfa  mapalia  Pallor.     Sit.  dial.  lib.  xvii  90. 
Et  folitus  vacuis  errare  mapalibus  Afer 
Venator.  Lucan.'\.  iv   684. 

Familiar  aliquot  (Numidjtum)  cum  mapalibus  pecoribufque  fuis  (ea  pecunia  ill  is  eft)  perfecuti  funt  regem- 
Liv.  1.  xxix.  §31.     Numidas  pofitis  mapalibus  confedifle.     Tac.  Ann.  1.  iv.    §  25. 

I  of 
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of  fuch  hair-cloth  as  our  coal  facks  are  made  of,  might  very  juftly  be  defcribed  by 
Virgil  to  have,  rara  te£ta,  thin  roofs.  The  colour  of  them  is  beautifully  alluded  to, 
Cant.  i.  5.  "  I  am  btack,  but  comely  like  the  tents  of  Ktdar."  For  nothing  certainly 
can  afford  a  more  delightful  profpect,  than  a  large  extenfive  plain,  whether  in  its  ver- 
dure, or  even  fcorched  up  by  the  fun-beams,  than  thofe  moveable  habitations  pitched 
in  circles  upon  them.  When  we  find  any  number  of  thefe  tents  together,  (and  I  have 
feen  from  three  to  three  hundred),  then,  as  it  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Preface,  they  are  ufually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  conftitutc  a  douwar.  The  fafhion  of 
each  tent  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  (hip  turned  upfide  down, 
as  Salluft  *  has  long  ago  defcribed  them.  However,  they  differ  in  bignefs,  according 
to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  them  ;  and  are  accordingly  fupported,  fome  with 
one  pillar,  others  with  two  or  three,  whilft  a  curtain  or  carpet  let  down  upon  occafion 
from  each  of  thefe  divifions,  turns  the  whole  into  fo  many  feparate  apartments.  Thefe 
tents  are  kept  firm  and  fteady,  by  bracing  or  flretching  down  their  eves  with  cords, 
tied  to  hooked  wooded  pins,  well  pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a 
mallet  ;  one  of  thefe  pins  anfwering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does  to  the  hammer, 
which  Jael  ufed  in  fafiening  to  the  ground  the  temples  of  Sifcra,  Judg.iv.  21.  The 
pillars  which  I  have  mentioned  are  ftraight  poles,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  three  or 
four  inches  in  thicknefs  ;  ferving  not  only  to  fupport  the  tent  itfelf,  but  being  full  of 
hooks  fixed  there  for  the  purpofe,  the  Arabs  hang  upon  them  their  clothes,  bafkets, 
faddles,  and  accoutrements  of  war.  Holofernes,  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  1 6.  made 
the  like  ufe  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hanging  his  fauchion  upon  it ;  where  it  is 
called  the  pillar  of  the  bed,  from  the  cuftom  perhaps  that  has  always  prevailed  in  thefe 
countries,  of  having  the  upper  end  of  the  carpet,  mattrefs,  or  whatever  clfe  they  lie 
upon,  turned  from  the  fkirrs  of  the  tent  towards  the  centre  of  it.  But  the  [xwutteiou'} 
canopy,  as  we  render  it,  ver.  9.  fhould,  I  prefume,  be  rather  called  the  gnat,  or  mujheeta 
net,  which  is  a  clofe  curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  ufed  all  over  the  eaft,  by  people  of 
better  fafhion,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  But  the  Arabs  have  nothing  of  this  kind,  who, 
in  taking  their  reft,  lie  ftretched  out  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattrefs,  or  pillow, 
wrapping  themfelves  up  only  in  their  hykes,  and  lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat 
or  carpet,  in  the  middle  or  in  the  corner  of  the  tent.  Thofe  indeed  who  are  married, 
have  each  of  them  a  portion  of  the  tent  to  themfelves,  cantoned  off"  with  a  curtain  ; 
the  reft  accommodate  themfelves  as  conveniently  as  they  can,  in  the  manner  I  have 
defcribed.  The  description  which  Melat  and  Virgil  have  left  us  of  the  manner  of 
living,  and  of  the  decampments  among  the  Libyan  fhepherds,  even  to  the  circumitance 
of  carrying  along  with  them  their  faithful  domeftic  animals,  are  as  juftly  drawn  up,  as 
if  they  had  made  their  observations  at  this  time. 

Qjrd  tibi  pallore9  Lib)!,  quid  pafcua  verfu 
Profequar,  et  raris  liahilata  mapalia  tcCtis  ? 
Saepe  diem  noftemque  et  totum  ex  online  menfem 
Pafcitur,  itque  ptcus  longa  in  dcfcria  fine  ullis 
Hofpitiis:    tantum  campi  jacct  :  omnia  iccum 
Armentariuo  Afcr  agit,  ttctiimquc,  laremque 
Armaquc,  Amyclxumque  cancm,  Craeflfamque  pliaretram. 

GV&rj.  iii.   ver.  339. 

From  the  dou-wars  of  the  Bedo weens,  who  live  chiefly  in  the  plains,  we  are  to  afcend 
to    the   mountainous  dafhkrahs    of    the    Kabyles,    which    confift    of  a   number   of 

*  jEdificia  Numidarum,  qua:   mapalia  illi  vocant,  oblonga,  incurvis  lateribus  te£t3,  quafi  navium  caiinx 
«fleot.     Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  $  21.  f   Vid.  Exctrpta  ex  P.  Mela. 

gurbics, 
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gurbies  *,  as  the  dou-wars  do  of  hhymas.  Thefe  gurbies  are  generally  raifed  either  with 
hurdles,  daubed  over  with  mud,  or  elfe  they  are  built  out  of  the  materials  of  fome  adjacent 
ruins,  or  elfe  with  fquare  cakes  of  clay,  baked  in  the  fun.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
ftraw  or  turf,  fupported  by  reeds  or  branches  of  trees.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one 
chamber  in  the  largeft  of  them,  which  ferves  for  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bed- 
chamber ;  befides  one  corner  of  it  that  is  referved,  as  I  fliould  have  mentioned  alfo  in 
the  hhymas,  for  their  foles,  calves,  and  kids.  As  thefe  hovels  are  always  fixed  and 
immoveable,  they  are  undoubtedly  what  the  ancients  called  magalia  t;  and  there- 
fore Carthage  itfelf,  before  the  time  of  Dido,  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  thefe 
dafhkrasj. 

The  Kabyles,  from  their  fituation  §  and  language,  (for  all  the  reft  of  the  country 
fpeak  the  Arabic  tongue)  feem  to  be  the  only  people  of  thefe  kingdoms  who  can  bear 
the  lead  relation  to  the  ancient  Africans.  For  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of 
conquefts,  to  which  the  low  and  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  have  been  fo  often  fub- 
ie£t,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  dif- 
'  tri£ts  were,  from  their  rugged  fituation,  in  a  great  meafure  left  free  and  unmolefted. 
"Whilft  the  Nomades  therefore  of  the  plains,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  cities  and  vil- 
lages as  were  of  eafy  accefs,  fubmitted  by  degrees  to  the  lofs  of  their  old  language,  and 
to  the  introdu&ion  of  fuch  new  laws  and  cuftoms  as  were  confequent  upon  thefe  inva- 
fions  ;  thofe  who  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  there  formed  themfelves  into  kabyleah, 
i.  e.  clans,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  leaft  acquainted  with  thofe  novelties.  It 
may  be  farther  urged,  that  as  they  would  be  hereby  obliged  to  converfe  chiefly  among 
themfelves,  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  would  continue  to  be  much  the  fame  people, 
and  in  all  probability  preferve  their  original  language,  without  any  confiderable  alter- 
ation. But  what  this  was,  he  muft  be  a  very  bold  conjecturer,  who  can,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  pretend  to  afcertain.  The  Carthaginians,  no  doubt,  who  poflefled  all  this 
country  ||,  muft,  in  confequence  of  their  many  conquefts  and  colonies,  have  in  fome 
meafure  introduced  their  own  language ;  afpecimen  whereof  is  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Posnulus  of  Plautus  \.  Other  and  greater  changes  and  alterations  likewifemuft  have 
been  introduced,  by  the  fucceflive  invafions  of  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 
However,  the  following,  which  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fome  of  the  primitive  words  in 
the  Showiah  **,  as  the  language  of  the  Kabyles  is  called  at  prefent,  do  not  feem  to  have 
the  lead  affinity  with  thofe  words,  which  convey  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  tongues.  For,  among  many  others,  thamurt,  arghaz,  thamtuth,  tigarum, 
ak/um,  &c.  their  names  for  earth,  man,  woman,  bread,  fiejh,  kc.  will  fcarce  be  found  to 
be  derivations  from  thofe  languages,  notwithftanding  the  learned  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hijlory  are  of  another  opinion.  But  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vocabulary  of 
this  language,  as  it  is  inferted  among  the  Colleclanea. 

*  Gellio  Doxius  cccli  filius,  lutei  aedificii  inventor,  placet  exemplo  fumpto  ab  hii  undinum  nidi's.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hilt,  lib.  vii.  c.  56. 

f  Magalia  didla  quafi  magaria,  quod  magar  Punici  novam  villam  dicunt.  Ifidor.  Oiig.  I.  xv.  c.  12. 
Vid.  Boch.  Chan.  1  i.  c.  24.  Magalia  qua;  a  vallo  callrorum  Magar  vcl  Magul  inftar  villarum  iixx 
crant,  &c.     Vid.  cl.  Waflaei  not.  in  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  p.  285'. 

J   Miratur  mokm  ./Eneas,  magalia  quondam.         JEn.  i.  425. 

§   Vid.   p.  5.  59.  59,  &C.  ||   Vid.  Boch.  Chan,  in  Prafat.  -«[   Ibid.  I.  ij.  c.  I. 

**  The  language  ol  the  mountaineers  in  S.  W.  Barbary  is  called  Shill.ih,  differing  in  fome  words  from 
the  Showiah  ;  but  the  n  eauing  of  the  names  I  could  never  learn,  unkfs  perhaps  they  were  tailed  after 
iome  confiderable  clanf,  who  were  either  the  authors  or  confeivators  of  them. 
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§  7.  —  Of  their  Manufablures,  Drcfs,  or  Habits. 

AFTER  this  description  of  the  different  habitations  of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  we 
may  new  take  notice  of  their  re  fpective  employments  therein,  by  giving  an  account  of 
their  manufactures  ;  which  indeed,  like  their  oil,  hides,  wool,  and  wax,  are  chiefly  con- 
fumed  at  home,  and  rarely  permitted  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Carpets, 
which  are  much  coarfer  than  thofe  from  Turkey,  are  made  herein  great  numbers,  and 
of  all  fizes.  At  Algiers  and  Tunis,  there  are  looms  for  velvets,  taffitees,  and  different 
forts  of  wrought  filks.  Coarfe  linen  is  likevvife  made  in  moll:  of  the  cities  and  villages, 
though  Sufa  is  noted  for  producing  the-  fined.  Yet  bath  the  filks  and  linen  are  fo  in- 
confiderable  in  quantity,  that  the  deficiencies  are  often  to  be  fupplicd  from  the  Levant 
and  Europe.  But  the  chief  branch  of  their  manufactories,  is,  the  making  of  hykes  *, 
or  blankets,  as  we  fhould  call  them.  The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work,  (as 
Andromache  and  Penelope  werj  of  old),  who  do  not  ufe  the  fhuttle,  but  conduct 
every  thread  of  the  woof  with  their  fingers.  Thefe  hykes  are  of  different  fizes,  and  of 
different  qualities  and  finenefs.  The  ufual  fize  of  them  is  fix  yards  long,  and  five  or 
fix  feet  bioa !,  ferving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab  for  a  complete  drefs  in  the  day,  and,  as 
fleep  in  their  rainmit,  as  the  Ifraelites  did  of  old,  Deut.  xxiv.  1  3.  it  ferves  likewife 
for  his  bed  and  covering  by  night.  It  is  a  loofe,  but  troublefome  garment,  being  fre- 
quently difconcerted  and  falling  upon  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  who  wears  it,  is 
every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about  his  body.  This  fliews  the 
great  ufe  there  is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  they  are  concerned  in  any  aftive  employment ; 
and  in  confequence  thereof,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  injunction,  alluding  thereunto, 
of  having  our  loins  girded  \,  in  order  to  fet  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  thefe 
garments  J,  with  the  ufe  they  are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  ferving  for  coverlids  to  their 
beds,  fhould  induce  us  to  take  the  finer  forts  of  them  at  leaft,  fuch  as  are  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  perfons  of  diflinction,  to  be  the  peplus  of  the  ancients.  Ruth's  veil,  which 
held  fix  meafures  of  barley,  (Ruth  iii.  15.)  might  be  of  the  like  fafhion,  and  have 
ferved  extraordinarily  for  the  fame  ufe ;  as  were  alfo  the  clothes  {ra.  i^to,  the  upper 
garments)  of  the  Ifraelites,  Exod.  xii.  13.  wherein  they  folded  up  their  kneading- 
trougbs  ;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles  do  to  this  day  things  of  the  like  burden 
and  incumbrance  in  their  hykes.     Their  burnoofes  alfo  arc  often  ufed  upon  thefe  occa- 

*   Probably  derived  from  Howk.  texuit. 

f  Thus  gri;i£uiw/u  is  ufed,  Luke  xvii.  8.  Afts  xii.  8.  Eph.  vi.  14.  Rev  i.  rj.  and  xv.  6.  And 
etm^intv/M,  I  Pet.  i.  13.  2  Kings  iv.  29.  and  ix.  I.  &c.  EwngifOTO;  joined  witll  apzjrta,  Heb.  xii.  I.  i.  c. 
Sin,  which  isfo  well f  tied  to  gird  us  in,  is  alfo  well  illuflrated  by  the  fafhion  and  manner  of  wearing  thefe 
garments. 

J  J.  Pollux  (1.  vii.  c.  15.)  defcribes  the  ufe  of  the  vi-rXoi  to  be  i^upxi  ?t  m  [^^■xWir^xi,  ad  induendum 
tl  injternendum  :  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe  fignifications  it  is  uf<.d  by  Homer,  II.  t.  ver.  194. 


•  Aji£»  of  — £tXo» 


TliTTavrai. 


The  fcholiaft  upon  II.  e.  ver.  734.  makes  the  peplus  to  be  a  garment  that  was  fitted  to  tl  body  by  a 
fibula,  jutt  as  the  hyke  is,  o»  (lays  he)  em  mSvono  x.\\'  iirifororo:  and  fo  Callimacli.  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.  ver. 70. 

An  Trort  yaf  nrxXo*  Xvyajjuvx.  xtptxx.;. 

Lutatius  upon  Statiua'  Thcbais,  ver  101.  calls  it  ve/Ht  Candida.  That  it  was  alfo  a  large  garment,  hang- 
ing down  to  the  feet,  &c.  appears  from  the  following  epithets  that  nre  given  to  it  by  the  ancients.  Thus 
Euripides  (in  Bacch.  ver.  40.)  calls  them  ttetXoi  170 Jujh,-.  jEfchylus  (in  Choepk.  ver.  iocw.)  iroji^a; 
s-irto;.     Homer  (in  //.  z.  ver.  442.)  iXxwwnrAuj  ;  and  again,  Od.  A.  ver.  305.  Tttn/rtrfm, 

vol.  xv.  .  4   p  fions. 
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fions.  It  is  very  probable  likewife,  that  the  loofe  folding  garment,  the  toga  *  of 
the  Romans,  was  of  this  kind.  For  if  the  drapery  of  their  ftatues  is  to  inftrucl:  us, 
this  is  actually  no  other  than  the  drefs  of  the  Arabs,  when  they  appear  in  their  hykes. 
The  plaid  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland  is  the  very  fame. 

Inftead  of  the  fibula,  that  was  ufed  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with 
thread  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  upper  corners  of  this  garment ;  and  after 
having  placed  them  firft  over  one  of  their  moulders,  they  then  fold  the  reft  of  it  about 
their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  ferves  them  frequently  inftead  of  an  apron  ;  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  loaves,  corn,  &c.  and  may  illuftrate  feveral  allufions  made  thereto  in 
Scripture  ;  as  gathering  t he  lap  full  of  wild  gourds,  2  Kings  i  v.  39.  rendering feven  fold, 
giving  good  meafure  into  the  bofom.  Pfal.  Ixxix.  12.  Luke  vi.  38.  JJjaking  the  lap. 
Neh.  v.  13.  &c. 

The  burnoofe,  which  anfvvers  to  our  cloak,  is  often,  for  warmth,  worn  over  thefe 
hykes.  This  too  is  another  great  branch  of  their  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  wove  in 
one  piece,  and  fliaped  exactly  like  the  garment  of  the  little  god  Telefphorus  ;  viz. 
ftrait  about  the  neck,  with  a  cape  or  Hippocrates'  fleeve,  for  a  cover  to  the  head,  and 
wide  below  like  a  cloak.  Some  of  them  likewife  are  fringed  round  the  bottom,  like 
Parthenafpa's  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the  baflb  relievo's  of  Conftantine's  arch  f. 
The  burnoofe,  without  the  cape,  feems  to  anfvver  to  the  Roman  pallium  J  ;  and  with  it, 
to  the  bardocucullus  §  .  « 

If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  burnoofe,  which  is  only  occafionally  ufed  during  a 
fhower  of  rain,  or  in  very  cold  weather,  feveral  Arabs  and  Kabyles  go  bare-headed  all 
the  year  long,  as  Mafliniffa  did  of  old  ||,  binding  their  temples  only  .with  a  narrow 
fillet,  to  prevent  their  locks  from  being  troublefome.  As  the  ancient  diadema  ^f  might 
originally  ferve  for  this  purpofe,  fo  it  appears,  from  bufts  and  medals,  to  have  been  of 
no  other  fafliion.  But  the  Moors  and  Turks,  with  fome  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  fmall  hemifpherical  cap  of  fcarlet  cloth,  another  great 
branch  of  their  woollen  manufactory.  The  turbant,  as  they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of 
linen,  filk  or  muflin,  is  folded  round  the  bottom  of  thefe  caps,  and  very  properly  dif- 
tinguifhes,  by  the  number  and  fafhion  of  the  folds,  the  feveral  orders  and  degrees  of 
loldiers,"  and  fometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another.  We  find  the  fame  drefs  and 
ornament  of  the  head,  the  tiara  as  it  was  called,  upon  a  number  of  medals,  ftatues,  and 
baflb  relievos  of  the  ancients  **. 

Under 

:  Toga  dicta,  quod  velamento  fui  corpus  tegat  atque  operiat.  Eft  autcm  pallium  purum  forma  rotunda 
et  fufiore,  et,  quafi  inundante  finuet  fub  dextro  veniens  fuptr  humerum  finiftrum  ponitur  :  cujus  fimilitu- 
dinem  in  operimentis  fimulachrorum  vel  pidurarum  afpicimus,  eafque  ftatuas  Togatas  vocamus.  Menfura 
togxjuftx,  fi  fex  ulnas  habcat.     Ifid.  Orig.  1.  xix.  c.  24. 

f  Vid.  Veteres  Arcus  Auguftorum,  Sec.  antiquis  nummis,  notifque  Jo.  Petri  Bellorii  illuftrati,  &c. 
Rom.  16  jc.  tab.  xxiv.   xxvm.  xxxvm.  &c. 

(  Pallium  (i^anov)  quia  palam  gelletur  :  quod  palam  fit  et  foris  :  fub  eo  enim  Tunica  fumebatur,  &c. 
Vid.  Stcpb.  Thef.  Ling.  La:. 

§  Pcnula:  Gallica:  genus,  qua:  cucullum  habet.     Hinc  Martial,  l.xiv.  178. 

Gallia  Santonico  vefh't  te  bardocucullo. 

Vid.  Raynaud,  de  Pil.  §  15.  Ferrar.  dc  Re  Veil.  ii.  1.  21.  Salm.  Exercit..Pli'n.  p.  «n2.  VofGi  Lex. 
Etym.  vel  Lex  Pitifc.  y  ^ 

||  Arbitror  te  audirc,  Scipio,  hofpes  tuu3  avitus  Mafinifla,  qua?  faciat  hodie  nonaginta  annos  natus  : 
cum  ingreffus  iter  pedibusfit,  in  equum  omnino  non  afcendere  :  cum  equo,  ex  equo  non  defcendere:  nullo 
frigore  adduci,  ut  capite  operto  fit,  &c.  Cic.  de  Seneftutc. 

fl  Diadema  eiat  fafcia  Candida,  qux  regum  capitibus  obligabatur.     Ccel.  1.  xxiv.  c.  6. 

**  G^uartum  genus  veftiraenti  eft  rotundum  pileolum,  quale  piftum  in  Ulyffeo  confpicimus  quafi,  fplixra 
media  lit  divila  :  et   pars  una  ponatur  in  capite  :  hoc  Graxi  et  noftri  rut^r,  nonnulli  Galerum   vocat, 

Hebr^i 
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Under  the  hyke,  fome  wear  a  clofe-bodied  frock  or  tunic  (a  jillebba  they  call  it),  with 
or  without  fleeves,  which  differs  little  from  the  Roman  tunica,  or  habit  in  which  the 
conftellation  Bootes  is  ufually  painted.  The  xiruv>  or  coat  °f  °ur  Saviour,  which  was 
woven  without  feam  from  top  throughout,  John  xix.  23.  might  be  of  the  like  falhion. 
This  too,  no  lefs  than  the  hyke  is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies,  efpecially  when  they 
are  engaged  in  any  labour,  exercife,  or  employment ;  at  which  times  they  ufually  throw 
offtheir  burnoofes  and  hykes,  and  remain  only  in  thefe  tunics.  And  of  this  kind  pro- 
bably was  the  habit  wherewith  our  Saviour  might  ftill  be  cloathed,  when  he  is  faid  to 
lay  afuie  his  garments,  (ipa-i-ia  pallium  fc.  et  peplum,  or  burnoofe  and  hyke,  John  xiii.  4.) 
and  to  take  a  towel  and  gird  himfelf  ;  as  was  likewife  the  fiber's  coat  *  (John  xxi.  7.) 
which  St.Peter  girded  about  him,  when  he  is  faid  to  be  naked;  or  what  the  fame  perfon,  at 
the  command  of  the  angel,  (Ads  xii.  8.)  might  have  girded  upon  him,  before  he  is  enjoined 
tocajl his  garment  Qpeijiov)  about  him.  Now,thehyke,or  burnoofe,  orboth,being  probably 
at  that  time  (1 par wv  or  ly.tx.Tioi)  the  proper  drefs,  cloathing  or  habit  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
as  they  ftill  continue  to  be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  when  they  laid  them  afide,  or 
appeared  without  one  or  the  other,  they  might  very  probably  be  faid  to  be  undrefied, 
or  naked  t,  according  to  the  eaftern  manner  of  expreffion.  This  fame  convenient  and 
uniform  fhape  of  thefe  garments,  that  are  made  to  fit  all  perfons,  may  well  illuftrate  a 
variety  of  expreffions  and  occurrences  in  Scripture,  which,  to  ignorant  perfons,  too 
much  miffed  by  our  own  fafhions,  may  feem  difficult  to  account  for.  Thus,  among 
many  other  inffances,  we  read  that  the  goodly  raiment  of  Efau  was  put  upon  Jacob  ;  that 
Jonathan  Jlrippcd  himfelf  of  his  garments  ;  and  the  beft  robe  was  brought  out,  and  put  upon 
the  prodigal  fon  ;  and  that  raiment,  and  changes  of  raiment,  are  often  given,  and  imme- 
diately  put  on,  (as  they  (till  continue  to  be  in  thefe  eaftern  nations),  without  fuch  pre- 
vious and  occafional  alterations,  as  would  be  required  amongft  us  in  the  like  diftribution 
or  exchange  of  garments. 

The  girdles,  which  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  before,  are  ufually  of  worfted, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  fuch  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous 
virgins  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  They  are  made  to  fold  feveral 
times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  fewn  along  the 
edges,  ferves  them  for  a  purfe,  agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  £wi-n  |  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Turks  make  a  further  ufe  of  thefe  girdles,  by  fixing  therein  their 
knives  and  poinards  §  ;  whilft  the  hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  fecretaries,  fufpend  in 
the  fame  their  inkhorns  \\ ;  a  cuftom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezckiel,  (ix.  2.)  who 
mentions  a  perfon  clothed  in  white  linen,  with  an  inkhom  upon  his  loins.  . 


Hebroei  riDili/2  Miznephetb.     Non  habet  acumen  in  fummo,  nee  totum  ufque  ad  comam  caput  tegit,  fed 
terliam  partem  a  frontc  inopertam  relinquit,  Sec,     Hieronym.  de  Vefte  Sacerdot.  ad  Fabiolam. 

•  The  original  word  h  rrtyJimj,  which  the  Vulgate  renders  tunica ;  others,  amkulum,  inducium,  fupei  - 
ciliciiim,  Sec.  from  nraJk/ojuat,  Juperlnduor.     Vid.  Leigh's  Critica  S.icra,  p.  149. 

f  To  be  naked,  h  the  fame  as  to  be  ill-clolhed,  according  to  Seneca;   '  Qui  male  veftitum  ct  pannofura 
vidit,  nudum   fe   vidiffe  dicit,'  fays  he,  Dc  Benef.  1.  v.  13.     What  P.  Mela  alfo  fays  of  the   Germans, 
*  Plerumque  nudos  egifle  ;'  the  fame  is  expreffed  by  Tacitus,  by  '  Rejefta  vefte  fuperiore  ;'  i.  e.  the  i, 
or  what  anfwers  to   the  hyke  or  burnoofe  above  defcribed.     David  alfo  (a  Lam.  vi.  14.  20,)  is  faid  to  be 
naked,  when  he  had  on  a  linen  ephod. 

%  Which  in  Matt.  x.  9.  and  Mark  vi.  8.  we  render  :\  purfe. 

§  The  poinard  of  the  Arab  is  made  crooked,  like  the  copis  or  harp  of  the  ancients.  Q.  Curt.  !.  iii. 
de  Reb.  Alex.  *  Copidas  vocant  gladios  leviter  curvatos  falcibus  iimilce.'  Bonarotse  Pixt.  in  Denipll. 
httrur.  Regal.     '  Brevis  gladius  in  arcum  curvatus  harpe  didtus.' 

||  That  part  of  thefe  inkhorns  (if  an  inftrument  of  brafs  may  be  fo  called)  which  pafles  betwixt  the 
girdle  and  the  tunic,  and  holds  their  pens,  is  long  and  flat;  but  the  veffel  for  the  ink,  which  reils  upon 

4  p  a  the 
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It  is  cuftomary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  to  wear  fhirts  of  linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze, 
underneath  the  tunic;  but  the  Arabs  wear  nothing  but  woollen.  There  is  a  cere- 
mony indeed  in  fome  dou-wars,  which  obliges  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  to  wear 
each  of  them  a  fhirt  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials ;  but  then,  out  of  a  ftrange 
kind  of  fuperftition,  they  are  not  afterwards  to  wafh  them,  or  put  them  off,  whilit 
one  piece  hangs  to  another.  The  fleeves  of  thefe  fhirts  are  wide  and  open,  without 
folds  at  the  neck  or  wrift,  as  ours  have  ;  thereby  preventing  the  flea  and  the  loufe 
from  being  commodioufly  lodged  :  thofe,  particularly  of  the  women,  are  oftentimes  of 
the  richefl;  gauze,  adorned  with  different  coloured  ribbands,  interchangeably  fewed  to 
each  other. 

Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  accuftomed  to  wear  drawers ;  a  habit  notwithstanding 
which  the  citizens  of  both  fexes  conflantly  appear  in,  efpecially  when  they  go  abroad 
or  receive  vifits.  The  virgins  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  matrons,  in  having  their 
drr.wcrs  made  of  needle-work,  ftriped  filk  or  linen,  jufh  as  Tamar's  garment  is  de- 
scribed, 2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  But  when  the  women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  their 
hykcs  are  laid  afide,  and  fometimes  their  tunics ;  and  inflead  of  drawers,  they  bind 
only  a  towel  *  about  their  loins.  A  Barbary  matron,  in  her  undrefs,  appears  like 
Silanus  in  the  Admirandaf. 

When  thefe  ladies  appear  in  public,  they  always  fold  themfelves  up  fo  clofely  in 
thefe  hykes,  that  even  without  their  veils,  we  could  difcover  very  little  of  their  faces. 
But,  in  the  fummer  months,  when  they  retire  to  their  country-feats,  they  walk  abroad 
with  lefs  caution ;  though,  even  then,  upon  the  approach  of  a  ftranger,  they  always 
drop  their  veils,  as  Rebekah  did  upon  the  fight  of  Lfaac,  Gen.  xxiv.  65.  They  all 
affect  to  have  their  hair,  the  inftrument  of  their  pride,  (Ifa.  xxii.  12.)  hang  down  to  the 
ground,  which,  after  they  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait  it  with 
ribbands  ;  a  piece  of  finery  difapproved  of  by  the  apoftle,  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  Where  nature 
has  been  lefs  liberal  in  this  ornament,  there  the  defect  is  fupplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair 
is  procured  to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural.  Abfalom's  hair,  which  was  fold 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  id.")  for  two  hundred  jhekels,  might  have  been  applied  to  this  ufe.  After 
the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  proceed  to  drefs  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the  lock  I 
have  defcribed,  a  triangular  piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  various  figures  in  needle- 
work. This,  among  perfons  of  better  fafhion,  is  covered  with  afarmah,  as  they  call 
it,  (of  the  like  found  with  D'jin^n,  Ifa.  iii.  18.)  which  is  made  in  the  fame  triangular 
fhape,  of  thin  flexible  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  artfully  cut  through,  and  engraven  in 
imitation  of  lace,  and  might  therefore  anfwer  to  the  moon-like  ornament  mentioned 
above.  A  handkerchief  of  crape,  gauze,  filk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  clofe  over 
the  farmah,  and  falling  afterwards  carelefsly  upon  the  favourite  lock  of  hair,  completes 
the  head-drefs  of  the  Moorifh  ladies. 

But  none  of  thefe  ladies  think  themfelves  completely  dreffed,  till  they  have  tinged 
their  eyelids  with  Al-ka  hoi  +,  i.  e.  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  And  as  this  is  performed 
by 

the  girdle,  is  fqnarc,  with  a  lid  to  clafp  over  it.  They  make  no  ufe  of  quills,  but  of  fmall  reeds  (calami), 
whi  li  tilt  y  cut  into  the  fame  fhape  with  our  pens;  and,  in  the  country  villages,  no  ljefa  than  among  the 
I  and  Arabs  where  galls,  copperas,  &c.  are  not  to  be  procured,  they  make  ink  of  wool  calcined 
into  powder,  which  thty  mix  afterwards  with  water. 

*  This  is  called  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  a  foot  ah,  which  Camus  fin  Golius)  makes  to  be  a 
Perfian  w  id,  denoting gentu  •vcjlitjlrialit,  ex  Sindia  deportari/a/z/um.  pec.  prac'mflorium. 

r     '.    •'.  Admirai  d.   Roman    Antiq    tab.  XLIV. 

J  This  w'ird  i"  rendered  by  Oolius,  and  other?,  Jllbium,  antimoni  i  foecics,  and  fometimes  coliyrium. 
The  Hcb.  (7HJ)  cabhol  hath  the  fame  interpretation ;  and  the  verb  rfjrQ  joined  with  "I'i'y.  Exek- 
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bv  firfl  dipping  into  this  powder  a  fmall  wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill, 
and  then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eye-lids,  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  have 
a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30.)  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  renting 
the  eyes  (nor,  as  we  render  it,  with  painting,  but)  with  ~ps  lead  ore.  The  fooiy 
colour  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  grace- 
fulnefs  to  perfons  of  all  complexions.  The  praftice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of  the  greateft 
antiquity  ;  for,  befides  the  inftance  already  taken  notice  of,  we  find  that  when  Jezebel 
is  faid  (2  Kings  ix.  30.)  to  have  painted  her  face,  the  original  words  are  7X\j>y  "pM 
CW1,  i-  e.Jhe  adjujied  (or  fet  off)  her  eyes  with  the  powder  ofpouk,  or  lead  ore.  So  like- 
wife  Ezekiel  xxiii.  40.  is  to  be  underfto^d.  Karan  happuc,  i.e.  the  horn  of  potik  or 
lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job's  youngefl  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  cuftom  and  practice. 
The  Latin  appellation,  fucus,  is  a  derivative  alfo  from  the  fame.  Neither  was  this 
cuftom  ufed  by  other  eaftern  nations  only  *,  but  by  the  Greeks  alfo  and  Romans  t. 
Among  other  curiofities  likewife  that  were  taken  out  of  the  catacombs  at  Sahara, 
relating  to  the  Egyptian  women,  I  faw  a  joint  of  the  common  reed,  or  donax,  which 
contained  one  of  thefe  bodkins,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  this  powder,  agreeable  to 
the  falhion  and  practice  of  thefe  times. 

1 

§  8. — Of  their  Provifions  and  Cookery. 

PROVISIONS  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap.  A  large  piece  of  bread,  a  bundle  of 
turnips,  and  a  fmall  bafket  of  fruit,  may  each  of  them  be  purchafed  for  an  afper,  i.  e. 
for  the  fix  hundred  and  ninety-fixth  part  of  a  dollar  ;  which  is  not  the  quarter  of  one 
of  our  farthings.  Fowls  are  frequently  bought  lor  a  penny  or  three-hali  pence  a  piece, 
a  full  grown  fheep  for  three  (hillings  and  fixpence,  and  a  cow  and  a  calf  for  a  guinea. 
A  bufliel  of  the  belt  wheat  likewife  is  ufually  fold  for  fifteen,  feldom  fo  dear  as 
eighteen-pence ;  which  is  a  great  bleffing  and  advantage,  inafmuch  as  they,  no  lefs 
than  the  eaftern  nations  in  general,  are  great  eaters  of  bread  J  ;  it  being  computed 
that  three  perfons  in  four  live  entirely  upon  it,  or  elfe  upon  fuch  compofitions  §  as  are 


xxiii.  40-  in  rendered,  Thou  painiedjl  thy  eves.  *"]13  is  taken  in  trie  like  Ggnificatfot),  being  rendered  anti. 
monium ,  Jliliian ,  quoad  tingenda  nigrore  cilia,  f  u  ad  venu  andos  oculos,  peculiar  iter  utebantur,  color 
frjbnfgcr  ex  pulveribut  /libit  confedtus.  Schindl  Lex.  S  .  Jerom  likewile,  upon  thefe  words,  T'J^f} 
"1123,  Ifa.  liv.II  which  we  render,  I  will /ay)  thy  Jlmies  with  fair  colours,  takes  notice,  Quod  omues 
pi«e'cr  lxx.  Gmiliter  tranftuleruni  :  viz.  (  fltrnnm)  in  'iibio  lapides  tuos,  in  Gmilitudinem  comptx  muliene, 
qvx  oculot  pingit  ///'/'out  pulchritudinem  fiKriificrt  ciWtatis.  ™P5  therefore,  7nD>  Blu'  Kuheel,  denoting 
the  fame  mineral  fubftance  or collyrium,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  what  is  called  to  this  day  Ka-hol,  which 
is  a  rich  l<a<l  ore,   pounded  into  an  in  palpable  powder),  was  the  mineral  which  they  always  made  ufc  of. 

*  0(cw  li  (Cytus)  avTov  (Aftyagem)  KixorpipiMfl  xra  OtQAAMftN  YnorPA<l>M,  xai  ^{ijnaxc,-  tvret^ti, 
xai    xouai;    9TfOO'9(TOt;,   &c.      Xcuoph.    de    Cyi      lull    1    i     \\      i  Tavzn    pot   Jo<acri»   at  j^i/crofojMirai  yt/va/xif, 

tm  irXoxxfivv  Tb,-  ttu^to-fia;  a-Txuaai,  ^><7ju«Ta  te  n^tiw  xai  Yi"IOrPA<t>AE  0<I)©AAMS1N,  xai  /?«>?«<  jutTii-ra* 
'.^X^t  &c.     CI.  Alex.  Pad.  i.  iii.  c.  2. 

1  Vis  Stibii  principalis  circa  ocnlos  ;  namque  ideo  etiam  plerique  Plat  yophthalnion  id  appellavere 
(Diofcorid.  I.  iii-  c.  99.)  qu   niam  in  ralliblcpharis  mulierum  dilatet  oculos.      Plin.  I    XXXliH  c.    . 

J    Ai'/t/TTiy,- ^ 'Exaraioi  APTOOAI'OYS  <f r.o-iv  «va»,   xi/XXwutf  N7?io;t».: ■      Allien.  Deip.  I.  X    p.  41  8.  cd  Dalc- 

chatnp  MaGnifla  likewife,  agreeable  no  doubt  to  tlie  cuftom  of  the  Numidians  at  that  time  is  men- 
tioned by  Pulybiua  (Frag.  p.  icoo.  ed.  Cafaub.)  as  eating  (,{iwa{o»  ajTov  brown  bread  vety  favourily  at  hil 
tent  door. 

§  Cufcaffowc,  i.  e.  the  rhiefed  of  thefe  compofitions,  is  well  dclcribid  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  254.  and  ii» 
Lowth  .'  bridg  vol. iii.  p.  ^.26.  When  the  graii  1  I  cufcaffow  ml  large,  then  tin  compofition  is  called 
ham/a.  What  they  l all  doweeda,  is  the  fame  with  vermezelli ;  as  their  bag-reah  differs  nut  much  from 
our  pancakes,  only  that  inftead  of  rubbing  the  tajen,  or  pan  wherein  they  ity  them  with  butter,  the/ 
here  rub  it  with  foap  to  make  them  honey-comb. 

5  made 
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made  of  barley  or  wheat  flour.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  fimple  diet  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  *,  where  the  flefh  of  animals,  though  fometimes  indeed  it  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  eating  of  bread,  or  making  a  meal,  is  not  often  recorded. 

In  cities  and  villages,  where  there  are  public  ovens,  the  bread  is  ufually 
leavened  ;  but  among  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  as  foon  as  the  dough  is  kneaded, 
it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  either  to  be  baked  immediately  upon  the  coals,  or  elfe  in  a. 
tajenf.  Such  were  the  unleavened  cakes  which  we  fo  often  read  ot  in  Scripture;  fuch 
likewife  were  the  cakes  which  Sarah  made  quickly  upon  the  hearth,  Gen.  xviii.  6. 

Mod  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  two  portable  mill-ftones 
for  that  purpofe ;  the  uppermoft  whereof  is  turned  round  by  a  fmall  handle  of  wood 
or  iron  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  (tone  is  large,  or  expedition  is  required, 
then  a  fecond  perfon  is  called  in  to  aflift ;  and  as  it  is  ufual  for  the  women  alone  to  be 
concerned  in  this  employment,  who  feat  themfelves  over  againft  each  other,  with  the 
mill-ftones  between  them,  we  may  fee  not  only  the  propriety  of  the  expreflion, 
Exod.  xi.  5.  of  fitting  beh'md  the  mill,  but  the  force  of  another,  Matt.  xxiv.  40.  that 
two  1v0menjl.mll  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  onefloall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  The 
cuftom  which  thefe  women  have  of  finging,  during  the  time  they  are  thus  employed, 
is  the  fame  with  what  is  related  in  an  expreflion  of  Ariftophanes,  viz.  -ra*  7rl.<ro-ao-ij» 
U.XX-/I  ti?  uSn,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Athenasus  J. 

Befides  feveral  different  forts  of  fricafees,  and  of  roafted,  boiled,  and  forced  meats, 
(the  firft  and  laft  of  which  are  always  high-feafoned,  and  very  favoury,  Gen.  xxvii.  4.) 
the  richer  part  of  the  Turks  and  Moors,  mix  up  a  variety  of  difhes  with  almonds, 
dates,  fweetmeats,  milk,  and  honey,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  I 
have  feen  at  fome  of  their  feftivals,  more  than  two  hundred  difhes,  whereof  forty  at 
leaft  were  of  different  kinds.  But  among  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  there  are 
neither  utenfils  nor  conveniences  for  fuch  entertainments  ;  two  or  three  wooden  bowls, 
with  a  pot  and  a  kettle,  being  the  whole  kitchen  furniture  of  the  greateft  prince  or 
emeer. 

All  the  feveral  orders  and  degrees  of  thefe  people,  from  the  Bedoween  to  the 
Bafliaw,  eat  in  the  fame  manner;  firft  waffling  their  hands,  and  then  fitting  themfelves 
down  crofs-legged  §,  their  ufual  pofture  of  fitting,  round  about  a  mat,  (Pfal.  exxviii.  3. 
1  Sam.  xvi.  11.)  or  a  low  table,  where  their  dilhes  are  placed.  No  ufe  is  made  of  a 
table-cloth ;  each  perfon  contenting  himfelf  with  the  (hare  of  a  long  towel  that  is 
carclefsly  laid  round  about  the  mat  or  table.  Knives  and  fpoons  likewife  are  of  little 
fervice ;  for  their  animal  food,  being  always  well  roafted  or  boiled,  requires  no 
carving.  The  cufcaffbwe,  pilloe,  and  other  difhes  alfo,  which  we  fhould  reckon 
among  fpoon-meats,  are  ferved  up,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  a  degree  of  heat  little 

*  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviii.  22.  "  I  will  fetch  a  morfel  of  bread."  Ch.  xxi.  14.  "  And  Abra- 
ham took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar."  Chap,  xxxvii.  2;.  "  They  fat  down 
to  eat  bread."  Chap,  xliii.  31.  "  And  Jofeph  faid,  Set  on  bread."  Exod.  ii.  20.  "  Call  him,  that  he 
may  eat  bread."  Ch.  xvi.  3.  "  We  did  eat  bread  to  the  full."  Deut.  ix.  9.  "  I  neither  did  eat^  bread, 
nor  drink  water."      1  Sam.  xxviii.  20.   "  Saul  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,"  &c. 

f  This  is  a  (hallow  earthen  vtffel,  like  a  frying-pan,  made  ufe  of  not  only  for  this,  but  other  purpofes. 
What  is  baked  therein,  is  called  ta-jen,  after  the  name  of  the  veflel  ;  juft  as  Wanov  (Hefych.  Taynvov)  a  word 
of  the  fame  found  and  import,  is  taken  by  the  Greeks:  rayww  appellant  to  it  Tnyxtu  i4-i9(».  Steph.  Thef. 
p.  146C-1.  "  If  thy  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  5.)  be  a  meat-offering,  bahen  in  a  pan  (<nro  rayava),  it  mail  be 
of  fine  flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil." 

J   Deipn.  p.  619.  edit.  Cafaub. 

J  Ton  Kxy.\-n/  ot  the  bending  of 1 he  inee,  Horn.  11.  h.  1 13.  was  the  very  fame  action  among  the  Greeks; 
explained  by  Euitathius  by  xav£<rvir«i,  to  fit  iloivn,  viz.  as  the  ealttrn  people  dill  continue  to  do,  crofs-legged. 
./Efehylus  in  Prometheus,  has  the  fame  expreffiou  for fitting  down. 

better 
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better  than  lukewarm  ;  whereby  the  whole  company  eat  of  it  greedily,  without  the 
lead  danger  of  burning  or  fcalding  their  fingers.  The  fiefh  they  tear  into  morfels, 
and  the  cufcaffowe  they  make  into  pellets,  fqueezing  as  much  of  them  both  together 
as  will  make  a  mouthful.  When  their  food  is  of  a  more  liquid  nature,  fuch  as  oil 
and  vinegar,  robb,  hatted  milk,  honey,  &c.  then,  after  they  have  broken  their  bread 
or  cakes  into  little  bits  ^xunx,  or  fops),  they  fall  on  as  before,  dipping  their  bands  and 
their  morfels  together  therein,  Matt.  xxvi.  23.  Ruth  ii.  14.  John  xiii.  26.  At  all 
thefe  meals,  they  feed  themfelvcs  with  their  right  hand,  the  left  being  rcferved  for 
more  ignoble  ufes. 

As  foon  as  any  perfon  is  fatisficd,  he  rifes  up  and  walhes  his  hands,  his  arms,  and 
his  beard,  without  taking  the  lead  notice  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  company, 
v.  hilft -another  takes  inftantly  his  place;  the  fcrvant  fometimes,  for  there  is  no  dif- 
tin£tion  of  tables,  fucceeding  his  mafter. 

At  all  thefe  feftivals  and  entertainments,  the  men  are  treated  in  feparate  apartments 
from  the  women,  Efth.  i.  9.  ;  not  the  lead  intercourfe  or  communication  being  ever 
allowed  betwixt  the  two  fexes. 

When  they  fit  down  to  thefe  meals,  or  when  they  eat  or  drink  at  ether  times,  and 
indeed  when  they  enter  upon  their  daily  employments,  or  any  other  action,  they 
always  ufe  the  the  word  Bifmillah*,  i.  e.  In  the  name  of  God  ;  with  the  like  ferioufnefs 
and  reverence  alfo  they  pronounce  the  word  Aihandillah,  i.e.  God  be  praifed,  when 
nature  is  fatisfied,  or  when  their  affairs  are  attended  with  fuccefs. 

§  9.  —  Of  their  Employments  and  Diverfitns. 

THE  Turks  and  Moors  are  early  rifers,  and  drink  their  fhorbah,  as  they  call  a 
mefs  of  pottage,  before  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  at  which  time  they  conftantly  attend 
the  public  devotions,  after  their  muczzims,  or  cryers,  have  firft  called  out  thrice  from 
the  tops  of  their  mofques,  Come  to  prayers ;  it  is  better  to  pray  than  to  fleep.  The 
feveral  flations,  proftrations,  and  other  ceremonies  enjoined  upon  thefe  occafions,  as 
they  have  been  already  well  defcribed  by  Reland  and  other  authors,  fo  they  need  not 
be  here  repeated.  After  they  have  performed  this  fhort  though  neceffary  duty,  as 
they  account  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  morning  is  light,  Gen.  xliv.  9.  the  men  arc  fent  away 
to  their  proper  trades  and  occupations,  till  ten  in  the  morning,  the  ufual  time  of 
dining  ;  after  which,  they  return  again  to  their  employment  till  afa,  or  the  afternoon 
prayers,  when  all  kind  of  work  ceafes  and  their  fhops  are  fliut  up.  The  fupper  com- 
monly follows  the  prayers  of  magreb,  or  fun-fct ;  and  their  devotions  being  repeated 
at  the  fetting  of  the  watch,  or  when  it  begins  to  be  dark,  they  take  their  reft  imme- 
diately afterwards.  In  the  intervals  of  thefe  ftated  hours  of  public  prayer,  or  when 
no  bufinefs  is  to"  be  tranfacled,  the  graver  and  more  elderly  perfons  are  frequently 
taken  up  in  counting  over  their  beads ;  repeating  Staflar-allah  t  at  each  of  them. 
Sometimes  likewife,  inftead  of  fitting  crofs-lcgged,  or  jointly  upon  their  heels  and 
knees,  their  ufual  pofture  upon  thefe  devotional  occafions,  as  being  the  readier  for 
their  proftrations,  they  fit  down  with  their  knees  placed  upright,  before  them,  (as  in 
covering  their  feet,  Judges  iii.  24.      1  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  i.  c.  in  alvo  wndo)  and  putting 

their  faces  betwixt  them,  as  Elijah  did,  (1  Kings  xviii.  42.)  offer  up,  in  a  more  private 
and  retired   manner,  their  ejaculations  and  prayers.     Others  again  there  are,  who 

*    Bifmillah  is  the  fame  in  effeft  with  the  Jewifli  f7»{i}«  i.  e.  ^NH   '■''On'   GN*>  if  Gad  will,  or  if  God 
be  pleated,  or  if  the  Lord  will ;   1  Cor.  iv,  19.  1  Pet.  iii.  17. 
f   St;iHar-alla)i,  i.e.  God  forgive  me. 

1  mutter 
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mutter  over  by  heart,  moving  their  bodies  too  and  fro  all  the  time,  fuch  portions  of 
their  Koran  as  are  then  pitched  upon  for  their  meditation.  Several  of  their  thalebs,  or 
fcribes,  are  fo  well  converfant  with  the  Koran,  that  they  can  correclly  tranfcribe  it  by 
memory  from  one  end  to  another. 

Thofe  who  are  not  fo  ferioufly  and  religioufly  difpofed,  fpend  the  day  either  in 
converfing  with  one  another  at  the  haf-effs*,  in  the  Bazar,  or  at  the  coffee-houfes, 
where  they  drink  coffee  f  or  fherbet,  and  play  at  chefs,  wherein  they  are  very  dex- 
trous, and  fometimes  are  fo  well  matched  as  to  continue  the  fame  game  by  adjourn- 
ment for  feveral  days  before  it  is  finifhed.  The  conqueror  is  as  highly  pleafed  with 
having  a  feather,  as-  the  cuftom  is,  ftuck  in  his  turban,  as  our  gamelters  would  be  in 
having  won  a  great  fum. 

But  there  are  feveral  Turkifli  and  Moorifh  youths,  and  no  fmall  part  likewlfe  of 
the  unmarried  foldiers,  who  attend  their  concubines,  with  wine  and  mufic,  into  the 
fields,  or  elfe  make  themfelves  merry  at  the  tavern  ;  a  practice  indeed  exprefsly  pro- 
hibited by  their  religion,  but  what  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  and  the  uncontroulable 
paffions  of  the  tranfgreffors,  oblige  thefe  governments  to  difpenfe  with. 

The  Arab  follows  no  regular  trade  or  employment.  His  life  is  one  continued 
round  of  idlenefs  or  diverfion.  When  no  paftime  nor  hunting-match  calls  him  abroad, 
he  does  nothing  all  the  day  long,  but  loiter  at  home,  fmoke  his  pipe  J,  and  repofe  him- 
felf  under  fome  neighbouring  made.  He  has  no  relifli  at  all  for  domeftic  amufements, 
and  is  rarely  known  to  converfe  with  his  wife,  or  play  with  his  children.  What  he 
values  above  all  is  his  horfe,  wherein  he  places  his  highefl;  fatisfadlion ;  being  feldom 
well  pleafed  or  in  good  humour  but  when  he  is  far  from  home,  riding  at  full  fpeed  or 
hunting. 

The  Arabs,  and  indeed  the  eaftern  nations  in  general,  are  very  dextrous  at  thefe 
exercifes.  I  faw  feveral  perfons  at  Cairo,  who,  at  full  fpeed,  and  upon  horfes  fixteen 
hands  high,  would  take  up  from  the  ground  a  jerrid  §,  as  they  called  the  naked  ftalk 
of  a  palm  branch,  that  had  been  dropped  by  themfelves  or  by  their  antagonifts.  Few 
there  are  who  cannot  quickly  hunt  down  a  wild  boar ;  the  reprefentation  of  which 
fport,  as  it  is  performed  to  this  day,  is  beautifully  defigned  upon  one  of  the  medallions 
in  Conftantine's  arch  ||. 

The  method  is  this  :  After  they  have  roufed  the  bean:  from  his  retirement,  and 
purfued  it  into  fome  adjacent  plain,  (the  iV^-as-i^a  xu?iCC>  as  Xenophon  calls  it),  their 
firft  endeavour  is,  by  frequently  overtaking  and  turning  it,  to  tire  and  perplex  it ;  and 
then  watching  an  opportunity,  they  either  throw  their  lance  at  it,  at  fome  diftance, 
or  elfe  coming  clofe  by  its  fide,  which  is  the  mod  valiant  way,  they  lodge  their  fpears 
in  its  body.  At  the  hunting  of  the  lion,  a  whole  diftridl  is  fummoned  to  appear ; 
who,  forming  themfelves  firfl:  into  a  circle,  enclofe  a  fpace  of  three,  four,  or  five 

*  The  holding  converfations  at  the  haf-effs,  i.  e.  the  barber's  Jhop,  feems  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  for 
Theophraftus,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch,  (Sympos.  1.  v.  q.  j.)  calls  them  aotva,  o-u^oo-m,  banquets  without 
wine. 

f  C'ffee,  or  cowah,  as  they  pronounce  it,  and  (herbet,  are  both  of  them  eaftern  words ;  the  full  ot 
Perfian,  the  latter  of  Arabic  extra&ion,  denoting  drink,  ox  the  to  drinkable. 

J  This  the  Arabs  call,  fhrob  tl  douhhan,  drinking  of  fmoke,  i.e.  tobacco,  the  Arabic  and  our  name  being 
the  fame,  according  to  what  Hernandez  relateth,  '  Plantam,  quam  Mexicenfes  Pycielt  feu  Yclt  vocant, 
ab  Haitinis  appellatur  Tobacus,  a  quibus  non  ad  Indos  folum,  fed  ad  Hifpanos  id  defluxit  nomen,  eo  quod 
Juffumigiis  admifceretur,  quse  Tobacos  etiam  nuncupare  confueverunt,  a  iirafilianis  Petum,  ab  aliis  Hcrba 
facra,  a  nonnullis  Nicotiana  dicitur.'     Hill.  Mexican.  1.  v.  c.  51. 

§  Some  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  B'deitulgerid  from  tbefe  branches ;  but  without  foundation. 
Yid.  p.  34.  &  260.  ||  Vid.  Vet.  Arcus  Augullorum,  &c.    Tab.  xxxvi. 

miles 
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miles  in  compafs,  according  to  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ground  that  is  pitched  upon  for  the  fcene  of  action.  The  footmen  advance  firft, 
ruffling  into  the  thickets,  with  their  dogs  and  fpears,  to  put  up  the  game  ;  whilft  the 
horfemen,  keeping  a  little  behind,  are  always  ready  to  charge,  upon  the  firft  fally  of 
the  wild  bead.  In  this  manner  they  proceed,  flill  contracting  their  circle,  till  they 
all  at  laft  either  clofe  in  together,  or  meet  with  fome  other  game  to  divert  them.  The 
accidental  paftime  upon  thefe  occafions  is  fometimes  very  entertaining  ;  for  the  feveral 
different  forts  of  animals  that  lie  within  this  compafs,  being  thus  driven  together,  or 
frighted  from  their  abodes,  they  rarely  fail  of  having  a  variety  of  agreeable  chafes  after 
hares,  jackalls,  hyaenas,  and  other  wild  beafts.  We  have  in  the  following  lines,  a  beau- 
tiful defcription  of  the  like  diverfion  : 

Si  curva  feras  indago  latentes 
Claudit,  et  admotis  p;iulatim  c;.flibus  arflat. 
l!!ce  ignem  fonitumque  pavent,  difTuHiqiie  linquunt 
Avia,   mirantuique  fuum  decrefctre  montem, 
Donee  in  angulfam  ceciderunt  undique  vallem, 
Inqne  viccm  ftupucre  greges,  focioqnc  timore 
Manfuefcunt :   fimul  hirtus  aper,  iimuluifa,  lupufquc 
Cogitur,  et  captos  contemnit  cerva  leones. 

Slat.  Achil.  1.  i.  459. 

It  it  commonly  obferved,  that  when  the  lion  perceives  himfelf  in  danger,  nay,  fometimes 
the  very  moment  he  isroufed,  he  will  feize  directly  upon  the  perfon  who  is  the  neareft 
to  him,  and  rather  than  quit  his  hold  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Hawking  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  diverfions  among  the  Arabs  and  gentry  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis.  Their  woods  afford  them  a  beautiful  variety  of  hawks  and  falcons, 
for  which  this  kingdom  was  remarkable  two  centuries  ago  *.  With  their  falconetti, 
one  of  the  fmallcft  fpecies,  they  ufually  hunt  on  foot,  efpecially  in  the  quail  feafon,  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  affords  them  high  diverfion  and  pleafure. 

Thofe  who  delight  in  fouling,  do  not  fpring  the  game  as  we  do,  with  dogs;  but 
fhading  themfelves  with  an  oblong  piece  of  canvafs,  flretched  over  a  couple  of  reeds 
or  flicks,  like  a  door,  they  walk  with  it  through  the  feveral  brakes  and  avenues, 
where  they  expect  to  find  game.  This  canvafs  is  ufually  fpotted  or  painted  with  the 
figure  of  a  leopard  ;  and  a  little  below  the  top  of  it  there  is  one  or  more  holes  for 
the  fowler  to  look  through,  and  obferve  what  paffes  before  him.  The  rhaad,  the 
kitawiah,  partridge,  and  other  gregarious  birds,  will,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
canvafs,  covey  together,  though  they  were  feeding  before  at  fome  dirtance  from  each 
other.  The  woodcock,  quail,  and  fuch  birds  likewife  as  do  not  commonly  feed  in 
flocks,  will,  upon  fight  of  this  extended  canvafs,  ftand  ftill  and  look  aftonifhed  ; 
which  gives  the  fportfman  an  opportunity  of  coming  very  near  them  ;  and  then, 
reding  the  canvafs  upon  the  ground,  and  directing  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  through 
one  of  the  holes,  he  will  fometimes  (hoot  a  whole  covey  at  a  time.  The  Arabs  have 
another,  though  a  more  laborious  method  of  catching  thefe  birds;  for  obferving 
that  they  become  langui  !  and  fatigued,  after  they  have  been  haftily  put  up  twice  or 
thrice,  they  immediately  run  in  upon  them,  and  knock  them  down  with   their  zcr- 

*   Rcgcs  Tunetenfes  Csefarcx  majeftati  ejiifquc  fucceflbribus  Hifpania:  regil  ilia  annis  in  a-qunm. 

Ax  cquos  Maura  ■  exquiGtifiimo",  ac  duodecira  eximi'09  falcones,  in  Kviternam  brnefici  irum  ab  ejus 

majedate  »cceptorum  memoriam  danio  ec  offerunto.     Etrob.  Diar.   Ezped.  Tunet.  a  Carolo  V.  Imp 
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wattys  *  or  bludgeons,  as  we  fhould  call  them.  They  are  likewife  well  acquainted  with 
that  method  of  catching  partridges,  which  is  called  tunnelling;  and,  to  make  the 
capture  the  greater,  they  will  fometimes  place  behind  the  net  a  cage,  with  fome  tame 
ones  within  it,  which,  by  their  perpetual  chirping  and  calling,  quickly  bring  down  the 
coveys  that  are  within  hearing,  and  thereby  decoy  great  numbers  of  them.  This  may 
lead  us  into  the  right  interpretation  of  iriffifc  Sn^vm  s>  n«fT«AAw,  Ecclus.  xi.  30.  which 
we  render  like  as  a  partridge  taken  \_and  kept~]  in  a  cage,  Jo  is  the  heart  of  the  proud ; 
but  fhould  be,  like  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  cage  t,  fo  is,  5cc. 

*  io. Qf  their  Manners  and  Cufioms  *_  and  of 'the  Moorijh  Women,  their  Lamentations,  tsV. 

THE  Arabs  retain  a  great  mrfny  of  thofe  manners  and  cuftoms  which  we 
read  of  in  facred  as  well  as  profane  hiftory.  For  if  we  except  their  religion,  they 
are  the  very  fame  people  they  were  two  or  three  thoufand  years  ago  ;  without  having 
ever  embraced  any  of  thofe  novelties  in  drefs  or  behaviour,  which  have  had  fo  many 
periods  and  revolutions  among  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Upon  meeting  one  another, 
they  ftill  life  the  primitive  falutation  of  Salem  alekum  \,  i.  e.  Peace  be  unto  you  ;  though 
by  their  wit  or  fuperftition  they  have  made  it  a  religious  compliment  §,  as  if  they  faid, 
Be  in  a  Jiate  of  falvation.  Before  the  Mahometan  conquefts,  the  expreffion  was, 
Allah  heekha,  or,  Cod  prolong  your  life  ;  the  fame  with  Havo  adoni,  the  Punic  com- 
pliment in  Plautus.  Inferiors,  out  of  deference  and  refpeel,  kifs  the  feet,  the  knees, 
or  the  garments  of  their  fuperiors  ;  but  children,  and  the  neareft  relations,  kifs  the 
head  only.  The  pofture  they  obferve  in  giving  one  another  the  afslem-mah  ||,  is  to 
lay  their  right  hand  upon  their  bread ;  whilft  others,  who  are  more  intimately 
acquainted,  or  are  of  equal  age  and  dignity,  mutually  kifs  the  hand,  the  head,  or  fhoulder, 
of  each  other  *[.  At  the  feaft  of  their  byram,  and  upon  other  great  folemnities,  the  wife 
compliments  her  hufband  by  killing  his  hand. 

It  is  here  no  difgrace  for  perfons  of  the  higheft  character  to  bufy  themfelves  in  what 
we  fhould  reckon  menial  employments.  The  greateft  prince,  like  Gideon  and  Araunah 
of  old,  afiilts  in  the  mod  laborious  actions  of  hufbandry  ;  neither  is  he  afhamed  to  fetch 
a  lamb  from  his  herd  **  and  kill  it  ft,  whilft  the  princefs  his  wife  is  impatient  till  fhe 

*  Thefe  are  fhort  (b'cV.s,  fuch  probably  as  the  ancient  a-xnT-r^y.  were,  which  being  bound  round  the  end 
with  iron,  or  inlaid  with  pewter  or  brafs,  ferve  thofe  Arabs  who  are  not  mafters  of  a  gun,  fur  an  offeiifive 
and  defenfive  weapon.  .  f   Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz.  part.  poft.  1.  i.  c.  I  j. 

±  Ami  be  (Jofeph)  faid  D^7  Cl7&*>  l'ie  fame  with  the  Arab.  Saianuinhkum,  Peace  he  unto  yu, 
Gen.  xliii.23.   Judges  vi.  23.  and  xix.  20.      1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  &c.     John  xx.  19.      Peace  be  unto  you,  Sec. 

<J  The  Mahometans  love  to  call  their  religion  I-flamifme,  from  the  Arab.  Salama,  which  in  the  4th 
com.  is  Afta-nn,  to  enter  into  the  fta'e  of  falvation  ;  hence  Efhm,  the  favini  religion,  and  Muflemon,  or,  as 
we  oil  it.  Mufleman,  or  Mufolem,  he  that  believcth  therein.      Prid.  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  I  I. 

||  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  4.  it  is  faid,  "  When  Jofeph's  brethren  faw  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than 
all  his  brethren,  that  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  fpeak  peaceably  to  him  ;"  whereas  thefe  lad  words  fhould 
be  rendered  thus,  they  would  not  give  him  the  afs/em-ni  ih.  or  the  compliment  of  peace. 

<j[   Salutationsof  this  kind  arc  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  aspractifed  by  the  Greeks. 
Kvc7C(  Je  fM  x.t$a.\r,t  t;  xai  ap+ui  $aix  xa?.a, 
X«£x;  t  a^oriia.;.  OJyfs.  1.  xvi.  ver.  15. 

Kai  xvfx'.o*  — ufiU(.  Ibid.  xxi.  vtr.  224. 

xt$aX«5  xai  X"?*5  oaxra-f.  Ibid.  ver.  225. 

**  Thus  we  read,  Gen.  xviii.  7.  that  Abraham  ran  to  the  herd  and  fetcht  a  calf,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
three  angels. 

ff   In  this  manner,  we  find  Achilles  and  Patroculus  employed,  Horn.  II.  ix.  205,  &c. 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feaft  prefults  ; 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  fkill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  fweats  the  fire  to  raife.  Pope. 

has 
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has  prepared  her  fire  and  her  kettle  to  feeth  and  drefs  it.  The  cuflom  that  flill  con- 
tinues of  walking  either  bare-foot*,  or  with  flippers,  requires  the  ancient  compliment 
of  bringing  water  upon  the  arrival  of  a  flranger,  to  wafli  his  feet  f.  And  who  is  the 
perfon  that  prefents  himfelf  firfl  to  do  this  office,  and  to  give  the  mar-habbar,  or  welcome, 
but  the  mafler  himfelf  of  the  family?  who  always  diftinguifhes  himfelf  by  being  the 
mofl  officious ;  and  after  his  entertainment  is  prepared,  accounts  it  a  breach  of  refpect 
to  fit  down  with  his  guefts,  but  flands  up  all  the  time,  and  ferves  them.  Thus  Abraham, 
as  we  read.  Gen.  xviii.  8.  "  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dreffed, 
and  fet  it  before  the  angels,  and  he  flood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they 
did  eat." 

Yet  this  outward  behaviour  of  the  Arab  is  frequently  the  very  reverfe  of  his  inward 
temper  and  inclination,  for  he  is  naturally  falfe,  thievifh,  and  treacherous  +  ;  and  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  thofe  very  perfons  are  overtaken  and  pillaged  in  the  morning, 
who  were  entertained  the  night  before  with  the  greatefi  hofpitality.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah has  well  defcribed  them  :  "  In  the  ways,"  fays  he,  (iii.  2.)  "  hafl  thou  fat  for 
them,  as  the  Arabian  in  the  wildernefs." 

Neither  are  they  to  be  accufed  of  plundering  flrangers  only,  or  whomfoever  they 
may  find  unarmed  or  defencelefs  ;  but  for  thofe  many  implacable  and  hereditary  ani- 
mofities  which  continually  fubfifl  among  themfelves,  literally  fulfilling  to  this  day  the 
prophecy  of  the  angel  to  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  12.  that  "  Ifhmael  fhould  be  a  wild  man  : 
his  hand  fhould  be  againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  againflhis."  The  greatefi 
as  well  as  the  final  left  tribes  are  perpetually  at  variance  with  one  another,  frequently 
occafioned  upon  the  mofl  trivial  account,  as  if  they  were,  from  the  very  days 
of  their  great  anceftor,  naturally  prone  to  difcord  and  contention.  Even  under  the 
Turkifh  governments,  where  they  have  fo  often  fuftered  by  their  untimely  revolts, 
yet,  upon  the  lcafl  difturbance  or  profpcdl  of  a  revolution,  they  are  the  firfl  in  arms, 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  their  dependency  ;  though  they  are  fure  that,  in  the  end, 
their  chains  are  thereby  to  be  more  flrongly  riveted. 

However,  it  mufl  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  weflern  Moors,  that  they  flill 
continue  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  fome  barbarous  nations  bordering  upon  the  river 
Niger,  without  feeing  §  the  perfons  they  trade  with,  or  without  having  once  broke 
through  that  original  charter  of  commerce,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
fettled  between  them.  The  method  is  this :  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  (in  the 
winter,  if  I  am  not  miflaken),  they  make  this  journey  in  a  numerous  caravan,  carrying 
along  with  them  coral  and  glafs  beads,  bracelets  of  horn,  knives,  fciflars,  and  fiich 
like  trinkets.     When  they  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  which  is  on  fuch  a  day  of  the 

*  The  feet  being  thus  unguarded,  were  every  moment  liable  to  be  hurt  and  injured:  and  from  thence, 
jieihaps,  the  danger,  without  tlit  Divine  affiftance,  which  even  protects  us  from  the  fmalltil  misfortunes,  of 
dajhing  them  againfi  ajlone,  Pfal.  xci.  12.  which  perhaps  may  further  illuftrate  that  difficult  text,  Job.  v.  23. 
of  being  in  league  •with  the  flones  of  the  field.  By  attending  fo  often  as  1  have  done  to  this  cudom  of 
walking  bare-foot,  I  am  induced  to  imagine,  that  plpi'Il  N/  *lVjl"l»  Dent.  viii.  4.  which  we  render,  thy 
foot  diil  not  /-well,  fhould  rather  be,  thy  Joot  did  not  incur  away,  [iiltritus,  Hieron.)  by  the  CXercifing  of  it  in 
Arabia  Petrxa  for  forty  years. 

f  Thus  Gen.  xviii.  4.  ''■  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wafli  your  feet."  Judg.  xix.  21. 
Luke.  vii.  44.  "  I  entered  into  thine  houfe,  thou  gavefl  me  no  water  fot  my  feet  ;  but  (he  hath  warned  my 
feet  with  tears." 

%  Like  tlieir  predeceffovs  the  Carthaginians,  who  arc  callcd.by  Tully,  Orat.  ii.  contia  RuW.fr judulenti 
ti  mendaces. 

§  In  like  manner,  the  Sires  arc  faid  never  to  fee  or  fpeak  with  the  people  they  traded  with.  Euflathiua, 
like  wife,  upon  the  faith  of  Herodotus,  relates,  that  the  Carthaginians  traded  after  the  fame  maimer  with 
fome  people  beyond  Hercules'  pillars.     Vid.  Arbuthnott  on  Coin?,  p.  2-0. 

4(i  2  moon, 
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moon,  they  find  in  the  evening  feveral  different  heaps  of  gold  duft,  lying  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other,  againll  which  the  Moors  place  fo  many  of  their  trinkets  as 
they  judge  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for  them.  If  the  Nigritians,  the  next  morning, 
approve  of  the  bargain,  they  take  up  the  trinkets,  and  leave  the  gold  duft,  or  elfe  make 
feme  deductions  irom  the  latter,  &c.  And  in  this  manner  tranfact  their  exchange, 
without  feeing  one  another,  or  without  the  lead  iuitance  of  difhonefty  or  perhdioui'nefs 
on  either  fide. 

The  cuftorn  of  the  Nafamones  *,  of  plighting  their  troth,  by  drinking  out  of  each 
other's  hands,  is,  at  this  time,  the  only  ceremony  which  the  Algerines  ufe  in  mar- 
riage. But  the  contract  is  previoufly  made  betwixt  the  parents,  wherein  exprefs  men- 
tion is  made  not  only  of  i\\z  faddock,  as  they  call  that  particular  fiim  of  money  which 
the  bridegroom  fettles  upon  the  bride,  but  likewife,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham!, of  the  feveral  changes  of  raiment,  the  quantity  of  jewels,  and  the  number  of 
flavcs  that  the  bride  is  to  be  attended  with  when  file  firft  waits  upon  her  hufband. 
Thefe  likewife  are  her  property  ever  afterwards.  The  parties  never  fee  one  another, 
till  the  marriage  is  to  be  confummated  ;  at  which  time,  the  relations  being  withdrawn, 
the  bridegroom  proceeds  firft  to  unveil  his  bride  J,  and  then  (zonam  folvcre)  to  undrefs 
her.  Upon  forfeiture  of  the  faddock,  the  hufband  may  put  away  his  wife  when  he 
pleafes ;  though  he  cannot  take  her  again,  notwithstanding  the  ftrongeft  felicitations, 
till  file  is  married  and  bedded  to  another. 

The  civility  and  refpect  which  the  politer  nations  of  Europe  pay  to  the  weaker  fcx, 
are  looked  upon  here  as  extravagancies,  and  as  fo  many  infringements  of  that  law  of 
nature  which  afligns  to  man  the  pre-eminence.  For  the  matrons  of  this  country, 
though  they  are  confidered  as  fervants  indeed  of  better  fafhion,  yet  they  have  the 
greatefl  fhare  of  toil  and  bufinefs  upon  their  hands.  Whilfl  the  lazy  hufband  repofes 
himfelf  under  fome  neighbouring  fhade,  and  the  young  men  and  the  maidens,  as  we 
read  of  Rachel  §,  attend  the  flocks ;  the  wives  are  all  the  day  taken  up,  as  ihe  cuftom 
was  likewife  in  ancient  Greece,  either  in  attending  their  looms  |j,  or  in  grinding  at  the 

*  Tltrart  01  tomti  x°tuvTXi*  Ex  xr(;  xflZ9>  oidoi  tihv,  x«t  auro;  CJt  tyi;  t&  trigs  ttivsi.  Herod.  Melpom.  $  I  72. 
■}•  A  gold  and  filver  farmah,  one  or  two  fetts  of  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  fhckels,  a  gold  chain  to  hang 
Over  their  breads,  with  half  a  dozen  vefts,  fome  of  brocade,  others  of  rich  iilk,  are  uiually  the  wedding 
clothes  of  a  lady  of  fafhion.  Habits  and  ornaments  of  the  like  kind  were  given  to  the  bride  in  the  time  uf 
Abraham.  Thus  a  golden  ear-ring  of half ajhekcl  weight  was  given  to  Rebeknh,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands, 
of  ten  Jhehels  weight  of  gold,  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  Abraham's  fervant  alfo  brought  forth  jewels  of fdver,  andjevtell 
of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave  them  to  Rebekah,  ver.  55.  Befides,  evcy  woman  that  is  married,  has  at 
lealt  one  female  fiave  (who  is  ufually  a  black)  to  attend  her  ;  whilit  others  have  two  or  more,  according  to 
their  rank  and  quality.  In  this  manner,  we  find  that  Hagar  was  Sarah's  handmaid  ;  that  Rebekah,  when 
fhe  was  betrothed  to  Ifaac,  was  attended  by  her  nurfe  (Gen.  xiv.  59.)  and  her  dasnfels,  ver.  61 .;  that  Laban, 
(Gen.  xxiv.  24.)  gave  unto  his  daughter,  Leah,  when  (lie  was  married  to  Jacob,  Zilphab,  his  maid,  for  a 
handmaid;  and  unto  Rachel,  (ver.  29.)  upon  the  like  occafion,  Bilhab,  his  handmaid,  to  be  her  mjid. 
Dav:d,  inftcad  of  fettling  any  faddock  or  dowry  upon  Saul's  daughter,  was,  initead  of  it,  to  bring  aii 
hundred  forefkins  of  the  Philiilines,    1  Sam.  xviii.  25. 

J  Thus  Leah,  bv  retaining  her  veil,  through  her  own  artifice,  (as  Tamar  did  afterwards, 
Gen.  xxxviii.  14.)  or  by  the  fubtlety  and  contrivance  of  her  father  Laban,  might  have  pafl'ed  for  her  fi!lcr 
Rachel,  Gen.  xxix.  25.  Though  the  night  alone,  the  undiftinguifhing  feaion,  when  (he  was  brought  to 
Jacob,  ver.  23.  may  otherwife  account  for  the  miitake.  And  thus  it  is  faid  of  Ruth,  (iii.  14.)  that/7^ 
rofe  up  in  the  morning,  before  one  cou/d  know  another;  and  of  the  harlot,  I  Kings  iii.  20,  21.  When  I  h.id 
totifitkred  the  child  in  the  morning,  that  was  laid  in  my  bofom  at  midnight,  behold,  fays  fhe,  it  was  not  my  fon. 
j  It  is  cultomary,  even  to  tin's  day,  for  the  children  of  the  greatell  emeer  to  attend  their  Hocks ;  as  we 
find,  Gen.  xzix.  9.  Rachel  kept  thejh.ep  of  her  father  Laban.  The  fame  is  related  of  the  feven  children  of 
the  Kings  of  Thebes,  Horn.  11.  vi.  Ter.  424.  ;  of  Antiphus,  the  fon  of  Priam,  II.  xi.  rer.  106.;  of  Ancluics, 
JEneas'  mother,  II. i.  ver.  313. 

K  Like  Andromache,  11.  vi.  vir.  491.  or  Penelope,  Odyfs.  i.  ver.  357. 

mill 
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mill*,  or  in  making  of  bread,  cufcajfowe,  dweeda,  and  fuch  like  farinaceous  food;  fo 
far  correfponding  with  the  yvvomut  o-iTan-wtao-a*  or  nrvmui,     Neither  is  this  all;  for, 
to   finilh  the   day,  at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time  that  women  go  out  (uJftusc-on, 
Horn.  Od.  x.  ver.  105.)  to  draw  wafer,  Gen.  xxiv.  1 1.  they   arc  ftill  to   fit  themfelves 
out   with  a  pitcher  or  a  goat's  fkin  f,  and,  tying  their  fucking  children  behind  them, 
trudge  it  in  this  manner  two  or  three  miles  to  fetch  water.     Yet,  in  the  midft  of  all 
thefe  labours  and  incumbrances,  not  one  of  thefe  country  ladies,  in  imitation  no  doubt 
of  thofe  ot  better  fafhion  in  cities,  will  lay  afide  any  of  their  ornaments;  neither  their 
nofe-jewels,  (Ifa.  hi.  22.  Ezek.  xvi.  id.)  ufed  dill  by  the  Levant  Arabs;  neither  their 
bracelets  or  their  (hackles,  the  tinkling  ornaments  of  their  feet,  Ifa.  iii.  16.  ;  neither  their 
ear-rings,  or   looking-glafles  |,  which    they    hang    upon   their   breads;    neither    the 
tinging  their  eye-lids  with  lead-ore  ;  fo  prevalent  is  cudom,  even   in   the  molt   un- 
civilized parts  of  Barbary  ;  andfo  very  zealous  are  thefe  homely  creatures  to  appear  in 
the  mode  and  fafhion. 

The  Arabian  women  are  fwarthy,  and  rarely  well-favoured  ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Moorifh  women  would  be  reckoned  beauties,  even  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
children  certainly  have  the  fined;  complexions  of  any  nation  whatfocver.  We  have  a 
wrong  notion  ot  the  Moors  §,  in  taking  them  for  a  fwarthy  people.  The  men  indeed, 
by  wearing  only  the  tiara,  or  a  fcullcap,  are  expofed  fo  much  to  the  fun,  that  they 
quickly  attain  the  fwarthinefs  of  the  Arab  ;  but  the  women,  keeping  more  at  home, 
preferve  their  beauty  till  they  are  thirty  ;  at  which  age  they  begin  to  be  wrinkled,  and 
are  ufually  pad  child-bearing.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  one  of  thefe  girls  is  a  mother 
at  eleven,  and  a  grandmother  at  two-and-twenty  ;  and  as  their  lives  are  ufually  of  the 
fame  length  with  thefe  of  the  Europeans,  feveral  of  thefe  matrons  have  lived  to  fee 
.their  children  of  many  generations. 

At  all  their  principal  entertainments,  and  to  fhew  mirth  and  gladnefs  upon  other 
occafions,  the  women  welcome  the  arrival  of  each  gued,  by  /quailing  out  for  feveral 
times  together,  loo,  loo,  loo\\.  At  their  funerals  alfo,  and  upon  other  melancholy 
occafions,  they  repeat  the  fame  noifc^j",  only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow**, 
and  end  each  period  with  fome  ventriloquous  fighs.     The  «x*Aa^o^a;  no\\xt  or  wail- 

*  Horn.  Odyfs.  vii.  vcr.  toj.  Simonid.  de  Mulitribus.  Mat.  xxiv.  41.  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  187.  Tliu- 
cyd.  I.  ii. 

f  There  is  frequent  mention  made  of  thofe  (kins  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  H'-H'  Gen.  xxi.  14, 
15.  &  iy.  "^J  or  ~)1JO>  J""'-  'x  -4  Judg.  iv.  [9.  1  Sam.  xvi.  ly.  Pfal.  Ivi.  8.  and  cxix.  83.  SdJ> 
I  Sam.  i.  24.  and  x.  3.  Jcr.  xiii.  12.  and  «.?«.<>;,  Matt,  ix.  17.  Mark  ii.  22.  Luke  v.  3;.  which  fhould  be, 
rcndcrid_/f/n/,  are  improperly  interpreted  bottles. 

J   Thefe  were  of  polifhcd  Lrafs  among  the  Hebrew  women,  as  we  learn  from  Exod.  xxxviii.  8. 

j  The  word  Moor  is  generally  (uppofed  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  perfon  of  a  dark  and  fwarthy  com- 
plexion ;  whereas,  it  only  denotes  the  fituation  ot  their  country.  For"^3y^  Cgnifies  a  ferry  or  narrow 
part  of  the  Jea — /return  IrajeBui,  &c.  '~Qy£,  Mavri,  confequcntly  will  be  the  fame  as  (trajitlancus  fen 
ad  trajiSum  vivent)  a  perlon  who  lives  mai  Inch  a  place;  jull  as  the  Moor6  are  fituatcd  with  rclpect  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  l'Vctum  Gaditanum  or  Htrculeum  of  the  ancients.  Vid.  Peritfol.  Cofm.  edit. 
T.Hyde,  p.  4S.  But  Bochart  deduceth  the  word  from  another  original.  V"in*l\0>  Mauri,  quuli 
poflrtmi  vcl  occidenlalei  dicli,  ab  "linN  quod  et po'.eriut  et  ouidentem  fonat.  Plene  Icribcictur  Muuharin, 
fed  gutturales  paflim  elidi  nemo  clt  qui  nefciat.      JBoch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  25. 

||   A  corruption,  as   it  fecms  to   be,  of  fyi.  .T\>  Hallelujah.     AXaAu,  a  word  of   the  like   found    wa» 
llfed  by  an  army,   either  before  they  gave  the  onfel,   or  when    they    had   obtained   the  victory.      Vid.  Pol. 
Sym  ps.  vol.iv.  p.  790.  &  Mint.  Lex  in  voce  'AXaXa^t.     The  Tuiks  to   this   day   call   out  Allah,  Adah, 
,  upon  the  like  occafion. 

5[  As  if  the  word  was  related  to  the  Heb.  77*,  tju/ari,  (Mic.  i.  8.)  from  whence  perhaps  our  Englifh 
void  lo low/, 

**  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Elcleu,  iou,  iou,  were  ufed  in  this  manner.  Eirifomn  2t  r»u  airov?ai,-,  t\i\iv, 
,'u,  ij  iJ>  to  fii»  onrii/Jorrn  «>n?o»u>  k«i  xtuunQnTif  >u'.x. »,  70  J«  DurXufta;  *»»  T«e»x>i;  T»«     Plutarch  in  Tlufeo. 
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ing greatly,  as  our  vcrfion  exprefies  it,  Mark  v.  38.  upon  the  death  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
was  probably  performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  feveral  women  hired  to  a6t 
upon  thefe  lugubrious  occafions  ;  who,  like  the  Prjcficse  *,  or  mourning  women  f,  of 
old,  are  Jhilful  in  lamentation,  (Amos  v.  16.)  and  great  miftrefies  of  thefe  melancholy 
cxpreflions ;  and  indeed  they  perform  their  parts  with  fuch  proper  founds,  geftures 
and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  affembly  into  fome  extraor- 
dinary pitch  of  thoughtfulnefs  and  forrow.  The  Britifh  factory  has  often  been  very 
fenfibly  touched  with  thefe  lamentations,  whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring 
houfes. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  fo  much  given  to  fuperftition  as  the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the 
Mahometans  in  general.  They  hang  J  about  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an 
open  hand,  ufually  the  right,  which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  likewife  upon  their 
fhips  and  houfes,  as  a  counter-charm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for  five  is  with  them  an  unlucky 
number,  and  five  (meaning  their  fingers)  in  your  eyes,  is  their  proverb  of  curfing  and 
defiance.  Thofe  of  riper  years  carry  with  them  fome  paragraphs  of  their  Koran,  which, 
as  the  Jews  did  their  phyla&eries,  Exod.  xiii.  ^6.  Numb.  xv.  38.  they  place  upon  their 
breaft,  or  few  under  their  caps,  to  prevent  fafcination  and  witchcraft,  and  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  ficknefs  and  misfortunes.  The  virtue  of  thefe  fcrolls  and  charms  is 
fuppofed  likewife  to  be  fo  far  univerfal,  that  they  fufpend  them,  even  upon  the  necks 
of  their  cattle,  horfes,  and  other  beafts  of  burthen.  They  place  great  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  magicians  and  forcerers  §,  as  the  Egyptians  and  Moabites  |)  did,  who  in  old 
time  were  their  neighbours  ;  and  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  particularly  in  a 
lingering  diftemper,  they  ufe  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies  in  the  facrificing  of  a 
cock,  a  fheep,  or  a  goat,  by  burying  the  whole  carcafe  under  ground,  by  drinking  a 

*  Pricficae  dicuntur  mulieres  ad  lamentandum  mortuum  conduftoe,  qnse  dant  creteris  modum  plangendf, 
quafi  in  hoc  ipfum  prxfe&a;.     Vi'd.  P.  Felt.  &  Non.  Marcell.  in  voce. 

f  "  Call  for  the  [ni33p.!2>  from  J1p>  ta  lament]  mourning  .women,  that  they  may  come  —  and 
take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eye-lids  gum  out  with  water," 
Jer.  ix.  17,  18.  Such  like  extraordinary  demonflrations  of  forrow  we  have  related,  Pfal.  vi.  6.  "  Every 
night  wafh  I  my  bed,  (or)  make  I  my  bed  to  fwim  :  I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears."  Pfal.  cxix. 
J36.  "  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  my  eyes."  Jer.  ix.  I.  "  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears."  Ami  Lam.  iii.  48.  "  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  waters."  The  drawing 
of water  at  Mizpah,  (t  Sam.  vii.  6.)  and  pouring  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fa/ting,  may  likewife  denote,  in 
the  eatlern  manner  of  exprefiion,  fome  higher  degree  of  grief  and  contrition.  EJfuderunt  cor  fuum  in  pceni- 
tentia,  ut  aquas  ante  Deum,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  interprets  it  ;  or,  :is  Vatablus,  Hauferunt  aquas  a 
puleo  cordis  fui,  et  abunde  lacrymati  funt  coram  Domino  refipifcenles .  Aqua  effufa  lacrymas  Jignificat,  fays  Gro- 
tius  in  locum. 

X  This  cultom  of  hanging  things  about  the  neck  to  prevent  mifchief,  diftempcrs,  &c.  feems  to  be  of 
great-antiquity,  and  was  common  to  other  nations.  Thus  Varrn,  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  vi.  in  fine.  '  Pratbia  a 
prsebendo,  ut  lit  tutum  :  quod  lint  remedia  in  collo  puereis.'  *  Fafcinum,  collis  nempe  puerorum  fufpen- 
fum,  infantium  cuftodein  appellat  Plinius,'  1.  xxviii.  c.  4.  The  Bulla  was  worn  upon  the  fame  account,  as 
Macrobius  tells  us,  Saturn.  1.  i.  '  Bulla  geflamen  crat  triumphantiuni,  inclulis  intra  earn  remediis,  quse 
crederent  adverfum  invidiam  valcntifiima.' 

$  The  feveral  claflesof  which  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.;  viz.  fuch  as  ufe  divination,  or  is  an 
olferver  oj  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  con  fuller  with  familiar  fpirils,  or  a  -wizard,  or  a 
necromancer.  They  pretend  to  have  daily  inltances  in  thefe  countries  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  perfons,  particularly  in  caufing  ov  taking  away  the  influence  of  the  mateficium  ligaminis,  or 
vinculum  Veneris,  which  feem6  to  have  been  well  known  in  the  time  of  Auguihi3. 

Necle  tribu3  nodis  ternos.  Amarilli,  colores, 
Nefte,  Amarilli,  nodos,  et  Veneris  die  vincula  ne<£to. 

Virg.  Eel.  viii.  77. 

||  Viz..  the  Egyptians,  (Vid.  Aufon.  Epift.  xix.  Jofeph's  divining  cup,  Gen.  xliv.  5.)  Moabites, 
(  Balaam  went  not,  as  at  ether  limes,  to  feel-  for  enchantments,  Num.  xxiv.  l.)  &c. 

part 
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part  of  the  blood,  or  by  burning  or  difperfing  the  feathers.  For  it  is  a  prevailing 
opinion  all  over  this  country,  that  a  great  many  difeafes  proceed  from  fome  offence  or 
other  that  has  been  given  to  the  jenounc,  a  clafs  of  beings  placed  by  them  betwixt 
angels  and  devils.  Thefe,  like  the  fairies  of  our  forefathers,  are  fuppofed  to  frequent 
fhades  and  fountains;  and  to  affume  the  bodies  of  toads,  worms,  and  other  little 
animals,  which,  being  always  in  our  way,  are  liable  every  moment  to  be  hurt  and 
molcfted  by  us.  When  any  perfon  therefore  is  lame  or  fickly,  he  fancies  that  he  has 
injured  one  or  other  of  thefe  beings  ;  upon  which  the  women,  who,  like  the  ancient 
vencfica,  are  dextrous  in  thefe  ceremonies,  are  fent  for  immediately  ;  and  go,  as  I  have 
feen  them,  upon  a  Wednefday,  with  frankincenfe  and  other  perfumes,  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring fpring,  where  they  facrifice  a  hen  or  a  cock,  an  ewe  or  a  ram,  &c.  according, 
to  the  fex  *  and  quality  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

§  1  1.  —  Of  their  Superftitions ;   with  an  Account  oftbiir  Saints  or  Marabbutts,  £sV. 

THE  Mahometans  have  a  great  veneration  for  their  Marabbutts,  who  are  generally 
perfons  of  a  rigid  and  auftere  life,  continually  employing,  thcmfelves  either  in  counting 
over  their  beads  f,  or  elfe  in  meditation  and  prayer.  This  faintfhip  goes  by  fucceffion  ; 
and  the  fon  is  entitled  to  the  fame  reverence  and  efteem  with  the  rather,  provided  he 
can  keep  up  and  maintain  the  fame  gravity  and  decorum.  Some  of  them  alfo  fhare  in 
the  fame  reputation  with  their  prophet,  of  receiving  vifions,  and  converfing  with  the 
deity  ;  whilft  others,  who  pretend  to  work  miracles,  are  endowed  with  gifts,  which 
Mahomet  +  himfelf  durft  not  pretend  to.  When  I  was  (an.  1732,)  near  the  river 
Arhew  with  Seedy  Muftafa,  the  Kaleefa  of  the  weflern  province,  he  told  me,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  number  of  Arabian  Shekhs,  who  vouched  for  the  fact,  that  Seedy  ben 
Mukh'a-lah,  a  Marabbutt  hard  by,  had  a  folid  iron  bar,  which,  upon  command,  would 
give  the  fame  noife  with  a  cannon,  and  do  the  like  execution  ;  and  that  once  the  whole 
Algerine  army,  upon  demanding  too  exorbitant  a  tax  from  the  Arabs  under  his  pro- 
tection, were  put  to  flight  by  the  miracle.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  frequency,  as  they 
pretended,  of  the  experiment,  notwithstanding  the  merit  I  urged  there  would  be  of 
convincing  a  Chriflian  of  the  truth  of  it,  befides  the  folicitations  and  intreatics  of  the 
whole  company  that  this  Marabbutt  fhould  be  fent  for,  Seedy  ben  Mukha-lah  §  had  too 
much  policy  to  appear  and  hazard  his  reputation.  But  I  had  better  fuccefs  near 
Seteef,  with  Seedy  Aflioure,  the  Marabbutt  of  the  Ammer  ;  a  perfon  famous  all  over  the 
eaftern  province  for  the  vomiting  of  fire.  This  operation,  as  he  performed  it,  I  faw 
feveral  times ;  the  firft  inftance  whereof  did  indeed  very  much  furprife  me.  For 
being  in  a  mixed  company,  and  little  regarding  him,  I  obferved,  all  on  a  fudden, 
his  mouth  in  a  blaze,  and  his  whole  body  fecmingly  diitorted  with  agonies.  But  by 
k  ping  my  eye  more  carefully  upon  him,  when  the  fame  was  repeated  a  fecond  time, 
(for  he  had  feveral  of  thefe  pretended  ccftafies,)  I  plainly  difcovered  the  whole  cheat 
and  contrivance.     For  during  the  time  that  his  head  and  his  hands  lay  concealed  under 

*    V\%.  A  male  bcinjr  faciificcd  fur  the  female  fcx,  Isfc. 

T  In  toucl  ingcach  bead  of  their  chaplct,  confiding  ufually  of  ninety-nine,  they  either  fay  Alhamdillah, 
God  be  praifed ;  Allah  Kibecr,  i.  e.  God  is  great ;  or,  Iltngfur  Allah — Staffour  Allah,   God  forgive  me. 

\    \  mix's  Lite  of  Mahomet,  p.  18,  19. 

j  This  name,  by  interpretation,  is,  the  fon  of  a  gun;  feveral  perfons  in  thefe  countries  having  their 
cognomina  from  fome  quality  or  other  for  which  they  arc  remarkable.  Of  this  quality,  they  arc  either 
.  1  d  Abbon,  i.  e.  father,  or  Itn,  ben,  i.  e.  fon  of  it.  Thus  a  fat  man  h  called  Abboii  keifh,  i.  c.  the 
fuller  of  a  lelly,  &c. 

6  his 
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his  burnoofe,  when  he  pretended  to  be  converting  with  the  Deity,  he  was  actually 
lighting  the  fire  ;  and  accordingly,  when  he  was  ready  to  difplay  it,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
finoke  attended  his  head  and  hands,  in  withdrawing  them  from  under  his  burnoofe, 
there  was  fo  ftrong  a  fmell  likcwife  of  tow  and  fulphur,  befides  fome  threads  of  the 
former  that  were  unfortunately  engaged  to  his  beard,  that  none  but  an  ignorant  and 
bigotted  people  could  be  deceived  by  the  impofture.  This  I  took  notice  of  to  fome 
Turks  that  were  with  me,  who  faw  through  the  cheat ;  but  the  Arabs  fiill  infilled  upon 
the  wonderful  gift  of  Seedy  Afhoure,  as  the  Ephefians  did  of  their  Diana  ;  and  that 
Ma  kan  Ihy  kilt  I100,  i.  e.  There  was  none  like  him. 

Thefe  people  likewife  are  equally  foolifh  and  extravagant  in  their  Jaffar-eah,  as  they 
call  the  pretenfions  they  make  to  the  knowledge  of  future  events  and  contingencies. 
They  are  not  indeed  hitherto  agreed  by  what  extraordinary  means  they  come  at  thefe 
revelations  ;  though  the  diicoveries  they  would  be  believed  to  make  are  in  fuch  general 
terms  fo  falfe,  for  the  molt  part,  and  at  the  bed  dubious,  and  never  particularly 
circumflantiated,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  the  gravity  or  attention  to  enquire  after  their 
original.  However,  none  of  them  ever  averted  that  they  were  from  divine  infpiration; 
though  there  are  a  number  of  enthufiafts  in  this  religion,  who  pretend  to  be  full  of 
the  Deity  upon  other  occafions.  Some  attribute  them  to  magarcah^  for  fo  they  call 
witchcraft  and  enchantment,  others  to  aftrology  or  the  doctrine  of  the  ftars,  whilfl  their 
thalebs  pretend  to  have  the  prophecies  of  Aly,  the  fon-in-law  of  their  prophet ; 
wherein  they  give  out,  that  he  has  left  them  a  general  and  chronological  account  of  the 
mod  remarkable  occurrences  which  have  happened  in  the  world  fince  his  time,  or 
which  are  to  fall  out  in  future  ages. 

When  I  was  at  Tunis,  in  the  fpring  of   1727,  there  were  feveral  prophecies  handed 

about,  partly,  as  was  alleged,  from  this  book,  partly  Irom  their  Jaffar-eah,  that  Haffan 

ben  Aly,  the  bey  or  king  at  that  time,  was  to  be  immediately  depofed  by  his  nephew, 

Aly  Bafhaw.     The  myftery  of  it  was,  that  Haffan  ben  Aly,  otherwife  a  good  and  wife 

prince,  had  a  mighty  inclination  to  opprefs  the  richefl  of  his  fubjects  ;  and,  by  a  piece 

of  ill-timed  policy,  had,  fince  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  neglected  the  natural  born 

Turks,  and  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  Moors  and  renegadoes ;  upon  whom  likewife 

1  •  bellowed  the  greateft  honours  and  preferments.     On  the  other  hand,  Aly  Bafhaw, 

while  he  acted  under  him  as  aga  of  the  Janizaries,  behaved  himfelf  with  fuch  courtefy, 

1  rofily,  and  jultice,  that  he  gained  the  affections  of  that  body,  and  the  good  will  of 

whole  kingdom.      Aly  Bafhaw  therefore,  being  upon  fome  mifunderflanding  with 

his  uncle,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Ufelett.     He  had  there  the  hardinefs  to  proclaim 

himfelf  bey  ;  and  to  publifh,  at  the  fame  time,  the  great  injuftice  and  opprefh*  ->n  that 

Haffan  ben  Aly  had  always  exercifed  over  his  fubjecls.     He  further  exclaimed  againfl 

the  unjufl  contempt  and  drfregard  that  had  all  along  been  paid  to  the  Turks,  the  natural 

guards  of  the  kingdom  ;  adding  further,   that  he  himfelf  would  immediately  apply 

proper   methods   for   the   eafe  and  fall  faction  of  them  all.     Taking,  I  fay,  all  thefe 

circumftances  together,  there  was   probability  enough,  without  the  concurrence  of  a 

prophecy,  that  fuch  a  revolution  might  then  have  been  brought  about.     Yet,  notwith- 

itanding  all  thefe  unfavourable  circumflances ;  notwithstanding  the  very  day  and  hour 

were  confidently  prefixed  for  Haffan  ben  Aly's  deflruction,  he  proved  too  ftrong  for 

their  Jaffar-eab  ;  and,  provided  the  Algerines  had  not  a  few  years- afterwards  imerpofed, 

he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  left  a  peaceable  poffeffion  of  that  kingdom  to  his  foil. — 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recount  any  more  of  their  pretended  prophecies;  fome  of 

which,  the  event  very  obvioufly  fhewed  to  be  falfe;  whilil  others  were,  at  the  befr, 

7  uncertain 
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uncertain  guefles  only,  or  probable  conjectures.  We  are  to  wait  therefore  till  time  and 
futurity  determine  the  truth  of  that  very  remarkable  one,  which  promifes  to  the 
Chriftians  a  refloration  of  all  thofe  kingdoms  which  they  formerly  loft  to  the  Turks 
and  Saracens.  Thus  much  may  be  obferved  of  it  already,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Mahometan  dominions,  extenfive  as  they  are,  where  it  is  not  univerfally  received; 
and  that,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  gates  of  their  cities  are  carefully  (hut  up  every 
Friday,  the  day  of  their  congregation,  from  ten  till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
that  being,  as  they  fay,  the  day  and  the  time  prefixed  for  this  notable  cataftrophe. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

§  I .  —  Of  the  Government  of  theft  Kingdoms  ;  particularly  cf  Algiers. 

AS  the  Arabs  have  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  may  be 
expected  that  iomething  fhould  be  faid  of  the  form  of  government  that  fubfifts  among 
them.  Now,  though  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  tribes  have  been  under  the  Turkifh 
yoke  for  many  ages,  yet  they  arc  rarely  interrupted,  either  in  what  may  concern  the 
courfe  of  jultice,  or  in  the  fucceffion  to  thofe  few  offices  and  dignities  that  belong 
properly  to  themfelves.  For,  provided  they  live  peaceably,  pay  regularly  the  eighth 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  together  with  a  fmall  poll-tax  that  is  annually 
demanded  by  the  Turks,  they  are  left  in  full  poffeffion  of  all  their  private  laws, 
privileges  and  cuftoms.  Every  dou-war  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  little 
principality  ;  where  the  family  that  is  of  the  greateft  name,  fubftance  and  reputa- 
tion, ufually  prefides.  However  this  honour  does  not  always  lineally  defcend  from 
father  to  fon ;  but,  as  it  was  among  their  predeceflbrs,  the  Numidians  *,  when  the 
heir  is  too  young,  or  fubject  to  any  infirmity,  then  they  make  choice  of  the  uncle,  or 
fome  other  relation,  who,  for  prudence  and  wifdom,  is  judged  ta  be  the  beft  qualified. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  a  defpotic  power  is  lodged  in  this  perfon,  all  grievances  and 
difputes  are  accommodated,  by  calling  in  to  his  affiftance  one  or  two  perfons  out  of  each 
tent.  And  as  the  offender  is  confidered  as  a  brother,  the  fentence  is  always  given  on 
the  favourable  fide  ;  and,  even  in  the  moft  enormous  crimes,  rarely  any  other  punifh- 
ment  is  inflicted  than  banifhment.  When  this  perfon  has  the  fuperintendence  over  a 
fingle  dou-war,  he  is  commonly  called  the  Shekh  t ;  but  when  his  authority  reaches 
over  feveral,  then  he  has  the  title  either  of  Shekh  el  Kibeer,  great  Lord  or  Elder,  or 
elfe  of  the  Emeer  J,  Prince.  As  few  or  none  either  of  thefe  Shekhs,  or  of  the  Turkifh 
and  eaftern  kings,  princes  or  bafhaws,  know  to  write  their  own  names,  all  their  letters 
and  decrees  are  ftamped  with  their  proper  rings,  fcals,  or  fignets,  (2  Kings  xx.  2. 
Eft.  iii.  12.  Dan.  vi.  7.  &c.)  which  are  ufually  of  filver  or  cornelian,  with  their  refpeclive 
names  engraved  upon  them  on  one  fide,  and  the  name  of  their  kingdom  or  principality, 
or  elfe  fome  fentence  of  their  Koran,  on  the  other. 

The  government  of  the  Algerines,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Tunis,  confifts  of 
the  dey,  who  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  ftadtholder,  and  of  a  dou-wanne,  or  common 
council.  The  dou-wanne,  (the  fame  with  divan,  as  it  is  erroncoufly  though  commonly 
written)  is  principally  compofed  of  the  thirty  Yiah  Bafhees  ;  though  the  mufti,  the 

*  Militante  Mafinifla  pro  Carthaginicnfibus  in  Hifpania,  pater  ejus  moritiir :  Gala;  nomen  crat. 
Regnum  ad  fratrcm  regis  Oefalcem,  pcrgraiidtm  natu  (mos  ita  apud  Numidas  elt)  pcrvenit.  Liv. 
1.  xxix.  §  29. 

f  Sheikh,  fenex,  fenior,  doclor  :  aut  autlioritatc,  principatu,  pietate,  ct  arte  confpicuus.  Vid.  Gol. 
in  voce. 

J  Ameer  from  Amara,  he  commanded,  mandavit,  juffit,  pracepk.     Idem. 

vol.  xv.  4  R-  kaddy. 
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kaddy,  and  the  whole  army,  of  what  degree  foever,  are  fomctimes  called  in  to  affid.- 
All  affairs  of  moment  ought  to  be  agreed  upon  by  this  aflembly,  before  they  pafs  into 
laws,  and  before  the  dey  is  entruded  with  putting  them  in  execution.  But  for  fome 
years  pad,  there  has  been  little  account  made  of  this  venerable  body  ;  which  continues 
indeed  to  be  very  formally  convened,  but  then  it  is  only  with  the  fame  formality  to 
confent  to  fuch  propofitions  as  have  been  before  hand  concerted  betwixt  the  dey  and 
his  favourites  ;  fo  that,  in  effect,  the  whole  power  is  lodged  in  one  perfon. 

This  perfon,  who  at  Algiers  is  called  the  Dey,  and  at  Tunis  the  Bey,  is  chofen  out  of 
the  army  ;  each  order,  even  the  molt  inferior,  having  an  equal  right  and  title  to  that 
dignity  with  the  highed.  Every  bold  and  afpiring  foldier,  though  taken  yederday  from 
the  plough,  may  be  confidered  (particularly  at  Algiers)  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne ;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  he  lies  under  no  necefliiy  to  wait  till 
ficknefs  or  old  age  have  removed  the  prefent  ruler.  It  is  enough  that  he  can  protedt 
himfelf  with  the  lame  lcymiter,  which  he  has  had  the  hardinefs  to  fheath  in  the  breall 
of  his  predeceffor.  The  chief  command  here,  as  it  was  in  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  lies  open  and  expofed  to  every  bold  pretender  ;  who,  if  he  has  the  refoluticn 
only  to  attempt,  will  rarely  fail  to  carry  it.  To  the  truth  whereof,  we  n;ed  only  appeal 
to  that  quick  fuccefllon,  which,  till  very  lately,  has  been  among  the  Deys  of  Algiers; 
rarely  one  in  ten  having  had  the  fortune  to  die  in  his  bed,  /'.  e.  without  a  mufket  ball 
or  a  fcymiter.  Even  thofe  few,  who  have  thus  peaceably  departed,  cannot  attribute  it 
to  any  fupcrior  regard  and  efteem  which  the  army  had  for  them  in  particular;  but 
rather  to  their  own  fuperior  good  fortune,  in  preventing  an  infurrection,  by  cutting  off" 
the  confpirators  before  they  could  put  their  defigns  in  execution.  This  bloody  and 
cruel  method  of  fucceeding  to  the  deyihip,  and  of  continuing  peaceably  in  it  afterwards, 
will  appear  ftrange  and  furprifing  to  us,  who  have  been  long  accultomed  to  regular 
fuccefiions  and  civilized  governments  ;  yet  it  is  what  may  be  very  well  accounted  for 
here,  where  a  drict  and  regular  difcipline  has  been  a  long  time  wanting  ;  where  even  a 
private  foldier,  after  a  fmall  exercife  and  trial  under  thefe  colours,  has  the  ambition  to 
think  himfelf  confiderable  enough,  either  to  pufh  for  the  kaftan  himfelf,  or  to  con- 
tribute at  lead  in  the  promotion  of  another  to  it.  However,  by  the  many  feafonable 
executions  that  have  been  lately  made  of  thefe  afpiring  members,  this  factious  and  dif- 
contented  humour  feems,  at  prefent,  to  be  fomewhat  purged  and  allayed  ;  though,  in 
fuch  an  ungovernable  conditution  as  this,  there  will  always  remain  Jo  me  feeds  of  their 
old  tumultuous  principles,  which,  upon  the  lead  favourable  opportunity,  may  break 
out  afrelh  in  rebellion  and  affaffulation. 

§  2.  —  Of  their  Forces  and  Revenues,  with  their  Method  of  Fighting  and  raiftng  Recruits. 

THE  whole  force  of  Algiers,  in  Turks  and  Cologlies,  is  computed  at  prefent  to  be 
no  more  than  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  two  thoufand  whereof  are  fuppofed  to  be 
emeriti,  old  and  excufed  from  duty  ;  and  of  the  four  thoufand  five  hundred  that  re- 
main, one  thoufand  are  annually  employed  in  relieving  their  garrifons,  whild  the  red 
either  go  out  with  their  cruifing  veffels,or  elfe  form  the  three  Hying  camps,  which  every 
fummer  attend  the  provincial  viceroys.  To  the  Turkilh  troops  we  may  join  about 
two  thoufand  zwozuab,  as  the  Mooriih  horfe  and  footmen  are  called  ;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  are  kept  in  condant  pay,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  augment  their  number, 
yet,  being  all  of  them  hereditary  enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little  confidered  in  the 
real  fafeguard  and  defence  of  the  government.  The  method  therefore  of  keeping  this 
large  and  populous  kingdom  in  obedience,  is  not  fo  much  by  force  of  arms,  as  by 

1 2  diligently 
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diligently  obferving  the  old  political  maxim,  Divide  and  command.  For  the  provincial 
viceroys  are  very  watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  who  appertain  to 
:•  feveral  diftricts  and  jurifdictions ;  and  as  thefe  are  in  continual  jealoufies  and 
difputes  with  one  another,  the  beys  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  keep  up 
the  ferment,  and  throw  in,  at  proper  times,  new  matter  for  difcord  and  contention. 
There  are  feveral  clans,  both  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  who,  in  cafe  their  neighbours 
fhould  obferve  a  neutrality,  would  be  too  hard  for  the  whole  army  of  Algiers  ;  not- 
withftanding  each  Turk  values  himfelf  in  being  a  match  for  twenty  of.them.  When 
therefore  there  is  any  mifunderftanding  of  this  kind,  the  viceroys  play  one  tribe  againft 
another  ;  and,  provided  the  quarrel  proves  equal,  a  few  of  the  Turkifh  infantry  feafon- 
ably  thrown  in.  (the  Arabian  cavalry  being  never  able  to  withftand  them  *),  will  be 
more  than  a  balance  for  the  enemy.  By  thus  continually  fomenting  the  divifions 
which  always  fubfift  among  the  Arabian  princes,  and  exafperating,  one  family"  againft 
another,  thefe  four  or  five  thoufard  Turks  maintain  their  ground  againft  all  opposition, 
and  lay  even  their  neighbours,  the  Tunifeens,  and  Weftern  Moors,  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  not  extending  their  conquefts  among  them. 

In  their  feveral  battles  and  engagements,  the  fpahees,  or  cavalry,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  are  of  little  fervice  ;  the  Arabs  in  this  refpect  being  more  numerous,  and 
often  victorious.  It  is  the  infantry  that  does  the  execution;  which  the  Arabs,  as 
never  fighting  on  foot,  are  not  able  to  withftand,  which,  as  we  have  obferved",  was  the 
cafe  of  their  predeceflbrs.  When  the  cavalry  alone  are  concerned,  as  when  one 
bian  tribe  is  at  variance  with  another,  then  each  party  draws  itfelf  up  in  the  figure 
of  a  half  moon.  But  as  the  whole  army  rarely  falls  on  together,  or  comes  to  clofe 
fighting,  they  feldom  put  the  difpute  to  a  decifive  battle.  Their  fighting  is  always  at  a 
distance,  as  if  they  were  running  of  races  ;  final!  parties  (or  platoons,  as  we  fhould  call 
them)  continually  advancing,  at  full  career,  from  the  main  body  ;  and,  after  they  have 
difcharged  their  fire-arms,  or  their  javelins,  againft  their  refpe&ive  antagonifts,  they  as 
fpeedily  retreat  to  their  main  bodies,  where  others  are  ready  for  the  onfet.  In  fo 
much,  that  a  few  perfons  killed  on  a  fide,  is  reckoned  a  bloody  battle. 

Skirnn'fhes  of  the  hke  nature,  though  attended  with  more  execution,  feem  to  have 
been  practiied  by  the  Hebrew  infantry  of  old,  when  they  looked  one  another  in  the  face  ; 
as  in  2  Sam.  li.  ^4.  where  we  read  of  twei  rtaining  to  1, 

with  the  like  number  of  David's  /'  ,  in  fight  of  both  armies.     What  is  alio 

recorded,' 2  Sam.  i.  23.  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  that  they  were  pa  ■  'ter  than  cables ;  and  of 
Afahel,  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  that  he  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe;  and  of  I  ,'tes, 

i  Chron.  xii.  8.  that  they  were  men  of  might,  asfwift  as  the  rocs  upon  the  mountains  ; 
not  to  mention  the  epithets  of  iroJafxx?,  iroias  w*uj,  &c.  given  to  t  cian  heroes; 

may  all  relate  to  thefe  decurfory  rencounters,  and  to  this  method  of  juiting  or  fighting 
at  random. 

-To  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  army,  their  cruifing  vcfT-Is  are  ufually  fent  out 
once  in  every  five  or  fix  years   to  the  Levant  for  recruits;  which  generally  corf 
fhepherds,  outlaws,  and  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank  and  c  tahomet  Bad 

who  was  the  dey  when  I  arrived  (1720)  at  Algiers,  and  was  (hot  dead  in  the  (t reels  a 
little  afterwards  by  a  party  of  foldiers,  to  own  his  extraction,  in  a 

notable  difpute  which  he  had  once  with  the  d  mful  of  tin:  French  nation  :  My 

mother,  fays  he,  fold  Jhcep's  feet,  and  my father  fold  ne, 

*  Numi'dae  peditum  aciem  ferre  nequeunt ;  according  to  an  obfervation  of  Tacitus  ^lib.  Iv.  24.)  which 
holds  good  to  this  day, 

4  k-  2  been 
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been  a/hanied  to  expofe  to  fale  fo  worthlefs  a  tongue  as  thine.  Yet  thefe  recruits,  after 
they  have  been  a  little  inftructed  by  their  fellow  foldiers,  and  have  got  caps  to  their 
heads,  (hoes  to  their  feet,  and  a  pair  of  knives  to  their  girdle,  quickly  begin  to  affect 
grandeur  and  majefly  ;  expect  to  be  faluted  with  the  title  of  Effendi,  or  Tour  Grace; 
and  look  upon  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  as  their  flaves,  and  the  confuls  of  the 
allied  nations  as  their  footmen. 

But  befides  thefe  Levant  Turks,  they  Dey  may,  at  his  pleafure,  and  efpeciallv  upon 
any  emergency,  enrol  the  colog/ies,  as  they  call  the  fons  of  fuch  foldiers,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  marry  at  Algiers.  Though,  fince  the  latter  made  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  upon  the  government,  by  endeavouring  to  feize  upon  the  caffaubah,  or  citadel, 
they  have  not  been  much  encouraged  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are  always  excluded 
from  the  honour  of  being  Dey,  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  and  other  confiderable  offices 
and  employments. 

The  officers  that  command  this  fmall  army,  (and  it  would  be  the  fame  if  it  amounted 
to  its  former  complement  of  twelve  thoufand)  are  the  Aga,  or  general,  thirty  Yiah. 
Bafliees,  or  colonels,  eight  hundred  Bulluck  Bafhees,  or  captains,  and  about  half 
that  number  of  Oda  Baihees,  or  lieutenants.  The  method  of  arriving  at  thefe  pods, 
is  not  by  money  and  intereft,  but  by  age  and  feniority  ;  the  oldefl  foldier  being  advanced 
upon  the  death  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  lieutenant  upon  the  death  of  a  captain,  &c. 
though,  by  the  Dey's  permiffion,  a  younger  foldier  may  purchafe  the  rank  of  an 
older,  the  latter  degrading  himfelf  in  return.  There  is  another  method  alfo  of  haften- 
ing  thefe  promotions  ;  for  the  Aga  is  removed  as  often  as  the  foldiers  are  paid,  which 
is  every  two  months,  being  fucceeded  by  the  Chiah,  who  is  the  eldefl:  of  the  Yiah 
Bafhees ;  whereby  a  feat  becomes  vacant  in  the  Dou-wanne,  which  is  immediately 
filled  up  by  the  eldefl  Bulluck  Bafhee  ;  as  he  again  is  by  the  eldefl:  Oda  Bafhee,  &c- 
The  Aga,  after  having  thus  paffed  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  duty,  is  from 
thenceforward  confidered  as  mazou/e,  emeritus,  or  fuperannuated,  quietly  enjoying  his. 
pay,  and,  according  to  the  old  poet  Ennius, 

Senio  ccnfe&u'  quiefcit. 

The  yearly  taxes  of  this  great  and  fertile  kingdom  bring  ufually  into  the  treafury 
three  hundred  thoufand  dollars  ;  though  it  is  computed  that  the  eighth  part  of  prizes, 
the  effects  of  perlons  dying  without  children,  the  contributions  from  the  diltricts,  inde- 
pendent of  the  viceroys,  together  with  the  frequent  avar-cas  and  oppreflions  of  the 
fubjeits,  may  bring  in  the  like  fum.  To  compenfate  this  fmallnefs  in  their  revenues, 
the  pay  of  the  army  is  very  fmall,  the  youngeft  foldier  receiving  only  four  hundred  and 
fix  afpers  every  two  months,  and  the  eldefl,  or  thofe  in  full  pay,  no  more  than  five 
thoufand  eight  hundred  ;  whereof  fix  hundred  and  ninety-fix  (as  was  before  obferved) 
make  a  dollar  *.  Now,  as  a  great  number  of  years  are  required  before  they  arrive  at 
full  pay,  (the  young  foldiers  receiving  an  augmentation  only  of  an  hundred  and  fixteen 
afpers  f  every  year)  the  whole  army,  with  regard  to  their  demands  upon  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  reduced  to  about  three  thoufand  five  hundred;  whereby  a  fum  lefs  than  two 
hundred  thoufand  dollars,  i.e.  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money, 

*  Sivc  Thalero,  qui  German!*  fie  dlcitur  a  Thale  feu  D.ile,  i,  e.  Vallis  ;  under  Thaler  feu  Daler,  q.  d. 
Vallenfis  nummuB,  a  valle  fancti  Joachimi  ubi  prima  culi  Cunt.  Hinc  factum  ut.  tandem  fcutali  omnes 
(quos  nummos  Imperials  vocamus)  Thalcri  hodie  vocantur.  Vid.  HyJ.  Annot.  in  liobovii  liturgiam 
Turcarum,  p,  10.     Vid.  p. 414. 

f  I  tie  nummulus,  Turcicedicitur  Albulus  ;  unde  a  Gracis  fua  lingua  hodierna  vocatur  Aovrgot,  i.e.  Albus, 
Sec.  Aa-irw  pecuniam  albam  in  gencre  notat.     J  J.  ibid. 

6  will 
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will  defray  the  expence.     Befides  the  pay,  fuch  Yiah  and  Bulluck  Bafhees  as  are  un- 
married have  each  of  them  eight  loaves  of  bread  a  day,  and  the  Oda  Bafhees  and  pri- 
vate foldiers,  who  are  in  the  fame  condition,  have  four;  each  loaf  being  about  five, 
ounces  in  weight,  and  three  afpers  in  value. 

§  3. — Of  their  Courts  of  Judicature  and  their  Putiijlimeiits. 

IN  the  ordinary  diftribution  of  juftice,  there  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  Turkifh  govern- 
ments, an  officer  whom  they  call  the  Kaddy,  who  for  the  mod  part  has  been  educated- 
in  the  feminaries  of  Stamboule  *  or  Grand  Cairo,  where  the  Roman  codes  and  pan- 
decls,  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  language,  are  taught  and  explained,  as  in  the  univer- 
fities  of  Europe.  The  Kaddy  is  obliged  to  attend  at  the  court  of  juftice  once  or  twice 
a  day,  where  he  hears  and  determines  the  feveral  fuits  and  complaints  that  are  brought 
before  him.  But  as  bribery  is  too  often,  and  juflly  enough,  charged  upon  the  Kaddy, 
all  affairs  of  moment  are  laid  before  the  Dey,  or  elfe,  when  he  is  abfent,  or  othervvife 
employed,  they  are  heard  by  the  treafurer,  by  the  matter  of  the  horfe,  or  by  other 
principal  officers  of  the  regency,  who  fit  in  the  gate  t  of  the  palace  for  that  purpofe. 
At  all  thefe  tribunals,  the  caufe  is  quickly  decided,  nothing  more  being  required  than; 
the  proof  of  what  is  alleged  ;  in  fo  much,  that  a  matter  of  debt,  or  trefpafs,  or  of  the 
higheft  crime,  will  be  finally  decided,  and  the  fentence  put  in  execution,  in  lefs  than  an 
hour. 

In  cafes  of  debt,  the  debtor  is  ufually  detained  in  prifon  till  the  choufes  or  bailiffs 
have  feized  upon  his  effects,  and  fold  them.  If  the  fale  amounts  to  more  than  the 
debt,  the  overplus  is  returned  to  the  prifoner  ;  if  it  comes  fhort,  he  is  notwithftanding 
releafed,  and  no  future  demands  are  to  be  made  upon  him.  Leffer  offences  are  punifhed 
with  bq/iinado  J,  i.  c.  with  little  flicks  of  the  bignefs  of  one's  finger  ;  which,  like  the 
Roman  fafces,  are  brought  in  bundles  to  the  place  of  punifhment,  where  the  offender 
receives  upon  his  buttocks,  or  the  foles  of  his  feet,  from  fifty  to  a  thoufand  ftrokes, 
according  to  the  nature  and  atrocity  of  his  crime.  But  for  unnatural  luft,  not  only  the 
parts  above  mentioned  are  chaftifed,  but  the  belly  likewife,  a  punifhment  generally  at- 
tended with  death.  For  clipping  or  debafing  the  public  coin,  the  old  Egyptian  punifh- 
ment §,  viz.  the  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the  tranfgreffor,  is  inflicted.  When  a  Jew, 
or  a  Chriftian  flave,  or  fubjecl,  is  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other  capital  crime,  he  is 
carried  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  burnt  alive  ;  but  the  Moors  and  Arabs  are 
either  impaled  for  the  fame  crime,  or  elfe  they  are  hung  up  by  the  neck,  over  the 
battlements  of  the  city  walls,  or  elfe  they  are  thrown  upon  the  chingan,  or  hooks  j|, 
that  are  fixed  all  over  the  walls  below,  where  fometimes  they  break  from  one  hook  to 
another,  and  hang  in  the  moft  exquifite  torments  thirty  or  forty  hours.      The  Turks 

*  Condantinople  is  called  all  over  the  Levant,  Stamboule,  or  Stanpolc,  which  feems  rather  to  be  the 
corruption  or  contraction  of  the  ancient  name,  as  Jambol  is  of  Joannopolis,  than  of  «,- -nr.y  ttoXiv,  as  fome 
authors  give  into.     Vic!.  Hyd.  Not.  in  Cofmogr.   l'erits.  p.  52.     Sii  George  Wheeler's  Trav.  p.  178. 

f  Thus  we  read  of  the  elders  in  the  gate,  (Dcut.  xxii.  15.  and  xxv.  7.)  and  (Ifa.  xxix.  21.  Amos  v.  10.) 
of  him  that  refroveth  and  reluketh  in  we  gate,  and  (Dan.  ii.  49.)  that  he  fat  in  the  gate  of  the  Iting.  The 
Ottoman  court  likewife  feems  to  have  been  called  the  port,  from  the  diftfibutlOD  of  julticc,  and  the  difpatch 
of  public  bufinefs  t liar,  is  carried  on  in  the  gates  ot   it. 

\  It  was  in  tin'-  manner  probably  that  St.  Paul  was  thrice  beaten-  ivith  tods,  rets  itfal£Sur%t,  fays  he, 
2  Cor  xi.  .-5.  The  choufes,  likewife,  whofe  office  it  is  to  inflict  llu'3  punifhtqent,  appear  to  be  no  other 
than  fo  many  Roman  lienors,  armed  out  with  their  falc 

§    Diod.  Sic.   1.  i.  p.  50. 

||  The  (adenine  of  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  walls  of  Betlifham,  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  might  be  the  fixing- 
it  only  to,  ot  hanging  it  upon,  lucli  hooks  as  were  placed  there  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 

are 
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are  not  publicly  punifhcd,  like  other  offenders.  Out  of  refpect  to  their  characters,  they 
are  always  font  to  the  houfe  of  the  Aga,  where,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  mifde- 
mean  v  arc  baftinadoed  or  ftrangled.     When  the  women  offend,  they  are  not, 

•out  of  modefty  to  the  fcx,  expofed  to  the  populace,  but  fent  to  fome  private  houfe  of 
correction  •,  or,  if  the  crime  is  capital,  as  when  they  are  taken  in  adultery,  &c.  they  are 
then  tied  up  in  a  fack,  carried  out  into  thefea,  and  drowned*.  The  weftern  Moors 
ufe  the  barbarous  punifhment  of  fawing  the  body  of  the  criminal  in  two  ;  expreflive 
probably  of  JWo-roa.'iv,  Matt.  xxiv.  51.  Luke  xii.  46.  which  we  render  cutting  a/under, 
ox  cutting  off;  no  Iefs  than  bfirfitii/,  Heb.xi.  37.  which  is  tranflated,  fawirig  afunder. 
For  which  purpofe  they  prepare  two  boards  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and 
having  tied  the  criminal  betwixt  them,  they  proceed  to  the  execution,  by  beginning 
at  the  head.  Kardinafh,  a  perfon  of  the  firil  rank  in  that  country,  who  not  long  ago 
had  been  ambaffador  at  the  Britilh  court,  was  put  to  death  in  this  manner.  For  it 
may  be  very  juftly  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  punilbments  of  thefe  countries,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  regard  had  to  the  quality  of  the  offender,  but  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  Sometimes  indeed,  a  pecuniary  mulct  will  ftop  the  courfe  of  juftice;  but  if 
the  crime  is  flagrant,  no  aionement  is  to  be  made  for  it,  the  tranfgreffor  immediately 
fuffering  the  punifhment  which  he  is  thought  to  deferve. 

§4. — Of  their  tuival  Force  ;  together  -with  their  Interejls  and  Alliances  nvith  Chrijlian  Princes. 

THE  naval  force  of  this  regency,  which,  for  the  two  lad:  centuries,  has  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  a  terror  to  the  trading  nations  of  Chriftendom,  is,  at  prefent,  in  a  de- 
clining condition.  If  we  except  their  row-boats  and  brigantines,  they  had  only  (A.  D. 
1732,)  half  a  dozen  capital  fhips,  frorn  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
had  not  half  that  number  of  brave  and  experienced  captains.  A  general  peace  with 
tiie  three  trading  nations,  and  the  impofiibility  of  keeping  up  a  fuitable  difcipline,  where 
every  private  foldier  difputes  authority  with  his  officer,  are  fome  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  fo  fmall  a  number  of  veffels  are  fitted  out,  and  why  fo  feu  perfons  of 
merit  are  afterwards  willing  to  command  them.  Their  want  likewife  of  experience, 
with  the  few  engagements  they  have  been  lately  concerned  in  at  lea,  have  equally 
contributed  to  this  diminution  of  their  naval  character.  However,  if  by  proper  dif- 
cipline and  encouragement  they  fhould  once  more  aflame  their  wonted  courage  and 
bravery,  they  have  always  in  readinefs  fuch  a  quantity  of  naval  (tores  as  will  put  them 
in  a  capacity  of  making  confiderable  augmentations  to  their  fleet;  though  even  at 
prefent,  under  all  thefe  difadvant.;-^-,  we  find  them  troublefume  enough  to  the  trade 
of  Europe. 

th  relation  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  this  government  has  r.lliance  with  us,  with 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  and  lately  with  the  Danes.  Great  applica- 
tion has  been  often  made  by  the  Port,  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor's  fubjects  ;  yet  all  their 
intcrcefiions  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  notwithstanding  the  Algerines  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  to  be  the  vaffals  of  the  Grand  Senior,  and,  as  fuch,  ought  to  be 

*  Tacilus  [De  Morib. Germ.)  takes  notice  of  this  as  a  punifhment  among  the  Germans.  '•  Diftinftio 
poenaunn,  ex  delicto.  Proditores  tt  transfugas  arboribus  fufpendunt,  ignavos  et  imbelies  et  co\\-  re 
infamea,  ceeoo  zcpalude,  injefta  infuper  crate."    The  like  punifhment  utns.    "  Coqui 

mini;  coropreliendite,  vincite,  vtrbcrate,  in  puttum  comiitt. "  ii.  Sc.  ver  21.  "  Fur        t 

Fofla,    (Ang.  Hj)J!tte  aitD  ^allotaco,    in    antiquis  privileges    1  puniendi  fures:    fc. 

vjros  .   [ubmerfwnc — quod   et   i'»  Scotia   hodie   obfervatum    intelligo."  i  ai.'s 

Gloflary  in  the  wi  rd  Fukca,  &c.  where  he  quotes  an  inftance  of  this  punifhment  out  of  the  monuments 
be  church  of  Rochefter. 

entirely 
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entirely  devoted  to  his  orders  and  commands.  The  Swedes  purchafed  peace  at  the  price 
of  70,000  dollars  ;  and,  as  thefe  cruifers  rarely  meet  with  vcfTels  of  that  nation,  it 
has  been  hitherto  difcourfed  of  as  a  great  myftery.  But  the  great  increafe  lately  in 
their  commerce  feems  now  fufficiently  to  explain  it.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch,  during 
a  war  of  twelve  years,  in  deftroying  a  few  of  their  veffels  ;  the  magnificent  prcfent  of 
naval  ftores  that  was  made,  u^on  ratifying  the  peace;  togeth  r  with  the  natural 
timoroufnefs  of  the  Dey,  left  by  further  loffes  he  fhould  be  reckoned  unfortunate  *, 
(a  dangerous  character  in  this  country  for  a  commander)  ;  were  the  chief  and  con- 
curring reafons  for  extending  their  friendflrip  to  that  nation.  It  is  certain  the  great. ft 
part  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fea  officers  in  general,  very  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it ; 
urging,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  arm  their  veffels,  when  they  had  peace  with  all 
the  three  trading  nations  ;  that  their  lofs  was  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the 
riches  they  had  obtained  by  the  war  ;  concluding  with  a  very  expreffive  Arabian  pro- 
verb, that  thofe  ought  never  to  fow  who  are  afraid  of  tSefpar rows.  As  the  younger 
foldiers  cannot  well  fubfift  without  the  money  they  gain*  from  their  fhares  in  prizes, 
there  has  been  no  fmall  murmuring  at  the  little  fuccefs  which  they  have  lately  met 
with.  And  it  is  very  probable  (as  a  little  time  perhaps  will  difcover)  that,  the  very 
moment  any  confiderable  add'tion  is  made  to  their  fleet,  nay,  perhaps  without  any 
further  augmentation,  the  prefent  Dey  will  be  obliged  to  leffen  the  number  of  his 
alliances,  from  thofe  very  principles  which  a  few  years  ago  engaged  his  predeceffor  to 
increafe  them. 

The  Algerincs  have  certainly  a  great  eftcem  and  friendfhip  for  the  Britifli  nation  ; 
and,  provided  there  could  be  any  fecurity  in  a  government  that  is  guided  more  by 
chance  and  humour,  than  by  counfel  and  mature  deliberation,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
which  of  the  trading  nations  foever  they  may  think  fit  to  quarrel  with,  we  have  little 
to  apprehend.  The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  and  lately  the  Danes,  are  very  induftrious 
in  cultivating  a  good  underftanding  with  them,  by  making  annual  prefents,  a  method 
hitherto  very  prevalent  and  fuccefsful  ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  may 
perhaps  influence  them  as  much,  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  execution  which 
their  bombs  did  formerly  to  this  city,  and  of  a  later  infiance  of  their  refentment  at 
Tripoly.  But  as  there  is  prudence  in  ufing  high  words  and  menaces  at  Algiers,  it  is 
certain,  provided  the  Algerines  are  to  be  fvvayed  with  fear,  that  we  have  as  much 
intereft  in  Sir  Edward  Sprag's  expedition  at  Bou-jeiah,  as  the  French  can  have  in  that 
of  the  Marquis  d'Eftrees  at  Algiers.  Notwithftanding  likewife  all  the  arguments  that 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  thefe  people  are  not  to  be  perfuaded, 
but  that  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  are  in  a  more  convenient  fituation  to  give  them  difturb- 
ance.  But  reafon  and  argument  will  not  always  be  good  politics  at  this  court,  where 
the  cook  f  is  the  firft  minifter,  and  where  an  infolcnt  foldicry  have  too  often  the 
command.  In  critical  conjunctures,  therefore,  the  ground  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
nice  management  and  addrefs  of  our  confuls  ;  by  knowing  how  to  make  proper  appli- 
cation to  the  particular  paffions  of  thofe  who  have  the  Dey's  ear;  by  flattering  ■ 
placing  confidence  in  another,  and  efpecially  by  making  a  proper  ufe  of  thofe  invincible 
arguments,  money,  kaf-tans,  and  gold  watches.     For  according  to  an  old  and  infallible 

*  Mo't  of  the   Roman   Emperors  aflVclcd   the  appellation  of  Felix.     The  patriarch  Jofeph,  Gen. 
xxix.  2.  has  the  character  of  being  .*  ,  1    <,   out  man}  ;u<(l  that  whatfoever  Ik- did  the  Lord made  it  to  /rofper, 

VC*.   27,. 

T  Livy  (I.xxxix,  c.  6.)  has  an'obfervation  very  i  to  the  great  which  is  paid  to  the  cooks 

by  thefe  regencies      "  Turn  co<;  ius,  viliflimum  antiquis  mancipium  et  animations  a  uiu,  in  pretio  1  fie ; 
et  quod  minitUrium  fucrat,  acahaberi  cccpta." 

v        obfervation. 
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obfervation,  "  Give  a  Turk  money  with  one  hand,  and  he  will  permit  his  eyes  to  be 
plucked  out  by  the  other." 

Such  was  the  political  ftate  and  condition  of  this  regency,  when  I  left  it,  A.  D.  1732. 
How  long  it  may  continue  fo,  will  be  hard  to  determine  ;  becaufe  what  little  there  is 
here  of  ju'ftice,  honefty,  or  public  faith,  proceeds  rather  from  fear  and  compulfion, 
than  from  choice  and  free  election.  For  the  anfwer  that  was  once  made  by  the 
Dey  to  Conful  Cole,  on  his  complaining  of  the  injuries  which  the  Britifh  veflels 
had  met  with  from  his  cruifers,  mull  always  be  looked  upon  as  fair  and  ingenuous : 
"  The  Algerines,"  fays  he,  "  are  a  company  of  rogues,  and  I  am  their  captain."  * 

*  The  fecond  part,  relative  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  is  omitted,  as  other  accounts  are  fuperior. 
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TOUR  FROM  GIBRALTAR 

TO 

TANGIER,  SALLEE,  MOGODORE,  SANTA  CRUZ,  TARUDANT* 

AND    THENCE 

OVER  MOUNT  ATLAS,  TO  MOROCCO: 

Including  a  particular  Account  of  the  Royal  Harem,  i$c. 
By  WILLIAM  LEMPRIERE,  Surgeon.* 


CHAP.  I.  —  Motives  of  the  Author  for  undertaking  this  Tour.  —  Sails  from  Gibraltar. 
—  Arrival  at  Tangier.  —  Dcfcripiion  of  that  Place.  —  Departure  for  Tarudant.  — • 
Inflame  of  Tyranny  exercifed  upon  a  Jew. — State  of  the  Country  and  Roads.  —  Mods 
cf  living  on  thefe  Journies.  —  Defer ipt ion  of  Arz.il la.  —  Moorijh  Luxury.  —  Applica- 
tion from  a  Variety  of  Patients.  —  Arrival  at  Larache. 

IN  the  month  of  September  1789  a  requeft  was  forwarded  through  Mr.  Matra,  the 
the  Britifh  conful  general  at  Tangier,  to  His  Excellency  General  O'Hara  at  Gib- 
raltar, from  Muley  Abfulem,  the  late  Emperor  of  Morocco's  favourite  foil,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  intreat  His  Excellency  to  fend  a  medical  gentleman  from  the 
garrifon  to  attend  the  prince,  whole  health  was  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  and  de- 
clining ftate. 

As  the  term  Muley  will  frequently  occur  in  the  fucceeding  pages,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  ftate  in  this  place,  that  it  is  a  title  of  honour,  which  is  confined  to  the 
royal  family  of  Morocco,  and  is  equivalent  to  that  of  lord,  or  rather  prince,  in  our 
language. 

The  promifes  of  Muley  Abfulem  to  the  conful  were  fplendid  and  encouraging. 
The  perion  who  was  to  be  fent  on  this  expedition  was  to  be  protected  from  every 
indignity,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  refpedt.  He  was  to  receive  a  liberal 
reward  for  his  profeffional  exertions ;  his  expences  during  his  journey,  and  while  he 
ftaid  in  the  country,  were  to  be  punctually  defrayed ;  and  he  was  to  be  fent  back 
without  delay,  whenever  his  prefence  ihould  be  required  at  the  garrifon.  But  the 
molt  flattering  circumftance  which  attended  this  requifition  of  the  Moorifh  prince 
v  as,  the  releafe  of  certain  Chriltian  captives  who  were  at  that  period  detained  in 
flavery.      Thefe  unfortunate  perfons  confided  of  the  mafter  of  an  Englifli   veffel 

*  London,   1793.  8vo.  2d  edition. 
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trading  to  Africa,  and  nine  feamen,  who  had  been  wrecked  upon  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  is  inhabited  by  the  wild  Arabs,  and  were  carried  into  flavery  by  that 
favage  and  mercilefs  people. 

How  far  thefe  brilliant  affurances  were  fulfilled  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  narrative.  It  is  fufficient  for  the  prefent  to  obferve,  that,  influenced  by  the 
faith  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  accuftomed  to  place  in  the  profefllons  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  ftill  more  impelled  by  that  impetuous  curiofity  which 
is  natural  to  youth,  I  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  vifiting  a 
region  fo  little  known  to  European  travellers,  and  to  undertake  this  fingular,  and  (as 
it  was  generally  regarded)  extremely  hazardous  fervicc. 

However  difappointed  I  may  have  been  in  my  hopes  of  pecuniary  advantage  and 
emolument,  ftill  1  cannot  at  this  moment  regret  my  rafhnefs,  as  it  was  confidered  by 
many.  In  the  courfe  of  my  vifit  I  had  opportunities  which  no  European  had  ever 
enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners,  policy,  cuftoms,  and  character  of 
this  fingular  people.  The  fan&ity  of  the  royal  harem  itfelf  was  laid  open  to  my  in- 
fpeftion.  Even  the  dangers  which  I  encountered,  and  the  anxious  apprehenfions 
which  I  occafionally  experienced,  I  can  now  reflect  upon  with  a  degree  of  emotion 
which  is  not  unpleafant.  The  notes  which  I  made  upon  the  fpot  I  had  the  great 
pleafure  to  find  proved  interefting  and  entertaining  to  a  number  of  my  friends.  By 
their  perfuations  I  have  been  encouraged  to  lay  them  before  the  public  ;  and  my 
only  and  earned  wifh  is,  that  the  reader  may  not  find  his  curiofity  difappointed,  his 
attention  wearied,  or  his  judgment  difgufted,  by  the  adventures  and  obfervations 
which,  with  the  moft  perfect  confeioufnefs  of  my  own  inability  as  a  writer,  I  fubmit  to 
his  infpedtion. 

The  neceffary  preliminaries  being  fettled,  and  the  baggage  of  a  foldier  requiring  no 
great  preparation,  I  embarked  at  Gibraltar  the  14th  of  September  1789,  on  board  a 
i'mali  vefiel,  and  in  fix  hours  arrived  at  Tangier,  where  I  immediately  waited  on 
Mr.  Matra,  whofe  polite  reception  and  kind  offices,  during  the  fix  months  that  I  fpent 
in  Barbary,  claim,  and  ever  will  command,  my  warmeft  acknowledgments. 

I  foon  learned  that  my  intended  patient  was,  by  his  father's  command,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  mountains  between  Morocco  and 
Tarudant,  which  obliged  me  to  remain  at  Tangier  till  we  received  certain  intelligence 
of  the  prince's  return  to  Tarudant,  his  ufual  place  of  refidence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  furprize  or  regret  was  moft  predominant 
in  my  mind  upon  my  arrival  in  this  country.  The  diftance  is  fo  trifling,  and  the 
tranfition  fo  fudden,  that  I  at  firft  could  fcarcely  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  was  out  of 
Europe,  till  I  was  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  wonderful  difference  of  people 
and  manners  which  immediately  prefented  itfelf  on  my  entering  Tangier.  Civiliza- 
tion in  moft  other  countries  owes  its  origin  to  a  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations ;  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world,  however  diftant  or  uninformed,  whofe 
inhabitants  have  not,  in  fome  way  or  other,  fallen  into  the  manners  of  thofe  foreigners 
-by  whom  they  are  vifited.  But  here  this  circumftance  feems  to  have  had  not  the 
fmalleft  effeft ;  for  though  fituated  only  eight  leagues  from  Europe,  in  the  habit  of  a 
conftant  communication  with  its  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  number 
of  foreigners  refiding  in  the  place,  yet  the  people  of  Tangier  ftill  retain  the  fame  un- 
cultivated manners,  the  fame  averfion  to  every  kind  of  mental  improvement  by  which 
the  Moors  have  for  ages  paft  been  fo  juftly  characterized. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Tangier  formerly  conftituted  a  part 
of  the  foreign  dominions  of  Great  Britain.    While  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Engli/h  it 
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was  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  but  when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  orders  of 
Charles  II.  the  fortifications  were  demoiiflied,  and  only  the  vefliges  of  them  are  now 
vifible.  There  is  at  prefent  only  a  fmall  fort  in  tolerable  repair,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  a  battery  of  a  few  guns  which  fronts  the 
bay.  From  thefe  circumftances  it  is  evident  that  it  could  make  only  a  very  weak 
refiftance  againft.  any  powerful  attack. 

The  town,  which  occupies  a  very  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  and  affords  nothing 
remarkable,  is  built  upon  an  eminence  which  appears  to  rife  out  of  the  fea,  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  wall.  The  land  for  a  fmall  diftance  round  it  is  laid  out  into  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  corn-fields,  beyond  which  are  tracts  of  fand,  with  lofty  and 
barren  hills.  The  fituation  is  therefore  far  from  beautiful  or  agreeable.  The  houfes 
are  in  general  mean  and  ill  furnifhed,  the  roofs  are  quite  flat,  and  both  thefe  and  the 
walls  are  entirely  whitened  over :  the  apartments  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  as  there 
is  no  fecond  flory. 

Contrary  to  the  ufual  cuffom  in  Barbary,  the  Moors  and  Jews  live  intermixed  at 
Tangier,  and  maintain  a  more  friendly  intercourfe  than  elfewhere  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Jews  alfo,  inftead  of  going  bare-footed  by  compulfion,  as  at  Morocco, 
Tarudant,  and  many  other  places,  are  only  required  to  do  it  when  pafling  a  ftreet 
where  there  is  a  mofque  or  a  fanctuary. 

The  foreign  confuls  (except  the  French,  who  has  a  houfe  at  Sallee)  refide  at 
Tangier.  Before  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet,  they  were  allowed  to 
live  at  Tetuan,  a  town  greatly  preferable  to  Tangier,  as  well  on  account  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  more  civilized,  as  of  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  country.  A  fingular 
circumftance  occafioned  the  expulfion  of  the  Chriftians  from  that  pleaiant  retreat :  — 
an  European  gentleman  was  amufing  himfelf  with  fhooting  at  fome  birds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  accidently  wounded  an  old  Moorifli  woman,  who  un- 
fortunately happened  to  be  within  reach  of  the  fhot.  Upon  this  accident  the  late 
Emperor  fwore  by  his  beard  that  no  Chriftian  fiiould  ever  again  enter  the  town  of 
Tetuan.  It  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  oath  (by  the  beard)  is 
held  by  the  Moors  in  fuch  folemn  cflimation,  that  they  are  rarely  obferved  to  violate 
it,  nor  was  the  late  Emperor  ever  known  to  difregard  it  in  a  fingle  inftance. 

The  fituation  of  confuls,  indeed,  in  this  diftant  and  uncivilized  country,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  envied  ;  and  the  recompence  which  fhould  induce  men  of  liberal  education 
to  facrifice  their  native  comforts  and  advantages,  to  fuch  a  fyftem  of  life  as  is  required 
here,  ought  not  to  be  trifling.  They  can  form  no  fociety  but  among  themfelves ; 
and  even  the  univerfally-allowed  law  of  nations  is  frequently  infufficient  to  protect 
their  perfons  from  infult.  Subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  Emperor  whofe  conduct  is 
regulated  by  no  law,  and  whofe  mind  is  governed  by  no  fixed  principle,  they  are  often 
ordered  up  to  court,  and  after  experiencing  a  very  tedious,  fatiguing,  and  expenfive 
journey,  they  are  frequently  fent  back  again  without  having  effected  the  fmalklt  point 
to  the  advantage  of  their  own  country,  foinetimes  indeed  without  even  being  informed 
of  the  purpofe  of  the  journey. 

As  an  alleviation  to  fo  unfociable  a  life,  the  Englifh,  Swedifh,  and  Danifh  confuls 
have  erected  country  houfes  at  a  fmall  diilance  from  Tangier,  where  they  occafionally 
retire,  and  enjoy  thofe  amufements  which  the  country  affords.  Thefe  are  chiefly  gar' 
dening,  fifhing,  and  hunting.  From  the  plenty  of  game  of  every  kind  with  which 
the  country  abounds,  and  a  total  freedom  from  any  reftriction,  with  refpect  to  it,  (for 
there  are  no  game  laws  in  this  empire)  they  give  a  full  fcopc  to  the  pleaiures  of  the 
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field,  and  endeavour  by  thofe  means  to  procure  a  fubflitute  for  the  want  of  friendly 
and  cheerful  fociety. 

On  the  northern  fide  of  Tangier  is  the  caftle,  which,  though  very  extenfive,  lies 
halt  in  ruins.  It  has  a  royal  treafury,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor.  Near  the 
water-fide  are  ftorehcufes  for  the  refitting  of  veffels,  and  at  this  port  many  of  the 
Emperor's  row-gallies  are  built.  A  number  of  them  alfo  are  generally  laid  up  here, 
when  not  engaged  in  actual  fervice.  Indeed,  from  its  convenient  fituation  with  refpect 
to  the  Straits,  this  is  the  beft  fea-port  that  he  has  for  employing  to  advantage  thefe 

fmall  veffels. 

The  bay  is  fufficiently  fpacious,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  fhipping  in  a  ftrong  eafterly 
wind.  rlhe  molt  fecure  place  of  anchorage  is  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  bay,  about 
half  a  mile  from  more,  in  a  line  with  the  round  tower  and  the  Spanifh  conful's  houfe, 
which  makes  a  very  confpicuous  appearance  from  the  bay. 

On  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  bay  is  the  river,  where,  before  it  was  choaked  up  with 
fand-banks,  the  Emperor  ufed  to  winter  his  large  fhips,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  fend 
to  Earache.  Moft  of  the  rivers  in  the  Emperor's  dominions,  which  were  formerly 
navigable,  and  well  calculated  for  the  fitting  out  of  veffels,  and  for  the  laying  of  them 
up  in  lafety,  have  now  their  mouth  fo  continually  filling  with  fand,  that  in  a  courfe  of 
years  fmall  fifhing-boats  only  will  be  able  to  enter  them.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that 
an  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  Emperor's  navy,  and  in  particular  into  the  inconvenience 
of  his  harbours,  might  be  an  object  of  fome  confequence  to  the  different  European 
powers,  who  now  condefcend'  to  pay  a  moft  difgraceful  tribute  to  this  fhadow  of  im- 
perial dignity. 

Over  the  river  of  Tangier  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Romans.  The  centre  of  it  only  is  deftroyed,  and  that  does  not  feem 
to  be  the  effe£t  of  time.  It  more  probably  was  pulled  down  by  the  Moors,  for  the 
purpofe  of  permitting  their  veffels  to  enter  the  river.  The  remainder  of  it  is  entire, 
and  by  its  thicknefs  and  folidity  it  evinces  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  archite&s, 
and  fhews  that  ftrength,  as  well  as  beauty,  made  a  confiderable  part  of  their  ftudy. 

As  I  propofe  in  a  future  part  of  this  narrative  to  defcribe  very  particularly  the 
architc&ure,  houfes,  furniture,  &c.  in  this  country,  I  mail  conclude  my  account  of 
Tangier  by  obferving,  that  in  time  of  peace  it  carries  on  a  fmall  trade  with  Gibraltar 
and  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Spain,  by  fupplying  thofe  places  with  provifions,  and 
receiving  in  return  European  commodities  of  almoft  every  kind. 

In  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  Tangier  the  conful  received  a  letter  from  the 
prince,  informing  him  of  his  return  to  Tarudant,  and  of  his  wifti  that  the  Englifh 
iurgeon  might  be  difpatched  to  him  immediately.  Previous  to  my  departure,  however, 
it  became  neceffary  to  confider  what  was  required  for  the  journey. 

Two  horfemen  of  the  Black  or  Negro  cavalry,  armed  with  long  mufkets  and  fabres, 
were  difpatched  by  the  prince  to  efcort  me,  and  had  been  waiting  for  that  purpofe  for 
fome  time.  The  governor  of  the  town  had  orders  to  fupply  me  with  a  tent,  mules, 
and  an  interpreter.  But  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  a  perfon  could  be 
found  in  Tangier  who  could  fpeak  the  Englilh  and  Arabic  languages  fufficiently  well 
to  perform  that  office  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  that  I  at  length  was  enabled  to 
obtain  one. 

After  fearching  the  whole  town  in  vain,  the  governor  ordered,  during  the  Jewifh 
hour  of  prayer,  that  enquiries  ihould  be  made  among  all  the  fynagogues  for  a  perfon 
who  underftood  both  languages.  An  unfortunate  Jew,  whole  occupation  was  that  of 
felling  fruit  about  the  ftreets  of  Gibraltar,  and  who  had  come  to  Tangier  merely  to 
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fpend  a  few  days  with  his  wife  and  family  during  a  Jewifh  feftival,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  intent  of  the  enquiry,  unguardedly  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  Without 
further  ceremony  the  poor  man  was  dragged  away  from  his  friends  and  home,  and 
conflrained  by  force  to  accompany  me. 

Of  the  mode  in  this  dclpolic  government  of  feizing  perfons  at  the  arbitrary  pleafure 
of  a  governor,  an  Englishman  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea.  Three  or  four  lufty  Moors, 
with  large  clubs  in  their  hands,  grafp  the  wretched  and  defencclefs  victim  with  as 
much  energy  as  if  he  was  an  Hercules,  from  whom  they  expected  the  mod  formidable 
refinance,  and  half  make  him  to  death  before  they  deliver  him  up  to  the  fuperior 
power.  —  Such  was  exactly  the  fituation  of  my  unfortunate  interpreter. 

From  the  fudden  and  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  was  hurried  away,  in  the  midft  of 
his  devotions,  the  women  immediately  took  the  alarm,  flew  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of 
the  conful,  and  with  fhrieks  and  lamentations  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  get 
the  man  excufed  from  his  journey.  The  immenfe  dilfance,  and  the  ill  treatment  which 
they  knew  was  offered  to  Jews  by  the  Moors,  when  not  under  fome  civilized  controul, 
were  certainly  fufficient  motives  for  this  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  women.  Upon  the 
conful's  alluring  them,  however,  that  the  wife  fhould  be  taken  care  of,  and  thehuiband 
fent  back  without  any  expence  to  him  on  our  arrival  at  Mogodore,  where  I  was  to  be 
furnifhed  with  another  interpreter,  and  upon  my  promifing  to  protect  the  Jew  from 
infult,  and,  if  he  behaved  well,  to  reward  him  for  his  trouble,  the  women  immediately 
difperfed,  and  returned  home  apparently  fatisfied, 

When  this  bufinefs  was  completed,  the  conful  furnifhed  me  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  liquors,  two  clays  provifions,  a  bedftead  formed  by  three  folding  ftools,  for  t  he  con- 
veniency  of  packing  it  on  the  mules,  with  proper  cooking  utenfils,  and  an  oil-fkin  cafe 
to  carry  my  bedding.  The  whole  of  my  equipage,  therefore,  confifted  of  two  Negro 
foldiers,  a  Jewifh  interpreter,  one  faddle-mule  for  myfeif,  and  another  for  him,  two 
baggage-mules,  and  a  Moorifh  muleteer  on  foot  to  take  care  of  them. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  fet  out  on  our  journey ; 
and  at  fix  the  fame  evening  arrived  at  a  fmall  village  about  eight  miles  from  Tangier, 
named  Hyn  Dalia,  where  we  flcpt  that  night.  The  country  through  which  we  palled, 
after  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier,  was  barren  and  mountainous,  with 
fcarcely  any  inhabitants ;  and  it  continued  fo  the  whole  way  to  Larache,  only  a  few 
miferable  hamlets  prefenting  themfclves  occafionally  to  our  view.  The  villages 
throughout  this  empire  confift  of  huts  rudely  conitru&ed  of  ftoncs,  earth,  and 
canes,  covered  with  thatch,  and  cnclofed  with  thick  and  high  hedges.  This 
defcription  exactly  applies  to  that  which  received  us  on  the  firft  evening  of  our 
expedition. 

So  careful  had  the  governor  of  Tangier  been  in  executing  his  commiflion,  and  fo 
attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  reltore  health  to  his  royal 
mafter's  favourite  fon,  that  upon  examining  my  tent  it  was  found  fo  full  of  holes,  and 
in  every  relpedt  fo  out  of  order,  that  I  was  obliged  to  place  my  bed  under  a  hedge,  and 
make  ufe  of  my  tattered  tent  as  a  fide  covering. 

After  fpending  the  night  in  this  Angular  fituation,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  at 
half  paft  feven  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  hour  after  crofled  the  river  Marha,  which 
was  nearly  dry  ;  though  I  was  informed  that  after  the  heavy  rams  it  is  deep  and 
dangerous  to  be  forded.  In  a  wet  feafon,  when  the  rivers  are  fwelled,  travellers  are 
frequently  detained  for  feveral  days  upon  their  banks.  There  are  in  tact  but  very  few 
bridges  in  this  country,  fo  that,  except  at  the  lea-ports,  where  they  have  buats,  there  is 
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no  method  of  paffing  ftreams  which  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  except  by  fwlmming,  or 
by  the  ufe  of  rafts. 

At  ten  we  entered  a  thick  and  cxtenfive  foreft,  named  Rabe  a  Clow.  From  its 
fituation  on  a  high  mountain,  from  the  rocky  and  difficult  afcent,  and  from  the  diftant 
view  of  the  ocean  through  the  openings  of  the  trees,  this  foreft  prefented  to  us  an 
uncommonly  wild,  romantic,  and,  I  may  with  truth  fay,  a  fublime  appearance.  From 
this  proipect,  however,  our  attention  was  in  a  great  meafure  diverted  by  the  miferable 
road  over  winch  we  now  found  we  were  to  pafs,  extending  for  the  moft  part  over  fteep 
mountains  and  craggy  rocks.  On  this  account  we  were  obliged  to  ride  very  flow,  and 
with  the  greateft  caution. 

At  eleven  we  crofted  another  river,  called  Machira  la  Chef,  running  at  the  bottom 
of  this  elevated  foreft,  which,  though  the  feafon  was  dry,  was  rather  deep.  Here  the 
eye  was  agreeably  refrefhed  by  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  a  good  road  before  us. 
On  this  we  continued  until  we  arrived  at  a  rivulet  with  fome  trees  growing  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  its  margin.  At  noon  I  fixed  upon  the  moft  fhady  fpot  I  could  find, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  Moorifh  fafhion,  fat  down  crofs-legged  on  the  grafs  and  dined. 

As  the  dreffing  of  victuals  would  have  retarded  us  too  much  on  our  journey,  I 
always  made  a  point  of  having  fomething  prepared  the  night  before  to  eat  cold  the 
following  day.  Such  repafts  in  frefco  were  agreeable  enough,  when  wholefome  and 
palatable  water  could  be  procured  ;  but  very  frequently  that  was  far  from  being  the 
cafe.  In  many  places  it  was  fo  muddy  and  offenfive,  that,  though  extremely  thirfty,  I 
could  not  drink  it  unlefs  corrected  with  wine. 

Except  in  the  large  towns,  no  provisions  could  be  procured  but  fowls  and  eggs; 
with  thefej  which  I  had  been  before  accuftomed  to  efteem  as  delicacies,  I  now  began 
to  be  fatiated  and  difgufted.  My  ufual  fupper  upon  my  route  was  a  cup  of  ftrong 
coffee  and  a  toaft,  which  I  found  much  more  refrefhing  than  animal  food.  Every 
morning  I  breakfafted  upon  the  fame,  and  experienced  the  invigorating  effects  of  this 
beverage,  by  its  enabling  me  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

After  purfuing  our  courfe  for  about  two  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  river  Lorifa,  where 
we  were  detained  an  hour  by  the  height  of  the  tide.  The  uncertainty  and  unevennefs 
of  the  bottom,  and  the  number  of  large  ftones  which  lie  in  the  channel  of  this  river, 
render  it  at  all  times  unfafe  to  be  palled.  This  circumftance  we  very  fenfibly  expe- 
rienced ;  for  when  the  tide  permitted  us  to  make  the  attempt,  though  we  had  men  on 
foot  for  the  purpofe  of  guiding  our  beads,  flill,  by  their  linking  againft  the  ftones,  and 
by  their  fudden  plunges  into  deep  holes,  we  were  continually  thrown  forward  upon 
iheir  necks. 

Hardinefs  and  dexterity  are,  perhaps,  the  firfl  among  the  few  advantages  which 
uncivilized  nations  enjoy.  It  was  amufing  in  this  place  to  obferve  a  number  of 
Moors,  who  were  travelling  on  foot,  pull  off  their  cloaths,  place  them  commodioufly  on 
their  heads,  and  immediately  fwim  acrofs  the  ftreara. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Arzilla,  where,  in  confequence  of  the  fervice  in  which  I 
was  engaged,  application  was  made  by  the  foldiers  to  the  alcaide,  or  governor  of  the 
town,  to  procure  me  a  lodging.  Arzilla  is  eleven  hours  journey,  or  about  30  miles 
diftant  from  Tangier  :  for  the  Moors  compute  diftances  by  hours ;  and  as  the  pace  of 
their  mules  is  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  the  length  of- a  journey  is  generally 
calculated  in  this  way  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

The  apartment  ailigned  me  was  a  miferable  room  in  the  caftle,  without  any  windows, 
and  receiving  light  from  a  door-way  (for  there  was  no  door),  and  from  three  holes  in 
the  wall  about  fix  inches  fquare.     This  caftle  covers  a  large  fpace  of  ground ;  and 

13  though 
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though  it  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  appears  to  have  been  a  building  ere&ed 
formerly  in  a  fuperior  ftyle  of  Moorifh  grandeur. 

The  town  is  a  fmall  fca-port  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  once  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  ftrength  ;  but  through  the  indolence 
and  caprice  of  the  Moorifh  princes  its  fortifications  have  been  fince  neglected,  and  its 
walls  are  rapidly  decaying  in  almoft  every  part.  The  houfes  have  a  miferable  appear- 
ance, and  the  inhabitants,  who  confift  of  a  few  Moors  and  Jews,  live  in  a  ftate  of  the 
mod  perfect  poverty. 

The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  manners  of  this  country,  by  imagining  me 
and  my  interpreter  at  one  end  of  the  room,  as  above  defcribed,  drinking  coffee ;  and 
at  the  other,  the  muleteer  and  the  foldiers  enjoying  themfelves  over  a  large  bowl  of 
cufcafou,  which  they  were  devouring  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  excellent  appetite,  and 
in  the  primitive  fafhion,  that  is,  with  their  fingers.  This  fpecies  of  food  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  Moors,  who  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  invented  by  their  prophet 
Mahomet,  at  a  time  when  he  could  obtain  neither  fleep  nor  fubfiftence.  It  is  their 
principal  treat  to  all  foreign  miniflers,  and  travellers  of  diftinction  who  vifit  the  country. 
It  confifts  of  bits  of  pafte  about  the  fize  of  rice,  crumbled  into  an  earthen  colander, 
and  cooked  by  the  fleam  of  boiled  meat  and  vegetables.  The  whole  is  then  put  into 
an  earthen  difh,  and  butter  and  fpices  added  to  it.  The  difh  is  ferved  up  in  a  wooden 
tray,  with  a  cover  of  palmetto  leaves  plaited  together. 

About  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  the  governor,  and  feveral  of  the  principal  Moors, 
paid  me  a  vifit,  and  brought  me,  in  compliment  to  my  royal  patient,  a  prefent  of  fruit, 
eggs,  and  fowls.  After  a  converfation  of  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  many 
compliments  paffed  on  both  fides,  my  vifitors  took  their  leave,  and  we  all  retired 
to  reft. 

As  the  report  was  rapidly  and  extenfively  circulated  that  a  Chriftian  furgeora 
was  arrived  in  the  town,  I  found  myfelf  vifited  very  early  in  the  morning  by  a  number 
of  patients,  whofe  cafes  were  in  general  truly  deplorable.  Many  of  thefe  objects  were 
afflicted  with  total  blindnefs,  white  fwellings,  inveterate  chronical  rheumatifms,  and 
dropfies.  It  was  in  vain  to  allure  thefe  unfortunate  and  ignorant  people  that  their 
complaints  were  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  All  I  could  allege  gained  not  the 
fmalleft  credit  ;  a  Chriftian  doctor,  they  afferted,  could  cure  every  malady,  and 
repeatedly  offered  me  their  hands  to  feel  their  pulfe;  for  difeafes  of  every  kind  in 
this  country,  it  feems,  are  to  be  difcovered  merely  by  an  application  to  the  pulfe. 

From  the  urgent  importunities  of  my  patients,  who  all  wifhed  to  be  attended  to  at 
the  fame  time,  I  was  at  firft  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed  ;  however,  I  found  myfelf  under 
the  neceffity  of  ordering  my  guards  to  keep  oft  the  crowd,  and  permit  one  only  to 
confult  me  at  a  time.  It  was  truly  diftreffing  to  obferve  fo  many  objects  of  real  milery 
before  me,  without  having  it  in  my  power  to  adminifter  that  relief  for  which  they 
appeared  fo  anxious,  and  which  they  were  fo  confident  of  obtaining.  Though  moft 
of  their  complaints  appeared  to  be  incurable,  yet  had  my  time  permitted  I  fhould  have 
experienced  the  moft  heart-felt  pleafure  in  exerting  every  means  in  my  power  to 
alleviate  their  fufferings.  Circumftanced  as  I  was,  I  could  only  recommend  them 
medicines  which  would  have  but  a  temporary  effect,  and  which  ferved  rather  to  fend 
them  away  fatisfied  than  to  afford  a  permanent  relief. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  had  been  paying  attention  to  the  bad  condition  of  my 
tent,  and  by  ordering  the  worft  parts  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  reft  to  be  patched,  had 
reduced  it  fo  much  in  fizc,  that  he  hud  fcarcely  left  room  for  myfelf  and  interpreter 
with  difficulty  to  creep  into  it. 

At 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  fame  morning,  October  2d,  we  began  our  route  for  the  city  of 
Larache,  about  22  miles  from  Arzilla,  and  arrived  there  the  fame  day  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Our  journey  thither  was  principally  on  the  beach,  fo  that  but  little 
occurred  which  was  worthy  of  obfervation.  Before  we  could  enter  the  town,  we  were 
ferried  over  the  river  Luccos,  which  in  this  part  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
•fter  many  beautiful  meanders  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Larache. 

CHAP.  II.  —  Defcription  of  Larache.  —  Application  from  a  Number  of  Patients.  — 
Difcafes  of  the  Country.  —  State  of  Medical  Science  in  Morocco.  —  Curious  Ruin.  — ■ 
Beautiful  Country.  -—  Encampments  of  the  Arabs.  —  Manners  and  Cujioms  of  this 
Jingular  People.  —  Opprcjfion  of  the  People.  —  Inflances.  —  Mode  of  fi/hing  in  the 
Lakes.  —  Sancluaries.  —  Moorijf?  Saints.  —  Anecdotes  illuflrative  of  this  Subjecl.  — 
Journey  from  Mamora  to  Sallee. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  my  arrival  at  Larache  I  was  introduced  to  the  alcaide  or 
governor,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  handfome  black.  He  fhewed  me  great  atten- 
tion, and  placed  me  in  a  very  decent  apartment  in  the  caftle,  which  is  in  a  ftate  totally 
different  from  that  of  Arzilla. 

Larache  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  :  it  has  tolerably  neat  buildings,  and  is 
of  a  moderate  extent.  This  city  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Luccos,  upon  an 
eafy  defcent  to  the  fea.  The  agreeable  windings  of  the  river,  the  clufters  of  date  and 
various  other  trees  irregularly  difpofed,  and  the  gentle  rifings  of  the  ground,  have  a 
molt  pidturefque  effect ;  which,  aided  by  the  reflection  that  you  are  contemplating  the 
pure  works  of  nature,  unaflifted  or  undeformed  by  art,  cannot  fail  to  infpire  the  moft 
pleafing  fenfations. 

The  town,  though  not  regularly  fortified,  poffeffes  one  fort  and  two  batteries  in  good 
repair.  The  ftreets  are  paved,  and  there  is  a  decent  market-place  with  ftone  piazzas. 
This  city  indeed,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  a  much  cleaner  and  neater  appearance  than  any 
town  which  I  vifited  in  Barbary,  Mogodore  excepted. 

At  the  port  veffels  are  refitted  and  fupplied  with  ftores,  though  there  are  no  docks 
nor  conveniencies  for  building  large  fhips.  From  the  depth  and  fecurity  of  the  river 
the  Emperor  is  induced  to  lay  up  his  large  veffels  at  Larache  during  the  winter 
feafon.  It  indeed  is  the  only  port  which  he  poffeffes  that  can  anfwer  that  purpofe.  It 
is,  however,  probable,  that  this  river  in  procefs  of  time  will  be  fubject  to  the  fame  incon- 
venience as  that  of  Tangier,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  fand,  which  already  has 
produced  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  of  which  the  annual  increafe  is  very  perceptible. 

As  one  of  my  mules  had  fallen  lame,  I  continued  the  whole  of  the  following  day  at 
Larache,  with  a  view  of  exchanging  him ;  but  to  my  great  mortification  was  not  able 
to  fuccecd  in  the  attempt.  During  a  great  part  of  the  day  my  room  was  fo  filled  with 
patients  that  it  might  with  great  propriety  be  compared  to  an  infirmary,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  leaft  confiderable. 

The  difeafes  that  I  obferved  to  be  moft  prevalent,  were  the  hydrocele  ;  violent  inflam- 
mations in.  the  eyes,  very  frequently  terminating  in  blindnefs  ;  the  itch,  combined  with 
inveterate  leprous  affections;  dropfies,  and  white  fwellings.  I  alfo  obferved  a  few 
intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  and  frequently  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from 
indigeftion;  Though  this  country  has  in  a  few  inflances  been  vifited  by  the  plague, 
yet  that  difeafe  by  no  means  is  fo  prevalent  here  as  in  the  eaflern  parts  of  Barbary, 
which  arc  more  contiguous  to  Turkey,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  ufually  to  proceed. 

The 
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The  caufe  of  the  hydrocele  fo  frequently  occurring  in  this  country  feems  to  be  in 
a  great  meafure  the  Ioofe  drefs  of  the  Moors,  and  the  great  relaxation  which  is  induced 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate*.  The  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is 
evidently  occafioned  by  their  being  expofed  to  the  reflection  of  the  fun  from  the 
houfes,  which  are  univcrfally  whitened  over.  To  this  inconvenience  the  Moors  are 
more  particularly  fubject,  from  their  drefs  not  being  calculated  to  keep  off"  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  from  no  perfon  being  allowed  the  life  of  an  umbrella  except  the 
Emperor. 

The  leprous  affection  app.ars  to  be  hereditary,  for  I  was  informed  that  it  has  been 
frequently  traced  back  from  one  familv  to  another  for  fevcral  generations,  and  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  the  true  leprofy  of  the  ancients.  It  breaks  out  in  great 
blotches  over  the  whole  body,  in  fome  few  forming  one  continual  fore,  which  fre- 
quently heals  up,  and  at  ftated  times  breaks  out  afrefh,  but  is  never  thoroughly  cured. 
During  my  ivfklence  at  Morocco,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  trying  a  variety  of 

I  remedies  for  this  complaint,  but  I  never  fucceeded  further  than  a  temporary  cure, 
for  upon  difcontinuing  the  medicines  the  difeafe  was  certain  to  return.  The  white 
fwellings  and  dropfies  probably  arife  from  poor  living  ;  three  parts  of  the  people  feldom 
having  any  other  kind  of  provifion  than  coarfc  bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

With  refpect  to  the  (late  of  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge  in  this  country,  it  is 
very  limited  indeed.  They  have,  however,  their  practitioners  in  phyfic,  both  Moors 
and  Jews,  who  have  gone  through  the  form  of  fitting  themfelves  for  the  profeflion, 
which  chiefly  confifls  in  felecTmg  from  the  ancient  Arabic  manufcripts  that  remain  in 
the  country  fome  fimplc  remedies,  which  they  afterwards  apply,  as  well  as  they  are 
able,  to  various  diftempers. 

Their  methods  of  treating  diforders  are,  bleeding,  cupping,  fcarifying,  foment- 
ations, and  giving  internally  decoctions  of  herbs.  Some  are  bold  enough  in  the 
hydrocele  to  let  out  the  water  with  a  lancet ;  and  there  are  thofe  who  even  couch  for 
the  cataract.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  operation  of  couching  performed 
in  Barbary,  but  I  was  introduced  to  a  Moor  at  the  city  of  Morocco,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  performed  it,  and  fliewed  me  the  inftrument  which  he  ufed  for  the  purpofe. 
'I  his  was  a  piece  of  thick  brafs  wire,  terminating  gradually  at  one  end  in  a  point  not 
very  fharp. 

The  Moors  chiefly  depend  upon  topical  remedies,  and  feldom  make  ufe  of  internal 
medicines.  Being  (trangers  to  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  to  operate,  they  feem  to 
entertain  no  lavourable  opinion  of  their  efficacy.  It  is  indeed  almolt  impoflible  to 
perfuade  them  that  a  medicine  received  into  the  ftomach  can  relieve  complaints  in  the 
head  or  extremities.  It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  add,  that  I  never  knew  them 
object  to  any  thing  that  I  adminiftered,  provided  I  clearly  explained  to  them  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  benefited  by  it.  From  theie  obfervations,  and  from 
the  frequent  recourfe  which  the  Mahometans  have  to  charms  and  amulets,  it  appears 
that,  notwithstanding  their  belief  in  predeftination,  they  are  not  averfe  to  the  ufa  of 
means  for  the  removal  of  diforders. 

Of  the  number  wh  1  to  me  for  relief  at  Larache,  none  appeared  to  exhibit 

the  lead  fenfe  of  gratitude  except  one  ;   the  reft  behaved  as   if  they  thought  they  did 

I       me  a  greater  favour  by  afking  my  advice,  than  I  conferred  on  them  by  giving  it.     The 
*   The  medical  render  will  ;  robably  Tie  a  further  cnufe  for  the  frequency  of  this  complaint,  in  the  great 
indulgence  which  the  Moors  allow  themfelves  in  certain  plcafures,  and  the  application  of  the  warm  bath 
immediately  aftei. 

vol.  xv.  4  T  pcrfoa 
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perfon  to  whom  I  allude,  as  being  fo  different  in  his  conduct  from  the  reft,  was  an 
old  Moor  of  fome  diftindtion  in  the  place,  who  defired  me  to  come  to  his  houfe  and 
vifit  a  fick  friend,  with  which  requeft  I  immediately  complied.  The  man  for  this- 
trifling  attention  was  fo  uncommonly  grateful,  that  reflecting  on  the  place  where  I 
was,  and  on  the  treatment  I  had  already  experienced,  I  was  aftoniflied  and  gratified 
beyond  expreffion.  After  fending  to  my  apartment  a  large  fuppiy  of  poultry  and 
fruit,  the  ufual  prefent  of  the  country,  he  waited  on  me  himfelf,  and  affured  me,  that 
while  he  lived  he  fhould  never  forget  the  favour  which  1  had  done  him  ;  at  the  fame  time 
infifting  upon  my  making  ufc  of  his  houfe  as  my  own  upon  my  return.  As  this  was 
the  principal  inltance  of  this  very  fingular  virtue  among  the  Moors,  which  I  expe- 
rienced during  my  whole  tour  in  Barbary,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  particular 
in  mentioning  the  circumftance. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  at  fix  in  the  morning,  we  left  Larache,  and  at  ten  paffed 
the  river  Clough,  a  fmall  ftream.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  ruins  of 
a  large  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built  fome  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  Moor  of  diftinc- 
tion,  named  Dar  Corefy,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  then  reigning  Emperor,  and 
his  caftle  deftroyed.  Moft  of  the  caftles  and  other  public  buildings  indeed,  which  I 
faw  in  this  empire,  afforded  ftrong  marks  of  having  fullered  more  from  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant,  than  from  the  injuries  of  time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  beautiful  profpects  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Larache: 
thofe  in  the  road  from  that  city  to  Mamora  were  not  lefs  delightful.  We  travelled 
among  trees  of  various  kinds,  fo  agreeably  arranged  that  the  place  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  park  than  of  an  uncultivated  country.  We  croffed  over  plains  which, 
without  the  aid  of  the  hufbandman,  were  rich  in  verdure  ;  and  we  had  a  view  of 
lakes  which  extended  many  miles  in  length,  the  fides  of  which  were  lined  with  Arab 
encampments,  and  their  furfaces  covered  with  innumerable  water-fowl.  The  finenefs 
of  the  day  greatly  added  to  the  pleafure  I  received  from  thefe  variegated  fcenes,  which 
are  not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  the  ableft  artift. 

At  half  paft  four  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  firft  of  thefe  lakes,  and  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  encampments. 

Thefe  encampments  arc  generally  at  a  very  confiderable  diftance  from  the  cities 
and  towns  ;  the  villages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  commonly  quite  in  the  vicinity  of 
fome  town.  The  encampment  confifts  of  broad  tents,  conftrucled  either  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palmetto,  or  of  .cam  els  hair.  Some  of  them  are  fupported  by  canes,  and  others 
are  fixed  by  pegs.  The  form  of  an  Arab  tent  is  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  a  tomb,  or 
the  keel  of  a  fhip  reverfed.  They  are  dyed  black,  are  broad,  and  very  low.  The 
tent  of  the  fhaik  or  governor  is  confiderably  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is 
placed  in  a  confpicuous  part  of  the  camp.  Thefe  camps  are  named  by  the  Arabs 
douhars,  and  the  number  of  tents  in  them  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  people 
in  the  tribe  or  family.  Some  of  the  douhars  contain  only  four  or  five,  while  others 
confift  of  near  a  hundred.  The  camp  forms  either  a  complete  circle  or  an  oblong 
fquare,  but  the  firft  is  more  common.  The  cattle,  which  are  left  to  graze  at  large 
in  the  day,  are  carefully  fecured  within  the  boundaries  at  night. 

In  all  the  camps  the  tents  are  clofed  on  the  north  fide,  and  are  quite  open  on  the 
fouth,  by  which  means  they  efcape  ttie  cold  northerly  winds,  fo  prevalent  in  this 
country  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  Arabs  who  inhabit  thefe  encampments  are  in  many  refpeft s  a  very  different  race 
of  people  from  the  Moors  who  inhabit  the  towns.     The  latter,  from  being  in  general 
more  affluent,  from  their  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  and  from  their  different  edu- 
cation, 
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cation,  have  introduced  luxuries,  and  imbibed  ideas,  of  which  the  others  are  entirely 
ignorant.  From  their  ftrong  family  attachments  indeed,  as  well  as  from  their  inveterate 
pr  judices  in  favour  of  ancient  cufloms,  thefe  tribes  of  Arabs  appear  to  be  at  a  vaft 
diftance  from  a  ftate  of  civilization.  As  this  lingular  people  all  tciate  continually  in 
tribes,  their  marriages  are  confined  to  their  own  family  ;  and  fo  Itrict  are  they  in  the 
obfervance  of  this  attachment,  that  they  will  nor  permit  a  perfon  who  is  not  in  fome 
degree  related  to  them  to  inhabit  the  fame  camp  with  themfelves. 

The  htifband,  wife,  and  children  all  fleep  in  the  fame  tent,  commonly  on  a  pallet 
of  fhcep-fkins,  but  fometimes  on  the  bare  ground.  The  children  remain  with  their 
parents  till  they  marry,  when  the  friends  of  each  party  are  obliged  to  provide  them  with 
a  tent,  a  (tone  hand-mill  to  grind  their  corn,  a  bafket,  a  wooden  bowl,  and  two 
earthen  difhes,  which  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  furniture.  Befides  thefe  they  have 
however  a  marriage  portion,  which  confifts"  of  a  certain  number  of  camels,  horfes, 
cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  :  and  by 
grazing  and  cultivating  the  neighbouring  ground  they  gradually  increafe  their  (lock. 
The  Arabs  have  feldom  more  than  one  wife.  Their  women,  who  are  in  general  the 
very  oppofite  to  every  idea  of  beauty,  do  not,  like  thofe  who  inhabit  the  towns,  con- 
ceal their  faces  in  the  prefencc  of  ftrangers. 

Each  camp  is  under  the  direction  of  a  fhaik,  to  whom  the  reft  apply  for  redrefs 
whenever  they  feel  themfelves  aggrieved.  This  governor  is  inverted  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  any  punifhment  which  he  may  think  proper,  fhort  of  death.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  and  is  in  general  the  Arab  who  poffeffes  the  greated  property. 

As  they  are  generally  at  a  diftance  from  any  mofque  where  they  can  exercife  their 
religion,  an  empty  tent  is  allotted  for  the  purpofes  of  worlhip,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  ferves  for  the  nightly  abode  of  any 
traveller  who  may  pafs  that  way  ;  and  thofe  who  take  fhelter  in  it  are  provided  with  a 
good  fuppcr  at  the  expence  of  the  whole  aflbciation.  Within  this  tent  all  the  children 
afTemble  every  morning  an  hour  before  day-break,  before  a  large  wood  fire,  which  is 
made  on  the  outfide,  and  learn  their  prayers,  which  are  written  in  Arabic  characters 
on  boards,  and  are  always  hanging  up  in  the  tent.  The  learning  to  read  the  few 
prayers  which  are  on  thefe  boards,  and  to  commit  them  to  memory,  is  the  only  edu- 
cation to  which  the  Arabs  in  general  ever  attain. 

The  unfettled  turn  of  thefe  people  has  conferred  upon  them  the  appellation  of  wan- 
dering Arabs.  As  foon  as  the  land  which  furrounds  them  becomes  lefs  productive, 
and  their  cattle  have  devoured  all  the  palture,  they  ftrike  their  tents,  and  move  on  to 
fome  more  fertile  fpot,  till  ncccfiity  again  compels  them  to  retire.  I  met  one  of  thefe 
tribes  upon  their  march,  and  obferved  that  not  only  their  camels,  horfes,  and  mules, 
but  alio  their  bulls  and  cows,  were  laden  with  their  tents,  implements  of  agriculture, 
wives  and  children,  &c. 

In  the  empire  of  Morocco  all  landed  property,  except  what  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  towns,  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  The  Arabs,  therefore,  when  they  wifh 
to  change  their  fituation,  are  obliged  to  procure  a  licence  from  him,  or  at  leaft  from 
the  balliaw  of  the  province,  allowing  them  to  take  pofieffion  of  any  particular  fpot  of 
ground  ;  and  in  confideration  of  this  indulgence  they  pay  the  Emperor  a  proportion  of 
its  produce. 

The  treatment  which  I  experienced  from  thefe  people  was  kind  and  Iiorpitable, 
betraying  no  figns  of  that  inclination  to  impofe  upon  ftrangers,  which  fo  itrongly 
mark  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  As  foon  as  my  tent  was  pitched, 
numbers  flocked  round  it,  but  apparently  more  from  curiofity  than  from  any  intention 
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of  offending.     On  the  contrary  they  appeared  exceedingly  defirous  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  for  my  accommodation. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  coarfe  frock,  made  of  undyed  wool,  which 
is  girt  about  the  waift,  and  is  called  a  cafhove.  In  addition  to  this  they  wear  the  haick, 
which  is  a  piece  of  ftuff  feveral  yards  in  length,  made  either  of  wool,  or  wool  and 
cotton.  This,  when  they  go  abroad,  they  ufe  as  a  cloak,  throwing  it  over  the  whole 
of  the  under  drefs  in  a  carelefs  manner,  the  upper  part  ferving  to  cover  their  head. 
They  wear  their  hair  cut  quite  dole,  ufe  no  turban,  cap,  nor  (lockings,  and  feldom 
even  wear  flippers. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  is  nearly  the  fame,  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  putting  on 
the  cafhove,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  form  a  bag  on  their  backs,  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  their  children  ;  and  this  they  are  able  to  do,  and  perform  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  family  at  the  fame  time.  Their  hair,  which  is  black,  is  worn  in  different  plaits, 
and  is  covered  with  a  handkerchief  tied  clofe  to  their  head.  They  are  very  fond  of 
gold  and  filver  trinkets  when  they  can  obtain  them,  and  none  of  them  are  without  a 
number  of  bead  necklaces.  Their  children  go  quite  naked  till  the  age  of  nine  or  ten, 
when  they  are  initiated  in  the  drudgery  of  their  parents. 

The  mode  of  living  amongft  thefe  people  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Moors  in 
towns,  cufcofou  being  their  principal  diet.  Befides  this,  however,  they  eat  camels  and 
foxes  flefh,  and  fometimes  even  cats  have  fallen  victims  ,to  their  voracity.  They  ufe 
barley  bread,  which  is  prepared  without  yeaft  or  leaven,  and  baken  in  an  earthen  difh 
in  the  fhape  of  a  cake. 

The  complexion  of  the  Arabs  is  a  dark  brown,  or  rather  olive-colour.  Their  fea- 
tures, from  their  more  active  life,  have  ftronger  expreffion  and  fewer  marks  of  effemi- 
nacy than  thofe  of  the  Moors  in  towns.  Their  eyes  are  black,  and  their  teeth  in 
general  white  and  regular. 

The  ill  effects  of  ltrong  family  prejudices,  and  of  that  narrow  and  exclufive  difpofi- 
tion  which  accompanies  them,  is  ftrongly  marked  in  thefe  little  focieties.  Every  camp 
beholds  its  neighbour  with  deteftation  or  contempt.  Perpetual  feuds  arife  between 
the  inhabitants  of  each,  and  too  commonly  are  productive  of  bloodfhed,  and  the  moft 
extravagant  outrages.  When  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  contefts  proceeds  to  open  acts 
of  violence,  it  feldom  terminates  till  the  Emperor  has  taken  a  fhare  in  the  difpute. 
Whoever  is  the  author,  he  at  lead  generally  derives  advantages  from  thefe  difienfions; 
for,  independent  of  the  corporal  punifhment  which  he  inflicts,  he  alfo  iinpofes  heavy 
fines  upon  the  contending  tribes,  which  proves  the  moft  effectual  mode  of  pacifying 
the  combatants. 

Befides  what  the  Emperor  gains  in  this  way,  which  is  frequently  confiderable,  he 
likewife  receives  annually  the  tenth  of  every  article  of  confumption  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  country  ;  he  alfo  fometimes  exacts  an  extraordinary  impoft,  anfwering 
in  value  to  about  the  fortieth  part  of  every  article  they  poflefs,  which  is  levied  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  his  troops.  Befides  thefe  levies,  thefe  unfortunate  people  are 
liable  to  any  other  exaction  which  his  caprice  may  direct  him  to  impofe  upon  them, 
from  a  plea  of  pretended  or  real  neceffity.  The  firft  tax  (the  tenth)  is  paid  either  in 
corn  and  cattle,  or  in  money.     The  other  is  always  paid  in  corn  and  cattle. 

The  mode  pradtifed  by  the  Emperor  for  extorting  money  from  his  fubjects  is  very 
fimple  and  expeditious.  He  fends  orders  to  the  baihaw  or  governor  of  the  province 
to  pay  him  the  fum  he  wants  within  a  limited  time.  The  bafhaw  immediately  collects 
it,  and  fometimes  double  the  fum,  as  a  reward  to  his  own  induftry,  from  the  alcaides  of 
ihe  towns  and  fliaiks  of  the  encampments  in  the  province  which  he  commands.     The 
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example  of  the  baihaw  is  not  loft  upon  thefc  officers,  who  take  care  to  compenfate 
their  own  trouble  with  equal  liberality  from  the  pockets  of  the  fubjects ;  lb  that  by 
means  of  this  chain  of  defpotifm,  which  defcends  from  the  Emperor  to  the  mcaneft 
officer,  the  wretched  people  generally  pay  about  four  times  the  taxes  which  the  Em- 
peror receives — fo  little  gainers  are  arbitrary  monarchs  by  the  oppreffion  of  the 
public!  The  exactions  indeed  have  been  fometimes  fo  fevere,  that  the  Arabs  have 
pofitively  refufed  to  fatisfy  the  Emperor's  demands,  and  have  obliged  him  to  fend  3 
party  of  foldiers  to  enforce  them.  Yv'henever  he  is  forced  to  this  extremity,  the 
foldiers  never  fail  to  give  full  fcopc  to  their  love  of  plunder. 

When  a  ftranger  fleeps  in  one  of  thefc  camps,  he  refts  in  the  moft  perfect  fafety; 
for  if  he  lofes  the  leaft  article,  or  is  ia  any  refpeft  injured,  all  the  Arabs  of  the  camp 
become  anfwerable  for  it.  So  that  a  foreigner  travels  with  much  greater  fecurity 
under  the  protection  of  government  in  this  empire,  than  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
which  arc  more  civilized. 

The  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world  furniffi  great  plenty  of  water-fowi  and  eels. 
The  manner  of  catching  the  latter  being  in  fome  degree  curious,  I  fhall  trefpafs  upon 
the  reader's  patience  while  I  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 

A  fort  of  lkiff,  about  fix  feet  long  and  two  broad,  is  formed  of  bundles  of  reeds  and 
rulhes,  rudely  joined  together,  leaving  only  fufficient  room  to  contain  the  man.  The 
fkiff  gradually  narrows  off  towards  the  head,  wh  r  it  terminates  in  a  point  which  is 
bent  upwards  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  turn  of  a  fcate.  It  is  guided  and  managed 
entirelv  by  one  long  pole,  and  from  its  lightnefs  is  capable  of  very  quick  motion.  For 
the  immediate  purpofe  of  taking  the  eels,  a  number  of  ftrong  canes  are  fixed  together, 
with  a  barbed  iron  in  each,  and  with  this  inftrument,  as  foon  as  the  eels  are  obferved 
in  the  water,  the  man  immediately  flrikes  at  them  with  great  dexterity,  and  generally 
with  fuccefs. 

Almoft  the  whole  employment  of  the  Arabs  confifls  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
adjacent  to  their  camps,  and  in  the  grazing  of  their  cattle.  The  grounds  at  a  diftance 
from  the  lakes,  by  the  burning  of  the  ftubble  in  the  autumn,  and  a  flight  turning  up 
of  the  earth  with  a  wooden  plough-fharc,  produce  good  crops  of  barley  and  wheat ; 
and  by  thefe  means  the  Arabs  procure  not  only  fufficient  for  their  confumption,  but 
are  even  enabled  to  bring  a  part  for  fale  to  the  neighbouring  markets.  Near  the 
marines  and  lakes  their  flocks  and  herds  find  a  very  rich  pafture,  which,  from  the 
number  of  every  fpecies  which  I  obferved,  added  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  beauty  of 
the  romantic  feene. 

With  refpect  to  their  markets,  they  have  fpots  of  ground  fixed  upon  for  that  purpofe 
within  a  few  hours  ride  of  their  habitations,  where  once  a  week  all  the  neighbouring 
Arabs  tranfport  their  cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  and  corn  to  be  dilpofed  of,  and  fometimes 
meet  with  a  good  fale  from  the  Moorifh  merchants,  who  come  from  the  town  to  pur- 
chafe  cattle  and  grain. 

Were  the  Emperor  to  allow  a  free  exportation  of  corn,  with  moderate  duties,  and 
to  permit  the  people  to  enjoy  what  they  earn,  exacting  only  the  tax  allowed  him  by 
the  Koran,  of  a  tenth  on  each  article,  his  fubje&s  would  foon  become  very  rich,  and 
his  own  revenue  would  be  trebly  increafed.  The  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  every  grain  is 
computed  to  produce  an  hundred  fold;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  greater  demand 
for  this  article,  the  Arabs  fow  little  more  than  is  neceffary  for  their  own  life. 

The  only  guards  of  thefe  rude  habitations,  both  againlt  thieves  and  wild  beafts,  are 
dogs  of  a  very  large  and  fierce  fpecies.  If  thefe  animals  perceive  a  ftranger  approach 
the  camp,  they  furioufly  iffue  in  a  body  againft  him,  and  would  probably  tear  him  to 
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pieces,  were  they  not  reftrained,  and  called  off  by  their  owners.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  night  they  keep  up  an  inceffant  and  melancholy  barking  and  howling,  which, 
though  doubtlefs  very  ufeful,  in  keeping  their.mafters  upon  the  watch,  and  frightening 
away  wild  beafts,  yet,  when  united  to  the  lowing  of  the  herds  and  neighing  of  the 
horfes  which  occupy  the  vacant  fpaces  of  the  camp,  certainly  tends  to  deprefs  the 
fpirits,  and  impede  that  reft  which  the  fatigue  attending  thofc  journies  naturally 
requires. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  we  quitted  the  habitations 
of  thefe  hofpitable  Arabs,  and  travelled  on  to  Mamora,  where  we  arrived  about  fix 
the  fame  evening.  The  greater  part  of  this  day's  journey  afforded  us  a  continuation  of 
nearly  the  fame  appearances  with  that  of  the  preceding  day. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  we  obferved  on  each  fide  of  the  lakes  feveral  fanftuaries 
of  Moorifh  faints.  Thefe  fanctuaries  are  ftone  buildings  of  about  ten  yards  fquare, 
whitened  over,  with  a  cupola  at  the  top,  containing  in  them  the  body  of  the  faint. 

A  veneration  for  perfons  of  eminent  fanctity  has  pervaded  all  nations  and  all  religions 
of  the  world.  The  Mahometan  religion  appears  as  little  favourable  to  this  fpecL-s  of 
fuperftition  as  moft  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  it  fo  tenacioufly  infills  on  the 
unity  of  God,  and  fo  ftrittly,  inhibits  all  creatures  whatever  from  participating  in  the 
honours  which  are  due  only  to  the  Deity.  Some  degree  of  idolatry,  however,  will 
prevail  in  every  rude  nation.  When,  therefore,  a  Mahometan  faint  dies,  he  is  buried 
with  the  utmoft  folemnity,  and  a  chapel  is  erected  over  his  grave,  which  place  after- 
wards becomes  more  facred  than  even  the  mofques  themfelves. 

If  the  moft  atrocious  criminal  takes  refuge  in  one  of  thefe  chapels,  or  fandtuaries,  his 
perfon  is  fecure.  The  Emperor  himfelf,  who  rarely  fcruples  to  employ  any  means 
whatever  that  may  ferve  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe,  feldom  violates  the  privilege  of 
thefe  places.  When  a  Moor  is  oppreffed  by  any  mental  or  bodily  affliction,  he  applies 
to  the  neareft  fanftuary,  and  afterwards  returns  home  with  his  mind  calm  and  com- 
forted, expecting  to  derive  fome  confiderable  benefit  from  the  prayers  which  he  has 
offered  there:  and  in  all  defperate  cafes  the  fandtuary  is  the  laft  refort. 

Saints  in  Barbary  are  of  two  kinds.  The  firft  are  thofe  who  by  frequent  ablutions, 
prayers,  and  other  acts  of  devotion,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
piety.  Too  many  of  thefe  are  artful  hypocrites,  who  under  the  mafk  of  religion 
practife  the  moft  flagrant  immoralities.  There  are,  however,  inftances  of  fome  among 
them,  whofe  practices  accord  in  general  with  their  profeflion,  and  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  attend  upon  the  fick,  and  affift  the  neceflitous  and  unhappy.  From  fuch 
as  thefe  the  fevere  fpirit  of  philofophy  itfelf  will  fcarcely  withhold  refpect  and  ve- 
neration. 

Idiots  and  madmen  form  the  fecond  clafs  of  faints.  In  every  ftate  of  fociety,  in- 
deed, an  opinion  has  been  prevalent,  that  perfons  afflicted  with  thefe  mental  complaints 
were  under  the  influence  of  fuperior  powers.  The  oracles  and  prophets  of  the  heathen 
world  derived  their  celebrity  from  this  circumftance ;  and  even  among  the  lower  claffes 
in  our  own  country  we  frequently  have  to  encounter  a  fimilar  prejudice.  In  con- 
formity, therefore,  with  thefe  notions,  fo  natural  to  uncultivated  man,  the  Moors 
confider  thefe  unhappy  perfons  as  being  under  the  fpecial  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
divinely  infpired.  Superftition  here,  as  perhaps  in  fome  other  inftances,  becomes 
admirably  fubfervient  to  humanity  and  charity.  In  confequence  of  this  prejudice,  the 
moft  friendlefs  and  unprotected  race  of  mortals  find  friends  and  protectors  in  the 
populace  themfelves.  They  are  fed  and  cloathed  gratis  wherever  they  wander,  and 
are  fometimes  loaded  with   prefents.     A  Moor  might  with  as  much  fafety  offer  an 
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infult  to  the  Emperor  himfelf,  as  attempt  by  any  feverity  to  reftrain  even  the  irregulari- 
ties of  thefe  reputed  prophets. 

It  muft  not  however  be  diffembled,  that  opinions  which  have  not  their  bafis  in 
reafon  and  philofophy  are  felJom  found  to  operate  uniformly  for  the  advantage  of 
fociety.  Independent  of  the  wide  fcope  which  thefe  fuperftitious  notions  afford  to 
hvpocrify,  numberlefe  are  the  evils  with  which  they  are  attended,  fince  whatever  mif- 
chiet  thefe  fuppofed  minifters  of  heaven  may  perpetrate,  their  perfons  are  always 
facred.  It  is  not  long  fince  there  was  a  faint  at  Morocco,  whofe  conllant  amufement 
was  to  wound  and  kill  whatever  perfons  unfortunately  fell  in  his  way  ;*•  yet,  in  fpite  of 
the  many  fatal  confequences  from  his  infanity,  he  was  ftill  fuffered  to  go  at  large. 
Such  was  the  malignity  of  his  difpofition,  that  while  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  pravcr 
he  would  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  his  rofary  round  the  neck  of  fome  perfon 
within  his  reach,  with  an  intent  to  ftrangle  him.  While  I  refided  at  Morocco,  I 
fenfibly  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  coming  within  the  vicinity  of  thefe  faints, 
as  they  feemed  to  take  a  particular  pleafure  in  iniulting  and  annoying  Chriftians. 

Befides  thefe,  I  may  mention  under  the  head  of  faints  or  prophets,  the  marabouts, 
a  clafs  of  impoftors  who  pretend  to  (kill  in  magic,  and  are  highly  efteemed  by  the 
natives.  They  lead  an  indolent  life,  are  the  venders  of  fpells  and  charms,  and  live 
by  the  credulity  of  the  populace. 

There  is  aifo  among  thefe  people  a  fet  of  itinerant  mountaineers,  who  pretend  to 
be  the  favourites  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  that  no  kind  of  venomous  creature 
can  hurt  them.  But  the  moft  fmgular  of  this  clafs  are  the  fidi  nafir,  or  fnake-eaters, 
who  exhibit  in  public  upon  market-days,  and  entertain  the  crowd  by  eating  live  fnakes, 
and  performing  juggling  deceptions.  I  was  once  prefent  at  this  ftrange  fpecies  of 
amufement.  and  few  a  man,  in  the  courfe  of  two  h^urs,  eat  a  living  ferpent  of  four 
feet  in  length.  He  danced  to  the  found  of  wild  mufic,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  with  a 
variety  of  odd  jeftures  and  contortions,  feveral  times  round  the  circle  formed  by  the 
fpectarors.  He  theu  began  his  attack  upon  the  tail,  after  he  had  recited  a  fhort 
p;a\ er,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  multitude.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  at 
intervals,  till  he  had  entirely  devoured  the  fnake. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  digreffion  :  I  now  return  to  the  courfe  of  my  narrative. — Early 
in  the  evening  of  the  51  h  we  arrived  at  Mamora,  which  js  diftant  about  fixty-four 
mil  s  from  Larache.  b  is  fituated  upon  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saboe,  the 
waters  of  which  gradually  widening  in  their  courfe,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  at  this  place, 
and  lorm  a  harbour  for  fmall  veffels. 

Mamora,  like  the  generality  of  the  Moorifh  towns  through  which  I  paffed,  contains 
Bttle  w  rthy  of  obfervation.  While  it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Portugueze  it  was 
tncom  paffed  by  a  double  wall,  which  Mill  remains ;  it  had  alfo  other  fortifications, 
which  are  deftroyed.     At  prefent  it  poffeffes  only  a  fmall  fort  on  the  fa-fide. 

The  fertile  paftures,  the   extenfive  waters  and   plantations  which  we  palled  in  our 
way  hither,  have  alreadv  been  remarked.     The  vicinity  of  Mamora  is  equally  enchant- 
ing.    What  a  delightful  refidence  would  it  be,  if  the  country  had  not  the  misfortune 
'own  under  an  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  government. 

In  the  morning,  between  eight  and  nine,  we  mounted  our  mules,  leaving  Mamora, 
and  directing  our  comic  to  Sallee,  where  we  arrived  between  one  and  two  at  noon, 
after  having  travelled  over  a  fpace  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  road  between  Mamora 
and  Sallee  is  in  excellent  order,  and  tolerably  pleafant.  It  extends  along  a  vale,  towards 
which  the  hills  gently  flope  on  each  fide. 

Withitt 
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Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Sallee,  we  arrived  at  an  aquedutt,  which  the  native' 
mTert  to  have  been  built  many  years  ago  by  the  Moors  ;  but  from  its  ftyle,  and  ftriking 
marks  of  antiquity,  it  bears  more  the  refemblance  of  a  piece  of  Roman  architecture. 
Its  walls,  which  are  remarkable  thick  and  high,  extend  in  length  for  about  halt  a 
mile,  and  have  three  ftupendous  archways  opening  to  the  road,  through  one  ot  which 
we  palFed  on  our  way  to  Sallee.  Although  time  has  laid  its  destructive  hand  in  fomc 
degree  on  this  ancient  piece  of  architecture,  yet  it  ftill  ferves  the  purpofe  of  fupplying 
the  town  of  Sallee  with  excellent  water. 

CHAR  III.  —  Defcription  of  Sallee.  —  Piracies.  —  Curious  Letter  cf  Muley  Zidan 
to  Kin?;  Charles  I.  —  Brutal  Canducl  of  a  Muleteer.  —  Handfome  Behaviour  of  the 
French  Conful.  —  Defcription  of  Rabat.  — Journey  from  Rabat  to  Mogodore. —  Violent 
Storm.  —  Ruins' of  Fadala.  —  Dar  Beyda.  —  Azamore.  —  Melancholy  Anecdote  of  an 
EngHfli  Surgeon.  —  Mazagan.  —  Dyn  Medina  Rabtza.  —  Sqffi.  —  General  State  of 
the  Country.  —  Defcription  of  Mogodore. 

THE  name  of  Sallee  is  famous  in  hiftory,  and  has  decorated  many  a  well-told  tale. 
Thofe  piratical  vcffels  which  were  fitted  out  from  this  port,  and  which  were  known 
bv  the  name  of  Sallee  rovers,  were  long  the  terror  of  the  mercantile  world.  Equally 
dreaded  for  their  valour  and  their  cruelty,  the  adventurers  who  navigated  thefe  fwift 
and  formidable  veffels  depopulated  the  ocean,  and  even  dared  fometimes  to  extend 
their  devaluations  to  the  Chriftian  coafts.  As  plunder  was  their  fole  aim,  in  the 
acquifition  of  it  nothing  impeded  their  career.  Human  life  was  of  no  value  in  their 
«ftimation,  or  if  it  was  fometimes  fpared,  it  was  not  through  any  fentiment  of  jultice 
or  compaflion,  but  only  that  it  might  be  protracted  in  the  molt  wretched  of  fituations, 
as  the  hopelefs  flave  to  the  luxury  and  caprice  of  a  fellow-mortal.  The  town  of 
Sallee  in  its  prefentftate,  though  large,  prefents  nothing  worthy  the  obfervation  of  the 
traveller,  except  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  fronting  the  fea,  and  a 
redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
penetrates  feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country. 

On  the  fide  oppofite  to  Sallee  is  fituated  the  town  of  Rabat,  which  formerly 
partook  equally  with  Sallee  in  its  piratical  depredations,  and  was  generally  confounded 
with  it.  While  Sallee  and  Rabat  were  thus  formidable,  they  were  what  might  be 
termed  independent  ftates,  paying  only  a  very  fmall  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  and 
barely  acknowledging  him  for  their  Sovereign.  This  ftate  of  independence  un- 
doubtedly gave  uncommon  vigour  to  their  piratical  exertions.  Few  will  take  much 
pains,  or  encounter  great  rifks  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  without  the  certainty  of 
enjoying  it  unmolefted.  Sidi  Mahomet,  however,  when  prince,  fubdued  thefe  towns, 
and  annexed  them  to  the  empire.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  piracies  ;  for  when 
thofe  defperate  mariners  Felt  the  uncertainty  of  pofleffing  any  length  of  time  their 
captures,  they  no  longer  became  folicitous  to  acquire  them  ;  and  at  length,  when  the 
man  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  privileges  became  Emperor,  he  put  a  total  ftop 
to  their  depredations,  by  declaring  himfelf  at  peace  with  all  Europe.  Since  that 
period  the  entrance  of  the  river  has  been  fo  gradually  filling  -up  with  fand  warned 
in  by  the  fea,  that  was  it  poffible  for  thefe  people  to  recover  their  independence, 
it  would  incapacitate  them  from  carrying  on  their  piracies  to  their  former  extent  *. 

Having 

*  In  perufing  the  manufcripts  of  a  gentleman  lately  deceafeJ,  wlio  formerly  rtfided  a  number  of  years 
in  ibis  empire,  it  appears  that  Sallee    was,  fo  far   back  as   the  year   164S,  eminent  for  its  piracies  and 

,  independence, 
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Having  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  De  Rocher,  the  French  conful-general, 
I  was  ferried  over  the  river  to  Rabat,  where  he  refides,  and  met  with  a  very  polite 
reception.  Upon  landing  my  baggage  a  very  warm  difpute  arofe  between  the  mule- 
teer and  my  interpreter,  concerning  the  method  of  packing  it  on  the  mules  again, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  it  to  the  conful's  houfe.  Both  parties  appeared  fo  very 
ftrenuous  in  their  caufe,  that  neither  of  them  paid  any  attention  to  my  interference  ; 
and  it  was  at  length  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  muleteer  (truck  my  interpreter. 
Upon  feeing  this,  I  could  no  longer  remain  a  filent  fpectator,  and  I  have  reafon  to 


independence,  and  that  it  became  an  object  of conqueft  to  the  monarch  of  that  time.     He  exprcfles  himfelf 
in  thefe  words.  — 

"  Splice  ie  a  city  in  the  province  of  Fez,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Sala,  on  which  it  is 
fituatcd,  near  its  influx  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  a  place  of  good  commerce,  till  addicting  ftfelf 
entirely  to  piracy,  and  revolting  from  its  allegiance  to  its  foveieign  Muley  Zidan,  that  prince,  in  the 
year  16^8,  difpatchtd  an  embaffy  to  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  rcquefling  him  to  fend  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  to  lie  before  the  town,  while  he  attacked  it  by  land.  This  requefl  being  confented  to,  the 
city  was  foon  reduced,  the  fortifications  dcmoliflied,  and  the  kader3  of  the  rebellion  put  to  death.  The 
year  following  the  Emperor  fent  another  ambaflador  to  England,  with  a  prefent  of  Barbary  horfea,  and 
three  hundred  Chriftian  flaves,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter.  I  infert  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
loftinefs  of  the  Moorilh  ftyle,  and  becaufe  it  leads  me  to  think,  that  Muley  Zidan  was  a  more  enlightened 
prince  than  moft  of  his  predecefTors,  Neither  the  addrefs,  iignature,  nor  reception  it  met  with 
at  our  court,  is  expreffed  in  the  manufcript.  It  appears  to  be  a  modern  translation,  and  is  a* 
follows. 

'*  The  King  of  Morocco's  Letter  to  King  Charles  the  Firil  of  England,  1649.     Muley  Zidan. 

"  When  thefe  our  letters  (hall  be  fo  happy  as  to  come  to  Your  Majefty's  fight,  I  wifli  the  fpirit  of  the 
righteous  God  may  fo  direct  your  mind,  that  you  may  joyfully  embrace  the  mcflage  I  fend.  The  regal 
power  allotted  to  us,  makes  us  common  fervants  to  our  Creator,  then  of  thofe  people  whom  we  govern  ; 
fo  obferving  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  we  deliver  bleflings  to  the  world  in  providing  for  the  public  good 
of  our  eftatcs;  we  magnify  the  honour  of  God,  like  the  celeflial  bodies,  which,  though  they  have  much 
veneration,  yet  ferve  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  world.  It  is  the  excellency  of  our  office  to  be  inlliuments, 
whereby  happinefs  is  delivered  unto  the  nation?.  Pardon  me,  Sir!  This  is  not  to  indruct,  for'I  know  I 
fptak  to  one  of  a  mote  clear  and  quick  light  than  myfelf;  but  I  fpeak  this,  becaufe  God  hath  pleafed  to 
grant  me  a  happy  victory  over  fome  part  of  thofe  rebellious  pirates,  that  fo  long  have  moleftcd  the 
peaceable  trade  of  Europe  ;  and  hath  prcfented  further  occalion  to  root  out  the  generation  of  thofe,  who 
have  been  fo  pernicious  to  the  good  of  our  nations:  I  mean,  fince  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  befo  atifpicioui 
in  our  beginnings,  in  the  conqueft  ot  Sallee,  that  we  might  join  and  proceed  in  hope  of  like  fuccefs  in  the 
war  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  other  places;  dens  and  receptacles  for  the  inhuman  villanics  of  thofe  who 
abhor  rule  and  government.  Herein  while  we  interrupt  the  corruption  of  malignant  fpirits  of  the  world, 
we  (hall  glorify  the  great  God,  and  perform  a  duty  that  will  fhine  as  glorious  as  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
all  the  earth  may  fee  and  reverence  :  a  work  that  (hall  aleend  as  fweet  as  the  perfume  of  the  moil  preciout 
odours,  in  the  noftrils  of  the  Lord  :  a  work  whofe  memory  fliall  be  reverenced  fo  long  as  there  (hall  be 
any  remaining  among  men  :  a  work  grateful  and  happy  to  men  who  love  and  honour  the  piety  and  virtue 
of  noble  minds.  This  action  I  here  willingly  prefent  to  you,  whofe  piety  and  virtues  equal  the  greatnefs 
of  your  power  ;  that  we,  who  arc  vicegerents  to  the  great  and  mighty  God,  may  hand  in  hand  triumph  in 
the  glory  which  the  action  prefents  unto  us.  —  Now,  becaufe  the  ifiands  which  you  govern,  have  been 
ever  famous  for  the  unconquercd  (Ircngth  of  their  (hipping,  I  have  fent  this  my  trully  (ervant  and  ambaf- 
fsdor,  to  know  whether,  in  your  princely  wifdom,  you  (hall  think  fit  to  affilt  me  with  fuch  forces  by  fea, 
as  (hall  be  anfwerable  to  thofe  I  provide  by  land  ;  which  if  you  pleafe  to  grant,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Lord  of  Hods  will  protect  and  afiilt  thole  that  fight  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe.  Nor  ought  you  to  think  this 
llrangc,  that  I,  who  fo  much  reverenced  the  peace  and  accord  of  nations,  fhould  exhort  to  war.  Your 
great  prophet,  Chrill  Jefus,  was  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the  Lord  and  giver  of  peace  ; 
which  may  lignify  unto  you,  that  he  who  is  a  lover  and  maintainer  of  peace,  mull  always  appear  with  the 
terror  of  his  fword,  and,  wading  through  feas  of  blood,  mull  arrive  at  tranquillity.  This  madejaip.es 
your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  fo  happily  renowned  among  nations.  —  It  was  the  noble  fame  of  y  ur 
princely  virtues,  which  refounds  to  the  utmofl  corners  of  the  earth,  tha  perfuaded  me  to  invite  you  to 
partake  ot  that  bleffing,  wherein  I  boail  myfelf  moll  happy.  I  wilh  God  may  heap  the  riches  of  bis  blelfinrg 
on  you,  incrcafc  your  happinefs  with  your  days,  and  hereafter  perpetuate  the  greatnefa  of  your  name  111 
all  age»." 
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fear  my  warmth  was  almofl  as  intemperate  as  that  of  the  difputants.  The  blow  was 
given  in  fo  brutal  a  manner,  that  I  could  with  difficulty  reftrain  myfelf  from  imme- 
diately returning  it.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  I  (till  pofTeflcd  fuflicient  coolnefs 
to  reflect  on  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  proceeding,  and  1  directed  one  of  my  Moorifh 
foldiers  to  punifh  the  muleteer.  By  means  of  long  leather  ftraps  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  my  negro  deputy  performed  his  part  fo  well  on  the  back  of  the 
delinquent,  that  he  was  loon  glad  to  tall  on  his  knees,  and  intreat  a  pardon  both 
from  myfelf  and  the  interpreter.  I  was  more  defirous  of  punifhing  this  infult  for  the 
fake  of  eftablifhing  my  authority  and  confequence  with  the  foldiers,  than  from  an 
intention  of  revenging  the  caufe  of  the  Jew,  for  I  could  not  find  out  which  of  the  dif- 
putants  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  as  my  attendants  had  on  two  or  three  former  occafions 
Ihewn  a  difpofition  to  be  troubiefome,  and  as  fo  glaring  an  indignity  was  offered  to 
the  perfon  who  looked  up  to  me  for  protection,  I  was  determined  to  avail  myfelf  of 
this  opportunity  of  convincing  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  me  every  attention. 

Mr.  De  Rocher,  who  refides  in  an  excellent  houfe  built  at  the  expence  of  his 
court,  and  who  is  the  only  European  in  the  place,  has  happily  blended  original 
Englilh  hofpitality  with  that  eafy  politenefs  which  characterizes  his  own  nation.  He 
gave  me  fo  preffing  an  invitation  to  fpend  another  day  with  him,  that  though  anxious 
to  make  an  end  of  my  journey,  I  could  not  refill  his  urgent  folicitation^. 

The  town  of  Rabat,  whole  walls  enclofe  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  is  defended  on 
the  fea  fide  by  three  forts  tolerably  well  finifhed,  which  were  erected  fome  little  time 
ago  by  an  Englilh  renegado,  and  furnifhed  with  guns  from  Gibraltar.  The  houfes  in 
general  are  good,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy.  The  Jews,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  this  place,  are  generally  in  better  circumltances  than  thofe  of  Larache  or 
Tangier,  and  their  women  are  by  far  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  town  which  I 
faw  in  this  empire.  I  was  introduced  to  one  family  in  particular,  where,  out  of  eight 
fillers,  Nature  had  been  fo  lavifli  to  them  all,  that  I  felt  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
which  was  the  handfomefl.  A  combination  of  regular  features,  clearnefs  of  com- 
plexion, and  exprefiive  black  eyes,  gave  them  a  ditlinguifhed  pre-eminence  over  their 
nation  in  general ;  and  their  perfons,  though  not  improved  by  the  advantages  which 
the  European  ladies  derive  from  drefs,  were  (till  replete  with  grace  and  elegance. 

The  caftle,  which  is  very  extenfive,  contains  a  ftrong  building,  formerly  ufed  by 
the  late  Emperor  as  his  principal  treafury,  and  a  noble  terrace,  which  commands  an 
extenfive  profpect  of  the  town  of  Sallee,  the  ocean,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countrv. 
There  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  another  caftle,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Jacob 
Almonzor,  one  of  their  former  emperors,  and  of  which  at  prefent  very  little  remains 
but  its  walls,  containing  within  them  fome  very  ftrong  magazines  for  powder  and 
naval  ftores.  On  the  outfide  of  thefc  walls  is  a  very  high  and  fquare  tower,  hand- 
fomely  built  of  cut-ftone,  and  called  the  tower  of  Hafien.  From  the  workmanfhip  of 
this  tower,,  contrafted  with  the  other  buildings,  a  very  accurate  idea  may  be  formed 
how  greatly  the  Moors  have  degenerated  from  their  former  fplendour  and  tafte  fur 
architecture. 

In  the  evening  the  conful  introduced  me  to  Sidi  Mohamet  Ellendi,  the  Emperor's 
prime  minifter,  who  was  at  Rabat,  on  his  way  to  Tangier.  I  found  him  a  well-bred 
man  ;  and  he  received  me  very  gracioufly.  After  fome  converfation  on  the  purpofe  of 
my  journey,  he  defired  I  would  feel  his  pulfe,  and  acquaint  him  whether  or  not  he 
was  in  health.  Upon  alluring  him  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  he  exprtffed  in  ftrong 
terms  the  obligation  I  had  conferred  upon  him  by  fuch  agreeable  information ;  and 

13  having 
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having  wifhed  me  fuccefs   in   my  journey  and  enterprize,    we  mutually  took  our 
leave. 

I  availed  myfelf  of  my  delay  at  Rabat  to  get  the  lame  mule  changed,  and  directed 
my  negro  foldiers  to  arrange  our  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  might  leave  the 
place  early  the  next  morning.  Mr.  De  Rochcr,  in  addition  to  the  kindnefs  I  had 
already  experienced,  ordered  a  quantity  of  bread,  which  at  this  place  is  remarkably 
good,  to  be  packed  up  for  my  ufe,  as  well  as  a  proportionable  fhare  of  cold  meat,  and 
as  much  wine  as  we  could  conveniently  carry  with  us.  This  feafonable  fupply  lafted 
me  three  days,  and  gave  me  time  to  recover  in  fome  degree  my  former  relifh  for  fowls 
and  eggs. 

Though  I  muft  acknowledge  that  the  attention  and  comforts  which  I  experienced 
during  my  fhort  itay  at  Rabat  proved  a  great  relief,  after  the  inconveniences  I  had 
undergone  in  travelling  thither,  yet  on  the  whole,  I  perhaps  fuffered  more  from  the 
idea  of  having  fimilar  inconveniences  to  thofe  I  had  already  experienced  (till  to  encoun- 
ter, without  a  profpect  of  a  Qmilar  alleviation,  than  if  I  had  continued  the  whole 
journey  in  an  uninterrupted  ifate.  The  confideration  that  I  was  to  pafs  day  after  day 
through  a  country  where  there  is  little  to  amufe  the  eye  ;  that  I  had  no  companion 
with  whom  I  could  converfe,  or  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  fentiments  ;  and 
that  I  was  to  trtvel  the  whole  day  at  the  tedious  pace  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  at 
fon  of  the  year  when  the  coldnefs  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  was  a  very  in- 
different preparation  for  the  heats  which  fucceeded  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  altogether 
preffed  fo  ftrongly  upon  my  mind,  that  I  muft  confefs  I  could  not  help  experiencing 
a  confiderable  dejection  of  fpirits  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Rabat  *. 

In  confequence  of  the  indolence  of  my  attendants,  my  baggage  was  not  completely 
packed  up  on  the  eighth  till  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  I  left  the 
hofpitable  roof  of  Mr.  De  Rocher,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey  for  Dar  Beyda,  the 
next  town  which  offered  itfelf  on  my  way  to  Mogodore. 

*  The  Abbe  Poiret's  remarks  on  travelling  in  Barbary  are  fo  appofite  and  fojufl,  that  I  truft  I  (hall 
be  excufed  for  introducing  a  quotation  from  that  author.  —  In  one  of  his  letters  he  fays,  "  I  have  never 
lu. own  lo  well  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  pohflied  nation,  as  fince  I  have  nlided 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Never  ha3  the  convenience  of  our  highways  (truck  mc  fo  much  as  when  I 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  through  thick  woods  and  deep  marftits.  How  much  would  a  peregrination  of 
eight  day,  in  the  manner  I  have  travelled  for  fome  time  pall,  change  the  ideas  of  thofe  delicate  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  continually  complaining  of  bad  inns,  and  of  the  fatigues  they  endure  in  their  journks ! 
In  this  country  there  are  neither  Inns,  poft-chaifes,  nor  obliging  and  attentive  landlord;.  One  mult  not 
ft  to  find  here  broad  highways,  beaten  and  fliady  paths,  or  places  for  repoling  and  refreshing  one's- 
t  li  ;  too  happy,  if.  ar  the  end  or  a  fatiguing  journey,  one  can  meet  with  a  fmal]  hut,  or  a  wretched 
couch  !      But  this  is  fcldom  to  be  expected." 

Again,  in  another  letter,  "  How  often  muft  you  depart  in  the  morning,  without  knowing  where  you. 
will  arrive  in  the  evening  !  How  often,  lofing  yourfclf  in  thefe  deferts,  muft  you  fearch  out  your  way 
amidft  thorny  brakes,  thick  fore  IK,  and  deep  rocks ;  fometimes  (lopped  by  a  river  which  you  muft  wade 
through,  by  a  lake  which  you  mult  walk  round,  or  by  a  marfll  which  you  cannot  crols  without  danger  ! 
Sometimes  fcorched  by  the  luu,  or  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  at  others  dying  with  third,  without  brib- 
able to  find  the  fmallelt  fpring  to  quench  it  !  If  you  carry  no  provisions  with  you,  it  will  be  impoffible 
for  you  to  take  any  rcfreftiment  before  night.     This  is  the  only  time  at  which  the  Moors  make  .1  regular 

up  ill,   or  can  "iler  any  food  to  a  II ranger.      But  when  night  arrives,   that  period  of  repofe  for  the  trav<  Her 

in  Europe,  it  is  not  fo  for  th  African  traveller,  lie  muft  then  choofe  out  a  dry  lit  nation,  and  «  II 
flickered,  to  ereft  his  tent ;  he  muft  unfaddle  his  horfeB,  unload  his  mules,  em  wood,  I  take 

every  precaution  that  prudence  diftates,  to  defend  himfelf  again  ft  ferocious  animals  ai  It  is 

fafelt  to  encamp  not  far  from  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  when  one  can  find  them.  Thej  furnifh  many 
fuccouis  when  they  are  tractable,  and  they  are  always  fo  when  they  fee  one  with  a  fufficient  guard." — Sec 
a  tranllation  of  the  Abbe  Poiret's  Tiavels  through  Barbary,  Letter  the  8th. 
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With  all  the  inconveniences  which  I  had  hitherto  experienced,  I  had  reafon  to 
think  myfelf  very  fortunate  in  having  fuch  fine  weather;  for  this  was  the  feafon  when 
the  heavy  rains  ufually  come  on,  and  when  a  fhower  of  half  an  hour's  continuance 
would  wet  more  than  the  rain  of  a  whole  day  in  England.  Dry  weather  had  accom- 
panied us  the  whole  of  the  road  from  Tangier  to  Rabat,  and  the  heat  from  the  hours 
of  eleven  to  three  was  violent ;  but,  as  I  have  juft  before  obferved,  previous  to  and 
after  thofe  hours  the  air  was  uncommonly  cool.  As  an  alleviation  to*  the  great  heat, 
we  found  the  water-melons  and  pomegranates  between  Rabat  and  Mogodore  of  a  moft 
delicious  flavour,  and  of  particular  ule  in  allaying  the  exceflivc  third,  and  removing 
the  fatigue  we  experienced  from  the  journey.  Thefe  fruits  grow  common  in  the 
open  ground,  and  we  only  paid  two  blanquils,  or  three  pence  Englilh  a  piece,  for 
water-melons,  which  were  fufhciently  large  to  ferve  half  a  dozen  people.  I  could  not 
help  obferving  how  provident  nature  has  been,  in  granting  in  fuch  plenty,  fruits  fo 
well  calculated  for  the  natives  of  warm  climates.  Indeed  many  of  the  poor  in  this 
country  have  fcarcely  any  other  provifions  than  fruit  and  bread. 

At  the  time  of  our  departure  the  appearance  in  the  atmofphere  promifed  us  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  fame  fine  weather  we  had  hitherto  experienced  ;  and  it  continued  fo 
till  we  had  pafled  three  fmall  ftreams,  which  the  Moors  named  the  Hitcumb,  Sherrat, 
and  Bornica.  Thefe,  after  the  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  fwell  out  into  deep  and 
rapid  rivers,  and  are  frequently  rendered  totally  impaflable,  except  in  boats  or  on 
rafts.  About  five  in  the  evening,  however,  very  heavy  and  black  clouds  began  to 
aflemble,  and  very  fhortly  after  followed  a  moll  fevere  ftorm.  It  was  a  dreadful 
union  of  wind,  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  From  darknefs  approaching  faff, 
upon  us,  we  became  very  anxious  to  find  out  a  place  of  fafety  where  we  might  pitch 
our  tent,  and  for  that  purpofe  fpurred  our  beafts ;  but  no  excitement  from  the  fpur  or 
whip  could  induce  them  to  face  the  ftorm,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  full  hour  in 
a  ftate  of  inactivity,  till  its  violence  was  over.  We  then  pufhed  on  till  we  arrived 
at  a  couple  of  Arab  tents,  pitched  in  an  open  country  :  bad  as  this  fituation  was, 
we  however  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  fix  our  tent  for  the  night,  even  in  this  unfociable 
fpot. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  it  having  rained  the  whole  night,  we  were  detained  till 
between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning  in  drying  the  tent,  which,  from  its  being  quite 
wet,  was  become  too  heavy  for  the  mules  to  carry  with  the  other  baggage  ;  we  then 
purfucd  our  journey,  and  at  twelve  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Menfooria.  There  was 
formerly  a  caflle  on  this  fpot,  which  from  the  extent  of  its  walls,  and  a  fquare  tower 
which  form  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  building.  My 
foldiers  informed  me,  that  it  had  been  the  refidence  of  a  prince  who  was  in  oppofition 
to  his  fovcreign,  and  who  was  obliged  to  defert  it.  The  building  was  deftroyed  by 
the  then  reigning  Emperor,  and  the  intermediate  ground  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few 
negroes,  living  in  fmall  huts,  who  were  banifhed  thither  for  having  on  fome  occafion 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  Emperor.  In  an  arbitrary  country,  where  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  throne  depends  more  on  the  will  of  the  foldiers  than  on  the  rights  of 
fucceflion,  the  defpot  confiders  that  caftles  may  prove  rather  places  of  fecurity  for 
his  opponents,  than  of  any  great  utility  to  himfelf ;  he  therefore  either  fuffers  them  to 
decay,  or  deftroys  them  entirely,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  caprice.  Indeed 
every  town  through  which  I  pafled  in  the  empire  affords  flriking  marks  of  the  truth  of 
this  aflertion. 

Soon  after  our  leaving  Menfooria  we  came  up  to  Fadala,  having  forded  in  our  way 
the  river  Infefic.  Fadala,  whilit  its  ruins  exift,  will  be  a  lading  monument  of  Sidi  Maho- 
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net's  caprice.  It  confifts  of  the  (hell  of  a  town,  began  by  him  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  but  never  finifhed.  It  is  enclofed  within  a  (quare  wall,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
a  mofque  (the  only  building  that  was  completed)  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
like  thofe  of  Menfooria,  live  in  huts  in  the  intermediate  ground.  To  the  right  of 
Fadala  we  obferved  a  fmall  but  apparently*  neat  palace,  which  my  attendants  informed 
me  was  built  by  the  late  Emperor  for  his  occafional  ufe,  when  bufinefs  led  him  to 
travel  that  way. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  to  Dar  Beyda,  where  we  arrived  about  fix  in  the  even- 
ing, afforded  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  we  pafi'ed  over  a  double  bridge,  which 
is  the  only  piece  of  architecture  of  the  kind  that  I  faw  in  the  country.  It  is  the  work 
of  Sidi  Mahomet,  and  is  built  of  done.  The  country  between  Rabat  and  Dar  Beyda, 
a  diffance  of  about  44  miles,  is  one  continuation  of  barrennefs  and  rock. 

Dar  Beyda  is  a  fmall  fea-port  of  very  little  importance  ;  it  pofllffes,  however,  a  bay 
which  admits  veffels  of  pretty  confiderable  burthen  to  anchor  in  it  with  tolerable  fafety, 
except  when  the  wind  blows  hard  at  north-weft,  and  then  they  are  liable  to  be  driven 
on  (hore.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  governor,  who  was 
then  in  the  audience-chamber,  attending  to  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
offering  me  his  fervices,  and  begging  my  acceptance  of  a  few  fowls,  he  foon  left  us  in 
the  poffeflion  of  the  room,  where  we  flept  that  night. 

On  the  10th  of  O&obcr  we  departed  for  Azamore,  about  fifty-fix  miles  diftant, 
between  feven  and  eight  in  the  morning  ;  and  after  a  journey  of  two  days  came  up  to 
the  Morbcya,  at  the  mouth  and  fouthern  fide  of  which  is  fituatcd  Azamore.  The 
river  is  fo  wide  and  deep  here,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  ferried  over,  and  a  large  boat  is 
continually  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

We  had  no  fooner  got  all  our  baggage,  our  mules,  and  ourfelves  into  the  boat,  and 
were  ready  to  row  off,  than  a  moft  violent  diipute  arofe  between  my  Negro  foldiers  and 
the  ferry-men.  As  it  was  no  new  circumftancc  to  me  to  be  a  witnefs  to  thefe  alterca- 
tions, I  remained  very  quietly  in  the  boat  till  I  obferved  that  one  of  the  ferry-men  was 
putting  every  thing  on  ihore  again,  whilfl  another  was  collaring  one  of  the  foldiers. 
In  fact,  matters  were  proceeding  to  fuch  extremities,  that  I  thought  it  was  full  time  to 
interfere. 

Upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  farmed  the  river  from 
the  Emperor,  and  that  in  confequence  of  it  he  was  allowed  all  the  perquifites  of  the 
ferry  ;  that  my  foldiers  infilled  that  as  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  fervice,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  ferry  me,  my  baggage,  <kc.  over  the  river,  without  receiving  any 
reward  for  'heir  trouble.  Which  of  the  two  were  in  the  right  I  could  not  pretend  to 
determine  ;  but  I  was  very  glad  to  end  the  difpute,  by  paying  the  ufual  demand.  After 
a  few  curies  on  both  fides,  the  baggage  and  mules  were  replaced  in  the  boat,  and  we 
were  ferried  over  to  Azamore. 

In  a  country  where  arts  and  fciences  are  totally  neglected,  and  where  the  hand  of 
defpotifm  has  deftroyed  public  fpirit,  and  depreffed  all  private  exertion,  it  is  obvious, 
that  confiderable  tracts  muff  occur  which  are  productive  of  nothing  deferring  of 
notice.  This  was  prccifely  the  cafe  in  my  journey  from  Dar  Beyda  to  Azamore, 
which  prefentcd  to  our  view  one  continued  chain  of  rocks  and  barrennefs,  unplea- 
fant  and  fatiguing  roads,  without  any  one  -objccl  to  vary  the  fecne,  or  to  intereff. 
curiofity. 

Azamore  is  a  fea-port  town  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Morbeya ;  and  though  a  large  place,  is  neither  ornamented  with  public  buildings,  nor 
has  any  thing  remarkable  in  its  hiftory  or  iuuation. 
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In  compliance  with  the  particular  requefl  of  one  of  my  foldiers,  whofe  near  relations 
refide  at  Azamore,  I  continued  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was  lodged  in  a 
room  of  a  Moorifh  houfe,  which  was  fecluded  from  the  family.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
I  was  vifited  by  a  Jew  in  an  European  drefs,  who  had  formerly  lived  with  one  of  the 
Englifli  confuls,  and  who  fpoke  the  Englifh  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  lie  took 
ine  to  his  houfe,  and  there  received  me  with  great  hofpitality,  infifting  on  my  dining 
with  him,  and  making  ufe  of  his  houfe  as  my  own.  After  dinner  he.fhewed  me  the 
different  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  our  converfaiion  requefted  me  to  be 
particularly  cautious  how  I  conducted  myfelf  with  the  prince  whom  I  was  going  to 
attend  ;  obferving,  that  the  Moors  were  extremely  fickle,  and  their  condudt  governed 
merely  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  To  enforce  this  caution  he  related  to  me  a 
ltory,  from  which  I  learned  that  an  European  furgeon  had^  at  fome  former  period, 
attended  a  prince  of  Morocco,  who,  neglecting  his  advice  when  under  his  care,  had 
increafed  his  malady ;  that  this  circumftance  fo  alarmed  the  prince  that  he  fent  for  the 
furgeon,  and  upon  his  appearance  produced  a  piftol.  The  unfortunate  man,  alarmed 
and  diftrefled  by  fuch  unworthy  treatment,  haftily  withdrew,  and  in  a  fhort  time  put 
an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  having  taken  leave  of  my  Jewifli  acquaintance,  and  my 
foldiers  of  their  friends,  we  fet  off  at  eight  in  the  morning  for  the  town  of  Saffi,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  after  a  journey  of  about  fifty-feven  miles.  The 
country  we  pafl'ed  through  was  rocky  and  barren,  producing  fcarcely  a  tree,  or  indeed 
any  verdure  whatever. 

Soon  after  leaving  Azamore,  the  town  of  Mazagan  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  to 
the  right.  This  place  was  taken  a  few  years  fince  by  Sidi  Mahomet  from  the  Portu- 
gueze ;  a  conqueft  of  which  His  Moorifh  Majefty  made  a  very  pompous  boafl,  though 
it  is  well  know  that  the  Portugueze,  frOm  the  great  inconvenience  and  expence  of 
keeping  up  the  garrifon,  without  deriving  any  material  advantage  from  it,  had  come  to 
a  refolution  to  evacuate  it  before  the  Emperor's  attack,  and  for  that  purpofe  had 
actually  began  to  embark  their  goods  and  property.  As,  however,  the  Emperor  was 
determined  to  exhibit  fome  fpecimen  of  his  milicary  prowefs  and  addrefs,  this  circum- 
flance did  not  deter  him  from  commencing  a  regular  liege.  A  magazine  for  military 
f tores  (which  may  be  feeri  from  the  road)  was  railed  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and 
the  attack  was  carried  on  with  all  the  vigour  and  ability  which  His  Moorifh  Majefly  was 
capable  of  exerting.  The  Portugueze  defended  the  town  no  longer  than  was  neceflary 
to  allow  time  to  carry  away  their  effects  .and  valuables ;  it  was  then  furrendered,  or 
more  properly,  abandoned,  to  the  Moois. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Saffi  we  pa  fled  by  the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  was  once 
large  and  considerable.  It  was  built  by  a  former  Emperor,  mimed  Muley  Ocom 
Moyfor,  and  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  Dyn  Medina  Rabeea.  Its  only  remains  at 
prefent  are  remarkably  thick  and  extenfive  walls,  which  inclofe  gardens  and  huts, 
inhabited  by  difbanded  Negro  foldiers. 

Saffi  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fteep  and  high  mountain.  It  is  a. 
fmall  place,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  a  neat  palace,  which  is  the  occafion.il  residence 
of  the  Emperor's  fons,  and  a  fmall  fort  at  a  little  diftance  to  the  north  of  the  town.  Its 
vicinity  is  a  mixtutc  of  mountains  and  woods,  which  gives  it  a  wild  and  truly  romantic 
appearance.  Safli  carried  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  Europe,  before  Sidi  Ma- 
homet obliged  the  European  merchants  to  refide  at  Mogodore.  It  affords  a  fafe  road 
for  fhipping,  except  when  the  wind  blows  hard  at  weft,  and  then  they  are  fubject  to  be 
driven  on  fhore. 

During 
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Daring  my  rcfidence  in  this  town  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  a  Jewifh  houfe,  and  was 
vifited  by  two  Moors  who  had  been  in  London,  and  could  fpeak  a  little  of  the  Englifh 
language.  Among  other  marks  of  attention,  they  contrived  to  procure,  unknown  to 
me,  a  chair  and  a  fmall  table,  articles  which  I  had  not  feen  fince  I  left  Tangier,  except 
at  the  French  conful's  houfe,  as  the  Moors  never  make  ufe  of  either. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  oi  the  1 6th  we  fet  off  for- Mogodore,  a  journey  of  about 
fixty  miles,  which  we  performed  in  two  days. 

Soon  after  leaving  Saffi  we  pafied  over  a  very  high  and  dangerous  mountain.  The 
rocky,  fteep,  and  rugged  path,  which  was  only  broad  enough  to  allow  one  mule  to 
pals  at  a  time,  and  the  perpendicular  precipice  which  hung  over  the  fea,  filled  our 
minds  with  a  fenfe  of  terror  and  awe,  which  no  pen  can  defcribe.  Our  mules,  how- 
ever, accuftomed  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  carried  us  with  the  mofl  perfect  fafety 
over  parts  where,  with  European  horfes,  we  fhould  probably  have  been  dafhed  to 
pieces. 

From  this  mountain  we  in  a  fhort  time  entered  a  foreft  of  dwarf  oaks,  which  is 
about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  the  fouthern  extremity 'of  which  reaches  to  the  river 
Tanfif.  This  is  a  very  broad  river,  which  after  the  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  or  when 
fwelled  by  the  tide,  is  always  parted  upon,  rafts.  Thofe  difficulties  not  prefenting 
themfelves  to  us  now,  we  forded  the  river  with  great  eafe,  and  on  approaching  its 
fouthern  fide,  obferved  in  the  midft  of  a  thick  foreft  a  large  fquare  caftle,  which  mv 
foldiers  informed  me  was  built  by  Muley  Ifhmael,  who  is  immortalized  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Freeholder.  Sidi  Mahomet  neglected  it, 
and  it  is  now  falling  to  ruin.  The  breadth  and  windings  of  the  Tanfif,  its  high  and 
woody  banks,  and  the  caftle  juft  difcoverable  through  the  trees,  afforded  altogether  a 
fecne,  which  though  fomewhat  gloomy,  yet  was  truly  romantic  and  picturefque. 

The  directions  which  i  had  received  from  Mr.  Matra  were,  to  continue  at  Mogodore, 
till  the  return  of  a  meffengcr,  who  was  to  be  difpatched  thence  to  Tarudant,  informing 
the  prince  of  my  arrival. 

The  very  hofpitable  treatment  I  experienced  from  Mr.  Hutchifon,  Britifh  vice-conful 
at  Mogodore,  during  my  (tay  at  his  houfe,  with  the  fympathifing  letters  and  friendly 
advice  with  which  he  afterwards  favoured  me,  whilft  under  the  many  cmbarraffiu 
and  inconveniencies  which  I  underwent  at  Morocco,  have  made  the  mofl  forcibl  • 
im predion  on  my  memory  ;  and  1  fhould  feel  utterly  diffatisfied  with  myfelf  if  I  omit!  A 
thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  that  gentleman. 

Before  1  proceed  to  defcribe  Mogodore,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fhort 
review  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  through  which  I  palled  in  my  journey 
from  Tangier. 

The  firit  part  of  the  journey,  as  far  as  Larachc,  prefented  to  us,  as  I  before  obferved, 
a  rocky,  mountainous,  and  barren  country,  and,  if  we  except  the  foreft  of  Rabe  a 
Clow,  but  few  trees  or  flirubs.  From  Larache  to  Sallcc  the  eye  was  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  variety  of  objects  which  offered  themfelves  to  its  view.  The  evennefs 
of  the  ground,  the  numerous  lakes,  and  the  verdure  which  furrounded  them,  indicated 
fully  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  thefe,  joined  to  the  interfered  clumps  of  trees,  would 
lead  the  contemplative  mind  to  conceive  that  nature  had  intended  this  fpot  i'ov  the 
rcfidence  of  a  more  civilized  people  than  its  prefent  inhabitants.  From  Salle-  to 
Mogodore,  and  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  we  again  meet  with  the  fame  barren, 
mountainous,  and  rocky  country,  which  prefented  itfelf  at  the  iirft  part  of  the 
journey. 

Though 
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Though  I  occafionally  met  with  forefts  of  fmall  trees,  fuch  as  the  arga,  the  dwarf 
oak,  the  palm-tree,  &c.  yet  the  country  produces  no  ufeful  timber  whatever.  The 
Moors  are  therefore  obliged  to  import  that  article  from  Europe ;  and  it  may  be  on  this 
account  that  the  Emperor  poffefles  fo  few  veffels,  and  is  obliged  to  fend  thofe  to  be 
repaired  in  foreign  ports.  As  vegetation  does  not  take  place  in  this  climate  till  fome 
time  after  the  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  obferving  in 
this  journey  what  plants  were  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  variety  which  uiftinguifhes 
the  more  improved  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  probably  ariles  as 
much  from  the  land  being  diftributed  into  enclofures,  as  from  local  fituation.  This 
advantage  the  empire  of  Morocco  does  not  enjoy  ;  fince,  excepting  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  cf  towns,  no  divifions  of  land  are  to  be  obferved  ;  the  Arabs  indifcriminately 
choofmg  pieces  of  ground,  without  fences,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  which,  as  I 
before  noticed,  they  change  as  occafion  requires.  The  famenefs  of  fcene  which  arifes 
from  this  circumftance,  is  in  fome  degree  leiTened  by  the  numerous  fan£tuaries  which 
are  diffuied  over  the  whole  country  ;  but  otherways  thefe  chapels  prove  troublefome 
to  an  European  traveller,  fince  the  Moors,  upon  palling  them,  always  flop  a  con- 
fiderable  time  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  remains  of  the  faints  who  are  buried  there. 
There  is  likevvife  a  cuftom  in  this  country,  which  is  alio  prevalent  in  Portugal,  of  con- 
fecrating  the  fpot  on  which  any  perfon  has  been  murdered,  by  heaping  a  lartre 
proportion  of  ttones  on  the  place,  where  it  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  pals  that  way  to 
add  another  ftone  to  the  number,  and  to  recite  a  fhort  prayer  adapted  to  the  occafion. 

All  the  towns  through  which  I  palled  in  my  way  hither,  were  furrounded  with  high 
walls  of  Taby,  flanked  with  fquare  forts,  generally  without  any  artillery,  and  having 
caftles,  which  feemed  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  Mate,  fituated  upon  the  mod:  eminent  fpot, 
for  their  defence  or  attack.  The  houfes,  from  having  no  windows  and  but  very  few 
doors,  had  more  the  appearance  of  dead  walls  than  inhabited  places ;  and  their  flreets 
were  univerfally  narrow,  filthy  to  a  degree,  irregular  and  badly  paved.  With  all  thefe 
inconveniencies,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  an  advantage  of  which  many  of  the  more 
civilized  capitals  of  Europe  cannot  boalt,  I  mean  that  of  a  good  police.  The  ftreets 
are  fo  well  watched  at  night,  that  robberies  or  even  houfebreaking  are  but  feldom 
heard  of;  and  the  general  quietnefs  which  reigns  through  their  towns  after  the  gates 
are  fhut,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  attention  of  their  patroles  to  their  duty.  Their 
detection,  and  fpeedy  bringing  to  juftice  the  criminals,  likewife  deferves  our  attention. 
From  having  no  public  houfes  or  other  places  to  harbour  thieves,  and  from  no  perfon 
being  permitted  to  quit  the  country  without  leave,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for  a  culprit 
to  efcape  the  hand  of  juftice,  except  by  taking  refuge  in  a  fanctuary,  by  which  he 
banifhes  himfelf  for  ever  from  fociety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vigilance  of  the 
governors  and  other  officers  of  juftice  is  fo  great,  and  conducted  with  fo  much  addrefs, 
that  unlefs  the  means  of  fafety  which  his  religion  points  out  are  quickly  adopted, 
the  criminal  in  a  very  fhort  time  is  detected,  and  is  quickly  punifhed. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  fome  travellers,  much  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
traverfing  this  country,  from  the  attacks  of  wild  bealts  ;  but  it  is  only  juftice  to  obferve, 
that  during  the  whole  of  my  progrefs  to  Mogodore,  and  indeed  I  may  add  afterwards 
in  palling  over  the  Atlas,  I  met  with  no  obftruction  or  moleftation  whatever  from 
thefe  animals ;  and  I  was  alfo  informed,  that  a  circumftance  of  the  kind  was  very  rarely 
known  to  have  happened.  The  fact  is,  the  wild  animals  confine  themfelves  principally 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  thofe  retreats  in  the  mountains  which  are 
beyond  the  track  of  men, 

Mogodore, 
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Mogodore,  fo  named  by  Europeans,  and  Sucra  by  the  Moors,  is  a  large,  uniform, 
and  well-built  town,  fituated  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Tangier,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  furrounded  on  the  land  fide  by  deep  anil  heavy  fands.  It  was 
railed  under  the  aufpices  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  who,  upon  his  accellion  to  the  throne, 
ordered  all  the  European  merchants  who  were  fettled  in  his  dominions  to  refide  at 
Mogodore,  where,  by  lowering  the  duties,  he  promifed  to  afford  every  encouragement 
to  commerce.  The  Europeans,  thus  obliged  to  defert  their  former  eftablifhments, 
confidering  this  firfl  ftep  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  mark  of  his  attachment  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  having  refided  long  in  the  country  without  any  better  views  at 
home,  univerfally  fettled  at  Mogodore,  where  they  erected  houfes,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  the  purpofes  of  trade.  The  hopes,  however,  with  which  they  had  changed 
their  fituation,  were  considerably  fruftrated  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor,  who  indeed 
fulfilled  his  promife,  till  he  obferved  the  merchants  fo  fixed  as  not  to  be  likely  to 
remove ;  but  he  then  began  to  increafe  the  duties,  and  by  that  means  to  damp  the 
fpirit  of  commerce  which  he  had  promifed  to  promote.  His  caprice,  however,  or, 
what  had  Rill  more  influence,  valuable  prefents,  induced  him  at  times  to  relax  thefe 
feverities.  In  confequence  of  this  circumftance  the  duties  have  been  fo  frequently 
varied,  that  it  is  utterly  impofiible  for  me  to  (late,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the 
ufual  burthens  laid  upon  articles  of  commerce  in  this  port. 

The  factory  at  Mogodore  confiffs  of  about  a  dozen  mercantile  houfes  of  different 
nations,  whole  owners,  from  the  protection  granted  them  by  the  Emperor,  live  in  full 
fecurity  from  the  Moors,  whom  indeed  they  keep  at  a  rigid  diftance.  They  export 
to  America  mules.  To  Europe,  Morocco  leather,  hides,  gum  arabic,  gum  fandaric, 
oflrich  feathers,  copper,  wax,  wool,  elephants' teeth,  fine  mats,  beautiful  carpeting, 
dates,  figs,  raifins,  olives,  almonds,  oil,  &c.  In  return,  they  import  timber,  artillery 
of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  woollen  cloths,  linens,  lead,  iron  in  bars,  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  trinkets,  fuch  as  looking-glaffes,  fnuff-boxes,  watches,  fmall  knives,  Sec. 
tea,  fugar.  fpices,  and  mod  of  the  ufeful  articles  which  arc  not  olherwifc  to  be  pro- 
cured in  this  empire. 

Befides  the  commerce  carried  on  between  this  empire  and  Europe,  the  Moors 
have  alio  a  trade  with  Guinea,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Grand  Cairo,  and  Mecca, 
by  means  of  their  caravans,  of  which  I  foon  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
particularly. 

Mogodore  is  regularly  fortified  on  the  fea  fide;  and  on  the  land,  batteri  is  are  fo 
placed  as  to  prevent  any  incurfion  from  the  i\w  abs,  who  are  of  a  turbulent 

difpofition,  and  who,  from  the  great  wealth  which  is  known  ro  be  always  in  lore, 

would  gladly  avail  themfelves  of  any  opportunity  that  offered  to  pillage  the  town. 
The  entrance,  both  by  fea  and  land,  confiffs  of  elegant  ftone  arch-ways,  with  double 
gates.     The  market-place  is  handfomely  built,  with  piazzas  of  the  fame  m  and 

at  the  water  port  there  is  a  cultom-houfe  and  powder  magazine,  both  of  which  are 
neat  ftone  buildings.     Befide  thefe  public  edifices,  the  fmall  but  hand- 

fome  palace  for  his  occafional  residence.    The  ftreets  of  the  town,  thou 
are  all  in  (trait  lines,  and  the  houfi  s,  contrary  to  what  we  meet  with  in  the  ■  wns 

of  the  empire,  are  lofty  and  regular.     The  bay,  which  is  and 

is  very  much   expofed   when  the   wind  is  at  north-  y  a  curve  in  the 

land,  and  a  fmall  ifland  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  more.  Its  entrance  is 
defended  by  a  fort  well  mounted  with  gu 

vol.  xv.  4  x  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV.  —  General  View  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  —  Situation  and  Climate.  — 
Provinces.  —  So/7.  —  Wonderful  Fertility.  —  Sea  Ports.  —  Natural  Productions.  — 
Mines.  —  Animals.  —  Occafwnal  Famines.  —  Famine  in  1778.  —  Manufactures. — 
Buildings.  —  Roads.  —  Population.  —  Introduction  of  Negroes^ —  Mulcy  Ijh?nael,  — 
his  Policy.  —  Sidi  Mahomet.  —  General  Oppreffion  of  the  People.  —  Merchants. 

AS  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  being  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  country  and  its 
productions,  from  the  European  merchants  at  Mogodore.  than  occurred  at  any  fubfe- 
quent  period  during  my  tour,  I  fhall  now  avail  myfelf  of  that  information ;  and  to  this 
I  feel  myfelf  induced  by  a  further  motive,  namely,  that  it  will  enable  the  reader  to 
perufe  with  more  fatisfa&ion  and  advantage  the  fucceeding  pages  of  this  narrative. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  is  fituated  between  the  29th  and  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  two  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  to  the  eaft,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tremecen  and  Sugul- 
muffa ;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Suz,  and  the  country  to  the  fouth  of  Tafilet ;  and 
to  the  weft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  empire  is  formed  of  feveral  provinces  and 
nominal  kindoms,  which,  as  in  moft  countries,  before  their  union  were  diftinft  and 
petty  fovereignties. 

The  climate,  though  in  the  fouthern  provinces  very  hot  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  yet  is  in  general  friendly  to  the  conflitutions  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  of  Europeans.  To  the  north  the  climate  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  autumnal  and  vernal  rains  peculiar  to  thofe  countries  ; 
but  to  the  fouthward  the  rains  are  lefs  general  and  certain,  and  of  courfe  the  heat  is 
more  exceffive. 

Moft  of  the  towns  which  Europeans  are  allowed  to  enter,  being  fea  ports,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  frequently  refreflied  with  fea  breezes  ;  and  Mogodore,  though 
fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  from  being  fubject  in  the  fummer  feafon  to  have  the  wind 
regularly  at  north-weft,  is  quite  as  cool  as  the  more  temperate  climates  of  Europe. 
Morocco  and  Tarudant  are  inland,  and  therefore,  though  nearly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  latitude  as  Mogodore,  are  much  hotter  ;  their  great  heats,  however,  are  confider- 
ably  leffened  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Atlas,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  the  whole 
year  covered  with  fnow,  and  often  favour  them  with  cool  and  refrefhing  breezes. 

The  foil  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and,  with  proper  culti- 
vation and  attention,  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  luxuries  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
worlds.  It  mull,  however,  be  confefled,  that  on  fome  parts  of  the  fea  coaft,  par- 
ticularly where  it  is  mountainous,  like  every  other  country  under  fimilar  circumftances, 
the  foil  is  fandy  and  barren  ;  but  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  plain, 
fuch  as  that  between  Larache  and  Mamora,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morocco 
and  Tarudant,  the  foil  is  black  and  rich.  Indeed  I  am  informed  from  the  beft  autho- 
rity, that  at  Tafilet,  and  throughout  moft  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,  its  fer- 
tility is  beyond  imagination. 

From  the  flight  cultivation  it  at  prefent  receives,  which  is  merely  the  burning  of 
the  ftubble  before  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  and  ploughing  it  about  fix  inches  deep, 
the  earth  produces,  at  a  very  early  feafon,  excellent  wheat  and  barley,  though  no 
oats,  Indian  corn,  alderoy,  beans,  peafe,  hemp,  and  flax ;  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  melons,  water-melons,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  dates,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plumbs,  and  in  facl:  all  the  fruits  to  be  found  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
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of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  people  here  preferve  their  grain  in  matamores,  holes 
made  in  the  earth,  lined  and  covered  with  draw,  on  which  earth  is  placed  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  foaking  in.  In  thefe  ftores  corn  has  been 
kept  five  or  fix  years,  without  undergoing  any  very  material  change. 

As  little  encouragement,  however,  is  extended  to  induflry  in  this  country,  many  of 
their  fruits  which  require  attention,  particularly  their  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plumbs, 
kc.  do  not  arrive  at  that  perfection  to  which  they  are  brought  in  Europe.  Could, 
indeed,  a  proper  fpirit  for  agricujture  and  foreign  commerce  be  introduced  in  the 
country,  or,  in  other  words,  could  the  fovereign  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fullering  his 
fubjects  to  be  enriched  he  would  improve  his  own  treafury,  this  empire,  from  its 
convenient  fituation  with  refpect  to  Europe,  and  from  the  natural  luxuriance  and 
fertility  of  its  foil,  might  become  of  the  higheft  political  and  commercial  importance. 
The  only  material  impediment  to  commerce  is  the  inconvenience  and  infecurity  of  the 
ports.  1  am  well  informed,  however,  that  at  Valedia  there  is  a  bafon  formed  by 
nature,  capable  of  containing  with  fafety  any  number  of  (hipping  ;  and  the  other  ports 
might  mod  probably  be  improved. 

It  is  melancholy,  in  traverfing  the  immenfe  tract  of  fo  fine  a  country,  to  obferve  fo 
much  land  lying  wafte  and  uncultivated,  which  by  a  very  little  attention  would  be 
capable  of  producing  an  inexhaustible  treafure  to  its  inhabitants.  From  this  reprefent- 
ation  it  would  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  credible,  that  Spain,  which  is  alfo  a  fine  country, 
and  a  civilized  nation,  ftiould  be  obliged  to  remit  to  the  Emperor  very  large  prefents 
of  money,  to  induce  him  to  allow  his  fubjects  to  export  corn,  as  well  as  molt  other 
kinds  of  provifions  and  fruits,  from  Tangier  and  Tetuan.  Indeed  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  can  hardly  exift  without  this  fupply.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute 
this  circumftance  ?  Is  it  that  Morocco  is  fo  much  more  fertile  than  Spain,  that  it 
produces  a  redundance  with  fcarcely  any  cultivation ;  or  is  the  indolence  of  the 
Spaniards  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Moors  themfelves  ? 

The  Jews  in  moil  of  the  towns  of  the  empire  make  wine  ;  but,  either  owing  to  the 
grapes  not  being  in  fuch  perfection  as  thofe  of  Europe,  or  to  an  improper  mode  of 
preparing  it,  its  flavour  proves  but  very  indifferent.  They  alfo  diftil  a  fpecies  of 
brandy  from  figs  and  raifins,  well  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of  aquadent. 
This  liquor  has  a  difagreeable  tafte,  but  in  point  of  ftrength  is  little  inferior  to  fpirits 
of  wine.  It  is  drank  without  dilution,  very  freely,  by  the  Jews  on  all  their  feafts  or 
days  of  rejoicing  ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  Moors  who  are  difpofed  to  forego  any 
private  opportunity  of  taking  their  fhare  of  it  alfo. 

The  Moors  cultivate  tobacco  ;  there  is  a  fpecies  of  it  near  Mequinez,  which  affords 
fnuff,  the  flavour  of  which  is  very  little  inferior  to  maccaba.  In  my  progrefs  through 
the  country  I  have  noticed  forefts  of  oak-trees,  of  a  dwarf  kind,  which  bear  acorns  of 
remarkable  fize  and  fweet  tafte.  To  the  fouthward  we  meet  with  the  palm  or  date 
tree,  the  arga,  bearing  a  nut  of  the  almond  fpecies,  with  the  olive,  from  both  of 
which  the  inhabitants  extract  great  quantities  of  oil,  which  conftitutes  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  exports  to  foreign  countries.  There  is  alfo  an  infinite  variety  of  fhrubs 
and  plants,  fuch  as  the  prickly  pear,  the  aloe,  &c.  all  in  fhort  that  arc  to  be  found  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Cotton,  wax,  honey,  fait,  tranfparcnt  gum,  and  gum  fandarac, 
are  all  productions  of  this  empire. 

In  the  mountains  of  Atlas  there  are  numerous  iron  mines  ;  but  as  the  Moors  do  not 
underftand  the  mode  of  working  iron,  thofe  mines  prove  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and 
they  are  therefore  obliged  to  procure  that  article  from  Europe.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Tarudant  produces  mines  of  copper ;  and  the  Moors  affert,  that  in  the  Atlas  there 
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arc  alfo  fomc  of  gold  and  filver,  which  the  Emperor  will  not  allow  to  be  touched.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that  if  the  affertion  had  any  foundation  in  truth,  the  Brebes, 
who  inhabit  thefe  mountains,  and  who  are  mere  nominal  Subjects,  and  pay  but  little 
reSpecl  to  the  government  of  Morocco,  would  long  before  this  time  have  discovered 
them.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  vaSt  chain  of  mountains  may  contain  pro- 
ductions which  might  be  converted  to  very  valuable  purpoles  ;  but,  owing  to  a  want 
of  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Europeans  not  being  allowed  to 
attempt  any  new  discoveries,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  to  be  attained. 

The  domeftic  animals  of  Morocco  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe,  excepting 
the  camel,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  animal  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  both  on 
account  of  the  great  fatigue  which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  and  the  little  Subfiftence 
it  requires.  Camels  are  employed  here  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  afferted  that  dromedaries  are  indigenous  to  this 
country  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  my  whole  tour  1  could  hear  of  none,  except  thofe  which 
are  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  he,  as  I  difcovered,  procures  them  from 
the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Thefe  are  the  fleeteft  animals  for  travelling  that  are  known,  and 
are  only  ufed  by  the  Emperor  upon  urgent  occafions.  I  was  informed  that  their  pace 
is  fometimes  fo  exceedingly  fwift,  that  their  riders  are  obliged  to  tie  a  fafh  round  their 
waifts  to  preferve  the  power  of  refpiration,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  face  except  the 
eyes,  to  prevent  their  Suffering  from  the  Strong  current  of  air  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  animal.  It  is  computed  that,  in  an  ordinary  way,  a  dromedary  will 
perform  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 

The  oxen  and  fheep  of  this  country  are  fmall ;  but  their  flefh  is  well  flavoured. 
The  hides  of  the  former,  and  the  wool  of  the  latter,  are  both  articles  of  exportation. 
The  fheep  with  large  tails,  diftinguifhed  in  England  by  the  name  of  Barbary  fheep, 
are  here  very  fcarce,  and  are  more  indigenous  to  the  eaftern  par^ts  of  Barbary.  The 
horfes,  for  want  of  attention  in  keeping  up  the  breed,  are  much  lefs  valuable  than 
they  formerly  were ;  there  are  Still  however  Some  few  that  are  good  in  the  country, 
and  thofe  are  generally  Strong,  and  have  great  Spirit.  The  mules  are  numerous 
and  uSeful,  though  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  thoSe  of  Spain,  either  in  Size  or 
beauty. 

Eowls  and  pigeons  are  remarkably  plentiSul  and  good  in  the  empire  of  Morocco ; 
but  ducks  are  fcarce,  and  geele  and  turkies  I  never  Saw  there.  The  country  abounds 
with  the  red-legged  partridge.  In  the  proper  SeaSon  the  frankolin,  a  bird  of  the 
partridge  fpecies,  of  a  delicious  flavour,  and  beautiful  plumage,  is  found  here  ;  alfo  a 
few  woodcocks,  fnipes  in  great  numbers,  all  kinds  of  water-fowl,  and  a  variety  of  fmall 
finging-birds.  Storks  are  very  plentiful,  and,  as  they  are  never  moleSted  by  the 
Moors,  who  are  taught  to  believe  it  Sinful  to  deftroy  them,  they  become  quite  domeltic 
and  tame.  They  are  generally  to  be  ken  feeding  among  ruinous  walls  and  caftles, 
where  they  pick  up  infects  and  Shakes.  Hares,  rabbits,  antelopes,  porcupines,  apes, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.  are  all  natives  of  this  empire. 

Among  the  ferocious  animals  may  be  enumerated  wolves  and  wild  boars,  which  are 
Spread  over  the  whole  empire ;  and  in  the  Southern  provinces  there  are  lions,  tigers, 
and  monftrous  Serpents. 

During  my  reSidence  in  the  country,  I  had  Srequent  opportunities  of  examining  that 
moft  Singular  of  the  animal  productions,  the  cameleon.  Though  it  is  hardly  neceffary 
to  adduce  any  proof  to  the  philofophers  of  the  prefent  day  againfl  the  vulgar  error, 
that  it  feeds  only  upon  air,  yet  it  may  afford  fome  Satisfaction  to  my  readers  to  be  told, 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  complete  refutation  of  this  opinion  at  Mogodore. 

1 2  A  gentle- 
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A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  there  had  in  his  pofieffion  a  camcleon,  the  dexterity 
of  which  in  procuring  its  food  I  had  ample  means  of  obferving.  The  fact  is,  its 
principal  fupport  is  flies,  which  it  catches  by  darting  at  them  an  exceedingly  long 
tongue,  co  i  with  a  matter  fo  very  glutinous,  that  if  it  but  touches  an  infect  it  is 
impofl'rble  for  it  to  efcape.  The  molt  Angular  part  of  its  conformation,  however,  (if, 
perhaps,  we  except  the  power  of  varying  its  colours)  is  the  eye,  the  mufcles  of  which 
are  fo  conftructed  that  it  can  move  the  ball  quite  round  ;  and  I  believe  it  exifts  the 
only  known  inflance  in  all  animated  nature  of  a  creature  which  is  able  to  direct  its 
vifion  to  two  different  objects  at  the  fame  time,  however  thofe  objects  may  be  fituated. 
Except  in  the  act  of  darling  out  its  tongue  to  procure  fubfiltence,  its  motions  are 
remarkably  flow. 

Although  it  mult  be  allowed  that  the  climate  of  Morocco  is  delightful  to  a  degree, 
yet  it  is  occafionally  fubject  to  great  droughts,  which  naturally  produce  immenfe 
fwarms  of  loeufts,  the  mod  deftructive  enemy  to  vegetation  that  exifts.  In  the  year 
1778  thefe  infects  came  in  fuch  numbers  from  the  fouth,  that  they  perfectly  darkened 
the  air,  and,  by  deftroying  all  the  corn,  produced  a  general  famine.  This  calamity 
was  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  in  the  year  1780,  that  feveral  unfortunate  perfons 
actually  died  in  the  ftreets  for  want  of  food;  many  were  driven  to  the  neceflltyof* 
digging  in  the  earth  for  roots  to  fupply  the  urgent  calls  of  nature  ;  while  others  were 
happy  to  find  fome  undigefted  corn  in  the  dung  of  animals,  which  they  molt  eagerly 
devoured.  Upon  this  occafion  of  public  dilfrefs,  the  Emperor  generoufly  opened  his 
ftore  of  corn,  and  diflributcd  it,  as  well  as  money,  among  his  iubjects ;  and  every 
perfon  who  was  known  to  poffefs  (tores  was  obliged  to  follow  his  example.  Thefe 
melancholy  facts  are  fo  recent  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  that  they  ftill  repeat  them 
to  the  Europeans  who  vifit  the  country. 

The  manufactures  of  the  empire  are  the  haick,  which,  as  was  before  obferved,  is 
a  long  garment  compofed  of  white  wool  and  cotton,  or  cotton  and  filk  woven  toge- 
ther, and  is  ufed  by  the  Moors  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  their  under  drefs  when 
they  go  abroad,  which  they  do  by  totally  wrapping  themfelves  in  it  in  a  careleis  but 
eafy  manner;  filk  handkerchiefs  of  a  particular  kind,  prepared  only  at  Fez;  filks 
checquered  with  cotton  ;  carpeting,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey ;  beautiful  mat- 
ting, made  of  the  palmetto  or  wild  palm-tree ;  paper  of  a  coarfe  kind  ;  Cordovan, 
commonly  called  Morocco  leather ;  gunpowder  of  an  inferior  nature ;  and  long- 
barrelled  mufquets,  made  of  Bifcay  iron.  The  Moors  are  unacquainted  with  the 
mode  of  calling  cannon,  and  therefore  thofe  few  which  are  now  in  the  country  are 
prefents  from  Europeans,  'the  manufacture  of  glafs  is  likewife  unknown  to  them  ; 
as  indeed  they  make  great  ufe  of  earthen  ware,  and  have  few  or  no  windows  to  their 
houfes,  this  commodity  may  be  of  lefs  importance  to  them  than  many  others.  They 
make  butter,  by  pu.ting  the  milk  into  a  goat-fkin  with  its  outward  coat  turned  inwards, 
and  making  it  till  the  butter  coll  he  fides,  when  it  is  taken  out  for  ufe.     From 

this  operation  it  proves  always  full  of  hairs,  and  has  an  infipid  flavour.     Their  eh 
confifts  merely  of  curds  hardened  and  dried,  and  has  uniformly, a  difagreeable  fade. 
The  bread  in  fome  of   the  principal  towns,  particularly  at  Tangier  and  Sallee,  is  re- 
markably good,  but  in  many  other  places  it  is  coarfe,  black,  and  heavy. 

Their  markets  are  under  more  ftrict  regulations  than  might  be  expected  from  a 
people  who  are  fo  deficient  in  moft  other  inftances.  A  proper  officer,  entitled  almo- 
tafon,  or  mayor,  is  appointed  to  infpect  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  corn,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  plenty  or  fcarcity,  to  fix  the  price  on  each  article  :  it  is  alfo  the  tint y  c£ 
this  officer  to  attend  conltantly  the  markets,  and  to  fee  that  no  perfon  is  guilty  of 

over- 
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overcharging  what  he  fells,  for  which,  upon  detection,  the  offender  is  punifhed,  by- 
having  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  being  publicly  flogged  through  all  the  ftreets, 
the  executioner  occafionally  exclaiming,  "  Thus  do  we  treat  thofe  who  impofe  upon 
the  poor."  Provifions  both  of  the  aoimal  and  vegetable  kind  are  fold  by  the  rtab, 
or  large  pound,  confiding  of  the  weight  of  twenty  hard  dollars,  or  Spanilh  ounces  ; 
corn,  by  the  almood,  four  of  which  are  equal  to  a  faneg  Spanifh,  or  fack;  and 
articles  of  merchandize,  by  the  fmall  pound  of  fixteen  Spanifh  ounces,  when  fold 
by  weight ;  and  by  the  code,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  Englifh  yard,  when  by 
measurement. 

The  Moors,  agreeably  to  the  Jewifh  cuftom,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  animals  they 
eat,  at  the  fame  time  turning  their  heads  towards  Mecca,  in  adoration  of  their  prophet. 
After  fuffering  them  to  bleed  freely,  they  carefully  wafh  all  the  remaining  blood 
away,  and  divide  the  meat  into  fmall  pieces  of  about  one  or  two  pounds  in  weight. 
As  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  invention  of  pumps,  and  have  but  few  fprings,  it 
affords  employment  to  a  number  of  indigent  people,  who  would  probably  be  idle 
otherwife,  to  carry  water  in  fkins  from  the  neareft  river  or  relervoir,  and  fell  it  to 
the  inhabitants.  From  their  being  obliged  to  tar  the  fkins  to  prevent  them  from 
leaking,  the  water  is  frequently  rendered  very  unpleafant. 

Their  looms,  forges,  ploughs,  carpenters'  tools,  &c.  are  much  upon  the  fame  con- 
ftruftion  with  the  unimproved  inftruments  of  the  fame  kind  which  are  ufed  at  this 
time  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  only  ftill  more  clumfily  finifhed.  In  their  work  they 
attend  more  to  ftrength  than  neatnefs  or  convenience,  and,  like  all  other  ignorant 
people,  they  have  no  idea  that  what  they  do  is  capable  of  improvement.  It  is,  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  Moors  have  undergone  no  very  material  change  fince  the 
revolution  in  their  arts  and  fciences,  which  took  place  foon  after  their  expulfion  from 
Spain.  Previous  to  that  period  it  is  well  known  they  were  an  enlightened  people, 
at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm ; 
but  owing  to  the  weaknefs  and  tyranny  of  their  princes,  they  gradually  funk  into  the 
very  oppofite  extreme,  and  may  now  be  confidered  as  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
a  favage  ftate. 

They  ufe  no  kind  of  wheel-carriage,  and  therefore  all  their  articles  of  burden  are 
tranfported  from  one  place  to  another  oh  camels,  mules,  or  affcs.  Their  buildings, 
though  by  no  means  conftru&ed  on  any  fixed  principle  of  architecture,  have  at  leafb 
the  merit  of  being  very  ftrong  and  durable.  The  manner  of  preparing  tabby,  of 
which  all  their  beft  edifices  are  formed,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  remains  of  their  ancient 
knowledge  at  prefent  exifting.  It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  very  fmall 
ftones,  beaten  tight  in  a  wooden  cafe,  and  fuffered  to  dry,  when  it  forms  a  cement 
equal  to  the  folid  rock.  There  are  always  unaccountable  difcrepancies  and  incon- 
fiitcncies  in  the  arts  of  uncivilized  nations.  The  apartments  are,  if  poffible,  even 
more  inconvenient  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  carved 
wood-work,  with  which  many  of  them  are  ornamented,  is  really  equal  to  any  I  have 
ever  feen  in  Europe. 

The  Moors  have  no  idea  of  making  high  roads,  or  repairing  thofe  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  ancient  poffeffors  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  by  the  mere  refort 
of  paffengers,  but  are  content  to  leave  them  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they 
found  them.  Indeed,  they  are  even  incapable  of  comprehending  the  fimple  facl:,  — 
that  by  improving  the  roads  travelling  would  become  more  expeditious,  and  lefs 
expenfive. 

If 
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If  we  look  for  any  of  the  elegant  appendages  of  luxury  and  refinement  in  this 
country,  we  fhall  be  grievoufly  difappointed.  Their  gardens  are  mere  tracts  of 
inclofed  ground,  over-run  with  weeds,  interfperfcd  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  without  tafte  or  difpofition,  and  having  perhaps  one  ftraight  walk  through  the 
whole.  They  fometimes  fow  corn  in  the  intermediate  ground  ;  but  their  gardens 
are  rarely  productive  of  efculent  vegetables,  and  feldom  or  never  ornamented  with 
flowers. 

As  there  are  few  or  no  bridges  in  the  country,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  Moors 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conftructing  large  arches ;  and  it 
is  only  at  their  fea-ports  where  they  even  ufe  boats.  Thefe  circumftances,  united  to 
the  bad  roads,  render  this  part  of  Barbary  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  be  tra- 
velled through. 

The  country  throughout  is  ill-watered.  Moft  of  the  rivers,  which  however  are 
very  few,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground,  except  juft  at  their  fea-ports,  deferve 
only  the  name  of  rivulets,  and  in  the  fummerfeafon  are  many  of  them  dried  up.  From 
all  thefe  circumftances  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  population  is  not  extra- 
ordinary. When  on  my  return,  in  my  journey  from  Morocco  to  Sallee,  which 
required  feven  days  to  accomplifh,  I  met  with  no  habitations  but  a  few  Arab  tents 
fcattered  in  different  parts  ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  interior 
country  is  nearly  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  The  towns  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  country,  and  thofe  are  but  thinly  inhabited.  Indeed  Morocco,  which  is  a 
metropolis,  has  many  of  its  houfes  in  ruins,  and  uninhabited. 

The  want  of  population  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  at  this  period  may  have  been 
occafioned,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  enormous  cruelties  exercifed  by  its  former  fove- 
reigns,  who  have  been  known  not  unfrequently,  through  a  flight  difguft,  to  abandon 
a  whole  town  or  province  to  the  fword.  In  the  character  of  Muley  Ifhmael,  grand- 
father to  Sidi  Mahomet,  we  find  the  moft  Angular  inconfiftencies  :  for  it  is  certain, 
that  although  a  tyrant  of  the  clafs  which  I  have  been  defcribing,  yet  in  other  refpedts, 
as  if  to  repair  the  mifchief  which  he  committed,  he  left  nothing  undone  for  the 
encouragement  of  population.  He  introduced  large  colonies  of  negroes  from  Guinea, 
built  towns  for  them,  many  of  which  are  (till  remaining,  afligned  them  portions  of 
land,  and  encouraged  their  increafe  by  every  poffible  means.  He  foon  initiated  them 
in  the  Mahometan  faith,  and,  had  his  plan  been  followed,  the  country  by  this  time 
would  have  been  populous,  and  probably  flourifhing.  As  the  negroes  are  of  a  more 
lively,  active,  and  enterprizing  difpofition  than  the  Moors,  they  might  foon  have  been 
taught  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  their  Angular  ingenuity  might  have  been  directed  to 
other  ufi'lul  purpoles. 

It  is  true  Muley  Ifhmael,  when  he  adopted  this  plan,  had  more  objects  in  view 
than  that  of  merely  peopling  his  dominions:  he  faw  plainly  that  his  own  fubjec"l! 
were  of  too  capricious  a  difpofition  to  form  foldiers  calculated  for  his  tyrannical  pur- 
pofes.  They  had  uniformly  manifefted  an  inclination  to  change  their  fovereigns, 
though  mure  from  the  love  of  variety  than  to  reform  the  government,  or  reftrain  the 
abufes  of  tyranny.  In  fhort,  whatever  revolutions  took  place  in  the  country,  con- 
fided merely  in  a  change  of  one  tyrant  for  another.  Muley  Khmael  had  difcernment 
enough  to  fee,  therefore,  that,  by  forming  an  army  of  Haves,  whofc  fole  dependence 
fhould  reft  upon  their  mafter,  he  could  eafily  train  them  in  fuch  a  manner  a;:  to  aft  in 
the  ftricteft  conformity  to  his  wiflies.  lie  foon  learnt  that  the  great  object  with  the 
negroes  was  plenty  of  money,  and  liberty  of  plunder  ;  in  thefe  he  liberally  indulged 
them,  and  the  plan  fully  anfwered  his  expectations. 

Though, 
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Though,  however,  Muley  Ifhmael  had  no  great  merit  in  introducing  fubjecls  for 
the  purpofes  of  tyranny,  yet  the  good  effe&s  of  this  new  colonization  were  very  gene- 
rally experienced.  By  intermarr  "ng  among  themfelves,  and  intermixing  among  the 
Moors  (for  the  Moors  will  keep  negro  women  as  concubines,  though  they  feldom  marry 
them),  a  new  race  of  people  darted  up,  who  became  as  ufeful  fubjects  as  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  brought  the  empire  into  a  much  more  flourifhing  ftate  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  fmce  their  great  revolution. 

Sidi  Mahomet  had  different  views,  and  was  actuated  by  different  motives.  From 
his  inordinate  avarice,  he'ceafed  to  a£t  towards  his  black  troops  in  the  generous  man- 
ner which  had  diftinguifhed  his  predeceffor  Muley  Ifhmael ;  and  they  foon  lhewcd 
themfelves  difcontented  with  his  conduct.  They  frequently  threatened  to  revolt,  and 
fupport  thofe  of  his  fons  who  were  in  oppofition,  and  who  promifed  them  the  moil 
liberal  rewards.  They  offered  to  place  his  eldeft  fon  Muley  Ali,  who  is  fince 
dead,  on  the  throne  ;  but  this  prince,  not  unmindful  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  his 
father  and  fovereign,  declined  their  offer.  They  next  applied  to  Muley  Yazid,  the 
late  En  .  cor,  who  at  firft  accepted  of  the  affhtance  they  tendered,  but  in  a  fhort  time 
relinquimed  the  plan. 

Sidi  Mahomet,  difgufted  with  this  conduct  of  the  negroes,  determined  to  curb  their 
growing  power,  by  difbanding  a  confiderable  part  of  thefe  troops,  and  banifliing  them 
to  diftant  parts  of  the  empire.  This  important  mode  of  population  has  therefore  been 
of  late  years  negledted,  while  no  better  f)  Stem  has  been  fubltituted  in  its  room  ;  for 
though  the  late  Emperor  indulged  in  cruelty  much  lefs  frequently  than  his  predeceffors, 
yet  population  has,  perhaps,  been  more  completely  impeded  by  the  general  poverty 
which  he  has  introduced  into  the  country,  by  his  fevere  exactions,  than  if  he  had  made 
a  liberal  ufe  of  the  fword  or  of  the  bow-ftring.  To  acquaint  Sidi  Mahomet  that  any 
of  his  fubjects  were  rich,  was  equivalent  to  telling  him  that  he  had  fo  many  ambitious 
opponents,  who  by  their  wealth  would  fupport  his  Ions  in  rebellion,  which  it  was  neccf- 
fary  to  prevent,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  riches. 

The  only  maxim  of  government,  therefore,  adopted  by  this  monarch,  was  to  keep 
his  fubjedts  as  nearly  as  poffible  upon  a  level ;  that  is,  in  a  ftate  of  poverty.  This  he 
mod  effectually  accomplifhed.  No  man  who  had  property  one  day,  could  with  cer- 
tainty call  it  his  own  the  next.  The  moft  devoted  mifers,  with  their  utmoft  ingenuity, 
were  unable  to  evade  the  difcovery  of  their  treafures.  If  the  victim  of  tyranny  nvani- 
fefted  any  reluctance  to  reveal  to  his  inquifitors  the  facred  depofuory  of  his  hoarded 
wealth,  the  Emperor  feldom  hefitated  about  the  means  of  compulfion.  The  fortitude 
of  feveral  enabled  them  to  refift  every  torture  fhort  of  death  ;  but  the  love  of  life  was 
always  found  to  prevail  over  even  avarice  itfelf. 

But  this  pei haps  was  not  the  worft  :  the  heavy  taxes  and  duties  impofed  by  this 
impolitic  monarch  impeded  commerce,  and  difcouraged  manufactures  ;  and  on  the  whole 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  country  was  never  in  a  greater  itate  of  poverty  than 
during  his  reign. 

Power  and  weaknefs,  rank  and  mcannefs,  opulence  and  indigence,  are  here  equally 
dependent,  equally  uncertain.  There  are  inftances  of  the  Sultan  elevating  at  once  a 
common  foldier  to  the  rank  of  a  1  afhaw,  or  making  him  a  confidential  friend  ;  the 
following  day  he  would  perhaps  irnprifon  him,  or  reduce  him  agaui  to  the  ftation  of  a 
private  foldier.  It  is  furprizing  that  men  under  thefe  circumftances  fhould  be  ambitious 
of  rank,  or  defirous  of  riches  and  power.  Yet  fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  thefe  people, 
that  they  have  an  unbounded  thirit  for  rank  and  power  with  all  their  uncertainties  j 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  when  they  have  obtained  a  high  ftation  they  feldom 

fail 
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fail  to  afford  their  fovereign  a  pica  for  ill-treating  them,  by  abufing,  in  fome  way  or 
other,  their  truft. 

The  only  independent  people  in  the  country,  if  it  be  at  all  lawful  to  make  ufe 
of  the  exprefilon  when  fpeaking  of  Morocco,  are  to  be  found  among  the  merchants 
who  refide  i:i  towns  at  fome  diflance  from  the  feat  of  government.  The  neatnefs 
of  their  houfes  and  gardens,  the  furniture  of  their  apartments,  their  rich  difplay 
of  china  and  glafs,  and  their  liberal  treatment  of  ftrangers,  their  better  education, 
and  more  enlightened  ideas,  all  ferve  to  point  them  out  as  a  clafs  of  beings  different 
from  the  reft. 

I  wilh  this  defcription  would  apply  generally  to  all  the  people  in  trade  ;  but  I 
am  forry  to  add  it  does  not :  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  clafs  of  merchants,  who 
tranfact  bufinefs  upon  a  very  large  fcale.  Even  thefe,  however,  though  diftant  from 
the  feat  of  government,  befides  rigoroufly  paying  their  quota  of  every  fevere  tax  which 
the  Emperor  choofes  to  impofe  upon  them,  are  not  always  exempt  from  plunder.  If 
the  bafhaw  or  alcaide  of  the  town  can  difcover  a  pica  for  imprifoning  them,  which 
he  fomctimes  does  without  much  regard  to  juftice,  he  feldom  fails  to  turn  it  to  his 
own  advantage  ;  and  not  unfrequently  difgrac^s  his  mafter's  royal  name,  by  ufing  it 
as  a  pretext  for  feizing  their  property.  —  Thus  the  empire  of  Morocco,  in  all  its  parts, 
prefents  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  wretched  policy  and  miferable  confequeness  of  defpotic 
government. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Journey  from  Mogodore  to  Santa  Cri{z.  —  Some  Account  of  the  Origin  of 
that  Place.  —  Arrival  at  Tarudant.  —  Introduction  to  the  Prince.  —  Defcription  of 
bis  Palace.  —  Singular  Reception.  —  Accommodations.  —  State  of  the  Prince's 
Health.  —  Abfurd  Prejudices  of  the  Moors.  — Altercation  with  the  Prince.  —  Appli- 
cation from  other  Patients.  —  The  Cadi.  —  Introduclion  into  the  Prince's  Harem.  — - 
Wives  of  the  Prince.  —  State  of  the  Female  Sex  in  this  fccluded  Situation.  —  Vifible 
Amendment  in  the  Prince's  Complaint.  —  His  Affability.  —  Character  of  the  Prince 
Muley  Abfulcm. 

I  HAD  not  refted  from  the  fatigues  of  my  journey  above  fix  days  at  Mogodore, 
before  a  new  fcene  was  opened,  bv  the  return  of  the  meffenger  from  Tarudant, 
with  orders  for  my  immediate  attendance  on  my  royal  patient.  In  addition  to  my 
former  party,  I  was  allowed  by  the  governor  three  negro  foot  foldiers,  armed 
with  mufkets  and  fabres,  an  elegant  tent,  and  a  Jewifh  interpreter,  who  was  perfect 
mafter  -of  both  Arabic  and  Englifli,  and  from  whom  in  the  end  I  derived  the  moft 
ufeful  fervices.  The  Jew  who  had  been  preffed  in  fo  fingular  a  manner  into  my 
fervice  at  Tangier  was  immediately,  and  doubtlefs  much  to  his  own  fatisfa&ion,  fent 
home. 

We  performed  a  journey  of  feventy-fix  miles,  from  Mogodore  to  Santa  Cruz,  in 
about  three  days,  which  from  the  former  part  of  this  narrative  the  reader  will  perceive 
is  not  remarkably  flow  travelling  in  Morocco,  however  fingular  fuch  a  progrefs 
would  appear  on  the  level  turnpikes  of  England.  Our  journey,  which  was  on  the  fea 
-coaft,  prefented  to  our  view  one  continued  expanfe  of  wild,  mountainous,  and  rocky 
country,  and  we  had  confequently  very  bad  roads.  Our  progrefs  indeed  could  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  the  continual  afcending  and  defcending  of  a  feries  of  rough 
and  uneven  ftone  fteps.  At  one  place'  in  particular  the  defcent  was  fo  ftecp,  and  the 
road  fo  choaked  up  with  large  pieces  of  ftone,  that  we  were  all  obliged  to  difmount, 
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and  walk  a  full  mile  and  a  half  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  difficulty,  before  we  could 
mount  again. 

Santa  Cruz  is  a  fea-port,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  and  fleep  mountain, 
forming  the  weftern  termination  of  that  chain  of  mountains,  which  nearly  divides  the 
Emperor's  dominions  into  two  parts,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Atlas.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  thePortugueze,  and  till  theacceflionof  Sidi  Mahomet  was  the  princi- 
pal place  whence  Europeans  were  allowed  to  trade.  It  is  at  prefent  a  deferted  town, 
with  only  a  few  houfes,  which  are  almoft  hourly  mouldering  to  decay.  The  port 
appears  to  be  much  more  fecure  than  that  of  Mogodore ;  and  from  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Cruz  to  the  fouthern  provinces,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  the  empire 
which  is  beft  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce*. 

On 

*  As  Santa  Cruz,  before  the  reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  was,  anil  is  dill  capable  of  being  made  of  great 
commercial  importance  to  Europe,  and  as  its  origin  will  afford  fome  idea  how  the  Portugueze  came  to 
fettle  upon  this  coall,  I  mull  trefpafs  upon  the  reader's  patience,  while  I  relate,  from  an  eminent  Spanilh 
author,  in  what  manner  it  was  firlt  railed  ;  as  well  as  its  funfequent  ftate  wliile  pofltfled  by  the  Moors, 
in  the  year  1737.  from  the  manufcript  of  an  Englifh  gentleman  who  was  refident  in  the  country  at  that 
period. 

"  Agader  Aguer,  which  the  Europeans  call  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  town  of  modern  fabric;  nor  can  I  any 
where  find  that  the  fpot  of  ground  on  which  it  (lands  was  ever  r.ftually  inhabited,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fixtrenth  century.  Then,  or  very  foon  before,  in  the  reign  of  Don  Manuel,  King  of  Portugal,  a  certain 
Portugueze  adventurer  undertook  to  fettle  there,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  excellent  tifh  with  which 
its  bay  abounded  ;  and  found  means  to  build  himfelf  a  timber  fort  or  caftle,  which  he^arrifoned  with  his 
followers,  naming  his  fetilement  Santa  Cruz,  or  Holy  Crof  j :  his  African  neighbours  calling  it  Dar  al 
Rumi,  or  the  Chrillian  Houfe. 

"  Don  Manuel  foon  after  forefeeing  the  great  importance  of  this  place  to  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas, 
and  to  his  projected  conqueft  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Barbarv,  took  it  into  his  own  hands,  reimbutling  the 
adventurer  who  had  founded  it,  all  his  expences,  and  making  him  other  gratuities.  Santa  Cruz  being 
thus  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  it  was  foon  enlarged,  fortified,  and  well  inhabited  ;  and  as  this 
part  of  the  world  was  at  that  time  divided  r.mong  feveral  petty  fovereigns,  generally  at  variance  with 
each  cither,  it  aft  >rded  the  new  colony,  as  well  as  many  others  upon  the  fame  coaft.  an  opportunity  of 
eUablifhing  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  inducing  a  number  of  difcontented  Arabs  and  Moors,  with  a 
view  of  revenging  themfelves  on  their  various  adverfaries,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  His  Portugueze  Majefty. 

"  The  afTiilance  which  was  afforded  by  thefe  people  to  the  Chrillian  gairifons,  enabltd  them  to  make 
frequent  incurfions  a  cotifiderable  way  up  the  country,  plundering  and  fei/.ing  upon  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  whom  they  fent  over  to  Europe  as  Caves.  At  this  period,  the  Portugueze  had  ellabliilied 
themfelves  fo  firn.ly  on  the  African  coaft,  that  had  not  the  family  of  iharifs  darted  up,  and  the  attention 
of  thefe  Chrillian  adventurers  been  diverted  to  their  new  acqnilitions  in  America,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
country  would  in  a  fliort  time  have  been  completely  depopulated,  and  the  Portugueze  v/ould  have  efta- 
biifhed  in  it  a  permanent  fovereignity. 

"  Thefe  f.nrifs,  from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Morocco  are  immediately  defcended,  obferving 
the  variance  between  the  people  and  their  different  fovereigns,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  credulity, 
pretended  that  they  were  lineally  defcended  from  Mahomet,  and  that  they  were  fent  by  him  to  protect  his 
followers  from  the  oppreffion  of  their  fovereigns.  They  foon  made  converts  to  their  ftandard,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  cftablifhcd  themfelves  in  the  fovereignty  of  ail  the  fouthern  parts  of  Barbary.  In  order  to 
add  importance  to  their  government,  and  knowing  that  it  would  flatter  the  prejudices  of  their  fubje&s, 
who  had  been  fo  continually  harafled  by  their  Chrillian  neighbours,  they  determined  upon  expelling 
the  Portugueze  from  Santa  Ciuz,  and,  if  fuccefsful,  to  carry  on  their  attack  againft  the  other  Chrillian 
garrifons  upon  the  Barbary  coaft. 

"  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  year  1536,  an  army  of  50,000  men,  horfe  and  foot,  was  raifed  with  all 
expedition,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Muley  Hamcd  al  Halfan,  who  with  his  force  completely  in- 
verted the  garrifon.  After  many  unfucccf-ful  attacks  on  the  patt  of  the  Moori,  Santa  Cruz  at  lall  owed 
its  dillru&iou  to  the  negligence  of  one  of  its  own  people;  who  carrying  a  lighted  ma;ch  into  the  powder- 
magazine,  it  unfortunately  blew  up,  and  by  its  concuflton  made  a  large  breath  in  the  wall ;  of  which  the 
Moors  avaihng  themfelves,  they  immediately  recovered  their  fpirits,  and,  headed  by  their  commander, 
haftened  in  force  up  to  the  breach,  before  the  aftoniuSed  Portugueze  lud  time  to  apply  a  proper  remedy 
to  this  unforef  en  accident.  They  now  attacked  their  enemy  with  fo  much  energy,  and  with  fuel)  fupe- 
rior  numbers,  that  they  foon  reduced  the  garrifon,  and  put  every  peifon  in  it  to  the  fword. 

"  Thui 
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On  the  26th  of  October  we  departed  for  Tarudant,  which  is  diftant  forty-four  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz,  where  in  two  days  we  arrived.  Our  journey  to  this  place  was 
immediately  inland,  being  in  the  direction,  and  within  half  a  day's  ride,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Atlas.  We  enjoyed  the  whole  way  from  Santa  Cruz  a  fine  level  road,  through 
a  woody  and  uncultivated  country. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Tarudant,  without  being  allowed  time  to  difmount,  I  was 
immediately  carried  to  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  which  is  fituated  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.  At  a  fhort  diftance,  the  houfe,  which  is  fmall,  and 
was  built  by  the  prince,  has  a  great  appearance  of  neatnefs ;  but  that  want  of  tafte  and 
convenience,  which  is  univerfally  the  characteristic  of  the  Moorifh  buildings,  is  pre- 
fently  difcernable  when  it  is  narrowly  infpected.  It  is  compofed  of  tabby,  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  high  fquare  wall,  which  alfo  inclofes  two  tolerably  neat  gardens, 
planned  by  an  European,  and  now  under  the  care  of  a  Spanifh  renegado.  The  apart- 
ments, which  are  all  on  the  ground-floor,  are  fquare  and  lofty,  opening  into  a  court, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain.  The  entrance  is  through  a  fmall  arched  door- 
way, which  leads  into  a  court-yard,  where  on  one  fide  are  a  few  out-houfes  ;  on  the 
other,  the  fpace  allotted  for  the  horfes  of  the  prince.     As  the  climate  is  open  and  fine, 


"  Thus  did  Santa  Ciuz  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Moors,  by  whom  it  has  ever  fince  been  poflcfTed. 
The  lofs  of  this  important  place  proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  Portuguese  navigation  to  Guinea  and 
India,  by  affording*a  harbour  to  their  European  enemies,  whofe  mips  were  accuitomed  to  flip  out  from 
this  port,  and  to  plunder  and  take  the  Portugueze  as  they  palled  by;  while  they  fupplied  thofe  barbarians 
with  powder,  cannon,  and  other  warlike  ftores,  enabling  the  Moors  by  that  means,  in  the  courfe  of  time, 
to  attack  the  other  pofTcfiions  of  the  Portugueze  in  Africa." 

My  Englifh  author,  who  dates  his  manufcript  in  January  1737,  gives  the  following  account  of  Santa 
Cruz :  — 

"  Santa  Cruz  i-s  a  city  of  Afiica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Suz,  fubjec\  to  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
fituated  in  a  temperate  air,  on  a  mountain  diftant  about  half  a  league  from  the  fea,  in  the  latitude  30  deg. 
35  min  North,  leven  leagues  from  Cape  de  Guerra,  fixty  from  Morocco,  one  hundred  and  forty  from 
Fez,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Mequinez.  It  is  in  circumference  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
of  a  fquare  form,  the  four  fides  fronting  the  four  quaiters  of  the  world.  On  the  eaft,  it  has  a  fpaciuus 
plain  of  fand  ;  on  the  weft,  the  fea;  to  the  north,  about  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  fmall 
village,  containing  about  twenty  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  fouth  is  its  entrance,  oppofite  to  the  Mount 
of  Tylde. 

"  The  town  is  encompafied  with  walls,  defended  by  feven  baftion?,  having  artillery  mounted  on  them 
which  carry  between  fi  ur  and  fix  pound  balls  ;  there  are  alfo  fome  fixteen  and  twenty-four  pounders,  but, 
owing  to  their  not  having  proper  perfonfl  to  work  them,  thofe  pieces  of  ordinance  are  fullered  to  lie  on 
the  ground  half  buried,  rendering  them  by  that  means  entirely  ufekfs.  The  walls  indeed  are  only  of 
fuffieicnt  llrength  to  refill  an  attack  from  their  neighbouring  enemies,  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  ordnance 
toippofc  them  with,  but  they  could  by  no  means  withltand  even  a  weak  cannonade  from  a  regular 
appointed  artillery. 

"  Santa  Cruz  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  copper  which  they 
procure  from  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  falilet.  It  is  alfo  plentifully  lloreJ  with  various  other 
merchandizes,  fueh  as  wax  procured  from  Heja  Saxit  and  Morocco,  the  bcli  in  the  country,  Morocco 
leather,  yellow  leather  of  Tafilet,  almonds,  gum  arabic,  gum  fandaric,  ollrich  feathers,  elephants' teeth, 
gold  dull,  and  fait  petre,  which  is  exported  with  fome  difficulty,  owing  to  its  being  contraband.  There 
are  alfo  other  merchandizes  of  European  manufacture,  1  from  Buenos  Ayres,  mufkets, 

iwoids,  and  all  kinds  of  hardware,  &e.  as  well  as  1 1  n   |    rts  of  Africa,  brought 

thither  by  caravans.     The  people  are   for  the  molt  put   of  a  tawny,   inn  burnt   complexion,   fparc 
lean   in   body,    but   aclive.    Hi         ,         '.    capable   of   undergoing   any   labour   or  hardfhip,    pretty   good 
nomitts,  not  much   addicled  id  prodigality  or  vanity,  and  are  dexterous  and  active  in  their  trade  and 
Is  " 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Santa  Cruz  before  Sidi  Mahomet  ordered  it  to  be  evacuated  by  the  European 
merchants;  and  it  is  impi  fllble  touad  this  account  without  being  convinced  that  what  I  have  advanced, 
with  refpett  to  its  impoitance,  in  a  commercial  view,  is  not  beyond  the  truth. 

4  y  2  •here 
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there  ar.'-  few  or  no  flables  in  this  country,  but  the  horfes  are  kept  out  in  an  open 
yard,  and  held  by  pins  fixed  in  the  ground. 

There  is  not  much  of  magnificence,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  in  this  introduction,  nor 
did  anything  occur  to  counteract  the  unfavourable  impreffion,  previous  to  our  entering 
the  apartment  of  the  prince.  The  chamber  into  which  I  was  conducted,  I  found  a 
fmall  room  with  feats  in  the  walls  ;  and  there  it  is  cultomary  for  all  perfons  to  wait  till 
their  names  are  announced.  I  obferved  a  number  of  fingular  looking  perfons  attending 
here :  and  as  I  was  not  much  difpofed  to  make  one  of  their  company,  inltead  of  fitting 
I  amufed  myfelf,  as  other  Europeans  do,  with  walking  about  the  room.  In  this 
exercife,  however,  I  was  a  folitary  performer  ;  for  the  Moors,  whatever  be  their  object, 
whether  bufinefs,  converfaticn,  or  amufement,  are  generally  feated  ;  and  indeed  fo 
novel  to  them  was  my  deportment,  in  this  refpect,  that  they  concluded  I  was  either 
'diftra&ed  in  my  intellect,  or  faying  my  prayers. 

After  being  detained  in  this  difagree'able  fituation  for  about  an  hour,  orders  were 
brought  from  the  prince  for  my  immediate  introduction,  with  my  interpreter.  From 
the  chamber  where  we  had  been  waiting,  we  paffed  through  a  long  and  dark  entry, 
which  at  its  termination  introduced  us  to  a  fquare  court-yard,  floored  with  checquered 
tiling,  into  which  the  prince's  room  opened,  by  means  of  large  folding-doors.  Thefe 
were  curioufly  painted  of  various  colours,  in  the  form  of  checquers.  The  immediate 
entrance  to  the  room  was  neat  ;  it  was  a  very  large  arched  door-way,  curioufly  orna- 
mented with  checquered  tiling,  and  forming  a  fmall  porch,  or  antichamber.  The 
room  was  lofty,  fquare,  and  floored  with  checquered  tiling  ;  the  walls*  ftuccoed,  and 
the  ceiling  painted  of  various  colours.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  room  was  loft 
for  want  of  windows,  which  is  a  defect  obfervable  in  moft  Moorilh  houfes. 

I  found  the  prince  fitting  crofs-legged,  on  a  rnattrafs  covered  with  fine  white  linen, 
and  placed  on  the  floor  ;  this,  with  a  narrow  and  long  piece  of  carpeting  that  fronted 
him,  on  which  were  feated  his  Moorilh  friends,  was  the  only  furniture  in  the  room. 
Upon  my  firfl  entrance,  and  delivering  the  conful's  letter  of  introduction,  which, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  was  prefented  in  a  (ilk  handkerchief,  I  was 
addrefled  by  the  prince  with  the  falutation,  Bono  tibib,  bono  Anglaife ;  which  is  a 
mixture  of  Arabic  and  Spaniih,  meaning,  "You  are  a  good  doctor,  the  Englifh  are 
good  ;"  and  was  ordered  with  my  interpreter  to  fit  down  on  the  floor,  between  the 
prince  and  his  vifitors ;  when  I  was  immediately  interrogated  by  every  one  prefent, 
each  having  a  queftion  to  put  to  me,  and  that  of  the  molt  infignificant  kind. 

The  prince  expreffed  great  pleafure  at  my  arrival,  wiflied  to  know  whether  I  came 
voluntarily  or  not,  and  whether  the  Englifh  phyficians  were  in  high  repute.  To  the 
firft  queftion  I  replied,  that  I  was  fent  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  :  to  the 
fecond,  I  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  truth  and  to  my  country,  to  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative.  He  then  defired  me  immediately  to  feel  his  pulfe,  and  to  examine 
his  eyes,  one  of  which  was  darkened  by  a  cataract,  and  the  other  affected  with  a 
paralytic  complaint  ;  and  requefled  me  to  inform  him,  whether  I  would  undertake 
to  cure  him,  and  how  foon  ?  My  anfwer  was,  that  I  wiflied  to  confider  his  cafe 
maturely  before  I  gave  my  opinion  ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  fhould  be  a  better  judge. 

One  of  his  particular  friends  obferved  to  him,  from  feeing  me  without  a  beard,  for 
I  had  fhaved  in  the  morning,  I  was  too  young  to  be  an  able'phyfician.  Another 
remarked,  that  I  had  put  powder  in  my  hair  on  purpofe  to  difguife  my  age';  and  a 
third  infifted,  that  it  was  not  my  own  hair.  But  what  fecmed  to  produce  the 
greateft  aftonifhment  among  them,   was  my  drefs,   which   from  its  clofenefs,   the 
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Moorifli  drefs  being  quite  loofe,  they  were  certain  muft  occafion  pain,  and  be  difagree- 
ably  warm. 

The  reader  may  be  affured,  that  a  part  of  this  converfation  was  not  very  entertaining 
to  me;  and  indeed,  after  the  great  fatigue  which  I  had  undergone,  I  could  well  have 
dil'penfed  with  mod  of  their  interrogatories ;  but  inflead  of  the  difrniflion  and  the  repofe 
which  I  wifhcd  and  expected,  my  patience  was  exhausted  by  the  abfurd  curiofity  of  the 
whole  court,  who  one  niter  another  intreated  me  to  favour  them  with  my  opinion,  and 
inform  them  of  the  date  of  their  health,  merely  by  feeling  the  pulfe.  Having  acquitted 
myfelf  to  the  bed  of  my  ability  in  this  curious  enquiry,  the  prince  informed  me, 
he  had  prepared  for  my  reception  a  good  houfe,  whither  he  defired  me  to  retire 
and  vifit  him  the  following  morning  early,  when  I  was  to  examine  his  cafe  more 
particularly. 

The  good  houfe  promifed  me  by  the  prince  proved  to  be  a  miferable  room  in  the 
Jewelry,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  fuburb  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  fituated  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  was,  however,  the  habitation  of  the  prince's  principal 
Jew,  and  the  beft  in  the  place.  This  apartment,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  was 
narrow  and  dirty,  having  no  windows  to  it,  but  opening  by  means  of  large  folding- 
doors  into  a  court,  where  three  Jewifh  families,  who  lived  all  in  the  fame  houfe,  threw 
the  whole  of  their  rubbifh  and  dirt.  I  fuppofe  my  feelings  might  be  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  difappointment,  for  on  being  introduced  into  this  wretched  hovel,  I  was  fo 
ftruck  with  honor  and  difguft,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  my  horfe,  for  the 
purpofe  of  afking  the  prince  for  another  apartment ;  but  upon  being  told  it  was  the  belt 
in  the  town,  and  reflecting  that  I  had  voluntarily  entered  upon  thefe  difficulties,  I 
determined  to  ftruggle  through  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  confented,  for  the  prefent, 
to  acquiefce  in  this  indifferent  fare. 

I  took,  however,  the  firfl:  opportunity  of  reprefenting  my  difagreeable  fituation  to 
the  prince,  who  gave  orders  for  apartments  to  be  fitted  up  for  me  in  his  garden  ;  but 
from  the  flowneis  of  the  mafons,  they  were  not  finifhed  in  time  for  me  to  occupy  them 
before  I  left  Tarudant.  The  prince's  Jew  had  directions  to  fupply  me  with  every  thing 
that  was  neceflary  ;  and  while  at  Tarudant  I  had  no  reafon  whatever  to  complain  of  any 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  prince. 

As  foon  as  my  baggage  was  unpacked,  the  firfl:  object  that  occurred  to  mc  was 
to  endeavour,  under  thefe  circumftances,  to  make  my  fituation  as  comfortable  as  the 
nature  of  it  would  admit.  At  one  end  of  the  room  I  placed  my  three  folding  flools, 
which  I  had  ufed  as  a  bed  on  the  road,  and  fcreened  it  off  as  well  as  I  could  with  mats, 
which  I  fixed  acrofs  the  apartment  as  a  partition.  One  of  my  boxes  was  fubflituted  for 
a  table,  and  another  for  a  chair,  not  being  able  to  procure  cither  of  thofe  articles  in 
Tarudant.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  my  interpreter  placed  his  bedding  on  the 
floor,  where  he  flcpt  during  the  whole  of  our  ftay. 

Having  furnifhed  our  room,  our  next  object  was  to  confiJer  in  what  manner  our 
cookery  was  to  be  performed.  The  whole  of  our  kitchen  furniture  confifled  of  one 
fmall  iron  faucepan,  one  pewter  difli,  two  pewter  plates,  a  horn  to  drink  out  of,  and 
two  knives  and  forks.  As  the  Moors  are  many  of  them  accultomed  to  the  ufe  of  tea, 
breakfafling  articl  s  we  were  not  at  a  lofs  for.  On  the  road  the  iron  faucepan  had 
ferved  very  well  to  boil  our  eggs  and  fowls,  which,  as  I  before  obferved.  were  the 
only  food  we  could  procure.  But  at  Tarudant  we  found  ourfelves  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
without  having  it  ;:i  our  power  to  avail  ourfelves  of  I'uch  an  advantage.  After  a  few 
days  inconvenience  on  this  account,  I  found  out  a  Jew,  who  contrived  to  drefs  m 
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haflies  and  flews,  fomething  in  the  Spanifh  flyle,  with  which  fare  I  was  obliged  to  be 
fatisfied  during  my  refidence  at  Tarudant. 

Two  hours  before  my  arrival,  the  whole  of  the  Englifh  people  who  had  been  fhip- 
•wrecked,  except  the  captain  and  a  Negro,  paffed  through  the  town  in  their  way  to  the 
metropolis.  They  had  been  redeemed  from  the  wild  Arabs,  by  Muley  Abfulem,  with 
an  intent,  I  prcfume,  of  complying  with  his  promife,  but  by  the  Emperor's  brders  were 
fent  up  to  Morocco. 

Upon  my  vifuing  the  prince  the  folloV.'ing  day,  and  examining  into  the  nature  of 
his  complaint,  I  found  it  to  be  of  the  mod  defperate  kind  ;  but  as  I  had  travelled  near 
five  hundred  miles  to  fee  him,  I  could  not  be  fatisfied  to  return  back  without  attempt- 
ing fomething.  I  therefore  gave  a  formal  opinion  to  the  prince  in  writing,  Hating, 
that  I  could  by  no  means  absolutely  undertake  to  cure  him  ;  that  I  could  not  even  flatter 
him  with  very  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  that  if  he  chofe  to  give  my  pirn  of  treatment 
a  trial  for  a  couple  of  months,  we  could  then  judge  whether  the  difeafe  was  likely 
to  be  removed.  This  plan  was  approved  of,  and  he  immediately  began  his  courfe  of 
medicines. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  prince  had  totally  loft  the  ufe  of  one  eye  by  a 
cataract ;  and  I  may  add,  that  he  had  nearly  loft  that  of  the  other  by  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, which  threatened  to  end  in  a  gutta  ferena*,  and  which  had  drawn  the  eye  fo 
much  towards  the  nofe,  as  fometimes  entirely  to  exclude  the  appearance  of  the  pupil. 
The  only  remains  of  fight  left  were  merely  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  fee  large  bodies, 
without  diftinguifliing  any  of  them  particularly.  The  fpafm  was  the  difeafe  which  I  was 
ordered  to  cure. 

But  thefe  were  by  no  means  the  limits  of  the  prince's  complaints.  For,  in  truth, 
his  whole  frame  was  fo  enervated  by  a  courfe  of  debauchery,  that  I  found  it  neceflary 
to  put  him  under  a  ftricl  regimen  ;  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  which,  I  committed, 
from  time  to  time,  my  directions  to  writing.  They  were  tranflated  into  Arabic,  and 
one  copy  delivered  to  the  prince,  and  the  other  to  his  confidential  friend,  who  under- 
took, at  my  requeft,  to  fee  them  carried  into  execution-. 

As  I  adminiftered  internal  as  well  as  topical  remedies,  I  made  a  point  of  giving  them 
to  my  patient  with  my  own  hand.  The  prince  made  no  difficulty  of  fwallowing  the 
medicine,  however  naufeous ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  him  com- 
prehend how  a  medicine  introduced  into  the  ftomach  could  afford  any  relief  to  the 
eye.  I  muft,  however,  do  him  the  jultice  to  fay,  that  I  found  him  a  more  apt  difciple 
than  any  of  his  attendants.  Many  of  them  could  not  be  made  at  all  to  underftand  the 
aftion  of  medicines,  and  of  confequence  were  full  of  prejudices  againft  my  mode  of 
treatment. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  firft  attendance  on  the  prince,  one  of  his  prejudiced  friends 
perfuaded  His  Highnefs  that  I  had  adminiftered  medicines  to  him  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect  upon  his  conftitution,  of  which  I  had  never  entertained  fo  much 
as  an  idea,  before  it  was  mentiond  to  me.  What  this  effeel:  was  I  cannot  with 
decency  explain.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  thefe  malignant  infinuations  had  too  powerful 
an  effect  on  the  mind  of  my  patient,  and  lie  expreffed  himfelf  to  me  upon  the 
fubject  in  terms  which  I  could  not  hear  without  the  moft  poignant  indignation  and 
unealinefs. 

1  vindicated  my  conduct  as  well  as  I  was  able,  under  the  difadvantages  of  an  inter- 
pretaiion,  by  explaining  to   him  how  impoflible  it  was  for  the  medicines  to  have  the 

*  By  this  difeafe  is  to  be  underftood,  fuch  a  Hate  of  the  optic  nerve  ascenders  it  infenfible  to  the  rays 
of  light. 
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effect  he  fufpected  ;  and  how  much  more  to  my  credit,  as  well  as  advantage,  it  would 
be  to  re-eftablifh  his  health,  than  to  do  him  a  prejudice ;  that  a  profeilional  man 
had  a  character,  which  when  once  loft  was  irrecoverable  ;  and  that  therefore  I  trufted 
he  would  refle£t  on  my  fituation,  and  confider  me  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
his  rcfcntment  at  firft  had  led  him  to  f'uggeft.  The  prince  began  now  to  retract  his 
calumny,  by  faying,  that  he  believed  the  medicines  had  produced  an  effect  different 
from  what  1  intended,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  patient  to  inform  his  phyfician  of 
every  circumftance  which  related  to  his  health.  In  fhort,  after  a  variety  of  expla- 
nations, 1  at  laft  brought  him  to  confent  to  give  my  plan  a  few  days  longer  trial, 
and  if  then  there  appeared  any  objections  to  the  purfuing  of  it,  I  would  willingly 
confent  to  give  it  up  entirely.  Thofe  days  being  elapfed,  and  none  of  the  fuf- 
pected effects  appearing,  the  prince  proceeded  regularly  in  the  courfe  agreeably  to  my 
directions. 

The  intermediate  time  between  my  attendance  on  the  prince,  whom  I  vifited 
twice  a  day,  was  employed  in  reading  a  few  books  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  Mogodore,  making  little  excurfions  into  the  country,  and  vifiting  patients  at 
Tarudant. 

Among  the  latter  was  the  cadi  or  judge  of  the  town.  This  I  found  to  be  a 
venerable  old  man,  of  about  feventy  years  of  age,  whofe  beard  was  become  perfectly 
white,  and  whofe  countenance,  though  doubtlefs  altered  by  time,  yet  ft  ill  retained 
a  great  expreffion  of  vivacity  and  fenfe,  mixed  with  more  apparent  goodnefs  of  heart 
than  any  I  had  feen  in  the  country.  He  received  me  with  the  greateft  refpect,  and 
expreffed  his  gratitude  for  my  vifit  in  a  manner  that  appeared  ftrongly  marked  with 
fincerity.  He  feemed  fully  aware  that  his  complaint  was  merely  a  decay  of  nature, 
and  only  wiflied  me  to  adminiftcr  fomcthing  to  him  which  might  palliate  his  moft 
urgent  fymptoms.  With  a  great  (hare  of  feeling  he  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences  I 
mutt  undergo,  from  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  my  friends,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  fo  different  from  what  I  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to,  cxpreffmg  his  wifli  at  the  fame  time  to  render  me  every  fervice  that  a  perfon 
in  his  fituation  could  offer.  Such  an  uncommon  fhare  of  fenlibility  and  ret!  -ction, 
from  one  whofe  countrymen  are  in  general  in  a  very  fmall  degree  removed  from  a 
favage  ftate,  excited  in  me  a  warm  defire  of  rendering  my  patient  a  fervice.  Among 
the  many  queftions  he  put  to  me,  he  afked  what  was  cuftomary  for  our  judges  in 
England  to  receive  as  a  reward  for  their  fen-ices.  Upon  my  informing  him,  the  cadi 
was  in  perfect  aftonilhment :  "  Good  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  Emperor  allows  me 
only  fifty  ducats  (about  twelve  pounds  fterling)  a  year  !" 

1  wifh  I  could  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  as  favourable  an  account  of  my  other 
patients  at  Tarudant,  as  of  this  refpe&able  old  man.  The  generality  of  them 
proved  infolent,  ungrateful,  and  many,  who  vifited  my  habitation,  notorious  thieves. 
From  my  apartment  being  in  the  houfe  of  a  Jew,  none  of  whom  dare  venture  to  pre- 
vent a  Moor  from  entering,  I  was  from  morning  to  night  peftered  with  Arabs, 
mountaineeis,  and  the  worft  defcription  of  towns-people,  who  were  feldom  fatisfied 
with  my  advice,  but  infitted  on  my  either  giving  them  money,  or  fomething  elfe  equal 
in  value.  Many  I  turned  out  of  my  room  by  force,  while  with  difficulty  they 
rettrained  their  refentment  at  my  conduct,  and  every  moment  threatened  to  draw 
their  knives  upon  me;  toothers,  who  behaved  a  litde  better,  I  gave  fomething  to 
get  rid  of  them  ;  and  to  a  third,  who  were  real  objects  of  diftrefs,  I  with  pleafure 
extended  my  utmoft  afliftance.  On  the  whole,  my  fituation  was  fuch  as  to  oblige  me 
to  complain  of  it  to  the  prince,  who  afterwards  allowed  me  a  ibldicr  to  mount  guard 
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conffantly  at  my  door,  who  had  directions  to  permit  no  perfon  to  enter  my  room  with- 
out my  particular  permiflion. 

It  was  with  the  greateft  pleafure  that  in  about  a  fortnight  after  my  firft  attendance 
on  the  prince,  I  obfervel  an  amendment  in  his  complaint.  His  eye  now  evinced 
a  difpofition  to  recover  its  former  pofition  ;  at  firft  he  was  able  only  to  difcern 
light  from  darknefs,  but  he  could  now  diftinguifh  an  apple  at  about  ten  yards 
diftance. 

Thefe  flattering  appearances  entirely  removed  every  prejudice  which  at  firft  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  prince's  attendants  ;  and  His  Highnefs  himfelf  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  too  hafty  in  forming  his  opinion  of  me.  The  confidence  which  this  fuccefs 
occafioned,  induced  the  prince  to  admit  me  into  his  harem,  where  there  were  feveral 
ladies  who  had  occafion  for  my  fervices. 

Though  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  harem,  I  fhall  wave  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  it,  as  it  only  differed  from  that  of  the  Emperor  (which  I  fhall 
hereafter  very  particularly  defcribe)  by  being  upon  a  fmaller  fcale. 

Upon  receiving  the  prince's  orders  to  attend  his  ladies,  one  of  his  friends  was 
immediately  difpatched  with  me  to  the  gate  of  the  harem ;  with  directions  to  the 
alcaide  *    of  the  eunuchs  to  admit  myfelf  and   interpreter   whenever  I  thought    it 

neceffary. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  women,  and  who  in  fact  live  always 
among  them,  are  the  children  of  negro  flaves.  They  are  generally  either  very  fhort 
and  fat,  or  elfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame.  Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone 
which  is  obfervable  in  youths  who  are  juft  arriving  at  manhood  ;  and  their  perfons 
altogether  afford  a  difgurting  image  of  weaknefs  and  effeminacy.  From  the  truft 
repofed  in  them  by  their  matters,  and  the  confequence  which  it  gives  them,  the  eunuchs 
exceed  in  infolence  and  pride  every  other  clafs  of  people  in  the  country.  They  dif- 
played  indeed  fo  much  of  it  towards  me,  that  I  was  obliged,  in  my  own  defence,  to  com- 
plain of  them  once  or  twice,  and  to  have  them  punifhed. 

Attended  by  one  of  thefe  people,  after  pafling  the  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is  always 
locked,  and  under  the  care  of  a  guard  of  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  narrow  and  dark  paf- 
fage,  which  foon  brought  us  to  the  court,  into  which  the  women's  chambers  open.  We 
here  faw  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  and  children  ;  fome  concubines,  fome 
flaves,  and  others  hired  domeftics. 

Upon  their  obferving  the  unufual  figure  of  an  European,  the  whole  multitude  in  a 
body  furrounded  me,  and  expreffed  the  utmoft  aftonifhment  at  my  drefs  and  appear- 
ance. Some  flood  motionlefs,  with  their  hands  lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their 
mouths  open,  in  the  ufual  attitude  of  wonder  and  furprize.  Some  burft  into  immo- 
derate fits  of  laughter ;  while  others  again  came  up,  and,  with  uncommon  attention, 
eyed  me  from  head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  drefs  which  feemed  moft  to  attract  their 
notice  were  my  buckles,  buttons,  and  ftockings  ;  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this 
country  wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  rcfpecl:  to  the  club  of  my  hair,  they  feemed 
utterly  at  a  lofs  in  what  view  to  confider  it ;  but  the  powder  which  I  wore  they  con- 
ceived to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  vermin.  Moft  of  the  children, 
wh°n  they  faw  me,  ran  away  in  the  moft  perfect  confirmation  ;  and  on  the  whole  I 
appeared  as  fmgular  an  animal,  and  1  dare  fay  had  the  honour  of  exciting  as  much 
curiofity  and  attention,  as  a  lion,  or  a  man- tiger  juft  imported  from  abroad,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  countrv  town  in  England  on  a  market-day.     Every  time  I  vifited  the  harem 
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I  was  furrounded  and  laughed  at  by  this  curious  mob,  who,  on  my  entering  the  gate, 
followed  me  clofe  to  the  very  chamber  to  which  I  was  proceeding,  and  on  my  return 
univerfally  efcorted  me  out. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  women  were  uncommonly  fat  and  unwieldy  ;  had  black  and 
full  eyes,  round  faces,  with  foaall  nofes.  They  were  of  different  complexions;  fome 
very  fair,  fome  fallow,  and  others  again  perfect  negroes. 

One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to  receive  me,  I  was  defired  to  walk  into  her 
room  ;  where,  to  my  great  furprize,  I  faw  nothing  but  a  curtain  drawn  quite  acrofs  the 
apartment,  firailar  to  that  of  a  theatre  which  feparates  the  ftage  from  the  audience.  A 
female  domeftic  brought  a  very  low  (tool,  placed  it  near  the  curtain,  and  told  me  I  was 
to  fit  down  there,  and  feel  her  miftrefs's  pulfe. 

The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  fummoned  up  courage  to  fpeak,  introduced  her 
hand  from  the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  and  defired  me  to  inform  her  of  all  her  com- 
plaints, which  fhe  conceived  I  might  perfectly  perceive  by  merely  feeling  the 
pulfe.  It  was  in  vain  to  afk.  her  where  her  pain  was  feated,  whether  in  her  (tomach, 
head,  or  back;  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure,  was  a  requeft  to  feel  the  pulfe 
of  the  other  hand,  and  then  point  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature  of 
the  pain. 

Having  neither  fatisfied  my  curiofity  by  exhibiting  her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of  informing  her  in 
pofitive  terms,  that  to  underltand  the  difeafe  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fee  the 
tongue,  as  well  as  to  feel  the  pulfe  ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing  for  her.  My 
eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Jewiih  interpreter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time 
exerted  in  vain;  and  I  am  pcrluaded  fhe  would  have  difmiffed  me  without  any 
further  enquiry,  had  not  her  invention  fupplied  her  with  a  happy  expedient  to 
remove  her  embarraffment.  She  contrived  at  lad  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  cur- 
tain, through  which  fhe  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  complied  with  my  injunction 
as  far  as  it  was  neceffary  in  a  medical  view,  but  moft  effectually  difappointed  my 
curiofity. 

I  was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  another  of  the  prince's  wives,  who  was  affc&ed 
with  a  fcrophulous  fwelling  in  her  neck,  This  lady  was,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other,  at  firlt  excluded  from  my  fight ;  but  as  fhe  was  obliged  to  fhew  me  her  com- 
plaint, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  face,  and  obferved  it  to  be  very  handfome. 
I  was  informed  that  fhe  had  been  at  one  period  the  favourite  of  the  prince,  but 
owing  to  this  defect  he  had  in  a  great  mcafure  deferted  her  ;  and  this  circumltancc 
accounts  for  the  extreme  anxieLy  which  (he  feemed  to  exprefs  to  get  rid  of  this  dif- 
agreeable  did-  1  . 

As  loon  as  I  had  examined  her  neck,  fhe  took  off  from  her  drefs  the  whole  of  her 
gold  trinkets,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  of  confiderable  value,  put  them  into 
my  hand,  and  defired  me  to  cure  her ;  promifing  a  ftill  greater  reward  if  1  fucceeded. 
Confcious  of  the  uncertainty  of  rendering  her  any  material  fervice,  I  immediately 
returned  the  prefent,  and  affurcd  her  that  fhe  might  depend  on  my  giving  all  proper 
remedies  a  fair  trial,  but  that  I  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  their  fuccefs.  There  is 
nothing  more  unpleafant  than  the  inability  of  giving  reyfonable  ground  for  hope,  when 
it  promifes  to  be  productive  of  fo  much  happinefs  to  a  fellow  creature.  It  was  with 
pain  I  obferved  that  this  poor  lady,  though  lomewhat  cheered,  was  yet  diffatisfied  with 
niy  reply  ;  fhe  could  not  refrain  from  (hewing  evident  marks  of  difappointment,  and 
even  difpleafure,  at  my  hefitation,  by  laying,  fhe  always  underftood  that  a  Chriftian 
phylici  n  could  cure  every  difeafe. 
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During  the  courfe  of  my  attendance  in  the  harem,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
moft  of  the  prince's  women,  who,  exclufive  of  the  four  wives  allowed  him  by 
his  religion,  were  about  twenty  in  number,  and  who  did  not,  like  his  wives,  difcover 
that  invincible  reluctance  to  the  difplay  of  their  beauty.  They  at  firfl  proved  very 
troublefome  patients  ;  for  upon  my  not  telling  them  all  their  complaints  immediately 
upon  feeling  the  pulfe,  they  confidered  me  as  an  ignorant  empiric,  who  knew  nothing 
of  my  profeflion.  Befides  this,  I  found  that  each  of  them  flattered  themfelves  with 
almofl  an  inftantaneous  cure.  In  fhort,  after  many  fruitlefs  efforts  to  teach  thofe  to 
reafon  who  had  hitherto  never  made  the  fmalleft  ufe  of  their  underftandings,  I  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  adapt  my  deportment  to  the  capacities  of  my  patients,  and  foon 
acquired  among  them  as  much  undeferved  commendation  as  I  had  incurred  unmerited 
reproach. 

Moft  of  the  "women  in  the  harem  were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  corpulent 
habit,  and  of  a  very  awkward  gait.  Their  knowledge  of  courfe,  from  having  led  a 
life  of  total  feclufion  from  the  world,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  occurrences  in  their 
harem  ;  where,  as  they  were  allowed  a  free  accefs  to  each  other,  they  converfed 
upon  fuch  fubjects  as  their  uninformed  underftandings  ferved  to  furnifh  them  with. 
They  are  never  fuffered  to  go  out,  but  by  an  exprefs  order  from  the  prince ;  and  then 
only  when  removing  from  one  place  of  refidence  to  another.  I  in  general  found 
them  extremely  ignorant,  proud,  and  vain  of  their  perfons,  even  to  a  degree  which 
bordered  upon  childifhnefs.  Among  many  ridiculous  queftions,  they  afked  my  inter- 
preter if  I  could  read  and  write  ;  upon  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  they  expreifed 
the  utmoft  furprife  and  admiration  at  the  abilities  of  the  Chriftians.  There  was  not  one 
among  them  who  could  do  either  ;  thefe  rudiments  of  learning  are  indeed  only  the  lot 
of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on  that  account  are  named  talbs,  or  explainers  of  the 
Mahometan  law. 

Among  the  concubines  of  the  prince  there  were  fix  female  flaves  of  the  age  of  fifteen, 
who  were  prefented  to  him  by  a  Moor  of  diftinction.  One  of  thefe  was  defcended 
from  an  Englilh  renegado,  another  from  a  Spanifh,  and  the  other  four  were  of  Mooriih 
extraction. 

Where  the  more  folid  and  ufeful  accomplifhments  are  leaft  cultivated,  a  tafte  i» 
often  found  to  prevail  for  thofe  which  are  purely  ornamental  and  frivolous.  Thefe 
devoted  victims  of  libidinous  pleafurc  received  a  daily  leffon  of  mufic,  by  order  of  the 
prince,  from  a  Moor  who  had  paffed  fome  little  time  in  London  and  Italy,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  flight  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  prefent  at 
one  of  thefe  performances,  but  cannot  fay  I  received  much  amufement,  in  a  mufical 
view,  from  my  vifit.  It  was  a  concert  vocal  and  inftrumental :  the  inftruments  ufed 
upon  this  occafion  were  the  mandoline,  a  kind  of  violin  with  only  two  firings,  and  the 
labor.  The  principal  objeft  in  their  performance  feetned  to  be  noife  ;  it  was  without 
the  leaft  attention  to  melody,  variety,  or  tafte,  and  was  merely  drawing  out  a  wild  and 
melancholy  ft  rain. 

Converfation,  however,  forms  the  principal  entertainment  in  thefe  gloomy  retire- 
ments. When  I  vifited  the  harem,  I  never  found  the  women  engaged  in  any  other 
employment  than  that  of  converfing  on  the  ground  in  circles. .  In  fad,  as  all  their 
needle-work  is  performed  by  Jeweffes,  and  their  cookery,  and  the  management  of 
their  chambers,  by  their  flaves  and  domeftics,  of  which  they  have  a  proportionable 
number,  according  to  the  favour  they  are  in  with  the  prince,  it  is  not  eafy  for  them  to 
find  means  of  occupying  their  time,  and  particularly  fince  none  of  them  are  able  to 
read  or  write.     It  is  impoflible,  indeed,  to  reflect:  on  the  fituation  of  thefe  unfortunate 
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women  without  the  mod  lively  fentiments  of  compaffion.  Excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  frefli  air  and  exercife,  fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  health  and  life  ;  deprived 
of  all  fociety  but  that  of  their  fellow-fufferers,  a  fociety  to  which  moll  of  them  would 
prefer  iolitude  itfelf  ;  they  are  only  to  be  confidcred  as  the  mod  abject  of  Haves  —  flaves 
to  the  vices  and  caprice  of  a  licentious  tyrant,  who  exacts  even  from  his  wives  them- 
felves  a  degree  of  fubmiffion  and  refpect  which  borders  upon  idolatry,  and  which  God 
and  nature  never  meant  fhould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

After  the  lapfe  of  a  third  week,  there  was  a  confiderable  amendment  in  the  prince's 
complaint.  He  began  to  diftinguifh  very  large  writing  ;  and  he  aflured  me  that  he  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  wherein  he  informed  him  of  the 
relief  my  attendance  had  afforded  him  ;  alluring  me,  that  his  father  would  reward  me 
very  handfomely  if  I  effected  a  cure. 

Our  intercourfe  was  at  this  time  improved  into  intimacy.  He  ufed  to  fee  me  with- 
out referve,  and  often  at  a  time  when  he  had  his  women  with  him,  which,  I  was 
informed,  was  a  mark  of  confidence  with  which  no  other  man  had  ever  before  been 
honoured.  He  made  me  feel  their  pulfes,  and  obliged  one  of  them,  who  was  remark- 
ably fat  and  unwieldy,  to  be  held  on  the  floor  by  two  of  the  others,  while  I  dropped 
into  her  eye  fome  of  the  fame  medicine  which  I  had  occafion  to  apply  to  his.  The 
violent  but  temporary  pain  brought  on  by  this  application  produced  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  in  the  prince,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ladies  ;  and  the  object  of  it,  though 
in  molt  violent  pain,  to  evince  her  refpect  to  His  Royal  Highnefs,  declared  it  to  be  a  very 
pleafant  fenfation. 

Upon  other  occafions  he  would  detain  me  for  two,  and  fometimes  three  hours, 
enquiring  concerning  European  cuft.oms,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  their 
religion,  laws,  and  government.  He  made  fome  comments  upon  what  I  told  him, 
manifefted  an  earneft  defire  of  information,  and  appeared  greatly  interefted  in  the 
converfation.  At  other  times,  when  he  had  been  put  out  of  humour,  after  I  had  felt 
his  pulfc,  and  adminiflercd  to  him  the  medicines,  he  would  difmifs  me  without  afking 
me  to  fit  down,  or  even  allowing  me  to  aik  any  further  queftions. — But  the  curiofity 
of  the  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  excited  refpecting  the  perfon  and  character  of 
this  prince ;  and  perhaps  it  cannot  be  gratified  at  a  more  convenient  part  of  the 
narrative. 

Muley  Abfulem  is  of  the  middle  fize,  of  rather  a  corpulent  habit,  and  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  features  are  very  much  disfigured  by  the  great  defect  in  his 
eyes  ;  the  cataract  having  entirely  obfeured  one  of  them,  and  the  other  being  drawn 
quite  on  one  fide  by  the  violence  of  the  paralytic  affection.  Thefe  circumllances, 
joined  to  the  great  natural  fize  and  prominency  of  both  eyes,  a  bad  fet  of  teeth,  and  a 
fallow  complexion,  will  not  allow  me  to  fay  that  the  prince  has  the  fmalleft  pretentions 
to  the  character  of  handibme.  I  lis  drefs  was  the  fame  as  that  of  other  Moors,  which 
I  fhall  hereafter  defcribe,  except  a  filk  taffel  to  his  turban,  which  is  in  this  country  a 
diltinctive  mark  of  royalty.  When  I  lull  law  him,  he  was  covered  with  a  loofe 
furtout,  made  of  red  woollen  cloth,  and  edged  with  fur-fkin,  which  the  Moors  term 
a  caftan.  Indeed  the  only  diltinction  0f  drefs  in  this  country  is  in  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  the  materials.  I  have  feen  inftances  of  private  Moors,  whole  drefs  was 
much  richer  than  that  of  any  of  the  princes,  or  even  of  the  Emperor  himfelf.  The 
attendants  of  the  prince  confuted  principally  of  foldiers,  of  which  he  has  an  unlimited 
number,  pages,  who  are  generally  about  his  perfon,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  few  black 
flaves., 
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The  character  of  Mulcy  Abfulem  is  marked  with  lefs  of  feverity  and  cruelty  than 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Moorifh  princes  ;  it  poffeffes  however,  at  the  fame  time, 
lefs  of  that  fagacity,  acutenefs,  and  activity,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  government 
of  fo  uncivilized  a  people  as  the  Moors.  To  be  explicit,  this  prince  is  naturally  of  a 
mild  and  indolent  difpofition  ;  immoderately  indulgent  to  his  paflions,  when  he  can 
enjoy  them  without  much  trouble  ;  and  verv  little  ambitious  of  fame. 

Till  very  lately  he  had  accuftomed  himfeff  to  drink,  to  a  very  great  excefs,  ftrong 
brandy  ;  that  he  has  now  entirely  relinquished,  and  his  principal  paffion  fince  has  been 
the  love  of  women,  which  engroifes  the  whole  of  his  attention  and  time.  I  obferved, 
however,  that  he  allowed  his  ladies  much  more  indulgence  than  is  in  general  cuftomary 
among  the  Moors;  and  I  found  that  even  in  his  prefence  they  converfed  among  each 
other  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  by  themfelves. 

From  the  Iketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  prince's  character,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  difcover  the  reafons  why  his  father's  wifhes  for  appointing  him  his  fuc- 
eefTor  were  difappointed.  He  was  rich,  it  is  true,  but  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  was 
fquandered  on  fenfual  gratifications  ;  and  the  total  want  of  energy  in  his  character  pre- 
vented his  fecuring  friends  in  a  country,  where  cruelty  and  great  activity  are  confidered 
as  the  only  chara&criftics  of  fovereignty. 

The  advantages  of  hereditary  fucceffion  can-  only  be  feen  by  contemplating  the  Mate 
of  thofe  monarchies  where  it  does  not  exift.  In  Morocco,  where  there  is  no  regulat- 
or fixed  order  of  fucceffion,  though  the  Emperor  is  indulged  in  t'..e  formality  of  nomi- 
nating his  fucceffor,  yet  the  fword  fupplies  the  place  of  right ;  and  that  prince  who  can 
acquire  the  greateft  itumber  of  friends,  and  confequently  the  ftrongeft  army,  fucceeds 
to  the  throne.  This  circumfhnce  is  often  attended  with  the  mod  fatal  effects,  and  has 
given  rife  to  thofe  bloody  revolutions  which  from  one  period  to  another  have  fhaken 
and  depopulated  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet,  from  having 
no  competitors.,  enjoyed  a  much  more  peaceful  reign  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  How 
far  his  fucceffor,  who  has  feveral  brothers,  each  feeling  an  equal  claim  to  the  throne,, 
will  be  equally  fuccefsful,  time  only  muft  determine. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Defcription  of  Tarudant.  —  Country  of  Vied  de  Non.  —  Markets  for 
the  Sale  of  Cattle.  —  Extraordinary  Amendment  in  the  Prince's  Complaint.  —  Great 
Civility  from  two  Moors.  —  Singular  Adventure.  —  The  Prince  ordered  on  a  Pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  —  Intcrccjfion  in  Favour  of  the  Englijh  Captives.  —  Unexpected 
Order  to  repair  to  Morocco. 

AS  it  is  quite  unfafhionable  in  this  country  to  go  even  to  the  next  ftreet  on  foot, 
and  as  my  fituation  was  at  fome  difb.nce  from  that  of  the  prince,  His  Highnefs  made 
me  a  prefent  of  a  horfe,  which,  however,  I  could  not  fay  was  one  of  the  belt  in  the 
country.  But  as  I  had  once  engaged  in  this  fervice,  I  conceived  it  my  intereft  to  make 
the  belt  of  every  fituation.  In  the  hours,  therefore,  when  my  perfonal  attendance  on 
my  patient  was  not  demanded.  I  frequently  made  ufe  of  my  Rofmantc,  both  for  the 
purpofe  of  exercife,  and  for  the  gratification  of  my  curioiity  in  vifiting  every  thing 
which  appeared  worthy  of  infpcclion.  The  following  are  the-  principal  obfervations 
which  I  was  able  to  collect;  in  the  courfe  of  my  excurfions  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf 
they  will  ferve  at  leaft  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  city  where  I  refided,  and  its 
environs. 

Tarudant,  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Suz,  was  formerly,  while  the  empire 
was  divided  into  petty  ftates,  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom.     It  lies  in  a  fine  but 
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uncultivated  plain,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  Atlas,  and  mav  be  con- 
sidered as  the  frontier  town  of  that  part  of  the  Emperor's  dominions.  The  Emperor, 
it  is  true,  claims  the  fovereignty  of  the  defert  of  Zahara,  and  the  territory  of  Vied  de 
Non.  But  his  authority  over  that  part  of  the  country  is  alnofl  nominal ;  as  it  entirely 
depends  en  the  caprice  and  inclination  of  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  it ;  and  who,  from 
their  diflant  fituaiion  from  the  feat  of  government,  are  more  properly  under  the 
dominion  of  their  own  chiefs.  They  acknowledge  the  Emperor  to  be  their  fovereign, 
and  the  head  of  their  church,  and  occafionally  pay  him  tribute  as  fuch  ;  but  they  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  his  particular  orders,  and  over  their  interior  government  he 
has  not  the  lead  contr 

Thefe  people  confift  of  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents  without  any  fixed 
plaas  of  refidence.  They  wander  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  plunder,  and  are  fup- 
poled,  on  fome  occafions,  to  extend  their  depredations  as  far  as  Nigritia,  whence  they 
carry  off  negroes.  They  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion,  though  they  intermix  it 
with  a  great  portion  of  idolatry  ;  and  in  the  defcrts,  where  no  water  can  be  procured 
for  the  purpofe  of  ablution,  they  fubftitute  fand.  Their  manner  of  treating  thofe  un- 
fortunate mariners  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  fhipwrecked  on  their  coaft,  I  fhall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  reprefent. 

The  walls  of  Tarudant,  now  half  in  ruins,  are  very  extenfive,  and  enclofe  a  much 
larger  fpacr  of  ground  than  is  occupied  by  the  buildings.  The  houfes,  winch  are 
compofed  of  earth  and  mud,  beaten  very  tight  in  a  wooden  cafe,  and  left  to  be  dried 
by  the  fun,  have  only  apartments  on  the  ground-floor ;  and  as  each  houfe  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  garden  and  wall,  the  place  altogether  bears  a  greater  refemblance  to  a 
well  peopled  fpot  of  country,  or  a  collection  of  hamlets,  than  a  town.  This  idea  is 
much  increafed  by  the  number  of  lofty  palm,  or  date  trees,  which  are  intermixed  with, 
and  overlook  the  houfes,  affording  altogether  a  very  rural  appearance.  The  apartments 
are  in  general  mean  and  inconvenient,  and  principally  inhabited  by  the  lower  clafs  of 
mechanics,  as  there  are  very  few  Moors  of  diftinction  refiding  at  Tarudant.  It  is  true, 
when  the  prince  is  there,  he  brings  with  him  all  his  attendants  and  friends,  but  they 
generally  live  in  the  caflle,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

From  the  irregular  and  draggling  manner  in  which  the  town  is  built,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  conjecture  concerning  the  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants  it.contains.  As 
its  extent,  however,  is  confiderable,  it  may  be  accounted  an  important  and  populous 
city,  v.  hen  compared  with  moft  of  the  others  in  the  Emperor's  dominions. 

The  principal  manufactures  at  Tarudant  are  making  oi'  fine  haicks,  and  the  working 
of  copper,  which  is  procured  in  great  plenty  from  a  neighbouring  mine.  They  have 
a  regular  market  twice  a  week,  where  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  provifions  are  brought 
to  be  difpofed  of.  For  the  fale  of  horfes  and  mule  the  proprietor  of  the  market 
employs  men  on  purpofe  to  ride,  and  exhibit  the  beads  to  the  befl  advantage,  and 
afterwards  to  put  them  up  to  public  auction.  In  thefe  (ales,  if  the  highcfl  bidder  does 
not  offer  a  price  agreeable  to  the  owners,  they  arc  at  liberty  to  retufe  felling  them. 
This  cuftom  prevents  many  of  thofe  impefitions  in  the  fare  of  cattle,  which  too 
frequently  prevail  in  European  fairs  and  markets.  By  thus  putting  the  cattle  up  to 
public  auction,  thofe  perfons  who  have  really  good  ones  will  in  general  gel  their  full 
price  for  them  ;  and  thofe  buyers,  who  from  their  ignorance  might  be  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon,  can  without  much  difficulty  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  real  value  of 
the  animal  by  the  price  which  others  bid. 

The. 
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The  Jewdrv  is  a  miferable  place,  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  the  moil  abject  ftate  of  poverty  and  fubjection,  and  when  they 
enter  the  Moorifli  town  are  obliged  to  go  barefooted.  The  caflle,  which  is  very 
extenfive,  and  fituated  half  way  between  the  town  and  Dar  Beyda,  the  refidence  of  the 
prince,  is  enclofed  in  a  tolerably  neat  garden,  which  was  planned  by  a  Frenchman.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  for  the  prince,  which  he  occafionally  ufes,  the  other 
for  his  women,  named  the  Harem  *,  and  the  third  for  all  thofe  who  are  in  the  fervice  of 
the  prince. 

As  the  prince's  recovery  became  daily  obfervable,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
try  him  with  a  large  watch  which  I  had  with  me,  to  fee  whether  he  could  point  out 
the  time  of  the  day.  In  this  he  fucceeded  very  well,  and  had  difcernment  enough 
to  obferve,  that  it  was  an  old  watch,  and  in  part  broken.  He  therefore  begged  my 
acceptance  of  a  very  elegant  gold  one,  requelting  of  me  to  wear  it  inftead  of  the 
other.  The  handfome  manner  in  which  His  Highnefs  made  this  prefent,  gave  me 
a  much  more  flattering  idea  of  his  character  than  his  conduct,  afterwards  warranted. 
But  we  are  to  recollect,  that  he  was  then  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  benefit  from  me ; 
that  the  journey  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  undertake,  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  render  him  any  further  fervice  ;  and  therefore,  to  an  illiberal  and  uncul- 
tivated mind,  the  motive  for  continuing  any  acts  of  generofity  or  kindnefs  no  longer 
exifted. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  vifits  to  the  prince,  I  occafionally  met  with  two  Moors,  one  of 
whom  had  been  in  Italy  for  fome  time,  and  the  other  in  England,  who  could  fpeak  a 
little  of  the  Englilh  language.  I  mention  thefe  men  not  only  from  motives  of  gratitude, 
but  alfo  to  evince,  that  it  is  by  improving  the  mind,  and  by  converfing  with  refined 
and  civilized  people  only,  that  we  are  able  to  conquer  illiberal  prejudices.  From  an 
impulle  of  benevolence,  for  it  could  proceed  from  no  other  motive,  fince  they  had 
not  received  the  fmalleft  favour  from  me,  they  in  a  fhort  time  contracted  fo  warm  a 
friendfhip  for  me,  that  had  I  been  their  neareit  relation,  they  could  not  have  lhewn  it 
in  a  ftronger  manner  than  I  experiened. 

They  not  only  expreffed  their  diftrefs  at  feeing  me  in  a  country  where  I  muft  be 
continually  fubject  to  infult,  and  where  the  manner  of  living  mult  be  fo  very  different 
from  that  to  which  they  knew  by  their  own  experience  I  had  been  accuftomed,  but 
they  alfo  took  me  to  their  houfes,  introduced  me  to  their  wives,  and  defired  them 
to  take  the  fame  care  of  me  as  of  their  own  family.  This  was  not  all  ;  they  urged 
me  to  allow  one  of  them  to  go  into  fome  other  apartments,  which  they  could  obtain 
from  the  prince,  and  almoft  infifted  upon  my  accepting  of  theirs.  To  this  friendly 
propofal,  however,  I  could  not  accede.  Indeed  I  was  in  daily  expectation  of  taking 
poffeflion  of  the  apartments  promifed  me  by  the  prince ;  and  had  it  been  otnerwik-  I 
could  never  have  intruded  fo  much  upon  their  friendfhip  as  to  have  confented  to  this 
requeft.  They  continually,  however,  obliged  me  to  accept  of  tea  and  fugar,  and 
many  other  articles,  which  from  their  fcarcity  at  Tarudant  were  very  valuable.  Of 
money  they  knew  I  was  not  in  want,  as  I  drew  upon  Mr.  Hutchinfon's  agent  for  that 
article  ;  but  of  thofe  little  rarities  which  they  frequently  lent  to  the  prince,  I  was 
always  kindly  compelled  to  take  my  fhare.  Had  thefe  two  eflimable  perfons  received 
all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  what  an  ornament  would  they  have  proved 
to  fociety,  and  of  what  extenfive  utility  to  their  nation  ! 

*  Europeans  have  in  general  an  idea,  that  the  place  allotted  for  the  women  to  live  in  is  named  the 
feraglio.  This  is  quitt  erroneous.  Seraglio  means  properly  a  palace,  and  the  women's  place  of  refidence 
i»  the  harem. 

On 
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On  returning  home  from  one  of  my  vifits  to  the  prince,  and  having  parted  the 
gateway,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  leads  to  the  town,  I  was  furprized  at  hearing  a 
number  of  voices  from  above  calling  out  very  loudly,  tibib,  tibib !  (doctor,  doctor!) 
—  On  looking  back  I  obferved  Muley  Omar,  one  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  fons,  and  half- 
brother  to  Muley  Abfulem,  fitting  in  great  (late  on  the  centre  of  the  wall  over  the 
gate-way,  with  a  number  of  his  attendants  on  each  fide  of  him.  I  immediately  rode 
up  to  the  prince,  and  found  him  a  tolerably  good  looking  young  man,  of  about  tvvo- 
and-twenty.  He  was  rather  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  his  features  were  ftrongly 
marked  with  goodnature.  After  the  ufual  falutation,  and  having  anfwered  his  ques- 
tion, whether  I  approved  of  the  horfe  his  brother  had  given  me,  I  took  my  leave; 
but  could  not  poilibly  conceive  the  reafon  why  a  perfon  of  his  confequence  fhould  be 
feated  in  fo  ftrange  a  place.  I  had  not  ridden  far,  before  I  obferved  about  an  hundred 
Moors  on  horfeback,  who  were  upon  the  full  gallop,  and  firing  at  each  other  in  a 
ftrange  and  irregular  manner.  I  now  was  informed  that  this  was  a  fham  fight,  per- 
formed for  the  amufement  of  the  prince,  who  had  chofen  the  top  of  the  gateway  for 
his  place  of  obfervation. 

As  I  found  it  an  eafier  matter  to  keep  my  mind  employed  in  the  day-time  than  in 
the  evening,  I  accuftomed  myfelf  to  go  to  bed,  as  well  as  to  rife,  very  early.  One 
evening  I  had  retired  to  reft  more  than  three  hours,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  noife, 
which  I  at  firft  imagined  was  occafioned  by  thieves  getting  into  the  houfe.  There  had 
been  lately  a  great  number  of  robberies  at  Tarudant,  committed  by  the  Arabs,  who, 
as  thehoufes  in  general  were  conftru&ed  of  nothing  but  mud,  had  a  cuftom  of  making 
a  hole  in  the  wall  large  enough  to  admit  themfelves  through,  without  occafioning  the 
leaft  alarm  to  any  of  the  family.  This  I  conceived  to  be  the  cafe,  and  fuppofed  that 
the  noife  I  heard  arofe  from  the  accidental  falling  down  of  part  of  the  wall. 

I  immediately  got  up  and  flew  to  the  door,  which  was  already  opened  by  my 
interpreter,  who  had  rifen  before  me,  and  there  I  obferved  the  whole  of  my  neigh- 
bours with  lights  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  fhirts  and  fliifts,  in  a  perfect  ftate  of 
confternation.  They  were  ftanding  as  if  totally  unconfeious  where  they  were,  and 
without  the  power  of  fpeech.  Indeed  the  alarm  had  occafioned  the  fame  apprehen- 
fions  in  them  that  it  had  in  me,  and  they  had  juft  advanced  as  far  as  the  fpot  where  I 
firft  faw  them,  without  having  the  refolution  to  examine  any  further  into  the  caufe  of 
the  noife. 

My  inter  prefer,  though  but  little  better  than  the  others,  had  fummoned  up  courage 
enough  to  approach  the  fpot  whence  the  noife  arofe;  he  there  found  that  one-fourth 
of  the  houfe,  which  was  built  in  a  fquare,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  had  entirely 
fallen  down,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  two  Jews,  who  were  Qeeping  in  the  fallen  apart- 
ment. I  immediately  aflilted,  and  we  foon  brought  the  two  men  into  my  room,  where 
I  examined  them  very  particularly,  and  found  them  fpeechlefs — but  fpeechlefs  only 
from  fright.  1  muft  confefs  this  accident,  which  had  occafioned  a  crack  in  my  apart- 
ment, increafed  my  anxiety  to  change  it,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  fay  how  foon  I  might 
be  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the  two  Jews  whom  I  and  my  interpreter  had  extricated 
from  the  ruins;  but  notwithftanding  all  my  importunities  I  could  not  perfuade  the 
prince's  mafons  to  work  faft  enough  to  prove  ot  any  utility. 

Among  the  many  inconveniences  which  I  experienced  at  Tarudant,  were  the 
frequent  infults  I  received  in  the  ftreets,  for  which  I  could  certainly  have  had  redrefs, 
but  the  number  of  new  faces  which  were  daily  appearing,  made  applications  lor 
it  entirely  ufelefs.     One  day  in  my  way  to  the  prince,  1  was  infulted  by  an  ill-looking 

Moor, 
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Moor,  who,  under  the  fanction  of  a  fliarif  *,  thought  himfelf  juftifiable  in  fo  doing, 
and  therefore  in  a  very  rude  manner  ran  his  mule  directly  upon  me,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  either  giving  me  a  fevere  blow,  cr  of  frighting  my  horfe.  1  immediately 
expoffulated  with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  fuch  brutal  behaviour  ;  upon  which 
he  told  me  I  might  go  to  the  devil,  for  he  was  a  fliarif.  Upon  this  I  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  explain  to  him  that  I  was  furgeon  to  his  prince,  who  from  being  governor 
of  the  province,  and  from  having  me  under  his  immediate  protection,  would  pay 
very  little  attention  to  his  being  a  fliarif,  but  would  punifh  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
his  conduft  merited  ;  that  I  was  then  going  to  His  Highnefs,  and  as  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  name,  fhculd  make  my  complaint  of  him.  With  a  meannefs 
proportioned  to  his  pride,  this  haughty  fliarif  turned  back  his  mule,  and  offered  any 
atonement  I  could  point  out,  even  that  of  going  down  upon  his  knees,  if  I  would 
forgive  this  offence,  for  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  his  infolence  being  made  known  to 
the  prince.  I  immediately  confented  to  accept  his  fubmiffion,  but  admoniflied  him, 
though  a  fliarif,  to  be  cautious  in  future  how  he  committed  fuch  a  breach  of  hofpitality 
as  to  infult  a  ftranger. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  prince  informed  me  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor  to  prepare  himfelf  to  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  take  me  up  to  Morocco,  where  he  would  introduce  me  to  his 
father,  whence  I  was  to  accompany  him  to  Fez  and  Mequincz,  where  he  would  give 
me  a  detachment  of  foldiers,  which  fhould  conduct  me  to  Tangier.  "  By  thefe 
means,"  added  His  Highnefs,  "  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  your  brother 
Chriftians  what  a  number  of  fine  places  you  have  feen  in  this  country."  His  de- 
parture from  Tarudant,  however,  v.  as  not  to  take  place  for  fome  weeks,  fo  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  plan  of  cure  which  I  was  at  prefent  purfuing. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  converfation,  during  the  different  times  I  vifited  the  prince,  I 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  redeem  out  of  his  captivity  Captain  Irving,  the  mailer  of  the 
fhipu recked  Guinea-man,  agreeably  to  his  promife,  and  always  received  the  ftrongefl 
affurances  that  my  requefts  would  be  complied  with  ;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  beeo 
done.  I  therefore  proceeded  upon  another  plan,  which  as  it  operated  to  the  intend: 
of  the  prince,  1  flattered  myfelf  would  be  attended  with  more  fuccefs.  I  told  him  that 
Captain  Irving  was  a  phyfician,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  man  of  great  abilities  (for  he  really 
was  brought  up  to  the  profeflion)  and  that  his  advice  was  highly  neceffary  in  order  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  my  plan  of  cure,  and  therefore  I  wiflied  him  to  be  lent  for  immediately. 
The  prince,  though  latisfied  with  my  conduct,  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  idea  of  no- 
velty, and  foon  obtained  the  Emperor's  permiflion  to  fend  for  him  up  to  Tarudant. 

Having  no  European  with  whom  I  could  converfe,  and  refiding  among  the  very 
worft  part  of  the  Moors,  who  harrafild  me  at  one  time  with  their  felicitations  for 
relief,  and  at  another  with  their  infolence,  it  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  my  time 
was  not  fpent  in  the  mofl  agreeable  manner  poflible  at  Tarudant.  My  attendance 
however  on  the  prince,  and  the  apparently  great  amendment  in  his  health,  ferved  in  fome 
meafure  to  keep  up  my  fpirits,  amufe  me,  and  enable  me  to  bear  my  fituationwith  patience. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  weeks,  during  which  time  the  prince  expreffed  the  mod 
perfect  fatiFfaction  at  the  relief  which  I  had  afforded  him,  an  order  came  down  from 
the  Emperor  commanding  my  immediate  prefence  at  Morocco.  It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  I  could  not  receive  this  order  without  flrong  emotions  of  chagrin  and 
furprile.     From  the  well-known  dilpofition  of  thefe  people,  I  was  aw  ate  that  had  any 

■ 
*  Sharifs  are  men  who  profefs  themfelves  to  be  the  defwindants  of  Mahomet,  and  on  that  account  are 
held  in  greet  clUem. 

accident 
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accident  happened  to  the  prince  during  my  attendance  on  him,  fuch  an  order  would 
probably  have  been  the  confequence ;  but  to  remove  me  from  my  patient,  at  a  time 
when  His  Highnefs  was  continually  informing  his  father  of  his  amendment,  was  a 
Tnyftery  which  I  could  not  unfold.  I  repeatedly  urged  the  prince  to  explain  the 
reafon  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  in  the  court ;  but  he  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  afTord  me  any  information. 

Confcious  how  ufelefs  and  abfurd  the  attempt  would  be  to  withftand  a  pofitive 
order  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  government  lb  uncommonly  defpotic,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
favourable  ftate  of  the  prince's  health,  after  revolving  the  queftion  again  and  again 
within  my  own  mind,  I  in  the  end  (fo  ready  are  our  imaginations  to  flatter  us  on  every 
occafion)  brought  myfelf  to  hope  that  the  journey  might  prove  rather  to  my  advantage 
than  otherwife.  How  egregioufly  deceived  I  was  in  thofe  hopes  the  fequel  will  fuf- 
ficiently  prove.  A  gold  watch,  an  inditferent  horfe,  and  a  few  hard  dollars,  forced 
into  my  hand  contrary  to  my  inclination,  were  the  princely  and  magnificent  rewards 
which  I  received  for  taking  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  an  afliduous  attend- 
ance on  an  ungrateful  defpot ! 

CHAP.  VII.  —  Journey  over  Mount  At las  from  Tarudant  to  Morocco. — R-ettnue.— 
Dangerous  PaJJage  over  Mount  Atlas.  —  Dcfcripiion  of  Mount  Atlas.  —  Natural 
Productions. — Animals. — Beautiful  V allies. — Manners  and  Cujloms  of  the  Brcbes.—* 
Piclurefque  Views  in  the  Mountains. 

ON  the  30th  of  November,  between  feven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  I  took  my 
leave  of  the  prince,  having  previoufly  intreated  him  to  continue  his  courfe  of  medicines, 
and  left  Tarudant,  under  the  charge  of  an  alcaide  and  two  foldiers  of  the  Negro 
cavalry,  who  carried  up  the  annual  prefent  from  the  prince  to  the  Emperor,  of  fix 
horfes  and  three  boxes  of  money.  Thefe,  with  my  interpreter,  a  Jew,  who  ferved 
both  as  cook  and  groom,  and  a  muleteer,  who  had  the  charge  of  my  baggage,  were 
mv  party  for  the  journey. 

Between  twelve  and  one  at  noon  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Tarudant,  where  we  pitched  a  very  elegant  tent,  which  the  prince 
had  procured  for  me,  adjoining  to  fome  Moorifn  huts.  We  found  the  country  in  our 
way  hither  a  woody  and  uncultivated  plain. 

On  the  following  day  at  fix  in  the  morning  we  flruck  the  tent,  and  immediately 
began  to  afcend  Mount  Atlas.  For  near  four  hours  we  had  one  continued,  difficult, 
and  fatiguing  afcent,  owing  to  the  road  being  narrow,  rocky,  and  ftecp.  From  its 
abrupt  and  angular  turnings  the  Moors  diflinguifh  it  by  an  Arabic  name,  which 
fignifies  the  camel's  neck. 

In  many  places,  and  particularly  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  befides  the 
inconvenience  of  a  rocky  road,  which  was  only  broad  enough  to  allow  one  mule  with 
difficulty  to  pafs,  we  had  a  tremendous  perpendicular  precipice  on  one  fide,  and  even 
in  fome  places,  where  the  mountain  conliftcd  of  only  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  on  both. 
It  was  aftonifhing  to  obferve  with  what  cafe  and  fafety  our  mules  aicended  and  ele- 
feended  the  rough  and  uneven  paths  over  the  mountains,  without  putting  us  under 
the  ncceflity  of  eiiimounting.  By  two  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to  defcend,  and  arrived 
at  a  fmall  village,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  pitched  the  tent. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  a  little  before  fix,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 

at  five  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  mountains,  where  we  flept  that 

night.     The  fiiii.  part  of  this  day's  journey  was  a  defcent  on  a  mod  dreadfully  fteep 

and  rocky  road,  which  at  laft  brought  us  into  a  beautiful  vale,  between  two  very  high 
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mountains,  which  immediately  opens  into  the  plains  of  Morocco,  in  a  manner  that  is 
truly  piifturefque  and  fublime.  * 

I  confefs  it  would  have  gratified  me  to  have  prolonged  my  flay  for  a  little  while  in 
thefe  mountains,  fo  fertile  in  objeds  interefting  to  curiofity.  The  few  obfervations 
which  I  was  able  to  colled  in  my  paffage  over  them  I  fhall,  however,  prefent  to  my 
readers,  without  any  further  apology. 

The  Atlas  are  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  interfered  with  deep  vallies,  which  extend 
from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  parts  of  Barbary,  dividing  it  into  two  parts  or  fections. 
Thofe  to  the  we  ft  ward,  from  their  height,  are  named  the  greater  Atlas,  and  thofe  to  the 
eaftward  the  leffer.  So  immenfe  is  the  height  of  thefe  mountains,  and  particularly  of 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morocco,  that  though  fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  their 
fummits  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  When  Muley  Abfulem,  the  following 
January,  paffed  over  the  fame  track  which  I  had  paffed  in  December,  it  mowed  the 
whole  way ;  and  from  Morocco  we  at  that  time  could  not  difcover  any  part  of  the 
mountains  which  was  not  completely  white. 

The  atmofphere  near  their  fummits  is  intenfely  cold,  to  a  degree  indeed  which  is 
frequently  found  to  be  deftrudive  to  animal  life.  I  was  well  informed  that  fome 
Brebes,  who  had  attempted  to  afcend  the  higheft  part  of  the  mountain,  died  imme- 
diately on  the  fpot,  while  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  attempt  were  obliged 
to  return  with  the  utmoft  precipitancy. 

As  December  was  not  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  botanical  refearches,  I  faw 
little  vegetation  on  the  mountains,  except  the  arga-tree,  on  which  I  have  already  made 
fome  remarks  when  fpeaking  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country  in  general ; 
but  I  am  informed  from  the  beft  authority,  that  in  the  fpring  thefe  mountains  abound 
with  an  innumerable  variety  of  curious  plants.  Indeed  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe 
the  natural  philofopher  would  find  a  nobler  fcope  in  this  country  for  his  enquiries  than 
in  almoft  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of 
botany,  would  be  improved  by  a  philofophical  tour  over  the  Atlas. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  mountains  there  are,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  nume- 
rous iron  mines,  and  the  Moors  have  an  opinion  that  there  are  gold  ones  alfo ;  but  the 
truth  of  this  has  not  been  afcertained.  I  was  informed  of  feveral  volcanoes  which 
exifted  in  different  parts,  but  as  I  did  not  fee  them  I  only  give  this  as  a  mere  report ; 
though  from  the  nature  of  things  I  cannot  help  repeating,  that  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable many  curious  and  valuable  articles  are  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  unknown 
mountains,  which  indolence  and  want  of  emulation,  fo  ftrongly  interwoven  in  the  dif- 
pofition  and  character  of  the  Moors,  will  not  fuffer  them  to  explore. 

With  refped  to  animal  productions,  Mount  Atlas  abounds  with  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
■wild  boars,  and  monftrous  ferpents.  But  except  when  the  neceffity  produced  by  an 
extremely  fevere  winter  drives  thefe  animals  into  the  vales  or  tracks  of  men,  they 
generally  confine  themfelves  to  the  moft  inacceflible  parts  of  the  mountains.  This 
remark,  however,  is  not  to  be  underftood  without  exceptions ;  for  when  I  was  at 
Tarudant  a  tiger  was  killed  quite  clofe  to  the  town ;  and  there  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  their  raging  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountains.  The  means  made  ufe 
of  by  the  inhabitants  to  fecure  themfelves  from  their  attacks  at  night  are  by  tnakjng 
large  and  numerous  wood-fires,  which  the  wild  beafts  feldom  "venture  to  approach. 
When  I  paffed  over  the  mountains,  I  met  with  no  animals  of  prey,  except  fome 
remarkably  large  eagles. 

On  the  upper  parts,  in  fome  places,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  an  huge  mafs 
of  barren  and  rugged  rocks,  whofe  perpendicular  and  immenfe  heights  formed  pre- 
cipices, 
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cipices,  which,  upon  looking  down,  filled  the  mind  with  inexpreffible  horror ;  in 
others,  we  palled  through  thick  and  extenfive  forelts  of  the  arga-tree,  which,  though 
it  afforded  an  agreeable  variety,  being  the  only  vegetable  on  the  mountains,  very  little 
leflened  the  general  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

The  vallies,  however,  prefented  us  with  a  very  different  fcene.  Here  we  obferved 
numerous  villages,  gardens,  and  inclofures,  which,  though  in  December,  were  beauti- 
fully covered  with  verdure,  and  filled  with  fruit-trees  of  every  defct  iption.  Com 
grew  at  this  feafon  in  the  greateft.  abundance,  intermixed  with  plantations  of  olives 
and  oranges,  and  ferved  as  the  refort  of  a  variety  of  finging  birds  of  every  defcription. 
In  fome  places  fmall  cafcades  of  water  iffued  from  the  rocks  and  mountains  above, 
uniting  and  forming  one  continued  ftream,  which  plentifully  watered  the  plain.  In 
fact,  this  fcene  afforded  the  molt  pleafing  relief  to  the  mind,  after  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  we  had  experienced  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains. 

The  villages  confided  of  huts,  rudely  conffructed  of  earth  and  mud,  and  walled  in. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  fet  of  people  who  are  named  Brebes. 
Theie  people  differ  entirely  from  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  They  are  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  by  the  Arabs  fled  into  theie 
mountains,  where  they  have  ever  fince  continued,  and  in  a  great  meafure  maintained 
their  independence.  Each  village  is  under  the  direction  of  a  fhaik,  who,  contrary 
to  the  practice  in  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  is  an  officer  of  their  own  choice. 

The  Brebes  are  a  very  athletic  and  ftrong-featured  people,  patient,  and  accuftomed 
to  hardihips  and  fatigue,  and  feldom  remove  far  from  the  fpot  where  they  refide. 
They  (have  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  but  fuffer  their  hair  to  grow  from  the  crown  as 
far  behind  as  the  neck.  They  wear  no  (hirt  or  drawers ;  they  are  only  covered  by 
one  woollen  garment  without  fleeves,  and  belted  round  the  middle,  though  I  have  feen 
fome  few  cover  it  with  the  haick.  Their  principal  amufement  is  in  the  ufe  of  their 
mufkets ;  they  are  indeed  excellent  markfmen,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  twirling  their 
mufkets  round,  throwing  them  very  high  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  catching  them. 
So  attached  are  they  to  thefe  inftruments,  that  they  frequently  go  to  the  expence  of 
fixty  or  even  eighty  ducats,  to  ornament  them  with  filver  and  ivory. 

Their  employment  confifts  principally  in  cultivating  the  vallies,  looking  after  their 
cattle,  and  hunting  wild  beafts,  the  fkins  of  which  become  a  very  valuable  article  for 
fale.  Like  the  Arabs  they  have  their  regular  markets  for  the  difpofal  of  cattle,  &c. 
where  they  cither  receive  money  or  fome  other  article  in  exchange.  They  have 
fallen,  in  a  great  meafure,  into  the  cuftoms  and  religion  of  the  Moors,  but  they  ffill 
retain  their  original  language ;  and  a  Moor  is  frequently  obliged  to  ufe  an  interpreter 
to  enable  him  to  converle  with  them. 

Befides  thofe  who  refide  in  huts  in  the  vallies,  which  are  numerous,  there  are  alfo 
others  who'  live  in  caves  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains ;  fo  that  the  number  of 
the  whole  mult  be  very  confiderable. 

From  their  fecure  fituation,  the  Brebes,  although  inhabiting  a  confiderable  tract 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  have  frequently  proved  very  troublefome  to  the 
Moorilh  monarchs,  fometimes  paying  them  tribute,  and  at  others  rcfufing  it,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  inclination.  It  i:;  not  long  fince  a  general  revolt  took  place 
among  the  Brebes,  which  obliged  the  Emperor  to  fend  a  large  army  to  fubdue  them  ; 
but  he  fucceeded  no  farther  than  to  oblige  them  to  dilperfc,  without  either  conquering 
them,  or  gaining  the  point  at  which  he  aimed,  which  was  to  compel  them  to  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  he  demanded.  The  fituation  indeed  of  thefe  mountains  does 
not  admit  of  the  operations  of  a  large  army ;   for  the  mountaineers,  accullomed  to 
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climb  up  Into  the  almoft  inacceffible  recedes,  foon  get  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies 
"who  never  before  had  made  the  attempt. 

Befide  the  Brebes,  many  Jews  refidc  in  the  vallies,  and  poffefs  feparate  habitations 
or  villages.  Thefe  people  are  employed  in  the  trifling  mechanical  occupations  which, 
the  Brcbes  require.  Indeed  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  Jews 
are  fo  completely  diffufed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  or  where  they  are  fo  feverely 
opprefled,  as  in  Barbary. 

In  one  of  the  places  where  I  flept  in  thefe  vallies,  foon  after  I  got  under  my  tent, 
I  was  amufed  with  the  found  of  an  inftrument  very  much  refembling  the  bagpipe, 
and  producing  a  wild  and  melancholy  ftrain.  Curious  to  know  the  nature  of  the- 
inftrument,  I  fent  for  the  perfon  who  was  playing  upon  it,  and  immediately  purchafed 
it.  It  proved  to  be  made  of  a  common  cane,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  perfectly 
hollow,  without  any  cork  or  flop  to  it,  with  fix  holes  before,  and  one  behind  for  the 
thumb,  between  which  was  a  narrow  brafs  plate  by  way  of  ornament ;  it  had  a  common 
cord  fixed  to  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  hanging  it  round  the  neck.  It  in  fact:  altogether 
fo  well  correfponded  with  the  defcription  of  the  pipe  which  was  ufed  by  the  ancient 
fhepherds,  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  this  defcription  reviving  a  few  claffical  and  romantic 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  fome  readers. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  very  eafy  matter  to  defcribe  the  different  fenfatiens  which  are 
experienced  in  pafling  over  thefe  wonderful  mountains.  Their  immenfe  height,  the 
dangerous  precipices,  the  vales,  which  from  their  depth  appeared  like  fo  many  abyfles, 
infpired  altogether  an  emotion  of  awe  and  terror,  which  may  be  better  conceived  than 
exprefied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unlimited  and  great  variety  of  profpedts  difco- 
verable  from  their  fummits,  the  numerous  herds  of  goats  and  fheep  which  were 
fcrambling  over  the  almoft  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  the  univerfal  barrennefs  of  the 
mountains,  contrafted  with  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  vallies  immediately  below, 
formed  on  the  whole  a  fcene  fufficiently  beautiful  and  picfurefque,  to  counterbalance 
the  inconveniences  we  otherwife  fuffered. 

CHAP.  VIII. — Arrival  at  Morocco. — Difficulty  of  obtaining  an  Audience. — Defcrip- 
tion of  the  Metropolis. — Buildings. — Houfe  of  the  Prime  Minijler. — The  Caftlc. — 
The  Jeicdry. — State  of  the  Jews  in  Barbary. — Account  of  Jacob  Attal,  the  Em- 
peror's Jeivijh  Secretary. — Manners  of  the  Jezvs  in  Barbary. — Jczvcffis. — Drefs. — 
Marriages. — Difpofition  for  Intrigue  in  the  Jeu-i/h  Women.  —  The  Emperor's  Palace 
defcribed. 

ON  the  3d  of  December,  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  and  foon  reached  a  fine  plain,  on  which  we  continued  the  whole  way  to 
Morocco,  where  we  arrived  on  the  following  day  about  noon,  having  performed  alto- 
gether a  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

My  firit  object  on  my  arrival  was  to  fecure  myfelf  a  convenient  place  of  refidence 
in  the  Jewdry  -y  and  having  accomplifhed  that  to  my  fatisfa&ion,  I  immediately  took 
poffeffion  of  it,  expecting  anxioufly  every  hour  to  be  fummoned  before  the  Emperor. 
Though,  however,  His  Moorifh  Majeity  was  repeatedly  informed  of  my  arrival,  yet  to 
my  great  aitonilhment  I  continued  a  whole  month  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  ex- 
pectation, without  having  it  in  my  power  to  obtain  an  audience,  or  to  be  informed  of 
the  caufe  which  removed  me  from  Tarudant. 

The  number  of  anecdotes  in  circulation  through  the  town  to  my  prejudice  excited 
in  me  continual  uneafinefs,  which  even  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
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that  had  elapfed  fince  my  arrival.  By  one  of  the  Emperor's  confidential  friends  it 
was  infmuated  to  me,  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  had  heard  I  was  young ;  that  I  waa 
adminiflering  internal  medicines  for  difeafes  of  the  eye,  which  was  a  pra&ice  totally 
new  and  unaccountable  to  them  ;  that  European  medicines  were  always  powerful 
and  violent,  and  that  if  I  had  been  fuffered  to  attend  the  prince  much  longer,  his 
conflitution  would  have  been  ruined  for  ever.  Another  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  the  Emperor  fufpecled  me  of  having  been  employed  by  my  countrymen  with  a 
view  to  poifon  his  fon. 

After  much  perplexing  invefligation  into  the  truth  of  thefe  affcrtions,  I  now  difco- 
vered  that  my  journey  to  Tarudant  was  a  private  affair,  fettled  between  the  conful 
and  the  prince;  that  the  Emperor,  who  at  that  time  was  not  upon  the  befl  terms  with 
the  Englifli  court,  and  who  had  already  flopped  all  communication  between  his  domi- 
nions and  the  garnfon  of  Gibraltar,  was  highly  difpleafed  that  an  Englifhman  (hould 
be  introduced,  unknown  to  him,  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  his  fon  in  a  medical 
capacity  ;  that  his  Moorifh  phyfician,  out  of  pique,  had  perfuaded  the  Emperor,  that 
European  medicines  were  too  potent  for  the  prince's  conflitution,  and  that  in  reality 
his  fon  was  in  extreme  danger  while  under  my  care  ; — that  in  fine,  all  thefe  arguments 
weighed  fo  powerfully  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  not  only  determined  on  immediately 
removing  me  from  the  prince,  but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  fome  of  my  medicines  to 
be  privately  fent  up  to  Morocco,  where  they  were  to  undergo  a  ftricT:  examination  by 
his  phyfician.  The  caufe  of  my  not  being  honoured  with  an  audience,  I  found  to 
arife  from  a  defire  in  the  Emperor  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  flate  of  the 
prince's  health  before  he  faw  me,  that  according  to  circumflances  he  might  give  me  a 
favourable  or  a  cool  reception. 

As  fome  alleviation  to  the  uneafinefs  occafioned  by  this  flate  of  fufpcnfe,  I  was 
now  much  more  comfortably  fituated  than  I  had  been  before  at  Tarudant.  The 
apartment  which  I  had  procured  was  one  flory  high,  in  the  houfe  of  a  very  rcfp^ciable 
family,  and  was  fpacious,  clean,  and  retired.  From  a  Genoefe  gentleman  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Emperor,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  a  table,  two  chairs,  two  difhes,  a 
few  plates,  fome  knives  and  forks,  and  a  couple  of  tumblers.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
Jew  offered  his  Cervices  as  cook,  who  had  lived  fome  time  with  an  European,  and  who 
proved  an  adroit  and  ufeful  perfon.  Provifions  of  every  kind  were  remarkably  plen- 
tiful, good,  and  cheap.  For  beef  and  mutton  I  paid  only  about  two  pence  Englifli 
a  pound,  for  fine  fowls  about  fix  pence  each,  and  pigeons  were  frequently  fold  at  the 
rate  of  three  halfpence  a  pair.  Had  I,  in  addition  to  all  thefe  comforts,  been  able 
to  have  procured  a  little  agreeable  focicty,  my  fituation  would  have  been  very  fupport- 
able  ;  but  in  that  particular  I  fcarccly  poffeffed  more  advantages  than  I  had  during  my 
refidence  at  Tarudant. 

The  Genoefe  gentleman,  from  whofe  houfe  I  had  borrowed  a  part  of  my  furniture, 
was  at  Mogodore,  and  the  only  Europeans  who  were  at  that  time  at  Morocco,  if  we 
except  a  few  Spanifh  artificers  in  the  Emperor's  fervice,  were  part  of  the  Englifli 
feamen  who  had  been  fhipwrecked,  a  French  officer,  with  fome  French  feamen,  who 
were  alio  captives  from  a  fimilar  accident,  and  three  Spanifh  friars.  Out  of  thefe  I 
could  only  choofe  for  my  focicty  the  French  officer  and  the  friars. 

With  the  firll,  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  I  could  converfe 
pretty  fluently,  and  I  really  found  him  a  mofl  agreeable  companion  :  he  had  taken  his 
paffage  on  board  a  veffel  bound  for  the  French  fettlements  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea, 
whither  he  was  proceeding  to  join  his  regiment,  and  was  fhipwrecked  on  that  part  of. 
the  coafl  of  Africa  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  Canary  Iflands.     This  misfortune, 
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united  to  the  hardfhips  which  followed  it  on  his  being  carried  into  flavery  by  the  wiM 
Arabs,  and  the  little  profpecl:  which  then  appeared  of  his  redemption,  had  made  a 
deep  impreffion  upon  his  fpirits,  and  fubjected  him  to  occafional  attacks  of  hypochon- 
dria. The  Emperor,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  accuied  of  ill  treating  any  of  the 
captives  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  them  daily  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  walk  about  at  liberty.  His  detention  of  them,  however,  in  the 
country,  without  any  immediate  profpect  of  returning  home,  was  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  them  dill  to  confider  themfelves  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  flaves. 

The  Spanifh  friars,  who  have  a  fmall  convent  in  the  Jewdry,  and  who  were 
originally  placed  there  for  the  purpofe  of  redeeming  captives,  as  they  diftributed 
medicines  to  the  poor  gratis,  confidered  themfelves  as  being  engaged  in  the  fame  pro- 
fefhon  with  myfelf,  and  received  me  very  hofpitably  ;  but  as,  from  my  not  under- 
ltanding  their  language,  I  was  obliged  to  converfe  with  them  by  means  of  my  inter- 
preter, who  fpoke  Spanifh,  the  fociety  enjoyed  with  them  was  very  limited  indeed. 
I  cannot  avoid  exprefling  my  concern  for  the  fate  of  thefe  worthy  men,  who  are 
deftined  to  fpend  the  whole  of  their  lives  on  a  fpot  deflitute  of  all  civilized  fociety, 
where  they  are  continually  fubjecT:ed  to  the  caprice  and  infolence  of  the  Emperor,  as 
well  as  of  the  word  part  of  his  fubjecls.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  men  who  had 
received  much  information  from  reading,  as  well  as  from  obfervation,  and  they  very 
properly  employed  their  time  in  the  duties  of  their  profeflion,  in  the  offices  of  devotion, 
and  adminiftering  medicines  to  the  poor,  in  ftudy,  and  in  fuch  innocent  recreations  as 
the  limited  fociety  of  Morocco  affords. 

To  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  great  uneafinefs  which  my  fituation  naturally  in- 
fpired,  during  fo  long  a  ftate  of  fufpence,  I  made  daily  excurfions  through  different 
parts  of  Morocco  ;  though,  from  the  continual  infults  which  I  experienced  when  in 
the  flreets,  even  this  amufement  was  attended  with  confiderable  inconvenience. 

The-city  of  Morocco,  which  lies  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tarudant,  ninety  to  the  eaft  of  Mogodore,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  fouth 
of  Tangier,  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
northern  fide,  and  thofe  of  the  Atlas,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  twenty  miles, 
on  the  fouth  and  eaft:.  The  country  which  immediately  furrounds  it  is  a  fertile 
plain,  beautifully  diverfified  with  clumps  of  palm-trees  and  fhrubs,  and  watered 
by  fmall  and  numerous  ftreams,  which  deicend  from  Mount  Atlas.  The  Emperor's 
out-gardens,  which  areJltuated  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the 
city,  and  are  large  plantations  of  olives  walled  in,  add  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene. 

Morocco,  though  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire, —  for  there  are  three,  Morocco, 
Mequinez,  and  Fez,  —  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  great  extent,  and  the 
royal  palace.  It  is  enclofed  by  remarkably  ftrong  walls,  built  of  tabby,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  about  eight  miles.  On  thefe  walls  there  are  no  guns  mounted, 
but  they  are  flanked  with  fquare  towers,  and  furrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch. 
The  city  has  a  number  of  entrances,  confifling  of  large  double  porches  of  tabby,  in 
the  Gothic  fiyle,  the  gates  of  which  are  regularly  fhut  every  night  at  certain  hours. 
As  polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  is  fuppoled  in  fome  degree  to 
affett  population,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  computation  'near  the  truth  with 
rcfpecTt  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  this  city  may  contain. 

The  molques,  which  are  the  only  public  buildings,  except  the  palace,  worth  noticing 
at  Morocco,  are  more  numerous  than  magnificent  j  one  of  them  is  ornamented  with 
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a. very  high  and  fquare  tower,  built  of  cut  ftone,  which  is  vifible  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  city. 

The  flreets  are  very  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are 
uninhabited  and  falling  to  ruin.  Thofe  which  are  decent  and  refpe&able  in  their 
appearance  are  built  of  tabby,  and  enclofed  in  gardens.  That  of  the  effendi,  or  prime 
minifler,  was  among  the  beft  which  I  vifited  in  Morocco.  This  houfe,  which  confifted 
of  two  (lories,  had  elegant  apartments  both  above  and  below,  furnifhed  in  a  ftyle  far 
fuperior  to  any  thing  I  ever  few  in  that  country.  The  court,  into  which  the  lower 
apartments  opened,  was  very  neatly  paved  with  glazed  blue  and  white  tiling,  and  had 
in  its  centre  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  upper  apartments  were  connected  together  by 
a  broad  gallery,  the  ballufters  of  which  were  painted  of  different  colours.  The  hot 
and  cold  baths  were  very  large,  and  had  every  convenience  which  art  could  afford. 
Into  the  garden,  which  was  laid  out  in  a  tolerably  neat  ftyle,  opened  a  room  adjoining 
to  the  houfe,  which  had  a  broad  arched  entrance,  but  no  door,  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  checqucred  tiling  ;  and  at  both  ends  of  the  apartment  the  walls  were 
entirely  covered  with  looking-glafs.  The  flooring  of  all  the  rooms  was  covered  with 
beautiful  carpetting,  the  walls  ornamented  with  large  and  valuable  looking-glaffes, 
intermixed  with  watches  and  clocks  in  glafs  cafes.  The  ceiling  was  carved  wood- 
work, painted  of  different  colours,  and  the  whole  was  in  a  fuperior  ftyle  of  Moorifh 
grandeur.  This  and  a  few  others  are  the  only  decent  habitations  in  Morocco.  The 
generality  of  them  ferve  only  to  imprefs  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  a  miferable  and 
deferted  city. 

The  Elcaifferia  is  a  particular  part  of  the  town  where  fluffs  and  other  valuable  articles 
are  expofed  to  fale.  It  confifls  of  a  number  of  fmall  fhops,  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
houfes,  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  of  fuch  an  height  within  as  juft  to  admit  a  man 
to  fit  in  one  of  them  crofs-legged.  The  goods  and  drawers  are  fo  arranged  round 
him,  that  when  he  ferves  his  cuftomers,  who  are  ftanding  all  the  time  out  in  the  ftreet, 
he  can  reach  down  any  article  he  wants,  without  being  under  the  neceflity  of  moving. 
Thefe  (hops,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  empire,  are  fufficient  to  afford 
a  ftriking  example  of  the  indolence  of  the  Moors. 

There  are  three  daily  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  town  at  Morocco,  where  pro- 
vifions  are  fold,  and  two  weekly  fairs  or  markets  for  the  difpofal  of  cattle,  where  the 
fame  cuflom  is  obferved  as  at  Tarudant. 

The  city  is  fupplied  with  water  by  means  of  wooden  pipes  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring flreams,  which  empty  themfelves  into  refervoirs  placed  for  the  purpofe  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  fome  few  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  caflle  is  a  large  and  ruinous  building,  the  outer  walls  of  which  cnclofe  a  fpace 
of  ground  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  mofque  built  by  Muley 
Abdallah,  father  to  Sidi  Mahomet,  on  the  top  of  which  are  three  large  balls  ;  thefe, 
the  Moors  allege,  are  formed  of  folid  gold,  but  as  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  afcend  to 
them,  we  mult  truft  to  their  word  for  the  truth  of  this  affertion.  The  caflle  is  ahnoft 
a  town  of  itfelf ;  it  contains  a  number  of  inhabitants,  who  in  fome  department  or  other 
are  in  the  fervice  of  the  Emperor,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  alcaide, 
who  is  quite  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  town. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  caflle,  between  the  Moorifh  town  and  the  Jewdry,  are  fevcral 
fmall,  diflind  pavilions,  enclofed  in  gardens  of  orange-trees,  which  are  intended  as 
occafional  places  of  refidence  for  fuch  of  the  Emperor's  fons  or  brothers  as  happen  to 
be  at  Morocco.     As  they  are  covered  with  coloured  tiling,  they  have  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance 
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tanr.e  rather  a  neat  appearance;  but  upon  approaching  or  entering  them,  that  effect  in 
a  great  meafure  ceafes. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Morocco,  for  fome 
diftance  round  the  city,  the  ground  is  totally  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  rats,  of 
a  larger  fpecies  than  any  I  had  ever  before  feen,  which  burrow  under  ground,  and,  like 
rabbits,  allow  ftrangers  to  approach  very  near  before  they  retire  to  their  holes.  They 
indeed  gave  me  every  idea  of  a  rabbit  warren  in  miniature. 

The  Jews,  who  are  at  this  place  pretty  numerous,  have  a  feparate  town  to  them- 
felves,  walled  in,  and  under  the  charge  cf  an  alcaide,  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  It 
has  two  large  gates,  which  are  regularly  fliut  every  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  after 
which  time  no  perfon  whatever  is  permitted  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  Jewdry,  till  they 
are  opened  again  the  following  morning.  The  Jews  have  a  market  of  their  own,  and, 
as  at  Tarudant,  when  they  enter  the  Mooriih  town,  caftle,  or  palace,  they  are  always 
compelled  to  be  barefooted. 

The  Jews  in  general  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Emperor  a  certain  annual  fum,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  which  is  a  confiderable  income,  independent  of  his  arbitrary 
exactions.  Thofe  of  Morocco  were  exempted  by  Sidi  Mahomet  from  this  tax,  and  in 
its  room  he  compelled  them  to  take  goods  of  him,  of  which  they  were  to  difpofe  in  the 
beft  manner  they -could,  and  pay  him  five  times  their  value;  by  which  means  they 
were  far  greater  [offerers  than  if  they  paid  the  annual  tax. 

Every  part  of  the  empire  more  or  lefs  abounds  with  Jews,  who  originally  were 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  who  fled  into  Barbary  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
Thefe  people  are  not  confined  to  towns,  but  are  fpread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  Mount  Atlas  itfelf,  as  was  before  mentioned,  not  excepted. 

In  every  country  where  they  refide,  thefe  unfortunate  people  are  treated  as  another 
clafs  of  beings  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they  fo  feverely  and  undefervedly 
oppreffed  as  in  Barbary,  where  the  whole  country  depends  upon  their  induftry  and 
ingenuity,  and  could  fcarcely  fubfift  as  a  nation  without  their  afliftance.  They  are 
the  only  mechanics  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  have  the  whole  management  of  all 
pecuniary  and  commercial  matters,  except  the  collecting  of  the  cuftoms.  They  are, 
liowever,  intrnfted  in  the  coinage  of  money,  as  I  myfelf  have  witneffed  *. 

The  Moors  difplay  more  humanity  to  their  beaits  than  to  the  Jews.  I  have  feen 
frequent  inftances  where  individuals  of  this  unhappy  people  were  beaten  fo  feverely  as 
to  be  left  almoft  lifelefs  on  the  ground,  and  that  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  leaft 
redrefs  whatever,  as  the  magiftrates  always  zGt  with  the  moil  culpable  partiality  when 
a  Moor  and  a  Jew  are  the  parties  in  a  fuit.  What  they  loofe  by  oppreflion,  however, 
they  in  a  great  meafure  make  up  by  their  fuperior  addrcfs  and  fagacity,  which  fre- 
quently enables  them  to  over-reach  the  Moors  —  as  I  cannot  compliment  the  Jews  of 
Barbary  in  general  upon  their  probity  and  piincip^-. 

Jacob  Attal,  the  Emperor's  Jewifh  and  favourite  fecretary,  had  more  influence  with 
his  royal  mailer,  and  did  more  mifchief  by  his  intrigues  and  addrefs,  than  all  the  other 
minifters  put  together.  This  young  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Tunis,  and  who  was 
tolerably    well  acquainted  with    the   Englifh,  Spanifli,  Italian,  French,  and   Arabic 

*  Doubloons  and  hard  dollars  are  crrrf  nt  in  this  country  :  but  the  coins  peculiar  to  it  are  gold  ducats, 
of  the  value  of  ten  hard  dollars,  fome  of  live,  of  one  and  n  h.?lf,  and  others  of  only  one  ;  ounces,  of  the 
ralue  of  about  five  pence  Englifh;  and  blanqails,  of  five  farthings,  both  lilver  coins;  fluces,  which  are 
of  copper,  twenty-four  being  equal  to  a  blanquil ;  but  ounces  ire  the  money  in  which  bills  are  ufually 
/drawn  in  the  country.  All  the  Emperor's  coin*  have  his  name  in  Axabjc  ilamped  on  one  fide  ;  and  on 
ihc  other  the  date,  and  place  at  which  they  were  turned. 
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languages,  was  of  an  active  and  enterprizing  mind,  and  had  fo  well  informed  himfelf 
of  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  Moors,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  that 
he  had  gained  an  entire  afcendancy  over  the  Emperor.  As  he  knew  that  an  unbounded 
love  of  money  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  royal  mafter,  he  not  only  furrendered  to 
him  half  of  his  own  gains,  but  alfo  furnifhed  the  Emperor  with  the  earlieft  and  bell 
information  concerning  thofe  who  were  in  poffeffion  of  wealth,  as  well  as  with  a  project 
for  extracting  it  from  them.  By  thus  attacking  the  Emperor  on  the  weakeft  fide, 
he  fccured  his  friendfhip  ;  but  he  fecured  it  by  means  which  expofed  him  to  the 
refentment  and  revenge  of  thoufands  as  foon  as  the  Emperor  died,  which  has  been  fince 
too  fatally  proved.  I  muff,  however,  do  this  young  man  the  juftice  to  add,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  adminiftration,  though  in  fome  inftances  perhaps  contrary 
to  his  own  intereft,  he  fhewed  an  exclufive  preference  to  the  Englifh ;  and  of  this  the 
Moors  in  general  were  fo  fenfible,  that  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  Englifh 
ambaflador. 

The  Jews  in  moft  parts  of  this  empire  live  entirely  feparate  from  the  Moors ;  and 
though  in  other  refpects  oppreffed,  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 
Many  of  them,  however,  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  treatment  which  they  conftantly 
experience,  have  become  converts  to  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  upon  which  they  are 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Moors,  though  they  lofe  their  real  eftimation  in  the  opi- 
nion of  both  feels. 

In  moft  of  the  fea  port  towns,  and  particularly  at  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  the  Jews 
have  a  tolerable  fmattcring  of  Spanifh  ;  but  at  Morocco,  Tarudant,  and  all  the  inland 
towns,  they  can  only  fpeak  Arabic,  and  a  little  Hebrew.  They  nearly  follow  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Moors,  except  in  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  in  that  particular  they  are  by 
far  more  fuperftitious  than  the  European  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  Barbary  fhave  their  heads  clofe,  and  wear  their  beards  long  ;  their 
drefs  indeed,  altogether,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Moors  (which  I  fhall  here- 
after defcribe)  except  in  their  being  obliged  to  appear  externally  in  black.  For  which 
purpofe  they  wear  a  black  cap,  black  flippers,  and  inftead  of  the  haick  worn  by  the 
Moors,  fubftitute  the  alberoce,  a  cloak  made  of  black  wool,  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  under  drefs.  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  country  but  by  an 
exprefs  order  from  the  Emperor  ;  nor  arc  they  allowed  to  wear  a  fword,  or  ride  a 
horfe,  though  they  are  indulged  in  the  ufe  of  mules.  This  arifes  from  an  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  Moors,  that  a  horfe  is  too  noble  an  animal  to  be  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  fuch  infidels  as  Jews. 

The  drefs  of  the  Jewifh  women  confiflsfcf  a  fine  linen  fhirt,  with  large  and  loofe 
fleeves,  which  hang  almoft  to  the  ground  ;  over  the  fhirt  is  worn  a  caftan,  a  loofe 
drefs  made  of  woollen  cloth,  or  velvet,  of  any  colour,  reaching  as  low  as  the  hips, 
and  covering  the  whole  of  the  body,  except  the  neck  and  breaft,  which  are  left  open, 
and  the  edges  of  the  caftan,  as  worn  by  the  Jeweffes  of  Morocco,  are  embroidered 
with  gold.  In  addition  to  thefe  is  the  geraldito,  or  petticoats,  made  of  fine  green 
woollen  cloth,  the  edges  and  corners  of  which  are  fometinies  embroidered  with  gold. 
They  are  faftened  by  a  broad  fafh  of  filk  and  gold,  which  furmunds  the  waiit,  and 
the  ends  of  it  are  fufFered  to  hang  down  behind,  in  an  ealy  manner.  This  is  the 
drefs  they  wear  in  the  houfe,  but  when  they  go  abroad,  they  throw  over  it  the 
haick.  The  unmarried  women  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  different  fulds  and  hanging 
down  behind.  They  have  a  very  graceful  and  becoming  method  of  puiting  a 
wreath  of  wrought  filk  round  the  head,  and  tying  it  behind  m  a  bow.  This  drefs 
fett.  off  their  features  to  great  advantage    and  diftinguifhes  ihem  from  the  married 
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women,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  red  fdk  handkerchief,  which  they  tie  behind, 
and  over  it  put  a  fdk  fafh,  leaving  the  ends  to  hang-  loofe  on  their  backs.  None  of  the 
Jewifh  women  ufe  ftockings,  but  wear  red  flippers,  curioufly  embroidered  with  gold. 
They  wear  very  large  gold  ear-rings  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ears,  and  at  the  upper 
three  fmall  ones  fet  with  pearls  or  precious  (tones.  Their  necks  are  loaded  with  beads, 
and  their  fingers  with  fmall  gold  or  fdver  rings.  Round  each  wrift  and  ancle  they 
wear  large  folid  fdver  bracelets ;  and  the  rich  have  gold  and  filver  chains  fufpended 
from  the  fafh  behind. 

Their  marriages  are  celebrated  with  much  feflivity  for  fome  time  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  and  the  intended  bride,  with  all  her  female  relations,  go  through  the  form  of 
having  their  faces  painted  red  and  white,  and  their  hands  and  feet  flained  yellow,  with 
an  herb  named  henna.  A  variety  of  figures  are  marked  out  on  them  with  a  needle,  and 
then  this  herb,  which  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  into  a  parte,  is  worked  into 
the  holes  made  by  the  needle,  and  thefe  marks  continue  on  the  hands  and  feet  for  a  long 
fpace  of  time.  Upon  the  death  of  a  Jew  (before  and  after  burial)  all  the  female  relations, 
with  other  women  hired  for  the  purpofe,  affemble  in  the  room  of  the  deceafed,  and 
for  feveral  days  lament  his  lofs  by  moft  dreadful  fhrieksand  howlings,  and  tearing  their 
cheeks  and  hair. 

The  Jeweffes  of  this  empire  in  general  are  very  beautiful  and  remarkably  fair.  — 
They  marry  very  young,  and  when  married,  though  they  are  not  obliged  to  hide  their 
faces  in  the  ftreet,  yet  at  home  they  are  frequently  treated  with  the  fame  feverity  as  the 
Moorifh  women.  Like  the  Moors,  the  Jewifh  men  and  women  at  Morocco  eat  feparate; 
and  the  unmarried  women  are  not  permitted  to  go  out,  except  upon  particular  occafions, 
and  then  always  with  their  faces  covered. 

A  difpofition  for  intrigue  in  the  female  fex  is  always  found  to  accompany  tyrannical 
conduct  and  undue  reftraint  on  the  part  of  ours  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  again  made  the 
excufe  for  the  continuance  of  thefe  reftraints.  Thus  the  effect  becomes  a  caufe,  and 
when  women  ceafe  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  own  honour,  they  derive  no  credit 
from  the  prefervation  of  it,  and  incur  in  their  own  eftimation  but  little  difgrace  by  its 
lofs.  The  Jews  allege,  in  extenuation  of  their  feverity,  the  licentious  inclinations  and 
artful  difpofitions  of  their  women,  and  that  a  fingle  act  of  criminality  in  a  daughter 
would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  her  ever  forming  a  legal  connection.  The  fame  objection 
not  being  fo  applicable  to  their  married  women,  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  without 
reftraint.  Indeed  many  of  their  hufbands,  from  interefted  motives,  are  too  apt  to  con- 
nive at  a  conduct,  which,  in  other  countries,  would  infallibly  bring  down  upon  them 
well-merited  contempt. 

The  palace  of  Morocco  is  an  ancient  building,  furrounded  by  a  fquare  wall,  the 
height  of  which  nearly  excludes  from  the  view  of  the  fpectator  the  other  buildings. 
Its  principal  gates  are  conftructed  with  Gothic  arches  compofed  of  cut  ftone,  which 
conduct  to  feveral  open  and  fpacious  courts  ;  through  thefe  it  is  necefTary  to  pafs  before 
we  reach  any  of  the  buildings.  Thefe  open  courts  were  ufed  by  Sidi  Mahomet  for  the 
purpofes  of  tranfacting  public  bufinefs,  and  exercifing  his  troops. 

The  habitable  part  of  the  palace  confifts  of  feveral  irregular  fquare  pavilions,  built 
of  tabby,  and  whitened  over ,  fome  of  which  communicate  with  each  other,  others 
are  diftinct,  and  moft  of  them  receive  their  names  from  the  different  towns  of  the  empire. 
The  principal  pavilion  is  named  by  the  Moors  the  douhars,  and  is  more  properly 
the  palace  or  feraglb  than  any  of  the  others.  It  confifts  of  the  Emperor's  place  of  refi- 
dence,  and  the  harem,  forming  altogether  a  building  of  confiderable  extent.     The 
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other  pavilions  are  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  or  bufinefs,  and  are  quite  diflinct 
from  thedouhar. 

The  Mogodore  pavilion,  fo  named  from  the  Emperor's  partiality  to  that  town, 
has  by  far  the  taireft  claim  to  grandeur  and  magnificence.  This  apartment  was  the 
workofSidi  Mahomet,  and  is  lofty  and  fquare.  It  is  built  of  cut-(tone,  handfomely 
ornamented  with  windows,  and  covered  with  varniihed  tiles  of  various  colours ; 
and  its  elegance  and  neatnefs,  contrafted  altogether  with  the  fimplicity  and  irregularity 
of  the  other  buildings,  produce  a  moft  ltriking  effect.  In  the  infide,  befides 
feveral  other  apartments,  we  find  in  the  pavilion  a  fpacious  room,  floored  with  blue 
and  white  chequered  tiling,  its  ceiling  covered  with  curioufly  carved  and  painted 
wood,  and  its  ituccoed  walls  varioufly  ornamented  with  looking-glaffes  and  watches, 
regularly  difpofed  in  glafs  cafes.  To  this  pavilion  Sidi  Mahomet  manifefled  an  exclu- 
five  preference,  frequently  retiring  to  it  both  for  the  purpofes  of  bufinefs,  and  of 
recreation. 

The  apartments  of  the  Emperor  have  in  general  a  much  fmaller  complement  of 
furniture  than  thofe  of  the  Moors  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life.  Handfome  carpctting, 
a  mattrefs  on  the  ground,  covered  with  fine  linen,  a  couch,  and  a  couple  of  European 
bedfteads,  are  the  principal  articles  they  contain.  The  gardens  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  of  which  he  had  feveral,  are  very  neat ;  they  contain  orange  and 
olive  trees,  varioufly  difpofed  and  arranged,  and  interfered  with  ftreams  of  water, 
fountains,  and  refervoirs.  Thofe  on  the  outfide  are  nothing  more  than  large  tracts 
of  ground,  irregularly  planted  with  olives  j  having  four  fquare  walks,  and  furrounded 
by  walls. 

In  introducing  the  defcription  of  the  palace  in  this  place,  I  have  rather  deviated  from 
the  chronological  f<_ries  of  my  narrative,  as  the  events  which  brought  me  acquainted 
with  this  facred  refidence  of  the  Moorilh  princes  were  poflerior  to  my  vifiting  ail  the 
other  quarters  of  the  metropolis. 

CHAP.  IX.  —  Introduction  to  the  Emperor.  —  Convcrfation  with  His  Moorijh  Majejly. — 
Account  of  the  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet  —  his  Characler  —  his  extreme  Avarice  —  his 
inferable  Situation.  —  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  late  Emperor.  —  Anecdotes  of  Sidi 
Mahomet  —  his  Deceit  and  Hypocrify  —  his  Charity.  —  P ufillanimous  Conducl  of  the 
European  Powers.  —  Ceremonies  of  the  Court  of  Morocco.  — Exactions  from  Strangers. 
—  Account  of  the  principal  Officers  of  State.  —  Characler  of  the  late  Prime  Minijhr. — 
Revenues  of  Morocco.  —  Wealth  of  the  Emperor,  lefs  than  generally  imagined.  —  The 

Army  of  the  Emperoi how  commanded  —  his   Navy.  —  Internal  Government  of  the 

Empire.  —  Bajhaws.  —  Alcaides.  —  Ell  hackum.  —  Cadi.  —  Mode   of  adminificring 
Juflice.  —  Criminal  Punijlimcnts. 

AFTER  the  lapfe  of  a  month  without  a  profpect  of  obtaining  an  audience,  my 
anxiety  was  increafed  to  a  degree  which  in  the  end  proved  extremely  injurious  to 
my  health.  From  the  attention  which  I  had  paid  to  molt  of  the  Emperor's  miniiters, 
who  all  of  them  in  their  turn  had  occafion  for  my  fervices,  I  thought  I  had  a  right 
to  expect  fome  little  return.  With  all  that  deceit  which  has  characterized  the  inha- 
bitants of  Barbary  •  from  the  earlieft  periods,  they  profefled  the  warmelt  fricndl'iip 
for  me,  and  aflured  me  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  upon  the  Emperor  to 
perfuade  him  to  fee  me.     Among  the  number  was  a  Moor  named  Sidi  Brahim,  to 
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whom  the  prince  had  given  me  ftrong  letters  of  recommendation,  and  who,  during-  a 
tedious  ficknefs  which  had  prevailed  in  his  family,  had  received  from  me  the  moft 
conftant  attention.  This  Moor  had  directions  from  the  prince  to  introduce  me 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  fhew  me  every  civility  that  was 
due  to  fuch  recommendation.  All  thefe  circumftances  I  conceived  gave  me  a  fufficient 
right  to  expect  that  Sidi  Brahim,  both  from  motives  of  duty  to  his  prince,  and 
gratitude  to  me,  would  have  exerted  himfelf  in  a  manner  correfpondent  to  fuch 
obligations.  But  that  was  far  from  being  the  cafe.  When  his  family  was  under  my 
care,  he  certainly  did  receive  me  with  attention,  and  treated  me  with  kindnefs ;  but 
when  my  advice  became  no  longer  neceffary,  his  friendfhip  cooled  in  proportion  ;  and 
latterly,  when  we  happened  to  meet,  he  fcarcely  feemed  to  recollect  me.  Upon 
reflection,  what  was  I  to  expect  from  a  man,  who  for  his  notorious  crimes,  though  at 
that  rime  in  great  favour,  had  been  punifhed  by  his  fovereign,  having  had  the  greatefl. 
part  of  his  beard  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

Unfuccefslul  and  difappointed  through  this  channel,  I  had  recourfe  to  fome  others 
of  the  Emperor's  attendants,  on  whom  I  had  conferred  favours,  and  who  had  perhaps, 
ftill  greater  influence  with  the  Emperor  than  even  Sidi  Brahim.  Among  this  number 
were  the  prime  minifter,  and  one  of  the  Emperor's  principal  talbs.  From  thefe 
officers  I  experienced,  however,  much  the  fame  treatment  as  from  Sidi  Brahim ; 
and  had  I  not  accidentally  been  called  in  to  attend  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
principal  Jews,  it  is  probable  1  might  have  continued  in  the  fame  ftate  of  anxious 
uncertainty  for  fome  weeks  longer.  As  a  return  for  my  attendance,  the  hufband  of  this 
patient,  agreeably  to  my  requeft,  had  addrefs  and  influence  enough  to  perfuade  the 
Emperor  to  appoint  an  audience  for  me  the  very  day  after  the  application. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  my  reception  at  court,  about  twelve  at  noon,  three  negro 
foldiers,  with  large  clubs  in  their  hands,  came  to  my  apartments  to  efcort  me  to  the 
palace,  telling  me  that  they  had  directions  to  return  with  me  inftantaneoufly,  and  that 
they  muft  anfwer  it  with  their  heads,  if  they  delayed  a  moment  in  the  execution 
of  their  orders.  Not  fufpecting  that  my  Jewifh  friend,  for  fuch  I  muff  certainly 
denominate  him,  could  have  effected  my  wifhes  fo  immediately,  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  the  audience  ;  and  I  requefled  them  to  wait  a  few  moments,  till  I  could 
enable  myfelf  to  appear  in  a  decent  drefs  before  the  Emperor.  Far,  however,  from 
acceding  to  my  requeft,  the  foldiers  became  quite  impatient,  and  acquainted  me  that  I 
muft  cither  proceed  with  them  immediately,  or  they  would  return  and  inform  the 
Sultan  that  I  had  refufed  to  comply  with  his  orders.  I  now  found  myfelf  under 
the  neceflity  of  fetting  off,  and  we  ail  actually  ran  together  to  the  palace  with  the 
utmoft  expedition.  When  we  arrived  there,  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  matters, 
of  the  audience,  who  defired  me  to  wait  on  the  outfide  of  the  palace  till  I  was 
called  for. 

From  the  abrupt  and  fudden  manner  in  which  I  was  forced  away  by  the  foldiers,  I 
expected  to  be  ufhered  immediately  into  the  imperial  prefence  ;  but  i'o  far  was  I  ftill 
from  the  contamination  of  this  expectation,  that  I  remained  on  the  fpot  where  they  firft 
placed  me,  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  till  five  in  the  evening,  revolving  in  my  mind 
what  kind  of  a  perfon  I  fhould  find  the  Emperor,  what  reception  {  fhould  meet  with, 
and  the  anfwers  which  I  ought  to  make  to  any  queftions  he  might  propufe.  Situated 
as  I  was  with  refpect  to  the  prince  whom  I  had  been  attending,  and  confidcring  the 
malicious  reports  refpeding  my  conduct  which  had  been  circulated  about  Morocco, 
the  reader  may  well  fuppoie  that  I  was  led  to  form  a  variety  of  conjectures,  concerning 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  rcfult  of  the  audience.     I  however  placed  my  whole  confi- 
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dence  in  the  prince's  recovery,  which  was  a  circumftance  when  clearly  known  to  the 
Emperor,  that  mult  undoubtedly  operate  in  my  favour.  This  idea  at  laft  entirely 
removed  a  number  of  uneafy  and  anxious  reflections,  which  had  occurred  to  me  when  I 
firft  entered  the  palace  ;  and  by  the  time  the  meffenger  came  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Emperor  I  had  brought  myfelf  to  be  as  calm  and  collected  as  if  my  mind  had  been 
perfectly  at  eafe,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  otherwife. 

From  the  court  yard  into  which  I  was  firft  introduced,  I  was  hurried  with  the 
greateft  precipitancy  through  two  or  three  others,  till  I  arrived  at  the  gate  which 
opened  to  the  court  where  the  Emperor  was  waiting  to  receive  me.  I  was  there 
detained  for  fome  time  by  the  mafter  of  the  audience,  owing  to  my  rcfufal  of  the  prefent 
which  Europeans  are  accuftomed  to  make  to  the  Emperor  upon  being  honoured  with 
an  audience.  I  had  been  previoufly  acquainted  that  no  perfon  was  ever  permitted 
to  appear  in  His  Majefty's  prefence,  unlefs  accompanied  bv  a  handfome  prefent ;  but  I 
conceived  my  fituation  to  be  in  every  refpect  fo  totally  different  from  that  of  other 
ftrangers  who  vifited  the  court,  that  I  told  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  if  he  perfifted 
in  refilling  me  entrance,  I  would  immediately  return  home  again. 

The  Moor,  finding  that  I  was  determined  not  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Emperor  was  purpofely  waiting  to  fee  me,  was  afraid  to  defer  my  introduc- 
tion any  longer  ;  I  was  therefore  ufhered  into  His  Majefty's  prefence  very  expeditioufly, 
and  directed  to  place  myfelf  and  my  interpreter  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  be  feen  without 
approaching  too  near  his  perfon. 

The  Moor  who  introduced  me,  upon  appearing  in  fight  of  the  Emperor,  prof- 
trated  himlelf  on  the  earth,  kiffed  it,  and  in  a  very  humble  manner  exclaimed  in  Arabic, 
"  May  God  preferve  the  King  !"  The  Emperor  then  ordered  him  to  approach,  and 
deliver  what  he  had  to  fay.  He  informed  His  Majefty,  that  in  compliance  with  his 
order,  he  had  brought  before  him  the  Englifh  doctor ;  after  which,  having  made 
a  very  low  bow,  he  retired,  and  the  Emperor  immediately  defired  me  and  my  interpreter 
to  advance  towards  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  we  had  got  within  ten  yards  of  the  Emperor, 
two  foldiers  came  up,  pulled  us  by  the  coat,  and  acquainted  us  that  we  muft  not  pre- 
fume  to  approach  any  further. 

I  found  the  fovcreign  feated  in  an  European  poft-chaife,  placed  in  one  of  his  open 
courts,  and  drawn  by  one  mule  in  fhafts,  having  a  man  on  each  fide  to  guide  it. 
Behind  the  carriage  were  foot  foldiers,  fome  negroes  and  others  Moors,  in  two  divifions, 
forming  together  a  half- moon.  Some  of  thefe  foldiers  were  only  armed  with  large 
clubs,  while  others  had  mufkets  which  they  held  clofe  to  their  bodies,  and  pointed  per- 
pendicularly. 

'1  he  Emperor,  after  furveying  me  minutely  and  with  the  greateft  attention,  accom- 
panied with  no  fmall  fhare  ot  hauteur,  demanded  from  my  interpreter,  in  a  very  ftem 
manner,  if  I  was  the  Christian  doctor  who  had  been  attending  Muley  Abfulem  ?  I 
defired  him  to  anfwer,  that  I  was. — "  How  came  you  into  the  country,  and  were  you 
fent  by  order  of  your  own  king,  or  by  whom?"  To  render  my  vifit  of  more  im- 
portance, 1  anfwered,  "  By  order  of  government." — "  Where  did  you  learn  your 
profeflion,  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  taught  it  you  ?"  I  informed  His 
Majelty. — "  What  is  the  reafon  that  the  French  furgeons  are  better  than  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  and  which  do  you  think  are  the  belt?"  I  anfwered,  "  The  French  furgeons  arc 
very  good,  but  it  muft  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  Englifh  are  in  general  fuperior, 
being  more  fcientifically  educated." — The  Emperor  then  obferved,  that  a  French 
furgeon  had  come  into  the  country,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  practice  had  killed  feveral 
perfons. 

His 
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His  Majefty  next  afked,  in  a  very  auftere  manner,  "  What  was  the  reafon  1  had 
forbidden  Muley  Abfulem  the  ufe  of  tea  ?"  My  reply  was,  "  Muley  Abfulem  has 
very  weak  nerves,  and  tea  is  injurious  to  the  nervous  fyftem.'' — '*  If  tea  is  fo  un- 
wholefome,"  replied  His  Majefty,  "  why  do  the  Englifh  drink  fo  much  ?"  I  anfwered, 
«'  it  is  true,  they  drink  it  twice  a  day  ;  but  then  they  do  not  make  it  fo  ftrong  as  the 
Moors,  and  they  generally  ufe  milk  with  it,  which  lefiens  its  pernicious  effe&s.  But 
the  Moors,  when  once  they  begin  to  ufe  it,  make  it  very  ftrong,  drink  a  great  deal, 
and  very  frequently  without  milk." — "  You  are  right,"  faid  the  Emperor;  "  and  I 
know  it  fometimes  makes  their  hands  fhake."  After  this  converfation  about  a  dozen 
diftilled  waters,  'prepared  from  different  herbs,  were  brought  -for  me  to  tafte,  and 
inform  the  Emperor  what  they  were;  which  were  hot,  and  which  were  cold,  &c. 

His  Majefty  now  condefcended  to  become  more  familiar  and  eafy  in  his  remarks, 
and  defired  me  to  obferved  the  fnow  on  Mount  Atlas,  which  his  carriage  immediately 
fronted,  wifhing  to  know  if  we  had  the  fame  in  my  country.  I  anfwered,  that  we 
frequently  had  a  great  deal  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  that  England  was  a  much  colder 
climate  than  Morocco.  The  Emperor  obferved,  that  if  any  perfon  attempted  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  would  die  from  excefs  of  cold.  He  then  informed  me, 
that  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain  was  a  very  fine,  plain,  and  fertile  country, 
which  was  named  Tafilet. 

Obferving  that  the  Emperor  was  now  in  a  good  humour,  I  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  to  him,  how  much  my  feelings  had  been  hurt  by  the  malicious 
reports  which  had  been  for  fome  time  paft  circulating  to  my  prejudice  ;  that  they  were 
of  fucli  a  nature  as  to  make  me  very  defirous  of  having  my  character  cleared  up,  by  a 
proper  examination  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  prince's  health,  as  well  as  into  the 
nature  of  the  medicines  which  I  had  been  adminiflering  to  him.  The  Emperor,  in 
reply  faid,  that  he  had  already  ordered  his  Moorifh  phyfician  to  examine  very  par- 
ticularly my  medicines ;  who  had  declared,  that  he  could  find  nothing  improper  in 
them.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  fome  fufpicion  muft  have  taken  place  in  the 
breaft  of  the  Emperor,  to  have  induced  him  to  fend  privately  for  thefe  medicines,  for 
the  purpofe  of  having  them  fo  nicely  examined  ;  from  which  circumftance  I  could  not 
help  feeling  it  as  a  very  fortunate  event  for  myfelf,  that  the  prince's  health  was  in  fo 
favourable  a  ftate. 

After  a  converfation  of  fome  length,  the  heads  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  ftate,  the  evening  being  far  advanced,  the  Emperor  commanded  one  of  his  attendants 
to  conduct  me  home  to  his  Jew,  and  defire  him  to  take  great  care  of  me ;  adding, 
that  I  was  a  good  man;  I  was  Muley  Abfulem's  phyfician ;  and  that  he  would  fend  me 
home  to  my  entire  fatisfaction.     He  then  ordered  his  carriage  to  drive  on. 

Confidering  myfelf  as  now  acquitted  of  the  charges  which  had  been  infinuated  againft 
me,  and  elevated  by  the  Emperor's  promifes  at  the  audience,  I  muft  confefs  that  I 
returned  home  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  I  could  boaft  of  when  I  went.  1  now 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  prince  at  Morocco,  which  I  conceived  would  con- 
firm the  Emperor's  good  wifhes  towards  me,  and  make  my  fituation  as  agreeable  as 
I  could  expect.  Such  are  the  fanguine  hopes  with  which  we  are  apt  to  flatter 
ourfelves,  after  having  encountered  difficulties,  when  the  fmalleft.  profpect  opens  of 
relief. 

In  the  evening  my  room  was  filled  with  a  number  of  the  attendants  of  the  Emperor, 
who  came  to  congratulate  me  on  the  honour  I  had  received  by  a  fight  of  their  royal 
mafter;  at  the  fame  time  to  demand  prefents,  which  on  fuch  occafions  they  alleged 
was  a  cuftom  to  which  all  Europeans  fubniitted.     As  therefore  I  faw  there  were  no 
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other  means  of  relieving  tnyfelf  from  their  impertinent  importunities,  I  was  obliged  in 
fome  degree  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

I  found  the  Emperor  Si  Ji  Mahomet  to  be  a  tall,  thin  old  man,  of  near  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  fallow  complexion.  From  a  vifage  naturally  long,  and  a  diltortion  of 
one  eye,  united  with  an  acquired  habit  of  aufterity,  his  appearance  at  firft  was  rather 
difgufting  to  ftrangers  ;  but  that  impreflion  was  foon  worn  oft'  by  the  affability  of  his 
convcrfation,  which  he  generally  confined  to  thofe  fubjects  he  thought  moft  adapted 
to  the  perfon  with  whom  he  converfed.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpkyed  a  treat  defire 
to  acquire  information,  as  well  as  to  difcover  the  abilities  of  others.  Some  years  ago 
he  fo  far  loft  the  ufe  of  his  feet  as  to  difable  him  from  walking.  This  difagreeable  effect 
was  probably  owing  to  want  of  ufe,  and  to  his  accuftoming  himfelf  conftantly  to  be 
either  in  his  carriage  or  on  horfeback.  When  I  faw  him,  his  beard  and  eye-brows, 
though  before,  as  I  was  informed,  very  dark,  had  acquired  a  perfect  whitenefs,  and 
his  voice  was  much  impaired.  His  drefs  was  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  other  Moors, 
differing  only  in  the  fmenefs  of  the  materials,  and  he  was  only  diftinguifhed  from  his 
fubjects  by  a  larger  retinue,  riding  in  a  carriage,  or  when  on  horfeback  having  an 
umbrella  carried  before  him. 

From  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct:  throughout  his  reign,  and  from  his  con- 
vcrfation, Sidi  Mahomet  appears  to  have  poffeffed  ftrong  natural  talents,  to  which 
had  a  good  education  been  united,  he  might  have  proved  a  great  monarch.  But  the 
want  of  education,  and  the  illiberality  and  fupcrftition  of  his  religion,  betrayed  him 
frequently  into  cruelty ;  and  the  poffeftion  of  arbitrary  power  tinged  his  character 
with  that  intolerable  caprice  which  has  ever  diftinguifhed  and  difgraccd  the  Moorifh 
princes. 

Avaricious  from  his  youth,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  ;  and  it  was  from  that  motive  only  that  he  appeared  to  give  more  encourage- 
ment to  European  merchants  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  well 
known,  that  he  occafionally  oppreffed  them  with  fuch  heavy  duties,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  fend  home  their  veffels  empty.  In  hopes  of  adding  ftill  more  to  his 
treafures,  Sidi  Mahomet  became  himfelf  a  merchant,  took  up  goods  from  Eu- 
ropeans, and  obliged  the  Jews  to  pay  him  five  times  their  value  for  them ;  fo  that  there 
was  not  a  (ingle  refource  for  becoming  rich  of  which  he  did  not  avail  himfelf.  Ava- 
ricious to  this  excefs,  and  naturally  of  a  very  timid  difpofition,  his  great  object  has 
been  peace  :  well  aware  that  war  could  neither  enrich  him,  nor  contribute  to  his  enjoy- 
ments in  any  refpect. 

His  reign,  it  is  true,  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  fewer  inftances  of  cruelty  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predeceffors,  but  he  has  certainly  exceeded  them  all  in  the  licentioufnefs 
of  his  attacks  upon  private  property.  He  was  always  furrounded  by  people,  who,  for 
the  fake  of  rifing  into  favour,  were  at  all  times  ready  to  give  him  information  concern- 
ing any  of  his  fubjects  who  were  rich.  It  was  then  his  ufual  courfe  of  proceeding,  to 
invent  fome  plea  for  confining  them  in  prifon ;  and  if  that  did  not  fucceed,  he  put 
them  in  irons,  chained  them  down,  and  proceeded  in  a  courfe  of  feverity  and  cruelty, 
till  at  laft,  wearied  out  with  punifhments  and  difgraces,  the  unfortunate  victims  fur- 
rendered  the  whole  of  their  poffeflions  ;  which  alone  procured  them  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  an  opportunity  of  again  obtaining  fubfiftence,  or  perhaps  of  once  more 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  monarch.  Such  of  his  fons  as  were  in  friendfhip 
with  him,  were  continually  making  him  prcfents,  as  if  apprehenfivc  of  the  fame  fate; 
and  fince  I  left  the  country  it  has  been  flrongly  reported  that  my  patient  Muley  Abfulem, 
who  was  the  only  ion  for  whom  the  Emperor  profclTcd  much  affection,  was  plundered 
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by  his  father  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  riches ;  which  indeed  were  reputed  to  be  very 
confiderable. 

Vices  are  never  folitary ;  and  thofe  which  are  moft  naturally  connected  with  an 
avaricious  and  timid  difpofition,  are  jealoufy  and  fufpicion.  Confcious  how  little  he 
deferved  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  latterly  fenfible  of  having  totally  loft  it,  Sidi 
Mahomet  was  in  conitant  fear  of  affaflination  and  poifon.  In  this  ftate  he  dragged 
on  a  miferable  exiftence  ;  an  example  to  arbitrary  kings,  and  a  living  proof  that 
the  picture  exhibited  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  by  the  farcaitic  hiftorian,  was  not  over- 
charged. He  feldom  ftirred  out  of  his  palace,  unlefs  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band 
of  foldiers,  and  even  of  thefe  he  had  always  his  fufpicions.  At  night  he  had  conftantly 
fix  blood-hounds  in  his  chamber,  and  relying  more  on  the  fidelity  of  the  irrational 
creation  than  on  man,  he  thought  thefe  a  more  certain  guard  than  his  foldiers.  His 
victuals  were  dreffed  and  tafted  in  his  prefence ;  and  at  dinner,  though  no  perfon  was 
permitted  to  eat  immediately  with  him,  yet  he  always  had  fome  of  his  fons  and  minifters 
in  the  fame  apartment,  who  were  helped  out  of  his  difh.  To  complete  the  mifery  of 
this  unfortunate  old  man,  he  lived  under  the  continual  apprehtenfion  of  being  conquered 
by  his  elded  fon  Muley  Yazid,  the  late  Emperor,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome  ill 
treatment  received  from  his  father,  retired  fecretly  from  court,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
fanctuary  near  Tetuan. 

This  prince,  whofe  grandmother  was  an  Englifh  woman,  had  acquired  the  univerfal 
efteem  of  the  whole  country  by  his  generous  conduct  and  his  great  abilities  ;  and  though 
at  that  time  in  a  (late  of  poverty,  and  with  only  four  attendants  about  him,  fuch  was 
his  influence  that  he  had  only  to  ftep  forward,  and  fay  he  wanted  money  and  troops, 
and  he  would  fhortly  have  been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  mufl  at  any  time  have 
entirely  overwhelmed  the  late  government  of  Morocco.  From  motives  of  duty,  and 
perhaps  of  policy,  this  however  was  a  ftep  he  did  not  wifh  to  take,  confcious  that  his 
father  could  not  long  furvive,  and  that  upon  his  death  he  was  certain  of  the  fucceffion. 
The  Emperor,  notwithftanding,  was  ftill  unable  to  fubdue  his  apprehenfions ;  and, 
when  I  was  at  Morocco,  fent  an  army  of  five  thoufand  blacks,  with  an  order  to  violate 
the  fanctuary,  and  carry  off  the  prince.  This  order  was  not  obeyed,  for  the  chief  could 
not  place  fufficient  confidence  in  his  troops ;  and  the  prince  continued  quiet  in  the 
fanctuary  till  his  father's  deceafe. 

To  evince  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  fagacity  of  Muley  Yazid,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
relate  an  anecdote,  which  occurred  a  fhort  time  previous  to  that  period.  The  people 
who  have  the  care  of  the  fanftuary  received  pofitive  orders  from  the  Emperor  to  expel 
the  prince  by  force  ;  which,  if  they  failed  in  doing,  he  affured  them  he  would  fend  and 
put  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fan&uary  to  the  fword. 
The  people,  though  well  difpofed  to  the  prince,  intimidated  by  thefe  orders,  related 
faithfully  to  him  the  Emperor's  intentions,  and  informed  him  that,  as  their  lives  were 
at  flake,  they  expected  him  to  remove,  at  the  fame  time  recommending  him  to  another 
fanctuary  at  no  great  diftance,  where  he  could  equally  take  refuge.  The  prince,  who 
is  one  of  the  beft  horfemen  in  the  country,  and  who  had  a  horfe  of  which  he  had  the 
entire  command,  immediately  promifed  them  to  depart,  and  mounted  his  horfe  for  the 
purpofe.  But  what  was  their  furprife,  when  they  found  the  horfe  would  not  ftir  from 
the  fpot,  notwithftanding  the  apparently  free  ufe  of  whip  and  fpur  ?  Upon  this  the 
prince  exclaimed,  "  You  fee  plainly  that  it  is  God's  will  I  fhould  continue  here,  and 
therefore  no  other  power  fhall  ever  drive  me  out."  This  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
the  fuperftitious  multitude,  that  they  preferred  rifking  the  refentment  of  the  Emperor, 
to  the  violation  of  what,  in  their  eilimation,  was  fo  apparently  the  will  of  God. 
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With  refpect  to  the  other  features  of  the  Emperor's  chara&cr,  his  principal  vices 
appear  to  have  refulted  from  that  great  corrupter  of  the  human  heart,  arbitrary  power: 
for  he  was  the  mofl  'arbitrary  of  monarchs,  having  at  his  abfolute  difpofal  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  his  fubjefts.  In  fu'ch  circumflances,  what  man  can  be  trufted, 
nay,  who  would  truft  himfelf?  In  fuch  circumflances,  can  we  wonder,  when  we 
obferve  the  occafional  indulgence  of  intemperate  revenge  ?  Among  thefe  we  are  to 
account  his  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  Jew  who  had  imprudently  written  fomething 
to  his  prejudice,  and  for  this  flight  offence  was  quartered  alive,  cut  to  pieces,  and  his 
flefh  afterwards  given  to  the  dogs. 

Upon  another  occafion,  a  fimilar  difpofition  was  manifefted  by  Sidi  Mahomet.  A 
Moor  of  fome  confequence,  and  very  opulent,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  fons.  The  Emperor,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  well  knew  that  magnificence  was  a  flriking  proof  of  wealth,  was 
determined  to  be  prefent  at  the  feflival,  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  inform 
himfelf  of  the  circumflances  of  the  Moor.  For  this  purpofe  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  a 
common  drefs,  and  entered  the  houfe  in  the  midft  of  all  the  jollity,  and  perhaps  the 
licentioufnefs,  of  the  entertainment.  The  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  obferving  a  perfon 
of  a  mean  appearance  intrude  himfelf  into  the  room  fo  abruptly,  ordered  him  out ; 
and  upon  the  refufal  of  the  flranger,  he  gave  him  a  kick,  and  pulhed  him  by  violence 
out  of  the  houfe.  For  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  after  this  occurrence  the  whole  affair 
paffed  without  notice,  and  probably  had  efcaped  the  memory  of  mofl ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmofl  furprize  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  to  receive  an  order,  com- 
manding him  immediately  to  repair  to  Morocco.  Upon  being  introduced  to  the 
Emperor,  he  was  afked  if  he  recollecled  the  circumflances  which  have  juft  been  related, 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Know  then,"  fays  the  Emperor,  "  I  was 
that  Moor  whom  you  treated  thus  contumelioufly ;  and  to  convince  you  I  have  not 
forgot  it,  that  foot  and  that  hand  which  infill  ted  me  fhall  pcrifh."  —  I  have  feen  this 
unfortunate  victim  of  tyranny  walking  about  the  flreets  with  one  leg  and  arm. 

The  Emperor  was  as  ready  to  revenue  the  imaginary  or  the  real  injuries  of  his  fubje&s. 
To  elucidate  this  aflertion ;  an  Englifli  and  French  gentleman  were  amufing  thcmfelves 
by  the  divcrfion  of  courfing,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mogodore,  when  one  or  their  dogs 
unfortunately  attacked  the  calf  of  a  Moor.  This  accident  foon  brought  out  the 
villagers,  w  ho  immediately  fhot  the  dog,  and  entered  into  a  very  ferious  quarrel  with  the 
Chriftians,  which  terminated  in  a  general  contefl.  The  women  of  the  village  now 
thought  it  a  proper  occafion  for  their  interference;  and  among  their  number  was 
one,  who  from  old  age  had  loft  all  her  teeth  except  two,  and  thefe  were  fo  loofe  that 
they  could  be  with  difficulty  retained  ;  and  another,  who  had  upon  a  former  occafion 
fraclurcd  her  arm,  the  bone  of  which  had  never  been  reduced  or  united.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  difpute,  thefe  two  women  were  unintentionally  thrown  down,  and  by 
this  accident  the  old  lady  loft  both  her  teeth,  while  the  other  infilled  that  the  Chriftians 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fracturing  her  arm.  To  be  brief,  the  Chriftians  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Mogodore,  where  they  immediately 
made  a  complaint  to  the  governor  of  the  iniults  they  had  received  from  the  Moors, 
who  jn  their  turn  alfo  appeared  before  him  with  a  complaint  againlt  the  Chriftians. 
The  whole  being  referred  to  the  Emperor,  both  parties  were  ordered  up  to  court, 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  natter  an  impartial  hearing,  and  of  adminiflering  j  u  ft  ice 
accordingly.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  intimate,  that  in  this  uncivilized  country,  and 
with  a  man  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  prejudices,  the  Moorifh  evidence  would  be  certain  of  a 
favourable  hearing.  The  circumflances  indeed  of  one  woman  lofing  her  teeth,  and 
vol.  xv.  5  c  another 
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another  having  her  arm  fractured,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  fo  nlaufible, 
that  upon  (heir  being  made  known  to  him,  without  hefiiation  he  ordered  the  Chriftians 
to  be  put  in  irons,  and  confined,  till  he  mould  determine  upon  the  punifhtnent  which 
fuch  apparent  crimes  merited.  For  this  purpofe,  the  mufti,  or  high^prieft,  was  defited 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Koran,  with  a  view  of  punifhing  the  delinquents  according 
to  its  dictates.  The  prieft  foon  found  out  a  paflage,  where  it  Specifies  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  The  Enalifh  gentleman,  whom  the  old  lady  fixed  upon 
for  the  perfon  who  had  been  the  occafion  of  her  misfortune,  was  therefore  directed  to 
loofe  two  of  his  teeth,  which  punifhtnent  was  immediately  put  in  execution  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Emperor ;  while  his  French  companion,  as  they  could  not  find  out  a 
punifhment  in  the  Koran  for  breaking  an  arm,  received  the  baflinado  in  a  manner 
which  difgraced  humanity  and  the  law  of  nations ;  the  prifoners  were  then  fet  at 
liberty. 

This  circumftance  brings  to  mind  how  narrowly  I  efcaped  falling  into  a  fimilar 
predicament  in  the  courfe  of  my  detention  at  Morocco.  One  day,  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  I  was  grofsly  infulted  by  a  Moor,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  great  anxiety 
I  was  under,  my  temper  was  much  disturbed,  and  which  fo  far  had  put  me  off  my 
guard  as  to  induce  me  to  give  the  offender  a  blow  on  the  face.  Upon  this  a  Moorifh 
foldier,  who,  unobferved  by  myfelf,  was  fitting  behind  me  in  a  corner  of  the  wall, 
exclaimed  in  Arabic  in  a  very  auftere  tone,  "  Chriftian,  hovvy  dare  you  ftrike  that 
Moor  ?"  A  full  confeioufnefs  of  having  acted  imprudently,  and  a  recollection  of  the 
Emperor's  former  treatment  of  Chriftians  under  fimilar  circumftances,  now  prefied 
upon  my  mind  with  fuch  force  that  at  firft  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  part  I  fhould  take  to 
extricate  myfelf  from  this  difficulty.  To  walk  away  would  be  an  acknowledgement 
of  guilt,  and  would  afford  the  Moor  a  greater  plea  for  making  a  complaint ;  I  there- 
fore determined  upon  returning  back  and  expostulating  with  the  man,  by  telling  him 
that  I  had  been  grofsly  infulted,  and  muff  therefore  be  under  the  neceffity  of  making 
immediate  application  to  the  governor  of  the  town  to  have  the  offender  feverely 
punilhed  for  attacking  one,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  was  in  the 
Emperor's  fervice,  and  confequently  under  his  particular  protection.  In  reply,  the 
the  Moor  laid,  that  had  I  kicked  him,  horfewhipped  him,  or  punilhed  him  in  any  other 
way  but  that  of  flapping  his  face,  he  fhould  have  overlooked  it ;  but  a  blow  in  the 
face  was  in  their  law  a  crime  of  fo  ferious  a  nature,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
acquaint  the  Emperor  of  it,  who  had  hitherto  never  pardoned  any  perfon  convicted  of 
fo  heinous  an  offence,  but  had  always  cut  off  that  hand  of  the  Moor  which  had  offered 
the  infult ;  what  then  could  a  Chriftian  expect  from  him  ?  From  the  knowledge  I  had 
already  learned  of  the  Moorifh  character,  I  ftill  thought  it  neceifary  to  continue  in  the 
fame  ftrain,  by  informing  the  Moor,  that  he  might  act  as  he  thought  proper,  but  that 
I  fhould  ftill  fulfil  my  resolution,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  its  proper 
effect.  The  man  now  began  to  foften,  and  laid,  that  as  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  fervice, 
he  would  for  this  time  look  over  the  offence,  but  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  how  I 
acted  in  future.  Upon  considering  every  circumftance,  I  thought  it  moft  prudent  to 
let  the  matter  drop  here ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  this  affair  proved  a  fufficient  leflbn 
to  me  to  avoid  in  future  entering  into  fimilar  conteits  v. ich  the  Moors. 

Sidi  Mahomet  was  fufficiently  confeious  of  his  own  power  aiid  dignity,  and  kept 
every  perfon  at  the  moft  abject  diftance ;  no  perfon  daring  to  approach  or  fpeak  to 
him  without  his  permiffion.  Senfible  alfo  of  the  exceffes  into  which  he  might  be 
betrayed  by  ungoverned  paflion,  if  at  any  time  he  found  his  temper  difcompofed  he 
indiscriminately  ordered  every  perfon  out  of  his  fight.    It  may  eafily  be  conceived 
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that  the  monarch  had  no  difficulty  in  fecuring  obedience  to  this  mandate,  fmce  all 
were  fenfible  that  to  have  continued  in  his  prefence  would  have  been  highly  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal. 

The  only  perfons  who  poflefled  any  confiderable  influence  over  the  Emperor  were 
his  women;  and  it  was  through  that  channel  that  the  mod  fuccefsful  bufinefs  was 
tranfacted  with  him. 

Thus  far  for  the  vices  of  arbitrary  power.  But  deceit,  hypocrify,  and  falfehood  were 
qualities  which  could  not  be  immediately  afcribed  to  that  fource,  unlefs  we  confider 
them  as  the  neceffary  effects  of  an  education  in  a  defpotic  court.  As  a  cloak  to  a&ions 
which  he  knew  mult  excite  difapprobation  and  difguit,  Sidi  Mahomet  attempted  to 
perfuade  his  fubjecr.s  that  they  proceeded  from  motives  of  religion  and  juftice;  and 
■to  give  them  a  greater  fanction  he  enrolled  himlelf  in  the  fraternity  of  faints,  and 
paid  a  ftricr.  attention  to  all  the  fuperflitions  and  forms  peculiar  to  his  religion.  This 
conduct  anfwered  well  with  the  ignorant  part  of  the  community,  but  the  more  en- 
lightened could  not  but  obferve  that  he  attended  more  to  the  ceremonial  of  his 
religion  than  to  its  principles,  which  he  made  no  fcruple  of  violating  whenever  it  fuited 
his  convenience.  What  he  promifed  one  day  he  would  refufe  the  next,  fo  that  no 
dependance  was  ever  placed  upon  his  word.  Added  to  thefe,  he  poffeffed  a  large 
portion  of  that  low  cunning  which  is  common  to  perfons  whofe  minds  and  fentiments 
have  not  been  elevated  or  refined  by  literature  or  fcience.  He  perhaps,  indeed,  found 
this  quality  not  without  its  ufes  in  governing  fuch  a  people  as  the  Moors ;  and  no  man 
underftood  their  character  and  difpofition  better  than  he  did.  He  was  aware  that 
refpeft  is  frequently  deftroyed  by  unfeafonable  familiarities,  and  therefore  kept  at  a 
moft  ftately  diftance  from  his  fubjefts,  and  but  feldom  appeared  among  them.  By 
thefe  means  his  confequence  was  preferved,  and  his  conduct  and  his  talents  were 
involved  in  that  impenetrable  and  awful  mift  that  furrounds  the  feraglios  of  Eaflern 
monarchs. 

The  few  rebellions  which  occurred  during  his  long  reign,  proved  decifively  that  he 
knew  how  to  govern  his  fubjects.  Whenever  a  difpofition  for  revolt  prevailed  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  a  body  of  troops  was  immediately  difpatched  to  plunder  the  whole  of 
the  difcontented  province,  and  to  feize  the  infurgents,  who  were  immediately  con- 
dueled  to  court,  and  punifhed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  refpe&ive  offences. 
Some  were  put  to  death,  others  were  deprived  of  their  hands  and  legs;  and  for  lelfer 
crimes  the  difcontented  parties  underwent  the  baftinado.  This  monarch  employed 
perfons  in  different  diftricts  to  watch  the  motions  of  his  fubjetts,  and  to  inform  him 
of  every  fymptom  of  revolt ;  and  thus  by  a  well-timed  interference,  he  was  enabled 
to  crulh  rebellion  in  the  bud. 

In  his  conduct  towards  foreign  powers  Sidi  Mahomet  difcovered  the  fame  difregard 
to  truth  and  juftice,  the  fame  adroitnefs  and  cunning.  He  readily  promiled  to  grant 
every  demand,  provided  he  was  to  be  well  paid  for  the  conceffion.  But  it  muft  have 
been  valuable  prefents  indeed  which  would  induce  him  to  perform  his  promife.  He 
protracted  negociarions  in  order  that  he  and  his  miniflers  might  be  enriched  by  them ; 
but  always  as  much  as  poffible  avoided  bringing  them  to  a  final  determination,  by 
cither  granting  or  refufing  a  favour. 

If  foreign  powers  omitted  to  pay  him  the  tribute  he  demanded,  he  immediately 
threatened  in  the  fevereft  manner  to  commence  hollilities  ;  yet  in  this  he  was  never  in 
earned:,  for  he  was  more  afraid  of  his  enemies  than  they  had  reafon  to  bcol  him. 
When  he  found  they  were  not  difpofed  to  contend  the  matter  with  him,  he  increafed 
his  demands  accordingly. 
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In  order  to  enhance  his  confequence,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  fubjects  that 
he  was  remarkably  (killed  in  matters  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  To  pre- 
ferve  an  appearance  of  ability,  when  he  was  vifitcd  by  Europeans,  if  the  stranger  was 
a  merchant,  the  subject  of  converfation  was  on  manufactures,  foreign  commerce,  &c. 
If  he  was  a  military  officer,  fortifications,  attacks,  &c.  were  the  topics ;  and  if  a  feafaring 
perfon,  he  would  then  fcratch  on  a  piece;  of  paper  a  plan  of  his  coafts  and  harbours. 
Though  he  rarely  advanced  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  on  thefe  fubjects;  yet  as  foreigners 
who  vifited  the  court  generally  appeared  there  with  a  view  of  obtaining  fome  favour, 
and  as  it  was  never  cultomary  for  any  perfon  to  contradict  the  Emperor,  they  always 
coincided  with  his  opinions,  and  pretended  at  leaft  to  admire  his  extenfive  abilities. 
This  fully  anfwered  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  ;  it  induced  his  fubje&s  to  form  a 
good  opinion  of  his  underftanding,  and  he  often  collected  fome  real  information  from 
the  anfwers  which  his  vifitors  returned  to  his  queftions. 

Sidi  Mahomet  paid  more  attention  to  military  affairs  than  to  his  navy,  though  if  any 
power  refufed  to  repair  a  frigate,  it  was  a  fufficient  inducement  for  him  to  threaten  a 
war.  He  thought  himfelf  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fortification,  but  his 
knowledge  of  it  extended  no  farther  than  a  few  loofe  hints  which  he  had  received  upon 
the  fubject  from  thofe  Europeans  who  had  vifited  the  court. 

In  his  court  and  perfonal  appearance,  Sidi  Mahomet  affected  great  fimplicity  of 
manners,  not  allowing  even  his  own  fons  to  appear  in  his  prefence  except  in  a  plain 
Moorifh  drefs.  They  then  were  obliged  to  uncover  their  cap  or  turban  (for  a  Moor 
never  pulls  off  either  except  when  going  to  bed)  and  to  wear  instead  of  the  haik  the 
fulam,  which  is  a  cloak  made  of  white  or  blue  woollen  cloth,  the  front  parts  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  over  their  fhoulders,  and  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  Emperor 
to  proftrate  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  kifs  it,  exclaiming,  "  God  fave  the  King  !" 
He  then  ordered  them  to  approach  and  fpeak  to  him. 

Though  in  general  of  a  itately  demeanour,  he  was  fometimes  known  to  unbend, 
and  occafionally  took  pleafure  in  converfing  with  his  courtiers  on  various  fubjefts ;  but 
they  were  permitted  to  advance  no  opinion  of  their  own,  but  merely  to  approve  of 
what  he  faid.  He  frequently  talked  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  religion,  and  confidered  him- 
felf as  well  informed  in  that  particular.  He  fometimes  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them 
different  parts  of  the  Koran,  pointing  out  its  beauties,  and  imprefling  on  the  minds  of 
his  auditors  the  moft  intolerant  prejudices  againft  Chriftians. 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  lb  incident  to  all  human  characters,  was  alfo  to  be 
found  in  Sidi  Mahomet.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  remarked  of  his  avarice, 
his  duplicity,  and  abfurd  pretenfions  to  religion,  there  are  fome  circumftances  which 
ferve  to  leffen  our  indignation,  and  thefe  it  is  only  confident  with  justice  and  candour 
to  ftate.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  though  he  mult  necefiarily  suffer  in  a  compari- 
fon  with  the  princes  of  free  and  civilized  nations,  yet  when  compared  with  his  defpotic 
predeceffors,  his  character  greatly  rifes  in  the  icale  of  humanity.  He  was  feldom  or 
never  wantonly  cruel.  He  was  certainly  fometimes  too  hafty  in  pronouncing  fentence 
on  criminals,  tor  which  he  has  been  often  known  to  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  fentiments 
of  remorfe  j  and  his  defire  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  his  paffions  has  been  already 
remarked. 

In  his  administration  of  justice  he  generally  a£ted  very  impartially,  except  indeed 
when  his  own  interest  was  immediately  concerned,  and  then  every  other  feeling  gave 
way.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  though  himfelf  a  moft  notorious 
violator  of  the  laws,  he  fo  far  refpedted  them  that  he  never  would  permit  others  to 
follow  his  example.     Though  fo  extremely  avaricious,  it  has  been  already  ftated 
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that  in  fome  fevere  inftances  of  public  diflrefs,  he  generoufly  difpcnfed  his  treafures 
to  adminifter  relief  to  the  fafterers;  and  the  number  of  poor  pecp'e  who  were  daily 
fed  at  his  palace,  of  which  I  was  an  cye-witnefs,  plainly  evinced  that  he  was  not 
deititute  of  charity.  Europeans  met  with  greater  encouragement,  and  the  wheels  of 
commerce  were  lefs  clogged,  dming  the  reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet  than  at  any  preceding 
period. 

Thus  was  this  monarch  a  fingular  compound  of  liberality  and  intolerance,  of  avarice 
and  benevolence,  of  cruelty  and  companion.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  a  Mate  of  defpotifm, 
that  we  behold  this  confufion  of  character.  The  legal  reftraints  of  civilized  life,  form 
thcmfelves  into  habits  ;  and  the  eccentricities  and  caprices  to  which  circumflances, 
fituarion,  the  ftate  of  the  health,  or  perhaps  the  variations  of  climate,  difpofe  the 
human  mind,  are  no  longer  found  to  exift  in  European  countries,  or  exift  in  an 
inferior  degree.  Happy  it  is,  when  any  reftraints  are  impofed  upon  us,  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  evil.  Man  is  a  creature  not  formed  for  arbitrary  power.  So  limited  are 
his  views,  fo  variable  his  difpofition,  fo  violent  and  tyrannical  his  paffions,  that  the 
wifeft  of  men  would  certainly  not  wifli  for  abfolute  authority,  and  the  belt,  if  entrufted 
with  it,  would  probably  abufe  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  towards  foreign  courts  has  already  been  noticed.  His 
means  of  extracting  money  from  them  by  threatening  a  war,  which  perhaps  in  reality 
he  dreaded,  has  been  likewife  flated.  It  will  probably  not  be  unfeafonable  in  this 
place  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  their  conduct  towards  him. 

The  obfervation  that  firft  and  moft  naturally  prefents  itfelf  upon  this  occafion  is  — 
that  nothing  but  grofs  neglect:  or  inexcufeable  ignorance  could  induce  the  European 
princes  in  general  to  remain  in  a  kind  of  tributary  (late  to  a  prince,  who  had  neither 
an  army  nor  a  fleet  which  deferred  the  name,  and  a  people  whofe  difpofition  is  lefs 
fuited  to  enterprize  than  perhaps  any  other. 

What  had  they  to  fear  from  him  ?  His  whole  fleet  confifted  only  of  a  few  fmall 
frigates  and  row-boats,  ill  managed  and  worfe  manned,  the  whole  of  which  mi<dit 
have  been  deflroyed  in  one  day  by  two  or  three  well-appointed  European  frigates. 
The  entrances  of  thofe  ports  where  he  laid  up  his  (hipping,  if  we  except  Tangier  and 
Larache,  are,  as  I  before  obferved,  fo  continually  choaking  up  with  fand,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  they  will  only  admit  fifhing-boats,  or  the  very  fmallelt  craft.  The  towns 
are  none  of  them  regularly  fortified,  except  Mogodore,  and  that  hardly  produces  half 
a  dozen  men  who  understand  the  lead  of  working  the  guns.  And  yet  this  con- 
temptible power  gives  laws  to  all  the  coafts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  may  be  faid  in 
fome  meafure  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  ! 

It  may  be  faid,  he  was  too  trifling  a  power  to  notice;  if  fo,  why  Iavifli  immenfe 
prefents  for  the  purpofe  oi  keeping  him  in  temper  ?  Thofe  who  imagined  they 
fecured  his  friendQiip  by  thefe  means  were  much  miftaken  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
only  added  fuel  to  that  flame  of  avarice  which  was  not  to  be  extinguiflied.  If  he  was 
one  day  prefented  with  a  frigate,  he  afked  for  two  the  next  ;  and  the  more  his  requelts 
were  indulged,  the  more  his  inordinate  defires  were  increal    I. 

It  is  well  known  to  thole  who  have  been  converfmt  with  the  M  I  >rs,  that  to  fecure 
their  friendlhip  you  muft  firlt  aflert  your  own  fuperiority,  and  then  if  you  make  them 
a  trifling  pref  nt,  its  value  is  trebled  in  their  eftimation.      The  fam  !  difp  >/irion  would 
been  found  i  [ahomei  as  in  the  co  n  a  >n  Moor.     So  far  from  courting  an 

alliance,  it  would  rather  have  been  goo  I  policy  at  once  to  quarrel  with   him  ;   the  lofs 
of  a  few  towns,  and  particularly  Mogodore,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  from  its 
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being  raifcd  under  his  own  aufpicjs,  would  foon  have  reduced  him  to  good-humour 
and  fubmiflion. 

The  Emperor's  title  is,  "  Emperor  of  Africa  ;  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  King  of  Fez, 
Suz,  and  Gago  ;   Lord  of  Dara  and  Guinea  ;  and  great  Sharif  of  Mahomet." 

The  principal  amufement  of  the  Emperor  was  latterly  obferving  his  foldiers  fire  with 
mufkets  at  targets,  and  rewarding  thofe  who  were  fuccefsful  with  final  I  pieces  of  money. 
He  alfo  occafionally  entertained  himfelf  with  falcons ;  but  in  general  he  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  with  his  women. 

The  Emperor  received  foreigners,  and  tranfadted  all  public  bufinefs,  either  in  his 
carriage  or  on  horfeback,  in  fome  of  the  open  fpaces  within  the  palace.  Formerly, 
indeed,  on  fuch  occafions,  it  was  i'ometimes  cuftomary  to  admit  Grangers  into  on e  of 
the  rooms ;  and  then  he  obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  by 
pulling  off  their  (hoes  when  in  his  prefence  :  but  fome  fpirited  Europeans  a  few  years 
ago  having  refufed  to  pay  that  homage,  he  ever  afterwards  gave  them  audience  in  one 
of  his  court  yards.  The  Spanilh  friars  at  Morocco  only  were  an  exception  tc  this  rule, 
for  upon  their  informing  him  that  they  never  pulled  off  their  fhoes  to  any  power  under 
God,  he  always  permitted  them  to  enter  his  room  with  them  on. 

Previous  to  a  ftranger,  whether  an  European  or  Moor,  obtaining  an  audience  of 
His  Moorifti  Majefty,  a  prefent  was  always  made  to  one  of  his  minifters,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  acquaint  his  fovereign  that  a  ftranger  folicited  that  honour.  The  firft 
prefent,  unlefs  it  was  fomething  very  handfome,  did  not  always  fucceed  ;  and  it  was 
frequently  neceffary  to  apply  to  two  or  three  minifters  to  procure  a  fpeedy  audience,  or 
even  to  fend  in  a  prefent  to  one  of  the  Sultanas,  none  of  whom  entertained  any  very 
uneafy  fenfations  about  accepting  the  compliment.  The  latter  was  indeed  the  moft 
certain  mode  of  fucceeding. 

After  having  fo  far  accomplilhed  his  wifties,  the  ftranger  was  next  liab'e  to  be 
detained  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time  before  the  capricious  monarch  would  fix  on  a  day 
for  receiving  him.  Even  after  this  he  would  frequently  fend  for  him  in  a  violent  hurry 
to  the  palace,  and  when  there  keep  him  (landing  in  one  of  the  open  courts  feveral 
hours ;  he  would  then  fend  an  excufe  for  not  admitting  him  on  that  day  ;  and  this 
difagreeable  procefs  was  in  many  inftances  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The  tardinefs, 
infolence,  and  irregularity  of  the  court  of  Morocco  is  indeed  beyond  conception;  and 
thofe  who  have  bufinefs  there  ought  to  be  poffeffed  of  all  the  philofophy  and  patience 
of  a  ftoic,  if  they  would  avoid  the  deprivation  of  their  fenfes. 

No  perfon  whatever,  whether  Moor  or  Chriftian,  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
the  fovereign,  but  when  accompanied  with  an  handfome  prefent,  more  or  lefs  valuable, 
in  proportion  to  the  favour  intended  to  be  requefted.  Even  the  Emperor's  own  fons 
were  not  exempted  from  this  cuftom,  upon  paying  their  firft  vifit  after  a  previous 
abfence.  The  generofity  of  the  fuitor  mull  not  even  ftop  here  ;  for  when  the  audience 
is  over,  the  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  with  his  fervants  and  the  porters  of  all  the  gates 
in  the  palace,  which  are  rather  numerous,  have  a  claim  for  their  perquilites,  and  are 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  till  they  obtain  fomething.  Indeed,  as  they  receive  no  pay  from 
their  royal  mafter,  thefe  perquifites  were  the  only  means  they  had  of  obtaining  a  fub- 
fiftence  *. 

After 

*  For  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  may  have  occafrm  to  »ifit  the  court  of  Morocco  upon  bufinefs,  I 
have  with  difficulty  obtained  an  account  of  the  fee?  which  are  ufually  paid  by  European  merchants  to  the 
Emperor's  attendants.     Coufuls  and  ambafladors  of  com  ft  pay  more  in  proportion. 
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After  having  completed  the  bufinefs  at  court,  the  obtaining  of  the  final  dirp-i:ches 
was  commonly  attended  with  the  fa  tie  di  acuities  as  the  obtaining  of  an  au  li. 
ence.  The  Emperor  was  not  only  rial  irally  very  forgetful,  but  foraetimes^  from 
political  motives,  intend  xially  fo,  lie  was  very  well  aware  that  the  linger  (tranz  ;rs 
wore  detained  at  Morocco,  th'.-  m  >re  his  miniflers  w^uld  be  enriched  by  them  ;  and 
as  the  money  came  at  lalt,  though  by  a  circuitous  courfe,  into  his  own  pocket,  he 
ufed  frequently  to  forget  that  (hangers  were  waiting  for  their  difpatches.  The 
miniflers,  an  the  other  h  tnd,  unlefs  Simulated  by  fut-ftantial  prefents,  were  generally 
extremely  dilatory  in  reminding  him  of  them ;  and  there  have  been  many  inftances 
of  foreigners  being  detained  at  Morocco  five  or  fix  weeks,  entirely  owing  to  this 
circumftance. 

With  refpefl  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  it  latterly  hardly  deferved  that  appellation. 
When  the  Emperor  was  young,  his  faculties  clear,  and  his  abilities  in  their  prime,  he 
entrufted  to  his  miniflers  a  confidcrable  fhare  of  the  public  bufinefs  ;  but  within  the  few 
lafl  years  of  his  life,  when  his  ftrength  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  were  worn  out  by 
hard  fervices  and  old  age,  either  from  fufpicion  or  dotage,  he  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment entirely  into  his  own  hands.  The  miniflers  and  fecretaries  not  daring  to  notice 
the  miflakes  of  the  fovereign,"  were  obliged  to  write  out  letters  and  fend  orders,  which 
were  contradicted  alnioft  every  hour,  and  which  occafioned  the  utmofl  confufion.  The 
court  of  Morocco,  indeed,  under  the  moft  advantageous  circumftances,  was  always 
notorious  for  its  irregularity  and  contradiction ;  but  a  fhort  time  previous  to  the 
Emperor's  death  the  government  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  exifl  at  all. 

As  an  account  of  the  officers  employed  about  the  court  of  the  Emperor  has  never 
been  particularly  detailed  to  the  public,  a  fhort  ftatement  of  them  will  probably  not  be 


Expcnces  at  Court. 

To  the  Emperor  —  A  more  or  lefs  valuable  prefent,  according  to  the  favour  which  is  expected, 
l'o  the  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  for  public  audiences,  who  introduces  ftrangers  )  „,.     , 
to  the  Emperor-  - J  The  fame  in  proportion. 


To  the  man  who  attends  the  Emperor  at  the  Machoire 

To       —       who  cleans  his  mufkets 

To       —       who  has  the  cart  of  his  horfes 

To       —       who  makes  tea  for  the  Emperor 

To       —       who  has  the  care  of  his  lance 

To       —       who  has  the  care  of  his  umbrella 

To       —       who  lias  the  cure  of  the  Emperor's  faddles 

To  the  Emperor's  coachman  ... 

To  the  man  who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  fpurs 

"To       —       who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  tents 

To       —       who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  flippers 

To       —        who  pives  the  Emperor  water  to  drink 

To       —       who  takes  care  of  the  Emperor's  chair 

To       —       who  takes  the  flics  off  the  Emperor's  face 

To       —       who  takes  care  of  the  Emperor's  fword 

To       —       who  takes  care  of  the  Emperor's  watch 

To  the  porters  of  the  Machoire,  for  un  gates 

To  the  Emperor's  gardeners 

To  calling  for  each  audience 


To 


An  ounce,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  a  filver  coin  of  nearly  the  fame  v»Iue  as  five  pence  Englifh. 
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uninterefting  :  I  fhall  therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  point  out  their  refpeftive 
employments. 

The  Emperor's  court  confided  of, 

i.  A  prime  minifter,  named  the  efFendi,  or  friend;  who  was  the  refponfible  man, 
and  during  that  period  when  the  government  was  carried  on  in  a  more  regular  manner, 
all  letters  and  orders  were  figned  by  him  before  they  were  difpatched. 

2.  A  principle  fecretary  to  the  treafury,  united  with  the  office  of  effendi ;  who  had 
the  dilburfement  at  large  of  the  Emperor's  payments,  with  fix  Moorifh  and  feven  Jewifh 
under-fecretaries. 

3.  A  mafter  of  the  horfe,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  affiftants. 

4.  A  grand  chamberlain,  a  place  commonly  united  with  that  of  prime  minifter,  with 
feventeen  afli  ftants ;  nine  of  whom  were  fons  of  Spanifh  renegadoes,  three  fons  of 
negroes,  and  the  others  Moors. 

5.  A  grand  falconer,  which  is  an  hereditary  place,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  with  twenty  affiftants. 

6.  A  keeper  of  the  great  feal. 

7.  Two  grand  ftewards,  with  eight  affiftants. 

8.  Five  infpectors-general  of  all  the  Emperor's  affairs,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
the  effendi. 

9.  Three  mailers  of  ceremonies  for  public  audiences,  with  forty  affiftants. 

10.  An  interpreter-general  for  the  German,  Dutch,  Englifh,  French,  Spanifii,  and 
Latin  languages  ;  this  man  was  a  German  renegade 

ii.  A  fecretary  for  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  languages,  who  was  a  Genoefe. 

12.  Two  grand  keepers  of  the  jewels  and  plate. 

13.  A  grand  mafter  of  the  baths. 

14.  Two  grand  keepers  of  the  arfenal. 

15.  Two  keepers  of  the  Emperor's  goods  and  warehoufes. 

1 6.  Three  infpedtors  of  molques,  &c. 

17.  Five  keepers  of  the  provifions. 

1 8.  Two  keepers  of  the  library. 

19.  Two  aftrologers. 

20.  Four  mafters  of  the  carriages,  with  two  affiftants. 

2 1 .  Twelve  fons  of  renegadoes,  who  have  never  had  beards,  employed  in  drawing 
the  finall  carriages. 

22.  Three  principal  affiftants  for  prayers,  with  feventeen  deputies,  fons  of  the  great 
people  of  the  empire. 

23.  Three  bearers  of  the  umbrella,  with  nine  affiftants. 

24.  One  bearer  of  the  fabre. 

25.  Two  bearers  of  the  bafon. 

26.  Two  bearers  of  the  lance. 

27.  One  bearer  of  the  watch. 

28.  Five  bearers  of  the  Emperor's  own  firelocks,  who  are  all  alcaides,  with  fifteen 
inferior  affiftants. 

29.  A  bearer  of  the  colours  and  ftandard. 

30.  A  phyfician  and  a  furgeon,  with  feveral  tradefmen,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Upon  taking  a  rctrofpcclive  view  of   the   employments  under   the  Emperor   of 

Morocco,  we  fhall  not  find  that  they  differ  fo  much  from  thofe  of  other  ftates,  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  European  cuftoms  obfervable  in  this 
people  in  other  refpects.     The  places  of  effendi  and  principal  fecretary  to  the  treafury 
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being  united  in  one  perfon,  bears  confiderable  analogy  to  the  union  of  the  office 
of  prime  minifter  with  thofe  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  firft  lord  of 
the  treafury.  The  appointments  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  matter  of  the  horfe,  grand 
chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  grand  falconer,  are  all  places  which 
are  well  known  in  European  courts  j  and  many  others  have  nearly  the  fame  corref- 
pondence. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  court  of  Morocco  and  thofe  of  Europe  is, 
that  the  pofleflbrs  of  thefe  appointments  in  European  courts  enjoy  very  lucrative 
incomes  from  their  refpective  ftates,  while  thofe  of  Morocco  receive  none  at  all  from 
the  court.  They  depend  folely  on  the  perquifites  which  are  paid  them  by  thofe  who 
have  bufinefs  to  tranfaft  with  the  court.  Even  this,  however,  fometimes  forms  a  very 
inconfiderable  income,  though  always  fubjeel:  to  defalcation  from  the  rapacious  hand  of 
their  fovereign,  who  feizes  upon  every  thing  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  effendi  to  the  Emperor  had  a  degree  of  addn-fs,  and  an  elegance  of  manners, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  European  courtier.  He  received  a  ftranger  with 
a  pleafing  fmile,  and  a  refpedtful  bow  ;  ftiook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  enquired  after 
his  health,  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and  offered  him  his  fervic^s.  As  he  was  rich,  he 
was  always  extremely  timid  in  the  prcfence  of  the  Emperor,  notwithftanding  he  annually 
made  him  a  large  prefent  to  keep  him  in  temper.  Some  of  the  princes,  and  many 
others,  followed  his  example  in  this  refpedt,  judicioufly  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  a 
little  with  a  certainty,  to  the  running  a  rifk  of  the  whole. 

The  Emperor  of  late  had  no  regular  court  days,  but  fixed  upon  them  as  inclination 
or  convenience  dictated.  On  thofe  days  all  the  princes  who  were  at  Morocco,  and 
every  perfon  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  Emperor,  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
machoire,  an  open  part  of  the  palace  fo  named,  where  they,  with  the  foldiers,  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  the  minifters  and  ftrangers  in  front,  and  the 
fovereign,  either  on  horfeback  or  in  his  carriage,  in  the  centre.  Upon  thefe  occafions 
the  public  bufinefs  in  general  was  tranfacted,  foreigners  were  received,  grievances 
were  dated,  complaints  heard  (every  perfon  being  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Emperor 
for  redrefs,)  and  malefactors  were  punifhed  in  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign,  and  the 
whole  court. 

The  revenues  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  confift  of  a  tenth  on  every  article  of 
confumption,  being  the  natural  production  of  the  country,  as  allowed  him  by  the 
Koran ;  an  annual  tax  upon  the  Jews ;  his  cuftom-houfe  and  excife  duties ;  and  the 
tributes  which  he  exacts  from  his  fubjecls,  foreign  ftates,  and  European  merchants,  in 
the  form  of  prefents.  From  the  laft  articles  he  derives  the  moft  confiderable  part  of 
his  income. 

The  want  of  fyftem,  and  the  caprice  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  was  fuch,  that  it  is  utterly 
impoffible  to  fay  what  was  the  annual  amount  of  all  thefe  branches  of  revenue.  The 
duties  were  frequently  changed  three  or  four  times  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  and  the 
tributes  were  fubjeel:  to  an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty.  After  all,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  doubt  and  fpeculation  whether  Sidi  Mahomet  was  wealthy.  From  the 
greater  encouragement  to  commerce  during  his  reign,  the  trifling  expence  of  his 
court,  every  perfon  engaged  about  it  receiving  little  or  no  pay  from  the  Emperor,  the 
uncommonly  fevere  exactions  he  enforced,  and  the  numerous  voluntary  prefents  he 
received,  the  natural  conclufion  was,  that  he  mult  have  been  very  rich.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  his  expences  at  the  fieges  of  Melilla  and  Mazagan  are  known 
to  have  been  very  confiderable ;  and  thefe,  united  to  the  valuable  prefents  he  annually 
tranfmitted  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  to  the  fharifs  of  Mecca,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
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oppofitc  fcale  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  his  wealth  was  far 
from  considerable. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  confift  principally  of  black  troops,  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  negroes  which  Muley  Ifhmael  imported  from  Guinea,  and  fome 
few  white,  amounting  altogether  to  an  army  of  about  thirty-fix  thoufand  men  upon 
the  eftablifhment,  two-thirds  of  which  are  cavalry.  This  eftablifhment,  however, 
upon  occafion  admits  of  a  confiderable  increafe,  as  every  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
foldier,  and  when  called  upon  is  obliged  to  a£t  in  that  capacity.  About  fix  thoufand 
of  the  ftanding  forces  form  the  Emperor's  body  guard,  and  are  always  kept  near  his 
perfon ;  the  remainder  are  quartered  in  the  different  towns  of  the  empire,  and  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  bafhaws  of  the  provinces.  They  are  all  clothed  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  receive  a  trifling  pay  ;  but  their  chief  dependance  is  on  plunder,  which 
thev  have  frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring. 

The  foldiers  have  no  diftindtion  in  drefs  from  the  other  Moors,  and  are  only  marked 
by  their  accoutrements,  which  confift  of  a  fabre,  a  very  long  mufket,  a  fmall  red 
leather  box  to  hold  their  balls,  which  is  fixed  in  front  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  a 
powder-horn  flung  over  their  fhoulders. 

The  army  is  under  the  direction  of  a  commander  in  chief,  four  principal  bafhaws, 
and  alcaides  who  command  diftinct  divifions.  With  refpect  to  the  alcaides  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  there  are  three  defcriptions  of  perfons  who  bear  this  appellation  :  but 
thofe  to  whom  I  at  prefent  allude  are  military  officers,  who  command  foldiers  from  a 
thoufand  to  five  hundred,  twenty-five,  or  even  four  men  in  a  divifion. 

The  black  troops  which  I  have  been  defcribing  are  naturally  of  a  very  fiery  dif- 
pofuion,  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  hunger,  thirft,  and  every  difficulty  to 
which  a  military  life  is  expofed.  They  appear  well  calculated  for  fkirmifhing  parties, 
or  for  the  purpofe  of  haraffing  an  enemy  ;  but  were  they  obliged  to  undergo  a  regular 
attack,  from  their  total  want  of  difcipline  they  would  foon  be  routed.  In  all  their 
manoeuvres  they  have  no  notion  whatever  of  order  and  regularity,  but  have  altogether 
more  the  appearance  of  a  rabble  than  of  an  army. 

Though  thefe  troops  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  defpotifm,  yet 
from  their  avarice  and  love  of  variety  they  frequently  prove  the  moft  dangerous 
enemies  to  their  monarchs  ;  they  are  often  known  to  excite  fedition  and  rebellion,  and 
their  infolence  has  fomctimes  proceeded  to  fuch  exceffes  as  nearly  to  overturn  the 
government.  Their  conduct  is  governed  only  by  their  paffions.  Thofe  who  pay  them 
beft,  and  treat  them  with  the  greateft  attention,  they  will  always  be  moft  ready  to 
fupport.  This  circumftance,  independent  of  every  other,  makes  it  the  intereft  of 
the  monarch  to  keep  his  fubjects  in  as  complete  a  ftate  of  poverty  as  poffible.  The 
Moors  are  indeed  remarkable  for  infincerity  in  their  attachments,  and  for  their  love 
of  variety  ;  a  military  force,  in  this  kingdom  efpecially,  is  therefore  the  only  means 
which  a  defpotic  monarch  can  employ  for  fecuring  himfelf  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
throne.  Ignorant  of  every  principle  of  rational  liberty,  whatever  contefts  this  devoted 
people  may  enj^age  in  with  their  tyrants  are  merely  contefts  for  the  fucceffion  ;  and  the 
ible  object  for  which  they  fpend  their  lives  and  their  property  is  to  exchange  one 
mercilefs  defpot  for  another. 

The  Emperor's  navy  confifts  of  about  fifteen  fmall  frigates,  a  few  xebecks,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  row-gallies.  The  whole  is  commanded  by  one  admiral ; 
but  as  thefe  veffels  are  principally  ufed  for  the  purpofes,  of  piracy,  they  feldom  unite 
in  a  fleet.     The  number  of  feamen  in  the  fervice  are  computed  at  fix  thoufand. 
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I  have  already  noted  the  bad  ftate  of  the  ports  of  Morocco,  and  the  probability  of 
their  becoming  ltill  worfe;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  very  little  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Emperor  as  a  naval  power  ;  and  indeed  1  am  apt  to  believe,  that  though  a 
confulerable  part  of  his  dominions  is  apparently  maritime,  he  will  in  the  courfe  of 
fome  years  be  deftitute  both  of  fleets  and  harbours. 

When  defcribing  the  Emperor's  character,  I  obferved,  that  there  cannot  exifr  a 
more  abfolute  government  than  that  of  Morocco;  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
fubjects  depending  entirely  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  monarch.  The  forms  of 
order  and  juitice  are?  however,  ltill  preferved,  though  but  very  little  of  the  lubftance 
remains. 

An  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  government  of  everv  province,  who, 
as  I  have  already  itated,  is  named  a  bafhaw  ;  he  is  generally  a  Moor  of  fome  diftinc- 
tion,  and  frequently  one  of  the  Emperor's  Ions,  This  otlicer,  who  is  appointed  or 
removed  at  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  has  almoft  an  unlimited  power  throughout  the 
province  which  he  commands ;  he  can  inflict  every  punifhment  but  death,  can  levy 
taxes,  impofe  fines,  and  in  fhort,  can  plunder  any  individual  he  pleafes  ;  and  indeed, 
if  the  render  will  not  lmile  at  the  abufe  of  words,  the  plundering  of  the  public  and  of 
individuals  may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  When  by  every 
fpecies  of  rapacity  he  has  amaffed  a  large  property,  it  then  becomes  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Emperor  to  divert  this  treafure  into  his  own  coffers.  Some  frivolous  plea  is 
therefore  invented  for  the  imprifoning  of  the  bafhaw,  which  is  immediately  put  into 
execution.  The  Emperor  then  feizes  upon  all  his  property,  and  afterwards  reinftates 
him  in  his  government,  in  order  that  the  fame  game  may  be  played  over  again.  — So 
perfectly  acquainted  with  mankind  in  every  itate  and  fituation  was  our  inimitable 
Shakefpcare : 

*.'  Rofcncraniz.     Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  Lord  ? 

"  Hamlet.  Aye,  fir;  that  foaks  up  the  king's  countenance,  his  rewards,  his  autho- 
rities. But  fuch  officers  do  the  king  belt  Fervice  in  the  end  ;  he  keeps  them,  like 
an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw ;  firlt  mouthed,  to  be  at  lalt  fwallowed.  When  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you  fhall  be  dry 
again." 

Subordinate  to  the  bafhaw,  the  Emperor  appoints  governors  to  each  town,  named 
alcaides  ;  and  officers  with  a  fimilar  authority  in  every  douhar  or  encampment,  who 
are  called  (haiks.  Thefe  officers  have  the  fame  power  inverted  in  them  over  their 
feveral  diftricts  as  the  bafhaws  have  in  their  provinces.  But  in  other  refpects  their 
fituation  is  worfe,  as  they  are  not  only  fubject  to  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of  the  Empe- 
ror, but  alfo  of  the  bafhaw. 

The  alcaide,  or  governor,  is  inverted  with  both  the  military  and  civil  authority  in 
the  town  where  lie  refides.  As  a  military  officer  he  commands  a  certain  number  of 
foldiers,  whom  he  employs  for  the  public  defence  and  tranquillity,  and  alfo  for  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  taxes,  for  the  puniflung  of  delinquents,  and  to  convey  his 
orders  and  meffages  to  court,  or  into  the  country.  As  a  civil  officer,  he  has  the 
entire  cognizance  of  all  criminal  matters,  for  which  he  dilcretionally  inflicts  any  puniih- 
ment  fhort  of  death. 

If  we  only  reflect  on  the  dangerous  extent  of  this  almoft  unlimited  power,  it  is  eafy 
to  anticipate  the  abufes  of  it  in  a  country  where  fo  little  attention  is  paid  to  jullice  or 
honour.  Eor  the  molt  trilling  offences  the  alcaide  condemns  the  delinquent  not  only 
to  be  baftinadoed  very  leverely  and  imprifoned,  but  alio  to  pay  him  a  fum  ol  money, 
or  prefent  him  with  fome  other  article  equal  in  value,  which  probably  the  prifoner  has 
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been  half  his  life  in  acquiring.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  falfe  accufations 
are  invented  purpofely  againft  individuals  to  plunder  them  of  their  property.  This  is 
not  the  only  inconvenience  arifing  from  an  abufe  of  power ;  — for  let  a  perfon  commit 
the  mod  notorious  crime,  if  he  can  carry  up  a  prefent  to  the  governor  of  greater 
value  than  what  was  prefented  by  his  accufer,  he  is  not  only  forgiven,  but  if  he  has  the 
lead  ingenuity  he  will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  even  throwing  the  whole  of  the  crime 
upon  his  antagonid.  Indeed,  in  this  country,  judice,  or  rather  judgment,  is  mod 
eafiiy  procured  by  purchafing  it. 

Under  the  alcaide  is  an  officer  named  ell-hackum,  or  deputy  governor,  whofe  office 
bears  fome  analogy  to  our  principal  bailiff  or  conftable. 

Befides  thefe  officers,  there  is  in  every  town  a  cadi,  who  is  both  a  civil  judge  and 
the  chief  pried  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  civil  and  religious  inditutions  are  united 
in  the  Koran.  When  any  difpute  happens  between  individuals,  refpedting  matters 
of  right  or  property,  debts,  infults,  &c.  the  perfon  who  fuppofes  himfelf  injured  may 
apply  for  redrefs  to  the  cadi,  who  is  to  determine  the  matter  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Koran.  In  the  abfence  of  the  cadi,  any  of  the  talbs,  who  are  common 
prieds,  are  equally  authorized  to  a£t  for  him.  If  the  parties  choofe  to  employ  law- 
yers, the  pleadings  mud  be  carried  on  in  writing,  otherwife  thjy  plead  orally  their 
own  caufes.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the  cadi  or  talbs  cannot  openly  receive  any 
payment,  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  too  frequently  influenced  by  private 
prefents. 

The  chief  of  the  cadis  is  the  mufti,  who  is  alfo  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 

When  any  party  in  a  fuit  conceives  that  he  has  reafon  to  complain  of  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  thefe  officers,  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  who  gives  public  audiences 
for  the  purpofe  of  adminidering  judice.  This  cudom  would  be  a  great  alleviation  to 
the  evils  of  defpotifm,  were  the  Emperor  always  to  adminilter  judice  impartially  ;  buc 
valuable  prefents  have  fometimes  too  powerful  an  influence  even  over  the  fovereign 
himfelf.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  great  diitance  of  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces from  the  feat  of  government,  the  people  feldom  embrace  this  lad  refource  in 
applying  for  judice. 

The  mode  of  punifhing  criminals  in  this  country  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  fovereign.  Trifling  offences  are  ufually  punifhed  by  imprifonment  and  the  badi- 
nado,  which  is  inflicting  a  certain  number  of  ffripes  on  the  back  and  legs  by  leather 
ftraps,  and  which  is  fometimes  executed  with  great  feverity.  For  crimes  of  a  more 
ferious  nature,  in  fome  cafes  the  hands  are  cut  oft",  particularly  for  dealing,  in  others 
a  leg  and  a  hand.  When  I  was  at  Morocco,  four  men  who  had  committed  murder, 
had  both  their  hands  and  legs  cut  off,  and  were  afterwards  fliot.  Other  criminals  are 
run  through  with  fwords,  knocked  down  with  clubs*  or  are  beheaded.  Another  mode 
of  punilhment  is  toffing,  which  is  fo  contrived  that  the  victim  falls  immediately  upon 
his  head.  There  were  feveral  perfons  about  Sidi  Mahomet,  who  from  practice  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  throwing  perfons  up,  fo  as  at  pleafure  either  to  break  the  head, 
diflocate  the  neck,  fracture  an  arm,  leg,  or  both,  or  to  let  them  fall  without  receiving 
any  material  injury.  When  I  was  at  Morocco,  »<man  received  the  latter  punifhment  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  made  him  a  handfome  prefent,  as  a 
recompence  for  what  he  had  differed. 

To  fum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  there  is  no  mode  of  cruelty  known  which  has  nor 
been  practifed  at  Morocco.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  prefent  uncivilized  date 
of  the  people,  fevere  and  exemplary  punifhments  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  them  in 
any  degree  of  fubje&ion  ;  but  it  mud  be  at  lead  allowed,  that  fuch  feverities  fhould 
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never  be  inflicted  but  when  there  is  a  full  proof  of  guilt.  The  contrary  of  this  I  am 
aft  aid  is  too  often  the  cafe  at  Morocco.  The  accufed  is  feldom  permitted  to  make 
his  defence,  but  is  fent  out  of  the  world  very  frequently  without  knowing  for  what 
he  fuifers. 

Thefe  punifhments  were  always  infiidted  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor.  The  former 
monarchs  of  this  country  were  their  own  executioners,  and  Sidi  Mahomet  atted  in  the 
fame  capacity  when  prince ;  but  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  he  refigned  that 
refpcclable  office  to  his  negro  foldiers.  I  never  was  prefent  at  any  of  thefe  executions, 
but  was  informed  that  legs  and  arms  are  taken  off  by  a  common  knife  and  faw,  and  that 
the  ftump  is  afterwards  dipped  in  boiling  pitch,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  (topping  the 
hasmorrhage  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 

To  evince  in  what  a  cool  light  all  thefe  things  are  confidered  by  the  Moors,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  fons  had  undertaken  to  put  a  memorial  from  me  into  his  father's  hands, 
praying  to  be  fent  home.  Upon  my  calling  upon  him  to  afk  if  he  had  complied  with 
my  requeft,  he  informed  me,  that  when  he  lafl  faw  his  father  an  opportunity  had  not 
offered,  as  he  was  then  very  bufy  in  putting  fane  perfons  to  death. 

CHAP.  X.  — Arrival  of  Mitley  Abfulem  at  Morocco  —  his  pompous  Entry.  —  Adventures 
of  fane  Englijh  Captives.  —  Account  of  wild  Arabs.  —  Interview  with  the  Prince  — 
Ilatiering  Expectations  —  difappointed.  —  Unworthy  Conducl  of  the  Prince  —  his 
Departure  for  Mecca.  —  Difagreeable  Embarrajfments.  —  Efforts  of  the  Author  to 
procure  Leave  to  return. 

ABOUT  ten  days  after  my  interview  with  the  Emperor,  Muley  Abfulem  arrived 
from  Tarudant,  in  his  way  to  Mecca.  As  this  prince  was  fo  diftinguifhed  a  favourite 
with  the  Emperor,  his  public  entrance  into  Morocco  was  conduced  in  a  much  more 
magnificent  ltile  than  any  other  part  of  the  royal  family  would  perhaps  have  ventured 
upon.  As  foon  as  intelligence  arrived  that  the  prince  was  approaching  the  city,  two 
of  his  brothers,  Muley  S lemma  and  Muley  Oufhne,  who  happened  to  be  at  Morocco 
at  the  time,  the  bafhaw,  and  all  the  principal  perfons  in  the  city,  received  orders  to 
proceed  on  horfeback  to  meet  him,  which  they  did  in  great  form,  and  found  him 
encamped  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles.  As  foon  as  he  had  dined  the  caval- 
cade commenced,  confilting  firft,  of  all  the  prince's  alcaides,  about  twelve  in  number, 
in  front,  flanked  on  each  fide  by  one  ftandard-bearer,  who  carried  each  a  red  flig, 
and  one  lance-bearer,  carrying  a  lance  of  an  uncommon  length.  Behind  them  was 
Muley  Abfulem  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  right  of  him  Muley  Slemma,  and  on  the  left 
Muley  Oufline.  The  next  in  order  was  the  bafhaw,  with  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
city  ;  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  troop  of  one  hundred  cavalry,  all  abreait, 
partly  negroes  and  partly  Moors,  who  had  the  butt  end  of  their  mulkets  refting  on 
their  faddles,  with  the  muzzles  pointed  perpendicularly.  In  this  manner  the  prince 
advanced  till  he  approached  the  walls  of  the  town,  where  he  received  orders  to  halt 
till  the  Emperor  came  to  him;  an  honour  which  had  never  been  paidby  Sidi  Mahomet 
to  any  perfon  before.  The  Emperor  fhortly  after  advanced  on  horfeback,  with 
his  fuite,  cpnfifiing  of  about  fifty  foldiers.  Upon  his  approach,  IYhiiev  Abfulem 
difmountcd  and  killed  the  earth  ;  upon  which  the  Emperor  commanded  him  to  rife, 
and  approach  dole  to  his  perfon.  He  then  blcfled  him,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
prince's  he;d,  and  afterwards  embraced  him  with  all  the  affection  of  a  fond  father. 
Having  trade  many  enquiries  concerning  his  fon's  health,  the  Emperor  took  his 
leave,  and  each  retired  to  their  refpective  places  of  refidencc.     As  foon  as  the  prince 
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had  got  within  the  walls  of  his  garden,  his  troops  fired  three  vollies  of  mu fleet ry 
in  an  irregular  manner,  as  is  cuftomary  on  thefe  occafions,  and  there  the  ceremony 
concluded. 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  I  loft  no  time  in  waiting  on  His  Highnefs,  and  I 
received  from  him  as  flattering  a  reception  as  I  could  poflibly  wifh.  The  prince 
informed  me  that  he  had  continued  recovering  his  fight  gradually,  and  that  he  found 
himlelf  in  every  other  refpecl:  in  good  health.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  reprefenting 
to  him  how  difagreeably  I  was  fituated  with  refpecl  to  the  Emperor,  and  truftcd 
that  he  would  now  clear  up  every  doubt  that  might  have  arifen  on  my  account ;  and 
with  this  requeft  he  promifed  to  comply.  On  paying  my  fecond  vifit,  the  prince 
informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  the  Emperor's  permiffion  to  have  again  recourfe 
to  his  medicines,  and  that  he  was  certain  he  fliould  have  influence  fuilicient  with 
his  father  to  perfuade  him  to  give  me  up  the  Englifh  captives,  as  a  compliment  for  my 
fervices. 

The  prince  had  brought  along  with  him  to  Morocco  the  Englifh  captain,  the  only 
Englishman  that  had  been  left  in  flavery,  the  black  having  died  feme  time  before.  My 
reader  will  eafily  conceive  the  pleafure  I  felt  at  feeing  my  unfortunate  countryman, 
who  had  been  left  alone  in  the  hands  of  favages,  now  out  of  immediate  flavery,  and 
with  the  chearful  profpect,  according  to  the  promifes  of  the  prince,  of  being  im- 
mediately fent  home  to  his  friends  and  country.  My  fenfations  indeed  on  the  occa- 
sion may  be  much  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.  But  if  this  circumftanc .-  had 
fuch  an  effect  upon  me,  what  muft  ic  have  had  upon  this  unfortunate  officer,  who  for 
fome  months  paft  had  been  feparated  from  his  people,  one  of  whom  was  a  near 
relation,  and  without  'knowing  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive  ;  who  with  the  evils 
of  flavery  had  experienced  that  of  a  fevere  fever,  without  having  any  perfon  to  con- 
fole  him,  or  afford  him  that  affiftance  which  is  fo  necefTary  upon  fuch  occafions?  To 
be  redeemed  under  fuch  circumffances  from  his  inhofpitable  fituation,  to  recover 
from  his  illnefs,  and  to  meet  with  all  his  companions  at  Morocco,  well  taken  care 
of  by  the  Emperor,  was  a  change  which  he  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever 
beholding. 

The  captain  was  a  well  informed  young  man,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  He  had 
been  brought  up,  as  I  before  intimated,  to  the  profeffion  of  medicine  and  furgery,  in 
both  of  which  he  had  received  a  good  education.  His  firfl  effay  in  the  world  was  as 
furgeon  to  a  Guinea-man ;  after  having  made  feveral  voyages  in  this  capacity,  however, 
finding  it  a  difadvantageous  employment,  he  obtained  thecommand  of  a  fmall  veflfel 
in  the  fame  trade,  and  this  was  his  firft  voyage  as  commander. 

Contrary  to  his  inclination  he  was  ordered  by  his  owners  to  fail  between  the  Cana- 
ries and  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  is  at  all  times  confidered  as  a  dangerous  naviga- 
tion. As  he  approached  towards  the  fpot  where  his  misfortune  happened,  which  is 
inhabited  by  wild  Arabs,  he  got  into  a  flrong  current,  which  drives  directly  towards 
the  fliore,  and  a  perfect  calm  fuccecding,  the  veflel  unavoidably  ran  aground.  The 
crew  immediately  took  to  their  boat,  carried  off  all  the  money  on  board,  which  was 
about  five  hundred  dollars,  with  a  good  fhare  of  provifions  and  water,  and  got  fafe 
to  fliore. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  wrecked  confifted  of  deep  and  heavy  fands. 
As  upon  their  firft  landing  they  faw  nothing  to  moleft  them,  it  was  their  intention 
to  proceed  on  foot,  along  the  coaft  to  the  northward,  till  they  could  reach  Santa 
Cruz  or  Mogodore,  where  they  could  make  their  fituation  known.  For  this 
purpofe  they  let  off  with  their  money,  provifions,  and  water,  and  met  with  no  difturb- 
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ance  till  the  end  of  two  days.  They  then  obferved  a  party  of  wild  Arabs,  armed  with 
large  clubs  and  knives,  and  rapidly  advancing  towards  them  :  their  firft  object  was 
to  bury  their  money  in  the  fands.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  faw  no  chance  of 
making  a  fuccefsful  defence,  and  therefore  every  moment  expected  iuilantaneous  death. 
The  lavages,  however,  had  a  different  object  in  view.  They  knew  very  well  that 
what  property  the  unfortunate  people  had  about  them  was  fufficienlly  fecuiv,  without 
being  under  the  neceflity  ofdeftroying  their  lives  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  perfons  when  offered  for  fale  $  their  ultimate  object  there- 
fore was,  to  bring  them  to  market  as  flaves. 

As  each  of  their  conquerors  conceived  himfelf  equally  interefted  in  the  capture, 
they  were  fome  time  before  they  could  ag  '.  they  fhould 

difpofe  of  their  prifoners  ;  in  the  mean  time  fome  of  the  people  were  knocked  down, 
others  had   their  pockets  cut  out,  and   the  buttons  1  off  their  coats..     They 

were  at  lad  feized  on  by  different  perfons,  and  carried  away  to  dillerent  places  of 
refidence. 

As  1  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  thefe  favages  at  Morocco,  and  as  they 
appeared  to  be  in  fome  refpe&s  different  from  tl  >  I e  \rabs  whom  I  had  met  wi;h  in 
my  travels,  I  mall  beg  leave  to  defcribe  them.  Contrary  to  the  cuftotn  of  the  Moors, 
they  wear  the  hair  long,  which  is  a  dark  black,  and  ftartuig  from  their  heads  like 
porcupine's  quills.  Their  complexions  are  of  a  very  dark  brown,  their  nofes  very 
pointed,  their  eyes  dark  and  flaring,  their  beards  long,  and  their  features  altogether 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  lunacy  or  raving  madnefs.  In  their  perfons  they  are  very  ftrong 
and  mufcular  ;  and  many  of  them  go  quite  naked  ;  others  wear  only  a  fmall  garment 
round  their  waiits.  —  But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

The  Englifh  failors  were  put  into  miserable  huts  or  tents,  where  forfeveral  days  they 
could  procure  no  fuitenance,  but  juniper-berries,  brackifh  water,  and  now  and  then  a 
fmall  quantity  of  milk. 

From  thefe  people  they  were  foon  difpofed  of  to  others,  who  put  them  into  the 
immediate  employments  of  flavery  ;  thefe  employments  were  the  carrying  of  water  in 
fkins,  and  performing  various  other  kinds  of  drudgery,  which  was  at  all  times  accom- 
panied with  (tripes. 

After  continuing  in  this  ftate  between  two  and  three  months,  they  contrived  to 
get  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  Englifh  vice-conful  at  Mogodore,  expreffive  of  their 
fuuation,  who  forward  ;d  it  to  the  conful-general  at  Tangier,  and  at  the  lain  ■  time 
wrote  to  Muley  Abfulem  upon  the  fubjedt.  This  prince,  who  commanded  the 
province  adjoining  to  that  where  Captain  Irving  and  his  people  were  detain  id,  at  the 

.:   ti  n    of  eight  months    from  the  time  this  accident  happened,    obtai ., 
Emperor's  pcrmiflion  to  redeem   them  out  of  flavery,  with  orders  to  fend   them  up 
.  where  His  Moorifh  Majeity  thought  proper  to  keep  them,  til!  they  were 
exprekly  lent  for  by  our  Sovereign  ;  or,  in   other  words,  till   he  received  an  hand- 
fome  prefent. 

About  lour  clays  after  the  prince's  arrival,  the  flattering  alfmances  which  he  had 
at   firlt  given   me  reflecting  thefe  unfortunate   perfons  were  ap  . od, 

by  his  informing  me,  that  he  had  fucceaied  to  his  withes  with  the  Emperor,  in  what 
he   had  proniifed  relative  to  the  Englifh  captives;    that  in  two  or  thr  he 

was  to  fet  od*  for  Fez,  in  his  way  to  M  ad   iii.it   he  was  to  ta  ill  with 

him    as  far  as    Sallee,    whence  a  party   was    to   be  diipatched    to   conduct   us   to 
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Such  agreeable  intelligence,  and  from  fuch  authority,  afforded  me  the  mod  pleafing 
hopes  that  my  journey  would  yet  end  to  my  fatisfaction.  I  eagerly  flew  to  the  captain 
to  acquaint  him  with  it ;  but  he  feemed  too  much  accuftomed  to  difnppointments  to 
entertain  any  very  fanguine  expectations  from  my  information.  I  think,  however,  his 
fpirits  appeared  fomewhat  revived  upon  the  occafion. 

The  day  before  the  prince's  departure  I  was  defired  to  flate  the  number  of  mules 
which  would  be  neceflary  to  convey  my  baggage ;  at  the  fame  time  I  was  told,  that 
in  two  days  we  were  all  to  fet  off.  To  my  very  great  furprize,  however,  on  the  fame 
evening,  I  was  for  the  firfl  time  refufed  permiffion  to  fee  the  prince  ;  an  excufe  being 
made  that  he  was  then  bufy,  and  therefore  wifhed  me  to  call  in  the  morning.  At  the 
fame  time  I  faw  every  preparation  making  for  the  journey,  and  was  pofitively  told  that 
the  prince  was  to  depart  from  Morocco  the  very  next  day. 

As  I  could  not  help  feeling  uneafy  and  alarmed  at  this  circumflance,  I  repaired 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  prince's  habitation,  to  know  the  truth  of  what  I  had  heard 
the  day  before ;  little  enquiry  however  was  neceflary,  fince  the  firfl  object  that  prefented 
itfelf  was  the  baggage-mules  ready  loaded ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  circumflance,  I  was 
informed,  that  the  prince  was  to  fet  off  in  an  hour's  time. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  fent  in  repeated  meffages  to  the  prince,  requefling  that  he 
would  permit  me  to  fee  him.  The  only  anfwer  I  could  obtain  was,  that  he  was  then 
engaged,  and  that  I  mufl  wait  a  little.  Wearied  out  at  length  by  the  urgency  of 
my  felicitations,  a  particular  friend  of  His  Highnefs  came  out  and  told  me,  that  the 
prince  had  fent  me  ten  hard  dollars,  with  orders  to  leave  the  garden  immediately,  as  no 
perfon  but  the  Emperor  could  fend  me  home. 

Enraged  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  I  defired  the  Moor  to  acquaint  the  prince, 
that  it  was  not  money  I  wanted  ;  I  wifhed  him  only  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  that 
till  I  had  fome  profpect  of  that  being  accomplifhed,  I  would  not  flir  from  the  garden, 
unlefs  compelled  by  force.  The  refult  of  this  meffage  was,  that  the  fame  man 
returned  with  two  dollars  more,  and  faid  that  the  prince  had  done  all  he  could  for 
me.  If  I  choofe  to  go  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  fecretaries,  whofe  name  he  mentioned, 
he  would  give  me  the  Emperor's  letter  of  difpatch,  and  I  then  might  proceed  home  in 
what  manner  I  pleafed,  but  that  the  prince  had  no  further  bufinefs  with  me.  Finding 
that  meffages  were  fruitlefs,  I  determined  to  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  prince's 
coming  out  of  his  houfe,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  mounted  his  horfe  I  placed  myfelf 
directly  before  him.  In  this  lafl  refource,  however,  I  found  myfelf  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful  as  before,  and  experienced  the  lafl  extreme  of  rudenefs  and  ingratitude ;  for 
before  my  interpreter  could  pronounce  a  fingle  fentence,  the  prince  pufhed  on, 
and  rode  haftily  by  me,  leaving  me  in  as  difagreeable  fituation  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

To  whatever  point  I  directed  my  view,  there  appeared  nothing  comfortable  in  the 
profpect.  I  had  come  purpofely  into  the  country  to  attend  the  prince,  with  his  moft 
pofitive  affurances  that  I  fhould  be  fent  back  again,  when  he  had  no  further  occafion 
for  my  fervices.  How  great  then  mufl  be  my  mortification  to  find  myfelf  in  a  worfe 
fituation  than  the  crane  in  the  fable  ?  fince  inftead  of  obtaining  from  him  this  negative 
favour,  in  return  for  all  the  faiigues  and  inconveniences  which  I  had  experienced  on  his 
account,  I  found  ni)f<rlf  dtferted  entirely,  and  left  in  the  charge  of  a  haughty  and 
perfidious  Emperor  !  Doubt  after  doubt  took  poffeffion  of  my  mind  ;  and  this,  joined 
with  the  reflection  of  having  fo  completely  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate 
feamen,  as  well  as  the  favourable  accounts  I  had  written  to  the  conful  on  the  prince's 
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recovery,  preffed  fo  forcibly  on  my  feelings,  that  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours  I 
was  in  a  ftate  little  better  than  that  of  infanity. 

As  foon  as  1  found  myfelf  in  fome  degree  recovered,  I  went  to  the  perfon  to  whom  I 
was  directed  for  my  letter  of  difpatch,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  fet  off  early  that 
morning  for  Fez  ;  and  had  the  further  fatisfaction  of  difcovering  that  the  prince  had 
availed  himfelf  of  this  excufe,  in  order  t,o  avoid  my  importunity.  As  no  ftranger  who 
is  fent  for  by  the  Emperor  can  ftir  from  the  court  till  he  gets  his  difpatches,  I  now  con- 
fidered  myfelf  in  every  refpece  a  prifoner.  Difappointed  in  every  hope  of  emancipation, 
I  returned  home,  and  immediately  difpatched  exprefles  to  the  confuls  at  Tangier  and 
Mogodore,  informing  them  of  my  fituation,  and  earneftly  rcquefting  their  immediate 
interference.  In  the  mean  time  I  omitted  no  other  means  which  occurred  to  procure 
my  difpatches,  but  all  without  fuccefs.  The  moft  probable  ftep  which  I  could  devife, 
or  at  leaft  which  I  could  carry  into  effect,  was  to  convey  to  the  Emperor's  hands  the 
following  memorial,  by  means  of  one  of  his  fons. 

To  His  Imperial  Majefty  of  Morocco. 

Most  august  Sovereign, 
With  all  the  refpect  and  fubmiffion  due  to  Your  Majefty's  exalted  ftation,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  Your  Majefty,  that  I  had  particular  orders  from  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  under  whofe  command  I  have  the  honour  to  ferve,  to  return  imme- 
diately to  my  duty,  upon  my  fervices  being  no  longer  neceffary  to  Your  Majefty's 
fon,  the  Prince  Muley  Abfulem.  That  now  being  the  cafe,  I  only  wait  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  conveying  Your  Majefty's  commands  to  Tangier, 
either  for  Your  Majefty's  fon  Muley  1  lafem,  or  for  the  Britifh  Conful-general. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  molt  refpectfully, 

Your  Majefty's  moft  humble  and  devoted  fervant, 

W.  Lempriere. 

I  got  the  above  letter  tranflatcd  into  Arabic,  worded  in  the  ufual  compliments  of 
the  country,  and  having  inclofed  it  in  a  filk  handkerchief,  the  mode  in  which  all  letters 
are  prefented  to  royal  perfonages  in  Barbary,  I  carried  it  to  Muley  Omar,  whom  I  had 
feen  at  Tarudant,  with  a  prefent  of  Irifh  linen,  in  value  about  fix  dollars,  wrapped  up 
alfo  in  a  filk  handkerchief;  and  requefted  him  to  deliver  it  into  his  father's  hands  the 
firft  opportunity.  The  prince  firft  received  the  prefent,  and  then  told  me,  that  as  we 
were  always  old  friends,  I  needed  not  to  have  troubled  myfelf  with  bringing  one ;  but 
that  I  might  be  affurcd  he  would  fettle  the  bufinefs  to  my  entire  fatisfadtion  in  a  very 
fhort  time.  The  refult  of  this  application  was,  a  promife  from  the  Emperor  of  being 
fent  home  immediately ;  but  this  was  attended  with  the  fame  infincerity  which  I  had 
ufually  experienced. 

My  next  effort  was,  by  making  prefents  to  the  principal  minifters  to  bribe  them 
over  to  my  intereft,  as  my  delay  might  probably  arife  as  much  from  the  Emperor's 
want  of  memory  as  from  any  other  caufe  ;  for  his  faculties  were  then  fo  much  im- 
paired, that  he  was  not  able  to  recollect  circumftances  from  one  hour  to  another.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  by  means  of  his  minifters  he  would  be  continually  reminded  of  me ; 
but,  either  becaufe  my  prefents  were  not  fufficiently  large,  or  becaufe  thefe  rapacious 
minifters  were  in  hopes  I  would  repeat  them,  I  effected  nothing  by  this  plan. 
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CHAP.  XI. — Departure  of  Captain  Irving. — Infolencc  of  the  Populace  to  Chrijlians. — 
Manners  and  Characler  of  the  Moors. — Education  of  the  Pr vices. — Perfons  and 
Drefs  of  the  Moors. — Houfcs  and  Furniture. — Ceremonies. — Couriers. — Anecdotes 
illujirative  of  Moorijh  Cujioms. — Topics  of  Converfation  at  Morocco. — Horfemanjhip. 
—  Mufic  and  Poetry. — Religion.  —  Mofques. —  Slaves.  —  Marriages.  —  Funerals. — 
Renegadoes. —  Caravans  to  Mecca  and  Guinea. 

IN  a  fortnight  after  the  prince's  departure  all  the  Englifh  captives  were  ordered 
to  Mogodore,  to  remain  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  till  our  court 
fhould  think  proper  to  fend  for  them.  Deprived  by  this  circumltance  of  the  fociety 
of  the  captain,  whofe  good  fenle  and  agreeable  converfation  leffened  in  a  great  degree 
the  uneafinefs  I  experienced  from  the  irkfomenefs  of  my  fituation,  I  muft  confefs  my 
fpirits  did  not  receive  much  benefit  from  the  change.  My  only  refource  at  prefent 
for  fociety  was  the  French  officer  whom  I  formerly  mentioned. 

Limited  as  our  fociety  was  to  that  of  each  other,  there  exifted  a  further  impediment 
to  amufement ;  for  we  could  not  leave  the  Jewdry  without  being  faluted  with  repeated 
fhowers  of  (tones,  opprobrious  names,  and  every  infult  that  bigotry  and  brutality  could 
devife.  The  ignorant  of  every  nation  are  intolerant ;  and  there  can  fcarcely  exifl  a 
more  defperate  or  favage  defcription  of  people  than  the  Lazzaroni  of  Morocco  :  they 
are  a  mixed  race,  confiding  of  the  bafell  of  the  citizens,  with  a  number  of  ferocious 
mountaineers  and  wild  Arabs,  who  have  wandered  thither  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a 
fubfiftence  either  by  labour  or  by  theft. 

The  defcription  indeed  of  a  mingled  race  will  ftill  more  extenfiyely  apply  even  to  the 
more  civilized  inhabitants  of  this  country.  In  the  towns  particularly,  the  defcendants 
of  the  different  tribes  from  which  they  are  fprung  may  ftill  be  traced,  viz.  thofe  of  the 
native  Moors,  of  their  Turkifh  conquerors,  and  of  the  negroes  who  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  manner  already  related. 

The  complexion  of  the  two  firft  is  a  fallow  white;  and  from  this  circumftance,  and 
from  their  intermarrying  with  each  other,  it  is  not  poffible  always  to  determine  the 
origin  of  each  individual ;  I  fhall  therefore  clafs  them  both  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Moors.  But  the  negroes,  though  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Em- 
peror's fubjects,  are  now  by  no  means  fo  numerous  as  in  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifhmael, 
who  firft:  introduced  them  into  the  country.  They  are  better  formed  than  the  Moors, 
and  as  they  are  more  lively,  daring,  and  active,  they  are  entrufted  with  an  important 
fhare  in  the  executive  part  of  government.  They  conftitute  in  fact  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  Emperor's  army,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  the  command 
of  provinces  and  towns.  This  circumftance  naturally  creates  a  jealoufy  between  them 
and  the  Moors,  the  latter  confidering  the  negroes  as  ufurpers  of  a  power  which  they 
have  no  right  to  affume. 

The  negroes  are  blood-thirfty,  capricious,  and  revengeful.  As  foldiers,  they  man:feft 
diffident  ardour  when  commanded  by  popular  officers  ;  but  their  attachment  depends 
on  the  generofity  of  their  chief,  and  the  energy,  feverity,  and  cruelty  of  his  difpofition: 
if  he  flackens  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  they  either  defert  him,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
his  enemy. 

Befides  the  negroes  which  form  the  Emperor's  army,  there  are  a  great  many  others 
in  the  country,  who  either  are  or  have  been  flaves  to  private  Moors  :  every  Moor  of 
confequence,  indeed,  has  his  proportion  of  them  in  his  fervice.  To  the  difgrace  of 
Europe,  the  Moors  treat  their  flaves  with  humanity,  employing  them  in  looking  after 
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their  gardens,  and  in  the  domeflic  duties  of  their  houfes.  They  allow  them  to  marry 
among  themfelves,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  fpontaneoufly  prefent  them 
with  the  invaluable  boon  of  liberty.  They  foon  are  initiated  in  the  Mahometan  per- 
fuafion,  though  they  fometimes  intermix  with  it  a  few  of  their  original  fuperltitious 
cuftoms.  In  every  other  refpect  they  copy  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the  Moors ;  of 
which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  iome  general  idea. 

To  think  juftly  and  with  candour  of  the  Moorifh  character,  we  mufl  take  into  our 
confideration  the  natural  effects  of  a  total  want  of  education,  a  moll  rigidly  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  climate  calculated,  as  far  as  climate  has  influence,  to  Itimulate  and 
excite  the  vicious  paflions,  as  well  as  by  its  debilitating  and  relaxing  influence  to  weaken 
and  deprefs  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  difadvantages 
arifing  from  the  want  of  a  free  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  the  influence  of  an 
abfurd  and  uncharitable  religion. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  the  traveller  is  not  to  be  furprized  if  he  obferves  mod  of 
the  vices  of  favage  nations  grafted  upon  thofe  of  luxury  and  indolence  ;  if  he  obferves 
fuperftition,  avarice,  and  lull,  the  leading  features  of  character,  with  their  natural 
concomitants,  deceit  and  jealoufy  ;  he  is  not  to  be  furprifed  if  he  finds  but  little  of  the 
amiable  attachments  and  propenfitics,  little  of  friendfliip  or  focial  union  with  each 
other,  fince  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  habits  of  his  private  life,  are  cal- 
culated to  infpire  each  man  with  a  diftruft  and  fufpicion  of  his  neighbour. 

I  will  not  affert,  however,  that  this  character  will  univerfally  apply.  —  However  the 
cuftoms  and  government  of  a  nation  may  militate  againft  virtue  and  excellence,  there 
are  always  fplendid  exceptions  to  the  prevalent  vices  of  every  fociety.  There  are 
certainly  among  the  Moors  many  whole  private  virtues  would  do  honour  to  any 
civilized  nation ;  but  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  thofe  characters  are  not  numerous. 
Groaning  under  the  fevereft  oppreflions  of  defpotifm,  they  lofe  all  fpirit  for  induftry  and 
improvement,  and  fufter  indolence  and  ignorance  to  reign  without  controul.  Senfible 
of  the  uncertainty  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  remain  content  with  the  bare  neceffaries  of  lite,  or  when  in  power  endeavour 
to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  fame  means  which  had  before  kept  them  in  a  ftate  of 
poverty. 

Arts  and  fciences  feem  to  be  almoft  unknown  here,  or,  if  at  all  cultivated,  it  is  only 
by  the  Jews,  who  indeed  are  the  only  induftrious  and  ingenious  people  in  the  country. 
The  Moors  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  exifting  in  the  paftoral  ftate,  following 
only  a  few  mechanical  trades,  and  leaving  every  thing  that  requires  invention  to  the 
Jews,  who  have  likewife  the  principal  management  of  their  commercial  and  pecuniary 
matters ;  and  even  thofe  icw  of  the  Moors  who  are  merchants  are  obliged  to  have 
Jew  agents  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfacting  their  bufinefs. 

Fearful  of  having  it  difcovercd  that  they  are  rich,  fooner  than  part  with  money, 
which  under,  fuch  circumftances  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  them,  they  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  luxuries  and  even  comforts  of  life  ;  they  hoard  up  and  conceal  their  treafures, 
though  feldom  fo  artfully  but  they  are  at  length  detected,  and  confequently  plundered 
by  the  bafliaw,  the  prince,  or  the  emperor.  To  conceal  more  effectually  their  riches, 
they  arc  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  every  form  of  dillimulation  and  deceit ;  and  being 
exercifed  in  thefe  qualities  during  the  early  part  of  life,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
they  become  an  eftablifhed  part  of  their  character. 

The  Moors  are  naturally  of  a  grave  and  penfive  difpofition,  fervid  in  profeflions  of 
friendlhip,  but  very  infincere  in  their  attachments.  They  have  no  curiofity,  no  am- 
bition of  knowledge ;  an  indolent  habit,  united  to  the  want  of  mental  cultivation, 
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CHAP.  XI. — Departure  of  Captain  Irving. — Infolencc  of  the  Populace  to  Chriflians. — 
Manners  and  Characler  of  the  Moors. — Education  of  the  Prhices. — Perfons  and 
Drefs  of  the  Moors. — Houfes  and  Furniture. — Ceremonies. — Couriers. — Anecdotes 
illufirative  of  Moorijh  Cufioms. — Topics  of  Conversation  at  Morocco. — Horfemanjhip. 
—  Muftc  and  Poetry. — Religion.  —  Mofjues.  —  Slaves.  —  Marriages.  —  Funerals.  — 
Renegadoes. —  Caravans  to  Mecca  and  Guinea. 

IN  a  fortnight  after  the  prince's  departure  all  the  Englifh  captives  were  ordered 
to  Mogodore,  to  remain  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  till  our  court 
fhould  think  proper  to  fend  for  them.  Deprived  by  this  circumtlance  of  the  fociety 
of  the  captain,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  agreeable  converfation  leflened  in  a  great  degree 
the  uneafinefs  I  experienced  from  the  irkfomenefs  of  my  fituation,  I  mult  confefs  my 
fpirits  did  not  receive  much  benefit  from  the  change.  My  only  refource  at  prefent 
for  fociety  was  the  French  officer  whom  I  formerly  mentioned. 

Limited  as  our  fociety  was  to  that  of  each  other,  there  exifted  a  further  impediment 
to  amufement ;  for  we  could  not  leave  the  Jewdry  without  being  faluted  with  repeated 
fhowers  of  ilones,  opprobrious  names,  and  every  infult  that  bigotry  and  brutality  could 
devife.  The  ignorant  of  every  nation  are  intolerant ;  and  there  can  fcarcely  exifl:  a 
more  defperate  or  favage  defcription  of  people  than  the  Lazzaroni  of  Morocco  :  they 
are  a  mixed  race,  confifting  of  the  bafefl  of  the  citizens,  with  a  number  of  ferocious 
mountaineers  and  wild  Arabs,  who  have  wandered  thither  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a 
fubfiftence  either  by  labour  or  by  theft. 

The  defcription  indeed  of  a  mingled  race  will  ftill  more  extenfiyely  apply  even  to  the 
more  civilized  inhabitants  of  this  country.  In  the  towns  particularly,  the  defcendants 
of  the  different  tribes  from  which  they  are  fprung  may  ftill  be  traced,  viz.  thofe  of  the 
native  Moors,  of  their  Turkifh  conquerors,  and  of  the  negroes  who  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  manner  already  related. 

The  complexion  of  the  two  firfl  is  a  fallow  white;  and  from  this  circumftance,  and 
from  their  intermarrying  with  each  other,  it  is  not  poffible  always  to  determine  the 
origin  of  each  individual ;  I  fhall  therefore  clafs  them  both  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Moors.  But  the  negroes,  though  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Em- 
peror's fubjefts,  are  now  by  no  means  fo  numerous  as  in  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifhmael, 
who  firfl  introduced  them  into  the  country.  They  are  better  formed  than  the  Moors, 
and  as  they  are  more  lively,  daring,  and  active,  they  are  entrufted  with  an  important 
fhare  in  the  executive  part  of  government.  They  conftitute  in  fact  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  Emperor's  army,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  the  command 
of  provinces  and  towns.  This  circumftance  naturally  creates  a  jealoufy  between  them 
and  the  Moors,  the  latter  confidering  the  negroes  as  ufurpers  of  a  power  which  they 
have  no  right  to  affume. 

The  negroes  are  blood-thirfty,  capricious,  and  revengeful.  As  foldiers,  they  man:fefl 
fufficient  ardour  when  commanded  by  popular  officers  ;  but  their  attachment  depends 
on  the  generofity  of  their  chief,  and  the  energy,  feverity,  and  cruelty  of  his  difpofition: 
if  he  fhekens  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  they  either  defert  him,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
his  enemy. 

Befides  the  negroes  which  form  the  Emperor's  army,  there  are  a  great  many  others 
in  the  country,  who  either  are  or  have  been  flaves  to  private  Moors :  every  Moor  of 
confequence,  indeed,  has  his  proportion  of  them  in  his  fervice.  To  the  difgrace  of 
Europe,  the  Moors  treat  their  flaves  with  humanity,  employing  them  in  looking  after 
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their  gardens,  and  in  the  domeftic  duties  of  their  houfes.  They  allow  them  to  marry 
among  themfelves,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  fpontaneoufly  prefent  them 
with  the  invaluable  boon  of  liberty.  They  foon  are  initiated  in  the  Mahometan  per- 
fuafion,  though  they  fometimes  intermix  with  it  a  few  of  their  original  fuperftitious 
cuftoms.  In  every  other  refpect  they  copy  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the  Moors ;  of 
which  I  mall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  fome  general  idea. 

To  think  juflly  and  with  candour  of  the  Moorilh  character,  we  muft  take  into  our 
confideration  the  natural  effects  of  a  total  want  of  education,  a  molt  rigidly  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  climate  calculated,  as  far  as  climate  has  influence,  to  ftimulate  and 
excite  the  vicious  paflions,  as  well  as  by  its  debilitating  and  relaxing  influence  to  weaken 
and  deprefs  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  difadvantages 
arifing  from  the  want  of  a  tree  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  the  influence  of  an 
abfurd  and  uncharitable  religion. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  the  traveller  is  not  to  be  furprized  if  he  obferves  moft  of 
the  vices  of  favage  nations  grafted  upon  thole  of  luxury  and  indolence ;  if  he  obferves 
fuperftition,  avarice,  and  lult,  the  leading  features  pf  character,  with  their  natural 
concomitants,  deceit  and  jcaloufy  ;  he  is  not  to  be  furprifed  if  he  finds  but  little  of  the 
amiable  attachments  and  propenfities,  little  of  friendfliip  or  focial  union  with  each 
other,  fince  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  habits  of  his  private  life,  are  cal- 
culated to  infpire  each  man  with  a  diftruft  and  fufpicion  of  his  neighbour. 

I  will  not  affert,  however,  that  this  character  will  univerfally  apply.  —  However  the 
cuftoms  and  government  of  a  nation  may  militate  againll  virtue  and  excellence,  there 
are  always  fplendid  exceptions  to  the  prevalent  vices  of  every  fociety.  There  are 
certainly  among  the  Moors  many  whofe  private  virtues  would  do  honour  to  any 
civilized  nation ;  but  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  thole  characters  are  not  numerous. 
Groaning  under  the  fevered  oppreflions  of  defpotifm,  they  lofe  all  fpirit  for  indultry  and 
improvement,  and  fuffer  indolence  and  ignorance  to  reign  without  controul.  Senfible 
of  the  uncertainty  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  remain  content  with  the  bare  neceflaries  of  lite,  or  when  in  power  endeavour 
to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  fame  means  which  had  before  kept  them  in  a  ftate  of 
poverty. 

Arts  and  fciences  feem  to  be  almoft  unknown  here,  or,  if  at  all  cultivated,  it  is  only 
by  the  Jews,  who  indeed  are  the  only  induftrious  and  ingenious  people  in  the  country. 
The  Moors  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  exifting  in  the  paltoral  ftate,  following 
only  a  lew  mechanical  trades,  and  leaving  every  thing  that  requires  invention  to  the 
Jews,  who  have  likewife  the  principal  management  of  their  commercial  and  pecuniary 
matters ;  and  even  thofe  i'cw  of  the  Moors  who  are  merchants  are  obliged  to  have 
Jew  agents  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfa&ing  their  bufinefs. 

Fearful  of  having  it  difcovercd  that  they  are  rich,  fooner  than  part  with  money, 
which  under,  fuch  circumftances  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  them,  they  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  luxuries  and  even  comforts  of  life ;  they  hoard  up  and  conceal  their  trealurcs, 
though  feldom  fo  artfully  but  they  are  at  length  detected,  and  consequently  plundered 
by  the  bafliaw,  the  prince,  or  the  emperor.  To  conceal  more  effectually  their  riches, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  every  form  of  diffimulation  and  deceit ;  and  being 
exercifed  in  thefe  qualities  during  the  early  part  of  life,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
they  become  an  eftablifhed  part  of  their  character. 

The  Moors  are  naturally  of  a  grave  and  pcnlive  difpofition,  fervid  in  profeflions  of 
friendlhip,  but  very  infincere  in  their  attachments.  They  have  no  curiufity,  no  am- 
bition of  knowledge;  an  indolent  habit,  united  to  the  want  of  mental  cultivation, 
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The  perfons  of  the  Moorifh  men  are  fo  difguifed  by  their  drefs,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  acquire  any  good  idea  of  their  form  or  proportion.  In  height  they  are  commonly 
above  the  middle  fize,  and  they  are  rather  meagre  than  fat.  Their  compexions  in 
general  are  fallow  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  but  are  darker  in  proportion  to 
their  fituation  towards  the  Couth.  Their  features  have  univerfally  a  great  famenefs. 
Their  eyes  are  black  and  full,  they  have  an  aquiline  nofe,  and  in  general  a  good  fet  of 
teeth. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  *  confifls  of  a  fliort  linen  fhirt,  with  large  and  loofe  fleeves 
hanging  half-way  down  to  the  ground.  A  pair  of  loofe  linen  drawers,  reaching  almofl 
to  the  ankle  ;  over  which  they  wear  another  loofe  pair,  made  of  woollen  cloth.  Over 
the  fhirt  they  wear  two  or  three  woollen  cloth  wailtcoats  of  different  colours,  and  of 
European  manufacture  ;  thefe  garments  are  made  full  as  loofe  as  our  great  coats  ;  they 
are  connected  before  by  very  fmall  buttons,  and  are  fattened  tight  round  the  waift  by  a 
filk  belt.  Over  thefe  waiftcoats  they  throw  a  velvet  cord,  which  crofles  the  right 
fhoulder,  and  fufpends  on  the  left  fide  a  curved  dagger  or  knife,  iheathed  in  a  brafs 
cafe.  This  is  the  drefs  the  Moors  wear  when  in  their  houfes  ;  but  when  they  go  abroad 
ihey  cover  it  with  the  haick,  a  pair  of  drefs  which  has  been  already  noticed.  It  is 
thrown  over  the  whole  of  their  other  cloathing  in  a  caielefs  but  eafy  manner,  fomething 
fimilar  to  the  Scotch  plaid.  When  the  weather  is  wet  or  cold,  inftead  of  the  haick, 
the  Moors  fubftitute  the  fulam  ;  which  is  a  large  hooded  cloak,  reaching  to  the  heels, 
all  of  one  piece,  and  made  of  blue  or  white  woollen  cloth  of  European  manufacture, 
without  feams,  clofe  before,  and  ornamented  with  filk  fringes  at  the  extremities,  on 
the  breaft,  and  the  ends  of  the  hood  terminating  with  a  filk  taffel.  The  latter  part  of 
the  drefs  is  fixed  on  the  head  by  means  of  a  ftrong  cord  of  camel's  hair;  and  among 
the  common  people  it  often  fupplies  the  place  of  a  cap  or  turban. 

Thofe  Moors  who  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  are  entitled  to  wear  a 
turban,  and  are  named  Ell-hatch.  They  are  always  treated  with  peculiar  refpect. 
Even  thofe  beau's  of  burden  indeed  which  have  performed  this  journey  are  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  upon  their  return  are  exempted  from  labour.  The  other  clafs  of  Moors 
wear  only  plain  red  caps.  The  Moors  in  general  fhave  their  heads  clofe,  leaving  on 
the  upper  part  a  fingle  lock,  and  wear  their  beards  long.  They  ufe  no  ftockings  or 
fhoes,  but  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  the  latter  yellow  flippers.  They  are  very  fond  of 
beads,  of  which  the  better  order  always  carry  a  rofary  in  their  hands ;  but  they  ufe 
them  more  as  a  matter  of  amufement  than  for  any  religious  purpofe.  Many  alfo  wear 
plain  gold  rings  on  their  fingers ;  and  thofe  whofe  circumitances  will  allow  them  to  go 
to  that  expenfe,  poflefs  likewife  watches,  which,  like  the  rofary,  they  confider  rather 
as  Sn  ornament  than  an  article  from  which  any  great  utility  can  be  derived.  Very  few, 
in  faft,  are  properly  acquainted  with  their  ufe. 

This  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  drefs  of  the  rich  ;  but  among  the  poorer 
clafs  of  people  fome  wear  the  linen  drawers,  fhirt,  and  one  woollen  waiftcoat,  and  over 
it  the  haick ;  and  others  have  merely  a  coarfe  woollen  frock,  belted  round  the  waift, 
and  covered  with  the  haick. 

The  houfes  in  moft  of  the  towns  in  this  empire  appear  at  a  little  diftance  like  vaulted 
tombs  in  a  church-yard ;  and  the  entrance  into  the  beft  of  them  has  but  a  mean 
appearance.  They  are  of  a  fquare  form,  their  apartments  are  leldom  built  higher 
than  the  ground-floor,  and  their  outer  walls  are  univerfally  white-wafhed,  which,  in  the 
ftreets,  and  particularly  when  the  fun  is  out,  produce  a  very  unpleafant  fenfation  to 

*  The  drefs,  and  general  remarks  on  the  Moorifh  women  will  be  introduced  hereafter,  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  Emperor's  hartm. 
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the  eyes.  All  thefe  circumftances,  united  to  the  want  of  windows,  the  filthinefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  ftreets,  the  dirty  appearance  and  rude  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  total  ignorance  of  every  art  and  fcience,  leaves  at  firft  fight  an  unfavourable 
impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  which  perhaps  while  he  continues  in  the 
country  he  can  never  do  away.  As  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  are  all  terraces,  they  ferve 
as  verandos,  where  the  Moorifh  women  commonly  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  in 
fome  places  it  is  poffible  to  pafs  nearly  over  the  whole  town,  without  having  occafion 
to  defcend  into  the  ftreet. 

As  the  beft  apartments  are  all  backwards,  a  ftable,  or  perhaps  fomething  worfe,  is 
the  place  to  which  vifitors  are  firft  introduced.  Upon  entering  the  houfe  the  ftranger 
is  either  detained  in  this  place,  or  in  the  ftreet,  till  all  the  women  are  difpatched  out 
of  the  way  ;  he  is  then  allowed  to  enter  a  fquare  court,  into  which  four  narrow  and 
long  rooms  open  by  means  of  large  folding  doors,  which,  as  they  have  no  windows, 
ferve  likewife  to  introduce  light  into  the  apartments.  The  court  has  generally  in  its 
centre  a  fountain,  and  if  it  is  the  houfe  of  a  Moor  of  property,  it  is  floored  with  blue 
and  while  checquered  tiling.  The  doors  are  ufually  painted  of  various  colours  in  a 
chequered  form,  and  the  upper  parts  of  them  are  frequently  ornamented  with  very 
curious  carved  work.  —  None  of  the  chambers  have  fire-places,  and  their  victuals 
are  always  dreffed  in  the  court-yard,  in  an  earthen  ftovc,  heated  with  charcoal. 

When  the  vifitor  enters  the  room  where  he  is  received  by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
he  finds  him  fitting  crofs-legged  and  barefooted  on  a  mattrefs,  covered  with  fine  white 
linen,  and  placed  on  the  floor,  or  elfe  on  a  common  mat.  This,  with  a  narrow  piece 
of  carpeting,  is  in  general  the  only  furniture  he  will  meet  with  in  Moorifh  houfes  • 
though  they  are  not  deftitute  of  other  ornaments.  In  fome,  for  inftance,  he  will  find 
the  walls  decorated  with  looking-glalfes  of  different  fizes.  In  others,  watches  and 
clocks  in  glafs  cafes  ;  and  in  fome  the  apartments  are  hung  with  the  lkins  of  lions  or 
tigers,  or  adorned  with  a  difplay  of  mufkets  and  fabres.  In  the  houfes  of  thofe 
who  live  in  the  very  firft  ftyle,  an  European  mahogany  bedftead,  with  one  or  two 
mattreffes,  covered  with  fine  white  linen,  is  fometimes  placed  at  each  end  of  the  room. 
Thefe,  however,  are  only  confidered  as  ornaments,  as  the  Moors  always  fleep  on 
a  mattrefs,  or  a  mat  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  covered  only  with  their  haick,  or 
perhaps  a  quilt. 

As  the  law  of  Mahomet  ftri&ly  profcribes  the  ufe  of  pictures  of  every  defcription, 
this  delightful  fpecies  of  ornament  finds  no  place  in  the  houfes  of  the  Moors.  I  was 
however  acquainted  with  a  Moor  at  Morocco,  who  ufed  to  exhibit  a  raree-fhow  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  exprefs  infinite  furprifc  and 
admiration  at  his  exhibition.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  Mahometan  law.  He  fcrupled  not  to  drink  very  freely  his  bottle 
of  port  or  claret,  which,  as  it  was  manufactured  by  Chriflians,  was  from  that  circum- 
ftance  an  aggravated  offence.  He  employed  me  to  procure  for  him  from  Mogodore 
three  dozen  of  claret,  which  appeared  to  adminiiter  to  him  infinite  comfort  and 
fatisfaction.  This  affection  indeed  for  the  productions  of  Europe  made  him  perhaps 
more  than  ufually  favourable  to  its  natives.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  the  only 
man  who  fhewed  me  much  attention  during  my  refidence  at  Morocco.  He  repeatedly 
took  me  to  his  houfe,  and  made  me  little  prefents  of  various  kinds,  which  at  that  place 
proved  very  acceptable. 

When  a  Moor  receives  his  guefts  he  never  rifea  from  his  feat,  but  fliakcs  hands, 
enquires  after  their  health,  and  defires  them  to  fit  down,  either  on  a  carpet  or  a  cufhion 
placed  on  the  floor  lor  that  purpofe.     Whatever  be  the  time  of  day,  tea  is  then  brought 
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in  on  a  tea-board  with  fhort  feet.  This  is  the  higheft  compliment  that  can  be  offered 
by  a  Moor ;  for  tea  is  a  very  expenfive  and  fcarce  article  in  Barbary,  and  is  only  drank 
by  the  rich  and  luxurious.  Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  by  putting  fome  green  tea, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  tanfey,  the  fame  portion  of  mint,  and  a  large  portion  of  fugar  (for 
the  Moors  drink  their  tea  very  fweet)  into  the  tea-pot  at  the  fame  time,  and  filling  it  up 
with  boiling  water.  When  thefe  articles  are  infufed  a  proper  time,  the  fluid  is  then 
poured  into  remarkably  fmall  cups  of  thebeft  India  china,  the  fmaller  the  more  genteel, 
without  any  milk,  and,  accompanied  with  fome  cakes  or  fweetmeats,  it  is  handed 
round  to  the  company.  From  the  great  efteem  in  which  this  beverage  is  held  by  the 
Moors,  it  is  generally  drank  by  very  fmall  and  flow  fips,  that  its  flavour  may  be  the  longer 
enjoyed  ;  and  as  they  ufually  drink  a  confiderable  quantity  whenever  it  is  introduced, 
this  entertainment  is  feldom  finifhed  in  lefs  time  than  two  hours. 

The  other  luxuries  of  the  Moors  are  fhuff,  of  which  they  are  uncommonly  fond, 
and  fmoaking  tobacco,  for  which  the  greater  part  ufe  wooden  pipes  about  four  feet  in 
length,  with  an  earthen  bowl ;  but  the  princes  or  Emperor  generally  have  the  bowls 
made  of  folid  gold.  Inftead  of  the  indulgence  of  opium,  which,  from  the  heavy  duty 
impofed  upon  that  article  by  the  Emperor,  is  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  by  the  Moors, 
they  fubftitute  the  achicha,  a  fpecies  of  flax.  This  they  powder  and  infufe  in  water  in 
fmall  quantities.  The  Moors  affert,  that  it  produces  agreeable  ideas,  but  own  that 
when  it  is  taken  to  excefs  it  moft  powerfully  intoxicates.  In  order  to  produce  this 
effect,  they  likewife  mix  with  their  tobacco  an  herb,  named  in  this  country  khaf, 
which  by  fmoking  occafions  all  the  inebriating  effects  of  the  achicha.  The  ufe  of 
fpirits  as  well  as  wine  is  ftrictly  forbidden  by  the  Koran  ;  there  are,  however,  very  few 
among  the  Moors  who  do  not  joyfully  embrace  every  private  opportunity  of  drinking 
both  to  excefs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  hours  for  eating,  the  people  of  this  country  are  remarkably 
regular.  Very  foon  after  day-break  they  take  their  breakfaft,  which  is  generally  a 
compofition  of  flour  and  water  boiled  thin,  together  with  an  herb  which  gives  it  a 
yellow  tinge.  The  male  part  of  the  family  eat  in  one  apartment,  and  the  female  in 
another.  The  children  are  not  permitted  to  eat  with  their  parents,  but  take  their  meals 
afterwards  with  the  fervants  ;  indeed  in  moft  other  refpecls  they  are  treated  exactly  as 
fervants  or  flaves  by  their  parents.  The  mefs  is  put  into  an  earthen  bowl,  and  brought 
in  upon  a  round  wooden  tray.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  guefts,  who  fit  crofs- 
legged  either  on  a  mat  or  on  the  floor,  and  who  form  a  circle  for  the  purpofe.  Having 
previoufly  wafhed  themfelves,  a  ceremony  always  performed  before  and  after  meals, 
each  perfon  with  his  fpoon  attacks  vigoroufly  the  bowl,  while  they  diverfify  the  enter- 
tainment by  eating  with  it  fruit  or  bread.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  dine,  performing  the 
fame  ceremonies  as  at  breakfaft.  For  dinner,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  peafant, 
their  difh  is  univerfally  cufcofoo,  the  mode  of  preparing  which  has  been  already 
defcribed.  I  believe  I  have  intimated  more  than  once  that  neither  chairs,  tables,  knives 
or  forks,  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country.  The  difh  is  therefore  brought  in  upon  a 
round  tray  and  placed  on  the  floor,  round  which  the  family  fit  as  at  breakfaft,  and 
with  their  fingers  commit  a  violent  affault  on  its  contents ;  they  are  at  the  fame  time, 
however,  attended  by  a  flave  or  domeftic,  who  prefents  them  with  water  and  a  towel 
occafionaliy  to  wafh  their  hands.  From  the  want  of  the  fimple  and  convenient  inven- 
tion of  knives  and  forks,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  to  fee  three  or  four  people 
pulling  to  pieces  the  fame  piece  of  meat,  and  afterwards  with  their  fingers  ftirring  up 
the  pafte  or  cufcofoo,  of  which  they  often  take  a  whole  handful  at  once  into  their 
mouth.      Their   manner    of  eating    indeed  was   to  me  fo  difgufting,  that   though 
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cufcofoo  is  in  reality  a  very  good  difh,  yet  it  required  fome  time  to  get  rid  of  my  pre- 
judice lb  far  as  to  be  induced  to  relifli  it.  At  fun-fet  they  fup  upon  the  fame  dim,  and 
indeed  fupper  is  their  principal  meal. 

Such  is  the  general  mode  of  living  among  the  principal  people  in  towns.  There  are 
confiderable  multitudes,  however,  who  do  not  fare  fo  well,  but  are  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  a  little  bread  and  fruit  inftead  of  animal  food,  and  to  fleep  in  the 
open  flreets.  This  kind  of  exiftence  feems  ill  calculated  to  endure  even  in  an  inactive 
ftate  ;  far  more  fevere  mult  it  therefore  be  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  laborious  employ- 
ment of  couriers  in  this  country,  who  travel  on  foot  a  journey  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  at  the  rate  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  a  day,  without  taking  any 
other  nourifhment  than  a  little  bread,  a  few  figs,  and  fome  water,  and  who  have  no 
better  fhelter  at  night  than  a  tree.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  alacrity  and  perfe- 
verance  thefe  people  perform  the  moft  fatiguing  journies  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  regular  company  of  them  in  every  town,  who  are  ready  to  be  difpatched 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  part  of  the  country  their  employers  may  have  occafion 
to  fend  them.  They  conflitute  in  this  empire  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  for  all 
public  and  private  difpatches  j  and  as  they  are  well  known  in  the  place  to  which  they 
belong,  they  are  very  punctual  in  delivering  every  thing  that  is  put  into  their 
hands.  From  their  fteady  pace  in  travelling,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour 
and  from  their  being  able  to  pafs  over  parts  which  from  the  mountainous  ftate  of 
the  country,  and  from  the  want  of  good  roads,  perfons  on  horfeback  would  find 
inacceffible,  they  are  indeed  by  far  the  moft  expeditious  mefiengers  that  could  be 
employed.  As  a  proof  of  the  amazing  exertions  of  which  they  are  capable,  I  need 
only  mention,  that  there  have  been  repeated  inltances  of  a  courier  proceeding  from 
Morocco  to  Tangier,  which  is  a  journey  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  in 
fix  days. 

As  none  but  the  very  vulgar  go  on  foot  in  this  country  ;  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting 
mules  are  confidercd  as  more  genteel  than  horfes  ;  and  the  greateft  pride  of  a  Moor 
is  to  have  fuch  as  walk  remarkably  faft,  and  keep  his  footmen,  of  which  the  number 
is  proportionable-  to  the  rank  and  confequence  of  themafter,  on  a  continued  run. 

As  the  Moors  are  not  fond  of  admitting  men  into  their  houfes,  except  upon  particu- 
lar occafions,  if  the  weather  is  fine  they  place  a  mat,  and  fometimes  a  carpet,  on  the 
ground  before  their  door,  feat  themfelves  upon  it  crofs-legged,  and  receive  their  friends 
who  form  a  circle,  fitting  in  the  fame  manner,  with  their  attendants  on  the  outfide  of 
the  groupe.  Upon  thefe  occafions  they  either  drink  tea,  or  fmoke  and  converfe. 
The  ftreets  are  fometimes  crowded  with  parties  of  this  kind  ;  fome  engaged  in  play, 
ing  at  an  inferior  kind  of  chefs  or  drafts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert ;  but'the 
majority  in  converfation.  The  people  of  this  country,  indeed,  are  i'o  decidedly  averfe 
to  Handing  up,  or  walking  about,  that  if  only  two  or  three  people  meet,  they  fquat 
themfelves  down  in  the  firft  clean  place  they  can  find,  if  the  couveifauou  is  to  hold  but 
for  a  lew  minutes. 

At  Morocco,  when  I  vifited  Muley  Oufline,  one  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  fons,  I  was 
always  received  in  the  manner  which  I  have  now  defcribed.  I  found  him  fitting 
crofs-legged  on  a  common  mat,  in  the  fume  open  place  where  his  horfes  were  kept* 
and  his  friends  forming  a  femicircle  round  him.  1  was  immediately  defired  to  form 
one  of  the  groupe,  and  was  helped  to  tea  upon  the  occafion.  In  the  courfe  of  our  con- 
verl'ation, the  prince  told  me,  that  the  C'hriflians  and  Moors  were  brothers  ;  that  the 
Jinglifli  were  very  good  men  j  but  that  he  had  a  particular  avcrlion  to  the  friars,  for 
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they  were  a  determined  fet  of  knaves ;  and  were  neither  friends  to  Chriftians  nor 
Moors. 

I  found  this  prince  a  handfome  young  man,  of  about  the  age  of  fix-and-twenty, 
of  rather  a  dark  complexion,  but  accompanied  with  an  open  and  generous  counte- 
nance. He  had  been  a  few  years  ago  appointed  to  the  government  of  Tafilet, 
where  he  ib  far  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  under  his  government,  that  they 
proclaimed  him  king  ;  and  he  for  feme  time  governed  with  all  the  independent 
authority  of  a  fovereign.  This  circumftance  obliged  the  Emperor  to  difpatch  an 
army  againft  him,  upon  the  arrival  of  which  he  immediately  furrendered,  and  was 
brought  to  Morocco,  where  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property,  as  well  as  his 
power ;  and  when  I  was  in  the  country,  he  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner  indeed. 
When  at  Tafilet,  he  had  the  character  of  acting  very  liberally  towards  every  perfon 
with  whom  he  was  connected  ;  at  Morocco  he  manifested  fome  proofs  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  towards  me  :  merely  for  a  trifling  attention  which  I  fhewed  to  his  favourite 
black,  he  preiented  me  with  a  horfe,  that  proved  as  good  as  any  of  which  I  had  poffellion 
while  in  the  country. 

The  only  vice  to  which  this  young  man  was  addicted  was  that  of  drinking  to  a  very 
great  excefs.  In  this  refpe£t,  however,  he  was  not  more  culpable  than  all  the  reft  of  his 
royal  brothers.  He  told  me,  that  if  he  did  not  daily  take  before  dinner  fix  tumblers  of 
aquadent,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  fomething  weaker  than  fpirits  of  wine,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  up  his  head  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  wiftied  to  know  if  this  cuftom 
was  bad  for  his  health  ;  and  if  fo,  what  I  would  advife  him  to  do.  I  recommended  to 
him  the  difufe  of  fpirits,  and  to  fupply  their  place  with  wine  ;  which  he  might  either 
procure  from  the  European  merchants  at  Mogodore,  or  he  might  ufe  the  wine  which 
was  made  by  the  Jews.  This  advice,  however,  the  prince  obferved  he  could  not  follow, 
fince  the  Mahometan  law  more  particularly  forbade  the  ufe  of  wine  than  that  of  fpirits. 
This,  I  replied,  might  be  true,  in  the  ftrict  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  when  wine  was  ufed 
as  a  medicine,  it  became  no  longer  wine.  This  idea  I  found  fatisfied  the  fcruples  of  the 
prince,  and  hepromifed  to  follow  my  advice. 

I  was  afterwards  fent  for  to  Muley  Slemma,  another  of  the  Emperor's  fons,  who, 
with  the  late  Emperor  Muley  Yezid,  was  the  offspring  of  a  woman  whofe  parents 
were  Enqlifh.  This  prince,  who  is  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  of  a  tall 
and  majeftic  appearance,  with  a  very  expreflive  and  lively  countenance,  Ihewed  me 
uncommon  attention  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Morocco.  His  pavillion,  where  he  received 
ftrangers,  and  tranfacted  bufinefs,  was  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  walk,  in  a 
garden  of  orange-trees.  It  confifted  of  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  fitted 
up  in  the  fame  ltile  as  that  of  Muley  Abfulem  at  Tarudant.  The  prince  was  fitting 
crofs-legged  on  a  large  mattrefs,  covered  with  fine  white  linen,  and  placed  on  the 
floor  fronting  the  door-way,  with  his  Moorifli  vifitors  on  each  fide  of  him,  forming 
a  femicircle.  Upon  my  firft  introduction  he  expreffed  uncommon  pleafure  at  feeing 
me,  exclaiming,  Bono,  Bono  Anglaifc  !  and  added,  that  the  Englifli  were  his  brothers 
and  belt  friends.  I  was  then  directed  to  feel  his  pulfe,  and  to  inform  him  whether 
or  not  he  was  in  health  ;  as  foon  as  I  allured  him  he  was  perfectly  well,  he  deiired 
me  to  be  feated  on  a  narrow  carpet,  which  was  placed  on  the  floor  for  the  purpofe, 
and  he  then  ordered  one  of  his  pages  to  bring  in  tea,  though  fo  late  as  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon.  Out  of  compliment  to  me,  for  the  Moors  feldom  ufe  it,  the  prince  lent 
for  milk,  and  laid,  as  he  knew  the  Englifh  always  drank  it  with  their  tea,  he  would 
prefent  me  with  a  milch  cow,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  cuftom  of  my  own  country. 
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This  promife,  however,  entirely  efcaped  His  royal  Highnefs's  memory,  and  the  cow  never 
made  her  appearance. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  converfation  the  prince  manifefted  many  indications  of  good 
nature  and  addrefs ;  told  me,  that  whilft  he  was  on  his  travels  in  Turkey,  he  had  been 
conducted  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  Mediterranean  by  an  Engliih  frigate,  the 
captain  of  which  fhewed  him  fo  much  attention,  that  he  mould  always  bear  it  in 
remembrance.  As  foon  as  the  ceremony  of  tea  was  concluded,  the  prince  ordered  out 
his  horfe,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  young  animal,  with  a  faddle  ornamented  with 
a  rich  velvet  cover,  and  gold  ftirrups.  He  then  mounted  him,  and  went  through 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  managing  a  horfe  with  which  the  Moors  are  acquainted,  fuch  as 
putting  him  upon  the  full  fpeed,  and  flopping  him  inftantaneoufly,  rifing  up  on  the 
faddle  and  firing  a  mufket  when  the  horfe  is  on  the  full  gallop,  &c,  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  which  exercifes  he  feemed  very  dexterous.  The  prince  then  afked  me 
if  we  could  do  fuch  things  in  England  ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  ordered  one 
of  his  attendants  to  catch  a  fheep  out  of  his  ground,  and  take  it  home  to  my  lodgings. 
He  faid,  that  as  he  always  was  fond  of  feeing  his  brothers  the  Englifh,  he  wifhed  I 
would  vifit  him  twice  a  day  during  my  continuance  at  Morocco,  and  then  gallopped 
off.  —  But  to  return  to  my  obfervations. 

The  manner  of  falutation  among  the  Moors  is,  when  two  equals  meet,  by  a  quick 
motion  they  (hake  hands,  and  afterwards  kifs  each  other's  hand.  When  an  inferior 
meets  a  fuperior,  fuch  as  an  officer  of  rank,  a  judge,  or  a  governor,  he  kiffes  that 
part  of  his  haick  which  covers  the  arm,  and  fometimes,  as  a  higher  mark  of  refpecT:,  he 
will  kifs  his  feet.  But  the  compliment  due  to  the  Emperor,  or  any  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  is  to  take  off  the  cap  or  turban,  and  to  proftrate  the  head  to  the 
ground.  When  two  particular  friends  or  relations  meet,  they  anxiouily  embrace  and 
kifs  each  other's  faces  and  beards  for  a  few  minutes,  make  a  number  of  enquiries 
about  the  health  of  each  party,  as  well  as  that  of  their  families,  but  feldom  allow  time 
for  a  reply. 

The  common  topics  for  converfation  among  thefe  people,  are  the  occurrences  of  the 
place,  religion,  their  women,  and  their  horfes.  As  curiofity  is  a  quality  which  natu- 
rally attaches  to  all  indolent  people,  it  may  eafily  be  conjectured  that  the  Moors  are  not 
deficient  in  this  refpedt.  It  is  incredible  with  what  avidity  they  lay  hold  of  any  trifling 
circumftance  which  may  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  what  pleafure  and  what  pride  they 
feem  to  take  in  communicating  it ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  the  arts  of  magnifying  or 
adorning  the  tale  with  every  addition  which  may  ierve  to  render  it  more  palatable,  or  give 
it  a  greater  appearance  of  plaufibility. 

Religion  is  alio  a  favourite  topic ;  but  this  fubjecl  is  confined  principally  to  thofe 
focieties  which  are  frequented  by  their  talbs,  or  men  of  letters.  As  thefe  gentlemen, 
however,  arc  not  a  little  proud  of  their  acquirements  in  reading  and  writing,  they  do 
not  fail  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  manifelling  their  luperiority  over  thole  who  are 
not  fo  happy  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  accomplifhmcnts. 

Decency  of  manners  and  delicacy  in  converfation  are  among  the  moft  certain 
marks  of  refinement  and  civilization,  and  the  contrary  vices  are  equally  univerfal 
charafteriftics  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  converfation  of  the  Moors  con- 
cerning their  women  is  of  the  moft  trifling  and  difgufting  defcription,  and  conlilU 
of  ablurd  and  vulgar  obfervations,  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  common  feuie. 

The  fubjeel,  however,  on  which,  like  our  young  men  of  fafhion  in  England,  they 
appear  moft  calculated  to  mine,  is  their  horfes.  It  would  indeed  be  truly  difgraceful 
not  to  be  accomplifhcd  upon  this  topic,  fince  it  appears  to  occupy,  both  day  and  night, 
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by  far  the  greateft  portion  of  their  attention.  I  have  formerly  intimated  that  thefe 
animals  are  feldom  kept  in  flables  in  Morocco.  They  are  watered  and  fed  only  once  a 
day,  the  former  at  one  o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  latter  at  fun-fet ;  and  the  only  mode 
which  they  ufe  to  clean  them,  is  by  warning  them  all  over  in  a  river  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  fuffering  them  to  dry  themfelves. 

Notwithftanding  the  attachment  which  the  Moors  manifeft  to  their  horfes,  they 
moft  certainly  ufe  them  with  great  cruelty.  Their  higheft  pleafure,  and  one  of  their 
firft  accomplifhments  is,  by  means  of  long  and  fharp  fpurs  to  make  the  horfe  go  full 
fpeed,  and  then  to  flop  him  inftantaneoufly ;  and  in  this  they  certainly  manifeft  un- 
common dexterity.  The  iron-work  of  their  bridles  is  fo  conftrucled  that  by  its 
preffure  on  the  horfe's  tongue  and  lower  jaw,  with  the  lead  exertion  of  the  rider,  it  fills 
his  mouth  full  of  blood,  and  if  not  ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution  throws  him  inevitably 
on  his  back.  The  bridle  has  only  a  fmgle  rein,  which  is  fo  very  long  that  it  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  both  whip  and  bridle.  The  Moorifh  faddle  is  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to 
the  Spanifh,  but  the  pummel  is  ftill  higher  and  more  peaked.  Their  ftirrups,  in  which 
they  ride  very  fhort,  are  fo  formed  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot.  They  either 
plate  or  gild  them,  according  to  the  dignity,  opulence,  or  fancy  of  the  poffeffor.  Their 
fuddles,  which  are  covered  with  red  woollen  cloth,  or,  if  belonging  to  a  perfon  of  con- 
fequence,  with  red  fatin  or  damafk,  are  faflened  with  one  ftrong  girt  round  the  body, 
in  the  European  fly le,  and  another  round  the  fhoulders. 

The  Moors  frequently  amufe  themfelves  by  riding  with  the  utmofl  apparent  violence 
againfl  a  wall ;  and  a  ftranger  would  conceive  it  impoffible  for  them  to  avoid  being 
dallied  to  pieces,  when  juft  as  the  horfe's  head  touches  the  wall,  they  flop  him  with 
the  utmofl  accuracy.  To  flrangers  on  horfeback  or  on  foot  it  is  alfo  a  common 
fpecies  of  compliment  to  ride  violently  up  to  them,  as  if  intending  to  trample  them  to 
pieces,  and  then  to  flop  their  horfes  fhort  and  fire  a  mufket  in  their  faces.  This 
compliment  I  have  experienced,  and  could  very  well  have  difpenfed  with  their  polite- 
nefs.  Upon  thefe  occafions,  they  are  very  proud  in  difcovering  their  dexterity  in 
horfemanfhip,  by  making  the  animal  rear  up,  fo  as  almoft  to  throw  him  on  his  back, 
putting  him  immediately  after  on  the  full  fpeed  for  a  few  yards,  then  flopping  him 
inftantaneoufly,  and  all  this  is  accompanied  by  loud  and  hollow  cries. 

There  is  another  favourite  amufement,  which  difplays  perhaps  fuperior  agility : 
A  number  of  perfons  on  horfeback  ftart  at  the  fame  moment,  accompanied  with  loud 
fhouts,  gallop  at  full  fpeed  to  an  appointed  fpot,  when  they  fland  up  flraight  in  the 
ftirrups,  put  the  rein,  which  I  have  jufl  obferved  is  very  long,  in  their  mouths,  level 
their  pieces  and  fire  them  off;  throw  their  firelocks  immediately  over  their  right 
fhoulders,  and  flop  their  horfes  nearly  at  the  fame  inflant.  This  I  am  told  is  their 
manner  of  engaging  in  an  action. 

Though  1  am  willing  to  allow  the  Moors  the  merit  of  fitting  a  horfe  well,  and,  as 
far  as  is  neceflary  for  the  above-mentioned  exercife,  of  having  a  great  command  over 
him,  yet  their  horfes  are  ill-bred,  and  they  entirely  neglect  to  teach  them  thofe  paces 
which  in  Europe  are  confidered  as  the  moft  agreeable  for  the  common  purpofes  of 
riding.  As  none  of  thefe  animals  in  Morocco  are  geldings,  and  as  the  Moors  are 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  ring,  they  are  obliged  to  break  them  in  when  very 
young  by  taking  them  long  and  fatiguing  journies,  particularly  over  the  mountainous 
and  rocky  part  of  the  country,  where  they  foon  reduce  their  fpirit ;  they  then  take 
the  opportunity  of  teaching  them  to  rear  up,  Hand  fire,  gallop,  and  flop  fhort  in  the 
manner  already  related,  and  having  accomplifhed  this  they  are  fatisfied  without  any 
further  qualification.     For  this  rcafon  a  Barbary  horfe  feldom  can  perform  any  other 
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pace  than  a  full  gallop  or  a  walk ;  and  from  being  broken  in  and  worked  hard  before 
they  have  acquired  their  full  ftrength,  thefe  horfes  in  a  very  few  years  become  unfit 
for  fervice.  The  Moors  feldom  ride  the  mares,  but  keep  them  in  the  country  for 
breeding ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  in  Europe,  they  confider  them  fo 
much  more  valuable  than  horfes,  that  they  are  never  permitted  to  be  exported. 

Like  all  barbarous  nations,  the  Moors  are  pafiionately  fond  of  mufic,  and  fome 
few  have  a  tafle  for  poetry.  Their  flow  airs,  for  want  of  that  variety  which  is  intro- 
duced when  the  fcience  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection,  have  a  very  melancholy 
famencfs ;  but  fome  of  their  quick  tunes  are  beautiful  and  fimple,  and  partake  in  fome 
degree  of  the  characteriftic  melody  of  the  Scotch  airs.  The  poetry  of  their  fongs, 
the  conflant  fubject  of  which  is  love,  though  there  are  few  nations  perhaps  who  are 
lefs  fenfible  of  that  paifion,  has  certainly  lefs  merit  than  the  mufic. 

Their  inftrumcnts  are  a  kind  of  hautboy,  which  differs  from  ours  only  in  having  no 
keys ;  the  mandoline,  which  they  have  learnt  to  play  upon  from  their  neighbours  the 
Spaniards,  another  inflxument  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  violin,  and  played  upon 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  with  only  two  firings ;  the  large  drum,  the  common  pipe, 
and  the  tabor.  Thefe  united,  and  accompanied  with  a  certain  number  of  voices,  upon 
many  occafions  form  a  band,  though  fob  mufic  is  more  common  in  this  unfocial 
country. 

Upon  all  days  of  rejoicing  this  kind  of  mufic,  repeated  vollies  of  mufquetry,  either 
by  men  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  attack  upon  the  cuf- 
cofou,  conflitute  the  principal  part  of  the  public  entertainments.  Mountebanks  and 
jugglers  alfo  of  every  defcription  meet  with  great  encouragement  from  the  Moors. 

There  are  no  other  places  of  reception  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  this 
country,  except  in  their  fondaks,  which  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  large  towns.  Thefe 
confifl:  of  a  certain  number  of  dirty  apartments,  with  no  other  accommodation  what- 
ever but  the  walls  and  roof  to  protect  the  ftranger  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  and  he  mult  furnifh  himlelf  with  every  article  of  which  he  may  be  in  want, 
both  in  refpett  to  provifions  and  bedding.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  an  open  court, 
where  the  horfes  of  all  travellers  are  intermixed. 

In  molt  of  the  towns  there  are  regular  fchools,  where  thofe  children  whofe  parents 
have  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  have  fenfe  enough  to  fend  them,  (which  indeed  are 
but  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole),  are  inftructed  by,the  talbs  in  reading  and  Writing, 
and  fometimes  in  the  firfl  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  greater  part  of  the  people,  however, 
learn  very  little  more  than  to  read  a  few  prayers  felected  from  the  Koran,  which  are 
in  common  ufe,  and  are  written  in  Arabic  characters,  on  paper  which  is  parted  on  a 
board. 

To  fpeak  particularly  on  the  religion  of  the  Moors  would  require  a  volume,  and. 
fuch  a  volume  as  would  certainly  be  more  extenfive  than  entertaining.  It  is  well 
known  they  profefs  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  I  may  add,  that  they  attend  very  rigidly 
to  all  the  bigotry  and  fuperftition  which  is  peculiar  to  that  religion. 

Since  every  ftranger  who  enters  a  mofque  is  either  put  to  death  or  is  obliged  to 
conform  to  their  religion,  a  very  exalt  account  of  their  places  of  worlhip  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  an  European.  The  obfervations  I  made  en  pafllmt,  the  doors,  which 
are  very  large,  being  in  the  day-time  always  open,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  relate. 

The  mofque  is  ufually  a  large  fquarc  building,  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  houfes,  confiding  of  broad  and  lofty  piazzas,  opening  into  a  fquare  court,  in  a. 
manner  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  large  fountain,  and  a  final!  Itream  furrounds   the  piazzas,  where  the 
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Moors  perform  the  ceremony  of  ablution.  The  court  and  piazzas  are  floored  with 
blue  and  white  checquered  tiling,  and  the  latter  are  covered  with  matting,  upon  which 
the  Moors  kneel  while  repeating  their  prayers.  In  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
mofque,  fronting  the  eaft,  ftands  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where  the  talb  or  prieft  occafionally 
preaches.  The  Moors  always  enter  this  place  of  worfhip  barefooted,  leaving  their 
flippers  at  the  door.  On  the  top  of  the  mofque  is  a  fquare  fteeple  with  a  flag-ftaff, 
whither  at  Mated  hours  the  talb  afccnds,  hoifts  a  white  flag  (for  they  have  no  bells,) 
and  calls  the  people  to  prayers,  repeating  in  Arabic  three  times,  and  addrefllng  himfelf 
each  time  to  a  different  part  of  the  town,  How  great  is  God!  Mahomet  is  bis  prophet ! 
Come  all  ye  faithful ;  come  to  prayer.  From  this  high  fituation  the  voice  is  heard  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  the  talbs,  have  a  monotonous  mode  of  enunciation,  the 
voice  finking  at  the  end  of  every  fhort  fentence,  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the 
found  of  a  bell. 

The  moment  the  flag  is  difplayed  every  perfon  forfakes  his  employment,  and  goes 
to  prayers.  If  they  are  near  a  mofque,  they  perform  their  devotions  within  it,  other- 
wife  immediately  on  the  fpot  where  they  happen  to  be,  and  always  with  their  faces 
towards  the  eaft,  in  honour  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  who  it  is  well  known  was  buried 
at  Medina.  The  prayer  which  is  generally  repeated  on  thefe  occafions  is  a  chapter 
from  the  Koran,  acknowledging  the  goodnefs  of  God  and  Mahomet  j  and  it  is  ac- 
companied with  various  geftures,  fuch  as  lifting  the  hands  above  the  head,  bowing 
twice,  performing  two  genuflexions,  bowing  again  twice,  and  killing  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  this  ceremony  they  repeat  three  times. 

Their  Sabbath  is  on  our  Friday,  and  commences  from  fix  o'clock  the  preceding 
evening.  On  this  day  they  ufe  a  blue  flag  inftead  of  the  white  one.  As  it  has  been 
prophefied  that  they  are  to  be  conquered  by  the  Chriftians  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the 
gates  of  all  the  towns  and  of  the  Emperor's  palaces  are  ihut  when  at  divine  fervice  on 
that  day,  in  order  to  avoid  being  furprifed  during  that  period.  Their  talbs  are  not 
diftinguifhcd  by  any  particular  drefs. 

The  Moors  have  three  folemn  devotional  periods  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The 
firft,  which  is  named  aid  de  cabier,  is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet. It  continues  feven  days,  during  which  period  every  perfon  who  can  afford 
the  expence  kills  a  fheep  as  a  facrifice,  and  divides  it  among  his  friends.  The  fecond 
is  the  Ramadan.  This  is  a  rigorous  faft  or  lent,  held  at  the  feafon  when  Mahomet 
difappeared  in  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina ;  and  is  conducted  by  the  Moors  with 
fo  much  fuperftition,  that  for  thirty  days,  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  they  lay  afide  all 
worldly  ads,  and  devote  their  whole  attention  to  exercifes  of  piety  ;  carefully  abftaining 
from  eating,  drinking,  fmoaking,  wafliing  their  mouths,  or  even  fwallowing  their 
faliva ;  and  they  are  indulged  with  their  ufual  cuftom  of  bathing  only  upon  condition 
that  they  avoid  fuftering  the  water  to  approach  their  heads,  left  any  of  it  (hould  enter 
the  mouth  or  ears.  To  make  amends  for  this  ftricl:  obfervance  of  their  lent  during 
the  day,  they  appropriate  the  whole  night  to  the  indulgence  of  every  gratification, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  faft,  a  general  feftival  takes  place,  named  the  Beyran, 
which  continues  feven  days.  The  third  is  named  Llafhore,  and  is  a  day  fet  apart  by 
Mahomet  for  every  perfon  to  compute  the  value  of  his  property,  in  order  for  the 
payment  of  Zakat,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  their  income  to  the  poor,  and  other  pious  ufes. 
Although  this  feaft  only  lafts  a  fingle  day,  yet  it  is  celebrated  with  far  greater  mag- 
nificence than  either  of  the  others. 

There  is  alfo  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  among  the  Moors,  when  any  thing  of  moment 
is  to  be  undertaken,  fuch  as  going  on  a  dangerous  journey  or  voyage,  the  difpofal  of 
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their  children  in  marriage,  &c.  for  fome  grave  perfon  to  make  an  harangue  to  the 
multitude,  upon  which  his  auditors  call  for  the  key  of  direction.  By  this  is  meant 
the  performance  of  joining  the  hands,  looking  (tedfaftly  on  the  palms  during  the  ad- 
monition, then  by  a  joint  concurrence  calling  on  God  and  the  prophet,  and  concluding 
the  ceremony  by  ftroking  their  faces  with  both  hands,  and  joining  in  chorus,  faying 
Salon,  Salem,  (peace  be  with  you)  with  much  devotion.  The  due  performance 
of  this  ceremony  they  conceive  will  enfure  them  certain  fuccefs  in  all  their  un- 
dertakings. 

The  Moors  compute  time  by  lunar  months,  and  count  the  days  of  the  week  by  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  beginning  from  our  Sunday.  They  ufe  a  common  reed  for 
writing,  and  begin  their  mannferipts  from  right  to  left. 

The  Moors  marry  very  young,  many  of  their  females  not  being  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age  at  their  nuptials.  As  Mahometans,  it  is  well  known  that  their  religion 
admits  of  polygamy  to  the  extent  of  four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  they 
pleafe;  but  if  we  except  the  very  opulent,  the  people  feldom  avail  themfelves  of  this 
indulgence,  fince  it  entails  on  them  a  vaft  additional  expence  in  houfe-keeping,  and  in 
providing  for  a  large  family.  Whatever  institution  is  contrary  to  truth  and  found 
morality  will  in  practice  refute  itfelf;  nor  is  any  further  argument  than  this  fingle 
obfervation  wanting  to  anfwer  all  the  abfurdities  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  a  plurality  of  wives.  In  contracting  marriage  the  parents  of  both  parties  are  the 
only  agents,  and  the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom  never  fee  each  other  till  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  marriage  fettlements  are  made  before  the  cadi,  and 
then  the  friends  of  the  bride  produce  her  portion,  or  if  not,  the  hufband  agrees  to 
fettle  a  certain  fum  upon  her,  in  cafe  he  (liould  die,  or  divorce  her  on  account  of 
barrennefs,  or  any  other  caufe.  The  children  of  the  wives  have  all  an  equal  claim 
to  the  effects  of  their  father  and  mother,  but  thofe  of  the  concubines  can  each  only 
claim  half  a  (hare. 

When  the  marriage  is  finally  agreed  upon,  the  bride  is  kept  at  home  eight  days, 
to  receive  her  female  friends,  who  pay  congratulatory  vifits  every  day.  At  the  fame 
time  a  talb  attends  upon  her,  to  convcrfe  with  her  relative  to  the  folemn  engagement 
on  which  (lie  is  about  to  enter ;  on  thefe  occafions  he  commonly  accompanies  his 
admonitions  with  finging  a  pious  hymn,  which  is  adapted  to  the  folemnity.  The  bride 
alfo  with  her  near  relations  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  being  painted  afrefh ;  the 
nature  of  which  cultom  I  ihall  defcribe  when  I  (peak  of  the  harem. 

During  this  proa  fs  the  bridegroom  on  the  other  hand  receives  vifits  from  his  male 
friends  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  rides  through  the  town  accompanied  by 
them,  fome  playing  on  hautboys  and  drums,  while  others  are  employed  in  firing 
vollics  of  mufquetry.  In  all  their  feltivals  the  difcharge  of  mufquctry  indivJ  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Contrary  to  the  European  mode,  which  particu- 
larly aims  at  firing  with  exactnefs,  the  Moors  difcharge  their  pieces  as  irregularly  as 
poftible,  fo  as  to  have  a  continual  fucceffion  of  reports  for  a  few  minul 

On  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  in  the  evening  is  put  into  a  fquare  or  octagonal 
cage,  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  covered  with  fine  white  linen,  and 
fometimes  with  gauzes  and  (ilks  of  various  colours.  In  this  vehicle,  which  is  placed 
on  a  mule,  (he  is  paraded  round  the  llreets,  accompanied  by  her  relations  and  friends, 
fome  carrying  lighted  torches,  others  playing  on  hautboys,  and  a  third  party  again 
firing  vollies  of  mufquctry. 

In  this  manner  (lie  is  carried  to  the  houfe  of  her  intended  hufband,  who  returns 
about  the  fame  time  Ircm  performing  fimilar  ceremonies.     On  her  arrival  (lie  is  placed 
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in  an  apartment  by  herfelf,  and  her  hufband  is  introduced  to  her  alone  for  the  firft 
time,  who  finds  her  fitting  on  a  filk  or  velvet  cufhion,  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  perfon  of 
-conlequence,  with  a  fmall  table  before  her,  upon  which  are  two  wax  candles  lighted. 
Her  fhift,  or  more  properly  fhirt,  hangs  down  like  a  train  behind  her,  and  over  it  is  a 
filk  or  velvet  robe  with  clofe  fleeves,  which  at  the  breaft  and  wrifts  is  embroidered 
with  gold ;  this  drefs  reaches  fomething  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Round  her 
head  is  tied  a  black  filk  fcarf,  which  hangs  behind  as  low  as  the  ground.  Thus 
attired,  the  bride  fits  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  when  her  hufband  appears  and 
receives  her  as  his  wife,  without  any  further  ceremony  *  :  for  the  agreement  made  by 
the  friends  before  the  cadi  is  the  only  fpecific  contracl:  which  is  thought  neceffary. 

If  the  hufband  fhould  have  any  reafon  to  fufpecl:  that  his  wife  has  not  been  ftri&Iy 
virtuous,  he  is  at  liberty  to  divorce  her  and  take  another.  For  fome  time  after 
marriage  the  family  and  friends  are  engaged  in  much  feafting  and  a  variety  of  amufe- 
ments,  which  laft  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
parties.  It  is  ufually  cuftomary  for  the  man  to  remain  at  home  eight  days  and  the 
woman  eight  months  after  they  are  firft  married ;  and  the  woman  is  at  liberty  to 
divorce  herfelf  from  her  hufband  if  fhe  can  prove  that  he  does  not  provide  her  with 
a  proper  fubfiftence.  If  he  curfes  her,  the  law  obliges  him  to  pay  her,  for  the  firft 
offence,  eight  ducats ;  for  the  fecond,  a  rich  drefs  of  ftill  greater  value ;  and  the  third 
time  fhe  may  leave  him  entirely.     He  is  then  at  liberty  to  marry  again  in  two  months. 

At  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  parents  to  grieve  eight  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  facrifice  a  goat  or  a  fheep,  and  invite  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance to  partake  of  the  feaft.  Women  fuffer  but  little  inconvenience  in  this  country 
from  child-bearing  ;  they  are  frequently  up  the  next  day,  and  go  through  all  the  duties 
of  the  houfe  with  the  infant  upon  their  backs.  They  do  not  adopt  the  method  of 
teaching  their  children  to  walk  which  is  cuftomary  in  Europe,  but  when  they  are 
twelve  months  old  they  put  them  on  the  floor,  where  from  firft  crawling  they  naturally 
in  a  fhort  time  acquire  the  habit  of  walking,  and  as  foon  as  they  can  be  made  in  the  leaft 
degree  ufeful  they  are  put  to  the  various  kinds  of  labour  adapted  to  their  age  and 
ftrength.  Others,  whole  parents  are  in  better  circumftances,  are,  as  I  before  obferved, 
fometimes  fent  to  fchool ;  and  thofe  who  are  intended  for  the  church  ufually  continue 
their  ftudies  till  they  have  nearly  learnt  the  Koran  by  rote.  In  that  cafe  they  are  en- 
rolled among  the  talbs  or  learned  men  of  the  law ;  and  upon  leaving  fchool  are  paraded 
round  the  ftreets  on  a  horfe,  accompanied  by  mufic  and  a  large  concourfe  of  people. 
The  procefiion  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Upon  the  day  appointed,  one 
of  the  moft  fhewy  horfes  in  the  place  is  procured  for  the  youth  to  ride  on,  who,  if  he 
is  a  perfon  of  confequence,  is  dreft  in  all  the  gaiety  which  filks  and  brocades  can  afford, 
wearing  a  turban  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  interfperfed  with  flowers. 
Thus  arrayed  he  mounts  his  horfe,  which  alfo  is  not  without  its  decorations,  carrying 
in  his  hand  his  prayers  parted  on  a  board,  on  which  he  looks  with  ftedfaft  attention ; 
and  he  proceeds  with  all  the  fedatenefs  and  compoled  gravity  of  old  age  to  the  different 
places  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  accompanied  by  mufic,  and  all  his  fchoolfellows  on 
horfeback,  dreffed  according  to  their  circumftances.  At  laft  they  meet  at  the  houfe 
.of  the  head  boy  of  the  fchool,  where  they  are  treated  with  a  collection  of  fweetmeats. 
This  cuftom,  which  is  evidently  adopted  with  a  view  of  promoting  an  emulation  in 

*  Interim  dvx  miniftrae  nigrte  exfpe&ant  (oris,  ut  notitiam  liabcant  confummationis  ;  quod  cum  pro 
■Ccrto  cognoveriiiti  cantus  buccinarum,  k  bombardaium  vniilfio  factum  annunciaut. 
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their  youths,  is  one  of  the  very  few  good  inftitutions  which  are  obfervable  among  thefe 
people. 

In  celebrating  the  rite  of  circumcifion,  the  child  is  dreffed  very  fumptuoufly,  and 
carried  on  a  mule,  or,  if  the  parents  are  in  poor  circumftances,  on  an  afs,  accompanied 
with  flags  flying  and  muficians  playing  on  hautboys  and  beating  drums.  In  this 
manner  they  proceed  to  the  mofque,  where  the  ceremony  is  performed. 

When  any  perfon  dies,  a  certain  number  of  women  are  hired  for  the  purpofe  of 
lamentation  (for  the  men  are  feldom  obferved  to  weep  for  the  lofs  of  a  friend),  in  the 
performance  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  grating  to  the  ear,  or  more  unpleafant, 
than  their  frightful  moans  or  rather  howlings:  at  the  fame  time  thefe  mercenary 
mourners  beat  their  heads  and  breafts,  and  tear  their  cheeks  with  their  nails.  The 
bodies  are  ufually  buried  a  few  hours  after  death.  Previous  to  interment  the  corpfe  is 
wafhed  very  clean,  and  fewed  up  in  a  fhroud  compofed  of  feven  pieces  of  fine  linen 
united  together,  with  the  right  hand  under  the  head,  which  is  pointed  towards  Mecca ;  it 
is  carried  on  a  bier  fupported  upon  men's  flioulders  to  the  burying-place,  which  is  always, 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  outfide  of  the  town,  for  they  never  bury  their  dead  in  the 
mofques  or  within  the  bounds  of  an  inhabited  place.  The  bier  is  accompanied  by 
numbers  of  people,  two  abreaft,  who  walk  very  fafl,  calling  upon  God  and  Mahomet, 
and  ringing  hymns  adapted  to  the  occafion.  The  grave  is  made  very  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  the  body  is  depofited  without  any  other 
ceremony  than  ringing  and  praying  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  their  way  to  the  grave. 

They  have  no  tombs  in  this  country,  but  long  and  plain  ftones ;  and  it  is  frequently 
cuftomary  for  the  female  friends  of  the  departed  to  weep  over  their  graves  for  feveral 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  Moors  will  not  allow  Chriftians  or  Jews  to  pafs  over  their 
places  of  interment ;  as  they  have  a  fuperftitious  idea,  which  is  perhaps  more  prevalent 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  than  thofe  who  are  better  informed,  that  the  dead 
fuffer  pain  from  having  their  graves  trodden  upon  by  infidels ;  and  I  recoiled  when  at 
Tangier,  I  received  a  very  fevere  rebuke  from  a  Moor,  for  accidentally  having  paffed 
through  one  of  their  burying-grounds. 

When  a  woman  lofes  her  hufband  flic  mourns  four  months  and  eight  days,  during 
which  period  flie  is  to  wear  no  filver  or  gold  ;  and  if  fhe  happens  to  be  pregnant,  fhe 
is  to  mourn  till  fhe  is  brought  to  bed.  For  the  above  time  the  relations  of  her  late 
hufband  are  obliged  to  fupport  her.  I  could  not  learn  that  any  mourning  was  due 
from  the  hufband  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife  ;  but  it  is  cuftomary,  particularly  among  the 
great  people,  for  a  fon  to  mourn  for  his  father  by  not  {having  his  head  or  any  part  of 
his  beard,  and  by  not  cutting  his  nails  for  a  certain  period. 

When  a  Jew  or  a  Chriftian  is  converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  he  is  immediately 
dreffed  in  a  Moorifh  habit,  and  paraded  round  the  ftreets  on  horfeback,  accompanied 
with  mufic  and  a  great  concourfe  of  people.  He  then  chufes  himfelf  a  Moorifh  name, 
and  fixes  on  a  perfon  who  adopts  him  as  a  child,  and  is  ever  afterwards  called  his 
father.  This  adoption,  however,  is  only  nominal,  for  he  is  by  no  means  bound  to 
fupport  him.  The  new  convert  is  not  allowed  to  marry  any  other  woman  than  a 
negro,  or  the  daughter  of  a  renegado  ;  and  his  descendants  are  not  confidered  as  genuine 
Moors  till  the  fourth  generation. 

The  renegadoes  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  are  principally  Spaniards,  though  there  are 
fome  few  of  other  nations  in  the  country,  who  have  deferted  from  Ceuta  or  Spain,  to 
avoid  the  hand  of  juftice  for  fome  capital  crime  or  mifdemeanor  —  commonly,  indeed, 
murder.  I  met  with  many  of  thefe  people  at  Morocco,  who  frankly  acknowledged 
to  me  that  murder  had  been  the  caufe  of  their  defertion.     Though  the  Emperor  may 
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for  various  reafons  find  it  convenient  to  countenance  renegadoes,  yet  the  Moors  in 
general  fo  thoroughly  detefl  them,  that  they  cannot  be  induced  upon  any  terms  to  allow 
them  to  form  a  part  of  their  fociety. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  fection  than  by  fubmitting  to  the  reader  the  following 
account  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca  and  Guinea,  which  I  received  from  a  genleman 
refident  in  Barbary,  on  whofe  veracity  I  could  place  the  utmoft  confidence. 

Seven  months  before  the  feaft  Aid  de  Cabier,  or  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Mahomet,  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  affemble  at  Fez,  in  order  to  join  the  caravan 
which  at  that  feafon  proceeds  for  Mecca.  They  are  compofed  of  three  claffes  of 
people  :  Firft,  The  mountaineers,  named  brebes  :  Secondly,  The  Moorifh  merchants  : 
and,  Thirdly,  Perfons  in  public  employments,  or  who  are  engaged  about  the  court  of 
the  Emperor.  Thus  religion  and  intereft  confpire  to  draw  together  a  large  and  motley 
groupe,  and  to  induce  them  to  undertake  a  journey  which  is  as  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
as  it  is  expenfive. 

The  firft  clafs  are  not  required  to  afk  permiflion  to  join  the  caravan.  The  fecond 
are  obliged  to  prefent  themfelves  to  their  refpe&ive  governors,  as  well  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  debts  on  their  own  account,  as  on  that  of  their  families,  who  might 
be  fubject  to  be  molefted  by  creditors  during  their  abfence.  If  a  merchant  has  the 
leaft  connection  with  the  court,  it  is  expected  that  he  alfo  prefent  himfelf  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  as  he  feels  difpofed,  grants  or  refufes  him  permiflion  to  enter  upon 
the  journey.  Thofe  of  the  third  clafs  muft  have  an  exprefs  permiflion  from  the 
Emperor,  who  never  allows  any  to  go  whofe  circumftances  will  not  fufficiently  enable 
them  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  pilgrimage. 

As  there  are  two  modes  of  performing  this  pilgrimage,  by  fea  and  by  land,  thofe 
who  prefer  the  former  are  fubjefted  to  an  examination  by  the  governor  of  the  port 
whence  they  embark,  to  fee  that  they  pay  the  freight  of  the  veffel,  and  to  inform  him- 
felf whether  they  have  fufficient  means  to  go  and  return  from  this  facred  object  of 
Mahometan  devotion,  without  being  under  the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  or  being 
fufpected  of  ufing  any  bafe  and  difhonourable  means  of  obtaining  a  fubfiftence.  Thofe 
who  proceed  by  land  are  liable  to  be  examined  alfo,  but  not  fo  rigoroufly  as  the  others, 
the  fhaik  of  the  caravan  having  the  power  to  punifh  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  any 
irregularities. 

The  place  whence  the  caravan  fets  out  by  land,  is  from  Teza,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tedla,  fome  diftance  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  of  Fez,  the  latter  being  the  firft 
place  of  rendezvous.  At  Fez,  the  moft  commercial  city  in  the  whole  empire,  and 
abounding  with  provifions  of  every  defcription,  each  perfon  furnifhes  himfelf  in  the  beft 
manner  he  is  able,  according  to  his  rank  and  circumftances,  with  a  fufficient  fupply  to 
laft  till  he  reaches  Tripoli  or  Tunis  at  leaft. 

This  grand  caravan  is  always  accompanied  by  many  others,  of  which  one  goes  to 
Algiers,  another  to  Tunis,  and  a  third  to  Grand  Cairo,  &c.  Thofe  perfons  who  go 
to  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  afking  permiflion,  as  they  are 
perfons  who  are  accuftomed  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  thofe  two  places  ;  whence  they 
return  with  a  quantity  of  their  refpeftive  manufactures.  The  caps  of  Tunis  are  of 
great  ufe  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  their  filks  alfo  fell  at  a  very  good  price, 
tht  ugh  upon  the  whole  thufe  of  Algiers  are  preferable  for  the  girdles  ufed  by  the 
Moors,  curtains,  womens*  drefs,  and  furniture  for  beds  and  rooms.  The  manufac- 
tures indeed  of  both  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  brought  to  a  greater  perfection  than  thofe 
of  Morocco.  The  merchants  who  go  upon  thefe  expeditions  carry  with  them  ready 
money,  haicks,  and  flippers,  which  are  the  manufactures  of  Morocco,  and  difpofe  of 
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the  two  laft  articles  to  the  Arabs  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who,  though  they  do  not  wear  the  haick  as  a  part  of  their  drefs, 
yet  make  ufe  of  them  for  a  variety  of  other  purpofes. 

Some  time  within  the  firft  fifteen  days  of  the  month  Jumeth  Tenii,  every  proper 
preparation  being  previoufly  made,  the  grand  caravan  fets  off  from  Teza  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  After  having  invoked  the  true  and  fole  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet, 
to  give  every  benediction  to  this  facred  journey,  they  all  meet  near  the  tent  of  the  chief 
conductor,  who  is  named,  in  Arabic,  Scheck  Rebeck,  and  commence  their  devotions  to 
the  found  of  clarinets,  tambours,  &c.  The  unbailed  camels  and  mules  are  then  firft 
put  in  motion,  attended  by  the  cooks,  watermen,  &c.  Next  to  this  party  follow  thofe 
who  travel  on  foot,  either  from  devotion  or  neceffity  ;  to  thefe  is  entrufted  the  care  of 
the  loaded  mules  and  camels.  And  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  thofe  who  are  mounted 
either  on  horfes  or  mules.  The  caravan  is  put  in  motion  at  fun-rife,  flops  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  to  dine,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  the  people  encamp  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  did  at  Teza. 

The  courfe  which  they  take  is  through  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  leaving 
Tremecen,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  to  their  left.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  make  excurfions 
to  the  two  latter  places,  and  afterwards  join  the  caravan.  By  thefe  means  they  are 
enabled  both  to  obtain  a  frefli  fupply  of  provifions  for  themfelves  and  beads,  and  to 
fell  to  the  Arabs  haicks,  flippers  and  old  caps,  for  which  they  ufually  receive  a  very 
good  price  ;  and  the  profits  enable  them  frequently  to  make  advantageous  purchafes  at 
Mecca,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo. 

Upon  their  arrival,  after  a  journey  of  two  months  and  a  half,  at  that  part  of  the 
feacoaft  where  the  tower  of  Salines  is  fituated,  and  which  is  about  half  a  day's  ride 
from  the  city  of  Tripoli,  they  reft  themfelves  ten  days.  At  this  place  all  the  pilgrims 
fupply  themfelves  with  forty  or  fifty  days  provifions,  which  is  generally  fuftkient  to 
fupport  them  to  Alexandria  or  Grand  Cairo  ;  and  on  their  return  they  purchafe  in 
tfie  neighbourhood  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  large  fupply  of  mules,  frequently  giving 
only  twenty-five  hard  dollars  for  what  they  afterwards  fell  in  Morocco  for  eighty  or  an 
hundred. 

From  the  tower  of  Salines  they  continue  their  route  as  far  as  Alexandria  and  Grand 
Cairo,  where  they  furnifli  themfelves,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tripoli,  with  fuf- 
ficient  provifions  lor  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  which  requires  altogether  near 
feven  months  to  accomplifh.  To  thofe  who  undertake  this  journey  for  the  purpofe 
of  trade,  it  generally  anfwers  extremely  well.  By  purchafing  goods  at  one  place, 
and  felling  them  at  another,  they  contrive  to  make  upon  each  fale  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent. 

The  Arabs  from  Fez  as  far  as  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo,  though  a  rude  clafs  of 
people,  are  very  warmly  attached  to  their  religion,  and  on  that  account  give  the 
pilgrims  a  friendly  reception,  furnifhing  them  with  barley,  butter,  eggs,  mutton,  beef, 
&c.  From  that  place,  however,  to  Mecca  the  route  is  not  fd  eafy,  as  the  Arabs, 
inftead  of  the  benefactors,  frequently  become  the  plunderers  of  thefe  holy  travel! 
On  thefe  occafions  they  fpare  nothing,  and  leave  them  not  fo  much  as  the  ncccflaries 
of  life;  particularly  if  they  refufe  the  contributions  which  they  ufually  den. 
permitting  the  caravan  to  pafs  peaceably  through  the  country.  Within  the  laft  feven 
or  eight  years  this  pafiage  is  become  more  dangerous  than  ever.  The  banditti  now 
aflemblc  in  very  confiderable  bodies  in  thefe  deferts,  and  at  certain  pafles  the  trav<  Hers 
may  be  affailed  with  great  advantage.  In  palling  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  for  inlhncc, 
above  Alexandria,  the  caravan  may  be  defeated  by  an  hundred  nun.     Thefe  robbers, 
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therefore,  generally  endeavour  to  pod  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attack  it  in 
this  place. 

Thofe  people  who  carry  on  a  petty  trade  endeavour  to  convert  their  little  (lock  into 
ready  money  upon  their  arrival  at  Mecca ;  where,  with  the  remainder  of  the  caravan, 
and  other  Mahometan  pilgrims,  they  commemorate  by  a  feaft  the  nativity  of  the  great 
prophet  Mahomet,  when  every  perfon  is  obliged  to  facrifice  at  leaft  one  fheep.  It  is 
computed  that  on  this  day,  which  is  the  tenth  of  the  moon  Dalaja,  above  two  millions 
of  fheep  are  flaughtered  at  Mecca. 

After  the  performance  of  this  folemn  rite  the  majority  of  the  travellers  employ 
themfelves  in  laying  out  their  money  to  the  beft  advantage.  Some  purchafe  muffins, 
Levant  filks,  &c. ;  others  effence  of  rofes,  amber,  mufk,  Perfian  filks,  &c. ;  while 
another  part  of  them  fave  their  money  to  lay  it  out  at  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  pur- 
chafe a  good  flock  of  raw  filk,  cottons,  and  manufactured  filks  of  different  kinds.  In 
this  city,  indeed,  every  article  may  be  had  at  nearly  the  fame  price  as  at  Mecca.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  affert,  at  a  moderate  computation,  that  the  value  of  the  articles 
contained  in  one  of  thefe  caravans,  joined  with  the  ready  money,  amounts  to  two 
millions  of  hard  dollars. 

Thofe  perfons  who  proceed  by  fea  join  the  caravan  after  difembarking  at  Alex- 
andria, and  paying  the  freight  of  the  veffel  in  which  they  fet  fail.  On  their  return 
alfo  confiderable  numbers  embark  at  Alexandria,  and  land  at  Tetuan  or  Tangier, 
whence  they  depart  for  their  refpective  homes,  and  fell  the  commodities  they  bring 
with  them  for  perhaps  a  third  more  than  their  original  price.  Others  continue  their 
journey  by  land,  and  add  to  the  riches  brought  from  the  Levant  the  merchandizes 
of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  are  held  in  great  efteem  throughout  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  By  thefe  means  they  double  the  capital  they  provided  themfelves  with  at  firft 
fetting  out. 

It  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  for  a  Chriftian  to  join  one  of  thefe  caravans, 
provided  he  obtained  the  recommendation  and  exprefs  permiffion  of  his  Moorifh 
Majefty,  or  the  fhaik  of  the  caravan,  who  would  take  him  under  his  protection.  This 
obftacle  would  be  ftill  further  removed,  if  the  Chriftian  would  confent  to  wear  the 
Turkifh  habit,  or  drefs  himfelf  in  the  manner  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  at  Grand 
Cairo.  By  thefe  means  he  would  obviate  every  inconvenience  to  which  the  European 
drefs  fubjects  a  traveller,  both  with  refpect  to  the  wild  Arabs,  and  to  the  weak  and 
illiberal  people  of  the  caravan.  As  the  caravan,  however,  does  not  go  far  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  the  object  of  difcovery  would  hardly  be  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  expedition. 

There  are  no  caravans  which  go  directly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  as  dangerous  for  a  Mahometan  as  for  a  Chriftian  to  penetrate  an 
hundred  leagues  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  parts  are  favage,  avaricious,  and  capable  of  committing  any  crime  for  a 
very  trifling  emolument.  A  fatal  proof  of  the  cruelty  of  thefe  Arabs  occurred  in  the 
year  1786,  when  forty  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Mecca,  were  maffacred.  Thefe 
people  demanded  hofpitality  from  the  mountaineers  of  Zamor,  near  Mequinez,  for 
only  one  night  ;  but  as  they  brought  fome  valuable  goods  with  them,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  it  was  owing  to  that  circumftance  that  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

The  country  beyond  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  about  fix  days  journey  to  the  eaft  of 
Morocco,  is  not  even  known,  though  it  is  probable  it  might  be  penetrated  with  fafety, 
provided  the  fame  means  were  ufed  as  are  employed  by  the  caravans  which  go  to  the 
fouth  ;  that  is,  a  fmall  proportion  of  force,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  generofity. 
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There  is  no  particular  caravan  fo  confiderable  for  the  fouth  as  that  which  goes  to 
Mecca.  As  thefe  indeed  are  intended  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  they 
feldom  confifl  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  perhaps  two,  or  at  moft  three 
hundred  perfons,  including  the  muleteers,  camel-drivers,  and  other  fervants.  Some 
of  thefe  caravans  fet  out  from  Morocco,  while  others  go  from  Tarudant,  Fez,  and 
Tetuan.  The  firft  pafs  by  way  of  Domnet,  while  the  others  meet  at  Tafilet,  and 
thence  purfue  their  journey  towards  the  defert.  Thefe  caravans  go  no  further  than 
Tombut,  where  there  are  fome  merchants  of  Morocco  eflablifhed  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  inland  parts  of  Guinea,  where  they  traffic  for  flaves, 
ivory,  gold  duft,  &c.  The  merchandizes  which  the  caravans  carry  from  Morocco, 
Tarudant,  &c.  confifl  of  haicks  and  blue  cloths,  for  which  they  find  a  good  fale 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Mohafres  and  at  Thouat. 

The  city  of  Thouat  is  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  about  thirty  days  journey 
from  Tafilet.  From  Thouat  the  caravans  proceed  diredtly  to  Tombut.  There  is 
much  greater  danger  in  paffing  the  two  deferts  between  Tafilet  and  Thouat,  than 
between  the  latter  place  and  Tombut.  As  the  Arabs  of  the  deferts  are  much  addicted 
to  rapine,  the  caravans  are  obliged  to  make  them  trifling  prefents,  to  enable  them  to 
travel  without  being  molefted.  The  other  Arabs,  who  purchafe  merchandize,  fuch  as 
blue  cloths,  fmall  daggers,  looking-glafles,  &c.  pay  generally  in  return  oftrich- 
feathers  ;  and  this  traffic  is  attended  with  very  tolerable  profits. 

The  articles  which  the  caravans  carry  immediately  to  Tombut,  are  tobacco  and  fait. 
It  is  ncceffary  to  pay  attention  to  what  camels  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpofes  of  carry, 
ing  water  through  the  deferts,  as  in  fome  parts  they  travel  four  and  in  others  nine 
days  without  meeting  with  a  drop  of  water.  It  is  in  a  great  meafure  on  this  account 
that  the  camel  becomes  fo  ufeful  an  animal  in  hot  climates.  Their  ftomachs,  it  is  well 
known,  are  fo  conftructed  as  to  allow  them  to  pafs  many  days  without  food  or  drink. 
In  the  inner  coats  of  their  ftomachs  there  are  a  number  of  little  cells,  in  which  they 
retain  a  large  proportion  of  water  for  a  length  of  time,  nature  having  provided  them 
with  a  method  of  regurgitating  it  when  thirfly.  From  the  fize  of  the  ftomach  alfo  it 
admits  of  a  large  portion  of  food  to  be  taken  in  at  a  time,  to  which  they  have  recourfe 
by  rumination  when  their  appetite  calls  for  a  fupply  of  nourilhment.  Their  owners, 
therefore,  have  only  to  give  them  plenty  of  barley  and  water  at  the  entrance  of  the 
deferts,  and  that  proves  fufficient  to  laft  them  till  a  frefh  fupply  can  be  conveniently 
procured. 

I  In  fe  extraordinary  animals  are  able  to  carry  a  very  great  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  fize,  and  to  perform  very  long  journies  without  much  apparent  fatigue.  They 
are  ufed  both  for  the  purpofes  of  riding  and  carrying  burdens.  Their  nVps  are  very 
long  and  flow,  and  they  are  tradable  and  eafily  managed.  They  are  taught  to  kneel 
down  when  they  are  loaded  ;  and  wiien  ufed  for  the  faddle  arc  entirely  managed  by  a 
fhort  and  thick  flick,  which  both  ferves  the  purpofes  of  bridle  and  whip.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  Barbary  to  fee  three  perfons,  with  furniture  in  proportion,  mounted 
upon  one  camel. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  at  Tombut,  they  exchange  their  tobacco  and  fait 
for  flaves,  gold  duft,  and  ivory,  which  are  brought  thither  from  Guinea.  Four 
thoiiland  flaves  are  fuppofed  to  be  annually  carried  from  Tombut,  great  part  of  whom 
are  fint  to  Mafcar,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  It  but  feldom  happens  that  any  eunuchs  are 
brought  away,  unlefs  by  a  particular  commiiEon  from  the  Emperor  or  fome  of  the 
princes,  no  other  perfon  in  the  country  bein<;  permitted  to  ke  'p  them.  It  is  indeed 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  them  at  all.     The  place  whei>ce  they  are  ufually  brought 
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is  the  kingdom  of  Bambara.  In  Muley  Ifhmacl's  reign  the  number  of  eunuchs  in  the 
empire  of  Morocco  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  feven  hundred ;  but  they  are  now  fo 
reduced,  that  one  hundred  is  the  utmofl  that  could  be  muftered  in  the  whole  empire. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Tombut  for  the  lafl  twenty 
years,  compute  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  tranfported  annually  thither  from  the 
empire  of  Morocco  to  amount  to  at  leaft  a  million  of  hard  dollars  ;  and  the  commodi- 
ties received  in  return,  fuch  as  oftrich-feathers,  ivory,  gold  dud,  amber,  and  Guinea 
fhves,  to  ten  millions ;  two-thirds  of  which  are  carried  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  &c.  The 
flaves  are  purchafed  near  Tombut,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  there  having  been  inftances  of 
a  fine  negro  boy  being  bought  for  fix  pounds  of  fait. 

As  a  proof  that  Chriftians  may  proceed  along  the  fhore  by  land  from  Guinea  to 
Morocco,  two  Frenchmen,  in  the  year  1781,  came  from  Senegal  to  Morocco,  and 
brought  intelligence  of  fome  forts  having  been  taken  from  the  Englifh  on  that  river. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  they  were  provided  with  efcorts  from  one  place 
to  another. 

CHAP.  XII.  —  Summons  to  appear  before  the  Emperor.  —  Admijfion  into  the  Royal 
Harem.  —  Attendance  on  Lalla  Zara.  —  Introduction  to  Lalla  Batoom,  the  chief 
Sultana.  —  Introduction  to  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  Wife  of  the  Emperor  —  her 
Hi/lory.  —  Defcription  of  the  Harem  —  its  Oeconomy.  —  Concubines  of  the  Emperor. 
—  Adventure  and  Altercation  with  one  of  thofe  Ladies.  —  Drefs  of  the  Ladies  in  the 
Harem.  —  Opinion  of  the  Moors  concerning  the  Female  Sex.  —  Emperor's  Children.  — 
Drefs,  Manners,  and  Situation  of  the  Female  Sex  in  Barbary. 

FROM  the  unfuccefsful  efforts  which  I  had  made  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  my 
difpatches,  I  had  begun  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  idea  of  remaining  a  prifoner  at 
Morocco,  when,  to  my  great  furprize,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  time  of 
the  prince's  departure,  His  Moorifh  Majefty  fent  to  me  in  particular  hafte  to  repair -to 
the  palace. 

Upon  receiving  this  menage  my  bcft  hopes  were  excited.  I  naturally  expected  an 
immediate  emancipation,  as  it  is  neceflary  that  every  ftranger  fhould  fee  the  Emperor 
previous  to  his  departure  ;  and  I  flew  to  the  palace  with  all  the  alacrity  which  fuch  an 
expectation  was  certain  to  infpire.  What  then  was  my  aftonifhment,  when,  upon  my 
arrival  at  the  palace,  a  meflenger  brought  orders  from  the  Emperor,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  I  fhould  immediately  examine  one  of  his  fultanas  who  was  indifpofed, 
and  in  the  afternoon  return  with  proper  medicines,  and  at  the  fame  time  report  my 
opinion  on  her  cafe  to  His  Majefty. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  difappointment  or  furprize  were  the  predominant  emotion 
in  my  mind  on  receiving  this  order.  After  the  prejudices  which  from  his  diflike  to 
the  Englifh,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  internal  medicines,  the  Emperor  was 
known  to  have  entertained  againfl  me,  and  after  having  detained  me  at  Morocco  for 
fuch  a  length  of  time,  with  no  apparent  view  but  that  of  manifefting  his  contempt  of 
me  as  an  Englifhman,  it  appeared  unaccountable  that  he  fhould  give  orders  for  my 
admiffion  into  the  harem,  where,  in  addition  to  the  former  objections,  there  were  alfo 
fome  flill  ftronger  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moors  ;  as  the  admiffi.m  of  one  of  our  fex  into 
that  facred  depofitory  of  female  charms  was  almoft  unprecedented,  and  I  believe  totally 
fo  with  refpect  to  the  harem  of  the  Emperor. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  with  Mis  Imperial  Majefty  for  the  violation  of 
Moorifh  decorum  in  this  inftance,  I  did  not  conceive  that  1  had  much  reafon  to  rejoice 
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at  the  event.  1  had  already  experienced  too  much  ingratitude  from  the  prince,  as  well 
as  too  much  ungenerous  treatment  from  the  Emperor,  to  encourage  me  to  undertake 
any  future  engagement  of  the  kind  in  this  country  ;  and  the  difficulties  and  prejudices 
which  from  experience  I  knew  I  had  to  encounter,  when  employed  in  my  profeffional 
line  by  the  Moors,  united  to  the  uncertainty  of  removing  the  lady's  complaint,  ren- 
dered it  altogether  not  very  fafe  to  adminilter  my  advice  under  fuch  difadvantageous 
circumflances ;  and  even  that  curiofity  which  would  naturally  be  excited  in  moft 
perfons  on  fuch  an  occafion,  was  not  fufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  this  new  employ- 
ment. 

Unfortunately  in  this  dilemma  I  had  very  little  time  allowed  me  to  determine,  fincc 
the  meffenger  was  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  the  gate  of  the  harem.  My  embarraff- 
ment,  however,  continued  only  for  a  fhort  period  ;  for  I  foon  recollected  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  oppofe  the  Emperor's  order.  I  therefore  deferred  giving  a  decifive  anfwer 
till  I  had  feen  my  patient,  and  made  myfelf  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  her 
complaint. 

The  public  and  ufual  entrance  to  the  harem  is  through  a  very  large  arched  door- 
way, guarded  on  the  outfide  by  ten  body  guards,  which  leads  to  a  lofty  hall,  where 
the  captain  or  alcaide,  with  a  guard  of  feventeen  eunuchs,  are  ported.  No  perfon  is 
admitted  into  this  hall,  but  thole  who  are  known  to  have  bufinefs  in  the  harem. 

The  Emperor's  order  being  delivered  on  the  outfide  of  the  door  to  the  alcaide,  I 
was  immediately,  with  my  interpreter,  conducted  into  the  harem,  by  one  of  the  negro 
eunuchs.  Upon  entering  the  court  into  which  the  womens'  apartments  open,  I  dif- 
covered  a  motley  groupe  of  concubines,  domeftics,  and  negro  flaves,  who  were 
varioufly  employed.  Thofe  of  the  firft  defcription  had  formed  themfelves  into  circles, 
feated  on  the  ground  in  the  open  court,  and  were  apparently  engaged  in  converfation. 
—  The  domeftics  and  flaves  were  partly  employed  in  needle-work,  and  partly  in  pre- 
paring their  cufcofoo.  My  appearance  in  the  court,  however,  foon  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, and  a  confiderable  number  of  them,  upon  obferving  me,  unacquainted  with  the 
means  by  which  I  had  been  admitted  into  the  harem,  retreated  with  the  utmoft  pre- 
cipitancy into  their  apartments,  while  others  more  courageous  approached,  and 
enquired  of  my  black  attendant  who  I  was,  and  by  whofe  orders  he  had  brought  me 
thither. 

The  moment  it  was  known  that  I  was  of  the  medical  profeffion,  parties  of  them 
were  detached  to  inform  thofe  who  had  fled  that  I  was  fent  in  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  to  attend  Lalla  Zara,  my  intended  patient's  name,  and  requefting  of  them 
to  come  back  and  look  at  the  Chriftian.  Seranio  tibib !  Chriftian  do&or  !  refounded 
from  one  end  of  the  harem  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  minutes  I  was  fo 
completely  furrounded  by  women  and  children,  that  I  was  unable  to  move  a  fingle 
ftep. 

Every  one  of  them  appeared  folicitous  to  find  out  fome  complaint  on  which  fhe 
might  confult  me,  and  thofe  who  had  not  ingenuity  enough  to  invent  one,  obliged 
me  to  feel  their  pulfe;  and  were  highly  difpleafed  if  I  did  not  evince  my  excellence 
in  my  prokffion  by  the  difcovery  of  fome  ailment  or  other.  All  of  them  feemed  fo 
urgent  to  be  attended  to  at  the  fame  time,  that  while  I  was  feeling  the  pulfe  of  one, 
others  were  behind,  pulling  my  coat  and  intreating  me  to  examine  their  complaints, 
while  a  third  party  were  upbraiding  me  for  not  paying  them  the  fame  attention.  Their 
ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  at  all  correlpond  with  thole  of  our  European  laJies.  for  they 
exhibited  the  beauties  of  their  limbs  and  form  with  a  degree  of  freedom  that  in  any 
1 5  other 
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other  country  would  have  been  thought  indecent ;  and  their  converfation  was  equally 
unreftrained. 

This  apparent  laxity  of  conduct  in  the  Moorifh  ladies  does  not  proceed  from  a 
depravity  in  principle.  As  the  female  fex  in  this  country  are  not  entrufted  with  the 
guardianfhip  of  their  own  honour,  there  is  no  virtue  in  referve.  A  depraved  educa- 
tion even  ferves  to  corrupt  inftead  of  to  reftrain  them.  They  are  not  regarded  as 
rational  or  moral  agents  ;  they  are  only  confidered  as  beings  created  entirely  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  pleafure  of  man.  To  excite  the  paffions,  and  to  do  and  fay  every 
thing  which  may  inflame  a  licentious  imagination,  become  therefore  neceffary  accom- 
plifhments  in  the  female  fex,  and  their  manners  and  conduit  naturally  affume  a  caft 
totally  different  from  thofe  of  women  in  a  more  refined  and  more  liberal  ftate  of  fociety. 
In  thofe  inflances  to  which  I  refer,  they  were  not  confcious  of  trefpaffing  the  limits 
of  decency ;  and  in  others  they  manifefted  a  fingular  attention  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  decorum.  When  I  requefted  to  fee  the  tongues  of  fome  patients  who 
complained  of  feverifh  fymptoms,  they  refufed  to  comply,  confidering  it  as  inconfiftent 
with  their  modefty  and  virtue  ;  fome  of  them  indeed  laughed  at  the  angularity  of  the 
requeft,  and  attributed  it  either  to  an  impertinent  curiofity,  or  an  inclination  to  impofe 
on  their  understandings. 

As  the  number  of  my  patients  continued  to  increafe  rather  than  to  diminifh,  there 
appeared  but  little  profpect  of  an  introduction  to  the  fultana  Lalla  Zara,  whom  I  was 
firft  directed  to  attend,  in  any  reafonable  time.  The  eunuch,  however,  wearied  out  with 
waiting,  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  authority  which  his  natural  effeminacy  would  admit 
of  in  obliging  them  to  difperfe,  and  which  was  fo  far  effectual  at  leaft  as  to  allow  me 
room  to  pafs,  though  this  female  crowd  ftill  followed  me  till  I  had  nearly  reached  the 
lady's  apartment. 

From  the  firft  court  into  which  I  had  been  introduced  I  paffed  through  two  or  three 
fimilar,  till  I  at  length  arrived  at  the  chamber  of  my  intended  patient.  I  was  here 
detained  a  little  time  in  the  court,  till  my  patient  and  her  apartment  were  ready  to  receive 
me.  Upon  my  entrance  I  found  the  lady  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  mattrefs  placed 
upon  the  floor,  and  covered  with  fine  linen,  with  twelve  white  and  negro  attendants, 
feated  on  the  floor  alfo,  in  different  parts  of  the  chamber.  A  round  cufliion  was 
placed  for  me  next  to  the  lady,  on  which  I  was  defired  to  be  feated.  I  fhould  have 
remarked,  that,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  that  none  of  the  Emperor's  women 
difguifed  their  faces  in  the  manner  which  I  had  experienced  in  the  prince's  harem,  but  I 
faw  them  all  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  if  I  had  been  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  an 
European. 

Lalla  Zara  *,  who  was  of  Moorifh  parents,  was  about  eight  years  ago  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplifhments  ;  on  which  account  fhe  was  then  in  every  refpect 
the  favourite  wife  of  the  Emperor.  So  dangerous  a  pre-eminence  could  not  be  enjoyed 
without  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  females  whofe  charms  were  lefs  confpicuous ;  and 
who,  befides  the  mortification  of  having  a  lefs  lhare  of  beauty,  experienced  alfo  the  dif- 
grace  of  being  deferted  by  their  lord. 

Determined  to  effect  her  ruin,  they  contrived  to  mix  fome  poifon  (mod  probably 
arfenic)  in  her  food,  and  conducted  the  deteftable  plot  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs, 
that  it  was  not  perceived  till  the  deleterious  drug  had  began  its  baneful  operations.  She 
was  feized  with  mod  violent  fpafms  and  a  continual  vomiting  ;  and  had  fhe  not  been 
poffcffed  of  an  uncommonly  ftrong  conftitution,  fhe  muft  immediately  have  fallen  a 

•  Lalli  fignifies  lady  cr  miftrcfs,  but  is  only  applied  in  this  country  to  the  fultanas. 
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victim  to  the  machinations  of  her  rivals.  After  a  fevere  druggie,  however,  between 
life  and  death,  the  effects  of  the  poifon  in  fome  degree  abated  ;  but  it  left  the  unhappy 
lady  in  a  ftate  of  dreadful  debility  and  irritation,  and  particularly  in  the  ftomach,  from 
which  it  was  not  perhaps  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  extricate  her.  Her  beauty  too, 
the  fatal  caufe  of  her  misfortune,  was  completely  deftroyed,  and  her  enemies,  though 
difappointed  in  their  aim  of  deftroying  her  life,  yet  enjoyed  the  malignant  triumph  of 
feeing  thole  charms  which  had  excited  their  uneafinefs  reduced  below  the  ftandard  of 
ordinary  women. 

When  I  faw  her,  fhe  had  fuch  a  weaknefs  of  digedion,  that  every  fpecies  of  food 
which  fhe  took,  after  remaining  a  few  hours  on  her  ftomach,  was  returned  perfectly 
crude  and  undigefh  d.  As  (he  did  not  receive  proper  nourifhment,  her  body  had  wafted 
away  to  a  fhadow,  and  her  frame  was  in  fo  weak  a  ftate,  as  not  to  allow  her  to  walk 
without  affiftance.  Her  complexion  was  entirely  altered.  Her  Ikin,  from  being  natu- 
rally clear  and  fair,  as  I  was  informed,  was  changed  to  a  fickly  brown,  which,  joined 
to  a  ruined  fet  of  teeth,  and  a  ghaftly  countenance,  had  effaced  every  trace  of  that 
beauty,  which  (he  before  might  have  poffeffed.  Upon  my  firft  entering  her  apart- 
ment, though  from  my  profellion  accuftomed  to  behold  objects  of  diftrefs  and  mifery, 
yet  I  was  fo  forcibly  (truck  with  her  unhappy  fituation  and  wretched  appearance,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  the  fortitude  of  which  I  was  mafter,  to  avoid  the  difcovery  of 
my  feelings. 

Lalla  Zara  was  at  this  time  about  fix-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  though  in  [o 
weak  a  ftate,  had  two  beautiful  young  children  ;  the  firft  was  in  its  fixth  year,  and  the 
youngeft,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  a  wet-nurfe,  was  very  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  old.  1  was  quite  aftonifhed  to  obferve  fuch  ftrong  and  apparently  healthy- 
children,  the  offspring  of  a  mother  whofe  conftitution  was  fo  dreadfully  impaired.  It 
was  certainly,  however,  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  for  Lalla  Zara  that  fhe  had 
thefe  children  ;  fince  by  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  cannot  divorce  his  wife  provided 
fhe  bear  him  children ;  fo  that  though  the  Emperor  took  very  little  notice  of  this 
poor  lady,  yet  he  was,  for  the  above  reafon,  obliged  to  maintain,  both  herfelf  and  her 
offspring. 

From  the  wretched  fituation  in  which  I  have  defcribed  this  unfortunate  female,  it  is 
cafy  to  conceive  that  her  fpirits  muft  revive  at  the  molt  diftant  profpedt  of  procuring 
relief  in  her  difagreeable  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  cafe.  She  received  me  with 
all  that  fatisfaction  which  hope,  united  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  mod  naturally 
in  fj 'ires. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  the  predicament  in  which  I  felt  myfelf  was,  I  mud 
confefs,  molt  truly  embarrafling.  It  was  one  of  thofc  unpleafant  fituations,  in  which 
duty  and  intereft  are  completely  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  or  rather  when  the  fym- 
pathetic  feelings  (land  oppofed  to  perfonal  fafety.     Humanity  pointed  out  to  me  that  it 

my  duty  to  relieve  her  ifpoffible;  on  the  other  ham!,  felf-prefervation  no  ! 
ftrongly  dictated,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  my  fafety  and  happinefs  to  embrace 
the  firft  opportunity  of  leaving  a  country  where  I  exifted  in  the  molt  critical  and  mod 
difagreeable  fituation.  Both  thefe  fentiments  for  fome  time  preffed  equally  on  my 
mind,  and  left  meat  a  lofs  how  to  determine.  I  at  length,  however,  fixed  on  a  middle 
plan  of  conduct,  which  appeared  likely  to  effect  the  fafety  of  the  lady,  without  endanger. 
ing  my  own.  '1  his  was,  to  give  a  proper  courfe  of  medicines  a  fair  trial  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  then,  if  the  lead  profpecl  of  amendment  fhould  appear  in  confequence  of  them,  I 
could  leave  her  more,  with  fuch  directions  as  might  enable  her  to  me  them  without 
medical  attendance, 
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This  plan  I  conceived  it  mod  prudent  not  to  communicate  immediately  to  my  patient : 
I  therefore,  without  affording  her  any  very  flattering  hopes  of  a  cure,  affured  her,  that 
I  would  ufe  every  means  with  which  I  was  acquainted  for  the  reftoration  of  her  confti- 
tution.  Contrary  to  mod  other  Moorifh  females,  I  found  Lalla  Zara  in  every  refpe£t 
affable  and  polite ;  though  deprived  of  her  health,  fhe  retained  her  natural  vivacity, 
and  with  the  ravages  of  her  inveterate  malady  fhe  ftill  remained  a  pleafmg  and  an 
interefting  character. 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  my  leave  of  Lalla  Zara,  when  a  female  meffenger 
appeared  to  requefl  my  attendance  upon  Laila  Batoom,  who,  from  the  priority  of  her 
marriage,  is  called  the  firft  wife  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  more  properly  entitled  to  the 
denomination  of  Sultana  than  any  of  the  others. 

As  the  Emperor  had  given  directions  for  my  admiflion  to  Lalla  Zara  only,  and  as 
I  foon  perceived  that  the  eunuch  regarded  me  with  the  moft  jealous  eye,  I  muft  con- 
fefs  that,  however  my  curiofity  might  be  excited,  yet  when  foliated  to  vifit  the  other 
ladies,  I  could  not  help  feeling  fome  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  which  I  incurred 
by  tranfgreffing  the  Emperor's  order.  On  the  other  hand,  I  reflected,  that  both  the 
eunuch  and  the  women  would  be  equally  involved  in  the  confequences  of  a  difcovery  ; 
the  firft  for  conducting  me,  and  the  others  for  admitting  me  into  their  apartments  ;  and 
therefore  that  it  was  as  much  their  intereft  as  mine  to  be  cautious,  as  well  in  preventing 
the  circumftance  from  reaching  the  Emperor's  ears,  as  in  not  receiving  me  in  their 
apartments  at  a  time  when  he  was  likely  to  enter  the  harem.  All  thefe  arguments, 
united  to  the  defire  which  I  felt  to  avail  myfelf  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
a  place  where  no  European  had  ever  before  been  admitted,  had  fo  much  weight,  that 
my  objections  were  fpeedily  removed. 

I  found  Lalla  Batoom  to  be  a  perfect  Moorifh  beauty  ;  fhe  was  moft  immoderately 
fat,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  round  and  prominent  cheeks  which  were  painted 
a  deep  red,  fmall  black  eyes,  and  a  vifage  completely  guiltlefs  of  expreffion.  She  was 
fitting  upon  a  mattrafs  on  the  floor,  which,  as  ufual,  was  covered  with  fine  white  linen, 
and  fhe  was  furrounded  with  a  large  party  of  concubines,  whom  I  was  informed  fhe 
had  invited  to  be  her  vifitors  on  the  occafion.  Her  room  bore  a  much  greater  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  than  that  of  Lalla  Zara,  and  fhe  was  indulged  with  a  whole  fquarc 
to  herfelf. 

As  foon  as  I  entered  her  apartment,  Lalla  Batoom  requefted  of  me  to  be  feated 
clofe  by  her  fide,  and  to  feel  her  pulfe.  Her  complaint  was  a  flight  cold,  of  which 
an  unconquerable  defire  of  feeing  me  had  moft  probably  been  the  occafion.  As  foon 
as  I  had  felt  her  pulfe,  and  pronounced  my  opinion,  I  was  employed  in  going  through 
the  fame  ceremony  with  all  the  other  ladies  in  the  room,  who  defired  I  would  acquaint 
them  with  all  their  complaints,  without  any  further  enquiries.  From  the  great  experience 
which  I  had  acquired  in  this  kind  of  practice  at  Tarudant,  and  from  the  knowledge  which 
I  had  attained  of  their  complaints,  which  in  general  proceeded  from  too  violent  an  attack 
upon  the  cofcofoo,  I  was  enabled  to  make  no  defpicable  figure  in  this  myfterious  art, 
and  was  very  fuccefsful  in  my  opinions. 

From  the  fubject  of  their  own  health,  the  converfation  prefently  changed  to  criti- 
cifms  upon  my  drefs.  There  was  not  a  fingle  part  of  it  which  was  not  examined,  and 
commented  on  with  their  ufual  loquacity.  My  interpreter  was  then  atked  if  I  was  a 
married  man,  and  if  fo,  whether  I  had  brought  my  wife  with  me,  with  a  variety  of 
equally  important  qudtions.  In  the  mid  ft  of  this  converfation,  tea  was  introduced, 
though  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  fmall  tea-board,  with  four  very  fhort 
feet,  fupplied  the  place  of  a  table,  and  held  the  tea  equipage.     The  cups  were  about  the 
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fize  of  large  walnut-fhells,  of  the  very  bed  Indian  china,  and  of  which  a  very  confidcr- 
able  number  was'drank. 

After  I  had  concluded  my  vifit  to  the  Queen  of  the  harem,  I  was  next  conducted 
to  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  wife  of  the  Emperor,  whom  I  found  to  be  what  would 
be  termed  in  Europe  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  woman.  She  is  a  native  of  Genoa, 
and  was,  with  her  mother,  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  whence  they  became 
the  Emperor's  captives.  At  that  period,  though  but  eight  years  of  age,  her  perfonal 
charms  were  fo  very  promifing  and  attractive,  that  they  induced  the  Emperor  to 
order  her  to  be  taken  forcibly  from  her  mother,  and  placed  in  his  harem,  where, 
though  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  every  means  where  in  vain  employed  to  entice  her 
to  change  her  religion,  till  at  length  the  Emperor  threatened  to  pull  up  every  hair  of 
her  head  by  the  roots  if  ihe  defifted  any  longer  j  and  fhe  then  found  herfelf  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  his  inclinations. 

After  remaining  fome  time  in  the  character  of  a  concubine,  the  Emperor  married 
her ;  and  from  her  great  beauty,  addrefs,  and  fuperior  mental  accomplifhments,  (he 
foon  gained  his  beft  affections,  which  (he  ever  after  poffeffed.  She  had,  indeed,  fo 
much  influence  over  him,  that  though  he  was  naturally  of  a  very  ftubborn  difpofition, 
fhe  was  never  known  to  fail  in  any  favour  (he  folicited,  provided  fhe  perfevered  in  her 
requeft. 

When  I  faw  her  fhe  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  her  perfon  rather  corpulent, 
and  her  face  was  diftinguifhed  by  that  expreflive  beauty  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  women.  Her  addrefs  was  pleafing,  and  her  behaviour  polite  and  attentive.  In 
the  harem,  from  her  accomplifhments  in  reading  and  writing  well  the  Arabic  language, 
fhe  was  confidered  by  the  other  females  as  a  fuperior  being. 

From  the  circumltance  of  being  taken  fo  young  into  the  harem,  fhe  had  nearly 
forgotten  her  native  language,  and  could  only  converfe  fluently  in  Arabic,  having 
but  a  diftant  recollection  of  the  events  which  firft  brought  her  into  her  prefent  fituation. 
She,  however,  informed  me  that  we  were  brother  and  filter  fa  common  phrafe  ufed 
by  the  Moors  to  exprefs  the  affinity  which  Chriftians  bear  to  each  other  in  a  religious 
fenfe),  and  had  difcernment  enough  to  obferve  that  fhe  was  among  a  very  uncouth  and 
ignorant  people.  She  added,  that  her  mother,  whom  I  had  afterwards  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  at  a  Venetian  merchant's  houfe  at  Mamora,  was  ftill  a  Chriflian,  though  fhe 
herfelf  was  no  longer  fuch,  and  that  fhe  hoped  1  would  vifit  her  every  time  I  came  to 
the  harem. 

Her  complaint  was  a  fcorbutic  affection  of  the  gums,  which  threatened  the  lofs 
of  fome  of  her  front  teeth.  This  circumftance  gave  her  the  greateft  uneafmefs,  as 
fhe  was  fearful  it  might  disfigure  her  other  features,  and  by  that  means  caufe  an 
abatement  in  the  affection  of  the  Emperor.  On  this  account  fhe  was  extremely 
anxious  to  have  my  advice,  though  when  I  was  in  her  apartment  fhe  always  expe- 
rienced the  ftrongeft  apprehenfions  left  my  attendance  on  her  fhould  come  to  the 
Emperor's  knowledge,  which  might  be  attended  with  the  moft  ferious  confequences 
to  us  both. 

Lalla  Zara,  owing  to  her  bad  ftate  of  health,  and  the  confequent  ruin  of  her  perfonal 
charms,  had  long  been  neglected  by  the  Emperor,  who,  moft  probably,  admitted  of 
my  attendance  on  her  more  for  the  fake  of  exonerating  himfelf  from  her  conffant 
importunities  to  fee  me  (for  it  was  a  confiderable  time  before  fhe  could  gain  his  confent) 
fhan  from  any  great  anxiety  on  his  part  for  her  recovery.  With  refpect  to  a  perfon  of 
fttch  a  defcription,  it  was  perhaps  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Emperor  by  whom 
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flie  was  feen  or  known,  and  therefore  there  was  no  ground  for  that  jealoufy  to  which 
the  Moors  in  general  are  fo  notorioufly  addicted. 

Lalla  Douyaw  was  very  differently  fituated.  She  was  in  the  bloom  of  health  and 
beauty,  with  all  thofe  exterior  accomplishments  which  were  likely  to  excite  the 
raoft  ardent  paffion  ;  and  indeed  the  Emperor's  attachment  to  her  was  unexampled. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  when  we  confider  with  what  caution  the  Moors  in 
general  endeavour  to  prevent  any  foreign  intercourfe  with  their  women,  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  the  Emperor  would  relifh  the  idea  of  an  European  in  par- 
ticular being  admitted  frequently,  and  almoft  alone,  to  this  firft  object  of  his  deareft 
affections. 

Lalla  Douyaw,  however,  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  detection,  enjoined  her 
female  flaves  to  be  particularly  affiduous  to  inform  her  when  there  was  the  fmalleft 
reafon  for  an  alarm  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  (lie  was  continually  making  prefents 
to  the  eunuch  who  attended  me,  cautioning  him  at  the  fame  time  not  to  intimate  to 
any  perfon  out  of  the  harem  that  I  had  been  admitted  into  her  apartment.  She  fo  far 
gained  an  afcendancy  over  him,  that  I  have  frequently  remained  with  her  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  converting  upon  European  cuftoms ;  and  though  (lie  knew  but  little  of 
them,  yet  the  fubjedt  always  feemed  to  afford  her  the  higheft  pleafure.  As  foon  as 
fhe  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  for  me  to  remain  any  longer,  fhe  requested  of  me 
to  go,  but  with  a  promife  to  call  upon  her  the  next  time  I  vifited  the  harem.  Her 
apprehenfion  of  a  difcovery  was  not  confined  to  the  chance  of  an  alarm  from  the 
Emperor,  or  from  the  perfidy  of  the  eunuch  ;  it  was  likewife  extended  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  other  women  in  the  harem,  who  might  probably  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  her  ruin.  It  was,  however,  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  us 
both,  that  by  molt  of  them  admitting  me  into  their  apartments,  it  was  equally  their 
intereft  to  be  filent,  fince  a  difcovery  of  the  one  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  detection  of 
the  others. 

The  fourth  wife,  who  is  daughter  to  an  Englifh  renegado,  and  mother  to  the  reign- 
ing Emperor,  being  at  Eez  at  the  time  when  I  vifited  the  harem,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing. 

When  I  waited  on  the  Emperor  in  confequence  of  my  vifit  to  the  harem,  I  was 
honoured  with  quite  a  private  audience  ;  for  he  received  me  in  the  court  clofe  to  his 
houfe,  where  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  be  prefent  while  the  Emperor  is  there,  but  a  few 
pages,  and  the  people  who  immediately  belong  to  his  carriage. 

The  Sovereign  was  in  an  open  four-wheeled  carriage,  hung  very  low,  of  a  fize  juft 
large  enough  to  admit  one  perfon,  and  drawn  by  the  fons  of  four  Spanilh  renegadoes. 
As  foon  as  I  was  obferved  by  him,  His  Majefty  ordered  me  with  my  interpreter  to 
approach,  and  carry  him  the  medicines,  defiring  me  to  tafte  them  before  him,  to 
convince  him,  I  imagine,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  was  improper.  He 
then  examined  them  with  great  attention,  and  ordered  me  to  explain  to  him  what  they 
were,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  expected  to  act.  When  required  to  give  my 
opinion  concerning  the  cafe  of  my  patient,  I  informed  His  Majefty,  that  the  Sultana's 
complaint  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  require  a  very  long  courfe  of  medicines,  but 
which  I  apprehended  it  would  not  be  ncceffary  to  change  ;  that  therefore  I  propofed 
to  attend  her  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  leave  her  a  proper  fupply,  with  fuch  directions 
as  might  enable  her  to  take  them  almoft  with  the  fame  advantage  as  if  I  was  prefent.  I 
added,  that  I  had  received  orders  from  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  to  return  to  the 
garrifon  immediately,  which  if  I  difobeyed  I  fhould  certainly  lole  a  very  good  employ- 
ment •>  and  that,  as  I  was  convinced  of  the  Emperor's  kind  intentions  towards  me,  by 
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the  promifes  which  he  had  made  at  my  firft  audience,  I  was  perfuaded  His  Majefty 
would  not  detain  me  a  day  longer  than  the  period  I  mentioned.  In  reply,  the  Emperor 
faid,  that  he  only  wifhed  me  to  attend  the  Sultana  tor  about  ten  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  if  the  medicines  proved  likely  to  be  ufeful,  I  fnould  then  leave  her  a  proper 
fupply,  and  he  would  fend  me  home  (to  ufe  his  expreflion)  upon  a  fine  horfe.  He 
then  gave  orders  to  his  prime  minifter  to  pay  me  ten  hard  dollars  as  a  prefent  ;  and 
commanded  that  free  admittance  mould  be  granted  me  into  the  royal  harem,  whenever 
I  thought  it  neceffary. 

The  harem,  as  I  before  obferved,  forms  a  part  of  the  palace  or  feraglio,  without  any 
other  immediate  communication  with  it  than  a  private  door,  ufed  only  by  the  Emperor 
himfelf. 

The  apartments,  which  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  are  fquare,  very  lofty,  and  four 
of  them  enclofe  a  fpacious  fquare  court,  into  which  they  open  by  means  of  large 
folding-doors.  Thefe,  as  in  other  Moorifh  houfes,  which  in  general  have  no  windows, 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  admitting  light  into  the  apartments.  In  the  centre  of  thefe 
courts,  which  are  floored  with  blue  and  white  chequered  tiling,  is  a  fountain,  fup- 
plied  by  pipes  from  a  large  refervoir  on  the  outfide  of  the  palace,  which  ferves  for 
the  frequent  ablutions  recommended  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  well  as  for  other 
purpofes. 

The  whole  of  the  harem  confifts  of  about  twelve  of  thefe  fquare  courts,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  narrow  paffages,  which  afford  a  free  accefs  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  and  of  which  all  the  women  are  allowed  to  avail  themlelves. 

The  apartments  are  ornamented  externally  with  beautiful  carved  wood,  much  fuperior 
to  any  I  have  ever  lien  in  Europe,  as  well  for  the  difficulty  of  the  workmanfhip,  as 
for  the  tafte  with  which  it  is  fmifhed.  In  the  infide  mod  of  the  rooms  are  hung, 
with  rich  damafk  of  various  colours ;  the  floors  are  covered  with  beautiful  carpets, 
and  there  are  mattrefles  difpofed  at  different  diftances  for  the  purpofes  of  fitting  and 
fleeping. 

Befides  thefe,  the  apartments  are  furnifhed  at  each  extremity  with  an  elegant 
European  mahogany  bedffead,  hung  with  damafk,  having  on  it  feveral  mattrefles 
placed  one  over  the  other,  which  are  covered  with  various  coloured  filks ;  but  thefe 
beds  are  merely  placed  there  to  ornament  the  room.  In  all  the  apartments  without 
exception  the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and  painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  fome, 
were  large  and  valuable  looking-glafles,  hung  on  different  parts  of  the  walls.  In 
others,  clocks  and  watches  of  different  fizes,  in  glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  fome  of  the  apartments  I  obferved  a  projection  from  the  wall,  which 
reached  about  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  on  which  were  placed  feveral  mattrefles  over 
each  other,  and  each  covered  with  filks  of  different  colours.  Above  and  below  this 
projection  the  wall  was  hung  with  pieces  of  fattin,  velvet,  and  damafk,  of  different 
colours,  ornamented  on  each  edge  with  a  broad  ftrip  of  black  velvet,  which  was  em- 
broidered in  iis  centre  with  gold. 

The  whole  harem  was  under  the  management  of  the  principal  Sultana  Lalla  Batoom  : 
that  is  in  general  Jhe  was  diUinguifhed  by  the  title  of  miilrcl's  of  the  harem,  without 
having  any  particular  controul  over  the  women.  This  lady  and  Lalla  Douyaw,  the 
favourite,  were  indulged  with  a  whole  fquare  to  thcmfclvcs  ;  but  Lalla  Zara,  and  all 
the  concubines  were  only  allowed  each  a  (ingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  leparate  daily  allowance  from  the  Emperor,  proportioned  to 
the  eftimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  him.  Out  of  this  they  were  expected 
to  furnifh   themfelves   with   every  article  of    which  they   might    be  in  want  ;    the 
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harem  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a  place  where  fo  many  diftinct  lodgers  have 
apartments  without  paying  for  them,  and  the  principal  Sultana  is  the  miftrefs  of 
the  whole. 

The  daily  allowance  which  each  woman  received  from  the  Emperor  for  her  fub- 
fiftence  was  very  trifling  indeed.  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  Sultana,  had  very  little 
more  than  half-a-crown  Englifh  per  diem,  and  the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  mull 
be  allowed,  that  the  Emperor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money,  drefs,  and 
trinkets ;  but  this  could  never  be  fufficient  to  fupport  the  number  of  domeftics  and 
other  expences  they  mud  incur.  Their  greateft  dependance,  therefore,  was  on  the 
prefents  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans  and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and 
who  employed  their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  favour  from  the  Emperor. 
Nor  had  the  monarch  fufficient  delicacy  to  difcourage  this  mode  of  negotiation.  He 
well  knew  that  if  his  women  had  not  obtained  fupplies  by  other  means,  they  muft 
have  had  recourfe  to  his  purfe ;  and  as  he  had  taken  too  good  precautions  to  allow 
any  mifchief  to  arife  from  this  cuftom,  he  was  always  well  pleafed  to  have  bufinefs 
tranfa&ed  through  that  channel.  Ambafiadors,  confuls,  and  merchants  indeed,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  court,  perfectly  knew  that  this  was  always  the 
moft  fuccefsful  mode  that  could  be  adopted.  As  an  illuflration  of  this  aflertion,  when 
I  was  at  Morocco,  a  Jew,  deiirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advantageous  favour  from  the 
Emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a  long  time  unfuccefsfully  foliciting,  fent  to  all  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very  confiderable  amount ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  all  went  in  a  body  to  the  Emperor,  and  immediately  obtained 
the  wiflied-for  conceffion. 

The  ladies  feparately  furniffi  their  own  rooms,  hire  their  own  domeflics,  and  in 
fa£t,  do  what  they  pleaie  in  the  harem ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  exprefs  order  from  the  Emperor,  who  very  feldom  grants  them  that  favour,  except 
when  they  are  to  be  removed  from  one  palace  to  another.  In  that  cafe  a  party  of 
foldiers  is  difpatched  a  little  diftance  before  them,  to  difperfe  the  male  paffengers  in 
particular,  and  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  their  being  feen.  This  previous  ftep  being 
taken,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  tied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards 
thefe  miferable  females  cover  themfclves  entirely  with  their  haicks,  and  either 
mount  mules,  which  they  ride  like  men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare 
carriage  or  litter,  conftrufled  for  this  purpofe,  which  by  its  lattice-work  allows  them 
to  fee  without  being  feen.  In  this  manner  they  fet  off"  under  the  charge  of  a  guard 
of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey,  and  fometimes  a  walk  within  the  bounds  of  the 
palace,  with  which  they  are,  however,  feldom  indulged,  is  the  only  exercife  they  are 
permitted  to  take. 

The  Emperor's  harem  confided  of  between  fixty  and  a  hundred  females,  befides 
their  domeftics  and  flaves,  which  were  very  numerous.  The  four  wives  which  I  have 
already  noted  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidercd  as  the  firfl:  fet  of  which  the  Emperor 
was  pofleffed,  fince  fome  died,  and  others  were  repudiated  *.  So  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  what  was  the  precife  number  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  wives. 

Many  of  the  concubines  were  Moorifh  women,  who  had  been  prefented  to  the  Em- 
peror, as  the  Moors  confider  it  an  honour  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  harem ; 
feveral  were  European  flaves,  who  had  been  either  made  captives  or  purchafed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  fome  were  negroes. 

*  The  Mahometan  law  allows  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife,  provided  (he  does  not  produce  him  any  children, 
and  he  returns  her  the  portion  which  wa6  ajjreed  upon  when  the  marriage  firfl  took  place. 
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In  this  groupe  the  Europeans,  or  their  defcendants,  had  by  far  the  greatefl  claim  to 
the  character  of  handfome.  There  was  one  in  particular,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  fame  age  as  Lalla  Douyaw,  who  was  indeed  a 
perfecl  beauty.  Nor  was  this  lady  quite  fingular  in  that  refpecl,  for  many  others  were 
almoft  equally  handfome. 

The  Moorifh  women  have  in  general  an  inexpreflive  countenance,  and  a  ruflic 
fimplicity  of  manners.  Their  perlbns  are  below  the  middle  ftature,  of  a  remarkably 
fat  and  lquare  make,  with  very  large  hands  and  feet.  Their  complexions  are  either 
a  clear  brown,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  of  a  fallow  caft.  Their  faces  are  round,  and 
their  eyes  in  general  black  ;  the  nofe  and  mouth  very  fmall,  and  the  latter  is  ufually 
accompanied  with  a  good  fet  of  teeth. 

Among  my  patients  in  the  harem,  was  one  of  the  Moorifh  concubines,  who  with  a 
handfome  fet  of  features  had  united  an  intolerable  fhare  of  pride  and  affectation,  the 
effects  of  which  I  experienced  in  the  mofl  difgufting  degree.  I  was  defircd  to  ad- 
minifler  to  her  a  remedy  for  a  flight  complaint  of  the  ftomach,  with  which  (he  had 
been  affecled  for  a  few  days.  The  medicine  was  to  be  of  fo  gentle  a  nature  as  not 
to  create  the  flighted:  degree  of  pain,  or  any  inconvenience  whatever.  Determined 
that  fhe  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  complain  on  that  account,  I  prepared  her  a  powder, 
which,  had  fhe  given  it  to  a  new-born  infant,  would  have  proved  as  inoffenfive  as  to 
herfelf. 

The  lady,  however,  ftill  apprehenfive  of  its  bad  effects,  obliged  her  younger  filler, 
who  was  likewife  a  concubine  in  the  harem,  to  take  it  by  way  of  trial ;  and  .then, 
if  it  agreed,  it  was  her  intention  to  have  had  another  dofe  for  herfelf.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  the  young  lady,  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  take  a  medicine  of  which 
fhe  was  not  in  want,  foon  after  fhe  had  fwallowed  it,  became  very  fick,  which  fo 
alarmed  her  filler,  that  fhe  immediately  fent  for  me,  and  upbraided  me  in  the  feverefl 
language,  for  fending  a  medicine  which  had  nearly  deftroyed  the  young  lady,  who 
had  been  in  the  mod  violent  agonies  the  whole  day  ;  adding,  that  had  fhe  not  been 
poflefTed  of  a  very  ftrong  conflitution,  fhe  mufl  inevitably  have  perifhed.  She  taunt- 
ingly obferved,  that  fhe  had  formed  a  better  opinion  of  the  Chriflians  than  fhe  now 
found  they  deferved ;  and  afked  me  imperioufly  whether  I  was  a  proper  perfon  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  the  fultana?  As  it  was  impoflible  that  I  could  be  pleafed  with 
thefe  ignorant  and  unmerited  reproaches,  and  as  I  was  well  aware  that  fince  I  had  no 
directions  to  attend  any  perfon  but  Lalla  Zara,  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  favour  in 
me  to  comply  at  all  with  her  requefl,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  at  once  filencing 
her  ill-timed  loquacity,  and  effectually  putting  a  flop  to  fimilar  impertinence  from  any 
other  quarter.  I  explained  to  her  in  the  firfl  place,  that  fo  far  from  the  medicines 
having  the  tendency  of  which  fhe  accufed  them,  that  they  in  reality  were  of  much  too 
mild  a  nature  ft  1  a  perfon  of  her  conflitution.  I  added,  that  fince  fhe  entertained  fiich 
fufpicions  of  them  from  the  firfl,  how  could  fhe  be  fo  deflitute  of  affection  and  feeling 
as  to  compel  her  fifler  to  take  what  fhe  would  not  venture  upon  herfelf,  without 
regard  to  the  differei  ce  of  her  age,  or  to  the  Mate  of  her  health  ?  That  her  ungrate- 
ful behaviour  would  operate  as  a  difcouragement  to  me,  and  would  perhaps  prevent 
my  affording  alliftance  to  many  of  the  other  ladies,  whofe  complaints  might  require 
much  more  attention  than  hers  did  ;  and  that  in  future  fhe  could  not  expect  to  receive 
from  me,  if  it  fhould  even  be  nccellary,  the  fmalleft  alliilance.  She  now  began  to  relent, 
and  acknowledged  fhe  had  been  rather  too  warm,  adding  many  apologies,  and  con- 
cluded with  wi thing  me  a  happy  return  to  my  country  and  friends. 

I  could 
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I  could  adduce  many  other  anecdotes  to  illuftrate  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  thefe 
unfortunate  women;  but  this  I  think  will  be  fufficiently  convincing  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  this  little  altercation  proved  afterwards  of 
great  fervice  to  me  in  the  harem,  by  convincing  the  ignorant  part  of  it  that  I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  their  caprice. 

Obferving  that  the  eunuchs  kept  a  very  clofe  and  watchful  eye  over  me  when  I 
vifited  the  harem,  I  always  took  care  that  my  deportment  in  their  prefence  fhould  be 
fuch  as  to  give  them  no  reafon  for  any  complaint  againd  me.  When  in  the  apartments 
of  my  patients  I  fometimes  fo  far  forgot  rtryfelf,  as  to  enter  into  a  pretty  long  con- 
verfation ;  but  I  found  that  the  eunuch  was  always  difpofed  to  interrupt  our  entertain- 
ment, by  hinting  that  I  had  already  fiaid  too  long,  and  mud  therefore  depart.  With 
Lalla  Douyaw,  however,  they  feemed  to  have  lefs  influence ;  and  though  fhe  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  them  occafional  prefents,  yet  fhe  never  would  differ  me  to  leave 
the  room  till  by  her  own  requeft. 

In  one  of  my  vifits,  I  obferved  a  proceflion,  which  upon  enquiry  I  found  was  in- 
tended as  an  invocation  to  God  and  Mahomet  for  rain,  of  which  there  had  been  a 
fcarcity  for  ieveral  preceding  months.  The  proceflion  was  commenced  by  theyoungeft 
children  in  the  harem,  who  were  barely  able  to  walk,  two  abrtaft,  and  thefe  were 
followed  by  the  next  in  age,  till  at  length  a  great  part  of  the  women  fell  into  the 
groupe,  making  altogether  upwards  of  a  hundred  perfons.  They  carried  on  their 
heads  their  prayers  written  on  paper,  pafted  on  a  fquare  board,  and  proceeded  through 
all  the  courts  ringing  hymns,  the  purport  of  which  was  adapi  d  t<>  the  folemn  oc- 
cafion.  1  was  informed  that  they  had  continued  this  ceremony  every  day  during 
the  whole  of  the  dry  weather,  and  were  to  repeat  it  till  their  prayers  were  attended 
with  fuccefs. 

Though  the  Emperor  occafionally  came  into  the  harem,  yet  it  was  more  ufual  for 
him  to  give  notice  to  thofe  ladies  whofe  company  he  wifhed-,  to  attend  in  his  apart- 
ment;  when  they  made  a  point  of  fetting  otf  their  charms  to  the  bed  advantage. 
When  in  his  prefence,  they  paid  him  every  attention  which  a  common  flave  would  ' 
fhew  to  his  mailer,  and  never  ventured  to  offer  their  opinion,  except  by  his  approba- 
tion.— But  to  return  to  the  Moorifh  ladies. 

From  the  idea  which  is  fo  prevalent  with  this  people,  that  corpulency  is  the  mod 
infallible  mark  of  beauty,  the  women  ufe  a  grain  which  they  name  Ellhouba,  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  perfonal  excellence  at  which  they  afpire :  this 
they  powder,  and  eat  with  their  cufcofoo.  They  likewife  take,  with  the  fame  intention, 
large  quantities  of  pade,  heated  by  the  fleam  of  boiling  water,  which  they  fwallow  in 
the  form  of  bolufes.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  number  of  corpulent  women  in  this 
country  is  very  confiderable,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  circumdance  arifes  as  much 
from  their  very  confined  and  inactive  mode  of  life,  as  from  any  of  the  particular  means 
which  they  employ  to  produce  that  effect. 

The  drefs  of  the  ladies  confifls  of  a  fhirt,  with  remarkably  full  and  loofe  fleeves, 
hanging  almoft  to  the  ground,  the  neck  and  bread  of  which  are  left  open,  and  their 
edges  are  neatly  embroidered  with  gold.  They  wear  linen  drawers,  and  over  the 
fhirt  a  caftan,  which  is  a  drefs  fomething  fimilar  in  form  to  a  loofe  great  coat  without 
fleeves,  hanging  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is  made  either  of  filk  and  cotton  or  gold  tiffue. 
A  fafli  of  fine  linen  or  cotton  folded,  is  tied  gracefully  round  the  waiit,  and  its  ex- 
tremities fall  below  the  knees.  To  this  fafli  two  broad  ftraps  are  annexed,  and  palling 
under  each  arm  over  the  fhoulders  form  a  crofs  on  the  breaft,  and  to  that  part  of  it 
which  paffes  between  the  bread  and  fhoulder  of  each  arm  is  fixed  a  gold  tortoife,  care- 
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lefsly  fufpending  in  front  a  gold  chain.  Over  the  whole  drefs  is  extended  abroad  filk 
band  of  the  Fez  manufacture,  which  furrounds  the  waift,  and  completes  the  drefs,  except 
when  they  go  abroad,  and  then  they  invert  themfelves  in  a  carelefs  manner  with  the  haick. 

The  hair  is  plaited  from  the  front  of  the  head  backwards  in  different  folds,  which 
hang  loofe  behind,  and  at  the  bottom  are  all  fixed  together  with  twitted  filk.  Over 
their  heads  they  wear  a  long  piece  of  filk  about  half  a  yard  wide,  which  they  tie  clofe 
to  the  head,  and  fufler  the  long  ends,  which  are  edged  with  twifted  filk,  to  hang 
behind  in  an  eafy  manner  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  remainder  of  the  head-drefs  is 
completed  by  a  common  filk  handkerchief,  which  furrounds  the  head  like  a  woman's 
clofe  cap,  differing  from  it  only  by  being  fixed  in  a  full  bow  behind  inftead  of  in  front. 
At  the  upper  part  of  each  ear  hangs  a  fmall  gold  ring,  half  open,  which  has  at  one- 
end  a  clulter  of  precious  ftones,  fufficient  nearly  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occafioncd  by 
the  opening  of  the  ring.  At  the  tip,  or  lower  part  of  the  ear,  is  likewife  fufpended  a 
broad  and  folid  gold  ring,  which  is  lo  large  that  it  reaches  as  low  as  the  neck,  and 
which,  as  well  as  the  other,  has  a  clufter  of  precious  ftones,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  ring.  The  ladies  wear  on  their  fingers  feveral  fmall  gold  rings,  fet  with 
diamonds  or  other  precious  ftones,  and  on  the  wrifts  broad  and  folid  gold  bracelets, 
fometimes  alfo  fet  with  precious  ftones.  Their  necks  are  ornamented  with  a  great 
jVariety  of  bead  and  pearl  necklaces.  Below  thefe  a  gold  chain  furrounds  the  neck, 
and  fufpends  in  front  a  gold  ornament. 

Like  the  men,  the  Moorifh  women  wear  no  ftockings,  but  ufe  red  flippers,  curioufly 
embroidered  with  gold,  which  they  take  off  when  they  enter  their  rooms.  Immediately 
above  the  ancle  each  leg  is  furrounded  with  a  large  folid  gold  ring,  which  is  narrow 
i.i  iront,  but  very  broad  behind. 

The  ladies  paint  their  cheeks  of  a  deep  red,  and  ftain  their  eye-lids  and  eye-brows 
with  a  black  powder,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  antimony.  It  is  a  branch  of  artificial 
beauty  in  this  country,  to  produce  a  long  black  mark  on  the  forehead,  another  on  the 
i  tip  of  the  nofe,  and  feveral  others  on  each  check.  The  chin  is  ftained  of  a  deep  red, 
and  thence  down  to  the  throat  runs  a  long  black  ftripe.  The  infidc  of  the  hands  and 
the  nails  are  ftained  of  a  deep  red,  fo  deep  indeed  that  in  moft  lights  it  borders  on 
black ;  and  the  back  of  the  hands  have  feveral  fancy  marks  of  the  fame  colour.  The 
feet  are  painted  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  the  hands. 

I  feldom  obferved  in  the  harem  the  women  at  any  employment  but  that  of  forming 
,  themfelves  into  different  circles  for  the  purpofe  of  converfation,  fometimes  in  the  epen 
courts,  at  others  in  the  different  apartments.  As  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
mofques,  they  pray  at  the  appointed  times  in  their  own  chambers.  The  Moors, 
indeed,  entertain  the  prejudice  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  Muflulmen  in 
general,  that  the  female  fex  are  altogether  an  inferior  fpecies  of  animals,  merely 
formed  to  be  flaves  to  the  pleafures  of  men,  w  hofe  falvation  is  confequently  not  of  fo 
much  importance;  and  with  this  fentiment  the  conduct  of  the  men  towards  them  in 
every  inftance  corresponds.  The  Moors  likewife  aflign  other  reafons  for  not  per- 
mitting their  females  to  enter  their  places  of  worfhip :  they  affert,  that  it  would  be 
not  only  contrary  to  the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  the  country,  of  not  allowing  the 
fexes  to  meet  together  in  any  particular  fpot,  but  it  might  alfo,  by  creating  loofe  and 
improper  ideas,  draw  elf  the  attention  from  their  devotion. 

The  women  have  their  talbas  as  well  as  the  men  their  talbs.  Thefe  perfons,  who 
are  either  wives  or  concubines,  juft  as  it  happens,  and  whole  principal  qualifications 
appear  to  be  reading  and  writing,  teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  the  older  females  they  inftruct  in  the  laws  and  principles  of  their  religion. 
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All  the  Emperor's  daughters,  and  the  children  of  his  concubines,  as  foon  as  they 
were  of  a  proper  age,  were  fent  to  Tafilet,  where  they  finifhed  their  education,  and 
by  intermarrying  with  the  defcendants  of  his  anceftors,  they  ferved  to  people  that 
extraordinary  city  —  extraordinary  on  this  account,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  all 
fharifs,  or  the  fuppofed  lineal  defcendants  of  Mahomet,  and  are  molt  of  them  collate- 
rally or  otherwife  related  to  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Morocco.  Muley  Ifhmael, 
who,  as  I  before  obferved,  was  grandfather  to  the  late  Emperor,  had  three  hundred 
children  at  Tafilet,  and  their  defcendants  are  now  fuppofed  to  amount  to  nine  thoufand, 
who  all  live  in  the  fame  place. 

The  fons  of  the  Emperor's  wives  are  confidered  as  princes,  who  have  each  an 
equal  claim  to  the  empire,  and  as  fuch  are  always  refpected.  If  they  have  not 
difobliged  their  father,  they  are  generally  appointed  to  the  government  of  fome  of  the 
provinces,  where,  in  the  capacity  of  bafhaws,  their  principal  object  is  the  accumulation 
of  riches. 

The  reader  will  have  obferved  that  I  referved  my  obfervations  on  the  female  part 
of  fociety  in  this  country,  till  I  had  given  fuch  a  general  account  of  the  harem  as  might 
ferve  for  a  proper  introduction  to  that  part  of  my  fubject.  By  this  arrangement  I  have 
relieved  myfelf  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  repetition,  and  my  readers  from  that  obfcurity 
which  naturally  enfues  when  information  is  imparted  in  a  disjointed  ftate.  A  few  obfer- 
vations will  ferve  to  complete  the  defcription. 

The  Moorifli  women  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes ;  the  black  or  negro  women, 
and  the  white. 

The  firft  are  either  (laves,  or  have  been  fo  formerly  ;  and  from  their  fervices,  or 
through  the  favour  of  their  proprietors,  have  obtained  their  freedom.  Thefe  women 
have  all  the  characters,  both  with  refpect  to  difpofition,  features,  and  complexion, 
peculiar  to  the  country  from  which  they  are  brought.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
fituation  of  concubines,  and  others  in  that  of  domeftics.  Their  male  children  are  all 
brought  up  to  ferve  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor.  —  To  this  clafs  may  be  added  the 
mulattoes,  both  male  and  female,  which  are  the  production  of  a  Moor  and  a  negro 
woman,  and  are  confequently  very  numerous  in  this  empire ;  but  as  they  differ 
but  little  in  character  from  the  negroes,  and  are  only  diftinguifhed  from  them  by 
being  indulged  with  their  freedom,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over  without  any  further 
obfervations. 

Thofe  of  the  female  fex  who  may  be  properly  confidered  as  natives  of  the  country, 
are  of  a  white,  or  rather  a  fallow  complexion.  From  the  very  limited  fphere  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  aft,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  as  members  of  fociety, 
their  characters  admit  of  very  little  of  that  variety  which  diitinguifhes  the  European 
women.  Happy,  perhaps,  it  is  for  them,  that  the  fun  of  knowledge  has  never  beamed 
upon  their  gloomy  prifons,  fince  it  could  only  ferve  to  enlighten  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
own  mifery,  difgrace,  and  fervitude !  Happy  is  that  accommodating  power,  which 
Providence  has  vouchfafed  to  human  kind,  which  adapts  them  to  their  feveral  fitua- 
tions !  and  happy  it  is  that  the  information  of  mankind  is  generally  fuch  as  fuits  the 
fphere  in  which  they  are  deftined  to  act ! 

Educated  with  no  other  view  than  for  the  fenfual  purpofes  of  -their  mafter,  or 
hufband,  the  chief  object  of  the  female  fex  of  this  country  is  to  adminilter  to  his 
pleafure,  and  by  the  moil  abject  fubmiflion  to  alleviate  the  rigours  of  that  fervitude  to 
which  they  are  doomed.  "When  in  the  prefence  of  their  defpot,  both  wives  and  con- 
cubines are  obliged  to  manifefl:  the  fame  refpect  as  his  common  Haves ;  and  though 
all  are  not  confined  clofely  to  their  houfes,  as  is  cuftomary  in  the  Emperor's  harem, 
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yet  when  they  do  go  out  they  are  obliged  to  be  extremely  circumfpett  in  concealing 
their  faces,  and  cautious  in  every  part  of  their  demeanour.  Women  of  diftinction, 
however,  are  very  feldom  allowed  to  go  abroad,  it  is  only  thofe  of  the  loweft  clafs 
•which  are  ufually  feen  in  the  ftreets,  and  even  thefe  are  fo  difguifed  and  wrapped  up 
in  their  haicks,  that  they  appear  more  like  a  bale  of  cloth  put  in  motion,  than  a  human 
form. 

If  they  happen  to  meet  an  European  in  the  country,  at  a  time  when  no  Moor 
is  in  fight,  they  feldom  mifs  the  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  features,  by  throwing 
the  haick  on  one  fide,  and  even  to  laugh  and  converfe  with  him,  though  always  with 
the  utmoft  rifk,  as  the  eye  of  jealoufy,  it  is  well  known,  never  (lumbers. 

If  an  European  or  a  Jew  fliould  be  caught  in  a  clandeftine  connection  with  a  Moorifh 
woman,  he  is  obliged  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  or  his  life  would  be 
forfeit;  and  the  woman,  I  was  informed,  is  punifhed  either  by  burning  or  drowning, 
though  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  knew  an  inftance  of  that  dreadful  f-ntence  being  put  in 
execution.  A  man,  indeed,  muft  have  uncommon  addrefs,  and  no  fmall  fhare  of 
caution,  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  of  that  kind,  though  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  this 
country  he  will  feldom  want  for  encouragement. 

It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  means  which  the  Moors  employ  for  the 
prevention  of  intrigues,  very  often  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  them.  By  drcffmg 
themfelves  in  the  female  habit,  men  may  very  eafily  pafs  the  ftreets  unobferved,  as  they 
may  reft  affured  they  will  not  be  addreffed  or  even  looked  at  by  the  Moors  ;  and  if 
they  contrive  to  call  at  the  houfe  when  the  mafter  is  from  home,  they  need  be  under 
no  apprehenfions  of  being  detected  when  he  returns.  If  he  fees  a  ftrange  woman's 
flippers  at  the  door  of  his  harem,  he  concludes  it  is  a  female  neighbour,  and  never 
approaches  the  room  till  the  flippers  are  removed. 

The  drefs  of  the  opulent  females  among  the  Moors  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Emperor's 
ladies,  differing  only  in  the  value  of  the  materials.  Thofe  of  the  inferior  clafs  wear 
linen  drawers,  and  over  them  a  coarfe  woollen  frock,  tied  round  the  waift  with  a  band. 
They  plait  the  hair  in  two  folds,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head  all  the  way  down 
behind,  wearing  over  it  a  common  handkerchief  tied  clofe  to  the  head,  and  when  they 
go  out  they  wear  the  haick. 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  Duplicity  of  the  Emperor.  —  Plan  of  the  Author  to  effed  his  Emancipa- 
tion —  unfucccfsful.  —  Application  through  another  Channel.  —  Curious  Prefent  from 
the  Emperor.  —  Striking  Injlance  of  Tyranny.  —  Pcrfonal  Application  to  the  Emperor. 
—  Traits  of  Dcf pot  if m. —  The  Emperor  s  Dif patches  obtained.  —  Cammi/Jions  from  the 
Ladies  in  the  Harem.  —  Anecdotes  of  an  Engitjl)  Mulatto.  —  Journey  to  Buluane  — 
Defcription  of  that  Fortrcfs.  —  Singular  Mode  of  pa/fing  the  River.  —  Arrival  at 
Salle  —  at  Tangier.  —  Prefent  from  the  Emperor.  —  Return  to  Gibraltar. 

TEN  days  having  elapfed  fince  my  firft  attendance  on  Lalla  Zara,  the  Emperor 
defired  my  patient  to  acquaint  him  what  effed  the  medicines  had  produced;  and  being 
informed  that  file  was  apparently  in  a  ftate  of  recovery,  he  fent  into  the  harem  a 
doubloon  piece,  wrapped  up  in  one  corner  of  a  filk  handkerchief,  and  ordered  the 
lady  to  prefent  me  with  it  as  a  compliment  for  the  fervice  I  had  already  rendered 
her,  accompanied  with  fplendid  promifes,  if  I  fucceeded  in  reftoring  her  to  perfect 
health. 

Little  refle&ion  was  requifite  to  convince  me,  that  thefe  manoeuvres  had  an  aim  and 
tendency  very  different  from  that  of  fulfilling  the  Emperor's  engagements  relative  to 
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my  return.  It  required,  therefore,  fome  confederation  to  determine,  whether  it  would 
be  mod  prudent  to  continue  my  attendance,  or  exert  myfelf  immediately  with  redoubled 
vigour  to  accomplish  my  emancipation.  The  latter  mode  of  conduct  I  refolved  upon, 
for  the  following  reafons. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  had  been  abfent  from  the  garrifon  much  longer  than  was 
originally  intended  by  government ;  it  wa<=,  therefore,  impoffible  to  fay  how  far  the 
protraction  of  my  refidence  in  Morocco  might  interfere  with'the  arrangements  of  my 
fuperiors,  or  affect  the  fervice.  Secondly,  every  European  with  whom  I  converfed, 
or  correfponded,  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  returning; 
fince,  though  my  patient  was  for  the  prefent  in  a  recovering  ftate,  yet,  from  the  caprice 
and  ignorance  of  the  Moors,  there  was  fomvi  reafon  to  apprehend  that  (lie  might  tire  of 
her  medicines ;  and  confidering  the  matter  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view, 
fuppofing  fhe  could  be  relieved  entirely  from  her  complaint,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  women,  who  had  been  the  original  occafion  of  her  illnefs,  upon  obferving  her 
recovery,  might,  with  the  fame  diabolical  malignity  which  induced  them  to  adminifter 
the  firft  dofe  of  poifon,  be  inclined  to  avail  themfelves  of  my  attendance,  and  injure  her 
conftitution  a  fecond  time  ;  while  all  the  ill  coniequences  would  infallibly  be  attributed 
to  my  treatment.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  the  Emperor  alfo  rendering  my  fituation 
very  precarious,  determined  me  to  employ  the  earlieft  opportunity  in  effecting  my 
efcape ;  and  the  following  was  the  plan  which  appeared  to  promife  the  molt  probable 
fuccefs. 

I  told  my  patient  that  I  had  brought  with  me  very  little  more  medicine  than  was 
fufficient  for  the  cure  of  Muley  Abfulem  ;  and  that  thofe  which  I  had  adminiftered  to 
her  were  the  few  which  had  not  been  ufed ;  that  as  they  muff  neceffarily  foon  be 
exhaufted,  and  as  my  attendance  on  her  without  medicines  could  anfwer  no  purpofe 
whatever,  I  would  recommend  her,  for  her  own  fake,  to  advife  the  Emperor  to  fend 
me  to  Gibraltar  for  a  frefli  fupply.  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  there  is  no  occafion 
for  your  going,  the  Emperor  can  write  to  the  conful  for  them."  For  a  reply  of  this 
kind  I  was  not  wholly  unprepared  ;  and  as  I  had  found  it  neceffary  to  act  a  part  on 
this  occafion,  I  determined  to  go  through  with  it,  and  reluctantly  to  play  the  empiric,  by 
informing  my  patient  that  the  composition  of  thefe  medicines  was  known  to  no  perfon 
but  myfelf;  and  therefore  to  write  for  them  would  be  totally  ufelefs.  This  ftatement 
appeared  unanfwerable,  and  my  plan  was  fo  far  crowned  with  fuccefs.  An  application, 
on  my  account,  was  immediately  made  to  the  Emperor  by  all  the  principal  women, 
whom  Lai  la  Zara  had  engaged  in  her  fervice  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Emperor,  however,  whofe  difcernment  had  been  excellent  in  his  youth,  and 
whofe  intellect  was  at  intervals  as  vigorous  as  ever,  was  not  to  be  impofed  on. 
He  promifed  the  women  more  than  he  ever  intended  to  perform,  and  ten  days 
more  elapfed,  when  I  found  myfelf  as  near  returning  as  on  my  firft  arrival  at 
Morocco. 

Thus  baffled  in  my  attempt,  though  my  indefatigable  female  agents  repeated  their 
application  not  feldomer  than  twice  every  day,  I  applied  to  a  German  renegado,  who 
fpoke  the  Englifh  language,  and  who,  from  his  fituation  at  court,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  feeing  the  Emperor  privately,  and  intreatcd  of  him  to  procure  me  a 
licence  to  depart.  But  all  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  my  favour,  was  a  renewal  of 
the  fame  fair  promifes  which  had  been  fo  frequently  made,  and  made  with  the  fame 
fincerity.  I  muft  not  omit,  however,  to  relate,  that  in  a  few  days  after  this  applica- 
tion, I  received  from  the  Emperor  a  prefent  of  two  horfes,  accompanied  with  a  poikive 
affurance  of  being  difpatched  immediately  home. 

One 
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One  of  the  horfes  was  young,  but  was  in  fo  wretched  and  emaciated  a  ftate,  that  he 
appeared  better  calculated  to  afford  food  for  the  canine  race  than  to  prove  of  any 
utility  to  a  traveller.  The  other,  it  mud  be  confeffed,  was  not  in  fo  ffarved  and 
miferable  a  condition,  but  then  he  was  completely  fuperannuated,  and  confequently 
quite  as  ufelefs  as  his  companion,  lie  had  been  prefented  to  the  Emperor  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  poor  man,  who,  for  fome  trifling  difgrace  which  he  had  incurred,  had  brought 
this  horfe  as  an  atonement ;  the  man,  however,  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  horfe  was  prefented  to  me. 

Before  I  could  get  thefe  unparalleled  courfers  out  cf  the  walls  of  the  palace,  1 
was  flopped  by  the  porters  of  four  gates,  who  each  demanded  a  hard  dollar  as  a 
perquifite  annexed  to  their  places.  On  my  arrival  at  home,  two  deputy  maffers  of 
horfe  alfo  came  to  my  apartment  for  a  prefent  for  themfelves,  and  for  their  chief;  fo 
that  the  reader  may  eafily  judge  how  far  I  was  a  gainer  by  the  Emperor's  munifi- 
cence ! 

After  this  circumftance,  feveral  days  having  elapfed  without  any  profpect  of  accom- 
plishing my  wifhes,  I  was  advifed  by  an  European,  who  had  come  from  Mogodore  to 
Morocco  upon  bufinefs,  as  the  fureft  means  of  fucceeding,  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity 
that  offered  of  the  Emperor's  appearing  in  public,  which  he  feldom  did  lo  as  to  be 
feen  by  ftrangers,  and,  trufting  no  longer  to  other  agents,  at  once  alk  His  Majefty 
for  my  difpatches.  Fortunately,  as  I  thought,  the  Emperor  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  him  the  following  day;  and,  though  the  foldiers  would  not  allow  me 
to  approach  him  fo  near  as  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  to  him,  yet  I  took  care  to 
place  myfelf  in  a  confpicuous  fituation ;  but  after  continuing  about  hah  an  hour, 
he  retired  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  me,  or  even  appearing  to  obferve  me. 

The  Emperor,  upon  this  occafion,  was  in  one  of  his  open  courts  on  horfeback. 
with  a  large  umbrella  fufpended  over  his  head  by  a  foldier  of  the  negro  infantry,  who 
was  Handing  in  front  of  the  horfe ;  while  two  other  attendants  were  on  each  fide,  and 
with  pieces  of  lilk  fixed  to  a  cane,  were,  by  an  cafy  but  conftant  motion,  guarding  off 
the  flies  from  the  Emperor's  face.  The  miniffers  of  ftate  were  placed  in  front,  and 
behind  them  were  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers  in  different  divifions,  forming  altogether 
a  kind  of  crefcent.  Some  of  thefe  troops  were  armed  with  mufquets,  which  they  held 
in  a  ftiff  manner  clofe  to  their  bodies,  with  the  muzzles  pointed  perpendicularly,  while 
others  had  no  weapon  of  defence  but  thick  clubs. 

The  fovereign  being  at  this  moment  in  a  good  humour,  was  convening  frith  his 
miniflers  ;  and,  as  my  interpreter  informed  me,  he  was  boafting  to  them  of  the  mi 
aftions  which  the  Moors   had  performed  againrt   the  Chriflians ;   remarking,    that  his 
predeceffors  had  deprived  them  of  nearly  all   the  places  they  had  form  >1  in 

Barbary,  and  that  he  had  the  fatisfaction  of  having  taken  Mazagan  from  the  Portugueze. 
The  nunifters  entered  very  little  further  into  the   converlation  than  to  repeat  at  the 
conclufion  of  each  fentence,  -Mia  Cormus  Sidi !  in  Englifh,  May   God  preferve  th< 
King  !  which  was  communicated  to  the  neareft  party  of  foldiers,  and  from  thole  to  the 
next,  till  they  made  the  palace  echo  with  their  voices. 

My  ill  fuccefs  upon  this  occafion  did  not  deter  me  from  making  an  experiment  upon 
anoth.r  favourable  opportunity  which  offered,  after  the  lapfe  of  a  few  days.  1  then 
ha  I  inlluence  enough  with  the  foldiers  to  allow  me  to  approach  fo  very  near  the 
Emperor's  perfon,  as  rendered  it  utterly  impoffible  for  him  to  avoid  obferving  me, 
though  not  fufficiently  clofe  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  to  him.  A  melfengcr  was  confe- 
quently difpalched  by  the  fovereign  to  know  (uiing  his  own  expreflion)  what  the 
Chriftian  wanted.     I  returned  for  anfwer,  that  I  came  to  thank  His  Majefly  for  the 
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honour  he  had  conferred  on  me,  by  prefenting  me  with  the  two  horfes,  at  the  fame 
time  to  remind  him  of  his  royal  promife  to  fend  me  immediately  home.  In  confequence 
of  his  attention  on  firft  feeing  me,  I  expe&ed  every  moment  to  be  ordered  into  his 
immediate  prefence,  but  in  that  refpeft  I  was  difappointed  ;  for,  after  converfmg  near 
half  an  hour  with  his  minifters,  he  retired,  and  left  me  in  the  fame  flate  of  fufpenfe 
which  I  had  a  few  days  before  experienced.  The  Emperor  was  on  horfeback,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  his  auditors  the  beauties  of  various  parts  of  the  Koran,  and 
laid  a  particular  ftrefs  on  thofe  paffages  which  teach  the  followers  of  Mahomet  to  deteft 
the  Chriltians. 

Such  repeated  difappointments,  after  having  exerted  myfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  every 
mode  I  could  devife,  it  mud  be  allowed  were  fufficient  to  induce  me  to  confider  my 
fituation  as  defperate  ;  and  I  felt  myfelf  totally  at  a  lofs  what  further  fteps  could  be 
adopted  in  this  very  critical  fituation.  The  uneafmefs  I  experienced  at  this  moment 
was  happily  not  of  long  continuance,  for  the  day  following  the  German  renegado 
brought  me  the  Emperor's  letter  of  difpatch,  confiding  merely  of  a  few  lines  addreffed 
to  the  governor  of  Tangier,  ordering  him  to  permit  me  to  embark,  with  my  two  horfes,. 
for  Gibraltar. 

The  reader  will  too  eafily  anticipate  the  extreme  pleafure  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  fhortly 
leaving  a  country  where  1  had  experienced  fuch  a  continued  feries  of  ingratitude,  dis- 
appointment, and  uneafinefs,  to  render  it  at  all  necefiary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  that 
topic.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  I  loft  no  time  in  making  the  necefiary  prepa- 
rations for  the  journey,  and  in  availing  myfelf  of  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  take 
my  leave  of  the  ladies  in  the  harem,  molt  carefully  avoiding  to  communicate  to  them 
the  contents  of  the  Emperor's  letter.  Had  they  known,  indeed,  that  I  was  not  to 
return,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  employed  the  fame  influence  for  my  detention, 
which  they  had  before  exerted  in  favour  of  my  liberation,  and  molt  likely  with  greater 
fuccefs. 

It  is  humiliating  and  unpleafant  in  the  higheft  degreee  to  ftoop  to  deception  upon 
any  occafion  ;  to  be  obliged,  therefore,  in  juftice  to  myfelf,  and  for  my  own  perfonal 
fafety,  to  carry  on  a  fyftematical  plan  of  duplicity,  was  not  the  leaft  of  the  hardlhips  to 
which  I  was  compelled  to  fubmit  in  this  country.  I  could  not,  however,  now  retreat ; 
and  as  I  knew  that  Gibraltar  furnifhed  many  articles  which  were  not  to  be  procured 
in  Barbarv,  I  made  an  offer  of  my  fervices  to  the  ladies  ;  and  received  the  following 
commiffions,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which,  on  my  return  from  Gibraltar,  I  was 
obliged  to  pledge  myfelf. 

For  Lalla  Batoom,  the  Queen  of  the  harem,  a  fet  of  elegant,  but  very  fmall  cups 
and  faucers. 

For  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  Emperor's  favourite  wife,  a  neat  mahogany  tea-board, 
with  four  fhort  feet,  to  have  two  drawers,  and  to  be  elegantly  ornamented  with 
glafi'es  ;  a  fet  of  very  fmall  Indian  cups  and  faucers ;  a  fet  of  different  kinds  of  per- 
fumed waters. 

For  Lalla  Zara,  my  patient,  nine  yards  of  yellow,  the  fame  of  crimfon,  and  the 
fame  of  cochineal  coloured  damafks  j  the  fame  quantities  and  colours  in  fatins  ;  one 
dozen  of  Indian  cups  and  faucers ;  one  hundred  large  red  beads  -T  one  cheft  of  tea 
and  fugar  ;  a  large  quantity  of  coffee  and  nutmegs. 

For  one  of  the  concubines,  a  large  portion  of  different  coloured  fatins  and  filks  ;  a 
variety  of  handfome  pearls  ;  a  fet  of  Indian  cups  and  faucers ;  two  fmall  mahogany 
boxes  for  cloaths  ;  two  japanned  tea-boards,  the  one  to  be  white  and  the  other 
yellow. 

For 
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For  another  concubine,  fome  perfumed  waters  ;  a  mahogany  bedftead  and  pofts ;  a 
green  Dutch  box. 

For  Lalla  Talba,  a  prieftefs,  a  handfome  prefent,  which  (he  leaves  to  my  tafte  and 
choice. 

For  the  daughter  of  Muley  Hafem,  a  mahogany  cheft  with  two  drawers  ;  a  flafk  of 
lavender  water. 

For  Lalla  Zara's  nurfe,  twelve  large  red  beads. 

For  two  of  the  eunuchs,  each  a  filver  watch. 

Thefe  commiflions  may  perhaps  appear  too  triflng  to  defervc  infertion  ;  but  I  have 
brought  them  forward  to  the  reader  only  becaufe  thefe  little  circumftances  frequently 
difpiay  the  peculiar  tafte,  the  manners,  the  genius  of  a  country,  much  better  than 
thofe  weighty  and  important  tranfactions  in  which  the  paflions  common  to  human 
nature  muft  be  interefted,  and  in  which,  of  confequence,  all  people  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances muft  act  and  feel  alike. 

It  would  have  required  no  trifling  fum  of  money  to  purchafe  all  thefe  articles  ;  and 
even  when  that  obftacle  was  removed,  there  would  arjfe  one  ftill  greater  from  the 
difficulty  of  tranfportation  in  this  country.  As  Morocco  is  an  inland  city,  I  was 
entirely  precluded  from  the  fafeft  and  eafieft  of  carriages ;  and  by  land,  many  of  the 
articles  were  fo  cumberfome  and  weighty,  that  in  the  bad  roads  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  to  employ  mules.  I  fhould  therefore  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  hiring  camels,  the  expence  of  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  commiflions,  would  confc- 
quently  have  been  enormous. 

Having  fupplied  Lalla  Zara  with  the  few  medicines  which  remained,  and  taken  my 
final  leave  of  the  harem,  my  next  object  was  to  find  out  a  new  interpreter,  fince  the 
perfon  whom  I  had  procured  at  Mogodore,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  accompany  me 
to  Tangier.  In  his  place  1  fixed  upon  a  mulatto,  who  was  born  a  Chriftian  in  one  of 
the  Englifh  Weft  India  Iflands,  and  upon  coming  to  Mogodore  as  a  feaman  in  an 
Englifh  veflel,  was  immediately,  on  account  of  his  complexion,  claimed  by  the  Moors 
as  a  countryman.  They  committed  him  immediately  to  prifon,  and,  by  the  influence 
of  hard  ufage,  at  length  compelled  him  to  become  a  convert  to  their  religion.  This 
man,  who  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  years  of  age,  has  been  in  the  country  about 
feven  years,  and  was  occafionally  employed  in  the  public  works  by  the  late  Emperor. 
He  can  fpeak  the  Englifh,  French,  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  Arabic  languages,  but  the 
Englifh  is  moft  familiar  to  him. 

The  horfe  prefented  to  me  by  Muley  Abfulem  I  mounted  myfelf,  and  made  my 
interpreter  ride  thofe  of  the  Emperor  alternately,  that  I  might  give  them  every  polfible 
chance  of  reaching  Tangier  alive,  in  cafe  I  could  not  difpofe  of  them  on  the  road. 
Thefe,  with  three  horfe-foldiers  allowed  by  the  Emperor,  two  mules  for  my  baggage, 
and  a  muleteer  to  take  charge  of  them,  formed  the  whole  of  my  fuite  on  the  journey. 

We  departed  from  Morocco  on  the  1 2th  of  February  1790,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  at  the  caftle  of  Buluane,  which  is  a  journey  of  about  eighty  miles,  confiding 
of  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  wild  uncultivated  heath.  This  caftle  was  the  firft  piece 
of  architecture  which  offered  itfelf  to  our  view  fince  we  left  Morocco;  the  country 
being  very  thinly  inhabited  by  only  a  few  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents.  In  thefe  douhars 
or  encampments  I  endeavoured,  on  the  fcore  of  fafety,  nightly  to  pitch  my  tent. 

I  be  caftle  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  very  high  and  rugged  hill,  forming  on  its 
northern  fide  a  ftecp  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  deep  and  rapid  river, 
named  the  Morbeya,  which  1  had  previoufiy  palled  at  its  termination  in  the  ocean  at 
Azamore.     As  a  piece  of"  architecture  this  caftle  has  no  recommendation  but  the 
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ftrength  of  its  wails :  It  Is  inhabited  by  f  >me  negroes  who  were  banifhed  to  this  place, 
at  the  time  when  Sidi  Mahomet  thought  proper  to  difband  a  confiderable  portion  of 
his  black  troops  j  intending,  by  that  means,  to  prevent  their  raifing  a  mutiny  or 
rebellion  in  the  country,  to  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  they  are  always  inclined.  To 
difpofe  of  them  in  this  manner,  therefore,  was  found  policy,  as,  though  they  were  out 
of  the  way  of  mifchief  for  the  prefent,  they  might  eafily  be  embodied  upon  any  preffing 
emergency. 

The  eminent  fituation  of  this  fortrefs,  the  fteep  and  rugged  precipice,  the  depth 
and  rapidity  of  the  river  below,  with  the  wildnefs  of  the  neighbouring  country,  fill 
the  mind  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  fublime  horror.  But  what  attracted  my 
attention  more  than  any  other  circumftance  was  the  mode  in  which  they  pafs  this 
dangerous  river.  At  Azamore,  Sallee,  Mamora,  Larache,  &c.  where  the  rivers  are 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  traveller  is  ferried  over ;  and  yet  at  this  part,  though  at 
no  very  great  diftance  from  any  of  the  above  places,  the  people  are  totally  ignorant 
what  kind  of  machine  a  boat  is.  What  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  firft  people  of 
the  country,  who  are  obliged  to  pafs  this  river  In  their  way  from  Morocco  to  all  the 
northern  provinces,  and  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  boats  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans, are  content  to  fubmit  to  the  crazy  fubftitute  which  they  find  here,  rather 
than  impart  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  caftle  this  eafy  piece  of  information. 

The  mode  in  which  thefe  people  crofs  the  river,  ferved  to  remind  me  of  a  puerile 
amufement,  in  which  moft  boys  at  one  period  or  other  have  taken  delight.  A  raft  is 
formed  of  eight  fheep  fkins,  filled  with  air,  and  tied  together  with  fmall  cords  ;  a  few 
flender  poles  are  laid  over  them,  to  which  they  are  fattened,  anil  this  is  the  only  means 
ufed  at  Buluane  to  conduct  travellers  with  their  baggage  over  the  river. 

As  foon  as  the  raft  is  loaded,  in  other  words,  as  foon  as  it  is  charged  with  as  much" 
weight  as  it  will  bear  without  finking,  a  man  ftrips,  jumps  Into  the  water,  and  fwims 
with  one  hand,  while  he  pulls  the  raft  after  him  with  the  other ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  fecond  places  himfelf  behind,  pufhing  and  fwimming  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The 
current  at  firft  carries  the  apparatus  a  confiderable  way  down  the  river,  but  by  the 
activity  of  the  fwimmers  it  is  fpeedily  extricated,  and  its  contents  as  quicklv  landed. 
The  horfes,  mules,  &c.  having  every  article  removed  from  their  backs,  are  driven  in  a 
body  to  the  water  fide,  where  the  Moors  immediately  get  behind  them,  and  by  the 
violence  of  their  fhouts  fo  completely  terrify  the  animals,  that  one  or  two  of  them 
fpeedily  take  to  flight,  and  fet  the  example,  by  fwimming,  to  the  reft,  when  they 
immediately  follow. 

Four  days  after  leaving  this  river,  we  arrived  at  Sallee,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Buluane,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  Morocco,  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  circumflance  worth  relating  ;  the  country  proving  a  continuance  of 
the  fame  uncultivated  heath  as  far  as  Menfooria,  which  has  been  defcribed  in  a  former 
part  of  this  Tour. 

Sallee  being  the  firft  town  I  had  feen  fince  my  departure  from  Morocco,  which  was 
feven  days,  I  was  happy  to  avail  myfelf  of  my  former  introduction  to  the  French  conful, 
and  remain  with  him  a  couple  of  nights.  After  this  agreeable  relaxation,  I  departed 
for  Tangier,  where  I  arrived  on  the  26th  of  February. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  horfes  which  had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  Emperor, 
were  not  worth  the  expence  of  exportation,  and  indeed  feemed  fcarcely  able  to 
encounter  the  journey,  I  took  every  opportunity  that  offered  on  the  road  to  difpofe  of 
them,  but  my  efforts  were  not  attended  with  fuccefs ;  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  at 
Mamora,  they  were  fo  completely  tired,  that  they  would  certainly  have  died  had  I 

ufed 
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ufed  them  another  day.  I  therefore  found  it  neceflary  to  leave  them  in  the  care  of  a 
Venetian  gentleman  who  refided  at  Mamora,  with  a  requeft  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could ;  and,  as  I  did  not  like  to  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  order  for 
embarkation,  which  is  always  to  be  confidered  as  very  valuable,  fince  no  horfes  are 
exported  but  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the  Emperor,  under  his  fign  manual,  I  requefted 
this  gentleman  to  purchafe  for  me  two  of  the  brft  that  were  to  be  procured  in  the 
province,  and  to  fend  them  after  me  to  Tangier ;  but  they  unfortunately  did  not  arrive 
in  time. 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  Tangier,  an  order  came  down  from  the 
Emperor,  deliring  the  governor  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  his  royal  treafury, 
two  oxen,  ten  fheep,  ten  milch  goats  with  their  kids,  a  hundred  fowls,  and  a 
large  prpportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  defcription.  Thefe  articles  were  to 
be  pr«Tented  to  me  as  from  the  Emperor,  in  return  for  my  attendance  on  Lalla 
Zara;  and  I  was  to  be  allowed  permiflion  to  embark  them  free  of  all  duty,  for 
Gibraltar.  The  fame  order  brought  likewife  a  requefl  from  the  Emperor,  that  I 
would  engage  to  fend  my  patient  a  frefh  fupply  of  medicines. 

On  the  27th  of  March  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  It  would  be  trifling  with  my  reader 
to  defcribe  my  feelings  on  the  firft  view  of  a  fpot,  protected  by  Englifh  laws,  and 
decorated  by  Englifh  manners.  My  fenfations,  indeed,  may  be  more  eafily  conceived 
than  they  can  be  exprefTed.  Let  it  fufiice  to  fay,  that  no  wretch,  efcaped  from  the 
gloomy  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  could  experience  more  lively  pleafure  on  firft  contem- 
plating the  light  of  day,  than  I  felt  on  the  firft  view  of  an  Englifh  garrifon. 

As  the  communication  between  the  garrifon  and  Barbary  was  not  open  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  the  prefent  of  the  Emperor  proved  more  valuable  than  I  at  firft  con- 
ceived it.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  its  amount,  and  indeed  the  total  of  all  which  I 
received  during  my  refidence  in  the  country,  could  fcarcely  be  more  than  adequate  to 
my  expences ;  much  lefs  could  it  be  confidered  as  a  compenfation  for  the  great  rifk, 
the  trouble,  and  the  anxiety  which  I  bad  encountered.  I  had  been  under  the  neceflity 
of  drawing,  upon  the  conful  for  confiderable  fums,  befides  what  I  received  through 
other  channels  ;  fo  that  I  returned  from  my  expedition  with  my  curiofity  fatisfied, 
my  mind,  1  trufl,  in  fome  degree  enlightenedj  as  far  as  the  obfervation  of  a  different 
country,  and  different  manners,  ferves  to  improve  our  ftock  of  knowledge  j  but,  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  I  certainly  returned  very  little  better  than  I  went  *. 

*  It  is  nrtainly  incumbent  on  me  to  add,  tliat  my  fervices  in  Barbary  have  fince  been  handfomeljr 
rewarded  in  the  appointment  of  furgcon  lo  the  :clh  or  Jamaica  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Defer  iptlon  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  feen  In  Egypt  by  the  Author* 

OF  all  the  countries  I  have  vifited,  or  known  by  report  of  others,  there  are  not 
any  can  compare  with  Egypt  for  the  number  of  its  ancient  monuments. 
The  pyramids  are  one  of  its  wonders :  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  multi- 
tude of  writers,  who  have  given  in  their  works  the  description  and  dimenfions  of  thefe 

edifices. 
« 

*  The  phyfician  from  whofe  work  this  relation  is  compiled,  abridged  from  one  of  much  greater  volume 
which  he  reprefents  himfclf  to  have  compofed  refpc&ing  Egypt,  and  into  which  much  detail  entered  on 
matters  communicated  to  him  by  others,  which  is  fupprtiTed  in  (his,  that  he  might  relate  that  only  which  he 
had  fcen  himfclf.  He  was  defcendtd  from  a  family  refident  at  Mouful,  but  born  at  Bagdad,  and,  feparate 
from  his  other  names  and  titles,  is  bell  known  among  the  Arabians  by  the  name  of  Ebn-Allabad  (the  fon  of 
the  felt-monger)  :  he  was  an  individual  whofe  celebrity,  great  even  in  his  life-time,  was  much  increafid  by 
the  difFulion  of  his  works,  which  denote  a  man  of  confiderable  refearch,  deep  learning,  and  found  judg- 
ment. His  abridged  relation  refpedting  Egypt  was  compofed  in  the  year  of , the  hcjra  600,  anfivering 
to  our  1203,  at  Cairo,  whither  he  had  travelled,  and  where  he  was  in  the  year  597,  when  that  country, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  riling  of  the  Nile,  was  vifited  by  a  famine.  This  he  defcribes,  and  it  was 
afluredly  in  its  confecjuences  more  mockingly  dreadful  than  any  mentioned  in  hiftory :  to  that  depart- 
ment of  fciencc  rather  than  to  a  relation  of  voyages  it  belongs  to  paint  tlie  horrible  piclure. 

The  abridgement  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  full  fubdivided  into  fix,  the  fecopd  into  three  chapters. 
The  full  chapter  of  the  firft  book  contains  general  obfervatiou.s  on  Egypt,  the  fecond  a  defcription  of 
plants  pecaliar  to  the  country,  the  third  its  animals,  the  fourth  its  ancient  monuments,  the  fifth  its 
buildings  and  boats,  and  the  fixth  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  fecond  book  the  firft  chapter  treats  of  the  Nile,  its  rife,  and  the  caufe  and  progrefs  of  this 
phenomenon  ;  the  fecond  details  the  lamentable  events  of  the  year  of  the  hejra  597 ;  the  third  the  calamities 
and  events  of  the  year  598  when  much  of  Syria  was  affefted  by  earthquakes. 

t  Paris,  4(0,  1810. 
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«difices.  They  are  numerous,  and  are  all  of  them  fituate  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river 
as  Gifeh,  on  the  fame  line  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  and  are  comprized  within 
the  fpace  of  two  days'  journey.  At  Boufir*  alfo  there  are  many.  Some  of  the 
pyramids  are  large,  others  fmall ;  fome  are  formed  of  earth  and  brick,  but  the  major 
part  of  (lone:  part  of  them  are  conflructed  fo  as  to  prefent  fteps,  or  flairs  j  moftly, 
however,  they  are  of  an  exact  pyramidal  fhape,  with  even  furfaces. 

Formerly  there  was  a  great  number  of  pyramids,  fmall,  indeed,  at  Gizeh ;  but 
thefe  were  deltroyed  in  the  time  of  Salah-eddin  Yoolbof  the  Ion  of  Ayyout.  Their 
ruin  was  effected  by  Karakoufh,  a  Greek  eunuch,  one  of  the  ameers  of  the  army  of 
that  prince,  and  a  man  of  genius.  To  him  was  entrultcd  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
buildings  of  the  capital ;  and  he  it  was  who  caufed  the  (tone  wall  to  be  erected  which 
furrounds  Foftat,  Cairo,  the  fpace  between  the  two  towns,  and  the  citadel  on  Mount 
Mokattamf.  He  likewife  conftructed  this  citadel,  and  dug  the  two  wells  J  which  it 
ftill  pofiefies.  Thefe  wells  themfelves  are  with  juftice  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  Egypt ;  they  are  defcended  by  a  flaircafe  of  nearly  three  hundred  fteps.  The 
arches,  yet  ftanding  at  Gifeh  §,  were  built  with  the  materials  of  the  fmall  pyramids  he 
caufed  to  be  demolifhed ;  they  are  ftructures  worthy  of  admiration,  and  vie  with  the 
works  of  the  giants.  There  were  at  one  time  more  than  forty  of  thefe  arches;  but 
this  year,  the  597th  of  the  hejra  (of  J.  C.  1200),  the  care  of  the  arches  being  en- 
trulted  to  a  ra(h  and  ignorant  man,  he  had  them  filled  up,  flattering  himfelf  by  this 
means,  that  the  waters,  ftopped  in  their  courfe  as  by  a  dam,  would  fpread  over  the 
territory  of  Gizeh,  and  allow  it  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  inundation. 
The  relult  of  the  experiment  was  adverfe  :  the  ftrefs  of  the  waters  on  the  arches  was 
fo  great  that  three  of  them  broke  and  gave  way,  without  any  benefit  to  the  lands 
which  this  man  expected  to  improve  by  the  flood. 

Part  of  the  pyramids  ruinated  by  Karakoufh,  that  is  to  fay,  the  materials  of  which 
the  kernel  and  interior  of  thefe  edifices  were  formed,  are  ftill  vifiblc.  As  they  con- 
fifted  nearly  of  the  wreck  of  buildings  and  fmall  ftones,  of  no  utility  in  the  ftructure 
of  the  arches  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  they  were  left  on  the  fpot. 

As  to  thofe  pyramids,  the  object  of  fo  many  recitals,  to  which  I  fliall  now  advert  j 
pyramids  diflinguifhed  above  the  reft,  and  the  fuperior  fize  of  which  excites  admira- 
tion, the  number  of  them  is  three  ;  and  they  ftand  in  a  line  at  Gizeh,  in  front  of  Foftat, 
at  a  fhort  diflance  afunder,  their  angles  pointing  to  each  other,  and  towards  the  ealt||. 
Two  of  thefe  pyramids  are  of  enormous  dimenfions.  The  poets  who  have  defcribed 
them,  have  given  the  reins  to  that  enthufiafm  they  are  fo  well  calculated  to  infpire  ;  they 


Of  thefe,  as  modern  information  is  given  refpetting  this  country,  which  is  perfectly  minute  and  largely 
detailed  by  a  variety  of  authors,  but  efpcciaily  by  the  French  Sgavans  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Buonaparte  to  Egypt;  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  firfl  book  alone  is  given  in  this  collection.  This  is 
exceedingly  curious,  throwing  much  light  on  the  monuments  of  this  country  of  wonders,  exhibiting  the 
date  of  many  of  them  Gx  centuries  ago,  and  by  this  exhibition  preferring  a  refutation  ot  the  unfubllantial 
theory  ofVolney  and  others  refpedting  their  former  condition  and  the  1  htm. 

Attached  to  the  tranflation  ol  Mr.de  Sacy  a^e  many  rotes  oJ  i  ngths  of  thefe  fuch 

appeared  iudifpetifible   for  the   flliiit ration   of   particular    paflages    I  rd,   or   given,    where   too 

vuluminoti .,  1.1  in!   lance  ;  others,  curious  and  erud  time  little  pertaining  to  a  work  of 
this  defcription,  have  been  altogether  omitted. 

*  The  Bujiris  of  Pliny,  Mr.  de  Sacy  imagine*  the  pyran  id    ol   Bi  1  t..  be  thofe  now  called  of  Sakhara, 

and  the  word  liuliii..  to  1                                 !  of  OJtris,  as  reputed   by  liuJoxius,  cited  by  Plutarch  and  by 
La  Croze,  but  pertaining  10  0) 

f  See  Note  1.                  J  See  Note  II.                  §  See  Not,e  III.  \otelV. 

q  k.  2  compare 
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compare  them  to  two  immenfe  breads  rifing  from  the  bofom  of  Egypt.  They  are  very 
near  to  each  other,  and  are  built  of  while  hone:  the  third,  a  fourth  part  lefs  than  the 
others,  is  of  red  granite  marked  with  points*,  and  fo  extremely  hard,  that  iron  with 
difficulty  makes  impreffion  on  it.  The  laft  appears  fmall  compared  with  the  other 
two,  but  viewed  at  a  fliort  diltance,  and  to  the  exclufion  of  thefe,  it  excites  in  the  mind  a 
fingular  oppreffion,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  without  painfully  affecting  the  fight. 

1  he  fhape  chofen  for  the  pyramids,  and  their  folrdity,  are  alike  admirable.  To 
their  form  io  owing  the  advantage  of  their  having  refilled  the  attack  of  centuries  ;  but 
refill,  do  I  fay,  it  feems  as  if  even  time  itfelf  ftood  only  on  defence  againft  thefe  ever- 
lafting  monuments  f.  In  fact,  after  mature  reflection  on  the  ftructure  of  the  pyramids, 
one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  a  combination  of  efforts  of  the  molt  intelligent  men,  an 
exhauilion  of  the  genius  of  the  moil  fubtil  ;  that  the  mod  enlightened  minds  exercifed 
with  profufion,  in  favour  of  thefe  edifices,  all  the  talents  they  poffeffed  ;  and  that  the 
moft  learned  theory  of  geometry  called  forth  the  whole  of  its  refources,  to  fhew  in 
thefe  wonders  the  utmofl  term  of  human  ability.  We  may  likewife  affirm,  that  thefe 
ftructures  hold  difcourfe  with  us,  even  in  the  prefent  day,  reflecting  thofe  who  were 
their  founders,  teach  us  their  hifiory,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  relate  their 
progrefs  in  the  fciences,  and  the  excellence  of  their  genius,  and,  in  fliort,  effectually 
defcribe  their  life  and  actions. 

The  moft  Angularly  remarkable  fact  prefented  by  thefe  edifices  is  the  pyramidal 
form  adopted  in  their  ftructure,  a  form  which  commences  with  a  fquare  bafe,  and 
finilhes  in  a  point.  Now,  one  of  the  properties  of  this  form  is,  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  the  centre  of  the  building  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  leans  on  itfelf,  itfelf  fupports  the 
whole  preffure  of  its  mafs,  all  its  parts  bear  reflectively  one  upon  the  other,  and  it 
does  not  prefs  on  any  external  point. 

Another  admirable  peculiarity  is  the  difpofition  of  the  fquare  of  them,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  each  of  their  angles  fronts  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  J.  For,  the 
violence  of  the  wind  is  broken  when  cut  by  an  angle,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  if 
it  encountered  a  plane  furface. 

To  return  to  the  two  pyramids.  Thofe  who  have  taken  their  dimenfions  pronounce 
the  bale  of  each  to  be  four  hundred  cubits  long,  by  as  many  broad,  and  their  perpen- 
dicular height  likewife  four  hundred  cubits ;  the  cubit  ufed  in  the  menfuration  being 
the  black  cubit.  Their  pyramidal  fhape  is  truncated  above,  and  prefents  at  the  fummit 
a  level  of  ten  cubits  fquare.  Of  the  following  fact  I  was  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs.  When 
I  vifited  them,  we  had  an  archer  in  our  company,  who  fhot  an  arrow  in  the  direction 
of  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids,  and  another  in  that  of  its  breadth, 
at  its  bafe,  and  the  arrow  fell  at  about  the  middle  of  this  fpace.  We  were  told  that 
in  a  neighbouring  village  there  were  people  accuflomed  to  mount  to  the  fummit  of  the 
pyramids,  and  who  effected  it  without  difficulty  §.  We  fent  for  one  of  thefe  men, 
who  for  a  trifle  afcended  one  of  the  pyramids  in  the  fame  manner  as,  and  even 
quicker  than,  we  fhould  a  ftaircafe,  and  without  taking  off  his  fhoes,  or  his  drefs, 
which  was  very  wide.  I  defired  him,  on  attaining  the  fummit,  to  meafure  with  his 
turban  the  breadth  of  the  level.  When  he  came  down  we  afcertained  the  portion  of 
his  turban,  which  correfponded  with  that  of  the  level,  to  be  eleven  cubits  of  the 
natural  meafure. 

A  man  whom  I  faw,  fkilled  in  the  art  of  meafuring,  afcribed  to  this  pyramid   a 
perpendicular  height  of  about  three  hundred  and  feventeen  cubits,  and  to  each  of  the 

*  See  Note  V  f  See  Note  VI.  J  See  Note  IV.  §  See  Note  VII. 

fides 
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fides  of  the  four  triangular  planes,  which  incline  to  this  perpendicular,  four  hundred 
and  fixty  cubits.  I  think  there  mud  be  ibme  error  in  thefe  meafures  *,  and  that,  if 
the  latter  be  exact,  the  perpendicular  height  mult  be  four  hundred  cubits ;  but,  if 
heaven  favour  mv  intention,  I  will  myfelf  afcertain  the  truth. 

One  of  thefe  pyramids  is  open<  d,  and  has  an  entrance  by  which  the  interior  may  be 
penetrated.  This  opening  leads  to  narrow  paifages,  to  conduits  extending  to  a  great 
depth,  to  wells,  and  precipices,  according  to  the  tcftimony  of  individuals  bold  enough 
to  enter ;  for  many,  excited  by  defperate  cupidity,  and  by  chimerical  expectations, 
have  ventured  into  the  interior  of  this  building.  They  explore  its  deepeft  cavities, 
and  finally  arrive  at  a  fpot  beyond  which  it  is  impoflible  to  advance.  As  for  the 
paffage  the  mod  frequented,  and  that  which  is  commonly  followed,  it  is  by  a  glacis 
which  leads  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  f,  where  a  fquare  chamber  is  feen 
containing  a  farcophagus  of  flone. 

The  opening  by  which  the  pyramid  is  now  entered,  is  not  the  door  formed  at  the 
period  of  its  ereclion,  but  a  hole  excavated  with  great  trouble,  and  directed  by  chance, 
the  making  of  which  is  afcribed  to  the  Calif  Mamoun  |.  The  major  part  of  our  company 
entered  this  opening,  and  afcended  to  the  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  : 
on  their  return  they  detailed  the  wonderful  things  they  had  feen  ;  that  the  paflage  was  fo 
full  of  bats  and  their  ordure  as  to  be  almoft  clofed ;  that  the  bats  were  as  large  as  pigeons, 
and  that  in  the  upper  part  openings  were  feen,  and  windows,  defigned  apparently  for 
the  admiflion  of  air  and  light.  On  a  fecond  vifit,  I  myfelf,  with  feveral  others,  entered 
the  interior  conduit,  and  penetrated  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  but,  lofing  my 
fenfes,  owing  to  the  terror  1  experienced  in  the  afcent,  I  returned  half  dead. 

Thefe  pyramids  are  built  of  large  Hones  from  ten  to  twenty  cubits  long,  by  a  breadth 
and  thicknefs  of  from  two  to  three  :  but  mod  efpecially  worthy  of  admiration  is  the 
extreme  nicety  with  which  thefc  Hones  are  fafhioned  and  dilpofed,  one  above  the 
other.  The  courfes  fit  fo  exactly,  that  not  even  a  needle  or  a  fingle  hair  can  be 
thruft  between  the  joints.  They  are  cemented  together  by  a  mortar,  which  forms 
a  layer  of  the  thicktu-fs  of  a  leaf  of  paper.  With  the  compolition  of  this  mortar  I  am 
totally  unacquainted  §.  The  (tones  are  covered  with  writing,  in  that  ancient  character 
of  which  the  meaning  is  now  unknown.  I  have  met  with  no  one  in  Egypt,  who 
either  knew  it  himfelf,  or  had  ever  heard  of  any  perfon  by  whom  it  was  compre- 
hended. So  numerous  are  thefe  inferiptions,  that,  were  thofe  only  to  be  copied 
which  are  found  on  the  furface  of  thefe  two  pyramids,  they  would  fill  ten  thouiand 
pages  ||. 

In  fome  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  Sabeans,  I  have  read,  that,  of  thefe  two  pyra- 
mids, one  is  the  fepulchre  of  Agathodaimon  ^[,  the  other  of  Hermes.  Thefe,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  were  two  great  prophets;  but  Agathodaimon  is  the  more  ancient, 
and  the  greater  of  the  two.  They  further  alllrt  that  thefe  two  pyramids  were  refortcd 
to  by  pilgrims  from  all  countries  of  the  earth. 

On  this  fubjecT:  I  have  treated  at  large  in  my  great  work,  and  have  related  what 
others  have  faid  of  thefe  buildings:  to  that  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  folicitous  of 
more  minute  details,  confining  myfelf  in  tin's  to  the'  reprefentation  of  that  alone  of 
which  I  have  myfelf  been  witnefs. 

Upon  the  fucceflion  of  Malik-AIaziz  Othman  Ben-Yoofoof  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  he  fullered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  certain  perfons  belonging  to  his 

Sec  Note  VIII.  f  See  Note  IX.  %  See  Note  X. 

i  See  Note  XI.  ||  SeeNoteXII.  %  SeeNotcXIII. 
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court,  men  who  were  ftrangers  to  common  fenfe,  to  demolifh  thefe  pyramids ;  the 
began  with  the  red  pyramid,  the  laft  and  leaft  confiderable  of  the  three. 

Hither  the  Sultan  diipatched  Tappers,  miners,  and  carriers,  under  the  conduct 
of  fome  of  the  principal  officers  and  amurs  of  his  court,  with  orders  for  its  deftruc- 
tion.  Accordingly  they  pitched  their  camp  near  the  pyramid,  where  they  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  a  vaft  number  of  workmen,  who  were  maintained  at  a 
prodigious  expenfe.  Here  they  remained  the  fpace  of  eight  months,  occupied  wholly 
in  putting  into  effect  the  commiffion  with  which  they  were  intruded,  removing  every 
day,  after  oppreffive  labour,  and  almoft  utter  exhauftion  of  the  ftrength  of  thofe 
employed,  at  mod  but  two  or  three  ftones.  Some  were  appointed  with  wedges  and 
levers  to  force  them  forward,  while  others,  with  cords  and  cables  pulled  from 
the  bottom.  When  at  length  one  of  them  fell,  it  occafioned  a  tremendous  noife, 
which  refounded  at  a  vaft  diftance,  fhook  the  very  earth,  and  made  the  mountains 
tremble.  In  its  fall  it  buried  itfelf  in  the  fand,  and  it  required  extraordinary  efforts 
to  difengage  it  ;  after  which  notches  were  wrought  for  receiving  wedges.  By  means 
of  thefe  the  Hones  were  fplit  into  feveral  pieces,  each  of  which  employed  a  waggon  for 
its  tranfport  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fituate  a  fhort  diftance  thence,  where  it 
was  left. 

After  remaining  long  encamped  on  this  fpot,  and  expending  all  their  pecu- 
niary means,  as  their  toil  and  fatigue  continually  increafed,  while  on  the  contrary 
their  refoiution  diminifhed  daily,  and  their  ftrength  became  exhauited,  thofe  of  the 
commiffion  were  forced  fhamefully  to  abandon  the  undertaking  So  far  from  obtaining 
the  promifed  fuccefs  and  accomplifhing  their  defign,  all  they  did  was  to  fpoil  the 
pyramid,  and  exhibit  a  manifeft  proof  of  their  inability  and  weaknefs.  This  occurrence 
took  place  in  the  year  593  of  the  hejra  (beginning  November  1196  A.  C.)  Now, 
when  the  mafs  of  ftones  collected  by  this  demolition  is  contemplated,  one  feels 
difpofed  to  confider  the  pyramid  ruined  to  its  foundation  ;  but  on  looking,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  pyramid,  it  feems  as  if  it  had  fuffered  no  injury,  a  part  of  its  cafe 
on  one  fide  only  having  been  detached. 

"Witneffing  one  day  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  in  dragging,  down  a  fingle 
ftone,  I  addreffed  one  of  the  foremen  who  fuperintended  the  work,  and  queftioned 
him  whether,  if  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  were  given  him  to  replace  one  of  thefe  ftones 
in  the  ftate  it  was  in  before,  he  thought  himfelf  competent  to  the  undertaking  ;  his 
anfwer  was,  that  were  he  offered  that  fum  many  times  told,  he  fhould  never  be  able  to 
accomplifh  the  talk,  and  this  he  affirmed  with  an  oath. 

In  front  of  the  pyramids,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  feen  a  number  of 
immenfe  and  very  deep  excavations,  communicating  one  with  the  other,  of  which 
feveral  are  of  three  ftories.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known  is  the  town.  A  man 
on  horfeback,  with  his  lance  eredt,  may  enter  them,  and  make  excurfions  for  a  day 
together  without  having  traverfed  the  whole,  fo  numerous  and  vaft  are  they,  and  of 
fuch  groat  extent.  It  is  eafy  in  thefe  to  recognize  the  quarries  whence  the  ftone  was 
drawn  which  ferved  for  the  ftructure  of  the  pyramids.  As  for  the  quarries  whence 
the  red  granite  was  taken,  they  are  laid  to  be  fituate  at  Kolzom  and  at  Ofwan. 

Near  thefe  pyramids  are  yet  vifible  the  remains  of  ancient  gigantic  edifices,  and  a 
number  of  fubterranean  cavities  of  folid  ftructure  ;  and  feldom  is  any  part  of  them 
found  without  inferiptions  in  the  ancient,  but  now  unknown  character. 

At  little  more  than  an  arrow's  flight  from  thefe  pyramids,  is  a  coloffal  figure  of  a 
head  and  neck  projecting  from  the  earth.     The  name  of  this  figure  is  Aboo'lhaul,  and 
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the  body  to  which  the  head  pertains,  is  faid  to  be  buried  under  the  earrh.  To  judge 
from  the  dimenfions  of  the  head  of  thofe  of  the  body,  its  length  mult  be  more  than 
feventy  cubits.  On  the  face  is  a  reddifh  tint,  and  a  red  varnifh  as  bright  as  if  freih 
put  on.  The  face  is  remarkably  handfome,  and  the  mouth  expreffes  much  grace  and 
beauty.     One  might  fancy  it  fmiling  gracefully  *. 

A  fenfible  man  enquiring  of  me  what  of  all  I  had  feen  in  Egypt  had  moft  excited 
my  admiration,  I  anfwered,  the  nicety  of  proportion  in  the  head  of  the  fphinx.  In 
fad,  between  the  different  parts  of  this  head,  the  nofe,  for  example,  the  eyes  and  the 
ears,  the  fame  proportion  is  remarked,  as  is  obferved  by  nature  in  her  works.  Thus 
the  nofe  of  a  child  is  fuitable  to  its  fhture,  and  proportioned  to  the  reft  of  its  frame, 
while,  if  it  belonged  to  the  face  of  a  full  grown  man,  it  would  be  reckoned  a  deformity  ; 
thus  alfo  the  nofe  of  a  grown  man  on  the  vifage  of  a  child  would  equally  be  a  dif- 
figurement.  The  fame  holds  good  with  refpect  to  all  the  other  members  j  there  are 
none  but  fhould  have  a  certain  form  and  dimenfions,  in  order  to  bear  relations  to  fuch 
and  fuch  a  face ;  and  where  thefe  proportions  are  not  obferved,  the  face  is  fpoiled. 
Hence  the  wonder,  that  in  a  face  of  fuch  coloffal  fize,  the  fculptor  fhould  have  been 
able  to  preferve  the  exact  proportion  of  every  part,  feeing  that  nature  prefented  him 
with  no  model  of  a  fimilar  coloffus,  or  any  at  all  comparable. 

Among  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Egypt,  thofe  muft  be  comprized  which  are 
feen  at  Ai'n-Shems,  a  fmall  town  furrounded  by  a  wall  ftill  vifible,  though  demo- 
lished. It  is  readily  feen  that  thefe  ruins  belong  to  a  temple  ;  here  are  found  frightful 
and  coloffal  figures  in  hewn  (tone,  more  than  thirty  cubits  long,  the  members  of  which 
all  bear  a  juft  proportion.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  upright  on  pcdeftals,  others  feated  in 
various  fingular  poftures,  and  in  perfect  order.  The  gate  of  the  town  is  yet  fubfifting. 
Moft  of  the  ftones  (at  this  place)  are  covered  with  figures  of  men  and  other  animals, 
and  with  a  multitude  of  inferiptions  in  an  unknown  character.  Scarcely  a  ftone  is  found 
but  bears  either  an  infeription,  or  fome  object  engraven  in  baffo  or  alto  relievo. 

In  this  town  are  found  the  two  obelifks,  fo  much  celebrated,  called  the  needles  of 
Pharaoh.  They  confilt  of  a  fquare  bafe,  ten  cubits  every  way,  of  nearly  an  equal 
height,  and  repofing  on  a  (olid  foundation  in  the  earth  :  from  this  bafe  rifes  a  fquare 
column  of  pyramidal  form,  a  hundred  cubits  in  height,  which  near  the  bafe  is  about 
five  cubits  in  diameter,  and  terminates  in  a  point.  The  fummit  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  cap,  in  the  fhape  of  a  funnel,  which  defcends  about  three  feet  from  the  apex  f . 
The  copper,  from  the  aclion  of  rain  and  the  lapfe  of  years,  is  eroded  and  become 
green,  and  a  portion  of  the  green  erofion  has  run  down  the  needle  of  the  obelifkj. 
The  whole  furface  of  the  obelifk  is  covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  writing  which 
we  have  before  fpoken  of.  I  faw  one  of  thefe  two  obeliiks  which  had  fallen,  and 
was  broken  in  twain  by  the  fall,  owing  to  its  exceffivc  weight.  The  copper  which 
covered  the  top  had  been  taken  away.  Around  thefe  obelifks  arc  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  others:  thefe  are  but  of  half  or  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  larger. 
Among  thefe  fmall  obeliiks  few  are  feen  formed  of  a  fingle  ftone :  the  major 
part  are  of  feveral  pieces.  The  chief  of  them  have  been  thrown  down;  but  of  thefe 
the  bafes  remain  in  their  place. 

At  Alexandria,  on  the  lea  fhore,  I  faw  in  the  midft  of  the  buildings  two  obelifks  of 
greater  fize  than  the  fmall  ones  at  Ain-Shems  which  1  have  before  noticed,  but  inferior 
to  the  two  larger  {. 

*  Sec  Note  XIV.  f  Sec  Note  XV.  J  See  Note  XVI.  H  See  Note  XVII. 
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As  for  the  berbis*  of  the  Said,  however  much  might  be  faid  of  their  grandeur,  the 
excellence  of  their  ftructure  and  their  exacl:  proportions,  of  their  innumerable  figures, 
their  fculptures  in  baflb  or  alto  relievo,  the  infcriptions  they  prefent  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders,  their  folidity  and  enormous  fize  ;  thefe,  are  already  fo  well  known 
as  to  render  any  new  defcription  fuperfluous. 

I  faw  at  Alexandria  the  column  (of  the  pillars),  called  Amood-alfawari.  It  is  of  that 
red  fpotted  granite  which  is  fo  extremely  hard.  This  column  is  of  furprifing  dimenfions 
and  height :  I  can  readily  give  credit  to  its  being  feventy  cubits  high  ;  it  is  five  cubits  in 
diameter,  and  flands  on  a  bafe  very  large  and  proportioned  to  its  height.  On  the 
fummit  of  this  column  is  a  large  capital,  which,  to  have  placed  with  the  moft  nice 
precifion,  as  it  is,  muft  have  required  a  profound  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the 
art  of  railing  great  weights,  together  with  furprifing  fkill  in  practical  geometry.  A 
perfon  worthy  of  belief  aiTured  me,  that,  having  meafured  the  circumference  of  this 
column,  he  found  it  to  be  feventy-five  fpans  of  the  great  meafure  t- 

I  likewife  faw  on  the  more,  where  the  fea  approaches  the  walls  of  the  town,  more 
than  four  hundred  columns  broken  into  two  or  three  parts;  the  ftone  of  them  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  column  of  pillars,  and  apparently  of  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  part  of 
its  fize.  According  to  the  uncontradicted  teftimony  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria,  thefe  columns  once  ftood  around  the  column  of  pillars  ;  but  a 
governor  of  Alexandria,  of  the  name  of  Karadja,  who  held  command  in  this  city 
under  Yoofoof,  fon  of  Ayyoob  (Saladin),  thought  proper  to  throw  them  down,  break 
them  in  pieces,  and  caft  them  on  the  beach,  under  pretence  of  checking  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  fecuringthe  walls  of  the  city  againft  their  violence;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
prevent  the  (hipping  of  any  enemy  from  anchoring  under  the  wall.  It  was  the  action 
of  an  untaught  child,  or  of  a  man  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  right  from  wrong. 

Round  the  column  of  pillars  I  likewife  faw  fome  pretty  confiderable  remains  of 
thefe  columns,  part  of  them  entire,  and  others  broken  ;  it  was  (till  evident,  from  thefe 

*  Be  li,  or  birba,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  adopted  by  the  Arabs  to  exprefs  the  ancient  edifices,  confecrated 
by  the  Egyptians  to  the  worfhip  of  their  deities. 

+  Mr.  de  Sacy  (Note  1.  Book  I.  Chap,  iv.)  dates  the  meafnrement  given  here  by  Abd-Allatif  on 
hear-fay  to  be  much  too  great ;  the  latgeft  diameter  of  Pompey's  pillar  not  exceeding,  according  to  Mr. 
Norry,  eight  feet  four  inches,  it?  circumference  will  be  no  more  than  twenty  five  feet.  Mr.  de  Sacy  in 
this  llatement,  reckons  the  meafure  alluded  to  in  the  lall  paragraph  to  be  nine  inches  (fee  Note  lxiv, 
Book  l.  Chap,  xi.):  bur  that  he  is  miilakcn,  will  appear  from  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  itfelf. 
Abd-Allatif  there  fays  it  is  live  cubits  in  diameter;  now  the  great  cubit  of  the  eaft,  the  hachcmique, 
according  to  Biornerod.  (Metrologie  Univcrfelle  Paris,  1S0;.)  is  five-ninths  of  a  metre  ;  live  cubits  is 
confequently  7,7777  metres,  or  eight  feet  fix  inches  and  a  half  French,  which  agrees- fufficiently  with  the 
meafure  given  by  Mr.  Norry,  of  eight  feet  four  inches. 

Again,  after  having  declared  the  diameter  to  be  five  cubits,  or  eight  feet  fix  inches  and  a  half  French, 
which  gives  for  the  periphery  15,708  cubits  and  decimals,  or  26,867  French  feet  and  decimals;  at  the 
of  the  pangraph  he  ltates  its  circumference  to  be,  as  lie  had  heard,  feventy-five  fpans  :  now,  if  the 
meafure  to  which  Abd-AUatif  alludes,  was,  as  Mr.  de  Sacy  conjectures,  of  nine  inches,  it  would  require 
that  the  diameter  fhould  have  been,  inftend  of  five  cubits  or  eight  feet  fix  inches  and  a  half,  ten  cubits  and 
feiinewhat  more  than  a  half,  or  17,95  ,eet  ail<*  decimals.  Prefuming  therefore  that  Abd-Allatif  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  fo  manifeft  an  error,  and  contradiction;  the  fpan  by  which  he  reckoned  mull  have 
been  much  fmaller  than  nine  inches.  To  nuke  it  correspond  with  the  diameter  of  five  cubits,  it  would  be 
4.  208  Fieneh  inches  and  decimals,  which  even  is  larger  than  the  palmus  major,  a  meafure  according  to 
Biornerod  but  ,0868  decimal  parts  of  a  metre,  or  3,1952  French  inches,  or  than  the  common  palm 
according  to  the  fame  authority,  which  was  but  2,70828  French  inches  and  decimals. 

The  fancied  error  of  Mr.  de  Sacy  appears   to  arife   from   his    mode  of  conilruing  the  meaning  of  the 

author  of  the  Kamous,  who  defcribes  the  meafure  which  Mr.  de  Sacy  has  tranflated  empan,  or  fpan,  to  be 

the  dillav.ee  between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and  the  little  Gnger  :   may  not  the  author  of  the  Kamqus 

hive  meant  by  the  extremity  the   point   of  infertion  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  diltance  between  which 

j  about  that  which  ispiefumcd  to  be  adverted  to  by  Abd-Allatif.     Trans. 

remain 
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•remains,  that  the  columns  were  once  covered  with  a  roof  which  they  fuflained  *. 
Above  the  column  of  pillars  is  a  cupola  which  it  fupports.  I  conjecture  this  to  have 
been  the  portico  in  which  Ariftotle  gave  his  leflbns,  and  after  him  his  difciplcs  j  that 
this  alfo  was  the  academy  erected  by  Alexander  when  he  built  this  city,  and  in  which 
he  depofited  the  library  configncd  to  the  flames,  with  the  permiflion  of  Omar,  by 
Amrou-ben-Alas  f. 

The  pharos  of  Alexandria  is  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.  Writers,  con- 
fidercd  exact,  affert  its  height  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubits. 

I  have  read  a  note  written  by  a  curious  and  exact  perfon  which  expreffed  his  having 
meafured  the  column  of  pillars  with  its  capital  andbafe;  it  ftated  that  he  found  the  col- 
lective height  of  the  whole  fixty-two  cubits  and  a  fixth  ;  that  the  column  rifes  from 
a  fmall  mount,  the  elevation  of  which  is  twenty-three  cubits  and  a  half,  which,  added 
to  the  height  of  the  column,  gives,  for  the  whole  of  its  elevation  (above  the  furrounding 
country),  eighty-five  cubits  and  two-thirds;  that  the  height  of  the  bafe  is  twelve 
cubits,  and  that  of  the  capital  feven  cubits  and  a  half.  According  to  the  fame  note 
this  perfon  had  likewife  taken  the  height  of  the  pharos,  and  found  its  total  elevation 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  cubits.  Of  the  three  flories  of  which  the  pharos  is 
formed  ;  the  firft,  which  is  fquare,  meafures  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  cubits  ;  the 
fecond  is  an  octagon,  and  meafures  eighty-one  cubits  and  a  half;  the  third,  of  a 
circular  form,  is  in  diameter  thirty-one  cubits  and  a  half.  From  the  fummit  of  the 
pharos  rifes  a  chapel  nearly  ten  cubits  high. 

Let  us  now  pais  to  other  veftiges  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Egypt :  I  would  fpeak 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  this  country,  fituate  in  the  territory  of  Gizeh, 
fomewhat  above  Foftat.  This  capital  was  Memphis ;  here  it  was  the  Pharaohs  refided, 
and  this  was  the  feat  of  empire  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Of  this  city,  are  thofe  words 
in  the  Alcoran  to  be  understood  which  God  fpake  to  Abraham,  alluding  to  Mofes : 
"  He  entered  the  city  at  the  inftant  the  inhabitants  were  giving  themfelves  up  to  fleep." 
And  again  "  Mofes  departed  from  the  city,  full  of  fear,  and  looking  about  him."  For 
Mofes  dwelt  in  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Gizeh,  but  little  diftant  from  the  capital 
called  Dimouh  J.  The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  there.  The  ruins  of  Memphis,  at 
prefent,  cover  a  fpace  of  half  a  day's  journey  every  way.  This  city  flouriftied  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  of  Jofeph,  and  Mofes,  and  long  before  their  time  ;  and  continued 
to  profper  after  them,  till  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonofor.  This  prince  made  a  wafte  of 
Egypt,  in  which  condition  it  remained  for  forty  years  §.  The  motive  which  induced 
Nabuchodonofor  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Egypt,  was  the  king  of  that  country  affording 
refuge  to  the  Jews  who  fled  from  this  conqueror,  for  he  granted  them  protection,  and 
refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  enemy.  In  revenge  Nabuchodonofor  marched  againft 
the  King  of  Egypt,  and  defolated  the  whole  country.  Alexander,  in  procefs  of  time, 
having  Subjected  it  to  his  dominion,  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Alexandria  maintained  this  rank  to  the  period  that,  the 
mufulman  religion  being  eftablifhed,  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  under  the 
command  of  Amrou-Ben-Alas,  who  tranfported  the  feat  of  government  to  Foftat. 
Afterwards  Maizz,  coming  from  Magrcb,  founded  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  new  domains.  From  that  period  things  have  remained  on  the  fame 
footing.  The  whole  of  thefe  events  we  have  related  in  moft  ample  detail  in  our  great 
work.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  defcription  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  which  is  termed 
the  ancient  Mifr. 

Notwithstanding  the  immenfe  extent  of  this  city,  and  its  very  high  antiquity  ;  not- 
withstanding the  vicilliludcs  of  the  different  governments  by  which  it  !  1  fwayed, 

•   See  Note  XVIII.  f  See  Note  XIX.  %  Sec  Note  XX.  §  Sc,  Noil  \Xl. 
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and  in  fpite  of  the  attempts  of  various  nations  to  annihilate  even  its  moft  minute  traces 
bv  transporting  to  other  parts  the  different  (tones  and  materials  of  which  it  was  con- 
ftructcd,  by  demolifhing  its  buildings  and  mutilating  the  figures  with  which  they  were 
adorned  ;  and  finally,  in  fpite  of  the  addition  which  upwards  of  four  thoufand  years  have 
made  to  fo  many  caufes  of  deltruCtion,  its  ruins  vet  prefent  to  the  fpeftat  >r  a  combina- 
tion of  wonders  which  confound  the  undt-rftanding,  and  which,  to  defcribe,  the  mod 
eloquent  would  attempt  in  vain.  The  more  the  collection  is  confidered,  the  greater 
admiration  it  infpires  ;  and  every  additional  glance  at  the  ruins  is  a  fource  ol  frefh 
delight.  Scarcely  do  they  give  birth  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  one  idea  before 
this  originates  another  (till  more  admirable  ;  this  inltant  he  prides  himfelf  on  his  perfect 
comprehension  of  them,  and  again  another  inftant  his  pride  is  lowered  by  the  (taring 
conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  conceptions. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis  mud  be  placed  the  chamber  or  niche, 
called  the  green  chamber  *  :  it  is  formed  of  a  fingle  (tone,  nine  cubits  high,  by  eight 
in  length,  and  feven  in  breadth.  In  the  midlt  of  this  (tone  a  niche  has  been  hollowed 
out ;  it  is  formed  by  allowing  two  cubits  thicknefs,  as  well  to  the  lateral  walls,  as  to 
the  bafe  and  roof:  the  remainder  compofes  the  chamber.  Without,  as  well  as  within, 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  fculpture  in  baifo  and  alto  relievo,  and  inferiptions  in  ancient 
characters.  Externally  is  feen  a  reprefentation  of  the  fun  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  it  rifes  ;  and  likewife  of  a  number  of  (tars,  fpheres,  men,  and  animals.  The 
men  are  here  reprefented  in  various  poftures  and  attitudes ;  fome  fixed,  others 
walking,  fome  with  their  legs  (tretched  out,  and  fome  again  with  them  at  reft  j 
part  of  them  have  their  garments  tucked  up  in  a  date  for  working,  others  are 
carrying  materials  ;  and,  laftly,  fome  are  giving  directions  relative  to  the  work.  I  is 
manifeftly  evident  that  thefe  reprefentations  were  intended  to  pourtray  important 
matters,  remarkable  actions,  extraordinary  incidents,  and,  under  the  figure  of  emblems, 
to  delineate  fecrets  moft  profound.  It  is  clear  that  all  this  was  not  effected  for  mere 
diverfion,  that  the  efforts  of  art  were  not  exhaufted  upon  fimiliar  works  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  embellifhment  and  decoration.  This  niche  was  firmly  fixed  on  a  bale, 
confifting  of  large  and  maffive  ftones  of  granite.  But  fome  infenfate  and  ftupid  perfons, 
in  the  chimerical  hope  of  difcovering  hidden  treafures,  undermined  this  bale,  and  thus 
deranged  the  pofition  of  the  niche,  deftroyed  its  fixity,  and  changed  the  center  of 
gravity  of  its  different  parts;  which,  by  their  preffure  one  on  the  other,  have  caufed 
feveral  flight  cracks  in  the  block.  This  niche  was  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple, 
built  with  enormous  ftones,  united  with  the  nicelt  precifion,  and  the  mod  perfect 
art. 

On  the  fame  fpot  are  feen  pedeftals  fixed  on  enormous  bafes.  Stow  s  which  formed 
part  of  the  demolifhed  edifices  cover  the  whole  furface :  in  places  large  fragments  of 
walls  are  yet  ftanding,  conftructed  with  great  ftones  fimilar  to  thole  I  have  before 
defcribed  •,  in  other  places  nothing  remains  but  the  foundations  and  heaps  of  rubbifh. 
I  favv  here  the  arch  of  a  very  lofty  door-way,  the  two  lateral  walls  of  which  were  each 
formed  of  one  fingle  (tone,  the  upper  arch,  likewife  a  fingle  ftone,  had  (alien  before  the 
door-  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  nicety  with  which  the  ftones  of  thefe  edifices  were  difpofed  and 
joined  to  each  other,  between  them,  the  builders  had  in  addition  chifelled  holes,  of  a 
fpan  diameter  by  two  fingers  in  depth,  in  which  were  diftinguifhed  verdigris  and 
eroded  copper.  In  this  I  perceived  their  defign  of  fattening  the  (tones,  and  binding 
them  more  firmly  together,  by  placing  copper  between,  and  pouring  lead  over  them. 

*  See  Note  XXII. 
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Vile  and  wretched  individuals  have  fought  after  thefe  bands  of  copper,  and  lorn  away 
a  confiderable  quantity.  In  order  to  get  to  them,  they  have  broken  a  number  of  the 
(tones.  Indeed,  to  obtain  them,  they  have  taken  a  deal  of  pains,  and  have  left 
memorials  of  their  meannefs  and  fordid  cupidity. 

As  for  the  idols  found  among  thefe  ruins,  whether  their  number  or  extraordinary  fize 
be  confidered,  they  furpafs  description,  nor  can  even  a  conception  of  them  be  formed; 
but  molt  worthy  of  admiration  is  the  nicety  obferved  in  their  forms,  their  exa£t  propor- 
tions, and  their  refemblance  to  na;ure.  We  mcafurcd  one  of  them,  which,  without 
its  pedeftal,  was  more  than  thirty  cubits  high  :  the  breadth  of  it,  from  the  right  to  the 
left  lidc,  was  nearly  ten  cubits ;  and  in  front  and  behind  it  was  broad  in  proportion. 
This  ftatue  was  formed  of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite;  it  was  covered  over  with  a 
red  varniih,  which  appeared  only  to  receive  new  freflinefs  from  its  great  antiquity. 

AfTuredly,  nothing  can  be  more  marvellous,  than  the  fight  of  fuch  minute  propor- 
tion, with  refpefl  to  the  dill"  rent  parts  of  the  body,  preferved  in  a  ftatue  of  this 
coloflal  magnitude.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  all  the  members  of  the  body,  whether 
they  be mftrumental  or  confimiles*,  have  not  only  certain  appropriate  dimensions,  but 
alfo  certain  proportions  with  refpect  to  each  other.  From  thefe  dimenfions,  and  thefe 
relative  proportions,  refult  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  whole  figure :  if  any  thing 
be  faulty  in  thefe  requisites  there  follows  a  deformity,  more  or  lefs  great  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  defect.  Now,  in  thefe  figures  this  congruity  of  all  the  parts  has  been 
obferved  with  a  verity  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired  ;  firftly,  in  the  precife  dimen- 
fions of  each  member  feparately  taken,  and  afterwards  in  the  proportions  which  the 
members  refpectively  bear  to  each  other. 

In  fact,  if  attention  be  paid,  the  bread  in  thefe  ftatues  is  feen  to  feperate  itfelf  from 
the  neck  at  the  point  of  the  clavicle  in  the  trued  manner.  Thence  the  bofom,  fhaped 
by  the  upper  ribs,  rifes  gradually  to  the  two  paps,  which  are  protuberant  above  the 
circumjacent  region,  and  detach  themfelves  from  the  remainder  of  the  breaft,  with  a 
furprifing  exadtnefs  of  proportion.  The  paps  have  a  progreflivc  rife  to  the  teats,  which 
likewife  are  fafhioned  with  the  jufiYft  conformity  to  the  fize  of  thefe  cololTal  ftatues. 
Thence  defcending,  you  examine  now  the  funken  region  of  the  fternum,  or  breaft- 
bone,  now  the  interftice  formed  by  the  falfe  ribs  at  the  point  of  the  heart,  and  now 
the  part  where  is  noticed,  the  alternate  rifing  and  fall  of  the  ribs  and  their  obliquity,  all 
which  are  given  as  in  the  human  frame.  You  next  defcend  from  where  the  ribs  ceafe 
to  the  foft  region  formed  by  the  exterior  integuments  of  the  bcllv:  you  fee  the 
obliquity  of  the  tendons  and  mufclcs  of  the  belly  on  the  right  and  the  left,  their  tenfion, 
and  bomb-fhaped  form  ;  the  depreflion  of  the  parts  in  the  umbilical  region  adjoining 
the  hypochondria  ;  the  exact  form  of  the  navel ;  the  tenfion  of  the  furrounding  mufcle  ; 
the  depreflion  of  the  hypogaftrium  towards  the  pubis;  the  groin;  the  arteries  and 
inguinal  veins  ;  and  finally,  the  paflage  thence  to  the  two  bones  of  the  haunches. 

In  a  fimilar  manner  you  obferve  the  feparation  f  of  the  fcapula,  its  articulation  with 
the  os  humeri,  and  that  of  the  humerus  with  the  fore-arm,  the  torfion  of  the  vena 
cephalica,  the  falient  extremities  of  the  cubitus,  and  radius,  at  the  part  of  their 
articulation  with  the  carpus,  the  point  ol  the  elbow,  the  two  extuberances  which  form 
the  articulation  of  the  fore-arm  with  the  os  humeri,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  fore  arm  ; 
laltlv,  tin  foftnefs  of  the  flrfh,  the  tenfion  of  the  tendons,  and  other  matters,  which  to 
detail  would  be  tedious.  Nome  ol  thefe  figures  are  reprefented  holding  in  their  hand  a 
fort  of  cylinder,  a  fpan  in  diameter,  which  appears  to  be  a  volume  ;  and  the  artift  has  not 
forgotten  to  exprels  the  lines  and  wrinkles  formed  on  the  (kin  of  the  hand,  when  doled, 

"  Sec  Note  XXIII.  t  The  procerus  acromion. 
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at  the  part  adjoining  the  little  finger.  The  beauty  of  countenance  in  thefe  ftatues,  and 
their  juft  proportions  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  fculpture,  and  as 
perfect  as  can  be  exprefled  in  ftone:  they  want  but  the  imitation  of  the  flefh  and  blood. 
The  figure  of  the  ear  with  its  finuofities,  is  likevvife  a  counterpart  of  nature. 

I  faw  two  lions  placed  at  a  fhort  diftance  from,  and  oppofite  to  each  other ;  their 
afpect  infpired  terror  ;  fpite  of  their  fize  which  was  coloffal  and  infinitely  greater  than 
nature,  their  form,  and  its  due  proportions  were  exadly  preferved  ;  they  have  now 
been  broken  and  covered  with  earth. 

We  noticed  rather  a  large  fragment  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  were  conftrufted 
with  fmall  ftones  and  brick.  The  bricks  are  large,  of  an  oblong  form*,  and  about  half 
the  fize  of  one  of  thofe  bricks  of  Irak  of  the  time  of  Cofroes  f.  The  fame  propor- 
tion even  now  exifts  between  the  bricks  made  in  the  two  countries :  an  Egyptian  brick 
is  no  larger  than  half  the  fize  of  a  brick  of  Irak. 

The  reflecting  man,  contemplating  thefe  veftiges  of  antiquity,  feels  inclined  to 
excufe  the  error  of  the  vulgar,  who  imagine  that  mortals,  in  thofe  diftant  ages  in 
which  they  were  conftru&ed,  lived  to  a  more  advanced  period  than  is  ufual  in  our 
days ;  that  they  were  of  gigantic  ftature ;  or  that,  by  ftriking  a  (tone  with  a  wand, 
they  caufed  it  to  obey  their  orders,  and  to  tranfport  itfelf  to  wherever  their  will  dictated. 
In  tact,  one  is  feized  with  a  kind  of  ftupor  on  picturing  to  onefelf  the  great  refources 
of  genius,  the  profound  knowledge  of  geometry,  the  refolution  and  patience  requifite 
for  the  completion  of  fimilar  works  j  the  numerous  different  inftruments,  and  uninter- 
mittent  toil  they  exacted  ;  the  diligent  attention  which  mull  previously  have  been  paid 
to  the  members  of  animals,  and  efpecially  of  man,  to  their  precife  dimenfions,  their 
relative  proportions,  the  mode  of  their  articulations,  and  their  pofition,  and  the  diftance 
at  which  they  fhould  refpectively  be  placed. 

In  man,  for  example,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  body  is  longer  in  a  determinate 
degree  than  the  upper,  that  is  to  fay,  the  trunk  ;  whereas,  in  all  other  animals  the  pro- 
portion obferved  is  the  reverfe.  A  man  of  exact  proportion  fhould  be  eight  fpans 
high  ;  the  length  from  the  hand  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow  fhould  be  two  fpans  ;  the 
arm  fhould  meafure  a  fpan  and  a  quarter,  the  extent  of  the  fpan  being  that  of  the 
individual.  All  the  other  bones,  whether  great  or  fmall  ;  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the 
vertebrae,  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  are  alike  fubject  to  certain  rules,  as  well  for  the 
dimenfions,  whence  their  particular  form  refults,  as  the  proportions  they  reciprocally 
bear  to  each  other.  The  fame  holds  good  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  frame,  whether 
external  or  internal,  as  the  depreffion  of  the  finciput  below  the  fummit  of  the  head 
with  elevation  above  all  that  furrounds  it,  the  extent  of  the  forehead,  and  of  the 
two  arches  of  the  eyebrows,  the  finking  of  the  two  temples,  the  elevation  of  the  two 
cheekbones  {,  the  flat  form  of  the  cheeks,  the  blunt  blade  of  the  nofe,  the  foftnefs  of 
the  cartilage  that  forms  the  point  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  noftrils,  the  breadth  of  the 
iftmus  by  which  they  are  feperated,  the  thicknefs  of  the  lips,  the  roundnefs  of  the 
chin,  the  cutting  and  rounded  form  of  the  two  jaws,  and  many  other  particulars  which 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  defcribe,  and  which  can  only  be  well  comprehended  by  the 
eye,  by  diffection,  and  diligent  infpeclion  of  the  parts. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  eleventh  book  on  animals,  employs  one  chapter  in  proving  that, 
although  fome  men  have  difplayed  much  fagacity  and  addrefs  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  members  of  animals,  and  their  refpective  proportions,  the  extent  of  their 
information  on  this  head  is  very  limited  and  mean,  when  compared  with  truth  and 
nature ;  and  if  we  place  a  value  on  this  knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  is,  the  caufe  is  to 

*  See  Note  XXIV.  f  See  Note  XXV. 
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be  attributed  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  faculties,  and  the  com- 
parifon  we  draw  between  the  man  converfant  in  thefe  matters  and  him  who  is  not. 
Hence  we  admire  the  ant  employed  in  removing  a  grain  of  barley,  but  fuffer  the 
elephant  to  pafs  unregarded  which  carries  a  burthen  of  many  hundreJ  weight.  The 
following  is  the  fubftance  of  his  words,  according  to  my  interpretation*:  "  It  is  matter 
of  aflonilhment  that  we  fhould  feel  fuch  intereft  in  acquiring  the  talent  of  reprefenting 
things  in  paintings,  or  in  imitating  them  by  means  of  the  art  of  the  fculptor  or  founder, 
and  that  we  fhould  fucceed  in  comprehending  the  procefs  of  thefe  arts,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  feel  no  anxiety  to  fathom  the  works  of  nature,  efpecially  where  the  poffibility 
exifts  of  our  difcovering  the  caufes  of  them.  We  ought  therefore  to  have  no  repug- 
nance to  the  ftudy  of  the  nature  of  animals,  of  thofe  even  which  feem  the  mofl  vile  ; 
but  mould  carefully  guard  againfl  deeming  it  a  toil,  and  ihus  imitating  the  conduct  of 
children  :  for  there  are  no  works  of  nature  but  contain  fubjecls  of  admiration.  Hence 
we  fhould  feek  information  on  the  nature  of  all  animals,  and  hold  for  certain  that  there 
is  not  one  which  is  deftitute  of  fome  natural  wonder,  for  none  of  them  were  formed 
without  fome  purpofe,  by  chance,  or  by  a  fort  of  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  what- 
ever has  received  exiftence  from  nature  was  produced  for  fome  end,  I  mean  to  fay, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  whole  :  thus  each  has  its  ftation,  its  rank,  and  diltinguifhing 
merit."     Bleffed  be  God,  the  moll  excellent  Author  of  all  things ! 

As  for  the  interior  of  animals,  the  cavities  of  their  bodies,  and  the  wonders  they 
enfold,  the  defcription  of  which  is  found  in  the  anatomical  treatifes  of  Galen  and  other 
authors,  and  in  the  work  of  that  learned  phyfician,  On  the  ufe  of  the  parts,  the  ftudy 
of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  thefe  ad.nirable  works  would  be  fumcient  to  make  an  artift 
defpair  of  being  able  to  pourtray  them  ;  and  in  vain  would  he  feek  around  for  one  who 
might  aflift  him,  or  fupply  his  defect  of  capacity:  he  muft  then  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  God  fays  in  the  Alcoran  :   Man  was  created  weak. 

I  fay,  moreover,  that  the  admiration  excited  in  us  by  works  of  art,  forms  part  of 
that  we  experience  at  thofe  of  nature :  for  the  productions  of  art,  under  a  certain  point 
of  view,  are  the  works  of  narure,  feeing  they  are  the  effect  and  offspring  of  natural 
faculties.  Thus  the  mechanic  is  worthy  of  our  eulogies,  who  fucceeds  in  removing 
an  enormous  weight ;  but  w  mid  he  not  have  much  greater  claim  on  our  admiration 
could  he  form  an  autouuto  1  capable  of  itlelf  to  remove  a  weight,  of  whatfoever  value 
it  might  be  ? 

It  is  God  who  has  created  you,  you  and  all  that  you  effedt.  Bleffed  be  he,  whofe 
dominion  compriies  all  things,  vifible  and  invifible,  and  who  is  lord  of  your  fouls! 
Do  you  not  then  comprehend  the  excellence  of  his  grandeur?  The  light  of  his 
glory  is  every  where  diffufed,  and  is  hid  by  no  veil  whatever.  He  knows  that  which 
efcapes  the  eye,  and  all  that  is  concealed  in  the  recedes  of  the  heart  :  for  all  that 
exifts  by  him  alone  is  put  in  motion,  or  retained  at  reft,  according  as  he  wills  ;  all 
things  rejoice  in  feeing  his  behelts  refpe&ing  them  fulfilled,  and  leap  with  gladnefs  to 
approach  His  Holy  Majefty.  They  by  their  very  multitude  bear  witnefs  to  his  unity, 
ami  the  changes  they  endure  attelt  him  everlafting.  There  is  nought  but  fings  his 
praife. 

But  it  is  time  we  returned  to  our  fubjeft.  However  great  the  number  of  the 
ftaiues  of  Memphis,  they  have  experienced  the  ravage  of  time  to  fuch  a  degree,  that, 
if  a  very  fmall  number  be  excepted,  they  are  now  all  broken  in  pieces,  and  form  only 
heaps  of  rubbifh.  1  law  one  ftatue  of  very  large  dimenfions,  from  the  fide  of  which 
a  mill-ftone  had  been  cut,  two  cubits  in  diameter,  without  its  being  much  deformed  by 

*  See  Note  XXVI. 
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the  detraction,  or  experiencing  any  very  vifible  alteration.  I  likewife  faw  another,  with 
one  fmaller  {landing  between  its  legs,  and  cut  out  of  the  fame  block :  this,  compared 
with  the  greater,  feemed  hut  a  child,  yet  did  it  exceed  in  flature  the  height  of  the 
tailed  man.  It  was  of  fuch  exquiiite  beauty  and  grace  as  rivetted  the  fight,  nor  could 
I  tire  with  admiring  it. 

At  the  period  thefe  ftatues  were  formed,  the  worfhip  of  idols  was  univerfally  fpread 
over  the  earth,  and  reigned  among  all  nations.  For  this  reafon  is  it  that  God,  in  the 
Alcoran,  fays,  fpeaking  of  Abraham  :  "  Abraham  formed  a  nation  ;  he  was  obedient 
to  God,  a  true  believer,  and  not  of  the  number  of  polytheifts."  Thefe  words  fignify 
that  Abraham  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  profeffed  the  dogma  of  the  Unity,  and 
that  he  thus  formed  in  himfelf  a  nation  apart,  being  diftinguifhed  and  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  men,  by  a  creed  oppofite  to  thofe  they  profefied. 

The  children  of  Ifnae)  having  witneffed  the  homage  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  thefe 
idols,  the  profound  veneration  they  manifefted  for  them,  and  the  zeal  they  fhewed  in 
the  worfhip  of  them  ;  accuftomed,  moreover,  by  their  long  refidence  among  thefe 
people,  to  witnefs  thofe  fuperftitious  practices,  and  meeting  in  Syria  with  nations 
fimilarly  addicted  to  the  worfhip  of  idols,  requefled  Mofes  to  give  them  gods  like 
other  people ;  this  occafioned  Mofes  to  ufe  this  reproof :  "  You  are  a  nation  void  of 
fenfe."  The  chief  of  the  Chriftians,  being  either  Egyptians  or  Sabeans,  continued  to 
preferve  a  great  predilection  for  (the  worfhip  of)  the  nation  from  which  they  draw 
their  origin,  and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  readily  drawn  over  to  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  their  fathers  :  they  in  confequence  admitted  images  into  their  churches  and  temples, 
deftined  to  the  exercile  of  their  worfhip.  They  even  carried  things  to  excefs,  and 
varied  in  a  number  of  ways  their  abufe  of  this  cufton,  carrying  their  madnefs  to  far  as 
even  to  figure  the  divinity  they  adore  furrounded  with  angels.  All  tins  was  but  a 
remnant  of  the  practices  of  their  anceftors,  which  they  preferved  ;  but  with  this  diftinc- 
tion,  that  their  anceftors,  far  from  reprefenting  the  Deity  under  any  figure,  had  too 
grand  an  idea  of  him  to  imagine  he  could  either  be  evident  to  the  fenfes,  or  even  com- 
prehended by  the  mind.  The  Chriftians  were  led  to  this  excefs,  and  emboldened  to 
adopt  fuch  a  cuftom  by  the  dogma  they  profefs  of  the  divinity  of  a  created  being. 
We  have  carefully  diicuued  this  matter  in  a  treatife  compoied  by  us  againft  the 
Chriftians. 

The  different  fovereigns  were  careful  at  all  times  of  preserving  thefe  valuable  relics 
of  antiquity  ;  and,  though  avowed  enemies  of  the  people  by  whom  the'e  (tatues  were 
erected,  would  not  allow  of  their  being  damaged,  or  deftroyed  at  pleafure.  Many 
advantages  prefentcd  by  thefe  monuments  dictated  this  line  of  conduct:. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  regarded  them  as  a  fpecies  of  annals  which  recalled  the 
memory  of  paft  ages :  fecondly,  they  flood  as  witneffes  of  the  truth  of  the  books  of 
revelation  ;  for  mention  is  made,  as  well  of  thefe  idols  as  the  people  who  adored  them, 
in  the  Alcoran :  thus  the  fight  of  what  remains  of  them  adds  the  teftimony  of  proof 
to  that  of  authority,  and  confirms  the  verity  of  tradition.  Thefe  monuments,  more- 
over, are  admonitions  of  futurity,  by  calling  the  attention  to  the  lot  referved  for 
things  of  this  world.  Befides,  they  prefent  a  fketch  of  the  hiftory  and  conduct  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  we  learn,  in  lludving  them,  to  what  eminence  they 
had  attained  in  the  fciences,  what  the  extent  of  their  genius,  and  other  fimilar  circuin- 
ftances.  Now  thefe  are  matters,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  fatisfactory  to  the  mind, 
and  of  which  it  delights  in  forming  an  idea. 

But  in  latter  days  men  have  been  left  to  follow  their  inclinations  unbridled,  and 
none  have  attempted  to  curb  them  in  their  caprices :  left  thus  to  themfelves,  their 
whims  have  been  the  rule  of  their  actions,  and  knowing  of  no  impediment  to  their 

3  follow- 
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following  the  direction  of  their  prejudices  or  paffi  ms,  they  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  impulfeof  their  defires,  and  have  given  themfelves  up  blindly  to  rheir  guidance.  On 
feeing  monuments  of  coloflal  grandeur,  the  afpect.  has  filled  them  with  terror;  they 
have  formed  filly  and  falfe  ideas  of  the  nature  of  thefe  veftiges  of  antiquity.  As  the 
minds  of  thefe  people  were  wholly  occupied  by  ihe  fimple  object  of  their  wiflies,  the 
only  thing  which  hid  charms  for  them,  I  mean  to  fay,  gold  and  filver,  they  expe- 
rienced what  a  certain  poet  fays  of  a  drunkard  : 

"  Every  thing  he  fees  appears  to  him  a  goblet;  whenever  he  beholds  a  man,  he 
takes  him  for  the  boy  who  fhould  pour  out  the  drink." 

Thus  every  thing,  which  feemed  to  them  to  denote  anv  thing,  was  in  their  eyes  the 
token  of  ti  afure  concealed  :  did  they  fee  an  opening  in  a  mountain,  they  imagined  it 
a  road  to  fome  hoard  :  with  them  a  coloflal  ftatue  was  confidered  the  guardian  of  the 
money  dep  Iked  at  its  feet,  and  the  implacable  avenger  of  any  enterprize  a 
fafety.  They  therefore  reforted  to  every  kind  of  artifice  to  deftroy  and  damage  thefe 
flat  ups ;  they  mutilated  their  faces,  like  wretches  who  thus  expected  to  obtain  their 
ends,  and  who  feared  by  an  open  attack  to  draw  down  ruin  on  themfelves;  they  made 
openings,  and  dug  holes  in  the  ftones,  nothing  doubting  but  they  were  fo  many  coffers 
full  of  immenfe  fums  ;  they  likewife  penetrated  into  the  chinks  in  the  mountains,  like 
thieves  who  enter  houfes  by  any  other  way  than  the  door,  and  who  eagerly  fieze  an 
opportunity  to  effect  their  defigns  unperceived. 

Among  thefe  rents  are  fome  which  can  only  be  entered  upon  hands  and  knees;  to 
penetrate  others,  it  is  neceffary  to  draw  onefelf  along  upon  the  bank  ;  to  enter  others 
again,  one  muft  creep  un  the  belly,  the  face  clofe  to  the  ground  :  fome  of  the  laft 
description  are  fo  narrow,  that  only  fuch  as  are  extremely  thin  can  flep  into  them 
even  by  this  method.  Moft  of  thefe  openings  are  no  other  than  natural  rents  in  the 
mountains. 

Amon^  thofe  covetous  men  of  whom  I  fpeak,  fome,  who  were  in  tolerable  circum- 
ftances,  have  lofl  all  they  poffeffed  in  thefe  fruitlefs  researches;  others,  poor  and 
deftitute  oi  refources,  meet  with  opulent  men,  whofe  cupidity  they  excite,  and  whofe 
hopes  they  inflame,  as  much  by  oaths,  of  which  they  are  prodigal,  as  by  fecrets  which 
th  y  boaft  of  having  th  mfelves  recovered,  and  certain  indices  they  pretend  to  have 
feen  :  by  thefe  means  they  defpoil  the  victims  of  their  fc>Judion  at  on  ■  of  their  reafon 
and  their  money  ;  and  t!  ■  '  unfortunate  brings  terminate  with  finding  themfelves 
reduced  to  the  moft  frightful  mifeiy,  as  a  recompence  of  their  credulity. 

There  are,  however,  circumftances  which  really  contribute  to  ftrengtheo  their 
covetoufnefs,  and  fnpport  their  conftancy ;  they  occafionally  difcover,  und  ;nd, 

vail  caverns  of  very  folid  conftruction,  containing  an  immenfe  number  of  corf 
depofited  there  at  fome  very  diftant  period.   '  The  corpfes  are  enveloped  in  winding- 
fheets  of  hempen  cloth;   for  fome  of  them,  more  than  a  thoufand  yards    Lave  b      1 
employed.     In  the  firft  place  each  feparate  member,  the  hand  lor  example,  the  I 
the  fingers  and  toes,  is  enveloped  feparately  with  bandages   extremely   fine.      The 
whole  body  afterwards  is  fwathed  in  a  fir  •,  l~u  as  to  refemble  nothing  but  a 

great  bale.     The  Bidouins,  the   Arabs  eltablifhed    on   the   cultivated    lands,  ami    all 
thofe  who  employ   themfelves  in  fearch  of  thefe  fcpulchral   ca      ,  carr\'  away   the 
winding-ftiec ts  and  evcrv  thing  which  continues  <o  poffefsa  fuflicient  confillency  ;  ti 
they  emplo)  i!i  n  s,  or  fell  to  the  manufacturers  of  paper,  who  ufe  them  in 

the  fabric  of  paper  for  the  grocers. 

Some  of  th<  le  corpfes  are  in<  i   li  d  in  coffins  made  of  ftrong  planks  of  the  fyc 
fig;  others  have  coffins  of  (tone,  either  marble  or  granite  ;  ami  finally  fome  are  i 
in  jars  of  honey.     A  perfon  of  credit  informed   me,  that  being  once  occupied   with 

others 
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others  in  fearch  of  treafures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  .pyramids,  they  found  a 
pitcher  clofely  fealed  ;  on  opening  which,  and  finding  honey,  they  ate  of  it.  One  of 
them  remarked  a  hair  that  ftuck  to  his  finger ;  he  drew  it  towards  him,  and  a  fmali 
infant  appeared,  the  whole  of  the  limbs  of  which  Mill  adhered  to  each  other,  and  the 
body  of  which  feemed  ftill  to  preferve  its  original  frelhnefs ;  it  was  decorated  with 
fome  jewels  and  rich  ornaments.  On  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  nofe  of  thefe  corpfes, 
leaves  of  gold  are  feen,  refembling  a  thin  (kin.  The  like  is  noticed  on  the  fexual  parts 
of  women  ;  and  fome  bodies  are  wholly  covered  with  fimilar  leaves  of  this  metal.  With 
others,  gold  is  found,  jewels,  or  precious  ftones.  With  the  body,  very  frequently, 
the  inftrument  is  difcovered  by  which  the  defunct  was  accuftomed  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
I  am  told  by  perfons  worthy  of  belief,  that,  by  the  fide  of  a  barber,  they  have  found 
his  razor  and  hone  j  with  another  body  the  inftrument  for  cupping  ;  and  with  others 
again,  the  tools  of  a  weaver.  All  this  gives  room  for  fuppofing  it  was  a  common  practice 
with  thefe  ancient  people  to  inter  with  the  dead  the  inftruments  of  their  profeffions, 
or  the  things  they  were  accuftomed  to  ufe.  I  have  been  told  that,  among  the  nations 
of  Abyfiinia,  there  are  fome  who  obferve  the  fame  practice,  and  who  look  upon  it 
ominous  to  touch,  or  ufe,  any  of  the  furniture  of  the  dead.  We  had  ourfelves  a 
relation  who  fettled  in  Abyfiinia,  and  who,  exclufive  of  other  gains,  acquired  two 
hundred  ounces  of  gold.  When  he  died,  the  people  of  the  place  obliged  an  Egyptian, 
who  dwelt  with  him,  to  take  away  this  gold,  which  he  did,  much  againft  his  will, 
and  loading  them  with  reproaches  for  the  benefit  he  received. 

It  feems  to  have  been  common  in  remote  times,  to  bury  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold 
with  the  dead.  One  of  the  cadis  of  Boufir,  a  village  adjoining  the  fpot  where  the  dead 
are  depofited,  related  to  me,  that,  having  opened  three  fepulchres,  on  each  corpfe 
was  found  a  fheet  of  gold  fo  thin  as  not  to  be  removeable,  and  that  each  of  thefe  bodies 
had  likewife  a  fmall  ingot  of  gold  in  the  mouth  ;  that  he  took  the  three  ingots,  the 
collective  weight  of  which  was  nine  mithkals.  Relations  of  this  defcription  are  too 
numerous  to  be  admitted  in  this  book. 

In  the  belly  and  fkull  of  thefe  corpfes,  is  alfo  found  in  great  abundance,  the  fub- 
ftance  called  mummy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  tranfport  it  to  the  city,  where 
it  is  fold  for  a  trifle.  For  half  a  dirhem  I  purchafed  three  heads  filled  with  this 
fubftance.  One  of  the  venders  of  this  drug  (hewed  me  a  wallet  full  of  it ;  I  faw  there 
the  breaft  and  belly  of  a  corpfe  which  likewife  were  full  of  it.  I  noticed  that  this 
matter  had  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  bones,  which  were  fo  perfectly  impregnated  as 
to  feem  themfelves  a  part  of  the  mummy.  I  likewife  remarked,  on  the  external  part 
of  the  fkull,  the  traces  of  the  fhroud  which  had  ferved  to  envelope  the  body,  and  the 
marks  of  the  threads  of  the  cloth  ;  thefe  had  made  an  impreflion  fimilar  to  that  given  to 
wax  laid  on  cloth  to  receive  a  ftamp  *. 

This  mummy  is  as  black  as  pitch.  I  obferved,  when  expofed  to  the  ftrong  heat  of 
the  fun,  that  it  melts,  and  adheres  to  any  thing  that  touches  it ;  caft  on  coals,  it 
boils  up  and  emits  a  fmoke,  in  fmell  refembling  bitumen  or  white  pitch.  The 
opinion  molt  commonly  received  is,  that  this  mummy  is  a  mixture  of  white  pitch  and 
myrrh. 

As  for  mummy,  properly  fo  called,  it  is  a  fubftance  which  runs  from  the  fummits 
of  mountains,  mixed  with  the  waters  which  carry  it  down  in  their  courfe  ;  it  afterwards 
coagulates  like  mineral  pitch,  and  exhales  a  fmell  refembling  white  pitch  mixed  with 
bitumen."  According  to  Galen,  mummy  fprings  from  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  as 
mineral  pitch   and  naphtha  f;  others  affirm  it  to   be  a  variety   of    mineral  pitch, 

*   See  Note  XXVII.  t  See  Note  XXVIII. 
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and  call  it  the  mcnjlrua  of  the  mountains.  The  mummy  found  in  the  hollows  of  corpfes 
in  Egypt,  differs  but  immaterially  from  the  nature  of  mineral  mummy  ;  and,  where 
any  difficulty  arifes  in  procuring  the  latter,  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

The  moft  fingular  curiofity  of  thefe  tombs,  is  their  containing  different  kinds  of 
animals,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  Each  body  is  enveloped  in  a  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  cloth  ;  with  this  it  is  entirely  furrounded,  and  under  fhelter  of  the  envelope, 
is  kept  in  a  ftate  of  prefervation. 

Perfons  of  credit  have  affured  me,  that  having  difcovered  under  ground  a  room  very 
exactly  clofed,  upon  opening  it  they  faw  a  parcel,  furrounded  by  bandages  of  hempen 
cloth,  which  fell  in  tatters.  They  unwound  the  bandages  without  being  deterred  by 
the  great  quantity  of  cloth  of  which  the  parcel  was  compofed  ;  and  within  found  a 
calf,  in  excellent  prefervation,  which  had  been  fwathed  with  abundance  of  care  and 
{kill  *.  By  another,  I  was  allured  of  a  hawk  having  been  found  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  envelope  of  which  was  formed  of  fo  large  a  quantity  of  bands  of  cloth, 
that  it  occafioned  infinite  trouble  to  unfwathe  it.  It  was  found  not  to  have  loft  its 
feathers  f.  Similar  difcoveries  of  cats,  fparrows,  fcarabsei  or  beetles  were  related 
to  me,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  tedious,  and 
unworthy  the  pains. 

An  ameer,  a  truft-worthy  man,  related  to  me  likewifc,  that  when  he  was  at  Kous, 
fome  of  his  dependents,  who  made  a  profeffion  of  fearching  for  treafures,  came  to 
inform  him  that  an  opening  had  taken  place  under  their  feet,  prefenting  an  excavation 
which  they  fufpe&ed  to  conceal  fome  hidden  trcafure.  He  accompanied  them  to  the 
fpot,  attended  by  a  body  of  foldiers,  and,  on  fearching  it,  difcovered  a  large  pitcher, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  nicely  clofed  with  plaifter.  After  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
opened,  they  found  in  it  fmall  parcels,  the  fize  of  a  finger,  furrounded  by  rags.  They 
unwound  the  rags,  which  contained  fmall  fifh  of  the  fpecies  denominated  fcer  \. 
They  were  like  the  minute  duft  which  flies  away  before  the  ffighteft  breath.  The 
pitcher  was  tranfported  to  Kous,  and  depofited  in  the  cuftody  of  the  provofl.  In  his 
prelence,  and  that  of  more  than  a  hundred  perfons  collected  on  the  occafion, 
the  whole  of  the  parcels  were  unfolded,  without  any  thing  being  difcovered  but  thefe 
little  fifh. 

At  an  after  period,  in  the  burial  places  of  the  village  of  Boufir,  I  myfelf  faw  a 
multitude  of  curious  things ;  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to 
enumerate.  Among  them,  I  obferved  caves  conftructed  with  much  art,  in  each  of 
which  were  interred  an  innumerable  collection  of  fkeletons.  Some  were  filled  with 
the  fkeletons  of  dogs,  others  with  thofe  of  bulls  ;  in  others  again  were  fkeletons  of  cats. 
All  of  them  were  enveloped  in  pieces  of  hempen  cloth.  I  likewife  faw  in  thefe  places 
offepulture  fome  human  bones,  but  fo  curious  that  they  refembled  the  white  fibres 
which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  ||.  The  greater  part, 
however,  of  the  fkeletons  I  faw,  were  firm,  with  all  their  parts  ftrongly  adherent  to 
each  other.  They  feemed  even  to  be  more  frefli  than  thofe  of  perfons  who  had 
died  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  597,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  at  the  clofe  of  this  writing. 
This  was  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  corpfes  which  had  been  plaftered 
over  with  pitch  or  tar.  Thefe  were  of  the  colour  of  iron,  and  were  equally  firm  and 
heavy.  I  faw  an  innumerable  quantity  of  the  fkulls  of  cattle  and  fheep ;  and  readily 
diftinguifhed  the  heads  of  the  fheep  from  thofe  of  goats,  and  the  heads  of  the  cows  from 
thofe  of  bulls.     1  he  flefh  of  the  cattle  adhered  fo  perfc&ly  to  the  envelope  as  to  form 

•  SteNoteXXIX.  f  See  Note  XXX.  J  Sec  Note  XXXI.  ||  Sec  Note  XXXH. 
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but  one  Tingle  piece  of  a  blackifh  red,  beneath  which  the  bones  appeared  of  a  dedicate 
whitenefs  ;  but  fome  of  the  bones  were  red,  and  others  black.  The  like  was  the  cafe 
in  the  inflancc  of  human  bones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fhrouds  w  re 
moiftened  with  aloes  and  pitch,  and  faturated  with  thefe  fubftances  before  they  were 
employed  in  enveloping  the  corpfes.  Hence  the  (hrouds  communicated  their  colour  t 
the  fli  <h,  and  preferved  it.  When  thefe  aromatic  lubltances  penetrated  to  the  bones,  :t 
likewife  changed  their  colour  to  red  or  black.  In  different  fpots  I  found  heaps  of  carcafes 
of  dogs,  confiding  each,  poffibly,  of  a  hundred  thoufand  or  more.  All  thefe  carcafes 
are  taken  away  by  men  who  obtain  their  livelihood  by  fearching  for  treafures  ;  for 
there  are  numbers  who  have  no  other  means  of  fupport  than  rummaging  the  burial 
places,  and  taking  thence  whatever  they  find,  iuch  as  wood,  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  other  thing?.  Although  I  made  a  very  minute  fearch  in  all  thofe  places  to  which 
I  was  enabled  to  penetrate,  1  never  once  met  with  the  head  of  a  horfe,  a  camel,  or  an 
afs.  A.-  this  fingularity  (truck  me  greatly,  I  queftioned  the  old  men  of  the  village  of 
Boufir  on  me  fubjeft  ;  and  they  allured  me,  without  even  hearing  me  to  an  end,  that 
they  h;:d  themfelves  made  the  lame  remark,  and  that  in  all  their  refearches  they  had 
conltamly  failed  of  finding  any.  The  coffins  are  chiefly  of  the  wood  of  the  fycamore- 
fig.  There  are  fome  which  are  (till  firm  and  folid,  while  others  are,  as  it  were, 
reduced  to  alhes.  Certain  cadis  of  Boufir,  related  to  me,  among  other  remarkable 
fingularities,  that  one  day  finding  a  (tone  coffin,  and  breaking  it,  they  obferved  it  to  con- 
tain another :  upon  forcing  this,  it  prefented  them  a  wooden  coffin,  in  which  they  dif- 
covered  a  lizard  of  the  lpecies  termed  fohliyya  ;  which  is  the  j "am- abras,  well  enveloped 
in  fhrouds,  and  interred  with  much  care. 

At  Boufir  we  faw  a  number  of  pyramids.  Of  one,  that  was  demolifhed,  there  wa3 
but  the  kernel  remaining.  We  meafured  it  by  its  foundations,  and  difcovered  that  it 
had  been  nothing  inferior  in  fize  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

Whatever  we  have  faid  of  the  burial  places  of  Boufir,  applies  to  thofe  of  Ain-fhems, 
of  the  Berbis,  and  others. 

It  is  fit  1  (hould  remark,  that  no  mention  is  made,  that  I  remember,  of  the  pyramids, 
in  the  pentmeuch,  or  any  other  (ancient)  book.  I  do  not  perceive  either  that  Ariftotle 
makes  mention  of  them  ;  in  his  Treatife  on  Politics,  he  fays,  "  As  was  the  practice  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  edifices  they  conftru&ed."*  Alexander  Aphrodifius  is  the  author 
of  a  fmall  chronicle  in  which  he  ipeaks  of  the  Jews,  the  Magi,  and  the  Sabseans  ;  he 
likewife  fays  fomething  in  this  book  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptians.  But  Galen,  I  find, 
in  one  part  of  his  works  makes  mention  of  the  pyramids,  and  derives  their  denomina- 
tion from  barm,  which  fignifies  decrcpid  old  age  f.  In  his  commentary  on  the  treatife 
of  Hippocrates,  on  Different  Airs  and  Places,  he  likewife  fays,  "  He  who  would  ftudy 
aftronomy.  ought  to  go  to  Egypt,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  applied  them- 
felves greatly  to  that  fcience."  Such  is  the  fenfe  of  his  words.  He  alfo  obferves,  in 
his  book  of  Anatomical  Operations,  "  Whoever  willies  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the 
difpofition  of  the  bones,  cannot  do  better  than  repair  to  Alexandria  to  examine  the 
ancient  corpfes  there  preferved." 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  compared  to  the  Nabathsans  of  Irak, 
Memphis  to  Babylon,  theXJrecian  monarchs  and  the  Caclars  of  Egypt  to  the  Perfian 
Kings  and  the  Cofroes  of  Perfia,  Alexandria  to  Madain,  Foftat  to  Bagdad.  All  thefe 
countries  are  now  united  by  the  profeilion  of  Iflamifm,  and  acknowledge  the  dominion 
of  the  poflerity  of  Abbas. 

*  See  Note  XXXIII.  4  See  Note  XXXIV. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  803. 

THIS  citadel,  which  was  denominated  the  caftle  of  the  mountain,  ij,  in  the  prefent  day,  the 
refidence  of  the  pafha,  and  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Janilfaries  and  the  Azaps.  Its 
pofkion  is  eaft  of  Cairo,  on  leaving  it  by  the  gate  of  Zoweila ;  it  ftands  north  of  Kaitbay,  and 
fouth  of  Karafa.  A  defcriprion  of  this  citadel  and  the  buildings  it  contains,  as  well  as  a  plan 
of  the  city  of  Cairo,  is  given  by  Nicbuhr  in  his  Voyage  en  Arabie,  (tome  1.  p.  92.)  A  plan 
of  Cairo,  and  particularly  of  the  caftle,  may  alfo  be  feen  at  the  clofe  of  the  defcription  given 
of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  by  the  chief  of  brigade  Grobert  (pi.  xii.) 

Mr.  tangle;,  in  the  notes  affixed  to  his  edition  of  Le  Voyage  de  Norden,  confounds  this 
caflle  of  the  mountain  with  the  ancient  caftle  or  fort  called  Kafr-alftnma,  which  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Foftat,  and  exifted  previous  to  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Mufulmans'  of  Arabian 
authors;  fome  confound  it  with  Babelgaun  (Babylon),  while  others,  whofe  opinion  appears  to  be 
better  founded,  make  a  diftinftion.  The  quarter  of  Foftat,  where  this  caltle  flood,  is  ftill  called 
the  quarter  of  Kafr-alfhama  ;  and  here  are  fituated  the  church  called  the  Moallaka,  and  the 
'principal  churches  of  the  CliTiftians,  as  may  be  feen  in  Makrifi  (Man.  Ar.  de  la  Biblio.  Imp. 
No.  682.  folio  159  and  160),  and  in  Vanfleb  (Nouv.  Relat.  d'Egypte  p.  [29.  p.  237.  and  feq.)  I 
(hall  not  fay  more  of  the  Kafr  allh^ma,  but  revert  to  the  citadel  of  the  mountain.  This  place* 
and  the  well  admired  in  it,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Jofeph,  one  of  the  names  of  Salah-eddin, 
or  Saladin,  by  whofe  order  they  were  conftru£ted.  Yoofoof  was  the  name  of  Salah-eddin,  and 
that  of  his  father  Ayyoob,  not  Jofeph  or  Yoofoof  as  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Langles  (Voyage  de  Eg. 
et  de  Nub.  tome  iii.p.  309.)  The  following  is  the  ftatement  of  Makrifi  refpedting  the 
foundation  of  the  caltle  of  the  mountain.  (Man.  Ar.  de  la  Biblio.  Imp.  No.  6ii2.  fol.  390 
and  392. 

**  This  citadel  is  built  on  a  great  eminence  of  the  mountain  :  it  leans  on  Mount  Mokattam, 
and  overlooks  Cairo,  Mifr,  the  Nile,  and  Karafa ;  it  has  Cairo  on  the  north,  Mifr,  Karafa, 
and  Birket  Alhabefh  on  the  fouth-weft,  the  main  courfe  of  the  Nile  on  the  weft,  and  behind  it 
on  the  eaft,  Mount  Mokattam.  The  fpot  on  which  it  is  built  formerly  bore  the  name  o£ 
Kobbat  alhawa. 

"  The  pavillion  of  fine  air,  afterwards  the  hippodrome  of  Ahmed-ben-Touloun,  was  formed! 
above  this  fpot.  At  a  later  period  this  place  was  converted  into  a  cemetery,  where  feveral 
mofques  were  creeled  ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  remained  until  Mfilik-alnafr  Salah-eddin  Yoofoof- 
ben-Ayyoob,  the  firft  of  the  kings  of  his  race  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  caufed  a  citadel  to  be 
conltrutted  under  the  direction  of  the  eunuch  Boha-eddin  Kara  Kooih,  in  the  year  562,  (com- 
mencing October  1166.)  From  that,  to  the  prefent  day,  this  caltle  has  conftantly  been  the 
refidence  of  the  fovertigns  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  eighth  place  made  the  feat  of  empire  in  this 
country.  Before  the  deluge,  the  kings  rcfided  in  the  city  of  Amfous.  After  the  deluge  Memphis 
was  the  royal  city,  until  it  was  deftroyed  by  Nabuchodonofor.  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip, 
having  afcended  the  throne,  and  arriving  in  Egypt,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  this 
new  city  fuccccdcd  Memphis  in  the  title  of  royal,  and  retained  the  prerogative  until  God. 
eftablifhed  lflamifm,  when  Amroo-ben-AIas  entered  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  Muflulman  army, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  citadel,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Foftat,  which,  from  that  period, 
became  the  refidence  of  the  ameers,  governors  of  this  country.  Things  remained  on  this  footing 
to  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Omayya.  The  armies  of  the 
Abbafees  entering  Egypt,  and  building  without  the  city  of  Foftat  the  quarter  called  Alalker, 
the  governors  inhabited  atone  time  Foftat,  at  another  Alalker.  Ahmed-ben-Touloun  afterwards 
built  the  caftle,  the  hippodrome,  and  the   quarter  called  Alkatai  near  Alalker;  and  Alkatal 
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became  the  refidence  of  the  ameers  of  the  family  of  Touloun :  but  after  the  extinction  of  this 
dynafty,  the  ameers  dwelt  anew  in  Alafker,  until  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Moezz,  Jewhar, 
coming  from  the  Magreb,  laid  the  foundations  of  Cairo.  From  this  time  to  the  deftruction  of 
the  power  of  the  Fatemees,  by  the  fultan  Salah-eddin  Yoofoof-ben-Ayyoob,  Cairo  was  made  the 
refidence  of  the  caliphs  and  imams  of  Egypt.  Salah-eddin  became  fole  mafter  of  the  country,  built 
the  citadel  of  the  mountain,  and  made  it  his  refidence.  After  him  Mfilik-alcamel  Mohammed,  fon 
of  Malik-AIadel  Aboobekr-ben-Ayyoob,  likewife  redded  there,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  princes  of  his  line.  The  Mamalukes  Baharee,  who  feized  on  the  fovereignty,  and 
fucceeded  the  family  of  Ayyoob,  have  continued  down  to  this  time  to  refide  in  this  citadel. 

««  The  following  was  the  origin  of  the  citadel.  The  fultan  Salah-eddin- Yoofoof,  having 
terminated  the  fway  of  the  Fatemees,  and  conftituted  himfelf  the  fole  and  abfolute  fovereign  of 
Egypt,  did  not  on  this  occafion  abandon  the  palace  of  the  grand  vizier,  which  he  before  had 
occupied  at  Cairo.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  exempt  from  apprehenfion,  as  much  on  account  of 
the  partizans  which  the  Fatemee  caliphs  (till  retained  in  Egypt,' as  of  Malik-aladel  Nour-eddiu 
Makmoud-ben-Zenghi,  fultan  of  Syria.  He  made  provifion  before  hand  againft  any  reverfe  he 
might  experience  from  the  attacks  of  Nour-eddin,  by  fending  his  brother  Malik-almoaddham 
Shemfeddaula  Fouran-fhah  into  Yemen,  to  conquer  a  new  kingdom,  which  might  prefent  an 
afylum.  Shems-eddaula  completely  fubdued  Yemen  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  God  delivered 
Salah-eddin  from  all  anxiety  refpecting  Nour-eddin,  who  died  the  fame  year.  Freed  from  dread 
in  this  quarter,  Salah-eddin  wifhed  to  fecure  fome  ftrong  place  in  Egypt  where  he  might  fix  his 
refidence ;  for  he  had  divided  the  two  caftles  occupied  by  the  Fatemees  among  his  ameers,  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  them.  It  is  faid  he  determined  on  the  fite  of  the  citadel  of  the 
mountain,  from  obferving  that  meat,  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  Cairo,  became  putrid  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  while,  fufpended  on  the  fpot  where  the  citadel  is  constructed,  it  experienced  no 
alteration  until  after  the  Lipfe  of  eight-and-forty  hours.  He  confequently  directed  the  raifing 
of  a  citadel  on  this  fpot,  and  entrufted  the  execution  of  his  orders  to  one  of  his  ameers,  Kara- 
koofh,  an  Afadee.  Karakoofh  began  this  work,  as  well  as  the  wall  of  Cairo,  which  likewife 
was  confided  to  his  care,  in  the  year  of  the  hejra  572.  He  deftroyed  the  mofques,  fupprefled 
the  tombs,  and  caufed  the  fmall  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  in  front  of  the  city  of  Mifr,  the  number  of 
which  was  confiderable,  to  be  demolifhed.  The  ftones  obtained  from  the  demolition  were 
employed  in  building  the  wall,  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  arches  of  Gizeh.  The  fultan  in- 
tended the  wall  fhould  furround,  in  one  inclofure,  Cairo,  Foftat,  and  the  citadel;  but  he  died 
before  the  wall  and  the  citadel  were  completed.  Thefe  works  were  neglected  till  the  reign  of 
Malik-aladel  Seif-eddin-Aboobekr-ben-Ayyoob,  who  fixed  his  fon  Malik-alcamel  Nafr-eddin 
Mohammed,  in  the  citadel  of  the  mountain,  nominated  him  his  lieutenant  in  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  fucceflbr.  This  prince  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  citadel,  and  erected  the 
fultan's  palace  in  the  interior,  in  the  year  of  the  hejra  604,  (beginning  July  1207.)" 

Many  other  details  might  be  extracted  from  Makrifi,  refpecting  the  buildings  within  the 
citadel,  and  the  wall  of  Cairo,  but  they  would  here  be  fuperfluous.  I  fliall  but  obferve  further, 
that,  on  the  plan  of  M.Niebuhr  may  be  noticed,  eaft  of  the  citadel,  and  upon  the  mountain,  a 
fmall  building  in  ruins,  which  bears  the  name  of  Kobbat-alhawa,  or  the  pavillion  of  fine  air. 

NOTE  II.  p.  803. 

ABD  ALLATIF  fays  "  the  two  wells,"  and  not  "  the  well,"  becaufe  the  well  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  refting  place  and  refervoir.  Many  travellers  have  defcribed  the  wells ;  for 
example  Maillet,  Pococke,  Father  Lucas,  Niebuhr,  Grobert,  &c.  The  two  firft  afcribed  its 
formation  to  Mohammed-ben-Kelaoon,  but  Mr.  Niebuhr,  better  informed,  and  Mr.  Savary,  who 
ftates  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  more  juftly  afcribe  it  to 
Salah-eddin,  and  conjecture  it  took  its  name  of  the  Well  of  Jofeph,  from  that  prince.  Did  any 
doubt  exitt  it  would  at  once  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  Abd  Allatif,  who  was  a  cotemporary 
wrker.  Shaw  knew  of  this  paflage  of  Abd  Allatif,  but  far  from  drawing  thence  a  jultcon- 
clufion,  he  attributes  the  well  to  the  Babylonians.  The  error  of  Maillet  and  Pococke  arifes 
poffibly  from  their  having  heard  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  fultan  named  Malik-alnafr,  a  name 
common  as  well  to  Saladin  as  to  Mohammed-ben-Kilaoon. 

Makrifi 
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Makrifi  fpeaks  thus  of  the  well :  "  The  well  of  the  citadel  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  things 
we  admire.  It  was  dug  by  Karakoofh.  Ebn-Abd-Aldhaler  fays,  this  well  is  of  wonderful 
ftructure.  Oxen,  at  the  top,  by  moving  in  a  circle,  draw  up  the  water  from  a  refcrvoir  half  the 
depth  cf  the  well ;  at  the  ftation  of  this  refervoir,  others  by  fimilar  means  raif-  the  water  from 
the  bottom  to  the  refervoir ;  there  is  a  road  cut  by  which  the  oxen  readily  defcend  to  the  fpring  : 
the  whole  of  this  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  without  any  building.  The  fpot,  where  this  well  is  feen,  is 
faid  10  be  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  Pond  of  the  Elephants  (birket  alfil) ;  the  water  of  the  fpring 
is  foft.  I  have  heard  fome  old  men  of  the  country,  affirm  that  when  the  well  was  dug,  the 
workmen  came  to  very  foft  water  Karakoofh  and  his  men,  defirous  of  a  more  abundant 
fupply,  cnufed  the  opening  in  the  rock  to  be  increafed,  after  which  there  iffued  a  water  fome- 
what  faline,  which  injured  the  foftnefs  of  the  previous  fpring.  The  cadi  Nafr-eddin  Shafi- 
ben-Ali,  in  his  Treatife  on  Wonderful  Structures,  fays,  that  the  well  is  defcended  by  a  dair-cafe 
confiding  of  three  hundred  deps. 

NOTE  III.  p.  803. 

MAKRISI  fpeaks  of  thefe  arches  of  Gizeh,  quoting  the  author  of  the  Treatife  on  the  Won- 
derful Structures,  but  in  the  very  words  of  Abd  Aliatif,  from  whom  this  writer  doubtlefs  borrowed 
his  recital.  Towards  the  conclufion  he  adds :  "  In  the  year  of  the  hejra  708,  (beginning  June 
1308)  Malik- Almodhaffer  Bibars  Jafchenghir  ordered  thefe  arches  to  be  repaired.  In  confe- 
quence  thofe  in  ruins  were  removed,  the  damaged  parts  redored,  and  they  regained  their  utility. 
When  Karakoofh  condructed  thefe  arches,  he  built,  with  the  dones  of  the  demolifhsd  pyramids, 
a  raifed  way,  which  began  at  the  bank  of  the  Nile  in  front  of  Foltat,  and  refembled  a  moun- 
tain projecting  through  the  country  the  fpace  of  fix  miles,  till  it  joined  the  arches." 

The  arches  alluded  to  here  are  at  this  day  in  exidence,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  raifed  way ;  at 
lead,  between  Gizeh  and  the  pyramids,  there  are  arches  and  portions  of  a  caufeway,  the  remains 
of  thofe  noticed  by  Abd  Aliatif.  Mr.  Niebuhr  obferved  at  this  fpot  two  bridges  of  ten  arches 
each,  and  .it  each  extremity  and  between  the  bridges  a  dyke  or  caufeway  of  mafonry,  partly 
condructed  of  brick  and  partly  of  hewn  done,  fifteen  hundred  double  deps  in  length.  Nearer 
to  Gizeh,  the  fame  traveller  faw  tw  n  other  bridges,  one  of  five  the  other  of  three  arches.  Thefe 
bridges  and  caufeways  had  before  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Norden,  who  recognized  in  them  the 
work  of  Mahometans.  Pococke,  who  alfo  obferved  thefe  works,  was  therefore  much  in  error 
in  taking  the  caufeway  noticed  here  for  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  cod  ten  years 
of  labour,  and  appeared  to  the  Greek  hillorian  a  work  almod  as  admirable  as  the  pyramids 
the  mi'e  Ives. 

rhefe  arches  are  likewife  mentioned  by  Ebn-alwardi,  who  obferves,  "  At  Gizeh  are  the 
bridges  ;  nothing  fimilar  to  this  work  was  ever  before  effected.  They  confid  of  forty  arches  in  a 
right  line."  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  bridge  of  boats  which,  at  a  certain  epoch, 
joined  the  ifland  of  Roudha  with  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  imagined  by  M.  Chr.  Mar. 
Frahn,  «ho  pubiifhed,  at  Halle,  in  1804,  the  YEgyptas.  auct.  Ibn-Alvardi  (fee  p.  52.) 

The  caufeway  raifed  by  Karakoofh,  and  which  extended  from  the  margin  of  the  Nile, 
oppofite  to  Fodat,  to  the  bridges  mentioned,  afiorded,  in  all  feafons,  a  commodious  road  for 
the  tranfport  of  materials,  dedined  for  the  erection  of  the  wall  of  Cairo,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
mountain. 

NOTE  IV.  p.  803. 

ABD  ALLATIF  would  have  expreffed  himfelf  with  greater  exactitude  had  he  ftated  that  the 
angles  of  the  three  pyramids  are  oppofite  to  each  other  in  a  right  line,  extending  from  the  fouth- 
ead  to  the  north-wit.  (See  Norden.  edit,  de  Mr.  Langles  t.  1.  p.  113  and  1 14.  and  pi.  xliii.  Grobert 
Defcrip.  des  Pyr.  de  Gizeh,  pi.  1.) 

NOTE  V.  p.  804. 

IT  feems  that,  at  the  epoch  Abd  Aliatif  compofed  his  work,  the  three  great  pyramids  had  all 
of  them  their  external  coat  entire,  which  induced  him  to  conclude  that  the  third  pyramid  was 

condructed 
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conftrudted  wholly  of  red  granite.  In  the  defcnption  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  by  Mr.  Grobert, 
this  fpecies  of  granite  is  defcribed  with  much  precifion ;  but  lb  many  errors  of  the  prefs  have 
crept  into  this  impreflion  that  I  deem  it  requifite  to  infert  the  defcription  here  with  ihe  errors 
corrected. 

"  No.  4. — A  beautiful  rofe-coloured  antique  granite  of  the  ifland  Elephantis,  detached  from 
the  coat  of  the  pyramid,  called  Mycerinus. 

"  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pyropcecilon  of  Pliny. 

"  It  is  the  antique  Egyptian  granite,  many  monuments  of  which  have  been  tranfported  to 
Rome. 

"  It  is  formed  of  large  fragments  of  feldfpar,  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  of  two  (hades,  which  are 
predominant  in  the  (lone,  and  give  it  its  colour;  of  gray  or  whitifh  quartz  in  fmall  quantity; 
and  of  a  blackifh  fchoerle,  which  in  point  of  prevalence  holds  a  medium  between  the  two 
former. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  (tones  that  is  known :  it  receives  a  magnificent  polifh,  &c. 
(Defer,  des  Pyr.  d'Egynte,  p.  99.) 

"  Its  coating,"  (that  of  the  third  pyramid)  fays  Mr.  Grobert,  "  recently  removed,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  bale.  It  is  of  red  granite,  of  the  fpecies  found  in  the  ifland  Elephantis,  oppofite  to 
Afounn.    The  major  part  of  the  obelifks  of  Egypt  are  of  this  granite.     (Idem.  p.  30.) 

"  The  coating  of  the  little  pyramid  has  been  (tripped  off  at  a  very  late  period.  The  beauti- 
ful maffes  of  granite  of  Elephantis,  difperfed,  and  lying  in  heaps  at  its  bafe,  (till  each  preferve 
the  length  of  the  two  facings  fafhioned  with  the  fquare,  which  inconteitably  proves  that  its 
finifhed  furfacft  was  formed  in  tiers."     (Idem.  p. 97.) 

Norden  had  related  that  the  fummit  of  the  fecond  pyramid  was  coated  with  granite  on  the 
four  fides;  (Voy.  d' Egypte  et  Nubie.  t.  7.  p.  122.)  but  this  affertion,  which  contradicts  the 
Arabian  authors,  is  refuted  by  Grobert,  (p. 95.  and  p.  28.) 

\  NOTE  VI.  p.  804. 

A  SIMILAR  fancy,  according  to  Makrifi,  is  exprefled  by  another  writer  in  the  following 
terms:  "  All  other  things  dread  the  effects  of  time,  but  time  itfeif  contemplates  the  pyramids 
with  dread."  If  fuch  gigantic  expreffions  need  an  excufe,  they  will  find  one  in  the  beautiful 
verfe  of  Delille.     (Les  Jardins  Chant.  IV.) 

"  Leur  maffe  indeftructible  a  fatigue  le  terns." 
Their  mafs,  imperifhable,  has  wearied  time. 

Can,  adds  Mr.  de  Sacy  from  another  quotation;   can  Frenchmen  fail  to  engrave  it  on  the 
pyramids? 

NOTE  VII.  p.  804. 

MR.  WHITE,  in  his  notes,  very  opportunely  remarks  that  the  paiTage  in  Pliny  where  that 
writer,  fpeaking  of  the  pyramids,  fays,  ( The  pyramids)  "  are  fituated  in  a  part  of  Africa,  on  a 
ftony  and  barren  mountain,  between  the  city  of  Memphis  and  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  de- 
nominate the  Delta,  at  a  diftance  from  the  Nile  of  lefs  than  four  thoufand  paces,  and  at  feven 
from  Memphis,  near  a  village  called  busiris,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  wont  to 
ascind  them,"  fuppofes  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  pyramids  (till  had  their  outward  coating 
(perfect);  for,  obferves  this  writer,  "  this  would  fcarcely  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  note  if  the 
molt  perfect  evennefs  in  the  works,  the  oppofite  of  what  at  prefent  is  the  cafe,  did  not  render  it 
(the  afcending  them)  a  matter  of  much  danger  and  difficulty. 

The  text  of  Mr.  White  is  "  res  erat  haud  fane  memorabilis,  fi  non  perfectiffima  operis  Isevitudo, 
contra  quum  nunc  eft,  lubricum  et  difficile  afcenfum  praebuerit."  The  fame  obfervation  did 
not  efcape  Mr.  Quatremere  de  Quincy ;  and  a  like  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 
Abd  Allatif ;  hence  then  the  pyramids  preferved  their  coating,  at  leaft  in  a  great  degree,  in  the 
13th  century. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  VIII.  p.  805. 

THE  meafurement  here  given  to  the  pyramid  correfponds  with  that  of  Mohalli,  an  Arabian 
writer  cited  by  Edward  Bernard,  except  the  dimenGons  of  the  level  at  the  fettion  which  Mohalli 
ftates  to  be  nine  cubits  every  way.  Jofi-ph  Ben  Altiphafi,  according  to  Kircher,  in  his  work  the 
Garden  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World,  agrees  exactly  with  the  meafure  quoted  by  Abd  Allatif. 

Abd  Allatif  obferves  that  thefe  dimenfions  appear  to  him  erroneous,  and  that  403  cubirs  fhould 
be  taken  for  the  height  of  the  pyramid  ;  but  the  computation  of  Abd  Allatif  is  wide  of  the  fact; 
for,  admitting  a  regular  quadrangular  pyramid  to  have  a  bafe  of  460  cubits,  and  all  its  angles  to 
be  Jike,  which  will  confequently  give  460  cubit;,  for  the  length  of  all  its  fides,  the  height  of  the 
pyramid  will  oe  325/3%  cubits:  it'  the  fame  pyramid  be  truncated  by  a  fe&ion,  the  bafe  of  which 
is  everyway  10  cubits,  the  height  will  be  reduced  to  3i8T'0'6  cubits,  which  is  little  diftant  from 
the  hei/Ht  afhgn.d  of  3  r  7- 

When  \bd  Allatif  lays,  "  The  exa£t  perpendicular  height  mud  be  400  cubits,  he  probably 
alludes  to  the  npottieme,  which,  if  the  pyramid  were  entire,  would  be  398  //  cubits,  and  trun- 
cated, as  it  is  defcribed  to  have  been,  389  *&<*  cubits,  which  comes  very  nigh  400  cubits."  M.  de 
Sacy. 

Allowing  46-1  cuHits  to  be  the  meafure  of  each  fide  of  the  bafe,  as  in  the  time  of  Abd-Allatif, 
when,  preemptively,  the  pyramids  were  yet  unftripped  of  their  coating,  and  the  fand  at  the 
bafe  had  not  accumulated  fo  high  as  at  prefent ;  and  taking  the  hafhemik  cubit,  equal  to  £  of  a 
metre,  or  21, 8y,  inches  Englifh  (Metrologie  Univ.  de  Biornerod)  the  length  of  each  fide  of 
the  bafe  will  then  have  been  8^8,  and  the  perpendicular  height  579rV,  Englifh  feet.  Of  ancient 
authors,  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.)  defcribes  their  meafure  800  feet  long;  Diodorus  (lib.  i.)  700  feet  • 
Strabo  (lib.  xvii.)  lefs  than  60  feet;  and  Pliny  (lib.xxxvi.  cap.  12.)  883  feet.  The  length  of  the 
feet  alluded  to  by  the  three  firll  writers  is  not  Efficiently  evident,  and  the  meafures  being  given 
in  round  numbers,  they  may  not  have  been  minutely  exact ;  the  Roman  foot  being  to  the  Englifh 
as  967  to  1000;  the  meafure  of  Pliny,  which  from  its  being  ftated  precifely  883  Roman  feet 
may  be  deemed  the  correct  length  of  the  bafe  in  his  time;  is  equal  to  853 rVs  feet  Englifh,  which 
is  fo  little  more  than  the  meafure  given  by  Abd  Allatif,  eleven  hundred  years  later,  as  to  make 
it  probable  thai  the  difference  may  have  been  occafioned  by  the  rife  within  that  lapfe  of  time  of 
the  circumjacent  fand  about  the  bafe.  By  modern  writers  different  meafures  have  been  affigned 
to  the  pyramid ;  but,  fince  the  invafion  of  that  country  by  the  French,  a  very  exact  account  is 
afforded.  That  which  is  given  below  is  extracted  from  La  Geographie  Mathematique,  Phyfique 
et  Politique  of  Mentelle  et  Le  Brun,  Paris  1 803,  tome  12.  p.  1 1  2.  In  it,  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  work  of  general  Grobert,  are  corrected  from  communications  made  to  the  author  by 
different  learned  men,  who  accompanied  the  French  army,  and  from  memoirs  prefented  to  him 
by  Buonaparte  himfelf.  The  prefent  length  of  the  bafe  is  716  feet  6  inches  French,  or  in 
Englifh  meafure  763  feet  8  inches. 

The   fuppofed  length,  before  tne  removal  of  its  external  coating  of  marble,  734  feet  6  inches 
French,  Englifh  meafure  783  feet. 

Meafure  of  the  angle  made  by  the  four  faces  with  the  horizon,  1  28  degrees. 
Perpendicular  height  to  the  prefent  platform,  474';?  feet    501   teet  Engiifh  meifure. 
Prefumed  height,   when  perfect,   with   the  external  coating  on,  to  the  fummit  of  the  angle 
5°.5  'st  feet  French,  Englifh  meafure  538  feet. 

Prefent  number  of  the  layers  of  ftone  from  the  bafe  to  the  truncated  fummit  20}  feet. 
Perpendicular  height  of  the  opening  by  which  the  pyramid  is  entered,  41  toifes  5  feet,  or 
Englifh  meafure  267  feet  5  inches. 

Length  of  the  gallery,  which,  in  a  (loping  direff  ion,  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  fide,  1 2  toifes 
3  inches,  or  77  feet  Englifh  meafure. 

Length  of  the  fecond  gallery,  which  forms,  with  the  interior  horizontal  platform,  an  angle  of 
27  degrees,  40  toifes  5  feet,  or  261  feet  Englifh. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  gallery  is  a  chamber,  of  a  fquare  form,  which  (lands  in  the 
cent. rot  the  pyramid,  the  fides  of  it  lixteea  feet,  (feventecn  iinglilhj j  the  height  feventeen, 
(Englifh,  eighteen  f'ect  one  inch  and  a  half). 

But 
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But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  above  the  apparent  floor,  at  the  height  of  three  feet,  is  a  fecond, 
which  protects  the  other. 

At  about  a  fourth-part  of  the  length  from  the  point  of  dep.irure  in  the  frco-id  gallery, 
there  is  another  gallery,  which  advances  horizontally  to  the  center  of  the  pyramid,  and  which 
leads  to  an  apartment  19  toifes,  or  67  feet  fquare. 

At  the  point  where  this  gallery  begins  is  a  well,  at  firft  perpendicular,  but  afterwards  doping 
gently  :  the  well  is  fcarcely  more  than  two  feet  wide,  and  is  partly  filled  w'>th  rubbifh,  the 
depth  to  the  obftruclion  in  it,  from  the  furface,  is  195  French  feet,  or  208  feet  E  1  ;lifh.  The 
firft  bend,  that  is  to  fay  the  upper  bend  of  the  well,  or  mekias,  is  >  3 ::  feet  (140  feet  Englifh) 
below  (this  fhould  certainly  be  above)  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid.     Tranflator. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  805. 

IN  the  foregoing  note  is  ftated  that  the  paffage  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  fide  of  the 
pyramid,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  fide  with  the  horizon  is  1280.  The  flope  of  the  glacis  noti.ed 
by  Abd  Allatif,  previous  to  arriving  at  the  horizontal  paflage,  muft  therefore  make  an  angle 
of  5  20  with  the  horizon.     Tranflator. 

NOTE  X.  p.  8^. 

IT  feems  to  me  very  doubtful  that  the  firft  opening  of  the  great  pyramid  was  effected  by  the 
caliph  Mamoun.  I  hefitate  to  credit  this  from  the  terms  ufed  by  Denys,  of  Tclmahre,  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  Mamoun  into  Egypr,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
pyramid,  which  was  already  open  when  vifited  by  him.  Mr.  Wahl  obferves,  that  fome 
orientalifts  attribute  the  firft  opening  in  the  pyramid  to  the  caliph  Ma'imoud,  and  others  to 
Haroon  Al-rafhid ;  but  cites  no  authority.  In  dating  my  doubt,  I  muft  not  conceal  that  the 
opening  in  the  pyramid  is  by  common  tradition  afcribed  to  Mamoun,  and  ftands  fupported  by 
the  teftimony  of  Mafoudi,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  the  expedition  of  the  caliph. 
According  to  Makrifi,  this  fact  is  related  by  Mafoudi,  in  the  work  entitled  Hi/lory  of  the  Pajl 
Times  and  the  Things  dejlroyed  by  Fortune;  in  it  is  faid,  "  That  Abd-allah  Mamoun,  fon  of  Haroon 
Al-rafhid,  having  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  vifited  the  pyramids,  was  inclined  to  demolifh  one  in  order 
to  difcover  of  what  it  was  compofed ;  that,  on  its  beint;  represented  to  him  that  he  never  would 
be  able  to  fucceed  in  the  undertaking  ;  he  replied,  "  I  will  absolutely  have  an  opening  made  :"  and 
th  :t  on  this  occalion,  in  order  to  fatisfy  him,  the  entrance  feen  at  prefent  was  effected  ;  that, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  it,  fire,  vinegar,  &c.  were  ufed."  This  p.iffage  indeed  exilts  in  the 
manufcript  in  the  Imperial  library  :  but  as  no  other  Arabian  author,  that  I  remember,  makes 
mention  of  an  expedition  of  Haroon  Al-rafhid  into  Egypt,  I  confider  it  highly  probable  that  this 
is  an  error  of  our  manufcript. 

Ebn  Hauk.il,  the  cotemporary  of  Mafoudi,  is  fatisfied  with  (fating  that  one  of  the  caliphs  of 
the  AbbaiTee  family,  whom  he  conjectures  to  be  Mamoun,  or  Morafem,  had  in  contemplation 
to  effecT:  the  deftrudion  of  the  pyramids;  but  renounced  the  project  from  calculating  that  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  he  drew  from  Egypt,  would  be  inefficient  to  defray  the  incidental  expence. 
May  we  not  co'ijeclure  that  the  pyramid  was  opened  before  Mamoun  ;  and  that  this  prince,  from 
having  giving  orders  that  the  interior  fhould  be  further  explored,  has  had  the  opening  of  the 
pyramid  attributed  to  himfelf  ? 

NOTE  XI.  p.  805. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Grobert,  "all  the  ftones  of  the  pyramids  are  cemented  together;  the 
mortar  ufed  exactly  re fembles  that  marie  in  Europe  ;  the  furfaces  of  the  ftones  are  as  nicely 
fquare  of  each  other  as  can  be  expected  from  t.ieir  great  age.  That  they  had  holes  wrought  on 
their  furfaces  is  yet  to  be  difcerued ;  but  no  veftiges  announce  that  the  outward  coating  was 
fupported  by  intails  or  grooves." 

Abd  Allatif  poffibly  fp.aks  of  the  ftones  of  the  outermoft  coat. 

«  One  cannot  fufficitntly  admire,"  fays  likewife  Mr.  Denon,  "  the  exactitude  of  the  ftratifi- 
cation  of  the  pyramids,  the  unchangeablcncfs  of  their  form,  or  their  ftructure  ;  and  thefe  too 

14  pre- 
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preferved  in  maiTes  of  fuch  magnitude,  fo  gigantic,  as  to  make  one  confider  th:m  the  link  which 
joins  the  coloflal  works  of  art  to  thofe  of  nature." 

NOTE  XII.  p.  805. 

HERE,  afluredly,  we  muft  recognize  pofitive  teflimony  ;  nor  can  I  here  refrain  from  repeat'm » 
what  I  have  faid  in  my  notice  of  the  edition  of  Mr.  White.  After  due  reflection  on  the  ftyle  of 
Abd  Allatif,  on  his  conftant  maintenance  upon  all  occafions  of  the  chancier  of  an  impartial 
obferver,  and  faithful  hiftorian,  his  evidence  cannot  be  called  in  queftion  on  a  matter  of  fo  much 
weight  as  this,  andrefpecting  which  his  affirmation  is  fo  explicit.  It  is  moreover  flrengthened  by 
that  of  many  other  Arabian  writers  of  greater  antiquity,  and  even  though  the  declaration  of  our 
author  fhould  be  charged  with  a  little  exaggeration,  ft  ill  cannot  I  allow  the  negative  proof,  wh'c  1 
fome  would  deduce  from  the  filence  on  this  fubject  of  the  moft  refpedtable  hiftorians,  to  weigh 
again  ft  the  authority  of  an  ocular  witnefs,  and  one  fo  worthy  of  being  believed.  The  value  of 
tins  teflimony  is  further  augmented  by  thefe  words,  which  fome  fines  further  on  are  expreffed 
by  Abd  Allatif,  in  fpeaking  of  the  traditions  current  on  the  primitive  deftination  and  the  origin 
oi  the  pyramids:  •«  on  this  fubject  I  have  treated  at  large  in  my  great  work,  and  hav:  related 
what  others  have  faid  of  thefe  buildings ;  to  this,  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader  fohcitous  of  more 
minute  details,  confining  myfelf  in  this  prefent  work  to  the  reprefentation  of  that  ahne  of  which 
1  have  myfelf  been  •witnefs." 

I  have  obferved  that  feveral  other  Arabian  writers,  anterior  to  Abd  Allatif,  agreed  with  him 
refpe&ing  the  hieroglyphic  inferiptions  on  the  pyramids ;  fome  of  them  I  fliall  cite. 

"  The  pyramids,"  (ays  Mifoudi,  an  author  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
hejra,  and  who  wrote  in  Egvpt,  "are  very  lofty  edifices,  and  of  marvellous  conftruction  :  their 
fur  face  is  coveted  with  inferiptions  in  the  characters  of  ancient  nations  and  kingdoms,  which  no 
longer  cxift."  What  this  writing  is,  or  its  fignification,  are  alike  unknown.  (Man.  Arab,  of  the 
Imp.  Lib.  No.  598,  c.  102). 

Lbn-Khord.  doeh,  a  traveller  and  author  of  a  geographical  defcription  of  muiTulman  countries, 
wrote  in  the  third  century  ot  the  hejra :  in  a  paliage  cited  by  Makrifi,  he  thus  exprefies  himfclf  : 
"  All  the  fecrets  of  magic,  and  all  the  receipts  of  the  medical  art,  are  inferibed  on  the  pyramids, 
in  the  Mufnad  character. 

The  fame  Makrifi  quotes  another  writer,  who  fays,  "We  faw  the  furfaccs  of  thefe  two  great 
pyramids  covered  with  writing  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe  :  the  lines  were  clofe,  perfectly  even, 
and  oppofite  one  to  the  other;  they  were  written  in  characters  ufed  by  thofe  who  constructed 
thefe  edifices  ;  the  letters  are  now  wholly  unknown,  nor  can  their  fenfe  be  divined  (Man.  Arab, 
of  the  Imp.  Lib.  No.  652,  folio  67). 

Ebn-Haukal,  a  traveller  and  author  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  hejra,  in  a  fimilar  manner 
attefts,  that  the  exterior  of  the  great  pyramids  was  full  of  inferiptions,  in  a  character  which  he 
denominates  Gracc-Syriac,  at  leaft  if  there  be  no  fault  in  the  manufcript  belonging  to  the  Leyden 
library  which  1  have  now  before   me,  or  fimply  Greek  according  to  the  qnot  ition  of  Makrifi, 

Guillaume  de  Baldenfel,  who  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  in  the  14th  century, 
attefts  his  having  feen,  on  the  two  largeft  pyramids,  inferiptions  in  divers  characters ;  "  in 
which,"  he  fays,  M  I  diftinguifhed  writings  in  different  idioms-,"  and  he  details  an  infeription  in 
fix  Latin  verfes.  Guili.  de  Jialdenfel  Hou.epor.  in  lerr.  Sane,  apud  Canis.  in  Lech  Antiq.  t.  v. 
part  xi.  p.  113. 

The  learned  Greaves,  (Mifc.  Works  of  M.  J.  Greaves,  b.  i.  p.  125,)  in  his  Pyramidographia, 
calls  in  queftion  the  veracity  of  the  writings  of  the  Arabs  reflecting  thefe  inferiptions;  but  the 
authorities  before  him  were  not  of  equal  validity  to  thofe  I  have  quoted.  Herodotus  (lib.  xi. 
chap.  125  )  mentions  an  irTcription  engraven  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  feems  not  to 
correfpond  with  the  multitude  of  inferiptions  noticed  by  the  Arabs;  but  he  may  hive  fpoken  of 
this  particular  one,  on  account  of  the  fingularity  of  its  intent.  I  know  not  whether  or  no  with  the 
learned  French  tranflator  ot  his  works,  ive  ought  to  deduce  from  Ins  obferving  ««  the  infeription 
is  in  Egyptian  characters,"  that  this  infeription  was  nioit  probably  in  the  vulgar  character,  and 
not  in  hieroglyphics,  l'oflibly  this  writing  was  in  the  vulgar,  and  the  others  in  the  facred 
character.  To  reconcile  the  filence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on  the  fubject  of  the 
inferiptions  on   the  pyramids  with   the  teltimony   of   the  Arab  writers,    Mr.  White   makes  a 
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judicious  obfervation  which  I  tranfcribe  :  (the  tranflation  from  the  Latin  is  as  follows,)  "  Such 
abundance  of  hieroglyphical  characters  were  feen  in  every  part  of  fcgypt  that  they  would  fail  of 
exciting  admiration  in  the  obfervers,  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of  hiltorical  relation.  Owing  to 
this  it  is  that  in  the  defcriptions  of  the  obeliiks,  which  from  the  ground  to  the  very  fummit  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  this  circumftance  has  remained  unnoticed  by  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ancients." 

I  mult  not  however  difguife  that,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  travellers,  the  mod  elevated 
part  of  the  outtrmoft  coating  of  the  fecond  pyramid,  which  y-t  fubfifts,  prefents  no  hierogly- 
phics. This  only  proves  that  the  entire  fuperficies  of  the  pyramids  was  not  covered  with  thefe 
characters.  It  is  moreover  added,  that  no  remains  of  hieroglyphics  are  difcovercd  either  among 
the  numerous  fragments  difperfed  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids,  or  on  the  pieces  of  granite  or 
marble,  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  their  external  coating,  and  which  are  now  to  be  feen  at 
Gizeh,  and  elfewhers,  where  they  ferve  as  lintels,  threfhojds,  and  door  piers.  May  it  not  be 
allowed  to  queflion  whether  thefe  obfervations  have  been  made  with  all  the  nicety  requifitt  to 
give  ftrength  to  this  negative  contradiction  ?    Mr.  de  Sacy. 

The  queftion  of  Mr.  de  Sacy  is  doubtlefs  well  founded.  The  affertion  of  thofe  who  difpute 
the  truth  of  the  pyramids  having  once  been  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  that  none  are  found  at 
Gizeh,  or  elfewhere,  may  be  true,  as  refpects  the  prefent  day,  but  was  not  the  cafe  two  centu- 
ries back.  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  the  relation  of  his  travels,  tome  i.  lettre  xi.  p.  335.  Paris, 
1745.)  after  defcribing  the  pyramids,  and  proceeding  to  relate  his  vifit  to  the  depositaries  of  the 
mummies  in  their  neighbourhood,  fays,  "  We  pafTed  the  night  in  a  houfe  of  this  village 
(Sakkara) :  in  the  evening  a  conteft  arofe  among  the  inhabitants  about  who  fhould  receive  us  ; 
when,  from  the  good  opinion  I  entertained  of  a  houfe,  over  the  door  of  which  there  was  an 
hieroglyphic  infeription,  I  felected  that,  concluding  that  its  owner  who  had  chofen  this  orna- 
ment was,  without  doubt,  more  intelligent  than  his  neighbours."     Tranflator. 

NOTE  XIII.  p.  805. 

IN  the  text  (lands  Agadimoun.  Jablonfki  has,  in  my  opinion,  proved  to  demonftration,  that 
Cneph  or  Cnouphi,  and  Agathodaimon  are  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  denominations 
for  the  fame  deity.  He  has  given  an  etymology,  according  to  which  Agathodaimon  appears  to 
be  a  literal  tranflation  of  Cnouphi. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  807. 

I  SHALL  not  dilate  much  refpecting  the  fphinx,  or  the  mutilations  which  it  has  experienced 
tince  the  time  of  Abd  Allatif.  A  detail  on  this  fubjedt  may  be  feen  in  the  notes  and  illuftrationr 
affixed  by  Mr.  Langlis  to  his  edition  of  the  travels  of  Norden  :  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing 
two  authors  of  modern  date,  whofe  teftimony,  after  the  evolution  of  fix  hundred  years,  fo  fully 
confirms  the  recital  of  our  author. 

"  This  monftrous  and  truly  coloffal  ftatue,"  fays  Mr.  Grobert,  "  was  painted  yellow ;  and 
the  colour  is  preferved  even  to  our  time  in  the  parts  not  broken." 

The  other  paffage  is  much  more  important,  from  its  minutenefs,  and  the  name  of  its  author, 
an  unexceptionable  judge  on  fimilar  fubjects.     It  is  Mr.  Denon,  who  thus  expreffes  himfelf : 

"  I  had  not  fufficient  leifure  to  obferve  the  fphinx,  which  is  well  worthy  of  being  copied 
with  the  niceft  attention,  a  manner  which  it  has  never  been  before.  Although  its  proportions 
be  coloffal,  the  outlines  which  are  remaining  are  equally  fupple  and  correct ;  the  expreffion  of 
the  head  is  mild,  benevolent,  and  tranquil  ;  the  character  African  •,  but  the  mouth,  the  lips  of 
which  are  thick,  poffeffes  a  foftnefs  in  the  apparent  motion  of  them,  and  a  nicety  of  execution 
truly  admirable  ;  they  are  actually  flefla  and  life.  At  the  period  a  monument  like  this  was 
formed,  the  art  of  fculpture  muft  certainly  have  been  in  a  high  ftate  of  perfection.  If  in  this 
head  be  wanting  that  which  by  convention  is  confidered  ftyle,  I  mean  the  erect  and  impofing 
form  which  the  Greeks  have  given  to  their  deities,  yet  do  we  find  and  admire  in  this  figure, 
that  trutli  and  fimplicity,  that  expreffion  of  nature  elevating  into  what  we  conceive  of  fuper- 
natural,  or  rather  that  foftening  of  the  majefty  of  divinity  into  the  gentlenefs  of  nature,  which 
is  foreign  to  this  ftyle,  and  is  not  found  in  the  productions  of  the  artifts  of  Greece :  finally  we 
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have  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate  with  amazement  merely  the  huge  dimenfions  of  this 
monument,  but  the  aftonifhing  perfection  it  difplays  is  ftill  more  dcftrving  of  admiration." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  note  I  refer  to  the  notes  and  illuftrations  of  Mr.  Langles, 
affixed  to  the  Travels  of  Norden  into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  in  which,  from  Makrifi,  he  points  out 
the  epoch  of  the  mutilation  of  the  fphinx.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  adventure  there  related  was 
known  to  Van  Sleb,  who  thus  fpeaks  of  it,  (Relat,  dello,  Stato  prefen.  dell'  Egi'to,  p.  266) 
G!i  ejlato  rotto  il  tinfo  da  un  certo  Moro,  di  che  foghono  raccontart  tin  iflorla,  ton  verfi  bell'iffiini  in 
lingi/.i  Arabica,  che  per  lirevitii  tralafcio,  nori  credendo  la  vera.  The  nofe  of  it  was  broken  by  1 
certain  Moor,  of  whom  a  tale  is  related,  in  molt  beautiful  verfe  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  which  for 
brevity  fake  I  on.it,  not  believing  it  true. 

'!  he  fa  nu 'madmen  who  mutilated  the  fphinx,  likewife  mutilated  the  lions  with  which  Malik 
Aldhaher  Bib  :rs  Bondokdari  had  adorned  the  bridge  he  cauled  to  be  conitrucled  at  Cairo,  and 
which  was  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Lions.  Thefe  lions  were  ftill  feen  there  in  the  time  of 
MakriG;  hut  their  heads  had  then  been  mutilated,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  fphinx,  by  Sheikh 
Mohammed,  furnamed  the  "  Falter  of  his  Age,"  who  fancied  by  this  to  render  himfelf  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God. 

There  are  feveral  etymologies  of  the  true  name  of  the  fphinx,  which,  according  to  MakriG, 
Soyouti,  and  others,  is  belheet;  but  the  one  which  alone  to  me  feems  admiffible  is  that  of  M.  Ign. 
RofTi,  who  derives  it  from  the  Coptic,  bel  the  eye,  and  beet  the  heart,  taking  the  latter  as  an 
adjective,  and  thus  giving  for  its  fenfe,  "  a  man  who  has  his  heart  in  his  eyes,  or  is  without  dif- 
guife  ;"  as  in  French  they  are  accultomed  to  fay,  "  his  heart  is  on  his  lips,"  to  exprefs  a  frank  and 
open  man.  How  this  characteristic  applies  to  the  ftatue,  will  be  feen  in  the  diftinction  fo  well 
eltabliihed  by  Mr.  Zolga,  (Etym.  ./Egypt)  between  the  Egyptian  fphinx  and  that  of  the  Grecian 
mythology.  The  former  is  to  be  regarded  no  otherwife  than  as  an  emblem  of  ftrength  united 
to  understanding,  of  the  union  of  the  virtues  which  render  man  worthy  of  approaching  the  Deity, 
and  of  entering  his  temples ;  in  fhort,  of  enlightened  wifdom  and  true  courage. 

NOTE  XV.  p.  807. 

ST.  EPHREM,  in  his  commentary  on  the  thirty -third  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  makes  mention  of 
thefe  obelifks:  "  This  houfe  of  the  fun,"  fays  he,  "  is  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  where 
the  worfhip  of  demons,  and  the  adoration  of  idols  were  moft  feduloufly  obferved.  In  this  place 
were  fome  enormous  columns  worthy  of  admiration.  Each  of  them  was  fixty  cubits  high,  and 
the  bafe  on  which  they  ftood  ten  cubits.  The  cap  on  the  head  of  every  column  was  of  white 
copper,  and  weighed  a  thoufand  pound-  and  upwards.  On  thefe  coiumns  were  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  wont  to  be  adored  by  the  idolaters  of  thofe  days  :  the  columns  were  likewife 
loaded  with  inferiptions  in  the  characters  of  the  priclts,  which  inferiptions  related  the  mytleries 
of  paganifm." 

NOTE  XVI.  p.  807. 

EBN-KHORDAHBEII,  (Man.  Arab.  Bib.  Imp.  No.  <SS2,  folio  126.)  a  wriier  of  the  third 
century,  quoted  by  MakriG,  had  previoufly  made  the  fame  remark.  <«  At  Ai'nfhems  in 
Egypt,"  fays  he,  "  are  two  columns,  the  remains  of  a  great  number  which  there  were  at  one 
period  at  this  place  :  at  the  fummit  of  each  is  a  collar  (cap)  of  copper.  From  one  of  the 
two,  and  from  beneath  this  cap  diftils  water:  this  water  defcends  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
column,  but  no  farther.  The  water  continues  to  diftil  day  and  night  :  the  part  of  the  column 
I  bv  it,  is  green  and  damp  ;  the  water  does  not  reach  the  ground.  This  is  a  work  of 
Hoofhenk." 

Mohammed,  fon  of  Abd-alrahecm,  gives  a  deftription  of  this  obelilk  in  the  Tohfat-alhalbab, 
and  the  paflage  is  repeated  by  MakriG;  (Man.  Ar.  Bib.  Imp.  No.  954,  fo.  18.  and  No.  682, 
fo.  126.)  it  runs  as  follows  i:i  the  Tohfat-alhalbab:  "  At  a  place  called  Ain-fhems  in  Egypt, 
there  is  a  fquare  column,  iuarly  a  hundred  cubits  high,  and  formed  of  a  marble,  the  colour  of 
which  relembles  th  "  "I  the  (hell  ot  Venus,  and  i-*  tranfparcnt.  This  column  is  one  tingle  piece, 
and  terminates  at  top  in  a  point.  It  ttands  on  a  bafe  of  marble,  which  looks  like  a  houle. 
On  its  fummit  is  a  coating  of  copper,  as  handfomc  as  gold,  on  which  is  reprefented 
the    figure   of  a  man    feated,    and    looking  towards   the    call.     From  beneath  this  coping 
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water  diftils,  which  runs  along  the  (lone  the  fpace  of  ten  cubits,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
afcertained  by  the  eye.  This  water  has  generated,  and  caufed  to  vegetate  on  the  ftone,  a 
fpecits  of  water  mofs,  which  is  vifible.  At  all  times,  in  fummer  as  in  winter,  the  water  is 
feen  to  glitter  on  this  verdure,  and  this  I  have  myfelf  remarked  •,  the  inhabitants  affirm  that  it 
continues  thus  conftantly,  in  fummer  as  in  winter,  but  that  the  water  never  defcends  to  the 
ground.     This  column  is  one  of  the  wonders." 

After  copying  Abd  Allatif's  relation  word  for  word,  Makrifi  adds,  "  Mohammed-ben- 
Ibrahim  Jazi  (or  rather  Jiizeri)  fays  in  his  chronicle  :"  Oa  the  4th  of  Ramadin  this  year  of  656, 
(beginning  Jan.  1258)  fell  one  of  the  needles  of  Pharaoh,  which  are  in  E^ypt,  at  a  place  called 
Mataria,  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  Cairo  ;  within  it  was  found  nearly  two  hundred  weight  of 
copper,  and  from  its  fummit  copper  was  taken  of  the  value  of  10,000  dinars." 

*]  o  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  the  teftimony  of  one  of  my  friends,  Mr.  de  Ha'mmer,  who 
himfelf  obferved  the  phenomenon  of  the  trickling  pillar. 

"  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,"  fays  this  learned  man  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  me,  •«  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  a  phenomenon  which  I  myfelf  obferved  in  Egypt  in  1S01,  and  which  I  do 
not  recoiled  to  have  any  where  feen  mentioned  by  European  travellers. 

"  In  the  month  of  Auguft  I  vifited  Heliopolis  and  its  obelifk.  I  could  not  approach  the 
obelifk  nearer  than  from  thirty  to  forty  paces,  in  confequence  of  its  being  furrounded  by  water 
of  fome  depth,  occafioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
mvfelf  with  a  diftant  view  of  it  •,  and  was  molt  aftonifhed  at  feeing,  at  about  a  third  part  of  its 
height,  water  filtering  through  the  ftone,  and  trickling  down  the  obelifk,  without  my  being 
able  to  perceive  in  the  ftone  either  joint,  hole,  01  opening  of  any  defcription.  This  pheno- 
menon appears  to  me  to  be  produced  fimply  by  the  nature  of  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  ftone  ; 
for  being  fixed  on  the  foil  without  any  foundation,  it  may  draw  up  the  water  and  fuffer  it  to 
efcape  by  its  lateral  furfaces."  The  only  paffage  I  have  hitherto  found  which  relates  to  this 
phenomenon  is  the  following,  extracted  from  a  work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Ketab  al-fiemcen  almen 
Dhoom,  which  is  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  .  "  At  Ainmems  are  two  columns,  called  the 
Needles  of  Pharaoh  ;  they  are  placed  immediately  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  without  any 
foundation  ;  their  height  is  fifty  cubits,  and  on  the  fummit  of  each  is  a  kind  of  cap  made  of 
copper.     When  the  Nile  rifes,  water  trickles  from  thefe  two  columns." 

The  learned  Zoega  (de  Orig.  et  Ufu  Obel.  p.602.)  conjectures,  that  the  obelifk  flill  fubfifting  at 
Heliopolis,  and  that  at  Rome,  whither  it  was  tranfported  by  Auguftus,  and  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  make  part  of  the  four  obelifks  ere&ed  at  Heliopolis  by  Sithos  or  Sithofis,  who  is  the 
fame  with  Sifoftris. 

NOTE  XVII.  p.  807: 

THESE  are  the  obelifks,  or  Needles  of  Cleopatra.  It  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Abd  Allatif, 
that  which  is  now  fallen  was  {landing.  For  an  account  of  them,  fee  Denon  Voy.  dans  la  Haute 
Eg.  t.  i.  p.  62.     Norry  Relab.  de  Vexb'e.  d'  Egy.  p.  35.     Zoego  de  or.  &  ufu  Obel.  p.  606. 

NOTE  XVIII.  p.  809. 

I  SHALL  not  fay  much  on  the  confequence  of  this  important  paffage,  and  the  lefs  from  its 
having  been  treated  at  large  by  Mr.  Langlis,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Travels  of  Norden,  and  by 
Mr. White  *  in  the  learned  work  he  has  publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  iEgyptiaca ;"  I  fliall  not 
either  lay  much  ftrefs  on  the  authority  of  different  other  Arabian  writers,  fuch  as  Makrifi  and 
Soyouti,  who  both  atteft  the  fame,  as  thefe  may  be  fufpected  of  having  copied  the  paffage  of 
Abd  Allatif,  or  of  Aboo'l-forour,  from  whom  Schultens  firft  extracted  the  fact  we  dtfeufs. 
But  I  fhall  here  requeft  attention  to  the  value  of  the  teftimony  of  a  judicious  writer,  who  relates 
his  having  himfelf  feen  the  wreck  of  thefe  columns,  and  founds  his  account  of  their  deftrucYion, 
and  the  epoch  at  which  it  occurred,  on  the  uncontradicted  recital  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria.  I  muft  add,  that  this  event,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Saladin,  could  have 
taken  place,  at  moll,  but  thirty  years  before  Abd  Allatif  travelled  into  Egypt  ;  and  alfo,  that 
the  very  name     of  the   column  (amoud  alfawari,  or  the  column  of    pillars)    fpeaks    power- 

*  Dr.  White  of  Oxford.     Trans. 
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fully  in  favour  of  his  narration.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  the  number  of  four  hundred 
columns  is  rather  an  exaggeration  ;  and  likewife  that  Karadja  will  only  have  confum- 
mated  the  ruin  of  an  edifice  already  much  injured  by  time,  difpofing  of  the  wreck  of  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  an  ignorant  Muffulman  :  dill  the  truth  of  the  relation  is  not,  on  this  account, 
either  lefs  pofitive  or  lefs  incontrovertible.  The  only  thing  to  be  defired  for  more  firmly 
eftablifhing  the  fact,  is,  that  it  might  have  the  teftimony  of  fome  MufTulmen  writers  of  a  date 
anterior  by  one  or  two  centuries  to  Abd  Allatif,  who,  in  defcribing  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
fhould  have  noticed  thefe  porticoes  as  fubfifting  in  their  time. 

This  riefideratum  is  in  a  meafure  fupplicd  by  Mr.  White  in  a  pafTage  which  he  quotes  from 
the  abbreviator  of  Edrifi,  (Egypt,  p.  88.)  who  dates  that  the  column  in  difcuffion  ftood  within 
a  building  in  the  middle  of  the  city:  "  the  columns  of  which  are  yet  (landing,  as  well  as  the 
piers  of  the  doors.  This  building  forms  a  parallelogram  :  on  each  of  its  fhorter  fides  are  fixteen 
columns;  on  each  of  the  longer  fixiy-fevcn.  Towards  the  northern  fide  is  a  large  column 
furmounting  a  capital,  and  reding  on  a  bafe  of  marble,  &c."  Edrifi,  of  whofe  works  this 
author  only  gave  an  abridgment,  v.-ro'e  about  the  year  of  the  hejra  548,  (beginning  March 
1 153)  confequently  near  fifty  years  earlier  than  Abd  Allatif:  his  tedimony,  therefore,  confirms 
what  our  author  relates  of  the  demolition  of  this  edifice,  in  the  time  of  Salaheddin. 

I  am  able  to  cite  other  authorities  not  lefs  pofitive  than  the  preceding.  The  fird,  afforded  by 
a  writer,  whofe  name  is  unknown  to  me,  but  whofe  work,  found  in  a  very  imperfect  date  in 
the  Imperial  library,  is  improperly  mtltaken  for  one  of  Edrifi.  The  anonymous  author  of  this 
work  wrote  in  the  year  460  of  the  hejra,  as  he  himfelf  avers  in  feveral  places.  The  following 
are  his  words  in  defcribing  Alexandria  :  "  The  fame  author  (I  am  ignorant  of  whom  he  fpeaks, 
as  there  is  a  blank  in  the  manufcript)  fays,  the  great  palace  at  Alexandria  is  at  prefent  in  ruins  i 
it  ftands  on  a  large  hill  fronting  the  gate  of  the  city;  the  length  of  it  is  five  hundred  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  about  half  as  much.  Nothing  of  it  fubfids  at  prefent  but  the  columns,  the 
whole  of  which  are  now  (landing,  as  well  as  the  portal,  which  is  of  greated  folidity,  and  mod 
elegant  dructure.  Each  pier  is  formed  of  a  fingle  done,  as  is  the  thrediold.  The  columns  of 
the  palace  exceed  in  number  a  hundred,  and  are  all  of  them  nearly  ten  fpans  in  thicknefs.  In 
the  northern  part  of  this  palace  (lands  a  large  column  thirty  fix  fpans  thick  (here  the  periphery  is 
meant) ;  it  is  of  fuch  height  that  a  done  cannot  be  thrown  to  its  top.  It  fupports  a  capital  of 
very  folid  dru£lure,  which  evinces  its  having  once  fupported  fome  edifice.  Its  bafe  confids  of  a  red 
done,  fquare  and  remarkably  hard  :  each  fide  of  this  bafe  meafures  twenty-two  fpans,  and  its 
height  is  eijjht.  The  column  llands  on  a  pivot  inferted  in  the  earth  :  when  the  wind  blows  with 
violence,  dones  are  placed  beneath  the  column,  which  by  the  force  of  its  motion  are  ground  to 
dud."  (Man.  Arab.  Imp.  Lib.  No.  580,  fo.  61.) 

A  fecond  authority  is  th  ;t  of  the  author  of  the Tohfat-alhalbab,  who  vifited  Alexandria  in  the 
vear  of  the  hejra  511.  His  remarks  on  the  column  of  Pompey,  and  the  edifice  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  are  given  in  the  following  words:  "  The  genii  conllrufled  at  Alexandria,  for 
Solomon,  a  large  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  i-  formed  of  columns  of 
red  marble,  with  fliades  of  different  colours,  fliining  like  the  (hell  of  Venus  of  Arabia  the 
Happy,  and  polifhcd  fo  as  to  rcfemble  a  mirror:  on  looking  at  thefe  columns,  fuch  is  the 
glolhnefs  of  their  furface,  a  man  (landing  behind  can  be  feen  reflected.  Thefe  columns  are  in 
number  about  three  hundred:  each  of  them  is  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  refts  on  a  marble 
bafe;  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  column  is  a  capital,  likewife  of  marble,  and  very  folidly  fixed. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hall  is  a  column  of  marble,  a  hundred  cubits  in  height,  each  of  ten  cubits ; 
(either  thefe  words  are  mifplaced  here,  or  there  is  fomething  omitted) ;  it  is  formed  of  marble  of 
various  colours,  as  are  the  ether  columns.  The  genii,  in  order  to  form  the  roof  of  this  hall, 
which  was  the  hall  of  audience  of  Solomon,  had  hewn  and  fafhioned  one  gr<  en  done  of  a  fquared 
form  ;  but  when  informed  of  his  death,  they  call  it  on  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  mod 
clidant  part  of  Egypt.  Among  the  columns  of  this  hall  is  one  which  moves  of  itfelf,  and 
inclines  towards  the  cd  and  the  wed  at  the  indant  of  funrife  or  (unlet.  Every  body  perceives 
this  motion  of  the  pillar  without  being  able  to  alfign  a  caulV.     This  is  a  marvellous  thing." 

Thefe  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  f..bles  with  which  they  arc  mingled,  and  the  exaggera- 
tions they  may  contain,  fufiice  to  remove  any  doubt,  that  the  column  of  Pompey  owes  its  Arabian 
name  of  the  "  column  of  the  pillars"  to  the  porticoes  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  and  which  were 
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(landing,  at  leaft  part  of  them,  in  the  time  of  Salaheddin  :  this  opinion  alfo  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Gmelin,  or  by  one  of  the  learned  men  who  contributed  with  him  to  the  additions  given  to  the 
German  abridged  tranflation  of  Bruce's  Travels,  and  by  Mr.  Paulus,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Defcription  de  F Egypt  ancienne  of  Th.  J.  Dittmar. 

To  the  authorities  extracted  from  the  Arabian  writers,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  of 
much  ^renter  antiquity,  to  which  fufficient  attention  appears  not  to  have  been  paid  but  which 
was  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Zoega.      It  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  Rhetor  Aphthonius. 

Aphthonius,  after  defcribing  the  fire  of  what  he  denominates  the  acropolis  of  Alexandria,  the 
elevation  of  the  ground,  the  different  roads  leading  thither,  the  hundred  Heps  which  were 
afcended  in  order  to  arrive  there,  and  the  propyleum  with  which  the  entrance  of  it  was  decorated, 
thus  continues: 

*'  On  entering  the  citadel  you  find  a  fite  bounded  by  four  equal  fides;  fo  that  the  fhipe 
of  the  building  on  it  is  that  of  a  brick  mould.  In  the  middle  is  a  court  furrounded  by 
columns,  and  to  this  court  porticoes  fucceed  :  the  porticoes  alfo  are  feparated  by  columns  of 
equal  fize.  (I  here  omit  fome  words  of  dubious  import).  Each  portico  terminates  at  the  angle 
of  termination  of  another  portico  ;  and  there  is  a  double  column,  which  at  the  fame  time  belongs 
to  one  and  the  other  portico,  being  the  laft  of  the  one  and  the  full  of  another.  Within  the 
porticoes  cabinets  are  conftrucled  :  fome,  which  feive  for  containing  books,  are  open  to  thofe 
inclined  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  prefent  to  all  the  city  ready  means  of  acquiring 
wifdom,  others  are  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  the  ancient  deities.  Thefe  porticoes  have  a 
roof  adorned  with  gildings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of  copper  gilt.  The  court  is 
embellifhed  with  different  ornaments,  each  part  having  its  own  :  in  one  quarter  are  feen  the 
combats  of  Perfeus.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  rifes  a  column  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  which 
ferves  as  a  point  of  direction  to  the  buiiding ;  for  on  arriving,  you  would  not  know  whither  you 
were  going  did  not  this  column  ferve  to  dire£l  you  on  your  way.  Round  the  capital  of  the 
column  are  placed  the  elements  of  all  exiftence." 

There  is  fome  difference  between  the  defcription  of  Aphthonius  and  that  of  the  Arabian  authors, 
but  the  difference  is  of  little  importance.  I  imagine  that  the  rhetor,  in  the  laff  phrafe,  indicates 
the  elevated  dome  on  the  capital  of  the  column,  on  which  was  reprefented  either  the  principal 
deities  to  which  all  things  created  owe  their  exiftence,  or  the  emblems  of  the  elements.  The 
;era  in  which  Aphthonius  flourifhed,  is,  as  Fabricius  remarks,  pofterior  to  the  time  of  Ariftides 
and  Hermogenes,  whom  he  cites,  and  confequently  at  the  earlieft,  the  third  century  of  the 
vulgar  tern.  The  precife  period  at  which  he  wrote,  from  different  obfervations  in  his  works, 
appears  to  me  to  be  between  Conftantine  and  Julian,  and  after  the  year  389,  in  which  the 
temples  were  deftroyed,  and  idolatry  abolifhed  in  Egypt,  by  the  laws  of  Theodofius,  and  the 
extravagant  zeal  of  Theophilus. 

We  now  know  that  the  column  of  Pompey  was  confecrated  to  the  Emperor  Diocletian  by  a 
prefect:  of  Egypt,  probably  Pomponius,  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  infeription  on  the  psdeftal 
of  the  column,  about  the  year  302  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  date  was  that  of  the 
erection  of  the  column  ;  for  as  Mr.  Zoega  has  made  appear,  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
affigning  fo  late  a  date  to  its  ereclion,  as  that  at  which  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

If  it  be  afked  which  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Alexandria  it  is  that  Aphthonius 
defcribes,  and  to  which  the  porticoes  and  colonnades  belonged  that  were  (landing  in  the  time 
of  Salaheddin,  the  ruins  of  which  alfo  were  fcen  by  Pococke  round  the  column  ot  Pompey, 
I  (hall  not  hefitate  in  anfwering  the  .Serapeum,  or  Temple  of  Serapis.  For  Strabo  places  this 
within  the  line  of  the  canal  cut  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  join  it  with  the  port  Cibotos  ;  and 
this  pofition  perfectly  correfponds  with  the  lite  of  the  column,  as  pointed  out  by  Aphthonius, 
by  Abd  Allatif,  and  Rullin,  however  it  differs  from  the  pofition  given  it  by  d'Anville.  Wi*y 
Aphthonius  fails  of  noticing  the  building  by  the  name  of  Serapeum  may  poffibly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  worfhip  of  Serapis  having  been  abolifhed  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

That  the  porticoes  defcribed  by  the  Arabian  writers  are  the  fame  defcribed  by  Aphthonius 
and  Ruffm,  I  have  no  doubt,  but,  though  I  conjecture  fuch  10  be  the  cafe,  I  dare  not  aiurm  them 
to  be  thofe  of  which  Hi|>parchus  fpeaks  as  cited  by  Ptolemy  (Cn.  Pomp.  Mag.  Coultruc.  Lib. 
xiii.  lib.  iii,  p.  60.) 
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"  By  thefe  obfervations,"  fays  Hipparchus  "  it  clearly  appears  that  the  differences  of  the 
years  have  been  infinitely  fmall.  As  to  the  folftices,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  Archi- 
medes and  myf-lf  have  made  a  miftake,  as  well  in  our  obfervations  as  our  calculations,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  day.  The  irregularity  of  the  annual  revoluiions  may  be  exactly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  obfervations  made  on  the  circle  of  copper  at  Alexandria,  in  the  portico  called  the  quadran- 
gular, and  which  feems  to  be  defigned  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  equinox,  as  on  that  day  its 
concave  furface  begins  to  be  illuminated  on  the  oppofite  fide  (to  that  which  was  illuminated 
before  the  equinox) ;  and  farther  on,  "  This  is  what  may  be  feen  in  the  circles  of  copp-rr  which 
we  have  in  the  palaftre,  and  which  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  level  (plane)  of  the  equinoctial 
circle  ;  for  by  obferving  diligently,  we  remarked  in  their  pofition,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  ancient,  fo  great  a  difference,  that  fometimes  their  concave  furfaces  were  illuminated 
twice  on  the  fame  equinoctial  days." 

If  the  quadrangular  portico  mentioned  by  Hipparchus  be  the  fame  defcribed  by  Aphthonius, 
may  we  nor  conclude  that  the  capital  of  the  column  of  Pompey  fupported  a  fmall  obfervatory, 
and  that  there  it  was  the  circle  was  placed,  on  which  the  obfervations  of  the  equinoxes  were 
made  by  Hipparchus.  This  column,  probably,  might  not  be  infulated,  but  joined  to  forne  part 
of  the  furrounding  building  which  allowed  accefs  to  it;  this  circumftance,  indeed,  were  it  the 
fact,  would  explain  the  filence  of  Strabo  refpecting  its  exiftence.  The  obfervation  of  Aphthonius, 
that  on  the  c.ipital  were  feen  the  "  elements  of  all  things,"  may  allude  to  certain  figures  relating  to 
aftronomy  rcpicfented  on  it  ;  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  for  example,  or  the  conftellations.  Accord- 
ing to  fome  Arabian  authors,  this  capital  fultained  a  ftatue  of  bronze,  which  was  melted  and 
converted  into  money,  in  the  caliphat  of  Walid,  fon  of  Abd  almalik.  Abd  Allatif  relates  his 
having  feen  on  the  capital  a  iobba,  that  is  to  fay,  a  cupola,  or  fomewhat  of  a  vaulted  form. 
Pococke  remarked  that  it  fcemed  intended  to  fupport  a  ftatue,  as  a  hollow  was  fafhioned  at  die 
top,  no  doubt,  for  receiving  fomething.  Mr.  Norry,  fpeaking  of  this  capital,  fays,  "  A  circle 
of  two  metres  and  two  centimetres  in  diameter,  anddepreffed  the  depth  of  fix  centimetres,  fuggefts 
the  idea  that  it  once  fupported  a  focle,  on  which  perhaps  ltood  the  image  of  the  hero  for  whom  the 
column  was  erected." 

By  the  reprefentation  affixed  to  the  relation  of  Mr.  Norry  is  feen,  that  the  platform  of.  the 
capital  in  its  narroweft  parr,  meafuree  nine  feet  three  inches  (Eng.  9  f .  \o\  in.)  diagonally 
fixtecn  feet  three  inches,  (ling.  17  f.  6\m.)  The  circle  traced  on  the  capital,  being  of  the  diameter 
defcribed,  would  have  been  large  enough  for  a  fmall  obfervatory,  and  it  might  have  been  fecured 
againft  any  injury  from  the  weather  by  a  fmall  dome,  in  which  the  requifite  openings  fliould  have 
been  made. 

Great  circles,  defigned  for  aflronomical  obfervations,  and   placed  thus  on  high  column*,  or 
very  lofty  edifices,   fuel)  as  the  Tower  of  the  Pharos,  may  have  given  rife  to  what  Arabian  writers, 
always  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  relate  of  the  large  mirror  placed  on  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria 
by  means  of  which  vefllls  leaving  the  ports  of  Greece  were  diftinguifhed. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  8o9. 

Many  celebrated  writers  difpute  the  fact,  related  by  Aboulfaraj  in  his  Arabic  hiftory  of  the 
Dynafties,  of  the  deftruction  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar  ;  to 
repeat  and  appreciate  all  that  has  been  written  on  which  fubject  would  exact  a  long  dili'ertation. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  doubt  is  founded  may  be  feen  in  a  German  dilicrtation  publifhed  at 
Gottingen  in  179:,  by  Mr.  Ch.  Reinhard,  and  in  remarks  of  Mr.de  Sante  Croix,  (Mag.  Encyc. 
An.  v.  t.  iv.  p.  433).  One  of  the  objections  to  the  recital  of  Aboulfaraj  was  the  filence  of  other 
writers  among  the  Arabians  on  a  fubject  of  fuch  importance.  But  this  objection  is  weakened 
by  the  teltimonics  of  Abd  Allatif  and  Makrifi,  though  the  relation  of  the  latter  is,  very  luteiy, 
but  a  copy  of  that  of  Abd  Allatif.  I  (hall,  however,  produce  fome  new  authorities,,  famed  I 
conceive,  to  prove  that  if  the  fact  as  reported  by  Aboulfaraj,  prefents  many  details  which  cannot 
(land  the  telt  of  critictfm,  it  yet  is  highly  probable  to  be  deduced  from  an  hittorical  fact 
ami  that  Amroo  really  condemned  to  the  ilames,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  a  numerous  col- 
lection of  books  which  were  at  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  this  city  by 
khe  Aiabfc 
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The  firft  authority  T  (hall  adduce  is  furnifhed  me  by  Haji-Khalfa,  a  modern  writer  it  is  true, 
but  one  whofe  vaft  erudition  cannot  be  contefted.  Thefe  are  his  words  in  the  prolegomenes 
of  his  bibliographic  dictionary.  "  In  the  early  times  of  iflamifm,  the  Arabs  cultivated  no  other 
ftudy  than  that  of  their  own  language,  the  legal  decifions  contained  in  their  code,  and  phytic  for 
fome  individuals  among  them  who  were  proficients  in  phytic,  becaufe  this  fcience  is  indifpenfably 
necelTary  to  man  in  general.  Their  neglect  of  the  fciencs  had  for  its  end  the  prefervation  of 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  iflamifm,  and  the  prevention  of  any 
diminution  of  the  zeal  of  its  votaries,  or  any  attack  on  the  faith,  refulting  from  the  purfuit 
of  thofe  fciences  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  new  religion  fhould  be  eftablifhed  on 
a  permanent  bafe.  It  is  even  faid  their  fcruples  were  carried  fo  far,  that  they  burnt  ail 
the  books  which  fell  into  their  hands,  in  the  countries  they  conquered.  Even  the  pentateuch 
and  the  gofptl  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  in  order  that  a  uniformity  of  doctrine  might 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  whole  bent  of  the  mind  fhould  be  reftricted  to  the  reception 
and  putting  in  practice  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  founded  on  the  example  of  the 
prophet."  - 

Haji-Khalfa  adds,  that  an  individual  having  prefenred  to  Abd-allah,  the  fon  of  Abbas,  a  book 
which  lie  had  written,  Abd-allah  received  it,  and  effaced  the  writing  by  dipping  it  in  water,  and 
explained  his  reafon  by  obferving,  that  if  Muffulmans  accuftomed  themfelves  to  write,  they 
would  lofe  the  habit  of  retaining  things  which  required  to  be  remembered  -,  and  that  what  was 
reduced  to  writing  was  fubject  to  be  altered  by  interpolations,  fuppreflions,  and  changes, 
an  inconvenience  which  was  avoided  where  a  matter  was  once  engraved  on  the  memory. 

The  fame  author  furnifhes  me  with  a  fact  very  analogous  to  what  is  related  of  the  deftrudtion 
of  the  library  of  Alexandria  ;  and  here  he  but  repeats  the  words  of  Ebn-Khaldoon,  a  writer  of 
the  eighth  century  of  the  hejra,  wh»fe  affertions  are  of  confiderable  weight.  The  pafTage  in  the 
bibliographical  dictionary  of  Haji-Khalfa,  under  the  head  of  Philofophical  Knowlege,  is  as 
follows : 

Ebn  Khaldoon,  in  his  Hiftorical  Prolegomenes,  exprelTes  himfelf  in  thefc  terms  :  The  intel- 
lectual fciences,  which  are  natural  to  man,  feeing  he  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reflection, 
belong  not  exclufively  to  any  nation  whatever :  on  the  contrary  we  perceive  that  all  people  who 
have  applied  themfelves  to  the  acquisition  of  them,  have  all  alike  felt  thofe  truths  which  they 
make  evident,  and  have  propofed  thofe  queftions  to  which  they  give  rife.  They  have  their 
exigence  in  human  nature  from  the  very  beginning  of  civilization.  Thefe  fciences  it  is  to 
which  are  given  the  name  of  philofophy  and  wifdom.  No  nations  have  more  clofely  addicted 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  them  than  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks.  They  were  much  honoured 
by  the  Perfians,  and  it  is  even  faid  they  were  tranfmitted  by  them  to  the  Greeks  when  Alex- 
ander, after  conquering  Darius  and  putting  him  to  death,  feized  upon  his  dominions,  and 
became  mafter  of  the  books  of  the  Perfians,  and  their  fcientific  labours.  But  when  the  Muflul- 
mans  fubjected  the  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  many  books  of  that  nation  fell  into  their  hands, 
Saad,  fon  of  Aboo-Wakkas,  wrote  to  Omar  for  permiffion  to  diffufe  them  among  the  MuiTul- 
mans.  The  anfwer  of  Omar  was  :  "  Throw  them  into  water ;  for,  if  what  they  contain  is  capable 
of  directing  (towards  truth)  God  has  already  directed  us  by  means  much  fuperior  to  thefe  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  what  they  fhew  is  fuited  to  lead  aftray,  God  haspreferved  us  from  it."  Thefe 
books  were  then  thrown  into  water  or  fire,  and  thus  perifhed  the  fciences  of  the  Perfians.  As 
for  the  Greeks,  empire  among  them  firft  belonged  to  the  lonians  ;  then  fciences  were  likewife 
much  cultivated  among  them,  and  mftained  by  the  moft  celebrated  characters  of  that  nation  ;  fo 
that  their  learned  men  maybe  efteemed  the  pillars  of  philofophy.  Thofe  called  the  Peripatetics, 
of  the  number  of  whom  are  the  Stoics,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  eminently  in  the  culture  of  the 
fciences.  When  empire  palled  from  them  to  the  Cxfars,  and  thefe  became  Chriftians,  they 
renounced  thefe  fciences  in  purfuance  of  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  they  profefled  ;  in  con- 
fequence  they  were  prefcrved  in  thofe  books  alone  which  treat  of  them,  and  which  remained 
buried  in  their  libraries.      At  length  came  Iflamifm." 

The  pafTage  of  Ebn-Khaldoon  which  I  have  cited  above,  does  not  exift  in  the  manufcript 
fragment  of  the  hiftorical  prolegomenes  of  that  author  in  my  pofleffion,  but  in  them  I  find 
another  text  which  is  relevant  to  the  fame  fubject.  It  is  this  :  "  Philofophers  among  the  human 
fpecies  have  exifted  in  abundance ;  the  works  on  the  fciences,  which  have  not  reached  us,  are 
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more  numerous  than  thofe  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  day.  What  have  become 
of  the  fcientific  works  of  the  Perfians,  that  Omar  ordered  to  be  deftroyed  at  the  period  of  the 
conqueft  of  that  country  !  where  are  thofe  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians,  the  Babylonians  ! 
where  are  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  which  preceded  them  !  The  works  of  one  fingle  people  alone 
have  comedown  to  us,  I  mean  of  the  Greeks." 

From  the  authorities  I  have  given,  joined  with  thofe  of  Aboulfaraj,  Abd  Allatif,  and  Makrifi, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  early  conquefts  of  the  Muffulmans  were  fatal  to  the  books  of  the 
conquered  countries,  nor  that  Alexandria  fliared  the  h.me  fate.  The  library  they  configned 
to  the  flames  was  not  afi'uredly  that  eftablifhed  by  the  firtt  I'lolemies,  nor  the  ancient  library  of 
the  Serapeum,  nor,  perhaps,  that  of  the  fibafteum,  or  the  tempie  of  Auguftus  ;  but  a  new 
collection,  doubtkfs  much  inferior  to  the  preceding,  forn.cd  for  the  fervice  of  the  fchool  of 
Alexandria,  and  which  might  have  been  placed  in  the  fame  book-cafes,  or  cabinets  mentioned 
by  Aphthonius. 

In  the  addition  to  the  notes  Mr.  de  Sacy  fubjoins,  what  in  this  note  I  have  faid  relative  to  the 
deftruclion  of  the  books  of  the  Arabs  by  the  Perfians,  is  further  confirmed  by  a  paffage  of  the 
hiflorian  of  the  Perfian  poets,  Douletfhah,  and  by  the  teflimony  of  Leo  Africanus,  who  pofitively 
fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Perfians:  "  and  all  their  books  at  length  were  burnt  by  the  command 
of  the  Mahometan  caliphs,  becaufe  they  feared  that  the  Perfians,  fo  long  as  they  pofl*  ff  d 
the  books  which  contained  the  fciences  relative  to  natural  cbjecls  (le  fcienze  naturali)  the  laws, 
and  the  worfhip  of  idols  would  not  become  good,  and  Catholic  Muffulmans." 

NOTE  XX.    p.  8co. 

DIMOUH  is  a  denomination  common  to  many  villages  of  Egypt ;  that  in  queftion  belongs  to 
the  territory  of  Gizeh.  Makrifi,  in  the  chapter  of  his  hiflorical  and  topographical  defcription  of 
Egypt  and  Cairo,  entitled,  of  the  Synagogues  of  the  Jews,  fays  : 

"  Of  the  number  of  Jewifh  fynagogues  in  Egypt,  is  that  of  Dimour  in  Gizeh.  It  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  veneration  of  the  Jews  in  that  country  ;  for  they  all  implicitly  believe  that 
it  ftands  on  the  fpot  where  Mofes,  fon  of  Amram,  had  his  refidence  at  the  epoch  he  delivered 
to  Pharaoh  the  commands  of  God,  and  where  he  continued  to  dwell  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  ftay  in  Egypt,  from  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  country  of  Madian,  to  the  inflant  of 
his  quitting  the  land  with  the  children  of  Ifrael.  The  Jews  alfo  fay,  that  the  edifice  now  feen 
at  Dimouh,  was  buiit  forty  years  after  the  final  deflruction  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  and  more 
than  five  hundred  years  before  the  inftitution  of  Iflamifm.  In  this  fynagogue  is  a  rizlakht  tree  of 
immenfe  fize.  The  Jews  have  no  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  it  in  the  time  of  Mofes.  They  fay  that 
that  prophet,  having  planted  his  ftaff  here,  God  caufed  it  to  become  a  tree ;  that  it  continued 
in  all  its  beauty,  covered  with  green  branches,  and  with  a  trunk  even,  thick,  and  perfectly  ftraight, 
and  that  it  grew  towards  heaven  until  the  time  that  Malik- Alafhraf-ShabaD,  fon  of  Hofcin,  built, 
below  the  citadel,  the  college  which  bears  his  name.  The  prince,  before  whom  the  extreme  beauty 
of  this  tree  was  praifed,  gave  directions  for  its  being  cut  down  to  be  ufed  in  the  conftruftion  of  the 
college.  \\  hen  the  people  came  the  next  morning  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  prince,  the  tree 
was  found  to  have  become  crooked,  and  no  longer  prefentcd  other  than  a  hideous  afpeft.  It  was 
therefore  left,  and  in  this  ftate  remained  a  conliderable  fpace  of  time.  At  length,  it  fo  happem  d 
that  a  Jew  committed  fornication  with  a  Jewifh  woman  beneath  the  tree.  From  that  inltant  its 
branches  drooped  towards  the  ground,  its  leaves  fell,  and  it  withered,  fo  that  not  a  (ingle  green 
leaf  remained.  In  this  ftate  it  is  feen  at  prefent.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  the  Jews,  witli 
their  families,  rcfort  to  this  fynagogue  on  a  pilgrimage  ;  the  day  is  that  on  which  the  law  is  pro- 
mulgated in  the  month  Suvan,  and  this  pilgrimage  ftands  inftead  of  one  to  Jerufalem."  (Man. 
Ar.  Im.  Eib.  N  .  682.  fol.  544.) 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  mentions  the  fynagogue,  but  the  defcription  he  gives  of  its  fite  i*  but 
little  exacl.  His  words  are  "  in  this  place,  without  the  city,  (lie  fpeak--  of  the  ancient  capit.d, 
mod  probably  Memphis,)  is  the  fynagogue  of  Mofes  our  mailer,  a  building  of  great  antiquity.'* 
(Itin.  U.  Benjamin  Not.  C.  l'Empereur  p.  119,  120.) 
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NOTE  XXI.  p.  809. 
THE  tradition  given  here  relative  to  a  fa£t  on  which  it  feems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  teftimony 
of  fcripture  with  that  of  Herodotus,  defcrves  notice.  It  might  be  imagined  even  from  the 
expreffions  in  which  the  recital  of  Abd  Allatif  is  conveyed,  and  the  mention  he  makes  of  forty 
years  as  the  duration  of  the  defolation  of  Egypt,  that  he  obtained  what  he  relates  on  this  fubjeci 
from  the  Jews,  or  the  Chriftians,  who  founded  this  fa£t  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  prophets  : 
but  Abd  Allatif  is  not  the  only  MufTulman  writer  by  whom  mention  is  made  of  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Nabuchodonofor ;  and  we  may  fafely  affirm  that  this  was  a  tradition  widely  fpread  in 
Egypt,  and  the  truth  of  which  was  queitioned  by  no  one.  I  might  here  add  the  teltimony  of 
divers  MufTulman  authors,  fuch  as  Mafoudi  Aboo'lfeda,  Nowa'i'ri,  and  Makrifi,  but  (hall  content 
myfelf  with  adducing  the  paffage  of  this  laft,  who  thus  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  chapter  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  Memphis  and  its  kings  :  "  Next  reigned  Nekas. — This  prince  dying  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Koomis  (or  Foomis,  no  doubt,  Pfammis):,he  reigned  fome  time  over  Egypt.  At 
length  Bokht-nafr  waged  war  againft  him.  put  him  to  death,  and  laid  Memphis  in  ruins,  together 
with  many  other  cities  of  Egypt ;  he  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  without  leaving  a 
fingle  ptrfon  behind  5  fo  that  Egypt  remained  forty  years  in  a  (late  of  devaftation,  and  deflitute 
of  inhabitants." 

NOTE  XXII.  p.  8 10. 

THIS  properly  fpeaking  is  a  monolithic  chapel,  or  chnpel  conftrufted  of  a  fingle  ftone. 
Herodotus  has  handed  down  to  us  the  defcription  of  two  monolithic  chapels  which  he  had  feen, 
the  one  at  Buto,  in  the  temple  of  Latona,  the  other  at  Sais  in  that  of  Minerva.  Thefe  two 
monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur  have  been  made  the  fubjc£t  of  a  curious  memoir  by  M.  le 
Compte  de  Caylus,  inferted  in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  The  mono- 
lithic chapel  feen  by  Abd  Allatif  was  of  very  inferior  fize  to  the  two  works  of  this  defcription 
defcribed  by  Herodotus  (lib.  1 1.  c.  155.  and  175.)  Makrifi,  in  that  chapter  of  his  hiftorical  and 
topographical  defcription  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  treats  of  Memphis,  and  the  kings  who  made 
that  city  the  feat  of  their  empire,  likewife  fpeaks  of  this  monolithic  chapel,  near  which  "  there 
were  at  one  time,"  fays  he,  "  two  great  ftatues.  Within  the  chapel  was  a  ftatue  of  Aziz  :  this 
was  of  gold,  and  had  for  eyes  two  precious  (tones  of  immenfe  value  :  the  chapel,  and  the  two 
ftatues  in  its  vicinity  were  broken  in  pieces  after  the  600th  year  of  the  hejra  (beginning  Septem- 
ber 1203.)"  Some  lines  lower,  he  fays  in  a  more  precife  manner:  "  There  was  at  Memphis  a 
houfe  of  (tone,  the  (tone  of  that  hard  granite  which  defies  the  chiffel ;  it  was  formed  of  a  fingle 
block;  upon  it  were  figures  in  fculpture  and  writing;  on  the  front  were  figures  of  ferpents 
which  prefented  their  breads.  This  houfe  was  of  fuch'a  fize,  and  fo  weighty,  that  the  efforts  of 
many  thoufand  men  to  remove  it  would  prove  ineffi:6tual.  The  Sabeans  relate  that  this  was  a' 
temple  dedicated  to  the  moon,  and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  feven  temples  of  a  fimilar  kind  at 
Memphis  which  wtre  confecrated  to  the  feven  planets.  The  ameer  Seif-eddin  Sne'i'khoo  Omaree 
broke  this  green  houfe  after  the  year  750  (beginning  March  1449)  S  anc*  P^ces  of  it  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  convent  he  founded,  and  in  the  jami  which  he  caufed  to  be  built  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Sabeans,  without  the  city  of  Cairo."  The  author  of  the  I  ohfat-alalbab  likewife  fpeaks  of  it : 
"  I  have  ft  en,"  fays  he,  "  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  cotemporary  with  Mofes,  a  very  large 
houfe  made  of  a  fingle  block,  as  green  as  myrtle,  on  which  were  reprefented  the  celeftial  fpheres 
and  the  (tars.  Never  had  1  beheld  before  any  more  admirable  object."  Mr.  Denon  has  given 
the  plan  and  a  perfpective  of  one  of  thefe  monolithic  monuments. 

NOTE  XXIII.  p.  81 1. 

THE  definition  of  confimiles  and  inftrumental,  as  afforded  by  Avicen  in  Plempius's  tranfla- 
tion,  is  given  by  Mr.de  Sacy.  By  confimiles  is  meant  to  be  expreffed  thofe  parts  which  com- 
prize otners  in  their  denomination,  as  flefh,  the  face,  &c.  j  by  inltrumcntal  the  organic  parts, 
iuch  as  the  h»nd,  the  foot,  the  eye,  mouth,  ear,  &c.     ' 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XXIV.  p.  8 1 2. 

THE  fize  of  the  unbaked  bricks  of  which  the  pyramid  of  Dakfchour  was  built,  is  given  by 
Pococke  ,  (Defc.  of  the  Eaft.  t.  1.  p.  53.)  fo-ne  of  them  are  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  long,  fix 
and  a  half  wide,  and  four  thick  ;  others  fifteen  inches  long,  by  feven,  and  four  and  a  half. 

NOTE  XXV.  p. 8 1 2. 

IT  appears  that  Abd  Allatif  alludes  here  to  the  bricks  employed  at  Ctifiphon,  and  the  mo- 
numents built  under  the  dynafty  of  the  iSaflanides,  refpecTing  which  Mr.  Ives  may  be  confuited. 
(Voy.  fr.  Eng.  to  Ind.  p.  280.)  Ho  vever,  the  traveller  whom  I  quote  here,  in  his  detailed  de- 
fcription  of  the  arc  of  <  ofroes,  Tank  KilTera,  afcrio-s  but  a  foot  fquare,  and  three  inches  of 
thkk  efs  to  the  brick-,  with  which  that  ar.-  was  conftrucled ;  this  alio,  according  to  N.ebuhr, 
(Voy  en  Arab.  t.  xi.  p.  23  J.)  is  the  m-afure  of  the  bricks  in  the  ruins  near  Hclle.  PofTibly 
fome,  in  the  t;me  of  Abd  Allatif,  might  have  exilted  of  double  the  dimenfions  of  thofc  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr. 

NOTE  XXVI.  p.  8 1 3. 

THE  pillage  of  Ariftotle,  cited  here  by  Abd  Allatif,  is  given  by  Mr.  de  Sacy  for  the  purpofe 
of  exhibiting  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Arabic  vcrfion  quoted  by  Abd  Allatif,  but  is,  in  the  tranlla- 
tion,  omitted,  as  it  may  be  found  in  the  lit  Book  of  his  Hiltory  of  Animals. 

NOTE  XXVII.  p.  8 16. 

MR.  VILLOTEAU,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commiflion  of  fctences  and  arts  in  Egypt, 
and  author  of  Rcfearches  on  the  Analogy  of  ufic  with  the  Arts  which  have  for  their  object  the 
Imitation  of  Speech,  has  communicated  to  me  an  extract  of  ihe  journal  kept  by  him  on  his  ex- 
curfion  while  in  Egypt,  in  conipmy  with  the  commiflion  of  fciences  and  arts,  to  the  ancient 
monuments  on  both  fides  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  the  ifland  of  Prule,  ai  prefent  called  Jeziret- 
elbirbe,  or  the  Ifland  of  the  Temple.  This  extract,  which  relates  to  the  mummies,  delerves 
mention,  and  the  reader,  I  trull,  will  be  gratified  wiih  its  perufal. 

"  On  the  thirteenth  Vcnd> maire  of  the  year  ix  (5th  October  1800)  we  left  Cardinak  for 
the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  encamped  oppofitc  to  the  village  of  Gourney. 

"  Scjrcely  had  we  pitched  our  tents  in  this  fpot  ere  we  law  men  advancing  towards  us  with 
dead  bonies  on  their  fhoulders  ;  when  nearer  we  perceived  that  thefe  bodies  were  mummies 
which  they  were  bringing  to  us  ;  in  fact,  they  laid  them  on  the  ground  and  offered  to  fell 
them.  One  was  the  corpfe  of  a  woman  in  excellent  preftrvation  ;  we  were  lolicitous  of  examining 
in  what  manner  it  had  been  embalmed  and  fwathed.  in  confequrnce,  after  taking  off  the 
covering,  compofed  of  an  upper  and  lower  part,  the  opening  of  which  had  bren  united  by  means 
of  a  lace  in  front,  we  unwound  with  much  care  a  great  number  of  folds,  lome  of  which  went 
round  the  legs  and  the  feet,  others  round  the  thighs,  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head:  we  then 
more  clearly  diftinguifhed  the  form  of  the  extremities,  that  is  to  fay,  the  head,  feet,  and  hands, 
while  that  of  the  ch«-ft  and  body  yet  remained  imperfectly  evident. 

"  In  proportion  as  we  came  nearer  to  the  1km  the  bandages  were  more  ample,  and  the  ex- 
tremities more  diltinct.  At  length  we  perfectly  diftinguifhed  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  &c.  We  afterwards  came  to  a  fpecies  of  envelope  that  covered 
each  part,  fo  that  we  raifed  in  one  fingle  piece  the  part  which  covered  the  face  ;  this  piece 
minutely  preferved  the  form  of  the  falient  parts.  The  other  parts,  in  proportion,  were  more 
thickly  covered;  but  thofe  in  which  the  embalmer  had  (hewn  his  ingenuity  in  re-eitabli(hing  the 
injured  torm,  foon  prefented  no  other  than  black  and  withered  members.  The  form  and  colour 
of  the  nails,  exprefled  on  the  folds,  difappearcd. 

«<  Nevcrtheleis  all  (he  parts  of  the  body,  though  withered,  preferved  in  a  very  fcnfiblc  manner 
the  natural  form.  The  hair,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  mouth,  were  in  fuch  nice  prelervation  that 
one  readily  diftinguifhed  the  character  which  the  affemblage  of  features  would  give  to  the  face. 
The  hair  was  black,  without  any  mixture  of  grey  hairs,  although  the  defunct  appeared  to  have 
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died  at  an  advanced  age;  all  we  could  diftinguifh  was  that  it  had  a  reddifh  hue  towards  the  roots. 
It  was  thick  fet,  long,  and  divided  in  braids  turned  up  on  the  head  and  rather  in  diforder;  this 
makes  me  imagine  that  in  thofc  days  as  now,  the  women  fuffered  their  hair  to  hang  down  in  nu- 
merous trefl'-s  to  the  waift.  The  eye-lids,  eye-brows,  and  eye  lames,  were  dill  in  their  natural 
ftate  •,  the  eyes  only  appeared  a  little  changed  on  account  of  their  being  dried,  and  from  the 
pupil  having  receded  in  a  flight  degree.  The  nofe  was,  with  very  little  difference,  in  its  natural 
ifate,  and  of  a  regular  and  pleafing  form.  The  dried  tongue  within  the  mouth  refembled  a 
fhred  of  parchment.  The  lips  were  thin,  the  mouth  fmall  :  the  teeih  feemed  to  have  been 
worn  with  age,  and  to  have  loft  their  edge  ;  but  they  were  all  p-rfect  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  injured.  It  is  even  now  remarked  that,  throughout  Egypt,  the  natives  have  very 
fine  teeth,  and  preferve  them  entire  to  a  greatly  advanced  period.  The  head  was  a  pretty 
regular  oval.  This  individual  had  been  opened  on  the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  t6  allow  of  the 
entrails  being  withdrawn,  and  for  the  introduction  of  aromatics.  A  fufficimcy  of  thefe  was 
extracted  to  certify  that  they  were  all  of  a  refinous  quality.  The  fexual  parts,  although  dried, 
had  perfectly  preferved  their  figure.  This  woman  had  her  arms  and  hands  extended  along  the 
fide. 

"  A  man,  whom  we  unwound  in  the  fame  manner,  had  his  arms  croffed  on  the  breaft.  We 
noticed  that  thefe  two  different  pollures  of  the  arms  were  conftantly  obferved  in  the  mummies 
of  men  and  women. 

"  The  next  morning  we  went  to  fee  the  famous  coloffal  ft.itues,  which,  according  to  ensfty 
of  the  ancients,  yielded  a  found  at  the  inftant  the  rays  of  the  riling  fun  fhone  up  m  thecrs.  The 
inhabitants  call  the  one  chama,  the  other  thama :  the  firll,  fay  they,  is  the  hufband,  the  other, 
the  wife. 

"  At  four  in  the  evening  we  vifited  feveral  grottos,  and  entered  the  caverns  of  the  mummies. 
Thefe  grottos,  which  are  nearly  half  way  up  the  mountain,  north  of  Meranonium  and  the 
coluffal  ftatues,  are  painted  in  the  mod  pleafing  and  lively  colours.  They  are  loaded  with 
ornaments,  allegorical  figures,  and  hieroglyphics,  painted  or  engraven  on  a  covering,  formed, 
as  in  moft  of  the  other  places  we  vifited,  of  a  fort  of  phiifter. 

"  The  caves  of  the  mummies  into  which  we  defcended,  are,  from  the  rubbifh,  difficult  to 
enter.  They  can  only  be  penetrated,  in  moft  parts,  by  crawiing  on  hands  and  feet :  in  certain 
places  a  man  of  common  fize  can  creep  along  but  with  great  difficulty ;  and  it  -..vould  be  im- 
poffible  for  a  man  anywife  corpulent  to  force  a  paffage. 

"  After  dragging  ourfelves  over  arms,  legs,  heads,  and  carenfes  of  mum^es,  [n  a  ftate  more  or 
lefs  damaged,  we  reached  at  length  the  cave  where  they  are  depofited.  There  are  feen  mummies 
heaped  on  each  other  in  a  diforderly  manner  to  a  confiderable  depth ;  fome  of  them  appeared 
to  have  fuffered  from  fire,  by  what  accident  I  know  not.  This  made  me  reflect  on  the  danger 
with  which  we  fhould  have  been  menaced  if  the  leaft  fpark  fhould  have  fallen  from  the  lighted 
torches  with  which  we,  as  well  as  our  domeftics,  were  provided.  Surrounded  on  all  fides  by 
mummies  full  of  very  combuftible  refinous  fubftances,  we  fhould  have  become  the  vifitors  of  a 
frightful  conflagration  which  nothing  could  have  extinguilh ed. 

«'  I  lud  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  activity  of  the  fire  of  thefe  combuftibles  by  the 
lapidity  with  which  the  flame  communicated  itfelf  to  feveral  mummies  which  we  had  caufed  to  be 
dragged  out  upon  opening  one  of  the  caves.  A  lailor  of  our  company  having  had  the  imprudence 
to  light  his  pipe  near  this  fpot,  and  a  fpark  from  it,  carried  by  the  wind,  alighting  on  one  of  thefe 
mummies,  in  an  inftant  a  fire  was  kindled  which  lafted  feveral  days,  and  did  not  ceafe  until  all  the 
combuftible  matter  was  confumed. 

"  After  having  entered  three  or  four  of  thefe  caverns  without  being  able  to  find  a  fingle 
mummy  entire,  much  lefs  with  its  coffin,  as  we  conjectured  we  might  from  feveral  peices 
brought  to  us  by  Arabs  in  the  morning  ;  we  gave  over  the  fesrch,  perfuaded  it  would  be  in  vain. 
Deceived  thus  in  our  hopes,  probably  owing  to  our  guide,  who  was  one  of  thbfe  men  that  gain 
their  living  by  finding  out  and  felling  mummies,  and  who  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  caves 
which  have  been  the  leaft  raked  into  ;  we  rcfolved  on  employing  thefe  Arabs  to  make  refearches 
by  themfelves.  But  whether  they  were  difinclined  to  let  us  fee  that  they  had  not  directed  us 
light,  or  whether  there  really  was  in  this  canton  no  mummy  in  a  ftate  ot  perfect  prefervation, 
I  never  was  able  to  procure  one  in  its  colEn." 

NOTE 
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NOTEjy^HI.  p.8l6< 

I  MUCH  doubt  whether  Gale/o  ever  expreffed  what  is  here  attributed  to  him  by  Ab.l 
Allatif,  but  rather  imagine,  ft  I  £nd  notning  fimiiar  in  the  indjx  in  omnes  Galcni  llbros  of 
A.  M.  Brafavolus,  that  fa**  Allatif  has  cither  extrafted  it  from  fome  treatile  wrongly  attributed 
to  Galen,  or  qu.^t*  t)lL.  pafl-age  from  memory;  and  afcribed  to  Galen  what°he  had  feen 
extracted  froYn  Diofcorides  or  Ariftotle.  Galen  indeed  (Op  Hippoe.  and  Gal.  t.  xiii. 
p.  108,  "109,  247,  317.)  fpeaks  in  different  places  of  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  and  that  of 
Apo)lo:iia  in  Epirus,  which  he  diflinguifhes  from  that  of  Judrea,  and  which  id  denominated  by 
Diofcorides  piffafphaltum. 

The  following  is  the  paflage  of  Ariflotle,  as  cited  by  Ebn-Beitar  (Hib.  de.  Mir.  Aufcult.  cxp.  a 
Berkman  p    1 T')-  180). 

"  Moumia  Diofcorides,  in  his  firfl  book,  fays,  is  found  in  the  country  called  Apollonia: 
it  falls  from  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains  (now  Monte  di  Chimxra)  along  with  the  water,  by 
which  it  is  thrown  on  the  fhore :  by  this  time  it  lias  CO  igul  ited  and  become  firm':  it  yiel  Is  a  fmell 
reftmbling  white  pitch  mixed  with  bitumen,  and  mingled  (herewith  an  ungrateful  fmell.  The 
virtues  of  moumia  <»rc  the  lame  as  thofe  of  white  pitch  and  bitumen  combined. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  8 1 7. 

Paul  Lucus  in  the  relation  of  his  travels,  in  1714,  (t.  11.  p.  oy.)  mentions  his  having  feen 
in  the  catacombs  of  Boufir,  which  he  denominates  Abouzire,  a  number  of  heads  of  cattle,  and  a 
cafe  which  enclofed  an  entire  beeve  embalmed.  HaiTelquift  fpeaks  of  one  found  by  Father 
Sicard,  and  which,  he  fays,  was  fent  to  Paria  by  that  miffionary.  Thefe  embalmed  beeves  are 
probably,  as  was  conjectured  by  P.Lucas  and  Mr.  White,   the  entombed  api-. 

The  French  naturalifls  attached  to  the  expedition  to  E^ypt,  remarked  in  the  catacombs  of 
Sakkara,  towards  the  north,  a  place  full  of  the  bones  of  beeves  ;  which  gave  them  reafon  to 
conclude  that  this  portion  of  the  catacombs  was  fet  apart  for  the  fepulture  of  the  facred  bulls,  or 
other  embalmed  beeves;  and  that  if  thele  bones  were  cleared  away,  embalmed  bulls  might  be 
found  in  an  entire  ftate  :  but  they  had  not  fufficient  leifure  to  purfue  the  fearch.  Their  obferva- 
tions  on  the  bones  enabled  them,  however,  to  afcertain  that  the  horned  cattle  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  of  the  iame  (pedes  as  our  common  domcllic  beeves. 

NOTE  XXX.  p.  8 1 7. 

"  It  fomctimes  happens,"  fays  Ilaffelquifi,  "  that  in  thefe  urns  are  found  a  bird,  the  feathers, 
head,  legs,  feet  of  which,  and  even  the  appropriate  colours,  are  fo  well  preferred,  that  its  fpecies 
is  readily  known.  The  itork  oV  ibis,  and  the  crane  are  the  only  ones,  as  I  am  informed,  which 
are  to  be  found. 

NOTE  XXXI.  p.3r7. 

I  2m  nffured  that  thefe  fifh  are  fmall  bunnis  (cyprinus  Niloticus) :  but  it  is  clear  that  thefe 
little  fifh  .ire  diflinguifhed  into  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  is  called  ray,  the  other  abfaria  or 
befaria.  On  this  fubjed  I  confulted  oy  letter  Mr.  Michael  Sabbagh,  a  well-informed  man,  and 
worthy  of  credit.     This  is  the  fuoltance  of  his  anfwer: 

«'  After  falutation  and  prefenting  my  refpe£ts,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your, 
letter.     As  to  the  queftiorj  you  put  to  me  relative   to  thofe  fmall  fifh  ot  whi  ifi  fpeaks, 

you  muft  know,  Sir,  that  the  moment  the  Nile  begins  to  diminifh,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  clofe 
the  openings  of  the  ponds,  which  have  been  filled  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river  on  its  increafe  ; 
they  then  throw  into  the  ponds  a  pafte  of  the  name  of  backma,  made  with  linfeed.  Within  a 
month  afterwards,  the  ponds  are  filled  with  an  inconceivable  multitude  of  thefe  fmall  fifh. 
Thefe  are  what  are  called  abfaria.  Th  fifh  r  :  mble  the  fmall  fry  eaten  at  Paris  and  of  which 
J  hive  myfelf  partaken,  dreffed  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  This  name  comprizes  feveral  fifh  of 
different  kinds ;  but  among  them  is  one  in  particular  called  ray  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
this  fiih  arc  a  white  colour,  brilliant  a-;  polifhcd  Giver,  with  the  extremity  of  the  tail  marked  red. 

5  This 
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This  is  the  fpecies  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  fait,  and  denominate  feer.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  Said,  this  fifh  becomes  of  larger  fize,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  a  fpan,  or  even  more. 
Here  they  fait  it,  and  tranfport  it  hence  to  Cairo.  In  the  Said,  the  prepared  fifh  is  called  rofhal, 
and  at  Cairo,  melouha  (fnlt-fifh);  I  mud  add  that,  for  the  befari,  I  have  met  with  it  in  many 
countries;  but  for  the  particular  fpecies  called  ray,  I  have  heard  from  the  moft  didinguifhed  and 
learned  characters  at  Cairo,  that  it  is  found  only  in  the  Nile.  I  myfelf  have  never  feen  any  ray 
in  other  countries,  although  I  have  eaten  befari  caught  in  numerous  rivers  of  Syria,  Aleppo,  and 
even  of  this  country. 

"  I  am  much  furprifed  that  Makrifi  fliould  not  have  diftinguifhed  and  characterifed  the 
difference  between  the  ray  and  the  befari.  Poffibly  in  his  time  attention  was  not  paid  to 
their  difference ;  but  at  prefent  the  ray  alone  is  falted ;  the  befari  is  eaten  frefh,  and  is 
even  faid  not  to  be  adapted  for  falling.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  the  internal  part  of  the  ray  is  very 
good,  but  of  the  befari  the  reverfe.  And  this,  in  fa£t,  is  the  truth,  for  I  have  noticed  that  the 
cooks  in  preparing  the  befari,  take  out  its  entrails  with  great  nicety,  whereas  the  ray  is  eaten 
without  being  opened.  The  ray  is  ^lfo  conltantly  dearer  than  the  befari.  The  ponds  yield  no 
other  fifh  but  thefe.     This,  Sir,  is  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  to  inform  you." 

NOTE  XXXII.  p.  817. 

"  The  leaves,"  fays  Mr.  Peynier,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  palm  date  tree  and  its  culture, 
*•  have  at  the  bafe  of  their  (talks  (petioles)  appendages  or  ftipulae  which  embrace  the  bud,  and 
ferve  as  coverings  for  the  germinating  leaf,  and  in  feafon  to  thofe  of  the  flowers :  the  develope- 
ment  of  thefe  appendages  precedes  that  of  the  leaves:  the  leaves  afterwards  lengthen  in 
bundles,  in  which  all  the  young  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  without,  at  this  period, 
having  affumed  any  colour.  The  appendages  are  now  white,  of  the  confidence  of  very  tenacious 
leather,  and  covered  with  a  remarkably  fmooth  fkin,  through  which  a  Web  is  perceived  refembling 
a  net,  and  formed  of  the  interweaving  of  the  fibres,  of  which  it  is  compofed.  As  foon  as  the  leaf 
altogether  developed  makes  its  appearance  without,  its  appendages  become  brown  in  thofe  part* 
expofed  to  the  light,  the  epidemis  dries,  and  falls  in  threads,  and  the  fibres  left  naked  and 
hardened  by  the  adion  of  the  air,  preferve  themfelves  awhile  in  that  condition;  but  if  not 
gathered,  in  the  end  perifh.  Below,  the  ufe  to  which  thefe  fibres  are  applied  will  be  noticed. 
What  is  the  utility  of  thefe  appendages  in  the  organization  of  the  date-tree  ?  Are  they  defigned 
merely  as  a  covering  to  preferve  the  bud  ;  do  they  comprife  a  provifion  of  veffels,  neceffary  to 
the  developement  of  a  leaf  of  fuch  great  dimenfions,  but  no  longer  of  fervice  afterwards  for  its 
prefervation  ?     This  is  what  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover. 

••  The  leaves  of  the  palrn-date  are  cut  towards  the  end  of  winter,  at  the  inftant  when  the  fap 
becoming  aclive  rapidly  unfolds  the  leaves  which  protrude  from  the  bud.  The  appendages  at  the 
bafe  of  the  ftalks  have  alfo  their  utility  ;  of  them  cordage  of  various  diameter  is  formed  applicable 
to  different  ufes,  and  even  to  the  fervice  of  veffels  navigating  the  Nile." 

Mr.  Reynitr,  at  fi'ft,  defcribed  thefe  ftipulae  or  fibrous  appendages  in  fomewhat  different 
terms.  This  firft  paffage  I  fhall  tranferibe,  as  the  comparifon  of  the  two  details  will  give  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  matter. 

"  The  leaves,  before  they  unfold  themfelves,  are  furrounded  by  remarkable  expanfions,  of  a 
coriaceous  fubftance,  and  fmooth  furface,  which,  encafing  ttiemfelves  (i'emboitant)  one  in  the 
other,  ferve  to  fheltcr  the  rudiments  of  the  leaf,  leaft  formed  in  the  center.  They  are  formed 
before  the  leaves,  and  thefe,  when  they  begin  to  appear,  are  bent  together  in  a  bundle,  in  which 
all  the  young  leaves  lay  one  againft  the  other;  at  this  period  the  envelope  has  acquired  its  full 
growth.  This  expanfion  is  differently  organiftd  in  the  remainder  of  the  plant:  its  fibres  form  a 
reticulation  or  net  work.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  leaf,  they  are  white,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence of  very  tough  leather  ,  after  the  leaf  unfolds,  this  white  covering  difappears,  and  there 
remains  only  a  net  of  brown  fibres  on  the  bafe  of  the  ltalk.  In  this  date  they  are  carefully 
collected  for  m  iking  cordage,  for  which  purpofe  their  tenacious  nature  and  great  pliability  render 
them  admirably  well  adapted." 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  8 .8. 

No  doubt  Abd  Allatif  had  only  an  extract  before  him,  or  a  bad  tranflation  of  the  policy  of 
Ariflotle :  for  in  this,  that  philofopher  fpeaks  diftinttly  of  the  pyramids,  in  a  paflage  which,  moft 
probably,  is  the  fame  alluded  to  bv  Abd  Allatif. 

"  This,"  lays  he,  "again,  is  another  refource  of  tyrants  to  impoverifh  thofe  they  command, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  guard  (for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons,  and 
that  their  fubjects  haying  fupport  only  from  day  to  day,  fhould  have  no  leifurc  to  plot  confpi- 
racies).  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  offerings  of  the  Crypfelides,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  raifed  by  Pififlratus  and  the  works  conftructed  at  bamos  by  Polycrates,  prefent  us 
feverally  with  fpecimens  of  this  policy." 

NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  818. 

The  pafTage  alluded  to  by  Abd  Allatif  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  on  the  Regime  of  Health 
He  fays  there:  "  Thofe  who  h-ive  Teached  that  age  are  called  haram,  a  word  derived  from  ahram, 
the  pyramids,  in  which  they  have  foon  to  take  their  ftation." 
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